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Tue volume of the Annuat Cyctopzpra for the year 1871 presents the 
close of the most serious conflict in Europe, within a recent period, by a treaty 
of more than usual hardship to France; the rise and frightful struggle of the 
Paris Commune; the development of the International Societies ; the seating 
of a king, elected by the people, on the ancient throne of Spain; the peaceful 
operation of a republic in France, one of the oldest of modern kingdoms; the 
condition and progress of Italy united under one sovereign, claiming to hold 
his authority by the votes of the people; the consolidation of the numerous 
States of Germany under the powerful house of Prussia, together with other 
changes brought about under the influence of popular or monarchical principles 
among the people of Europe. The leading public questions and the relations 
of the various nationalities arising from race, numbers, military power, wealth, 
and the combined or antagonistic interests in operation, are here set forth with 
fulness and completeness. | 

Neither was there less of interest or importance in the affairs of the United 
States than during previous years. The details of the census of 1870 have 
been more fully worked out in relation to origin, numbers, and classes of popu- 
lation, industrial pursuits, products of agriculture, commerce, etc., and are 
inserted in these pages. The rapid recovery of all sections from the effects of 
the late conflict; the development and establishment of the central authority in 
its supremacy; the changed relations of a portion of the citizens; the efforts to 
secure equal political rights and privileges to every one; the progress of all the 
States, and especially the Southern, under these new relations ; the struggles of 
factions; the local disturbances of citizens; the rapid material improvement 
of the people; and the measures adopted by Congress, with the debates there- 
on, are herein fully presented. 

The details of the internal affairs of the United States embrace the resources 
and expenditures of the Federal Government; the results of taxation; the 
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progress in the reduction of the public debt; the principles upon which the 
management of the finances is conducted; the banking system, with its expan- 
sions and contractions; the extension of internal trade and commerce; the — 
financial affairs of the States; the various political conventions scene dur- 
ing the year, with their platforms; the results of elections; the proceedings 
of State Legislatures; the extension of educational and charitable institutions ; 
the rapid extension of the facilities of transportation by railroads, and of com- 
munication by telegraphs, and all those facts which determine the rapid prog- 
ress of the people. 

The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Federal Government presents all 
those portions relating to the recent treaty with Great Britain, and a copy of 
the treaty is also given. | 

The advance of Mechanical Industry has been no less useful than in other 
years, although manifested in less expensive and magnificent works. 

The discoveries in the various branches of Astronomical, Chemical, and 
other sciences, with new applications to useful purposes, are extensively pre- 
sented. | 

Geographical Discoveries have been actively pushed forward in various 
quarters of the globe, and awakened high anticipations. 

The record of Literature and Literary Progress is not less interesting than 
in any previous year, and ample details are given of its state in each of the 
countries on the Continent of Europe. : 

The history of the religious denominations of the apantsy. with the results 
of their conventions, and their branches, membership, and progress of opel 
and numbers, aré here given from official sources. 

Brief biographical sketches of some persons distinguished during the events 
of the year have been added to the sketches given of deceased persons of note 
in every department of society. 

All important documents, messages, orders, treaties, and letters from official 
persons, have been inserted entire. 

An Index at the end of this volume contains a list of all the subjects 
treated in the previous volumes of the Annvat Cyotopzpr1a, with a statement 
of the volume and page where each may be found. 
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AFRICA. The relations between Egypt 
and Turkey continued in an unsettled condi- 
tion during 1871.- In the beginning of the 
year new preparations were made by the Khe- 
dive for a declaration of independence, but in 
April he asserted his readiness to comply with 
the demands of the Sultan, and particularly to 
abandon the project of building forts on the 
Suez Canal. During the latter part of the year 
the relations appeared to be of a friendly char- 
acter. The Khedive received assurances of 
a most friendly disposition on the part of his 
sovereign; at the same time, however, he was 
given to understand that, in future, he must 
not make any warlike preparations without 
having previously received the consent of the 
Sultan. The Egyptian Government had sev- 
eral differences with foreign powers, the most 
serious of which was with Spain. All of them 
were, however, peaceably settled. 

The Bey of Tunis was threatened by the 
Turkish Government with a considerable re- 
duction of power. After protracted negotia- 
tions, an agreement was arranged. A firman 
of the Sultan provides that the Bey, as regent 
of Tunis, remains subject to the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and abandons the right of having diplo- 
matic intercourse with foreign powers. The 
tribute heretofore paid by Tunis will be dis- 
continued, and its amount applied to the reduc- 
tion of the taxes. The regency in Tunis re- 
mains hereditary in the family of the Bey, pro- 
vided that it shows itself permanently worthy 
of this favor. The Bey engages to introduce 
into Tunis all the state institutions of Turkey, 
and to restore order in his finances. 

-Important news has, after a long interval, 
again been received from Abyssinia. The 
English Colonel Kirkham, who commands the 
regular troops of Prince Kassa, of Tigré, writes 
on July 12, 1871, from Adowah: ‘ At last the 
long conflict with Gobazie (the wagshoom or 
chief of the Agows of Lasta, who, in 1869, 
caused himself to be proclaimed as Emperor 
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under the title of Hazie Giorghis) is at an 
end. We had, on July 9th, a battle, in which 
we took Gobazie and his whole army prison- 
ers, and now Kassa will become Emperor of 
Abyssinia.” Letters from Munzinger, the dis- 
tinguished German traveller, to the Khedive 
of Egypt, fully confirmed this news. The fact 
that the decisive battle was fought near 
Adowa, the capital of Tigré, indicates that 
Gobazie must previously have been in the as- 
cendency. The subsequent successes of Kassa 
are partly attributed to the cannon which Lord 
Napier presented to him, and to the Congreve 
torpedoes which the brothers Powell gave to 
him in recognition of the services rendered by 
Prince Kassa to them while searching for their 
murdered brother. Later accounts from that 
country state that the whole of Central Abys- 
sinia was in a state of rebellion, and that a 
number of towns had fallen into the hands of 
Ali Bira, the chief of Yadyoo, who had been 
liberated from the prison of Magdala by the 
English army under Lord Napier. 

The Legislature of the Cape Colony ap- 
pointed a committee of federation to examine 
whether the better administration of the col- 
ony, and its prosperity in general, would not 
be promoted by dividing the province, accord- 
ing to the example of Canada, into provinces, 
each of which would have its own legislature 
for local purposes. A party is beginning to 
form in the Cape Colony which aims at the 
establishment of a confederation of South- 
African states. In Natal a confederation of 
this kind is likewise the subject of a lively 
discussion. 

Valuable works on Tunis and Tripoli have 
been published by H. Freiherr von Maltzahn 
(‘Reise in die Regentschaften Tunis und Trip- 
olis,” 2 vols., Leipsic, 1870), and by A. Perry 
(“Carthage and Tunis, past and present,” Provi- 
dence, 1869). Perry was, until September, 1867, 
consul of the United States in Tunis, Maltzahn 
gives a tabular view of the population of 
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Tunis, the most important towns, ete., remark- 
ing that this list was drawn up from an official 
list furnished him by the Tunis ministry, 
which was, however, found to be very defi- 
cient, and was in many instances supplement- 
ed from other sources. The following are the 
most important towns of Tunis, according to 
these two sources (M. indicating Maltzahn, 
and P. Perry): 


PIQHIO, cuter Fics do ee sor nnarss 5,000 (M.) 
Pen a eae BRA 9,000 fe 
Werte ais ede IT eae 5,000 (M.) 
EOP anes oe PCO yee 5,500 ( P.) 
CS RS Se AS re Oe 6,000 (P.) 
MOR cos cks vests cebes cated 6,000 (M.) 
MPRABBL TS sce Lb eine Tehids opie 5,000 (M.) 
a i Se Pa ea eT TN 12,000 (M. 
Be RUS ha Gi Mere lo = ey ve 15-20,000 ¢ P. 
Kef. 5,000 (M. 
SRE Satan Linen alge site ania’ wiles 6,600 ( P.) 
EANGOIG.: . wale Dales tabs ne nasi oy 9,000 f 3 
edt le FP) A Sa be Bares Shree 6,000 ( P. 
Monastic tb hime acces 8,000 (M. and P.) 
MISAKOR 2... con a cin setcedeexs 10,000 era 
oh” RA aS a ere 8,200 (M. 
> as: Pap ay A bigusbhlae se se ayo a 
sa. BSSRYO co, 5scecihe es : : 
ead Seiler ccan astiae mons 7,500 Or 
BS aS, eM datt apie s heblas anes 10,000 a 
ania. vswsarv aves sek tices 125,000 (M. and P.) 


The city of Tunis had among its population 
82,000 Jews, 13,000 Christians, the remainder 
being Mohammedans. Of Europeans, there 
were 6,000 Italians, 6,000 Maltese, 1,500 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Germans, and 300 
Greeks. According to Salaheddin-Bey, Tunis 
is said to have 150,000 inhabitants, A few 
Christians and 600 Jews were living in the 
town of Kef. 

At the beginning of the year 1871, the 
Imaum of Muscat was slain in battle, and was 
succeeded by Synd Toskes, the victor. The 
new ruler possessed a naval force almost unex- 
ampled in the history of the East, the register 
showing an eighty-four-gun ship, two seventy- 
four-gun ships, and over fifty square-rigged 

‘vessels, most of them armed, and built at 
Bombay, after European models. 

In September an insurrection of the Kabyles 
broke out in Morocco. The cause of the out- 
break was the establishment of a Moorish cus- 
tom-house on the coast. The revolted Kabyles 
also committed overt acts against the Spanish 
garrison of Melilla (a seaport town belonging 
to Spain). They planted a battery within 
range of the citadel, with the intention of 
bombarding it, but their guns were dismounted 
by the fire from the Spanish fortifications. » 

The reports from the diamond-fields in South 
Africa, though, to some extent, contradictory, 
continued to attract, throughout the year, a 
large floating population. A number of settle- 
ments were arising, and Du Toit’s Pan was, in 
November, 1871, reported to have a population 
of 16,000. 

In March information was received in Paris 
that the Arab chief Sidi Mokrani, with 40,000 
troops, was within twenty-five leagues of Al- 
giers, and had declared war against France. 
The leader of the insurrection was killed in 
May, but, on July Ist, Jules Favre, in the Na- 
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tional Assembly, admitted that several districts 
were still in the hands of the insurgents. He 
denied that the property of the insurgents had 
been confiscated. In October advices were 
received stating that the natives in the north- 
ern part of Constantine had risen against the 
French, and were in open hostility. In No- 
vember the French Government announced 
that the restoration of tranquillity was nearly 
completed. 

In December, it was officially announced in 
the Cape Colony, that in fulfilment of a recent 
contract of sale made to the English Crown, 
by the free preémptors of the diamond fields, 
the territory of these fields had been annexed 
to the English dominions in South Africa. The 
tender of arbitration, wherein the governments 
of Germany, Holland, and the United States 
were to act as umpires, had arrived too late 
to suspend the negotiations. Mr. Brand, Presi- 
dent of the Free States, issued a formal protest 


against the transfer of the diamond fields to 


Great Britain. 

AFZELIUS, Arvin Aveust, an eminent 
Swedish historian and’ clergyman, born in 
Broddetorps, Sweden, May 6, 1785; died in the 
rector’s house at Enképing, where he had re- 
sided over half a century, September 25, 1871. 
The family of Afzelius is one of the most cele- 
brated for learning in West Gothland, and five 
of its members have attained a cosmopoiitan 
reputation in science, philology, and literature. 
Receiving a very thorough home-training, 
young Afzelius entered the University of Up- 
sala in 1809, and, two years later, having 
gained the title of Master of Philosophy, was 
ordained a priest. His brilliant talents and 
rare oratorical powers led to his appointment 
in 1812 as preacher to the court of Sweden, 
and the following year as head court-preacher. 
In 1821 he was installed in the pastorate of 
Enképing and Narfrukyr-koforsamlings, which 
position he held until his death, a period of 
over fifty years. From the time that he en- 
tered the University of Upsala he had devoted 
himself to the study of Scandinavian history 
and folk-lore. In 1815, in company with Erik 
Gustav Geijer, and Rask, the Danish archeolo- 
gist, he made many translations from the songs 
of the Icelandic Edda into the Swedish tongue, 
which are still greatly prized for their charm- 
ing simplicity and their highly-poetic spirit. 
In 1816 he composed a tragedy, in six acts; 
but, though possessing rare poetic merit, it was 
not adapted to the stage, and was not success- 
ful. He also wrote several psalms, which are 
still in use in the Swedish Lutheran churches. 
But his great work, and the one which has 
made his name a household word, as his works 
are household books in almost every family of 
Sweden and Denmark, is his ‘“ Svenska Folkets 
Sagohafder,” or Swedish Chronicles, univer- 
sally known in those countries as the “ Afzeh 
Chronicles,” published in 1889-43. This is a 
faithful description of the home-life, customs, 
early laws, and habits and manners of the 
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Norse people in all their past history. It 
is recognized as one of the most valuable 
contributions to Scandinavian history ever 
made. 

AGRICULTURE. Our returns of the crops 
of 1871 must, as usual, be only an approxima- 
tion, as the returns to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are unusually late, and at the date of 
our going to press they have not yet published 
the statistics of 1870 in full. The material is 
at hand, however, for making our approxima- 
tions sufficiently clear to answer all practical 
purposes. The year 1871 was characterized by 


remarkable meteorological conditions, which - 


materially affected the crops in some sections. 
The spring was exceptionally late: frosts oc- 
curring in many sections in the latter part of 
April, and even into May, while in some parts 
of New England there was a frost sufficiently 
severe to do damage to the growing crops as 
late as June 24th. June had its very marked 
alternations of hot and cold weather; July was 
quite cool throughout, and the rainfall in both 
months in the Atlantic States was unusually 
heavy, while in the Northwest the beginnings 
of the drought, which continued so long, and 
eventually proved so destructive, were seen 
during July. August was very hot and moist 
on the Atlantic slope and in the central belt 
of Western States, while in the Northwest it 
was hot and dry; September was cool and 
dry; and October, though proportionally mild- 
er in temperature, was equally dry, and the for- 
est sand prairies of the Northwest were like tin- 
der, and soon, over large districts, were swept 
by the devouring flames. The great conflagra- 
tion at Chicago, on the 8th of October, also ex- 
erted its influence on the agricultural products 
of the year, not only in its destruction of very 
large quantities of grain, but in its blocking the 
avenues of trade, and preventing the reception 
and prompt shipping of large quantities of 
grain to the Atlantic ports. 

Yet, with all these drawbacks, the crops of 
the year were very nearly of average amount ; 
some of them a little in excess, and others, 
though not the most important, rather short. 

The Wheat crop was not quite equal to that 
of 1870, the Southern wheat-fields suffering 
from rust, and those of the Northwest from 
the chinch-bug and the weevil. It is esti- 
mated in round numbers at 219,500,000 bush- 
els, or about seven per cent. below the actual 
crop of last year. 

Indian-corn did not yield quite so much to 
the acre, and was not of quite so good an 
average quality in consequence of the drought, 
and in some places early frosts; but the acre- 
age was larger, and the aggregate crop very 
nearly the same as the previous year, being es- 
timated at 1,092,000,000 against 1,094,255,000 
in 1870, 

The Rye crop in 1870 was over-estimated, 
the actual returns being only 15,478,600, in- 
stead of 21,125,000, as was supposed. It is al- 
ways a difficult crop to estimate even approxi- 
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mately, as its culture is so much scattered, a 
few acres here, and another patch perhaps in 
the next county, or farther off. From the 
reports the crop appears to be about three per 
cent. less than in 1870, or not quite fifteen 
million bushels, 

Oats were about an average crop, cut off 


partially or wholly in some sections, but yield- 


ing enormously in others, a yield of ninety-five 
bushels to the acre being reported in Lafayette 
County, Wisconsin, and seventy-five bushels 
in Muscatine County, Iowa. The aggregate 
may be set down at about 245,000,000 bushels. 

Barley is grown in only twenty-eight 
States of the Union, and is not increasing 
largely in acreage even in those; but the crop 
of 1871 was about an average, and may fairly 
be estimated at 26,000,000 bushels. 

The Buckwheat crop was largely overes- 
timated in 1870, the actual yield being un- 
der 10,000,000 bushels instead of 16,500,000. 
it was something less than in 
1870, and probably did not exceed 9,400,000 
bushels. 

The yield of Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum) 


is reported slightly larger than in 1870, though 


there was a decrease in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, and Missouri. An estimate of 
117,000,000 bushels would not probably be far 
from the truth. 

The Sweet Potato (Batatus edulis) is grown 
in twenty-five States, and forms a very im- 
portant addition to our vegetable supplies for 
a considerable portion of the year, and its cul- 
tivation is increasing, a much largér acreage 
being devoted to it in the seaboard Southern 
States than before the war. The tubers raised 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, are 
much sweeter and more palatable than those 
grown on Long Island or in the Middle States. 
The average yearly product is certainly not be- 
low 50,000,000 bushels (it was 42,000,000 in 
1860), and the crop of 1871 was very slightly 
below the average. Considerable quantities 
of both the sweet and Irish potatoes are 
brought into our markets early in the season 
from the Bermuda Islands. 

The Hay crop of 1870 was under-estimated, 
the actual product being about 24,525,000 tons. 
In 1871 the aftermath was cut short by the 
drought in the Northwest, and the same cause 
so diminished the pasturage that a greater 
amount would be required, and feeding was 
commenced earlier. The destructive fires in 
the Northwest also burned considerable quan- 
tities in Michigan and Wisconsin. The crop 
probably reached 22,300,000 tons. 

The production of Rice, which, in 1850 and 


the ten years which followed, reached its 


highest point, an average production of over 
200,000,000 pounds, and which in 1865 had 
almost ceased to be reckoned among our agri- 
cultural products, is again increasing and ex- 
tending, not only in its old region, in South 
Carolina and Georgia, but in Louisiana, where 
20,000,000 pounds were grown in 1869. In 
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1870, 73,635,001 pounds were raised in the 
United States, and 438,123,939 pounds im- 
ported. The returns of the crop of 1871 are 
not yet published, but there is good reason to 
believe that within a very few years we shall 
not only grow our own rice (which is much 
superior to the East-India grain), but be able 
to export very largely. ( 

The Zobacco crop was largely over-estimated 
in 1870, the actual production being only 250,- 
628,000 pounds, instead of 810,000,000 pounds 
as was predicted. The sections producing the 
seed-leaf variety report an unusually large 
crop, Missouri and California an average one, 
while Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Kentucky, which usually produce somewhat 
more than half of the entire crop, report an 
average falling off of about eleven per cent. 
from last year’s production. The estimate of 
240,000,000 pounds, for the entire crop, can- 
not be far from the truth. 

Sugar from the sugar-cane was not very 
successfully produced in 1871. A much larger 
crop was planted, and ‘there may be 145,000 
hogsheads made, but this will probably be the 
outside. Sorghum is not grown any thing like 
as largely east of the Mississippi as it was a 
few years ago, the sugar-cane, molasses, and 
syrups, having taken the place of sorghum- 
syrup, or reduced it to so low a price that its 

roduction was not profitable; but west of the 

ississippi, especially in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, its cultivation is 
largely on the increase. The syrup is so much 
a domestic production with the farmers that, 
like the maple-sugar, the amount produced in 
any given year can only be determined by the 
machinery of the census. 

The Beet-Sugar interest is again assuming a 
considerable magnitude. After the failure of 
the extensive and costly works at Chatsworth, 
Illinois, owing to the presence of magnesian 
salts in the soil and the water, it was thought 
that the culture of the Silesian beet for sugar 
here would never prove a success; but it has 
been undertaken, by Germans familiar with all 
the processes, and the difficulties to be over- 
come, in Freeport, Illinois, Black Hawk, Wis- 
consin, and at Alvarado and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Though these establishments are all 
in their infancy, they are all doing well; about 
three million pounds of sugar were made in 
1871, and more than twice that quantity will 
probably be produced in 1872. 

Flax is now largely raised, mainly for the 
seed, in several of the Western States. The 
amount grown in 1871 was a little more than 
in 1870. 

Peas and Beans, generally profitable crops 
on the light sandy loams of the Atlantic slope, 
were not raised in as large quantities as usual 
in 1871, the falling off from the production of 
1870. being from six to eight per cent. Of 
Fruits, Grapes were, taking the entire coun- 
try through, more plentiful than usual. Of no 
fruit is the acreage increasing so rapidly as 


this, and though in the Eastern and some of 
the Middle States the yield, per vine, was much 
less than usual, and the quality generally in- 
ferior, yet the quantity thrown on the market 
was enormous, and the wine production much 
larger than ever before. 

Of other fruits the report is not so favorable. 
It was decidedly not an Apple year. In some 
sections, especially throughout the Atlantic 
States, the apple crop was almost a complete 
failure, and in Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Kansas, and still farther West, the fruit was 
either scant in quantity or poor in quality. In 
the Northwest, on the contrary, apples were 
very abundant, of fair quality, but rotted badly. 
Pears were better, but these were at least ten 
per cent. less in quantity than the previous 


year, and commanded very high prices. Plums 


were very scarce, and brought high prices. 

The production of new fibrous plants for 
textile purposes is still continued, and while 
the ramie-plant..is successfully cultivated in 
some parts of the South, and its prepared 
fibre brings a high price ($260 or $270 per ton) 
in the English market, yet, until some machine 
is invented to perform the difficult work of 
separating the fibre from the stalk, it will not 
be a very popular crop. Attention has been 
paid to the raising of jute during the past two 
or three years, and with good success, in the 
Gulf States. In the manufacture of gunny- 
cloth as well as for paper-fibre and other pur- 
poses, there is an abundant market for all the 
jute which can be grown, though, competing 
as it does with the very low-priced Hindoo la- 
bor, both in the cultivation and preparation of 
this fibre for market, it is yet somewhat doubt- 
ful whether it will prove a very profitable crop. 
It cannot be raised successfully in the States 
north of Tennessee. The attempts made to 
introduce improved species or varieties of the 
cotton-plant from Egypt and China have 
proved unsuccessful. The Egyptian plant 
grows finely and produces a very fine, silky 
cotton (too fine for the ordinary cotton-gins to 
clean without injury), but it is very late, and 
yields much less than the ordinary varieties, 
hardly one-third as much to the acre, the ex- 
perimenters say. The Chinese cotton has no 
good points adapting it to American culture. 
Among other fibres which have been brought 
into prominence within the past year for 
paper-stock, for cordage, etc., are the leaves 
of the palmetto, and the fibrous bark of the 
baobab or Adansonia digitala. The latter 
has become an article of commerce in the Eng- 
lish market, where it commands $70 to $75 
per ton. 

The attempts to introduce new and more 
productive varieties of the cereals has been 
attended with considerable success. It seems 
to be pretty well settled that some of the new- 
ly-introduced varieties of wheat and oats do 
yield a larger amount of grain to the acre, and 
the grain is of better quality, than the older 
varieties, which have to some extent deterio- 
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rated by long cultivation. The experiments 
made by Mr. J. I. Carter, the Superintendent 
of the Eastern Experimental Farms in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, are very interesting on 
this point. He experimented with sixty-nine 
varieties of wheat under as nearly as possible 


the same circumstances of soil, fertilization, | 


temperature, and cultivation, and in the an- 
nexed table are given the time of cutting, 
weight of straw, and yield of grain per acre, 
of each variety. 

It will be seen that, contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, neither the White Touzelle, 
nor the Diehl, nor the Tappahannock, the three 
most vaunted varieties, was among the most 
prolific in its production, the former ranking 
fifteenth in the amount of its yield of grain, 
and tenth in its production of straw, and the 
two latter ranking thirty-sixth and thirty- 
seventh in their yield of grain, while, in the 
straw-product, the Diehl ranked fortieth, and 
the Tappahannock twenty-seventh. The most 
remdrkably-productive varieties were: the Old 
White Chaff Mediterranean, a bearded variety 
which yielded 87.86 bushels to the acre with 
4,704 pounds of straw, a total yield of 34 tons 
to the acre; Rogers's, a smooth variety, yield- 
ing 87.80 bushels of grain, but only 3,844 
pounds of straw, or a total of not quite three 
tons to the acre; the Witter, having both 
smooth and bearded heads, and yielding 36.58 
bushels of grain and 38,792 pounds of straw; 
the White Chaff Mediterranean, a recent im- 
portation, bearded, with 36.13 bushels of grain 
and 4,536 pounds of straw. From these high 
figures there was a regular gradation from 
34.66. bushels down to 4.80, a variety from 
the Cape of Good Hope. These experiments 
seem to have been made under such cir- 
cumstances as to vary very little from the 


ordinary conditions of wheat-raising, and are 


on this account the more valuable. Very little 
dependence can be placed on the relation of 
those experiments, which, from the product 
of a small quantity of wheat on a square rod 
of ground carefully prepared. for the crop, 
assure us of a yield of fifty or seventy-five 
bushels to the acre; these results will not be 
realized in ordinary grain-growing, and they 
only delude the purchaser. The “Fultz” 
wheat, not among those tested by Mr. Carter, 


is a variety originating in Pennsylvania, which’ 
seems to give promise of being more than: 


usually prolific, and the grain is of excellent 
quality. On the reclaimed tule-lands in the 
islands of the Sacramento River, the first crops 
of wheat and barley have been enormous, and 
subsequent crops, though not quite so large, 
were yet far beyond those produced elsewhere. 
We have authentic records of first crops of 
wheat on these islands, extending over many 


acres, with an average yield of from sixty-. 


nine to seventy-three bushels to the acre, and 
of subsequent crops of from fifty-eight to sixty 
bushels. 

The new varieties of oats, some twelve or 


fifteen in number, have also been experimented 
upon with the result that the Excelsior and 
Schonen varieties seem to give the largest yield. 


QUALITY. When cut.| Straw. | Wheat. 
Pounds.| Bush’s. 
S. White Blue Stem............ -» | dune 22 | 3,348 | 19.73 

RAD VCL beh Kees cad ld dckidhcainile ach Juve 28 | 2,848 | 21.86 
8. B. White Touzelle (last year’s 

PIOAUGH» 62's Les ees +--+. | dune 28 | 8,600 | 26.18 
8. B. White Touzelle (recent im- 

MPOTUATAOE i 6 aigiro cine neice dae eane June 28 | 3,600 | 26.93 
PRO MLOUNLAID ovis. fo. do cesta os fence June 28 
Be ROUGIT ised sri biss Leslee deeigbas June 28 | 33376 | 14.13 
ESS PROMI 5505p o's 64.0 vince womate Fae June 24 | 2,876 | 23.53 
Pr Talaveraer sce ods ees July 5} 2, 17.06 
S. Rough Chaff................ «ss | duly 5 | 2,904 | 15.20 
S. Model White.................. June 28 | 2,504 | 18.26 
S. Tappahannock.... ............ June 24 | 3,152 | 21.86 
PROSEUE Ba caWerdocsvecs eadl vs June 28 | 3,844 | 37.80 
8. Arnold No. 8 Suissette........ June 28 | 3,328 | 26.66 
8. Arnold No, 9 ALOE Mam « srgcre’ une 28 | 8,228 | 22.43 
B. Baard (Cape of Good Hope)... | June 28 | 1,936 | 15.70 
8. Du Loits (Cape of Good 4 a June 24 | 2,000 | 15.78 
8. French Wheat, (introduced into 

cape Colony in NESE RAA June 28 | 2,464 | 15.46 
B. B pe iaricane of Good Hope) | June 28| 976] 560 
8S. White Surrey (Cape of Goo 

ODER ie res tenets oes ES July 65 | 2,952 | 11.61 
B. Golden Ball (Cape of Good 

ODB) itu es oe ds Babisae nk velbee June 2 | 2,424 | 20.40 
B. Knopies or Liebrits (Cape of 

Good Hopes ie. cocci cule ccevecs June 28 | 3,072 | 9.60 
B. Strydoms (Cape of Good Hope) | June 28 | 2,592 | 16.00 
8. Brink's {Cape of Good Pow): June 24 | 1,152 | 480 
B. Bengal White (Cape of d 

MObG ese h theses hols June 28 | 1,536} 8.00 
B. ite Australian.............. June 28 | 2,896 | 18.80 
B, RESHIS BOG iiss 5 o's neese voce pesie June 28 | 4,240 | 27.46 
B. French White Chaff Mediterra- 

MOOD ssied dA. chwisbasaaiccpaite A June 28 | 3,952 | 83.33 
B, Parker's: italian ois) issca% saat June 24 | 3,792 | 34.66 
Sis DOWIE. catch ce oleae June 28 | 3,792 | 36.538 
B. White Chaff Mediterranean (re- 

cent importation) au ictas eet . | June 28 | 4,536 | 36.13 
B. Weeks’s White. ..........0000. June 28 | 3,366 | 32.40 
8S. & B. Rough and Ready........ June 28 | 3,504 | 32.26 
Shy PEAY sob iwe-v enna lai pl cuseces June 28 | 3,696 | 32.00 
B. Light Red Chaff Mediterranean 

AMMIOOES Liiuias oT eae cee gee June 28 | 3,344 | 31.20 
S. Early Georgia.............6.8. June 24 | 2,640 | 18.66 
B. Red-Bearded Suissette........ June 28 | 3,504 | 25.86 
8S. Arnold No. 1 De tates snes June 28 | 3,424 | 26.13 
8. Arnold No. 2 QOL UE acne June 28 | 2,'752 | 26.60 
§S. Arnold No. 3 QO aeuhs ae June 28 | 3,008 | 23.46 
8S. Arnold No. 4 GO Rel June 28 | 2,784 | 26.13 
S. Arnold No. 5 do O28i54 8 June 28 | 3,392 | 25.60 
8S. Arnold No. 6 r? fo ae peared er June 28 | 3,552 | 22.93 
8. Arnold No. 7 G0. Fi st cota sip June 28 | 3,552 | 25.08 
B. Old White Chaff Mediterranean | June 28 | 4,704 | 87.86 
8. eo LTCAO WOU. Se dilie csc nid June 28 | 3,760 | 29.86 
B. Russian Amber.........:..... June 28 | 8,428 | 30.86 
B. Rue’s Amber 225. a une 24 | 2,736 | 26.66 
B. Prolific Amber................ June 2% | 2,640 | 27.46 
S. German Amber....:........... June 2 | 2,528 | 21.06 
B. French Red Chaff............. June 28 | 2,924 | 23.66 

Ste ie BOG ois peeits ecitets July 5 | 2,128 | 16.80 
8S. Berdenska Red............. «.. | dune 283 | 3.456 | 11.73 
B. American White.........2.... | June 28 | 2,656 | 19.73 
B. Shade Mountain White........ June 2 | 2,896 | 21.06 
S, Orceina..... Paces s Aik: Meet June 28 | 1,712 | 12.00 
§. Sabla: Redes esc osewhecodk he July 5} 2,032} 9.86 
8. California White.............. June 28 | 2,192 | 21.06 
S. Italian White,...............66 June 28 | 2,288 | 19.46 
B. Old Red Chaff Mediterranean, . | June 28 | 2,752 | 23.46 
B. Lancaster Red..............008 June 28 | 2,672 | 23.73 
By Ancones Medes. ose es June 28 | 2,336 | 20.80 
B. Bohemia Red................. July 5 | 2,304 | 13.26 
B. Sakonka Red..:.....5.....500+ June 28 | 2,992 | 16.26 
B, Rochester Red... ...6......s20 June 28 | 8,024 | 24.26 
S. Extra Early Jersey............ June 24 | 2,688 | 19.20 
B. Michigan BE i ii 4 sink rors brn June 28 | 2,976 | 22.66 
B. Sandomirca White............ duly 65 | 8,844 | 12.53 
B. Potts..... gS EAN a Oa duly *'8'{2:...% 20.00 
B. Lancaster Early...........0-. «| daly Ble... 22.80 


= 


Norz.—S., smooth; B., bearded; 8. B., short beards; 
and B., both smooth and bearded heads. 


The Cotton crop it was thought in Septem- 
ber and October would prove to be very small, 
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and after the unexpectedly large yield of 1870, 
which footed up 4,400,000 bales, it was not 
unreasonable to think that a very light crop 
would be raised; during those two months the 
reports were extremely unfavorable, and it 
was thought improbable that more than from 
2,800,000 to 3,000,000 bales would be produced. 
But the continuous mild and fair weather of 
November and December was so favorable to 
late picking that it was generally conceded 
that the crop would reach 3,400,000 bales, and 
possibly 3,500,000. This is a great falling off 
from the crop of 1870, but it is a result which 
is so much better than was feared that it is a 
cause for congratulation. ‘ 
The attempts to introduce tea-culture into 
California are likely to prove successful, the 
climate and conditions of the western slope 
of the Sierras and of the Coast Range being 
favorable toit. Large importations of the tea- 
nuts have been made during the past year, 
and the tea-plantations, under the care of the 
Japanese and Americans, are doing well. It 
requires about five years of growth before the 
shrubs become sufficiently matured to yield 
the best quality of leaves for tea. From a let- 
ter of Hon. W. G. Howard, now of San An- 
tonio, Texas, but for many years engaged in 
the tea-culture in Assam and elsewhere, in 
British India, and who is now engaged in in- 
troducing it into Texas, it would seem that 
the cultivation of the tea-plant is not so dif- 
ficult a process as has generally been supposed, 
He says, in a communication to the United 
States Agricultural Department: 


The culture of the plant and the manufacture of 
the tea are much simpler and easier processes than 
most persons think, Of the hardy nature of the 
plant you have abundant evidence in those planted 
out in the gardens at Washington. And from my 
own experience in many climates of India, from Ar- 
racan to the Himalaya Mountains, neither frost nor 
snow, drought nor rain, sunshine nor shadow, ma- 
terially injures the ‘‘tea-plant.’”? Nor is it subject to 
the visitation of any worm, bug, or disease. 

When I first went to India, all knowledge with re- 
aaa to tea was very scant and limited, and every 
thing had to be done by hand; but afterward, when 
the capital invested in tea had increased to enormous 

roportions—indeed, many millions of pounds ster- 
ing—the cost of manufacture was much reduced. 
When [left India the only manual labor was the pick- 
ing of the leaves, which was best done by women and 
children. It is true that a man here would cost $20 
or $25 per month, against $2.50 per month there; 
but, when you take into consideration the great lack 
of economy in the management there, the difference 
would not amount to so much. In India all tools 
and lead have to be brought from England, and 
transported on men’s backs for many miles; the 


constant rebuilding of houses, rendered necessary by — 


the white ant and fire, every year or two; the enor- 
mous cost of management, which amounts to more 
than one-half the actual amount spent in the year; 
the gir inability of the Bengalee coolies to do 
much labor; the difficulty of rocuring labor, and 
the unhealthy climate, all Hl Bi to bring the cost 
per acre to as much as it would be in America, 

The tea, once planted, only requires to be kept free 
from weeds, which can be done here with the A a 
the same as with Indian-corn, and at the same cost. 
In India they have neither horses nor ploughs, and all 


weeding must be done with the hoe in the hands of a 
lazy and weak coolie. After the tea is pretty well 
grown, say four or five years old, its own shade 
pretty much keeps the ground clean. 

Should our Government once take hold of the sub- 
ject, and demonstrate that tea can be grown, and to 
a profit, the demand for seed alone would soon pay 
all cost. The yield of seed is, on an average, four 
maunds (a maund is 80 pounds) to the acre, and [ 
sold in one year from my garden 4,000 maunds, at 
200 rupees per maund, and could have sold 40,000 
maunds at the same figure. | 


The chemist of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington recently made an analysis of 
the yaupon, or Carolina tea (Ilex cassine), with 
a view to ascertain whether it possessed, in 


- any considerable degree, the properties which 


are characteristic of the Asiatic tea, which 
belongs to the Ilex or Holly family, and also 
of comparing it with its congener, the Jlex 
Paraguayensis (maté, or Paraguay tea), so ex- 
tensively used in South America. The speci- 
men analyzed by the chemist seems not to 
have been in its best condition, and thus is 
hardly conclusive of the real value of the 
yaupon. It is well known that the practically 
valuable chemical principles of both tea and 
coffee are tannin, caffeine or theine, and a 
volatile aromatic oil which, though present in 
small quantity, yet gives the characteristic 
odor or aroma to both. Of tannin, black tea 
contains an average of 2.04 per cent., green 
tea from 14 to 17.68, and coffee about 10 per 
cent., while the yaupon has 2.41 per cent. 
Of caffeine or theine, black tea and the ordi- 
nary grades of green tea contain about 0.56 
per cent.; the best qualities of green tea as 
high as 6 per cent., and coffee 1 per cent. ; 
while the yaupon has but 0.12 per cent., and 
maté only 0.13 per cent. Of the volatile oil, 
yaupon has hardly a trace, only 0.01 per cent. ; 
while black tea has 0.63, and green tea 0.88. 
The coffee aroma is so volatile that it escapes 
in the analyzing process. The conclusions to 
which the chemist comes are, that the yaupon 
is about equal to the Paraguay tea, and far 
below the Asiatic teas, in valuable properties. 
He proposes to analyze some of the other 
species of Ilex, and also, perhaps the Ledum, 
or Labrador tea, and other shrubs which have 
been used as substitutes for tea, though it is 
doubtful whether any theine will be found in: 
them. In California, and in Texas, the culture 
of the olive and the almond has been intro- 
duced, and both are found hardy in those cli- 
mates. The olive will probably become one 
of the staple fruits of Southern California, as 
its fruit there is equal if not superior to that 
grown in Southern Italy, Greece, and Syria. 
The culture of the jig in the same section has 
already become important, and drums of na- 
tive figs of the best quality are found in the 
San Francisco market in larger quantity each 
successive year. The cultivation of the pome- 
granate has also commenced there, 

The statistics in regard to crops, domestic 
animals, etc., in each State, in 1870, will be 
found under the head of the several States. 
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- ALABAMA. The political affairs of Ala- 
bama during the year have been comparatively 
quiet. The excitement attending the inaugu- 
ration of Governor Lindsay, and the practical 
transfer of authority from Republican to Dem- 
ocratic hands, had subsided before the close 
of 1870. The Legislature, which adjourned on 
the 14th of December, assembled again on the 
18th of January, 1871, and proceeded with the 
business of the session. Meantime, an event 
had occurred seriously affecting the credit of 
the State. In 1867 the Legislature had passed 
an act authorizing the Governor to indorse 
the bonds of certain railroads which were in 
course of construction, to the amount of $12,- 
000 for each mile of road completed. Among 
the lines benefited by this act was the Ala- 
bama & Chattanooga, which extended from 
Chattanooga, in Tennessee, to Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi, a distance of 295 miles, This road 
had passed into the hands of a company made up 
of Northern men, and at the session of 1869- 
*70 they induced the Legislature to pass new 
acts, not only raising the amount of bonds sub- 
ject to the indorsement of the State to $16,000 
per mile, but authorizing an issue of $2,000,000 
in State bonds for the benefit of the road. Bonds 
had been issued by the company and indorsed 
by Governor Smith, in 1870, to the amount of 
$4,000,000, and the $2,000,000 of State bonds 
had also been issued. According to the terms 
of the various acts granting this aid, it was 
provided that the company should ‘ deposit 
with the Auditor of the State of Alabama, at 
least fifteen days before the interest is due, 
from time to time, upon the bonds indorsed as 
aforesaid, an amount sufficient to pay such in- 
terest, including exchange and necessary com- 


missions, or satisfactory evidence that such. 


interest has been paid or provided for; and if 


said company fail to deposit said interest as’ 


aforesaid, or to furnish evidence as aforesaid, 
it shall be the duty of the Auditor to report 
that fact to the Governor.” The law goes on 
to declare that “the Auditor is authorized, 
and it is made his duty, to draw from the 


Treasury any sum of money necessary to meet. 


_ the interest on. any bonds indorsed by the 
State, whenever said interest is not provided 
for by the company, and to pay such interest 
when due;” and “the Auditor shall report 
thereon to the General Assembiy from time to 
time, and, in case the exigency requires, the 
Governor is hereby authorized and directed to 
negotiate temporary loans for said purpose.” 
The interest on these bonds was due on the 
1st of January and the Ist of July. On the 31st 
of December Governor Lindsay was notified 
that the Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad 
Company had failed to provide for the inter- 
est accruing on the Ist of January. Mr. Stan- 
ton, the superintendent of the road, claimed 
that, owing to injudicious suggestions in some 
of the public prints that these obligations 
ought to be repudiated by the State on ac- 
count of alleged corruption in securing the 


‘ 


passage of the laws incurring them, he was not 
able to raise money to pay the interest, and he 
therefore called upon the Governor to make 
the payment. This Governor Lindsay refused 
to do, unless authorized and required to do so 
by special act of the Legislature. Meantime 
the coupons of the bonds went to protest, and 
much alarm was created in financial circles 
lest the State of Alabama should refuse to 
meet her obligations altogether. Soon after 
the reassembling of the Legislature in Jan- 
uary, Governor Lindsay transmitted a mes- 
sage to that body, setting forth the facts in the 
case, and recommending that a joint committee 
of the two Houses be formed ‘to inquire into 
this whole matter before any final action is 
taken thereon.” ‘I do not desire the State 
of Alabama,” he said, ‘“‘to manifest even a re- 
luctance to meet her just and honest liabilities, 
but I do insist upon ber right and her duty, 
both to herself and those who claim to be her 
creditors, to institute this investigation before 
she pledges her future. There is one course 
which can be adopted with safety and justice 
alike to the State and bondholder: that is, the 
enactment of a law providing for the transfer, 
to the holders of the indorsed and the two 
million bonds, of all the rights, liens, securities, 
mortgages, assets, and property secured by 
statute or in any other way vested in the 
State of Alabama by said road, and to pass 
such laws as will enable said bondholders to 
prosecute the rights to which they are subro- 
gated under such transfer, provided they will 
release the State of Alabama from all liability 
on said bonds.” 

The Legislature took the matter up at once, 
and the final result of their action was, the 
passage of a law providing that ‘the Governor 
be authorized and required to inquire into and 
ascertain the amount of bonds issued and 
loaned to the Alabama & Chattanooga Rail- 
road Company, and of the bonds of said com- 
pany indorsed by the State; and, when such 
amount is ascertained, the Governor shall. 
make provision by temporary loan, or from 
money in the State Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to pay the interest upon said bonds, 
whenever the coupons attached thereto shall 
be presented to him, or to any agent he may 
appoint for that purpose: Provided, however, 
That no interest shall be paid upon any of' said 
bonds not proved to have been held on Jan- 
uary 1, 1871, by innocent and bona-fide pur- 
chasers: And, provided further, That no inter- 
est shall be paid upon any of said bonds in the 
hands of the said railroad company, any incor- 
porator or agent thereof, or merely hypothe- 
cated by them, it being the object and intent 
of this enactment to pay interest only to inno- 
cent and bona-fide purchasers of valid claims 
against the State.”” And also, ‘That, whenever 
the Governor shall have paid any of said inter- 
est, he may proceed under any of the statutes 
providing a summary remedy in such case, or 
according to any forms of law which he may 
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deem best and safest for the interest of the 
State, to recover the amount so paid from the 
Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad Company.” 

The Governor immediately went to New 
York, where the bonds had been negotiated, 
and made the required investigations. He 
found that 4,000 bonds, of $1,000 each, in- 
dorsed by the State, were ‘‘regular, legal and 
valid,” and provided for the payment of the 
interest thereon, as well as that on the $2,- 
000,000 of State bonds. He ascertained, how- 
ever, that a large number of bonds had been 
prematurely issued and indorsed by his prede- 
cessor, Governor Smith, and the interest on 
such he refused to pay. This was soon pro- 
vided for by the officers of the railroad com- 
pany themselves. This prompt action restored 


confidence in the credit of the State, but it. 


remained for the Commonwealth to indemnify 
herself for the expense which she had in- 
curred. 

The total cost of the construction of the 
Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad had been 
$9,274,557, while it was mortgaged to the ex- 
tent of $13,000,000, the State holding a first 
mortgage on the entire road and all its rolling- 
stock, fixtures, ete. On the 31st of May the 
company was declared an involuntary bank- 
rupt by the United States District Court sit- 
ting at Montgomery, on the petition of one of 
its creditors, the State not appearing as a 
party to the action. Thedecree was, however, 
reversed by the Circuit Court in June, on the 
ground that the adjudication was made ‘in 
default of the debtor and upon a fatally de- 
fective petition.” While the bankrupt suit 
was pending, the Governor made strenuous ef- 
forts to induce the company to convey the 
road to the State, believing, as he said, that, 
“by such a voluntary conveyance, prolonged 
and complicated litigation would be avoided, 
and the interest of the State and that of all 
other creditors better subserved.”? In the hope 
of carrying out an arrangement of this kind, 
Governor Lindsay and his counsel, General J. 
H. Clanton, went to New York, where the offi- 
cers of the company were then located. ° Fail- 
ing, however, in their mission, they returned 
to Alabama, and the Governor proceeded to 
seize the road and its property, authorizing 
his private secretary, Colonel Gindrat, to take 
possession as the agent of the State. Every 
possible obstacle and embarrassment was in- 
terposed by the officers of the company and it 
was necessary to institute legal proceedings 
in the States of Tennessee, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi, in order to get possession of the por- 
tion of the road located in those States. In 
Tennessee and Mississippi the desired decrees 
were readily granted, and Colonel Gindrat was 
appointed receiver of the property; but Georgia 
had also indorsed bonds for the company, and 
Governor Bullock seized the portion of the 
line running through that State, and refused to 
give it up, although the Supreme Court grant- 
ed an injunction against the company, and ap- 


pointed a receiver on behalf of Alabama, in- 
structing the receiver ‘to negotiate with the 
Governor of Georgia in regard to the posses- 
sion and running of said road through this 
State, as well as with other parties in charge 
of and controlling other portions of said road 
situated in other States,” for the running of 
said road through its entire length, from Merid- 
ian to Chattanooga; ‘‘it being the true intent 
and meaning of the judgment of this court not 
to interfere with the possession of said road 
by the Governor of this State under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1869 and 1870, without | 
his consent, but that the receiver appointed 
by the court may negotiate with the Governor 
for such consent, so as to enable him, as such 
receiver, to secure the running of said road 
through its entire length .from Meridian to 
Chattanooga for the benefit of all the credit- 
ors of said insolvent railroad company.” 

After the resignation of Bullock, Governor 
Conley acceded to the demands of Alabama, 
and the entire road was run by Colonel Gin- 
drat on behalf of the State: Meantime the 
bankruptcy proceedings had been renewed on 
a new petition, and on the 10th of November 
the company was declared bankrupt by Judge 
Busteed, and the 27th of the same month was 
appointed for the meeting of creditors to elect 
an assignee. ) 

The Legislature of 1870-71 continued in 
session until the 10th of March, but none of its. 
acts are of general importance, and nothing 
was done possessing any political significance. 
Resolutions were introduced favoring a re- 
moval of the national capital to a more cen- 
tral location, but was never acted upon. A 
resolution directing an investigation into al- 
leged outrages in certain counties was tabled. 

On the whole, the condition of society 
throughout the State has been peaceful. There 
were occasional reports of violence and out- 
rages attributed to what is known as the ‘‘ Ku- 
klux Klan.” In his charge to the grand-jury 
in May, Judge Busteed, of the United States 
District.Court, said: ‘‘1 am informed by the 
attorney for the United States that he has 
reason to believe and does believe that in the 
middle district of this State there have been 
several gross violations of the law of Congress 
commonly known as the ‘Enforcement Act,’ 
and that it is his intention to submit these al- 
leged infractions to your body for considera- 
tion and action. It is to be hoped that the 
representations made to the District Attorney 
are either not founded in fact, or so exag- 
gerated, as that, when you hear the evidence 
in the cases, they may wear a less criminal as- 
pect than is supposed, If, however, the truth 
of the matters shall appear as alleged, your 
duty is as plain as your oath of office is sol- 
emnly imperative. That oath, taker in the 
hearing of your fellow-men, and containing an 
appeal to God, requires you not to ‘leave any 
one unpresented for fear, favor, affection, hope 
of reward or gain, but to present all things 
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truly as they shall come to your knowledge, 
to the best of your understanding.’ The good 
name and fame of the State of Alabama are 
inseparably connected with the fidelity of 
her people to the laws. No man, whoever he 
be, whatever his pretensions, is honest or pa- 
triotic, who, in the remotest degree, by look, 
word, or deed, aids, countenances, or encour- 


ages the ill-behavior which is declared against. 


It isa high crime, at this delicate juncture in 
our political circumstances, to bring about a 
necessity for applying to these communities 
the stringent correctives contained in the act 


of May, 1870, and in other recent legislation 


of Oongress. The true, the peaceable, the 
only constitutional means of getting rid of an 
obnoxious law is to procure its legislative re- 
peal. This, under a republican form of gov- 
ernment, is sure to occur whenever the major- 
ity of the people are persuaded that it should 
be repealed.: Until that time, the minority 
must content itself with the use of moral sua- 
sion, and instructing the public mind, with the 
view of producing the desired change in the 
public sentiment.” 

There appears no record of any indictments 
for these alleged violations of the act of Con- 
gress. A sub-committee of the congressional 
“‘ Ku-klux committee” visited the State, and 
spent some time, during the summer and fall, 
in making investigations. A large number of 
witnesses were examined, and gave very con- 
flicting testimony. Many persons, represented 
to be gentleman of high character and un- 
doubted veracity, testified that the condition 
of the State was in general very peaceable, and 
the citizens were inclined to obey the laws. 
Colonel Lowe, formerly a Confederate officer, 
on being asked about the Ku-klux Klan and 
the Loyal League, said the former was the off- 
set of the latter. He never was a member of 
either, but thought one the cause, and the 
other the effect. The League arrayed bad 
whites and negroes against the best elements 
of society. The country was disturbed, and 
civil law ‘feebly executed; and the Ku-klux 
proposed to repress crime and preserve law 
and order in the interest of society. He be- 
lieved neither organization now. existed in 
North Alabama. The country never was in 
a quieter or more peaceable condition than 
since the last election, when the people had 
regained, in a great degree, the control of their 
State government. 

Captain L. W. Day, who had been an officer 
in the Federal army, and was at the time a 
United States Commissioner and clerk of the 
District Court, bore testimony to the generally 
peaceable and law-abiding character of the 

eople, and expressed his belief that leading 

emocrats in the State were opposed to all 
lawless proceedings. Another gentleman testi- 
fied that he was a Republican and in favor of 
law and order, that he had been three times 
foreman of the grand-jury in Colbert County, 
and had had the amplest opportunity and the 


fullest codperation of his conjurors in the inves- 
tigation of crime, that he believed that the 
general sentiment of the people is opposed to 
lawlessness, that he was satisfied no Ku-klux 
organization now existed, and that the occa- 
sional outrages were perpetrated by a few men 
banded together to gratify their private malice 
or for mere personal objects, and not for po- 
litical purposes. 

Captain Daniel Coleman, Solicitor of Lime- 
stone County, was examined particularly with 
reference to the condition of affairs in his 
county. He said that there had been a good 
deal of crime in that county, but that it had 
not a political aspect; that men had banded 
together and operated in disguise to gratify 
their personal malice, to achieve private ob- 
jects, or for horse-stealing, or other purposes 
of plunder, but thet the ‘balance-sheet 
showed a decided balance in favor of a con- 
servative, law-abiding, peaceful. public senti- 
ment; that the most vigorous efforts had been 
made by the civil authorities of the county, 
supported by public sentiment, to bring offend- 
ers to justice; that a number of offenders had 
been arrested and indicted, and would be pros- 
ecuted with energy; and a mass meeting of 
citizens had been held at Athens, and had de- 
nounced lawlessness, and pledged its support 
to the civil authorities, 

Evidence of a contrary purport to this was 
given mainly by negroes, and related to indi- 
vidual cases of violence, having no obvious 
connection with political affairs, Governor 
Lindsay and Judge Busteed, while at Washing- 
ton, declared emphatically that there was no 
more disorder or opposition to law there than 
in any one of the Naw-England States. The 
people, they said, ‘‘ were peaceably employed 
in developing their material interests, and 
simply desire to be allowed to pursue them 
without interference. There is no political 
agitation of any kind. The colored population 
is contented, and labor has resumed its natural 
order, with entire harmony between the em- 
ployers and the employed.” 

The finances of the State, notwithstanding 
the trouble growing out of its somewhat extra- 
vagant indorsement of railroad bonds, are in a 
promising condition. The public debt is stated 
by the Auditor as $8,761,917.87, which indi- 
cates an increase of $283,906.62. The Govern- 
or, however, declares that it is only $5,442,- 
800, ‘the University and other funds, what is 
known as the Patton certificates, and accounts 
unsettled, or Auditor’s warrants unpaid,” not 
constituting, ‘in any accepted signification of 
the term, public debt.” The receipts of the 
Treasury during the year amounted to $1,422,- 
494.67, which is $229,359.24 in excess of the 
estimate of disbursements made at the begin- 
ning of the year. The actual disbursements, 
however, amounted to $1,640,116.99. The 
discrepancy between the estimates and the 
actual payments is explained as owing to the 
protracted session of the Legislature, special 
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appropriations, school appropriations, and the 
revised code and premature payments to coun- 
ty superintendents, all of which involves the 
payment of $332,620.05, not taken into consid- 
eration in making the estimate. The rate of 
taxation was reduced by the last Legislature 
from 75 to 50 cents on the hundred dollars of 
the valuation of property. 

The aggregate taxation of the State amounts 
to about $2,489,916 or 2.05 per capita for the 
entire population. This is very small com- 
pared to that of some other States. In Ver- 
mont, for instance, the taxation is $5.29 per 
capita; in Massachusetts, $14.85; in Ohio, 
$8.72; and in New York, $11.55. In Mobile 
the aggregate taxation is $13.07 for each in- 
habitant, and in Montgomery, $13.83. There 
are in the State 4,501,703 acres of improved 
and 13,618,390 acres of unimproved land, the 
aggregate value of which is $81,109,102.03, 
and the annual taxation $607,979.52. The total 
value of town property is $36,005,780.50, and 
the tax upon it is $268,865.89. 

The cost of the school-system for the year 
was $727,200.53, of which $211,217.79 re- 
mained unpaid at the end of the fiscal year, 
and became chargeable upon the revenue for 
1871~72. 

The following are the common-school sta- 
tistics for the year: 


WHITE SCHOOLS. 


Number of pupils enrolled—male...............006 45,396 
Number of pupils enrolled—female...,..........:. 41,580 
ROUEN Dace aa hess chaise une eins Catine® bureameite 86,976 
Average number in attendance.........-......0008 66,358 
Number of primary schools.............-.eeeeeeeee 544 
Number of intermediate schools...... ....ceeeeees 792 
Number of grammar-schools.........csseccceeceeee 812 
Number of high-schools............0....0 0c eeeee 251 
Total number of schools...........eeeeeevees 2,309 
Number of teachers—male.............c.eecececece 1,573 
Number of teachers—female................e00e00e 924 
Total number of teachers.............se0ee0s 2,479 
Average rate of pay of teachers per month........ $42.15 
Average number of months and days taught, 3 
months 8} days. 
Increased school-term since last year, 19} days. 
COLORED SOHOOLS, 
Number of pupils enrolled—male............ssse0s 27,512 
Number of pupils enrolled—female................ 824 
PRR oii isis brag ss pepieldeslcseswasadiws 54,336 
Average number in attendance,.................+- 41,308 
Number of primary schools..............ceeeeee0s "1 
Number of intermediate schools,................0. 143 
Number of grammar-schools........4.+0.ceceessees 26 
Number of high-schools..............cceeccseecees 2 
Total number of schools.................... 922 
Number of teachers—male..........scccseseeecees 145 
Number of teachers—female.............sseceseves 
Total number of teachers................065 973 
Average rate of pay of teachers per month....... 43.063 
Average number of months and days taught, 3 
months 4} days. 
Increased attendance since last year............... 25,211 
Increased school term since last year, 16} days. 
ALL scHoots in 1871, 
Total number of pupils enrolled—male........... "2 
Total number of pupils enrolled—female......... 68408 
Total onrolmentiyiiss vcs is dels ckocsSeverssees 141,312 
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Total average attendance—male,.........+..c.+05 55,239 
Total average attend feriale.'.'.....ccecash wees 52,427 

Total average attendance..........---..+0+ 107,666 
Total increased attendance since last year....... 55,660 
Total number of primary schools.........-.+-+0+% 1,295 
Total number of intermediate schools............ 935 
Total number of grammar-schools........-+-++++ 838 
Total number of high-schools................0+056 253 

Total number of schools ...............+60% 8,821 
Number of male teachers... ........-.cccceeseseees 2,318 
Number of female teachers.............. 0 cee eens 1,152 

Total number of teachers..............+-0 3,470 


These statistics show that, while the increase 
in the school fund available for tuition in 1871 
over that available in 1570 was only 17} per 
cent., the increase in school attendance was 
over 106 per cent. 

The University of Alabama, which is located 
near the town of Tuscaloosa, was reorganized 
during the year. A board of regents was ap- 
pointed, and Commodore Matthew F. Maury, 
of the University of Virginia, was chosen presi- 
dent. After accepting the position, and deliv- 
ering his inaugural address in a hopeful tone, 
Commander Maury resigned on account of 
some dissatisfaction with the means and appli- 
ances afforded the institution. General George 
P. Harrison, the commandant and professor of 
mnilitary engineering, also resigned, stating his 
reasons as follows: 

“The depressed financial condition of the 
university, the utter disregard which has 
been shown the military department in the 
appropriation of those funds that were avail- 
able, the plan of cadet or student (soldier or 
civilian) as the applicant may elect, the free- 
and-easy plan of an open-course university 
(the faculty equally responsible), with no presi- 
dent or superintendent to command and direct, 
and the failure to make any provision for 
arms, accoutrements, and uniforms, all con- 
vince me that, under present. circumstances, 
the military department of the university can 
only be run on a ‘wooden gun’ system, which 
would neither be creditable to the State of 
Alabama nor myself.” 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the uni- 
versity opened on the 4th of October, with 
a competent corps of instructors, and about 
70 students.. Major Murfee had been chosen 
commandant, but there was no president, the 
faculty acting as a body of management of the 
institution, and Prof. N, T. Lupton presiding 
as their chairman and official head. The old 
buildings were burned during the war, but 
their place has been filled by a stately struct- 
ure, including under one roof the halls for lec- 
tures and recitations, etc., and the dormitories 
of the students. Although the requirements 
for admission are very low, the students are 
allowed, after matriculation, to select the 
branches they will pursue. The institution 
receives $24,000 a year from the State, and 
each student or cadet pays $200 a year for tui- 
tion and board. Alabama received during the 
year her quota of the land-scrip granted by 
Congress to aid in the establishment of agri- 
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cultural colleges in the several States. The 
land, amounting to 240,000 acres, has been 
sold at 90 cents an acre, yielding the sum of 
$216,000. It is thought that the Agricultural 
College will be established in connection with 
the university. There is an institution for the 
instruction of the deaf, dumb, and blind, at 
Talladega, in which there were 55 pupils at 
the date of the last report. 

The industrial resources of Alabama are still 
but imperfectly developed. Her natural capaci- 
ties for the production of wealth and the 
maintenance of commerce are very great, and, 
since the close of the war, much has been done 
to prepare the way for their development. 
With the aid of the State funds, railroads have 
been constructed in all directions, about two 
hundred miles on different lines having been 
ompleted during the past year. Among those 
finished since 1870 are the Alabama & Chatta- 
nooga, and the Montgomery & Eufaula, which 
connects the capital with the eastern districts 
of the State. The South and North road has 
been opened to Elyton, thereby connecting 
the mineral region with the southern ports. 
When the railroads now in course of con- 
struction are completed, the aggregates num- 
ber of miles within the State will be nearly 
three thousand. 

The 1,496 miles of railroad now completed, 
including main and side tracks, have an aggre- 
gate assessed value of $25,943,052.59. The fol- 
lowing are the different lines: 


NAME, Miles Value. 

Alabama & Chattanooga......... 250 $6,120,995 00 
Memphis & Charleston.......... 154 2,719,800 00 
Mobile & Girard......0..5.0..05. 84 1,076,760 00 
Mobile & Ohio............. hep 84 1,474,552 00 
Mobile & at a ee Pee Pe hee 171 2,862,580 00 
Montgomery & Eufaula.......... 57 824,289 60 
- Nashville & Decatur............. 29 386,435 00 
Nashville & Chattanooga........ 26 480,434 00 
Savannah & Memphis............ 21 263,900 00 
Selma & Gulficve. cessive ciccvces 81 425,275 00 
Selma, Marion & Memphis....... 48 771,000 00 
Selma & Meridian..............- 83 1,843,981 70 
Selma, Rome & Dalton........... 177 2,464,812 69 
MOULD A MOFLB cd incpades ces. ples 102 1,625,200 00 
Southwestern of Georgia......... 14,337 60 
WSETterA ITO 2d0. ev 167 2,588,700 00 
eke wile gableahwaeva ges 1,495% | $25,943,052 59 


The extent of the liabilities of the State on 
account of indorsement of bonds for various 
railroad lines is as follows: 


NAME OF ROAD. Miles, Amount. 

Alabama & Chattanooga............... 255 4,720,000 

Alabama & Chattanooga (alleged excess aries 
issued): . 2. dee Win eles a dlseniade Sais 580,000 
East Alabama & Cincinnati............ 20 820,000 
Mobile & Alabama Grand Trunk....... 20 320,000 
Mobile & Montgomery....... Math ee Welds esse |. 2,500,000 
Montgomery & Eufaula........-..0.00- 60 960,000 
MGMUM IGE AUN: 0s once s «sc efcoe mecheamen en 39 480,000 
Selma, Marion & Memphis............. 45 720,000 
South & Northiils. sisscd. cee sciectiee ty 100 | 2,200,000 
Savannah & Memphis................. 20 320,000 

State bonds for railroad purposes: 

Alabama & Chattanooga. ...........e0cees 2,000.000 

Montgomery & Eufaula............+.000 ; 
Total eeeeseas Pee eerere ee $15,420,000 
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~ The mineral region of Alabama, which oc- 
cupies the northeastern portion of the State, 
is very rich, but little has been done as yet 
to utilize its treasures. There are three coal- 
fields: the Warrior, having an extent of about 
three thousand square miles; the Cahaw- 
ba, seven hundred square miles; and the 
Tennessee, about three hundred square miles. 
The coal is mostly of a bituminous character. 
Near the coal-fields are rich deposits of iron-ore. 
Several iron-works are in operation, among 
them the following: the Briarfield works, 50 
miles north of Selma; Shelby works, near 
Columbiana; Salt Oreek Furnace, 15 miles 
from Talladega; Oxford Furnace, near Oxford: 
Choccolocea Furnace; Roups Valley Furnaces, 
82 miles northeast of Tuscaloosa; Irondale 
works, on the railroad from Montgomery to 
Decatur, about eight miles from Elyton; and 
Red Mountain works, at Grace’s Gap. 

The manufacturing interests of the State are 
progressing slowly. Several cotton-factories 
have been built in the region just north of the 
cotton-growing belt, which crosses the State 
with an average breadth of about 75 miles, 
and lies to the north of the timber districts. 
These are said to be in a flourishing condition, 
and rapidly extending their capacity. Agri- 
culture is still, however, the leading depart- 
ment of industry in the State. The second 
annual fair of the Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association was held at Pickett’s 
Springs, commencing on the 81st of October. 
There was a very liberal premium-list, and the 
display of the productions of the farm and 
workshop was very promising for the future 
welfare of the State. 

There was no general election in the State in 
1871. The election for county and local offi- 
cers occurred in November, and indicated a very 
nearly equal division between the two parties. 
The county of Mobile, the most populous, 
chose the Democratic candidates by over 2,000 
majority ; while that of Montgomery, the next 
in importance, was carried by the Republicans, 
almost without opposition. . 

The Republican State Committee held a 
meeting at Montgomery, on the 26th of No- 
vember, for the purpose of uniting the party 
on a common platform, and securing harmony 
in its ranks, in order that its influence might 
be unimpaired in the campaign of 1872. The 
meeting was attended by many leading Re- 
publicans, besides the members of the com- 
mittee, and the following resolutions were 
adopted as a basis of action for the party: 

Resolved, That the administration of President 
Grant meets with our hearty approval, and we point 
with just pride to its grand results in the faithful 
collection and disbursement of the public revenue, 
the immense reduction of the public debt, the wise 
and humane settlement of our differences with Great 
Britain, and the vigorous and successful enforcement 
of the Ku-klux act of Congress. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the glorious and over- 
whelming triumph of Republican principles, as shown 
in the recent elections, which we recognize as clearly 
indicating the fixed determination of the American 
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people that the recent amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, guaranteeing equal rights 
to all men, shall be neither repealed nor nullified, and 
that the whole power of the General Government 
shall be used, if necessary, to prevent and punish 
all unlawfal proscription and persecution of citizens, 
whether by individuals, or organizations, for the sake 
of political opinion or action. 

esolved, That unless this wicked and cruel per- 
secution, still persisted in in some portions of this 
State on account of political opinion, shall imme- 
diately cease, we shall unhesitatingly ask of the 
President of the United States that he shall promptly 
exercise the whole power given him by the Consti- 
tution and laws for its suppression, and for the swift 
punishment of the criminals. 

Resolved, That the Republican party is the party 
of equal rights, of obedience to the Constitution and 
to law, of peace and good-will to all men, and finds 
its truest platform in the words of the Master—‘‘ Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto 

ou. 
Resolved, That we pledge ourselves anew to the 
success of our great panes and to the work of 
educating, at the public expense, all classes of the 
children of our State; of restoring fraternal feeling 
among all the citizens of our great country. 

Resolved, That, condemning the violent and intol- 


erant tone of the regular Democratic party of the: 


South, and its useless and mischievous warfare 
against fixed facts, and seeking as we do the ends 
of justice, peace, education, and prosperity for all, 
we cordially invite the codperation of all good men 
seeking the general welfare. 

Resolved, 
from their chosen officers good and honest govern- 
ment, and that we sternly rebuke and denounce all 
corruption and unfaithfulness in public officers, and 
pledge our best efforts to secure the selection for all 
offices of men whose well-known character shall 
afford safe guarantees for honesty and competency. 

esolved, That the late elections in this State, in 
the evidence of Republican unity and growth where 
the voters were free to act in epepecney and of 
general Democratic discord and disintegration, give 
us the sure promise of complete triumph in the State 
next year, and enable us to give to our friends through 
out the country the assurance that the electoral vote 
of Alabama, though not needed, may be relied upon 
for the nominees of the Republican party for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President in 1872. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded by the chairman to the President of the 
United States, and to the Republicin papers in this 
and other States. - 


The Legislature of 1871-72 met at the capi- 
tal on the 20th of November, and remained in 
session until the 19th of December, when. it 
adjourned to the 10th of January, a resolution 
having been previously adopted, extending the 
session beyond the period of thirty days, to 
which it is regularly limited. Several meas- 
ures were set on foot to secure an amendment 
of the Constitution, but none of these were 
carried through before the recess. One reso- 
lution proposed seven amendments to be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people. The most im- 
portant of these affected the right of suffrage, 
and the maintenance of a system of public 
education. The former consisted of the fol- 
lowing to take the place of sections 8 and 4 
of article 7 in the present, instrument: 

The following persons shall not be entitled to vote, 
nor to hold office in this State: —_- 


1. Those who, during the late war between the 
States, inflicted, or caused to be inflicted, any cruel 


hat the people have the right to demand : 
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or unusual punishment not justifiable under the laws 
of civilized warfare, upon any soldier, sailor, or citi- 
zen. 

2. Those who have been convicted of treason, em- 
bezzlement of public funds, malfeasance in office, or 
felonies. 

8. Those who are idiots, or insane. And no per- 
son shall be eligible to any office in the State, who 
is disqualified under the fourteenth amendment of 
the he: Yas Constitution, until said disabilities are 
removed. 


On the subject of education, a substitute for 
article 11 was proposed. . This places the con- 
trol of the schools in the hands of a Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, district. su- 
perintendents, and township trustees, all to 
be elected by the people. It proposes to take 
the school legislation away from the Board of 
Education, and intrust it. to the Legislature, 
which ‘shall designate, in advance, such days 
as they may deem best (during the session of 
the General Assembly) for the consideration 
of measures relating to the educational inter- 
ests of the State; on which days the State 
Superintendent shall be entitled to a seat in 
the House, then considering educational meas- 
ures, and shall have and may exercise all of 
the rights and privileges of a member of such 
House, but shall have no vote. The Senate 
and House of Representatives shall not, upon 
the same day, consider matters connected with 
the educational interests of the State.”’ 

Funds for education are to be raised in ac- 
cordance with the following sections: 


Srcrion 6. The proceeds of all lands that have been 
or may be granted by the United States to the State 
for educational purposes ; of the swamp-lands; and 
of all lands, or other property given by individuals 
or rhe ar by the State for like purposes; and 
of estates of deceased persons who have died 
without leaving a willor heir; and all moneys which 
may be paid as an equivalent for exemption from 
military eu, shall be and remain a perpetual fund. 
which may be increased, but not diminished and 
the interest and income of which, together with the 
rents of all such lands as may remain unsold, and 
such other means as the General Assembly may 
provide, shall be inviolably appropriated to educa- 
tional purposes, and to no other purpose whatever. 

Sec. 7, In addition to the amount accruing from 
the above sources, there shall be collected, for edu- 
cational purposes alone, from every male inhabitant 
of the State, between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty years, a poll-tax of one dollar and fifty cents: 
Provided, That the poll-taxes, collected within a town- 
ship, shall be appropriated exclusively to the sup- 
port of the public schools within the township paying 
the same. 

Sxo. 8. The General Assembly shall have power, 
when deemed best for the interests of the State, to 
levy a special tax upon the people of the State, to be 
devoted exclusively to the support of the public 
schools : Provided, That authority may be conferred 
by law upon a county to levy and collect a special 
tax, for educational purposes, within its limits. 

_Sxc. 9. The General Assembly shall levy a spe- 
cific annual tax upon all railroads, navigation, bank- 
ing and insurance corporations, and upon all insur- 
ance, and foreign bank, and exchange agencies, and 
upon the profits of foreign bank bills issued in this 
State by any corporation, partnership or persons, 
which shall be exclusively devoted to the maintenance 
of the common schools, 


No final vote was taken on these proposi- 
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tions before the adjournment, and the same 
was the case with a set of resolutions propos- 
ing to call a convention to revise and amend 
the constitution of the State. 

A bill to prevent illegal voting, which pro- 
vides for the trial and punishment of all per- 
sons voting more than once at the same elec- 
tion, or perpetrating any other fraud on the 
ballot-box, was referred to a special joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, and had not been 
reported on at the time of adjournment. A 
bill to secure the free exercise of the elective 
franchise by all qualified voters in the State, 
providing that “it shall be unlawful to be- 
come a member of any secret organization, 
having for its object the undue influencing of 
any election held under the laws of this State, 
and that any person having membership with 
or participation in the unlawful designs of 
such secret organization shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, if convicted thereof, 
shall be fined not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000,” was indefinitely postponed in 
the House, by a vote of 42 to 40. 

The subject of the Alabama & Chatta- 
nooga Railroad was taken up, and measures 
were pending over the recess looking to a 
complete investigation of the affairs of the 
road and the interests of the State therein. 
Meantime an act was passed, empowering the 
Governor “‘to provide for the future payment 
of the interest due on the bonds” indorsed or 
issued by the State for the benefit of the road 
under the conditions mentioned in the act of 
March 8th, “whenever the same may become 
due, and a claim upon the State, by reason of 
the failure of the Alabama & Chattanooga 
Railroad Company to meet the same, or until 
otherwise provided for by law.” 

An act was passed to “relieve and regn- 
late the finances of the State.” This author- 
izes the issue of bonds for one million dollars, 
‘or such amount thereof as may be necessary 
to meet any deficiency in the Treasury,” the 
interest not to exceed eight per cent., payable 
semi-annually, and the bonds to be payable in 
twenty years, and renewable at the pleasure 
of the State. The Governor may place these 
bonds in the market from time to time, and 
sell such “an amount thereof as shall be re- 
quired to meet outstanding warrants on the 
Treasury—such appropriations as may be made 
by the General Assembly ; the interest on our 
foreign bonded debt, not incurred on account 
of any railroad company, and the temporary 
loan (one due on December -1, 1871, and the 
other falling due February 1, 1872), heretofore 
negotiated by the Governor for the purpose 
of paying interest on bonds of the Alabama 
& Chattanooga Railroad Company, and bonds 
loaned by the State to said company. Such 
bonds to be sold through the fiscal agents of 
the State.” The same act authorizes the issue of 
the ‘remaining certificates or receipts by the 
State” authorized by a law of 1867, the whole 
amount, however, not to exceed $400.000. The 
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fiscal agents are required to give bonds ‘for the 
faithful performance of their duties, and to ac- 
count for all moneys and securities of the State 
which may come into their possession or con- 
trol.” 

An act was also passed, providing for the 
establishment of a normal school for the edu- 
cation of white female teachers, to be located 
by commissioners named in the act; and an- 
other, providing for normal schools for the edu- 
cation of colored male and female teachers at 
Montgomery, Huntsville, Marion, and Sparta, 

Other important measures awaited the re- 
assembling of the Legislature in January, 1872. 

According to official authority, there are 
4,982,340 acres of improved land in the State, 
8,034,700 of woodland, and 1,456,570 of other 
unimproved land. The cash value of farms is 
$67,502,433; of farming implements and ma- 
chinery, $3,256,101; of all live-stock, $26,077,- 
267; of home manufactures, $1,083,720; of 
slaughtered animals, $4,556,467; estimated 
value of all farm products, including. better- 
ments and additions to stock, $66,532,810; 
true valuation of real and. personal estate, 


- $201,855,841. The total amount of wages paid 


to agricultural laborers, during the year, in- 
cluding value of board, was $11,791,191. The 
number of horses is 78,962; of mules and asses, 
75,644; of milch-cows, 165,663; of working- 
oxen, 57,237; of other cattle, 248,943; of 
sheep, 234,607; of swine, 701,346. The pro- 
ductions for the year were 1,049,960 bushels 
of wheat, 18,594 of rye, 16,660,488 of corn, 
767,732 of oats, 152,456 of peas and beans, 
157,446 of Irish, and 1,806,264 of sweet po- 
tatoes; 222,943 pounds of rice, 151,557 of 
tobacco, 370,773 of wool, 3,178,638 of butter, 
21,068 of wax, 307,706 of honey; 10,553 tons 
of hay, 166,009 gallons of cane and 261,986 
of sorghum molasses; and 423,312 bales of 
cotton. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the State is 2,231; capital, $5,713,607 ; 
steam-engines, 291, with 7,640 horse-power; 
water-wheels, 736, with 11,098 horse-power; 
employing 7,294 males above 16 years, 665 fe- 
males above 16, and 390 youth; wages paid 
during the year, $2,211,638; value of materials 
used, $7,643,784; of products, $13,220,655. 
Of the manufactories, the most important are, 
613 flour and meal mills, with a capital of 
$1,191,856; 33 establishments for ginning 
cotton, capital $14,575; 10 for the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods, capital $900,000; 3 of 
cotton thread and yarn, capital $31,000; 20 
for the manufacture and working of iron in 
various forms, capital $555,100; 143 for the 
manufacture of leather, capital $207,769; 13 
of machinery, capital $393,870; 284 saw-mills, 
capital $744,005. 

The deaths during the year were 10,771, of 
which 3,373 were from general diseases; 1,180 
from affections of the nervous, 2,055 of the 
respiratory, and 1,399 of the digestive system. 

The whole number of children attending 
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school during the same period was 77,189, of 
whom 31,098 were white males, 30,226 white 
females, 7,502 colored males, and 8,318 colored 
females. 

The number of persons, 10 years old and up- 
ward, who cannot read, is 849,771; who cannot 
write, 383,012, of whom 870 are foreign. Of 
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those who cannot write, 7,429 are white males, 
31,001 white females, 91,017 colored males, and 
98,344 colored females, above the age of 21. 

The following table gives the population of 
the State for the year 1870, together with the 
assessed value of all property, State taxation 
and debt: 


POPULATION. Total assessed | ar. ation not {Public Debt, 
COUNTIES. value of all National e’nty, town, 
Total, | White Colored. Native. Foreign Property. 3 ‘city, ete, 
ATUAILS cidcyessnoigoneee.ye« 11,628 4,829 7,292 11,590 33 $1,867,040 $29,998 setae 
pS E'S a Ae gS AS ae 6,194 5,057 1,137 6,187 q 144 | 7.263 a 
Baldwiil 3... hoes sco seecs 6,004 8,159 2.845 5,853 | 151 1,015,457 13,770 $2. 
Barbour o.. 3s. 020055 cies. 309 Bie ioe eae 10 : ape eee ag 
pe Re oP: I 7.469 5,06 ‘ 
Bbdbamtbs ia; «0. n0o0s vusireax 945 | 9,268 682 | 9,984 11 769,852 | 17,712 8,060 
BRUIGOK So esi shen amas’ Gow 24,474 7,223 17,251 24,388 86 4,090,919 55,014 26,000 
MRMMIAE oo oath tik ck ons ac docs 14,981 8,590 6.391 | 14,902 79 1.794867 31.161 12'500 
Culonn eee 13980 | 10,088 3,892 | 13,898 82 2)143;794 85.725 5.000 
Chambers. ......3..0-sc00- 17,562 8,974 8,588 7,504 58 1,687,876 27,371 172.000 
Oherokee .........cccccces 11,132 9,652 1,480 11,1¢4 28 1,447,524 23,950 5,C00 
Choctaw...-.....cscscseees 12/676 5,802 6,872 2,633 43 1,104,975 16,547 Sis aes 
Salita 5 ici acts decade 14,663 7.098 7.565 | > 14,601 62 1,224,414 21,126 mA 
CAB is ils aie zis soy op ese’ oe ri t iI pine a! inen pty oad ‘aiahe 
IB IBTOO arcs coe tep-co- andar ; 57 } : H 
Ce eer aed Bm | 5151 1,(020 6.169 2 352,217 10.566 9;870 
ih) a RL ae 12.537 7'898 4.639 | 12,452 85 1,741,247 28,582 10,006 
Cupiéedhi. 8... lense lcosces oot 4.667 4901 eae 20 960.888 16,760 Tae 
Toe P eee eee eee ee ee ch 4 ‘3 " 4 . 

Covington .....0....00000- 4,868 4/269 599 4,868 6 222 4.329 1,326 
Crenshaw......2.sssseeees 11,156 8,950 2,006 | 11,147 9 W91.719 14/622 4.660 
Wie Decne late. 11/325 9.528 1797 | 11,317 8 907,980 8.039 5,000 
anata ie | Se | as | Gael | rea | ee || a 
MAD s scale Sivas oe cea sees i vi 417, 5 ; 
Hlmore.. secs Mari nat | 6,730 14,407 79 207, 9.984 late 
HeamMb IA Ra es § i f SB | FLAUE Sea 
Btowahsi. secs ccaise caus 10,109 8,401 1,708 | 10,060 49 934.578 16,240 8,000 
Mavthad &oseise oobi 1.136 6,059 1,077 7195 it 620,555 10.779 10,000 
Branklin......+.0++.+00.. 8,000 6,693 1,213 Herd 15 2,641,007 41,519 9,000 
OVD ass cis éo apie esses i 3. i FE Sree re 
PINON book eg osc cs 18,399 3.858 | 14,541 | 18,327 "2 8,614,226 57.368 100,00 
WMG She tet ccnce! 21.792 4.802 | 16, 5687 | 105 4.388.895 |  %8.377 “19,060 
Maany Csi. .ecdts 14.191 91534 4.65% | 14,180 rl 1,404,241 24688 9,000 
Jackson ... .....s.0ssc0.. 19,410 | 16,350 3,060 ‘363 4% 1,709,760 30,091 16,500 
Seine ee isoot | gost | gio | isode | so | avdon | aeace | ovary 

MAORI as o's wore ste apie es s 92 vi 104, 36 
Lawrence................. 6.658 | 10,096 562 | 16,610 48 2,201,855 39:394 4:0C0 
yA Ne AR er 21.750 | 10,151 | 11,597 1692 58 2,229,037 28.604 250,000 
ani: eos | Ge] aes | ee] | pee | gee) aaa 

bi, Eee. ; y ‘ 9. 

“ET PORT RI 17.727 5,103 | 12,620 | 17.677 50 2,699,659 47,331 "995 
Madison ......0-crienees. 31,267 | 153587 | 15.740 1,023 | 944 7.229.214 | 1227193 149,000 
Marengo BARA ch git he 26,151 6,000 058 26,035 116 8,800,176 90,715 816 
Marshall..........0.2.....| 9,871 8'504 1,367 9,853 18 ,060,5 16.717 15,000 
MObNeLS s,s oki ioe 49.311 | 28195 | 91107 | 44,112 | 5,199 23,743.719 | 496.690 | 2,195,658 
Montoehs.. i. teed. oes t2 14,214 6,625 572 14,180 34 1,444.7 Pat Sea bal Srey Set 
Eos senna sot | es |g | eh | ae | aie | oes | 
POrry....eccceecesecseeoce| > Q4,9%5 7142 | 17888 | 24,877 98 4,721,580 69,861 12,600 
RRR RENE 17.690 8.052 9,638 | 17,655 35 1,482,010 hes Mints led eee 

OS Cie 6 RO ideaas 17,423 | 12/798 4.625 | 177392 31 1,699.337 99°030 | .asees 
Maveell 81. eHGHiO: areas | saae | asco | arora | 6s | gescd | 4603 | 23000 
Sanford.............0.....| 8,898 1.568 8.882 il "00,000 12.495 5,000 
GUMNG =<: 5 occ corks sche ies 12,218 8.840 31378 | 12,080 | 138 1,202,069 21.176 11,500 
Sti Claies 3.020082 9,360 7,295 2,065 9,353 " 673,550 11.910 8,000 
Gamter ssid.ievicivgs ces "109 5,202 | 18,907 | 24.012 9% 3,164,590 539 35,000 
Talladega........000s000.. 18,064 8.469 91595 7.963 | 101 3,541,690 58,268 i tka 
Toseinoee ei eet" anos, | iver | esos | devo | eer | geoome | atte | ote 
Walke? ccc ccatiinecscs : "935 "308 6.536 q "580,103 10,146 11,000 
Washingtom.......2..000.. 3912 | 2195 1,787 8,900 12 311,129 5,289 gr? 
Wilcox... 2s deo ee | 28/377 6.767 | 21.610 291 86 036,656 53.647 10,060 

DACOR sé viesvcetuctasesh ew 4,155 4,184 4.152 | 185,831 3,803 1,300 

Total for State........ | 996,992 | 521,884 | 475,510 | 987,030 | 9.962  |$155,582,595 | $2,982,982 | $4,799,186 


ALFORD, Very Rey. Heyry, D. D., Dean 
of Canterbury, an English clergyman, poet, 
biblical critic and philologist, born in London in 
1810; died at the deanery, Canterbury, January 
12,1871. He was educated at Ilminster Gram- 
mar-School, Somerset, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took the usual degrees. 


Tn 1884 he became Fellow of Trinity College. 
He had published in 1831 a volume of ‘‘ Poems 
and Poetical Fragments,” which was followed 
in 1835 by ‘“‘ The School of the Heart and Other 
Poems,” of which repeated editions have been 
called for. From 1885 to 1853 Mr. Alford was 
Vicar of Wymeswold, in Leicestershire, In 
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1841 he published a critical work, ‘‘ Chapters 
on the Poets of Greece,” and the same year 
was Hulsean Lecturer to the University of Cam- 
bridge, his subject being ‘‘The Divine Reve- 
lation of Redemption.” He was appointed 
Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy to 
the University of London in 1841, and held 
the office till 1857. From 1853 to 1857 he 
resided in London, and was ofliciating minister 
at the Quebec-Street Chapel, where he enjoyed 
a high reputation for eloquence. On the death 
of Dean Lyall, in 1857, Lord Palmerston ap- 
pointed him Dean of Canterbury, and in that 
office he remained till his death. For at 
least ten years before becoming Dean of Can- 
terbury, Mr. (now Dr.) Alford had been turn- 
ing his attention in the direction of philology 
and biblical criticism. His researches on the 

improvement and correction of the Greek text 
of the New Testament were very thorough and 
deliberate. In 1849 he published the first 
volume of his commentary on the Greek Tes- 

tament, and the fourth and last in 1861. It has 

gone through several improved editions, em- 

bodying the latest discoveries of Tischendorf, 

Tregelles, and others. The sixth edition of the’ 
first volume had been published before his death. 

Besides the edition with the Greek text, he 

published the Commentary for English readers, 

substituting a revision of the authorized version 

for the original, both in the text and the com- 

ments. He also issued a Greek Testament, in 

one volume, with very brief notes for schools, 

and a separate edition of his English New Tes- 

tament (1869). He had made arrangements 

for a similar Commentary on the Old Testa- 

ment, with the aid of other scholars; but this 

will probably be relinquished. The Commen- 

tary, or, as it is generally called, ‘‘Alford’s Greek 

Testament,” contains a corrected Greek text, 

with a pretty full critical apparatus on the 

principles of modern criticism since Lachmann. 

The explanatory notes are brief, condensed, 

judicious, critical, and pervaded by a Christian 

and devout spirit. He has mastered and di- 

gested the immense material and brought it 

within reasonable limits and into readable 

shape for the theological student. He has 

made free and judicious use of the best German 

critics and commentators, especially De Wette, 

Meyer, Liicke, Tholuck, Olshausen, and Stier. 

Of Dr. Alford’s other literary labors we may 

speak more briefly. He had published two or 
three volumes of sermons; a fourth edition of 
his complete poetical works (in 1863); a hymn- 
book entitled “‘ The Year of Praise” (1867); a 
Prayer-book entitled ‘The Year of Prayer” 

(1868) ; and alittle book thrown off in a hurry, 

and not quite so carefully written as it should 
have been, called “The Queen’s English.” 
This was sharply reviewed by Mr. Moon, in 
“The Dean’s English,” and the dean retorted 
in ‘*Mr. Moon’s English.” He was also the 
founder and for some years editor of The Con- 
temporary Review, 

' ALSACE AND LORRAINE. As was ex- 
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pected at the end of 1870,* one of the principal 
conditions on which the Government of Ger- 
many insisted in concluding peace with France 
was the cession of Alsace and the German- 
speaking portion of Lorraine. In Article I. of 
the preliminary peace concluded at Versailles 
on February 26, 1871, the new demarcation- 
line was determined upon as follows: 


- France relinquishes all its rights and claims, in 
favor of the German Empire, on that territory which 
lies east of the following boundary: The line of de- 
marecation commences on the northwestern boundary 
of the canton Cattenom toward the grand-duchy of 
Luxemburg ; follows in a southern direction the 
western boundaries of the cantons Cattenom and 
Thionville ; intersects the canton Briey in running 
along the western boundaries of the communes Mon- 
tois-la-Montagne and Roncourt, as well as the east- 
ern boundaries of the communes Marie-aux-Chénes, 
Saint-Ail, and Habonville; touches the frontier of the 
canton Gorze, which it intersects on the boundaries 
of the communes Vionville, Bouniéres, and Onville ; 
follows the southern boundary of the arrondisse- 
ment Metz, the western boundary of the arrondisse- 
ment Chateau Salins, to the commune Pettoncourt, 
whose western and southern boundary it encloses ; 
and then follows the crest of the mountains lying be- 
tween the Seille and Moncel to the boundary of the 
arrondissement Saarburg south of Garde. Then the 
line of demarcation coincides with the boundary of 
this arrondissement up to the commune Tauconville, 
whose northern boundary it touches. Thence it fol- 
lows the crest of the mountains between the sources 
of the Sarre Blanche and of the Vezouze to the boun- 
dary of the canton Shirmeck ; passes along the west- 
ern boundary of this canton, encloses the communes 
Saales, Bourg-Bruche, Calroy-la-Roche, Plaine, Ran- 
rupt, Saulxures and St.-Blaise-la-Roche in the can- 
ton Saales; and then coincides with the western 
boundary of the departments Haut-Rhin and Bas- 
Rhin up to the canton Belfort. It leaves the south- 
ern boundary of this canton near Vouvenans, inter- 
sects the canton Delle at the southern boundary of 
the communes Bourogne and Froide-Fontaine, and 
reaches the Swiss frontier, in passing along the east- 
ern boundary of the communes Jonchery and Delle. 
The boundary-line as designated has, however, been 
changed as follows, with consent of the contracting 
powers : In the former department of the Moselle 
the villages Marie-aux-Chénes, near St.-Privat-la- 
Montagne, and Vionville, to the west of Rezonville, 
are ceded to Germany. On the other hand, the city 
and fortress of Belfort, with a rayon to be deter- 
mined upon, remain with France. 


Article I. of the permanent treaty of peace, 
signed on May 10, 1871, contains the follow- 
ing: 

The distance from the city of Belfort to the boun- 
dary-line, as was originally proposed at the negotia- 
tion of Versailles, and is designated on the map an- 
nexed to the ratified documents of the prelimina- 
ries of the 26th of February, is regarded as decisive 
for the rayon which, according to the respective 
clause of the first article of the preliminaries of peace, 
shall remain with France, with the city and fortress 
of Belfort. The German Go~ernment is willing to 
enlarge this rayon in such a wnanner that it shall in- 
elude the cantons of Belfort, Delle, and Giromagny, 
as well as the western part of the canton Fontaine, 
westward of a line from the point where the Rhine- 
Rhéne Canal leaves the canton Delle, in the south 


* See the preceding volume of the AmmRIcAN ANNUAL 
Crciop-xp1A for statistics of the two General Govern- 
ments of “Alsace and Lorraine,”’ organized in 1870 by 
the German Government, as well as the population of all 
the towns containing upward of 5,000 inhabitants. 
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from Montreux Chateau to the northern boundary 
of the canton between Bourg and Félon, where this 
line reaches the eastern boundary of the canton Gi- 
romagny. The German Government will, however, 
only cede the above-mentioned territory on the con- 
dition that the French Republic on its part give its 
consent to a rectification of the frontiers along the 
western boundaries of the cantons Cattenom and 
Thionville, which leaves to Germany the territory on 
the east of a line, which, starting from the boundary 
of Luxemburg between Hussigny and Redingen, 
leaving the villages Thil and Villerupt with France 
and passing along between Erronville and Aumetz, 
between Beuvillers and Boulange, between Trieux 
and Lommeringen, reaches the old boundary-line 
between Avril and Moyeuvre. 


The additional Article III. to the same treaty 
also modifies the boundary in the south of 
Belfort. It reads as follows: 


The cession of territory near Belfort, which the 
German Government, in Article I. of the present 
treaty, offers in exchange for the rectification of the 
frontier west of Thionville, is enlarged by the terri- 
tory of the following steamy. re Rougemont, Leval, 
Petite-Fontaine, Romagny, Félon, La Cha elle-sous- 
Rougemont, Augeot, Vauthiermont, La Riviére, La 
Grange, Reppe, Fontaine, Frais, Foussmagne, Cu- 
neliéres, Montreux-Chiteau, Bretagne, Chavannes- 
les-Grands, Chavanatte, and Suarce. The road from 
pete ed to Remiremont which leads over the 
Ballon @ Alsace will remain with France in its whole 
extent, and, as far as it lies outside of the canton Gi- 
romagny, will serve as boundary. 


The five departments of Northeastern France 
which were affected by the cession of territory 
have the following number of inhabitants : 


I. Department Bas-Rhin......... Re SOE e 588,970 
Il. Department Haut-Rhin.............. Rene Aes 530,285 
IIL Department Vosges.........sccceccesencecces 418,998 
IV. Department Meurthe .............se0ccescees 428,387 
V.. Department Moselle, ........6..cvesssevcesee « 452,157 


The territory of the new German province 
of Alsace and Lorraine is composed of the fol- 
lowing five parts: 


I, The entire department Bas-Rhin. 
IL. Of the department Haut-Rhin is ceded to Germany : 


Inhabitants, 
1. Of the arrondissement Belfort............ 6,265 
2. Of the arrondissement Colmar............ 217,693 
8. Of the arrondissement Miihlhausen....... 179,347 


Total of the Department Haut-Rhin.... 473,305 
Ill. Of the department Vosges is ceded to Germany : 


Of the arrondissement St. Die............... 21,637 
IV. Of the department Meurthe is ceded to Germany: 
1. Of the arrondissement Saarburg.......... 4, 
2. Of the arrondissement Salzburg.......... 55,363 
Total of the Department Meurthe...... 420,100 
V. Of the department Moselle is ceded to Germany : 
1. Of the arrondissement Metz...........0.05 160,701 
2. Of the arrondissement Briey.............. 585 
3. Of the arrondissement Diedenhofen....... 90,591 
4. Of the arrondissement Saargemiind........ 131,876 
Total of the Department Moselle...... . 393,753 
RECAPITULATION. 
Mil Inhabit 
I. Department Bas-Rhin........ 1786 5 E 588,970 
Il. Department Haut-Rhin........ 1,353.73 473,305 
III. Department Vosges.........., 86.87 21,637 
IV. Department Meurthe......... - 66.44 120.100 
VY. Department Moselle........... 1,637.91 893,753 
Moths svi sec c's eevee yeopeqenn 5,601.91 1,597,765 


This territory was divided by the German 
Government into 22 circles, which correspond 
to the old French division into cantons, 
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CIRCLES. Inhabitants. 
I. Department of Uj Rhine 

Z: Circle Alt sees feeerseres eee ee ee 57,147 
2. Circle MithIhausen,........ ssseeeeee Nba . 
8. Circle Thann,........ 1 St Pe + pascewetaios . 65,710 
4. Circle Gebweiler.......... pr eend ones Saaeeet 10D, 140 
5.. Circle Qatgan 25... bares i dvindoo de Bee RRes a 
6. Circle Rappoltsweiler...... ¢ 00 cole ee aaa -- 69,672 


Total Upper Rhine.........:. seccceee 473,805 


II. Department of Lower Rhine. 
x Circle Sc RRM PIE ic Be io'sa'ciun Se Malin tees 79,028 
8. Circle Erstein............. eee wees ee +340 
9. Circle: Molgheim s.:. ........ 5... cccccseee . 28,279 
10. Strasbourg city circle.......... areiecne ssee 84,167 
11. Strasbourg country circle................ . 5,015 
12. Circle gh paver hg a Sle dsieeshisade . 5,394 
18. Circle Weissenburg........ Sieh co dsicn ties + 63,732 
14. Circle Zabern................ ¥:q.0 ide gia’ CR 
Total Lower Rhine............--....006 610,607 

Til. Department of Lorraine. 
15. Circle Saarzemiind .............00..65 ‘veee 65,991 
16. Circle Forbach ........... PE SE ‘Seea 60,885 
1%, Circle Bolchen... «oe 50,986 
18, Diedenhofen..................- cesee 79,208 
19. Metz city circle cceee 54,817 
20. Metz country circle............. -eeee 16,886 
21. Circle Salzburg-..... SES at eels o 09's oe <1 DO Ote 
22. Circle Saarburg............ Rabie take as veece> 64,787 
te LOVPAING, Gas bus ue hs ee bon ose «eee 513,853 
RECAPITULATION. 

DEPARTMENTS. | Square Miles, Inhabitants, 
* Upper Rhine... 6.4.0.6. ede se BRBDBNB 473,805 
Lower Rhine,............ bs cbes-oe 1, 880,85 610,607 
DGLPRIAG Se base as ots he cane ioc ce AUEOS 513,853 
Total Alsace and Lorraine:.. 5,597.95 1,597,765 


“In May, the Federal Council of Germany 
submitted to the Reichstag a bill for incorpo- 
rating Alsace and Lorraine into the German 
Empire. They were not to be annexed to any 
particular German state, but to constitute a 
province of the empire, immediately subject 
to the Imperial Government and the Federal 
authorities. The reason for making this ar- 
rangement, which took many by surprise, was 
thus explained by Prince Bismarck in a speech 
made in the German Diet on May 25th: 


It is first necessary to reconnoitre the country. 
What we now have to give the Alsatians is the right 
of German citizenship, the privilege of free inter- 
course in Germany in commercial and social rela- 
tions. We must come to a conclusion respecting the 
form in which we will give them this citizenship. 
Thereby it can only be a question whether Alsace 
shall be annexed to one of the existing states of the 
Union, or whether it shall be a direct province of 
the empire, until it shall have become domesticated in 
the family. It has only earnestly come in question 
whether Alsace shall be given to Prussia, or whether 
it shall be an imperial province. I have expressed 
myself unconditionally for the latter alternative, as 
I regard it as more easy for the Alsatians to become 
friendly to the name of “‘ German” than to that of 
‘* Prussian.” It is our task to strengthen particular- 
ism in Alsace. The more they regard themselves as 
Alsatians, the more they will be inclined to give up 
the French. I feel the necessity of ascertaining the 
disposition of the Alsatians when this act goes Into 
operation; and, as far as I feel myself called upon to 
anvibe his Majesty the Emperor, the first decree 
will be to carry out the municipal elections, and the 
second to elect General Councils. Thus we would 
have Assemblies which would give us more informa- 
tion respecting the necessities of the situation than — 
our officials could. I have not the least hesitation 
about submitting to election the choice of municipal 
authorities. It is not to be avoided that an official 
who comes a stranger tothe country occasions dissatis- 
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faction, which is by no means consistent with the in- 
tentions of the Government. There would be mutual 
denunciations and suspicions. I much less fear the 
municipal authorities, when elected by the parishes, 
than our own officials, If I should be deceived in 
this hope, it is an advantage of an energetic Govern- 
ment that it can promptly repair trifling errors. 
How far we are able to go in leaving the country to 
govern itself, I will not here decide. Under ion 
circumstance we will go as far as is consistent wit 
the security of the country. This is a task which is 
new to my previous sphere of action; and it is so 
difficult that I do not approach it w.thout hesitation. 
The task that I created for myself on assuming 
charge of the Prussian ministry, to restore the Ger- 
man Kanpirs in some form, has been accomplished, 
and I regard my political obligations to my Father- 
land in a certain degree as finished; and if I, at my 
age, am not terrified at the task, it 1s because of my 
interest in the welfare of the inhabitants of Alsace, 
l regard myself as their advocate 


Prince Bismarck declared himself opposed 
to the two provisions which the committee of 
the Diet had added to the bill, as proposed by 
the Federal Council, especially the one short- 
ening the dictatorial power of the Imperial 
Government. The vote was taken on June 3d. 
Clause 1, which incorporates Alsace and Lor- 
raine with Germany as a direct province of 
the empire, was agreed to with only two dis- 
senting voices. On clause 2, which provides 
that the dictatorial power shall continue until 
the 1st of January, 1873, Prince Bismarck 
stated that the difference between his views 
and those of the Parliament consisted in his 
considering that the wishes and requirements 
of the country were not sufficiently taken into 
account in the decisions arrived at by the Par- 
liament. It was possible, perhaps, that even 
before 1873 he might be in a position to pro- 
pose that the Alsatians should take part in 
parliamentary legislation; he might also admit 
them before that date to the Federal Council. 
He persisted in the wish for a longer term of 
dictatorial power, because he believed that the 
Government would, for a time, treat Alsace in 
& more generous manner than Parliament. He 
pointed out the peculiarities of the country, 
which it would be necessary to handle with 
care, mentioning as instances the positions of 
lawyers and bailiffs, whose offices had hitherto 
been acquired by purchase, and who would 
therefore have to be indemnified, if the pres- 
ent arrangements were modified. Such labors 
as these modifications would render necessary 
were not suitable for the action of Parliament; 
otherwise, the duration of a session would be 
illimitable. At a later stage of the discussion, 
Prince Bismarck stated, in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, that the participation of 
Alsace in the deliberations of the Parliament 
would not be identical with the introduction 
of the imperial constitution in Alsace, but 
would rather be a sort of preparatory course. 
In the bill it was provided that some portions 
of the constitution might be put in force before 
the validity of the bill ceased, and this might 
be done with regard to electoral rights with- 
out thereby restricting legislation for Alsace 

vou. x1—2 A 
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to a parliamentary form. Clause 2 was then 
adopted, as proposed by the committee. After 
a short debate, the remaining paragraphs, and 
subsequently the whole bill, were adopted. 

In October, a treaty was concluded between 
France and Germany, by which the Govern- 
ment of France granted for the articles of 
export from Alsace-Lorraine, into France, ex- 
emptions from or reductions of duty to the 
end of the year 1872. In return, similar favors 
were granted by Germany to a few articles of 
export from France into Alsace-Lorraine to 
the same date. One article of the treaty pro- 
vides for the restoration of three villages to 
France. 

Municipal elections were held in Alsace and 
Lorraine at the close of July. In a few places 
they were declared void, in consequence of the 
small vote. The German Government brought 
no pressure to bear upon the electors, the im- 
mense majority of whom were unquestionably 
sympathizing with France. Many of the in- 
habitants emigrated to France, Switzerland, or 
the United States of America. Many others, 
availing themselves of that clause of the con- 
stitution which leaves to the people of the an- 
nexed provinces the choice of adopting the 
French or the German nationality, preferred 
to remain in Alsace as Frenchmen. As they 
openly betrayed their entire sympathy with 
the ‘‘ Ligue Alsacienne et Lorraine de la Déli- 
vrance,” which had been organized in Paris, to 

repare the way for the recovery of the two 
ost provinces, the German Government warned 
this class of Alsatians that as foreigners they 
were only tolerated, and that, in case of emer- 
gency, the German Government must reserve 
to itself full liberty of action with regard to 
them. The French Government yielded, how- 
ever, to the remonstrances of Germany, and 
dissolved the “‘ Ligue Alsacienne”’ as being in- 
compatible with the principles of international 
law. The society accordingly changed its 
name into “Société Alsace-France-Lorraine,”’ 
and, dropping all political paragraphs of their 


statutes, assumed the character merely of a 


philanthropical society. 

The. administration of the new German | 
province will be gradually assimilated to that 
of the remainder of Germany. . The Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg will be reorganized, and the 
Government intends to make it one of the 
prominent universities of the German Empire, 
hoping that a German university will exercise 
a great influence in favor of a revival of Ger- 
man sentiments among the mass of the people. 
The gymnasia, normal and primary schools, 
will soon be reconstructed under the German 
system. Compulsory education has already 
been introduced. As regards the two lan- 
guages of the new province, the Strassburger 
Zeitung, of August 27th, contains the follow- 
ing official communication: “It is, of course, 
understood that instruction in the German 
language will at once be obligatory in all the 
schools, and that, in every class, at least six 
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hours a week will be devoted to it, so as to 
enable the pupils to pass the examinations. 
The lowest class of every institution must. con- 
duct the entire instruction, with the exception 
of the French, to which six hours will be given, 
in the German language. For the following 
years it is intended to divide, in the higher 
classes of the learned institutions, the several 
branches among the two languages, using the 
German language for the instruction in Latin, 
Greek, history, and geography.” 

AMERICA, The year 1871 has been event- 
ful in history, in witnessing the settlement, by 
peaceful arbitration, of the long-standing dis- 
putes between the United States and England. 
The most important of these disputes is to be 
adjusted by a tribunal at Geneva, for which each 
of the contracting parties, as well as the King 
of Italy, the President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and the Emperor of Brazil, appointed one 
member. The Emperor of Germany, in com- 
pliance with the joint wish of the two Govern 
ments, consented to act as the arbitrator of the 
disputed water-boundary between the United 
States and Great Britain. The outrages com- 
mitted in Corea against an American surveying- 
party led to an armed expedition against that 
country, in which several forts were destroyed, 
after which the expedition returned, as it was 
found impracticable to obtain any further re- 
sult. The most important events in the inter- 
nal history of the United States were the or- 
ganization of a Territorial Government for the 
District of Columbia, and the adoption of strin- 
gent measures for the suppression of polygamy 
among the Mormons. In October, the Presi- 
dent, in pursuance of an act of Congress, com- 
monly known as the Ku-klux law, issued a 
proclamation suspending the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus in nine counties of 
South Carolina, on the ground that unlawful 
combinations of men endeavored to deprive 
the emancipated class of the substantial bene- 
fit of freedom, and to prevent the free political 
action of those citizens who did not sympa- 
thize with themselves. The national debt of 
the United States was during the year reduced 
to the extent of $86,057,126; but the pros- 
perity of the country, on the other hand, greatly 
suffered by terrible fires, especially in the city 
of Ohicago, and in the woods of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Under the presidency of a commissioner of 
the United States, a conference was held at 
Washington between the plenipotentiaries of 
Spain and the allied South American republics, 
which resulted in an armistice, with a reason- 
able assurance of a permanent peace, 

The Empire of Brazil has taken the initia- 
tory steps toward the abolition of slavery; but 
in the West India colonies of Spain the reforms 
in this direction which were promised by the 
Spanish Government have not been carried 
out, the laws and regulations for the apparent 
abolition of slavery in Cuba and Porto Rico 
retaining most of the laborers in life-long bond- 
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age. . In Brazil another important reform has 
been inaugurated by the introduction of com- 
pulsory education, 

The republics of Spanish America have been 
in a more disturbed condition than usual. Al- 
most every one, with the exception of Chili, 
has been a prey to civil war, and in several the 
disturbances continued during the greater part 
of the year. In Ecuador, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
and Salvador, the regular government: was 
overthrown by a successful revolution. Vene- 
zuela and Colombia appear to be bankrupt, as 
they are unable to meet the financial responsi- 
bilities which they incurred by formal treaties, 
Real progress is made in Chili and in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, where the cause of education 
is advancing. . 

The struggle of the Cubans for their inde- 
pendence continued throughout the year, 
though there appears to be no hope for their im- 
mediate success. _Unheard-of atrocities were 
committed by the Spaniards in their attempts to 
suppress the insurrectionary movements, and 
all demonstrations in their favor. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States found it neces- 
sary to instruct the naval commanders in Cu- 
ban waters to spare no effort in case it should 
become necessary to protect the lives and 
property of bona-fide American citizens, and to 
maintain the dignity of the flag. 

In accordance with a resolution passed. by 
Congress, President Grant, in January, ap- 
pointed three commissioners to visit San Do- 
mingo and report upon the condition of affairs 
on the island. In April the President sent to 
Congress the report of the commissioners, 
which is highly favorable to the annexation of © 
the republic to the United States. While the 
ruling party in’ San Domingo continued to 
show a great anxiety for having the annexa- 
tion scheme carried out, public opinion in 
Hayti strongly declared itself against the meas- 
ure. (See Pusrio DoouMENTS.) 

ANDERSON, Rosert, Brigadicr and Brevet 
Major-General, U. 8. A., born at ‘‘ Soldiers’ Re- 
treat,” near Louisville, Ky., June 14, 1805; died 
at Nice, France, October 26, 1871. His father 
was a colonel in the Revolutionary army, and 
his mother a cousin of Chief-Justice Marshall. 
He graduated from the Military Academy at 
West Point as brevet second-lieutenant of First 
Artillery, but was transferred to the Second 
Artillery as full second-lieutenant the same 
year. After spending a few months at Santa 
Fé de Bogota as private secretary of the United 
States minister there, he returned, and was or- 
dered to the artillery-school for practice at 
Fortress Monroe, Va., where he remained until 
1828, being then placed on ordnance duty, 
upon which he continued until 1832. Though 
only a second-lieutenant in the regular army, 
he received, May 9, 1882, the honorary ap- 
pointment of assistant inspector-general with — 
the rank of colonel of Illinois Volunteers, in 
the “Black Hawk War,” and as such was en- 
gaged in the battle of “Bad Axe” under Gen- 
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eral Atkinson. The war against the Sac In- 
dians having terminated, he passed the follow- 
ing three years in the performance of garrison 
and ordnance duties, and the succeeding two 
at the Military Academy in giving instructions 
in the department of artillery. In 1837-’38 he 
served in the Florida War, was engaged in sev- 
eral sharp actions with the Seminoles, and for 


his gallantry and successful conduct during 


these hostilities was brevetted captain April 2, 
1838, the date of his capture of forty-five In- 
dians near Fort Lauderdale. From May 9 to 
July 7, 1838, he was aide-de-camp to Major- 
General Scott during the emigration of the 
Cherokees to the west of the Mississippi, and 
at the latter date, on the reorganization of the 
staff of the army, was made assistant adjutant- 
general, continuing on duty with General Scott 
at New York, the headquarters of the Eastern 
Department, until July, 1841, when he became 
a member of a board of officers to examine his 
own translation from the French of ‘ Instruc- 
tion for Field Artillery—Horse and Foot,” 
which he had prepared for the service of the 
United States and published in 1840. This 
_work he supplemented in 1860, with a trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Evolutions of Field-Batteries.” He 
was promoted October 23, 1841, to a captaincy 
of artillery, preferring which he accepted his 
line and relinquished his staff appointment. 
Until 1847 he was engaged on board and gar- 
rison duties, and then joined his old com- 
mander in his great campaign in Mexico, con- 
tinuing with him from the siege of Vera Cruz 
until disabled by a severe wound received Sep- 
tember 8, 1847, in assaulting the enemy’s works 
at Molino del Rey, where, for his bravery, he 
was brevetted a major. After recovering from 
his wound he was placed on garrison and ar- 
tillery board duty until July 11, 1853, when he 

ecame governor of the branch military asylum 
at Harrodsburg, in his native State, an institu- 
tion of which he was the founder. After hold- 
ing this appointment until November 1, 1854, 
he was put on various board and inspection 
duties until the autumn of 1860, in the mean 
time, October 5, 1857, being promoted major 
of the First Artillery. Holding this rank, he 
was selected by General Scott, with whom he 
had always been a favorite, to command the 
United States troops in Charleston harbor, 
where there was already a speck of war ap- 
pearing above the horizon. General Scott 
selected Major Anderson for this position, 
from his full confidence in his integrity, though 
knowing him to be extensively connected with 
the South both by birth and marriage. Owing 
to the directions of John B. Floyd, Buchanan’s 
Secretary of War, Anderson was not allowed 
a battalion, but only two skeleton companies 
(80. officers and men in all), and November 20, 
1860, made his headquarters at Fort Moultrie, 
appealing constantly, but in vain, to the Goy- 
ernment for reénforcements and _ supplies. 
Deeming Fort Moultrie untenable, under the 
threatened assault of the secessionists, he 
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transferred his entire command to Fort Sum- 
ter, during the night of December 26th, taking 
with him all the provisions, munitions, etc., 
that could be conveniently transported. The 
removal was effected by means of two schoon- 
ers, which made several trips during the night, 
passing directly by the harbor guard-boat Nina, 
and affecting no concealment. The news of 
this movement roused the nation to the con- 
sciousness of approaching hostilities. The se- 
cessionists assailed the major as guilty of a 
“gross breach of faith,” while in the loyal 
States it was hailed as an act of judicious pa- 
triotism. The firm attitude and unfaltering 
loyalty of Anderson during the succeeding 
days soon brought matters toacrisis. He gave 
formal notice to Gov. Pickens, of South Caro- 
lina, that he was determined to replenish his 
nearly exhausted supply of provisions, This the 
secessionists were determined not to tolerate, 
and General Beauregard, who had telegraphed 
Major Anderson’s decision to Montgomery, re- 
ceived orders thence to demand the prompt 
surrender of the fort, and, in case of refusal, 
to reduce it. The demand was accordingly 
made at 2 p.m. on April 11th, and courteously 
declined. General Beauregard at 11 P. M. again 
addressed Major Anderson, asking him to state 
at what time he would evacuate Fort Sumter, 
if unmolested, and was answered that he 
would do so at noon on the fifteenth, should he 
not have received “controlling instructions”’ 
from the national Government, or additional 
supplies. This answer was deemed unsatisfac- 
tory, and, at 3.20 a.m. of the 12th, Major An- 
derson was duly informed that fire would be 
opened on Fort Sumter in one hour. What 
followed is best told in the brief report which 
Major Anderson sent to the Government: 


Sreamsure Batic, orF Sanpy Hook, } 
April 18,1861.  § 
The Hon. 8. Cameron, Secretary of War: 

Sir: Having defended Fort Sumter for thirty-four 
hours, until the quarters were entirely burned, the 
main gates destroyed, the Bee seriously in- 
jured, the magazine surrounded by flames, and its door 
closed from the effects of the heat, four barrels and 
three cartridges of powder only being available, and 
no provisions but pork remaining, I accepted terms of 
evacuation offered by General Beauregard (being the 
same offered by him on the 11th instant, prior to the 
commencement of hostilities), and marched out of 
the fort on Sunday afternoon, the 14th instant, with 
colors flying and drums beating, bringing away com- 
pany and private property, and saluting my flag with 

guns, 
"ROBERT ANDERSON, Major First Artillery. 


The day after leaving. Fort Sumter, Ander- 
son, with his little tried band of seventy men, 
sailed for New York, where he was most en- 
thusiastically received, the city authorities 
marking their approbation of his services by 
conferring upon him the freedom of the city. 
In 1865 he was permitted to hoist the Union 
flag again over the ruins of Fort Sumter. 

President Lincoln, in recognition of Ander- 
son’s services, appointed him, May 15, 1861, a 
brigadier-general in the Regular Army, and 
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placed him in command of the Department 
of Kentucky, and subsequently of that of 
the Cumberland, which his shattered health 
compelled him to relinquish in the following 
October. From this time till his retirement 
from active service, October 27, 1863, he per- 
formed no duty except for a short period in 
command of Fort Adams, Newport harbor, 
Rhode Island. However, to entitle him to full 
pay, the Government generously gave him a 
nominal position on the staff of the general 
commanding the Eastern Department, which 
continued until terminated by army regula- 
tions and law. On February 3, 1865, he was 
brevetted a major-general, “for gallant and 
meritorious service in the harbor of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., in the defence of Fort Sumter.” 

In 1870 he went abroad, first to Dresden, 
then to Tours, and finally to Nice, hoping for 
relief in the mild, congenial climate of South- 
ern France; but his health was so broken by 
his long service and severe wound in the army, 
and his constitution so shattered by the hard- 
ships and anxiety he had endured at Fort Sum- 
ter, that death in his sixty-seventh year at last 
came to end his sufferings. 

ANDREW, Right Rev. James Oscoon, D. D., 
the senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, born in Georgia in 1794; died 
in Mobile, Ala., March 2, 1871. He joined the 
South Carolina Conference in 1812 or 1813, 
received deacon’s orders in 1814, and full or- 
dination in 1816, After passing through the 
usual course of promotion in the Methodist 
Church, being for several years a presiding 
elder, etc., he was ordained hishop by the 
General Conference which met in Philadelphia 
in 1832. He had, meantime, married a lady 
who owned slaves; but, though this fact was 
known at the time of his ordination as bishop, 
and the declarations of Wesley on the subject 
were very explicit, yet no action was taken in 


regard to his disqualification till the conference 


which met in New York in 1844. Even then 
the action seems not to have been formal or 


regular, in the nature of an impeachment, but, 


aiter a long and somewhat heated discussion, 
a resolution was passed requesting him to de- 
sist from exercising the functions of a bishop 
until he should cease to be a slaveholder. 
Thereupon, the representatives of thirteen 
Southern conferences presented a_ protest 
against the action of the General Convention, 
and expressed their conviction that the further 
exercise of jurisdiction over them by the General 
Convention would be prejudicial to the interests 
of the Church in the Southern States. This 
led to the complete organization, in May, 1845, 
of the “ Methodist Episcopal Church South,” 
of which Bishop Andrew became one of the 
first bishops, and over it he presided till his 
death. Bishop Andrew was an able preacher, 
a man of genial and kindly temper, not fond 
of strife or controversy. He has left very few 
published writings, principally sermons and 
addresses, but till the failure of his health was 
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a very active and devoted superintendent of 
the Church. 

ANGLICAN CHURCHES.* According to 
the statements in the Kalendar of the English 
Church for 1871, the number of church-sit- 
tings in the dioceses of the Province of Can- 
terbury is 4,442,414; aggregate of Episcopal 
income, £119,500; number of deaneries, 455; 
of benefices, 10,452 ;- of curates, 4,927. The 
number of church-sittings in the dioceses of 
the Province of York is 1,323,016; the aggre- 
gate income, £37,700; number of deaneries, 
110; of benefices, 2,385; of curates, 1,112. 

The dioceses in India and the Colonies are 
classified geographically in the Kalendar of 
the English Church, as follows: 

East Indies—Bombay, Calcutta, Columbo, 
Labuan, Madras; five dioceses. Total num- 
ber of clergy, 441; income of bishops, about 
£12,260. 

West Indies.—Antigua, Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
Nassau; four dioceses. Number of clergy, 248; 
income of bishops, £8,625. 

South America.—Guiana; one diocese. Num- 
ber of clergy, 83; income of bishop, £2,000. 

South Africa.—Cape Town, Grahamstown, 
St. Helena; Natal, Mauritius, Central Africa 
(missionary), Orange River State (missionary) ; 
seven dioceses. Number of clergy, 135; in- 
come of bishops, £5,145. 

. West Africa.—Sierra Leone, Niger (mission- 
ary); two dioceses. Number of clergy, 49; 
income of bishops, £1,282. — 

Australia.—Adelaide, Brisbane, Goulburn, 
Melbourne, Newcastle, Perth, Sydney, Tasma- | 
nia; eight dioceses. Number of clergy, 362; 
income of bishops, £7,938. 

Canada and North America.—Frederickton, 
Huron, Montreal, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Quebec, Rupert’s Land, * Toronto; 
nine dioceses. Number of clergy, 550; in- 
come of bishops, £9,428. 

. British Columbia; one diocese. Number 
of clergy, 15; income of bishop, £620. 

New Zealand.— Christ Church, Nelson, 
Auckland, Wellington, Whai-a-pua; five dio- 
ceses. Number of clergy, 66; income of 
bishops, £2,420. 

Other dioceses are: Melanesia (Pacific 
Ocean); income of bishop, £500. Honolulu 
(vacant); clergy, 3; income, £500. Victoria 
(Hong-Kong); clergy, 19; income, £1,000. 
Gibraltar, clergy, 41; income, £1,100. Jeru- 
salem (missionary); clergy, 15; income, £800. 

The general total aggregates, 47 dioceses; 
1,977 clergy; income, £53,718. 

A decision involving points of doctrine was 
rendered by the Lord-Chancellor on the 11th 
of February, on appeal, in the ease of the Rey. 
Charles Voysey, who had been condemned 
and sentenced to deprivation by the Chancery 
Court of York, for doctrines held to be erro- 
neous, which he had set forth in a book entitled 
“The Sling and Stone.” It was charged, un- 


* For an account of the Anglican Church in the United 
States, see PROTESTANT EriscopaL CHURCH. 
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der several specifications, that Mr. Voysey had 
controverted in this book the doctrines of the 
Atonement of Christ, Original Sin, of Justifi- 
cation by Faith, of the Incarnation and God- 
head of the Son, and that he had depraved the 
Scriptures by denying their genuineness as 
revelations of the knowledge of God. All the 
charges but the last were sustained. The Lord- 
Chancellor, in summing up the charges and the 
evidence, remarked that the Court had not 
been unmindful of the latitude allowed by the 
Articles of Religion, and tolerated in the de- 
cisions of previous ecclesiastical courts. ‘‘ But,” 
he added, ‘the appellant will, we think, him- 
self feel how impossible it is that any society 
whatever of worshippers can be held together 
without some fundamental points of agree- 
ment, or can together worship a Being in whom 
they have no common faith.” After allowing 
what was considered a reasonable time for 
Mr. Voysey to recant his heresies, the sentence 
of deprivation was made final. 

The ritualistic controversy was carried on 
during the year with undiminished activity. 
The decision in the Mackonochie case, which 
is quoted in a previous volume of the ANNUAL 
Cyrotopzpia, had the effect of widening the 
breach between the bulk of the High-Church 
party and the Ritualists. The subject of leav- 
ing the Church was broached by some. The 
question, to what extent the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee in spiritual matters should 
be held binding in foro conscientia, was freely 
discussed. Many of the ritualistic party have 
given their aid to the movement for the dis- 
establishment of the Church. Early in the 
year a petition was forwarded to the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, signed by nine hundred 
clergymen, begging to be protected against 
this decision. The excitement was greatly in- 
creased by another judgment, which was ren- 
dered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, on the 28d of February, in the case 
of Hebbert against Purchas. This case came 
up on appeal from a previous decision of the 
dean of arches, who had pronounced the so- 
called Eucharistic garments lawful. The high- 
er court decided that the clergyman must not 
wear a tunicle, alb, or chasuble, in performing 
divine service; that he must not mix water 
with the wine for the communion, neither at 
the altar nor in the vestry before the time 
of service; that pure wheaten bread must be 
used, and not wafers; and that the clergyman, 
while standing at the communion-table, must 
stand at the north side, looking south, and not 
east. Strong efforts were made by Mr. Pur- 
chas and his friends to have this decision re- 
considered or revoked. Application was made 
to the Queen to suspend action upon it until 
a rehearing could be had, and the case was 
brought again before the Privy Council, who 
decided, April 26th, that their action was final. 
A number of ritualistic clergyman resolved not 
to abide by this decision. 

The Upper House of the Convocation of Can- 
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terbury, at their meeting in June, adopted the 
following declaration on the Vatican Council, 
and directed it to be sent to all bishops in com- 
munion with the Church of England: 

That the request of the Lower House in their mes- 
sage to this House on the 15th of February last, with 
regard to the Vatican Council, be complied with, and 
that a declaration on that subject be put forth in the 
following terms: } 

That the Vatican Council has no just right to be 
termed an Gicumenical or Genefal Council, and that 
none of its decrees have any claim for acceptance as 
canons of a General Council. . 

That the dogma of Papal Infallibility now set forth 
by the Vatican Council is contrary to Holy Scripture, 
and to the judgment of the ancient Church universal. 

That there is one true Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, founded by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; that of this true Catholic and Apostolic 
Church the Church of England and the Churches in 
communion with her are living members; and that 
the Church of England earnestly desires to. maintain 
firmly the Catholic faith as set forth by the Ccu- 
menical Councils of the universal Church, and to be 
united upon those principles of doctrine and disci- 
pline in the bonds of brotherly love with all Churches 
in Christendom. 

That the assumption of supremacy by the Bishop 
of Rome in convening the late Vatican Council con- 
travenes canons of the universal Church. 

Among the scholars who were invited to as- 
sist the committee of the Convention of Can- 
terbury in the revision of the English Bible, 
was Mr. Vance Smith, a Unitarian. He par- 
took of the communion with the other mem- 
bers of the committee at their opening meet- 
ing. This act of participation was objected 
to by many of the clergy, who regarded as a 
scandal that a Socinian should be recognized 
in this manner. At the February meeting of 
the convocation, the following resolution was 
proposed by the Bishop of Winchester, and 
carried: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this House it is 
not ieoge that any person who denies the God- 
head of our Lord Jesus Christ should be invited to 
assist in a revision of the Scriptures, and further, 
that it is in the judgment of this House expedient 
that any such person now in either company should 
cease to act therewith. 

The Lower House responded with expres- 
sions of sympathy with the regret of the Upper 
House that one who rejected the Nicene Creed 
had been admitted to the communion at West- 
minster Abbey, but recommended that the 
resolutions under which the committee were 
acting continue unaltered, and that the com- 
mittee be not interfered with. By the deter- 
mination of the committee, Mr. Vance Smith 
retained his position as one of their number. 

The disestablishment of the Episcopal Church 
in Ireland took effect on January 1, 1871, 
when all church property became vested in 
commissioners, all ecclesiastical law was abol- 
ished, and the right of the bishops to sit in the 
House of Lords ceased. 

The following is a condensed abstract of the 
constitution of the disestablished Irish Church, 
which was drawn up by the General Conven- 
tion in two sessions, held at Dublin in 1870. 
The Convention was composed of two houses 
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—that of the bishops and archbishops, and 
that of the clerical and lay delegates. In the 
latter house the principle of voting by orders 
was allowed. The bishops, as a separate order, 
also had the power of voting separately when 
they desired it; but there was this limitation 
to the power of their veto—that it could not 
stop a measure sanctioned by majorities of 
both the other orders, unless seven of the 
episcopal bench (there are twelve bishops in 
all, including the two archbishops) were pres- 
ent and concurred in a dissentient vote. 
Declaration. —The statutes drawn up by 
this Convention are preceded by a solemn pre- 
amble and Declaration. The Declaration runs 
in the name of “the archbishops and bishops 
of this the ancient Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of Ireland, together with the repre- 
sentatives of the clergy and laity of the same 
in General Convention assembled,” and is as 
‘follows: 


1. ‘“*The Church of Ireland doth, as heretofore 
accept and unfeignedly believe all the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as given 
by inspiration of God, and containing all things ne- 
cessary for salvation; and doth continue to profess 
the faith of Christ as professed by the primitive 
Church.” 

2. ‘The Church of Ireland will continue to min- 
ister the doctrine, and sacraments, and the discipline 
of Christ as the Lord hath commanded, and will 
maintain inviolate the three orders of bishops 
priests or presbyters, and deacons in the sacre 
erenn be 
8. ‘*The Church of Ireland, as a Reformed and 
Protestant Church, doth hereby reaffirm its constant 
witness against all those innovations in doctrine 
and worship, whereby the primitive faith hath been 
from time to time overlaid and defaced, and which 
at the Reformation this Church did disown and re- 
ject. 

4, **The Church of Ireland doth receive and ap- 
prove”? the Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty- 
nine Articles; and ‘‘ will continue to use the same, 
subject to such alterations only as may be made 
therein from time to time by the lawful authority of 
the Church.’’ 

5. “The Church of Ireland will maintain com- 
munion with the sister Church of England, and with 
all other Christian Churches agreeing in the prin- 
ciples of this Declaration; and will set. forward, as 
far as in dt lieth, quietness, peace, and love, among 
all Christian ana 

6. “The Chureh of Ireland, deriving its authority 
from Christ, who is the Head over all things to the 
Church, doth declare that a General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, consisting of the archbishops and 
bishops, and of representatives of the clergy and 
laity, shall have chief legislative power therein, and 
such administrative power as may be necessary for 
the Church, and consistent with its episcopal con- 
stitution.’? 

The first statute, accordingly, relates to 

General Synod.—The General Synod consists 
of two Houses: the House of Bishops and the House 
of Representatives. The House of Representatives 
consists of 208 clergymen and 416 laymen, selected 
2 the clergy and laity in.the Diocesan Synods, 

e number of clergy sent from each diocese is in 
plea to the number in the diocese. The num- 
er of laity is determined by # scheme which takes 
into consideration both the number of parishes and 
the Church pen of the whole diocese, Any 
clergyman of the Church in priest’s orders may be 
elected a clerical representative, whether he resides 
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in the diocese or not. Any layman, aged twenty- 
one, who is a member and communicant of the 
Church, and who makes a solemn declaration to that 
effect, is eligible as a lay representative. He need 
not be a subscriber to the funds of the Church. A 
clergyman not haying a cure of souls, but being an 
owner of property in the diocese, may be elected as 
a representative of the laity therein. Both clerical 
and lay representatives are elected for three years, 

The House of Bishops sits and deliberates along 
with the House of Representatives, but has the 
Pores of withdrawing for separate deliberation. The 

ishops may let a measure pass without voting on it. 
When they do vote they vote as a separate order, 
and the clergy and laity have the same right which 
they had in the Convention, of calling for a vote by 
orders. Each order thus has a veto, but the veto of 
the Bishops is not unlimited, though the limitation 
is practically very slight. A measure vetoed by the 
bishops may be brought forward again in a Year, and 
then, if re ed by majorities of two-thirds of each 
of the other orders, it passes, unless two-thirds of 
the Bench of Bishops vote against it. Jf two-thirds 
of the whole Bench of Bishops are present and vote 
against it, their veto holds good. 

The General Synod is to meet in Dublin annually. 
It has, as stated in the Declaration, chief legislative 
power in the Church, and can ‘‘alter, amend, or ab- 
rogate’’ any of the canons, ‘t or make new canons,”’ 
The ordinary course of proceeding is by a first and 
second reading, a discussion in committee, and a 
third reading, and one clear day must elapse after the 
bill is reported before the third reading. This is the 
ordinary course, but there is an important exception. 
No modification or alteration can be made in the 
* Articles, doctrines, rites, rubrics, or formularies’’ 
of the Church, except after a resolution passed in full 
Synod, stating the nature of the proposed change. 
This resolution must be passed by majorities of at 
least two-thirds of each order of representatives, It 
must be communicated to all the Diocesan Synods at 
their next meetings, and no bill on the subject can 
be introduced into the General Synod until one year 
has elapsed after the communication of the resolu- 
tion to the Diocesan Synods. 

This extra course of procedure is not necessary in 
the case of such smaller changes as may have been 
“rendered necessary by the passing of the Irish 
Church Act,” as, for instance, expressions in the 
State Prayers that are no longer suitable. And wy 
recommendation unanimously made by the Englis 
Ritual Commission may be adopted without the de- 
lay of a year, but must have the majorities of two- 
tkirds in their favor. | 

The Representative Church Body is a smaller body 
than the General Synod, representing the whole 
Church, It is incorporated by Act of Parliament to 
hold property on behalf of the Church, which it ad- 
ministers subject to the control of the General Synod. 
It also acts generally as a standing committee of the 
General Synod. This body consists of sixty mem- 
bers, namely, the twelve bishops, one clergyman 
and two laymen elected from each diocese, and twelve 
other ecodpted members. ‘The latter are added in 
order to secure the appointment of some men whose 
assistance would be most. valuable, but who might 
not be selected by any particular diocese. _ 

The Diocese, Diocesan Synod, and Council.—There 
are at present twelve bishops in the Church of Irc- 
land. Each of these, with the exception of the 
Bishop of Meath, presides over a union of dioceses. 
These unions were made by the Act of 1834, which 
reduced the number of bishops from twenty-two to 
‘twelve. Many of them are too large or_ otherwise 
inconvenient for episcopal superintendence and 


united diocesan action; and the diocese of Meath, — 


containing two counties and part of a third, lies so in- 
conveniently with respect to railway communication, 
that its Synod is held in two Pc oha one meeting at 
Navan in the county Meath, and the other at Mullin- 


—— 
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gar in Westmeath, and on one occasion, when it was 
necessary to hold one meeting for the whole diocese, 
it was held out of the diocese, in Dublin. The stat- 
utes of the Convention make provision for the di- 
vision and rearrangement of the existing diocesan 
districts, and funds are already being raised for the 
endowment of additional bishoprics, 

In each diocese there is a Diocesan Synod, insome 
eases for the whole union, in others for each of the 
component dioceses. The Synod consists of the 
bishop or his commissary as president, all the bene- 
ficed or licensed clergy of the diocese, and lay repre- 
sentatives from each parish, who may be in the pro- 

ortion of two to one of the clergy, but not more. 

he lay representatives are chosen triennially at_the 
Easter vestries, They must be of full age, members 
of the Church, and communicants, the only proof 
of the latter two qualifications being a solemn dec- 
laration made by the representative himself, 

In the Diocesan Synod, again, as in the general 
synod, either order has the right of calling for a sep- 
arate vote, and no measure can be passed without a 
clear majority of both. The vie has a veto, but 
subject to an appeal to the General Synod, if the res- 
olution from which he dissents is reaffirmed after a 

ear by majorities of two-thirds of both orders. He 

as also the power of taking ‘‘ any reasonable time 
not exceeding one month,” to decide whether he will 
use his veto or not. And he may, if he wishes it 
refer the matter in question at once to the General 
Synod for decision, 

The Diocesan Synod deals with matters that con- 
cern the diocese only, and it cannot make any regu- 
lation inconsistent with any law of the whole Church, 
or decision of the General Synod, to which there is 
an appeal from its decisions, It elects a standin 
committee called the Diocesan Council, consisting of 
clergymen and laymen, with the Bishop ex-officio 
chairman, to which it can delegate any of its powers 
that may be necessary. 

The Parish, Vestry, and Select Vestry.—At the vestry 
meeting all male members of the Church of full age, 
who have signed a solemn declaration of church- 
membership and have been registered as members 
of the vestry, are entitled to vote. It is not required 
that a vestryman should be a communicant, nor is 
it required by the statutes of the General Convention 
that he should be a subscriber to the Church funds, 
but each Diocesan Synod has the power of making 
this a condition in its own diocese. A member of 
the Church may claim to register as a vestryman in 
any particular parish: (1) as being resident in the 
parish; (2) as having attended divine service in the 
church for six months next preceding the time of 
registration ; (3) as holding property in the parish. 
The register is amended once a year; names cannot 
be put on at other times; and disputes are referred 
to the Diocesan Council, whose decision is final. 

The vestry meets ordinarily once a year, and elects: 
(1) lay representatives to the Diocesan Synods ; (2) the 
people’s churchwarden (the clergyman retains the 
right of electing minister's biteabwatden: as under 
the old law); (8) the parochial nominators, whose 
part in the appointment of clergymen to cures we 
shall speak of presently ; (4) any number of its mem- 
bers, not exceeding ten, to form, with the clergymen 
and churchwardens, the select vestry. 

The select vestry ‘has the control of all paro- 
chial charities and church funds, provides requisites 
for divine service, keeps,the <i 8 and parish build- 
ings in repair, and appoints and pays. church and 
parish officers and servants. The clergyman is chair- 
man at all meetings both of the general and sclect 
vestry, with an ordinary and casting vote. In the 
absence of the clergyman the chair is taken by one 
of the churchwardens, with a like right of voting. 

The Aanoiatnens of Ministers.—In the appoint- 
ment of clergy there are two interests to be served— 
the interest of the Church at large, and the interest 
of the particular eure to which the appointment is to 
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be made. The method of appointment adopted has 
been designed to secure the representation of both 
of these interests. The Diocesan Synod elects from 
itself three diocesan nominators, two clergymen, and 
one layman, and each parish elects three parochial 
nominators, The qualifications for a parochial nomi- 
nator are the same as those for a lay representative to 
the Diocesan Synod. No clergyman holding a cure of 
souls, or licensed curate, is eligible. When a vacancy 
occurs, the diocesan nominators and the parochial 
nominators of the Vacant parish form a board, at 
which the Bishop presides with an ordinary and a 
easting vote. This board nominates a clergyman to 
the vacant cure. ‘The Bishop may afterward refuse 
to institute the SergEman so nominated, giving his 
reasons in writing; but there is an appeal against 
this refusal to the Court of the General Synod. The 
diocesan nominators are elected annually, the paro- 
chial nominators triennially, and, should the time for 
electing the latter come round during the vacancy ot 
a cure, or after the clergyman has given notice of his 
intention to resign, the nominators who were in office 
at the time of the vacaney occurring, or of the notice 
being given, and not those newly elected to the office, 
are to act. And the outgoing diocesan nominators 
are to finish any business that may have been before 
them at the time of the election of their successors. 
Arrangements may be made with benefactors as to 
the patronage of benefices, but all such arragements 
must receive the sanction of (1) the ria (2) the 
Diocesan Council ; (3) at least four of the Board of 
Nominators besides the Bishop, including two of the 
parochial nominators, and (4) the vestry. And no 
right of patronage can be acquired while the cure is 
vacant, 

The Election of Bishops.—The Diocesan Synod of 
the vacant See is ‘summoned by the Archbishop of 
the province or other person heveng. tne right to, 
summon it; and if the Synod can on any one 
elergyman in priest’s orders, by a clear majority of 
two-thirds of both orders separately, the name so 
selected is transmitted to the Bench of Bishops, who, 
if satisfied of the fitness of the person appointed, 
shall proceed to give effect to the nomination. If 
the Synod cannot fix mpon one name by so decided a 
majority, then two or three names must be sent up 
to the Bishops, who select one of them. If no name 
be returned after three months, the appointment 
lapses to the Bench of Bishops, The See of Armagh 

resented a difficulty which the Convention took a 
ong time to settle. The occupant of the See of Ar- 
magh has been, since the time of St. Patrick, Primate 
of all Ireland: therefore either Armagh must lose 
the right of electing its own Bishop, or else it alone 
must elect the Primate of all Ireland. The matter 
was settled for the present as follows: The Synod 
of Armagh is to select four of the existing Bishops, 
from which four the Bench of Bishops choose one to 
be Archbishop of Armagh and Primate. To fill the 
See thus left vacant, Armagh selects one Presbyter 
and the vacant See another, and the Bishops decide 
between the two. If the two Dioceses fix on the 
same Presbyter, and the Bishops are satisfied of his 
fitness, he is appointed. 

Cathedrals, Deans, and Archdeacons.—All perma- 
nent arrangements with respect to cathedrals and 
their staffs are deferred for the present, until some- 
thing more definite is known about the future finan- 
eial position of the Church. The appointment of 
Archdeacon is to be made by the Bishop, as hereto- 
fore, but is not. to be coneected with any particular 
benefice in the diocese. 

esiastical Courts.—The statutes provide for Dio- 
eesan Courts and *‘ the Court of the General Synod.’’ 
In the Diocesan Court the Bishop, assisted by his 
Chancellor as assessor, with one clergyman and one 
layman, sit as judges of questions of fact, and sen- 
tenee is given by the Bishop. The clergyman and 
layman who sit with the Bishop are taken in rota= 


tion from lists of three, which are chosen for five 
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ears by.the clergy and synodsmen of the diocese. 
hen the Bishop wishes to act as aceuser, his Chan- 
eellor takes his place on the Bench; but in such a 
ease, if the charge is one involving doctrine, ques- 
tions of fact only are decided by the Diocesan Court 
and sentence is given by the Court of the Genera 
Synod. Charges may also be preferred by the Dio- 
cesan Council or by private members of the Church 
who have signified in writing their submission to 
the General Synod of the Church. But charges in- 
volving doctrine, if not promoted by the Bishop or 
Diocesan Council, must be brought by four male 
communicants of full age, who reside in the diocese, 
or are personally injured or aggrieved by the act 
complained of, There is an ps oak from the sentence 
of a Diocesan Court to the Court of the General 
Synod, which consists of one of the Archbishops, 
who sit in turn, one Bishop, chosen by the Arch- 
bishops, and three laymen. The laymen are taken 
by ballot from alist chosen by the General Synod, 
which list contains only the names of persons who 
are, or have been, Judges in some of the superior 
civil courts. Any charge against an archbishop or 
bishop comes before the Court of the General Synod, 
and, if it involve doctrine, must be preferred by an 
archbishop or bishop, or by six male communicants ; 
and no sentence of deposition, deprivation, or re- 
moval against an archbishop or bishop can be passed 
without the consent of the two prelates on the Bench. 
The same consent is required to any sentence of 
deposition from the ministry. 
ustentation Fund.—Commutation.—The Conven- 
tien and Representative Body have also passed reso- 
lutions on the subject of finance, with a view to the 
formation of a General Sustentation Fund for the 
future support of the ministry. To understand their 
resolutions on this subject we must recollect the po- 
sition in which the Irish Church has been left by the 
Act of Disestablishment. The Church is completely 
disendowed, but the life-interests of the present a 
are preserved to them. The property of the Chure 
is taken by the ‘ Irish Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners,’’ who will pay to every clergyman during 
his life an annuity equal to his present income, the 
clergyman being bound to perform his present duty 
as long as his health permits. There is, moreover, a 
provision in the act enabling the Temporalities Com- 
missioners, with the consent of all parties concerned 
to hand over a capital sum equal to the estimated 
life-interest of any clergyman in his annuity to the 
Representative Body, who thereupon become respon- 
sible for the payment of the annuity. And when 
three-fourths of the clergy in any diocese ‘‘ com- 
mute ’—that is, accept this change of paymasters— 
12 per cent. will be added to the whole eapital sum 
paid over on account of that diocese. This bonus is 
added to compensate the Church for the risk and ex- 
pense incurred in the management of so large a sum 
of money. Commutation would be no direct gain 
to the Church, but the Representative Body see so 
many advantages to be indirectly derived from it 
that they have determined to accept it in every dio- 
eese where the three-fourths of the clergy ugree to 
it. There are at present more clergy in the Church 
than will be required to do the work efficiently under 
the new system. Some of these will wish to ‘‘ com- 
pound ”’—that is, to receive in hand part of the com- 
mutation capital, leavin the remainder to the Church, 
the clergyman being freed from the obligation to 
duty. Thus a clear sum will be secured at once 
toward the future endowment of the Church, and the 
clergyman will be at liberty to seek another field of 
Jabor, * * * The principal advantage expected from 
commutation undoubtedly is, that, by the scheme 
proposed by the Representative Body, a definite ob- 
ject is set before the members of the Church to com- 
mence subseribing at once toward its support, and 
not to wait until the deaths of the present clergy. 
* * * Tf all the clergy commuted, the whole commu- 
tation capital, ineluding the twelve per cent. bonus, 
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would amount to about five and three-quarter mill- 
ions, which, at four per cent., would yield £230,000 
per annum—about half the sum required to pay the 
annuities of the clergy. As yet the annual gubkerips 
tions promised, and acknowledged in the published 
lists, amount, perhaps, to between £30,000 and £40,- 
000. To the Guarantee Fund, for which the Repre- 
sentative Body asked for one million, donations to 
the amount of from £300,000 to £400,000 have been 
promised. Many donations and subscriptions, but 
especially small subscriptions, have also been prom- 
ised to the local treasurers, which have not yet been 
announced to the central body. 


The first meeting of the Synod of the Irish 
Church was held on the 18th of April. In ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed to that 
effect, copies of the Bible and Prayer-book in 
Irish were placed on the table along with the 
English Bible and Prayer-book. Archdeacon 
Stopford brought up the report of the Judica- 
ture Committee, who had prepared a new set 
of canons, a number of which were designed 
for the repression of ritualistic practices. 

In accordance with a compromise suggest- 
ed by the Duke of Abercorn, a committee had 
been appointed, at the head of which was Wil- 
liam Brooke, Q. C., Master in Chancery, “ to 
consider whether, without making any such 
alterations in the Liturgy or Formularies of 
our Church as would involve or imply a 
change in her doctrines, any measures can be 
suggested calculated to check the introduction 
and spread of novel doctrines and _ practices 
opposed to the principles of our Reformed 
Church,” who brought in areport in which were 
suggested changes going to the root of Sacer- 
dotalism. It recommended that a new ques- 
tion and answer be added to the Catechism, 
declaring that in the Lord’s Supper the body 
and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ are taken 
and received only after a heavenly and spirit- 
ual manner; that a declaration be added to 
the Communion service, that ‘‘no adoration 
whatever is to be done to any presence of 
Christ, or of Christ’s flesh and blood, supposed 
to be in the elements after or by virtue of 
their consecration; ” that the form of absolu- 
tion be omitted in the visitation of the sick; 
that the words in the ordination service, 
“ whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted,” ete., be struck out; and that the form, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost,” etc., be changed 
to a prayer; and that the word priest, wher- 
ever it occurs in the book of common prayer, 
be defined as equivalent to presbyter. A set 
of canons were also submitted by the com- 
mittee, condemning and prohibiting in de- 
tail each and all of the symbolic practices 
which the ritualists are seeking to incorporate 
in the services of the Church, In connection 
with the introduction of this report, a num- 
ber of the members of the committee, con- 
stituting the minority, sent in statements of - 
their objections to it. A motion, declaring 
that no revision of the Prayer-book was. de- 
sirable except so far as the disestablishment 
act and the new situation of the Church had 
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raade necessary, was defeated by a vote (380 
to 189), which showed a large majority of 
the synod in faver of the revision. A similar 
result appeared when the vote was taken 
en, the first preposition of the report of 
Master Erooke’s committee—that declaring 
the presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the Eucharistic elements to be “only after 
a heavenly and spiritual manner.” It was as 
follows: yeas, clergy, 117; laity, 271—total, 
889; nays, clergy, 77; laity, 35—total, 114. 
The propesition, however, was not carried, 
‘ for it failed to receive the concurrence of two- 
thirds of each order, voting by orders, as re- 
quired by the constitution. A motion to re- 
peal this “two-thirds rule” was supported by 
a majority of the Synod, but it failed to receive 
the requisite two-thirds vote of the clergy. A 
canon was adopted to the effect that no minis- 
ter, or other person, during the time of divine 
service, should make the sign of the cross save 
where prescribed in the rubric; nor should he 
bow to, or do any other act of obeisance to, 
the Lord’s Table; nor should any bell be rung 
during divine service. A rubric was passed 
prescribing the ornaments that might be worn 
by the minister. The subject of revision was 
finally postponed, and referred to the bishops, 
and a committee of twenty-two clergymen and 
eighteen laymen, representative members of the 
Synod, who are expected to report in 1872. 

A discussion took place in the English 
Church, in the early part of the year, in refer- 
ence to the appointment of a Bishop for Mada- 
gascar. The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, representing the High-Church par- 
ty, proposed to appoint one. The proposition 
was opposed by some of the bishops, and by 
the Church Missionary Society, on the ground 
that it would be a violation of the comity of 
missions, It is the understanding among the 
missionary: societies that none of them shall 
enter upon ground which is occupied by an- 
other society. Madagascar has been Christian- 
ized mainly through the efforts of the London 
Missionary Society (Congregational), who have 
large congregations in various parts of the 
island, particularly at the capital, while the 
Anglican societies have but three missionaries 
on the whole island, and no missionaries or 
converts at the capital, where the bishop 
would have to reside. The Church Mission- 
sry Society threatened to withdraw its mis- 
sionaries if the bishop were sent over; the 
movement met but little encouragement from 
the Government and bishops; the primate re- 
fused to sanction the appointment; finally, the 
ite designated as bishop declined to go. 

he matter remains in suspense. 

A new system of ecclesiastical polity has 
been adopted by the Australian branch of the 
Church of England. An assembly has been 
constituted, with representatives of the two 
orders, who may vote separately, The bishop, 
as an ecclesiastical governor, acts by the ad- 
vice of a responsible cabinet; archdiaconal 
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councils and church committees act upon ordi- 
nary and financial matters. The Jaity are con- 
stituted the chief power in the Church; they 
sit as part of a board, which is ‘‘a sort of dio- 
cesan privy council;” they are consulted on 
appointments to cures, act as assessors on trials 
for ecclesiastical offences, and have a voice in 
the appointment of bishops. 

The movement for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England, which has seemed to 
gather force among certain parties, has led to 
the organization of a “Church Defence Insti- 
tution.”” The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
president, and several of the bishops are 
among the vice-presidents. It will direct 
movements to influence public opinion in 
favor of the continuance of the establishment. 

Efforts have been prosecuted during the 
year to bring the clergy and the laity of the 
respective dioceses into closer relations with 
each other, by means of diocesan conferences, 
or synods. The Bishop of Ely has been one 
of the foremost and most active promoters of 
these movements, In his address at the open- 
ing of his diocesan. conference, which was 
held at Cambridge on the 24th of October, he 
said that he had first planned and worked 
for the association of the two orders nearly 
eight years ago, under the feeling that ‘the 
isolation of the clergy one from another, and 


of all from the laity, was one of the greatest 


practical evils in the system of the English 
Church. He began by inviting the rural deans 
to call together the chapters of the deaneries 
once a year for intercourse and consulta- 
tion; he then invited the archdeacons and 
rural deans to meet with him at the cathedral ; 
then he proposed that lay representatives 
should meet with them, forming a clerical and 
lay conference. The Diocesan Conference, 
which met on the same day at Chester, dis- 
cussed, among other questions, “the best 
means of sustaining and promoting mutual 
good-will among the various classes of so- 
ciety.”” Conferences were also held in several 
other dioceses. A similar body, styling itself 
a synod, met at Salisbury on the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th of November. It discussed a large 
number of topics, chiefly of local interest, and 
effected a permanent organization, adopting a 
set of standing orders, or constitution. These 
bodies are, of course, purely voluntary, and 
are not capable of binding action. They are 
regarded with diversity of opinion, and have 
been subjected to severe criticism in the papers 
and in discussion. 

The annual Church Congress differs from the 
Diocesan Conference in that it is general in its 
character—standing for the Church at large— 
and is open to all, whereas the representatives 
to. the Diocesan Conference are chosen by the 
local assemblies. The Congress of 1871 was 
held at Nottingham, and was presided over by 
the Bishop of Lincoln. More than two thou- 
sand persons attended it. The number of 
papers read was very great. The discussion 
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took a wide range, and every variety of opin- 
ion prevailing in the Church was represented, 
Free discussion was the object sought. In this 
respect the result of the meeting was satisfac- 
tory to those who were interested in it. 
ARGENTINE OCONFEDERATION,* a Re- 
public of South America. President, from 1868 
to 1874, Domingo F. Sarmiento; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. Alsina. Aggregate area of the 
fourteen provinces, 603,000 square miles; popu- 
lation in 1869, 1,736,922. Adding to this the 
territory of the Gran Chaco Argentino, of 
Patagonia, and the Pampas Argentinas, all of 
which are claimed by the Argentine Confed- 
eration, the area would amount to 1,322,000 
square miles; and the population, inclusive of 
an army of 6,220 men, to 1,833,212. Population 
of the capital, Buenos Ayres, 177,787, of whom 
88,126 were foreigners. The governors of the 
fourteen provinces in 1871 were as follows: 


Buenos Ayres. ..........0s0se08 Dr. E. Castro. 

Catapiarcs.. 5555 15; .Sssi. ei sles F, Galindos. 

RHIPOOV. Go ons cis se cancbiotacmnabe S. A. Alvarez. 

COMTEHEES 3. 5% fap ysis Vasida bees 8. Baivienne, 

Entre Rios: i. vos eh US E. Duportal. 

SUNNY sais cvids swiddne coy eb dete P, 8. Portal, 

MONdOTS 60. hole Nee teee a tke P. Gordillo. 

BA Ojas Fs sesso te hee obec N. Villanueva, 

Saltascoiusl aatcdes tullsceed Zorrilla. 

PAD GOURD hoc seslaes Wes nahh en's N. Videla. 

Sate VANS At on sey wiuske batts S05 J. R. Lucera y Sosa, 

War Medes 25555 8h cusses Dr. S. de Triando. 

Santiago del Estero........... M. Taboada 
MOCVIMNAR. ood sos oesoce axe ce Dr. Frias, 


The importance of foreign immigration is 
fully estimated, and the number of immigrants 
is steadily increasing. During the last twenty- 
two years it has been as follows: Yearly aver- 
age, 1858-’62, 5,613 persons; 1863~’67, 14,000 ; 
1868, 29,284; 1869, 87,934; 1870, 39.667. 

Among the immigrants who arrived in 1870, 
there were 15,584 who came via Montevideo; 
14,045 were Italians, 3,388 Spaniards, 2,395 
Frenchmen, 499 Swiss, 453 Englishmen, 147 


Germans, 320 of other, and 2,836 of unknown © 


nationalities. The number of immigrants who 
in the course of the year 1870 landed in ports 
of the interior being estimated at 2,400, the 
aggregate of all the immigrants would amount 
to 41,000 persons. 

The budget for 1870-1871 estimates reve- 


nues and expenditures as follows: 
lar Revenues, Pesos. fuertes, 
Fo is dT SES Lies siebePatae ep BS baL Agia LET eats OS 11,674,000 
Export Gatlomey i. 20.8. BEd. ee acs 618,000 
Storage, postal service, stamp tax, miscellanc- 
a eet aes i er ee ee 0 
Interest on 17,000 shares of the Central Rail. py 
FORD £5 oils pad edb br edd Gils ZiAVE sae eile & 116,620 
Total. 0... ..00cc.eseeederecees seve ese 44,078,620 
Regular Expenditures, P fuert 
Department of the Interior. .....2..........0055 “1,404,633 
MOweign AMWIG. - ecrtrias chs tes se)ss durscecsc 110, 
PRQADCEN «545603. set Lee ate ET roke lt 1,235,568 
Pablio debts, i. 225) eee aces: . 7,223,012 
Justice and Instruction. .......0.s.cssee0ceccce, "R85, 
WEE MOG NOVY 5 iss crchcckacemincndee ate eras 8,728,396 
Dotel 2 svicniingagh ssl dlukeietbuvs 14,486,995 


* For a biography of President Sarmiento, detailed 
accounts of the area, of population and capital of each 
province, and of the army antl navy, and fall statiatics of 
brads napa colonies, see ANNUAL CycLopzpia for 
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The consolidated debt, on December 31, 
1868, consisted of; foreign debt, 23,916,762 
pesos fuertes ; consolidated national fund at 6 
per cent, interest, and 1 per cent. amortiza- 
tion, 11,740,706; consolidated national funds 
at 6 per cent. interest, and 24 per cent. amor- 
tization, 2,268,248. ies 

On the 3d of April, 1871, the republic con- 
tracted a loan in London with Murrieta & Co., 
for 30,000,000 silver dollars, at 88} per cent., 
which is intended for the building of railways, 
the construction of a port at Buenos Ayres, 
and for the redemption of an old loan with 
the Provincial Bank. On the 10th of June, 
1871, Wauklyn & Co., of Buenos Ayres, offered 
the Federal Government a new loan, by pledg- 
ing themselves to take 6,000,000 pesos fuertes 
of national funds at 70 per cent. Each of the 
fourteen provinces also has its own budget. The 
budget of the most important province, Buenos - 
Ayres, amounts yearly to 2,000,000 pesos. 

The imports and exports at the port of Bue- 
nos Ayres, ‘in 1869, to and from the United 
States, and other countries of America and 
Europe, were as follows (value expressed in 
pesos fuertes at $1.02) : 


» 1869, 
COUNTRIES. 
Imports. Exports. 

Braves Fo a TES AN $10,600,000 |  $8.670,000 
nares ere ay © feeb ose ot - 9,750,000 8,560,000 — 
RAUL iis senis 3 alae ous ho we 900,000. | ~ 7,650,000 
HAN griss sc cshees (Vass veut 1,870,000 1,470,000 
SOR eds heeds nat ae eey 1,820,000 590,000 
GERMANY. s.be'onicces dks 6h, wkles > - 1,250,000 70,000 
Netherlands.......... ak bot 920,000 60,000 
United States. on. !. 208. 2: ~ 2,090,000 3,680,000 
Brawl ies snc Vee Filey. 3,330,000 850,000 
san ohitn einen s Haas Bad ers se 1,350,000 110,000 
CRUG Fak SIS a. pc sales 720,000 230,000 
Arpentinea iii sdéd ih eceeds ee 1,970,000 | ~— ee ; 
Other countries ............ 830,000 920,000 - 

Total, 1869........ $37,450,000 | $27,820,000 

Total, 1868........ 88,640,000 25,010,000 

otal, 1867........ 33,370,000 080,006 

PRODUCTS OF EXPORTATION, } 1868. 1869. 
Hides.......... Hiaat'sipactact © $t200,000 $7,100,069 
Skins, chiefly sheepskins. 2,200,000 2,200, 

Ol. oa ches stacenos babel: 200,000 9,500,600 
Horse-hulr’s cedsveskveone te 800,000 500,900 
Tallow 's.. adiisite sot law ast 4,300,000 - 6,500,000 _ 
Salt mealivcp vet cdhnde» sch 800,000 800,000 
Ostrich-feathers............ 100,000 100,000 
Miscellaneous.............. 1,100,000 600,000 

TOL; selva thekie opm . $25,200,000 | $27,300.000 


The exports at all the eustom-houses of the 
republic were announced, in 1865, at 26,490,000 
pesos fuertes. To the above products must 
also be added, eattle, horses, mules, ete. (1,- 
400,000 pesos fuertes), and copper, silver, and 
gold (600,000 pesos fuertes). 

The movement of shipping at the port of 
Buenos Ayres was, in 1869, as follows: " 


SAILING-VESSELS.| ADEN.» 
YEARS, - Steamers 
Total, Tons. ‘Total. Tons, , 
Entered, 1869.| 1,398 | 413.752 | 1,337 | 401.070} 1,158 
Entered, 1868.| 1,196: | - (016 | 1,193 | 341.280}. 1,083 -- 
Cleared, 1869.| 1,285 | 410,590 | 970 | 308,325) 1,158 
Cleared, 1868.| 1,206 | 349,647 | 916,| 264,193 | 1,083 _ 
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On the 1st of July, 1871, according to the 
President’s message, there were 531 millas 
of railroads (1 milla=1.85 kilometre) in oper- 
ation, 244 millas in process. of building, and 
1,954 millas were under contract. 

According to the same message there are at 
present 1,288 millas of telegraphs in opera- 
tion, while 2,680 millas were to be laid next 

ear. 

At the beginning of the year, the rebel 
leader, Lopez Jordan, was at the head of an 
army numbering from 14,000 to 15,000 men, 
of all arms. General Arredonda, who had 
been placed in command of the national forces, 
had achieved afew partial successes. Lopez 
- not only held the province of Entre Rios under 
his control, but was making incursions into 
the bordering provinces of Santa Fé and Cor- 
rientes. In April his forces were thoroughly 
routed by those of the national Government, 
and the province of Entre Rios pacified. The 
only province then remaining under the rule 
of rebel chiefs was Santiago. 

In March and April, the city of Buenos 
Ayres and the vicinity suffered terribly from 
the ravages of the yellow fever. For several 
weeks business was entirely suspended. Of 
foreign nationalities, the Italian suffered the 
most fatally; the Germans and English were 
less afflicted. The Germans and the Swiss 
established aid societies, in order to assist their 
suffering countrymen. The city authorities 
made the most praiseworthy exertions to sup- 
ply the most needy with necessaries. Only 
a number of native physicians cowardly fled 
from the city. Immediately on the out- 
break of the epidemic, a committee of promi- 
nent men, representing all nationalities, was 
formed to assist the Government and the faith- 
ful physicians. They appointed and paid phy- 
sicians to visit the poor in their houses, and 
directed all druggists gratuitously to supply 
those bearing a certificate from the committee 
with the needed medicine. They furnished a 
number of beds, paid out large amounts of 
money for the sick, appointed more than two 
thousand nurses, and established eating-houses, 
from which the sick and the convalescent, 
with their families, could receive wholesome 
food. At the head of the committee was Dr. 
José Perez, grand-master of the Argentine 
Freemasons; he soon fell a victim to his phil- 
anthropic zeal. The committee of immigra- 
tion and the national Government immediately 
after the outbreak of the epidemic caused the 
immigrants, at public expense, to be sent to 
the ports of the interior, which were not in- 
fected. President Sarmiento, in his message 
to the Argentine Congress, remarked with re- 
gard to the epidemic: “The capital in the 
course of time has become more and more 
powerful, as is proved by the increase of its 
commerce; but attention has not to an equal 
degree been directed to those works, without 
which a large city cannot remain healthy and 
prosperous. Thus the danger came upon us 


unexpectedly, and our terrible experience will 
lead to the most stringent measures for puri- 
fying and airing the city, and perhaps the un- 
healthy parts will be built anew.” Among 
these buildings will be the new port, which it 
is thought can be safely and conveniently con- 
structed, at an expense of two million pounds 
sterling, within six years. Official returns of 
the mortality caused by the epidemic up to May 
llth placed the total number of victims at 


13,403, a figure much under the estimate which 


had been made by the press and the public. 

The transatlantic telegraph about the middle 
of the year was completed to San Luis, and 
the snow-cable across the Cordillera was be- 
gun. There is now telegraphic communica- 
tion extending through the most remote prov- 
inces of the republic, and it was generally 
hoped that, by the end of the year 1871, there 
would be connection with Chili and the Pacific. 
At the same time, an overland line was about 
to be laid down from the. river Plate to Ya- 
guaron (Rio Grande), and, as the wires already 
extended southward from Rio Janeiro to Port 
Alegre, the republic would soon be in momen- 
tary communication with the Brazilian capital. 
A concession to lay a line from Rio Janeiro to 
Para (near the mouth of the Amazons) was 
granted to Mr. Lamas, of Buenos Ayres, by 
the Brazilian Government. 

President Sarmiento, in September, vetoed 
a resolution of Congress, to transfer the capi- 
tal of the confederation to Villa Maria. In 
his message to Congress, he urged that, in 
order to protect arms, munitions, etc., against 
internal enemies, it would be necessary to for- 
tify Villa Maria. If, in such a case, the com- 
munication of Villa Maria with Rosario or 
Buenos Ayres should cease, the Government 
would be lost, as arms and munitions were not 
manufactured in the country, but imported 
from abroad. Consequently, in order to pre- 
vent this, the towns of Rosario, Cordoba, and 
Rio Cuarto, would also have to be fortified. 
To the expenses for fortifying these four places, 
there would, moreover, be added the expense 
for a number of new buildings—as .a capitol 
for Congress, buildings for the President, the 
mninisters, for the press of the Government, a 
prison, a post-office, barracks, etc. Besides, the 
region around Villa Maria was unwholesome. 
Therefore, Buenos Ayres must, for the present, 
be the capital. The resolution having been 
returned to Congress, the Senate again gave to 
it the two-thirds majority which is required to 
carry it over the President’s veto; but, the 
House giving a tie-vote, the project has failed 
for the present. 

The following is an extract from the report 
of Minister Avellaneda, showing the progress 
of education in the Argentine Republic: 

The department of public instruction has been very 
busy during the past year in establishing new schools, 

nting subsidies, improving every branch of popu- 

r education, and Josing no opportunity to arg Ps 


and instruct all classes of the people, especially in 
the more remote provinces, where the lamp of learn- 
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ing shed but a flickering and uncertain light amid a 
dense fog of ignorance. ‘ 

The provinces codperate in the good work. San 
Juan gained the prize of $10,000 for having one-tenth 
of its population attending schools, and devotes the 
money to the establishment of upper schools. Entre 
Rios spent the entire subsidy from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in new colleges. Salta is muildings splen- 
did structure of this kind, and Tucuman has voted 
three times its usual sum for educational purposes. 
Corrientes has subscribed $4,000 to bring out school- 
furniture and books from the United States. Rioja 
has arisen from a lethargy of generations, and every- 
where the spirit of Sarmiento is calling into life 
schools and an incipient thirst for improvement. 

The number of children attending school in the 
republic is, according to the census, 89,500, but, 
according to the returns of the various schools, 
77,000 children will be much nearer the truth. 
Hence the minister calculates that at present 350,000 
children do not attend school. He adds that two- 
thirds of the 40,000 immigrants arriving cannot read, 

The statistical returns of education in the various 
provinces are: 


Buenos Ayres city... 15,781 | Tucuman............ 2,900 
Buenos Ayres camp.. 13, Mendoza...’. «1.2.2 2,833 
San Juan............ 6,873 | Catamarca.......... 2,500 
Corrientes.......... D120; | BAlea Taek aoc pacares 2,475 
RIOVGOUS. 354.0 ashiene oF DAI AR WONG aa panes be ehein'e% 2,239 
Santa Fé............ ROO | AUIIULY fs canoe copes sak 2,000 
Santiago del Estero. 4, San‘Dnis 2 2. co2 0k; 1,784 
Entre Rios...:...... 8,691 _—_—- 

Total..... Sie Uses edieareuls ce eueioa bel keahyie.s 77,213 


This number includes 1,884 youths in the 14 na- 
tional colleges, being an increase of more than 80 
per cent. on the returns for last year. In 1867 Rioja 
was destitute of schools, while at present it has, be- 
sides a high-school with 217 students, over 2,000 chil- 
dren in course of instruction, 

The Government attaches great importance to nor- 
mal schools for the training of teachers, The first 
will shortly be opened in Parana, under the direction 
of Mrs. George Stearns, from the United States, with 
a salary of $2,400, and a female teacher at $1,000 per 
annum. The new national college at Corrientes, 
under Dr. Fitzsimmons, has already 156 students, 
and receives a subsidy of $2,000. 

Night schools have been opened in Buenos Ayres, 
Salta, and Santiago del Estero, each with an attend- 
ance of about 100 to 200 adults. Libraries will also 
in a short time be opened in the upper provinces for 
the use of the public at $1,500 RS indergartens 
also are introduced, the first being opened at Buenos 
Ayres. The observatory at Cordoba will soon be 
Saree under the direction of Dr. Gould, who is 
shortly expected, with his staff, from the United 
States. Congress has also authorized the minister 
to send abroad for 20 first-class professors for the 
University of Cordoba and the national colleges; 
eight are expected from Germany. 

he new subsidies granted during the year amount 
to $90,660, viz. : 


BIOS cass Heide Kose << $19,080 | Jujuy.............006 000 
Entre Rios.......... 13,500 | Mendoza............ 2,100 
San Juan....,....... 12,500 | Salta................ 2,100 
Corrientes .......... 12,500 | Catamarca....... .. 2,500 

m ENG, c, sutab lads 680 | Santiago del Estero.. 1,500 
Tucumans. <stsh. dec 4,500 | Swiss Colonies...... 100 
Santa Fé............ 4,500 | Miscellaneous....... 000 
Buenos Ayres....... 4, 


ARKANSAS. The Arkansas Legislature as- 
sembled on the first Monday of January, and had 
rather a stormy session of nearly three months, 
Governor Clayton was accused of using his 
personal and official influence, and even re- 
sorting to fraud and corruption, in the election 
of the preceding November, for the purpose 
of securing a majority of members who would 
vote for him as Senator in Congress for the 


full term of six years, commencing on the 4th 
of March. The Governor’s message at the 
opening of the session was very moderate in 
tone, and contained many popular suggestions, 
favoring a short and busy session, retrench- 
ment of expenses, reduction of the number of 
offices, etc. On the 10th of January he was 
elected to the United States Senate by a vote 
of 78 out of a total number of 107, on a joint 
ballot of the two Houses, but soon after a spirit 
of opposition to his plans and purposes was 
developed. He was himself strongly opposed 
to the Sraahnaketiovdacer, J. M. Johnson, as 
his successor in the Executive office, and was 
apparently determined to prevent his accession 


to that position. It was said that, prior to his . 


own election as Senator, he had professed to 
withdraw his opposition, and had afterward 
renewed it. However that may have been, his 
friends soon made an effort to have the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor impeached. Owing to alleged 
frauds in Pulaski County, there had been two 
claimants for the seat in the Senate for that 
district: Mr. Riley, a friend of the Governor, 
who had received the certificate of election, 
and Mr. Brooks, who claimed to have received 
a greater number of legal votes. Mr. Brooks 
had appeared first, and was sworn in by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in spite of the protests 
of some of the supporters of the claims of Ri- 
ley. Subsequently Riley appeared, and the 
seat was awarded to him in accordance with a 
report of the Committee on. Elections. The 
action of the Lieutenant-Governor in swearing 
in Mr. Brooks was made the basis of the arti- 
cles of impeachment which were prepared 
against him. The specifications were : 

1, That Lieutenant-Governor Johnson did, 
on the 26th of January, 1871, wilfully, cor- 
ruptly, and wrongfully swear in as a Senator 
Joseph Brooks, thereby becoming guilty of a 
high misdemeanor. 

2. That he did wilfully, corruptly, ete., swear 
in Mr. Brooks, before his qualification as a Sen- 
ator had been passed upon by the Senate. 

8. That he did wilfully, wrongfully, corrupt- 
ly, etc., refuse to entertain an appeal from his 
decision, when objections were raised to the 
swearing in of Mr. Brooks. 

4, That he did wilfully, ete., swear in Mr. 
Brooks, contrary to law, usage, and right, and 
is therefore guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanor. . 

This movement did not meet with much 
favor, being regarded merely as a pretext to 
get rid of Mr. Johnson, and prevent his be- 
coming Governor, and the motion to impeach 
was, after some warm discussion, indefinitely 
postponed by a decisive vote. Application was 
then made to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of guo warranto to oust the Lieutenant-Gov- 


ernor from office, on the ground that he had 


not taken the oath of office within fifteen days 
after being notified of his election (in 1868), as 
was required by law. While this application 
was pending before the court, two of the 
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judges, for some unexplained reason, resigned, 
and their places were supplied by appointment 
of the Governor. The writ of guo warranto 
was granted, requiring Mr. Johnson to show 
by what authority he held the office of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. He shortly made answer, de- 
claring that he was notified of his election on 
the 1st of May, 1868, and not on the 1st of April, 
as had been alleged, and that he “ within fifteen 
days from and after the time said notice of his 
election aforesaid was officially served upon 
him, to wit, on the 5th day of May, a. p. 1868, 
at the city of Little Rock aforesaid, and before 
he entered on the discharge of the duties of said 
office of Lieutenant-Governor of said State of 
Arkansas, took the oath of office prescribed in 
section 17 of article 15 of said constitution, 
and which oath of office was then and there 
administered to him, the said respondent, by 
the Hon. T. D. W. Yonley, chancellor of the 
separate Chancery Court of the county of Pu- 
laski, in said State, and thereupon afterward, 
and on the same day and year last aforesaid, at 
said city of Little Rock, he, this respondent, 
entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
said office of Lieutenant-Governor, and has ever 
since then continued to, and now does, have, 
hold, use, exercise, and enjoy the same, and all 
and singular the rights, franchises, privileges, 
and immunities thereof, as he may and of right 
lawfully do.” 

At about the same time a bill was introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Mallory, who was the 
Governor’s personal choice as his own suc- 
cessor, to the following effect: 

Srotron 1. That the office of all officers elected at 
the election held on the 13th of March, a. p. 1868, 
and succeeding days, provided for by the schedule to 
the constitution of this State, and all offices filled b 
appointment of the Governor, where the officers fill- 
ing such offices have not qualified and entered upon 
the discharge of the duties of their offices within 
fifteen days after they have been duly notified of 
their election or papeinimany shall be deemed, and 
they are hereby declared vacant ; and no such officer, 
who shall have failed to qualify and enter upon the 
discharge of his duties, as prescribed by this act, 
shall hereafter exercise the functions or discharge 
the duties of such office. 

Src. 2. Be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of this act shall extend to all officers hereafter to 
be elected or appointed in this State. 

Src. 3. Be it Further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect and be in force from and after its passage, 
and all acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act 
are hereby repealed, 


This act was never passed, owing, perhaps, 
to the turn which events afterward took; 
but it serves to show in some measure the 
animus of the proceedings against the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and the concert of action be- 
tween the Governor and his friends in the 
Legislature. 

While the case of Lieutenant-Govornor John- 
son was still pending before the Supreme 
Court, a movement. was set on foot in the 
House of Representatives for the impeachment 
of both Governor Olayton and Chief-Justice 
McClure. The opponents of the Governor had 


increased to a majority in that body, and on 
the 16th of February the following was pro- 
posed by Mr. Padgett, as he said, for the pur- 
poses of justifying charges which had been 
made by himself and others: 


Whereas, Powell Clayton, Governor of the State of 
Arkansas, has been guilty of malfeasance in office, 
and high crimes and misdemeanors, in this: 

1. That he has conspired with the members of the 
eoureme Court of the State of Arkansas to maliciously 
and unlawfully deprive Lieutenant-Governor James 
M. Johnson of his said office of Lieutenant-Governor, 
to which he was duly and lawfully elected by the 
eo of the State of Arkansas, and for which he 
qualified according to the constitution and laws of 
said State. 

2, That he has unlawfully removed an officer of the 
county of Clark, in said State of Arkansas, to wit : 
N. H. Lock, County and Probate Judge of said coun- 
ty, from his said office, to which said office he, the 
said Lock, was duly and constitutionally elected by 
the people of said county. 

8. That he directed, encouraged, and aided in 
frands in the elections of senator and three repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly from the thir- 
teenth district of the State of Arkansas, composed of 
the counties of Hot Spring, Montgomery, Polk, and 
Scott, in said State of Arkansas. 

4, That he has accepted pecuniary considerations 
for issuing bonds or obligations of the State of Ar- 
kansas to and in favor of the Memphis & Little Rock 
Railroad Company, in utter violation of law and dis- 
regard of his official duty as Governor of the State of 
Arkansas ; also, that he has accepted pecuniary con- 
siderations for issuing bonds or obligations of the 
State of Arkansas to and in favor of the Little Rock 
& Fort Smith Railroad Company, in utter violation 
of law and disregard of his o cial duty as Governor 
of the State of Arkansas, 

5, That, as Governor of the State of Arkansas, he 
has issued bonds or obligations of said State to the 
Mississippi, Ouachita & Red River Railroad Com- 
pany, when said company was notoriously not enti- 
tled to the same, under the act of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Arkansas, approved July 21, 1868. 

6. That he has been guilty of other misconduct 
and malfeasance in office, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

Therefore, I move: 

1. That the said Powell Clayton, Governor of the 
State of Arkansas, be and he is hereby impeached 
of misconduct and malfeasance in office, and high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and that the said Powell 
Clayton be and is hereby suspended from exercising 
the functions of Governor of the State of Arkansas, 
in conformity to and with the constitution thereof. 

2. That D. J. Smith, of Columbia ConA 4 F. M. 
Thompson, of Columbia County; B. B, Battle, of 
Hempstead County ; A. Mason, of Calhoun County ; 
E, A. Fulton, of Drew County; W. B.. Padgett, of 
Independence County ; and R, A. Howard, of Pulaski 
County, members of the House, be and they are 
hereby appointed sapagers on the part of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arkansas, to pre- 
pare articles of impeachment against the said Powell 
Clayton, as Governor of the State of Arkansas, with 
full power to examine witnesses and otherwise con- 
duct the trial of impeachment in the name and on 
behalf of all the people of the State of Arkansas. 

8. That said managers be instructed to go imme- 
diately to the Senate, and at the bar thereof, in the 
name of the House of Representatives, and of all the 
people of the State of Arkansas, to announce the im- 
peachment of Powell Clayton, Governor of the State 
of Arkansas, for misconduct and maladministration 
of his office as such Governor, and acquaint the Sen- 
ate that the House of Representatives will, in due 
time, exhibit particular articles of impeachment 
against him, and make good the same, and that the 


v 


managers do demand that the Senate take order for 
the appearance of said Powell Clayton to answer to 
said impeachment. 


The previous question was ordered, and the 
motion adopted by a vote of 42 to 38. On the 
following day the following message was re- 
ceived from Governor Clayton: 


Executive DEPARTMENT, STATE oF ARKANSAS, i 
Lirrre Rock, February 16, 1871. 

Mr. Sprzaxer: I am unofficially informed that 
your honorable body has drawn up and approved 
urticles of impeachment against me from the exercise 
of the functions and powers of said office. It has 
come to me from various sources that in pursuance 
of said resolution forcible and revolutionary means 
will be resorted to, to suspend me, before your 
honorable body has laid said articles of impeach- 
ment before the Senate, and notice has been given 
me according to law. Iam advised by competent 
and able legal gentlemen that the constitution does 
not confer the power of suspension from office on 
your body. Section 389 of the Criminal Code de- 
clares an impeachment to be a “prosecution by the 
‘House of Representatives before the Senate.’ Iam 
also advised that the impeachment does not work a 
suspension until I.am notified in accordance with 
section 893 of said code. In order to avoid confusion 
on the subject, I deem it to be ae duty to say that 
whenever said impeachment shall be perfected an 
due notice served, I will readily surrender, pending 
the trial of said articles of impeachment, the office, 
with its franchise and_ powers, to the person for the 
time being entitled thereto, under the constitution 
and laws of the State of Arkansas. 

POWELL CLAYTON, Governor. 


A motion was immediately made that the 
House refuse to receive the message *‘ as com- 
ing from Powell Clayton, Governor of Arkan- 
sas,” which was adopted by a vote of 42 to 82. 
On the next day, February 18th, Mr. Padgett 
again rose to a question of privilege, and of- 
fered the following: 

Whereas, John McClure, a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, is guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors: 

1. In that he has engaged in a conspiracy with 
Governor Powell Clayton and others to unlawfully 


and ay mand deprive Lieutenant-Governor James 


M. Johnson of his office of said Lieutenant-Governor, 
to which he was duly elected by the people of: Ar- 
kansas and qualified according to law. 

2. In that he has bargained for pay and bribes to 
influence his actions and decisions as a justice of 
said Supreme Court, at divers times and on various 
occasions, all contrary to law and the constitution of 
the State of Arkansas. 

8. In that he has, as chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, issued a writ of mandamus, with- 
out authority, and in violation of law and the consti- 


tution of the State of Arkansas, upon Lieutenant-. 


Governor James M. Johnson, now acting Governor 
of the State of Arkansas, by reason of Governor 
Powell Clayton having been impeached by the 
House of eee and said Powell Clayton 
suffering under said disabilities, and pretending to 
restrain said Lieutenant-Governor James M. Johnson 
from performing the functions of said office, thus 
presenting a remarkable and unwarrantable case of 
one codrdinate department of government attempt- 
ing to restrain another by a writ of mandamus, all 
with an unlawful and corrupt design to retard the 
pe rit of the State government, and a contempt 
of this House— 
efore, I move: 

1. That John McClure, chief justice of the Supreme 

Court of the State of Arkansas, be and is hereby im- 
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peached of mee crimes and misdemeaners in office, 
and he is here y suspended from exercising further 
the functions of his office, as provided by the con- 
stitution of the State of Arkansas. 

2. That D, J. Smith, of Columbia County; F. M. 
Thompson, of Columbia County; E. A. Fulton, of 
Drew County; B. B. Battle, of Hempstead County ; 
W. B. Padgett, of Independence County ; and R. A. 
Howard, of Pulaski County, be appointed managers 
to prepare and report articles of impeachment against 
John McClure, chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Arkansas, with power to send for 
persons, papers, and records, and to take testimony 
under oath, and prosecute the same before the bar 
of the Senate. 

8. That said managers be directed to go to the 
Senate immediately, and at the bar thereof, in the 
name of the House of Representatives and all the 
people of the State of Arkansas, announce the im- 
peacnreny of John McClure, chief justice of the 

upreme Court of the State of Arkansas, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office, and acquaint the 
Senate that the House of Representatives will in due 
time exhibit particular articles of impeachment 
against him, and make good the same; and that the 
managers do demand that the Senate take order for 
the appearance of the said John McClure to answer 
to said impeachment. 


The previous question was ordered, and the 
motion adopted by a vote of 44 to 80. Several 
of those who voted against the motion ex- 
plained their motives. One of these explana- 
tions will serve to show how the proceedings 
were regarded by those who were opposed to 
them. It was made by Mr. Chamberlin, in the 
following terms: 


Mr. Spraxer: Being ignorant as to what the ac- 
tion of ee McClure has been, the only intimation 
of its illegality being the declaration of the member 
from Independence, and believing this movement of 
impeachment to have De atoaa with certain de- 
feated candidates for office for the purpose of making 
political capital, and believing such impeachment 
calculated to injure the best interests of the State 
and to retard its material prosperty; and believing, 
further, that the people of this State will condemn 
the wasting of so much time by this House, in the 
discussion of matters which are only calculated to 
benetit the aforesaid defeated candidates, to the neg- 
lect of other and more important matters—while the 
people are urging the passage of wise laws and the 
repeal of those of a contrary nature —I believe we 
are doing them a great injustice in sitting here day 
after day, week after week, and month after month 
wasting that time and those energies which should 
be wholly and solely devoted to the public good. 


A majority of the Senate was friendly to 
Governor Clayton, and when the impeachment 


managers presented themselves to give notice’ 


of the proceedings against him, so large a 
number of members had absented themselves 
that there was no quorum present. The same 
proved to be the case for several successive 
days; and when at last a quorum was ob- 
tained, a set of rules was adopted to govern 
the impeachment trial, which would seriously 
embarrass the proceedings. Among. other 


things, it was provided that counsel on each © 


side should have only thirty minutes for argu- 
ment, and that any matter could be ruled out 
by a vote of the majority.. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the managers refused to prosecute 
the case, and at their own request were re- 
lieved from further duty in the matter. A new 
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board of managers was appointed, who ap- 
peared at the bar of the Senate on the 2d of 
March, and gave the following notice: 


Mr. Presipent: In obedience to the order of the 
Ilouse of Representatives, we appear before you, and, 
in the name of all the people of the State of Arkan- 
sas, we do impeach Powell Clayton, Governor of the 
State of Arkansas, of high crimes and misde- 
meanors in office; and we further inform the Senate 
that the House of Representatives will, in due time, 
exhibit particular articles of impeachment against 
him aud make good the same; and.in their name 
we demand that the Senate take order for the ap- 
pearance of the said Powell Clayton to answer said 
impeachment, 


A resolution was immediately adopted to 
the effect that the Senate would “take proper 
order thereon, of which due notice shall be 
given to the House of Representatives.”’ Mean- 
time the case of Lieutenant-Governor Johnson 
before the Supreme Court had been decided in 
favor of the legal right of that official to the 
position which he held. The result of this de- 
cision would be, that, if Governor Clayton ac- 
cepted the position of United States Senator, 
Mr. Johnson would become’Governor, a result 
which the former seemed determined to pre- 
vent. Although elected to the Senate on the 
10th of January, the Governor had not yet 
signified whether he would accept or not, and, 
when asked by a vote of the House to do so, 
had declined, saying in his reply: 

When the time arrives when I can qualify as United 
States Senator, I shall be governed in my action by 
what I deem to be the:right, and for the best inter- 
ests of the State. One thing your body can implicitly 
_ rely upon is, that I shall not decline the position to 
which I have been elected unless I shall be con- 
vineed that the interests of the whole people would 
Day best subserved by a retention of the executive 
chair. 


' On the 4th of March, after the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Johnson, he 
sent the following message to both Houses of 
the Legislature, declining: the seat in the Fed- 
eral Senate, and giving his reasons for so 
doing: 

Executive DreparrMent, Stare or ArKAnsas, 

Lirrie Roox, March 4, 1871, t 

On the 10th of January, 1871, it was ascertained 
that I was elected, by the General Assembly, United 
States Senator by a vote of ninety-four to nine, on 
joint ballot. I not only received the united support 
of my own party, but many of the opposition mem- 
bers voted for me. This large and almost unanimous 
vote, to myself and the outside world, could not be 
construed otherwise than as an indorsement of my 
official action, and I may here state that I felt highly 
complimented by it. 

At the time of my election by the General As- 
sembly, the Republican members of the Legislature 
seemed to be thoroughly united, and I had reason to 
hope that the Lieutenant-Governor would pursue such 
a course as would commend himself to the confidence 
of the Republican members. By subsequent events, 
I have been forced to the unwilling conviction that 
many of the members who then supported me were 
actuated more by a desire to place a person in the 
Executive chair who would carry out a policy adverse 
to the wishes of a large majority of the Republican 
party, than to have me represent the State in the 

nited States Senate. In other words, many of the 
members who supported me deemed the control of 
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the State government of more importance to the con- 
summation of their wishes than representation in the 
Senate of the United States, 

At the time referred to, both branches of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were under the control of the Repub- 
lican party; but since that time a coalition seems to 
have been formed of a few Republicans, under the 
leadership of the Lieutenant-Governor, and the entire 
conservative element of both Houses. I can but re- 

ard this coalition as being anti-Republican, and 

aving for its object the overthrow of the present 
State government on the one part, and the gratifica- 
tion of private malice and revenge on the other. 
With this conviction, I cannot, by any act of mine, 
be instrumental in placing in the Executive chair the 
leader of this coalition. Were I to consult the 
promptings of-a selfish ambition, rather than the 
aa of the principles of the party which has 

onored me with its confidence and that saved the 
State to the Union, I should accept the position to 


- which I was elected by your votes. 


Feeling that such a course would not only be a be- 
trayal of the confidence reposed in me, but a deser- 
tion of principles, a sense of duly impels me to 
decline the position tendered. When 1 remember 
that to establish these great principles the best: blood 
of the nation has been shed, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of patriots have laid down their lives upon the 
altar of their country, I can well afford to lay aside 
my personal aspirations to aid in the perpetuation of 
the principles in the support of which so many lives 
have been sacrificed and such vast treasures ex- 
pended, 

In pursuing this course, I may give offence to some 
whose personal ambition may have been thwarted, 
but Tam more than Reppmapeneed in this respect by 
the belief that the men who stood by the flag in the 
hour of its greatest peril and those who have since 
aided in bringing order out of the chaos in which 
the State was found at the close of the war, and who 
desire the restoration of peace and security for life 
and property, will heartily approve and indorse my 
action. It must now be apparent to the most casual 
observer, that the object for which the coalition was 
formed cannot be accomplished, and it is, therefore, 
hoped that the communication of my declination 
will allay the public mind and permit the attention 
of the General Assembly to be turned toward the 
objects of legislation recommended in my message 
at the beginning of the session, and which are much 
needed by the people. 

I cannot let the present opportunity pass without 
thanking those friends who voted for me for the ex- 
pression of confidence, and the high compliment paid 
me by their votes, and I can assure them that I 
highly or are their action, and shall ever remem- 
ber it with pride and pleasure. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

OWELL CLAYTON. 


The tone of the message was resented by 
certain members of the Senate, and several 
voted against its publication. One of these 
gave the following reasons for his vote: 


1, Because the communication just received from 
the Chief Executive casts unjust and slanderous im- 
putations upon the conduct and character of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of this State. 

2. Because it casts base, unjust, and slanderous 
ps onside upon the motives that have actuated 
and controlled a majority of the members of the 
General Assembly of this State in their actions, 

8. Because it contains a base, foul, and infamous 
slander upon the people of the State of Arkansas. 

4, Because I believe it should be beneath the dig- 
nity and sense of honor of this body to receive and 
consider such a slanderous communication, 

In sending to this body his declination, I think he 
should have couched it in appropriate language; 
therefore, I am opposed to its publication. 
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The message was, however, received and 
ordered to be printed, and at the same time 
the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that the 
action of his Excellency Governor Powell Clayton, 
in voluntarily declining the exalted position to which 
lie was elected by almost a unanimous vote of this 
State, entitles him to the admiration and hearty 
gratitude of all loyal and patriotic people, not only in 
this State, but the United States; and that his mag- 
nanimity and nobleness of character in thus acting 
surpass any thing of which ancient or modern his- 
tory gives us any account. 


In the House it was simply ordered that the - 


message be published with the report of the 
impeachment managers which had been sub- 
mitted the same day. This report was to the 
effect that the committee had made every 
effort to obtain information to enable them to 
prepare articles of impeachment, but had 
‘failed to obtain any facts as data that would 
warrant them in attempting to prepare par- 
ticular articles of impeachment against his Ex- 
cellency Governor Powell Clayton.” The re- 
port closes as follows: 

The committee entered upon the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon them with a full determination 
that to the best of their ability they would vindicate 
the rights of the people; but, while they are ready 
and willing to vindicate the people’s rights, they are 
unwilling to prosecute this case further, when they 
have no grounds to believe that they can, from any 
proof within the knowledge or reach of the commit- 
tee, prosecute this case to a successful termination, 

In view of the facts above stated, and the further 
fact that the people demand at our hands such relief 
as we are able to give by legislation, the committee 
would respectfully recommend the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That further proceedings in the impeach- 
ment of Powell Clayton be dispensed with, and that 
the action of this House, heretofore taken, be set 
aside and cancelled; that the Senate be informed of 
the action of this House in the premises, by the Clerk 
of the House, and that the committee, as the board 
of managers, be discharged. 

The report was adopted and ordered to be 
printed, by a vote of 49 to 18, fourteen mem- 
bers being absent or not voting. At a later 
period in the session the proceedings against 
Judge McClure were dismissed. 

All hostile movements being thus,at an end, 
peaceable measures were adopted for securing 
the ba originally aimed at by the Govern- 
or. He induced Mr. Johnson to accept the 
position of Secretary of State, and thus vacate 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. A. O. 
Hadley, a friend of Governor Clayton, was 
then chosen President of the Senate, and thus 
made successor to the Executive chair in case 
of vacancy. Matters being thus arranged, Clay- 
ton was again elected to the Senate of the 
United States on the 14th of March. The two 
Houses voted separately, the Senate giving 
Clayton 18 votes to 7 for other candidates, and 
the House giving him 42, to 34 for others. On 
the 18th of March he turned over the books 
and papers of his office to Mr. Hadley, and 
proceeded to Washington to take his seat in 
Congress. 
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Besides the time taken up with this affair 
in the Legislature, a good deal more was con- 
sumed in the consideration of contested elec- 
tion cases and the investigation of alleged 
frauds. The result was generally in favor of 
the sitting members, although there appeared 
to be some evidence that illegal registration 
and voting had occurred to some extent, es- 
pecially in the counties of Pulaski and Hot 
Spring. The general legislation of the session 
was small in amount, though some of it was 
of considerable importance. Petitions were 
received almost daily, asking for the removal 
of political disabilities. The constitution gives 
to the General Assembly the power to remove 
the disabilities imposed in that instrument, 
provided, “the General Assembly shall have 
no power to remove the disabilities of any 
person embraced in the aforesaid subdivisions 
who, after the adoption of this constitution 
by this convention, persists in opposing the 
acts of Congress and reconstruction there- 
under.’’? This proviso caused much hesitation 
and discussion, but several bills were passed 
affording relief in individual cases, and finally, 
toward the close of the session, a bill was 
passed containing several hundred names of 
persons whose disabilities were thereby re- 
moved. Several resolutions had also been 
introduced in favor of memorializing Congress 
for a removal of the disabilities imposed by 
the fourteenth amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. These were referred to a com- 
mittee from which two reports were made, 
one merely instructing the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the State in Congress to vote 
for a bill for the removal of disabilities, and 
the other submitting the following resolution: 


Whereas, Comity and friendly relations exist be- 
tween us and the other States of the Union, and our 
relations with the Federal Government are harmo- 
nious and satisfactory; law and order, peace and 
security, reign throughout our borders, and under 
the benign influence of our free institutions, and the 
faithful enforcement of the laws, old feuds are rapidly 
dying out, old animosities are being forgotten, and 
old prejudices eradicated ; therefore— 

Be it resolved 1 i General Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas, That this General Assembly doth respect- 
fully ask the Congressmen of the United States to 
remove all political disabilities from the citizens of 
this State, Imposed upon them by the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States ; 
and that our Senators and Representatives be re- 
quested to use all laudable efforts to carry this reso- 
lution into effect. 


This passed in the lower House by a vote of 
51 to 9, twenty-two members being absent or 
not voting. — 

An amendment of the State constitution on 
the subject of the elective franchise was also 
proposed, a bill for the purpose passing both 
Houses by a decided majority. In order to be- 
come part of the constitution, it must be 
passed by both Houses of the next Legislature, 
and be ratified by a vote of the people. If 
adopted, it is to be known as article eight, and 
is as follows: 
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Section 1. The following class of persons shall not 
be permitted to register, vote, or hold office, in this 
State : 

Persons who may have been convicted before any 
court of this State, or of the United States, or of an 
other State, of any crime punishable by law wit 
death, or confinement in the penitentiary: Provided, 
That any person disfranchised under this section, 
who may be pardoned, or his sentence commuted, 
such pardon or commutation of sentence shall remove 
all disabilities imposed by this section. 

Paupers, idiots, and insane persons, 

Src. 2. Every male person who has attained the 
age of twenty-one years, and who is a citizen of the 
United States, or who has legally declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen thereof, who shall have re- 
sided in this State six months, and in the Sern in 
which he offered his vote ten days next prece ing 
the election, shall be deemed a qualified elector, an 
entitled to vote, if registered, unless disqualified by 
some one of the clauses of section one of this article. 

Sxc. 8. In all elections by the people, the electors 
shall vote by ballot. The secrecy of the ballot shall be 
preserved inviolate, and the General Assembly shall 
provide suitable laws for that PUrponss 

On the day of an election held by the people, no 
elector shall be subject to arrest on any civil process. 

The General Assembly shall gg equate laws to 
prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors on the day on 
which any election by the people may be held. 


A new registration act was also adopted, af- 
ter much discussion and a good deal of amend- 
ing. It provides that all elections for State or 
Federal officers shall occur on the Tuesday af- 
ter the first Monday in November of the even- 
numbered years. The county courts in each 
year in which an election occurs are required 
to revise the formation of election districts, 
and designate a place in each where the ballot- 
ing shall take place. The county assessor, in 
the month of August of these years, is to at- 
tend one day in each election district, ‘for the 
purpose of adding to the registration list the 
names of such persons as he may find to be 
qualified voters, whose names do not already 
appear” on the said list, five days’ notice be- 
ing given of the time and place of registration. 
The Governor may set aside the registration 
and order a new one in any county if he has 
satisfactory evidence that the first was ‘‘ falsely 
or fraudulently made.” The assessor has au- 
thority to examine every person under oath 
who applies for registration, regarding his quali- 
fication, and may refuse to enter his name if he 
finds him disqualified to vote. 

Any person so refused, if he feels aggrieved, 
can apply to a judge of the Circuit Court for a 
mandamus, directing his registration. The 
assessor has power to furnish a certificate to 
any person whose name has been registered, 
showing that the person therein named is enti- 
tled to vote at subsequent elections. On the 
third Tuesday before the election, and for five 
subsequent days, the assessor is required to at- 
tend at the court-house of the county to re- 
vise and complete the lists. Two copies of the 
registry are to be made, one for the judge of 
election for State officers and one for the judge 
of election for Presidential electors and mem- 
bers of Congress. These judges, with alter- 
nates and the clerks of election, are to be ap- 
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pointed by the assessor. In case neither the 
judge nor his alternate appears at the polling- 
place, the electors may choose a judge of elec- 
tion. The further powers of the assessors are 
defined in the following sections : 


Srction 17. Each assessor, while discharging the 
duties imposed by this act, shall have and exercise 
the power of the Circuit Court, for the preservation 
of order at and around the place of registration, and 
may summon and compel the attendance of witnesses 
for the purpose of ascertaining the qualifications of 
persons applying for registration, and may issue 
subpeenas, attachments, and commitments to the 
sheriff, or any constable, whose duty it shall be to 
serve such process as if issued by such court, and 
shall receive the same fees therefor as may te allowed 
by law for similar services. 

Src. 18. Any person offering or threatening vic- 
lence to the assessor while engaged in the duty of 
registering, or disturbing or resisting him in any way 
from the performance of his duty, or who shall, by 
intimidation, bribery, imposition, deceit, or fraud, or 
by any other improper or illegal influence, prevent 
or hinder persons from going to the place of registra- 
tion, or from registering, shall be deemed guilty of 
a felony, and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by confinement in the penitentiary not less than two 
years nor more than five years, at the discretion of 
the court. 

Any registered voter, removing from one 
county to another, may be registered in the 
latter, on presenting his registration certificate 
to the assessor. Provision is made for the 
punishment of false swearing with regard to 
one’s qualifications to.vote. The judges and 
clerks of election are required to take an oath 
that they are not disfranchised, that they will 
honestly and faithfully support the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and of the 
State of Arkansas, and will perform their du- 
ties to the best of their knowledge and ability, 
studiously endeavoring to “ prevent fraud and 
deceit in conducting the election.” Separate 
registration lists and ballot-boxes, provided by 
the county court, are to be used for State and 
Federal officers. The judges of election have 
power to preserve order, and punish disorderly 
persons by fine or imprisonment. The follow- 
ing provision is made regarding the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors: 

Srecrion 28. During the holding of any election, 
under the provisions of this act, all public bar-rooms, 
saloons, or other places where intoxicating or malt 
liquors are sold by retail, shall be closed from five 
o’clock a. M. of the day of the election until ten o’clock 
p.m. of the day of the election; and, if any person 
shall sell or give away any intoxicating or malt liquor, 
between the hours above mentioned on the day on 
which an election is held, such person shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not less than three hundred 
dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars, and 
shall be imprisoned in the county jail for not less 
than sixty days. 

The following are the provisions regarding 
the conduct of the election : 

Sxctrion 31. It shall be the duty of the judge of 


election, immediately before the proclamation is made 


of the opening of the polls, to open the ballot-box 
in the presence of the people then assembled, and 
turn it upside down, so as to empty it of any thing 
it may contain, and then lock it; and it shall not 
again be opened until the polls are closed. 
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Src. 82. Any person who shall furnish an elector 
with a ticket or ballot, who cannot read, informing 
him that it contains a name or names different from 
those which are written or printed thereon, or who 
shall fraudulently ee the ballot of any elector, 
by which such elector shall be prevented from voting 
for such candidate or candidates as he intended, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined in any sum not less 
than two hundred dollars, nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sxo. 83. Any person who shall cause, by menace, 
threats, or violence, or other means, any elector to 
cast his vote against his will or inclination, or shall, 
by threats, violence, menace, or otherwise, prevent 
any legal voter from voting at any election author- 
ized by the constitution and laws of this State, 
shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and, on convic- 
tion thereof, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary 
not more than three years, nor less than one year. 

Sxo. 34, All persons, who present a certificate of 
registration, and whose names appear on the list 
of voters furnished the judge of election, shall be 
entitled to vote at any and all elections authorized 
by the constitution and laws of this State, and no 
challenge shall be allowed to debar such person from 
voting. The clerks of elections shall enter the 
names of electors on the poll-books in the order in 
which they present their ballots. The judge of the 
election, after the elector has voted, shail write the 
word ‘voted’? on the registration certificate, date 
the same, and sign his name thereto. 

Seo. 35. The clerks of election, after the ballots 
shall have been counted, shall make out an abstract 
and attach the same to the poll-book, showing the 
whole number of votes cast for each person voted 
for, and the office for which the vote was cast. The 
abstract shall be certified by the judge and attested 
by the clerks, and, before dispersing, one of the poll- 
books shall be put under cover, and it shall be deliv- 
ered to the county clerk by the judge of election, 
within three days after the closing of the polls. The 
other poll-book shall remain in the hands of the 
judge of election. 

Five days after the election, the county 
clerks are to open and compare the several 
returns, and make an abstract of them, which 
shall be forwarded within two days to the 
Secretary of State. An abstract of votes giy- 
en for Governor is also to be forwarded to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
an abstract of those given for presidential 
electors to be forwarded to the Governor. 
The Secretary of State is to open all the re- 
turns of votes for members of Congress on 
the last Monday in December, in the presence 
of the Governor, and cast up and arrange the 
votes from the several counties, and the Gov- 
ernor is to make proclamation of the result, 
and furnish the successful candidates with 
certificates of election. The Secretary of 
State is to make a roll of the members of each 
House of the Legislature as elected, and the 
returns of the vote for Governor are to be 
opened in presence of both Houses of the 
General Assembly, at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, and the result is then and there to be 
published. The following is an additional pro- 
vision regarding persons whom the assessors 
have refused to register : 

Szorion 45. In all cases where a person has ap- 
pied for registration, and has been refused, and no 

etermination has been made of the application for 


mandamus, to compel the assessor to place the name 
of such person on the registration list, and such ag- 
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grieved person desires to vote at any election under 
the provisions of the ‘‘ enforcement act” of Congress, 
such person shall be entitled to vote at all elections 
protected by said enforcement act, by presenting to 
the judge of election a written or printed affidavit, 
taken before some officer authorized by law to ad- 
minister oaths, containing the elector’s oath as pre- 
scribed in section five of Article VIIL. of the con- 
stitution of the State of Arkansas... The judge of 
election shall retain said affidavit, and the clerks of 
election shall note the word ‘affidavit’ after the 
name of every person voting under the provisions of 
this section, . 

There was a vigorous opposition to the bill 
in the House of Representatives. One speak- 
er characterized it as an outrage. “If there 
is a law on the statute-books more damnable 
than another,” he said, “it is the present regis- 
tration law, and the one you propose to pass is 
tenfold worse than that. The Governor, un- 
der this law, can control every election he sees 
proper.” 

The act, however, passed the House by a 
vote of 87 to 24. 

Several acts were passed relating to the 
finances of the State. -Among these was a 
new law for regulating the assessment and 
collection of taxes, and an act authorizing the 
issue of 300 bonds of $1,000 each, bearing 
seven per cent. interest, to provide for the pay- 
ment of interest on the State debt. An act 
was also passed authorizing the Treasurer, 
when Auditor’s warrants are presented, and 
there is no money to pay them, to issue certifi- 
cates on bank-note paper in sums of one, two, 
five, and ten dollars, bearing eight per cent. in- 
terest, the same to be receivable for all taxes, 
except interest on the public debt. There was 
some vigorous opposition to this act, one of 
the members giving the following reasons for 
voting against it: bit ) 

1. Because the chief object of the bill is to create 
a medium of exchange within the State, which will 
operate as, and have the effect.of, a currency. _ 

2, Because there is no substantial basis upon 
which currency may be safely issued. om 9 

8. Because the issuing of such certificates will have 
the effect of inflating the currency within the State, 
in proportion as the same are issued, and will have 
the further effect of depreciating the credit of the 
State in like proportion. 


* 


4, Because it is unreasonable to require the people 
to pay interest on a debt which has been created in a 
great measure by the mismanagement of their ser- 
vants, when these servants are the parties to be most 
directly benefited by the issuance of such certifi- 
cates. 

5. Because additional expense will be necessarily 
caused the State to carry out the provisions of said 
bill, without attaining a corresponding benefit. . 

Other acts of some importance were passed, 
as follows: placing the penitentiary under the 
management of a State superintendent; ex- 
empting from taxation for five years all capital 
employed in manufactures and mining; pro- 
viding for the incorporation of institutions of 
learning; for the location, organization, and 
maintenance of the Arkansas Industrial Uni- - 
versity, with a normal department ; authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a State geologist ; pro- 
viding for a digest of the statutes; a code of 
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practice in civil cases; providing for the build- 
ing and repairing of public levees by the issue of 
seven per cent., fifty-year bonds, to an amount 
not exceeding $3,000,000; and an act providing 
for the election, by the General Assembly, of 
one State director in each railroad company 
for every $200,000 of its stock owned in the 
State. Three new counties were also created, 
as follows: Nevada, out of.portions of Hemp- 
stead, Ouachita, and Columbia, with a tempo- 
rary county-seat at Mount Moriah; Sarber, 
out.of portions of Yell, Johnson, Franklin, 
and Scott, with a temporary county-seat at 
Reveille; and Lincoln, out of portions of 
Drew, Desha, Arkansas, Bradley, and Jeffer- 
son, with a temporary county-seat at Cane- 
Creek Church. The Legislature adjourned on 
the 25th of March, having been in session two 
months and twenty-three days, cost the State 
$140,000, and passed seventy-three acts. 

The charges of fraud and corruption in the 
conduct of the election in November, 1870, 
were taken up by the United States District 
Court, at its session in April, and a large num- 
ber of indictments were found by the grand- 
jury, including one against ex-Governor Clay- 
ton, for issuing a certificate of election, as mem- 
ber of Congress from the Third District, to Gen- 
eral Edwards, when, as was alleged, he did 
not receive a majority of the legal votes. The 
charges that were made against registrars, 
judges of election, and other officers, included 
registration of persons not entitled to vote, 
and even of persons who had no existence, re- 
ceiving votes on the names thus fraudulently 
registered, exclusion of persons from registra- 
tion who had a right to vote, false counting of 
the ballots, false returns of the results, etc. 
These charges were never substantiated, but, 
as the circumstances of their dismissal were 
rather peculiar, it may be worth while to note 
some of the facts regarding the election of 
1870. In the first place, the entire vote num- 
bered 53,800, or over 18,000 less than the 
registered vote of 1867, when large numbers 
were disfranchised by the reconstruction acts. 
In Benton County, which has a population of 
13,831, mostly white, there were but 854 per- 
sons registered; while in Hempstead County, 
which has 13,768 inhabitants, about one-half 
colored, there were 2,604 voters on the lists, 
In Boone County, whose population of 7,032 
is mostly white, there were but 312 names 
registered; while in Chicot County, which has 
7,214 inhabitants, composed largely of colored 
people, the vote was 2,561, or one for every 
three persons in the county. Similar incon- 
gruities were noted in other quarters, and spe- 
cific accusations of fraud were produced before 
the grand-jury. Soon after the indictments 
already mentioned had been found, the United 
States marshal, General Oatterson, and the 
District Attorney, Mr. Whipple, who had been 
instrumental in instituting legal proceedings 
against those charged with frauds in the elec- 
tion, were removed by the President, on the 


‘the latter. 
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application of Senator Clayton, and officials 
friendly to the latter were put in their places. 
The trials were then very generally abandoned, 
and that of Clayton himself, which came oft 
in October, resulted in his acquittal. 

The general condition of society in the State 
during the year was as peaceable as could rea- 
sonably be expected. There were many local 
disorders which were often attributed to the 
so-called Ku-klux Klan; but, although Sena- 
tor Clayton declared at Washington that there 
were 20,000 Ku-klux in the State, fully armed 
and organized, investigation generally resulted 
in a refutation of the stories. For instance: 
there were reports of Ku-klux outrages in Se- 
bastian County, and the people at once held a 
mass-meeting, and chose a committee to inves- 
tigate the matter. A large number of witness- 
es were examined, and the result showed that 
the disturbances had been greatly exaggerated, 
and were local and personal in their nature, 
having no reference whatever to the pretended 
Ku-klux order. In Woodruff County, from 
which the wildest reports proceeded, the judge 
of the Cireuit Court -directed the grand-jury 
to “go for, dig up, and root out” all the Ku- 
klux in the county. After investigation, the 
jury reported as follows: 

The grand-jury in and for said county having been 
specially instructed by the court to “go for, ‘dig up, 
and root out’? the Ku-klux and other secret organi- 
zations banded bs die for unlawful purposes, re- 
spectfully report that, in pursuance of said instruc- 
tions, they have labored diligently to that end through 
the entire term. They have examined witnesses from 
every township in the county, being careful to select 
reliable, truthful men, of different shades of political 
opinion, black as well as white, in order that they 
may not he misled in the investigation by the testi- 
mony of interested or prejudiced witnesses; and the 
jurors report that they have failed to elicit from any 
single witness any information of the existence in 
the county of such organization, or any thing that 
might lead to such information, and are fully satis- 
fied, upon patient and thorough investigation, that 
none such exists in the county. The jury are fur- 
ther convinced, from information received in the 
course of the above investigation, that there does not 
exist in the county any spirit of lawlessness or oppo- 
sition to the law, further than is occasionally mani- 
fested in every community by individual offences 
against law originating in personal or private griev- 
ances. They have Sépeciall directed their attention 
to this point, and no ease that has come before them 
could be traced to any other cause ; and the jury, hav- 
ing performed the duty with which they were charged 
by the court, respectfully ask that this, their report, 
be spread upon the records, 

About the 18th of December, a quarrel be- 
tween a whiteman and a negro, at Lake Village, 
in Chicot County, resulted in the killing of 
Three white men concerned in 
the affair were arrested and shut, up in jail, 
from which they were taken by a mob of ne- 
groes and hanged. The matter caused a great 
deal of excitement. fur a time, and there were 
reports that the whites in Chicot County were 
obliged to flee for their lives, the infuriated 
negroes creating almost a reign of terror, but 
before the end of the year quiet and security 
seemed to be restored. 
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Although there was no general election in 
the State this year, considerable activity was 
displayed by the political parties, especially by 
the Democrats, in organizing their forces for 
the campaign in 1872. On the 23d of March 
the Democratic and Conservative members of 
the Legislature held a meeting and appointed 
a State Central Committee, and a separate 
committee for each of the three congressional 
districts, and issued an address to the people 
of the State. The opening paragraph of the 
address was as follows: “In view of the dan- 
gerous and alarming condition of our public 
affairs, and the pressing necessity realized by 
all good and patriotic citizens for a combined 
and organized effort on the part of the con- 
seryative elements to rescue the country from 
threatened and impending rnin and destruc- 
tion, we, the Democratic and Conservative 
members of the General Assembly, have deemed 
it advisable, in the absence of any existing 
State organization, to inaugurate a movement 
looking to a speedy and thorough organization 
of the party, to prepare for the great campaign 
and battle of 1872.” It then recites the his- 
tory and effects of what it calls the “ pernicious 
system of radical misrule,” and calls upon the 
people to organize a strong opposition to it. 

The question of holding a general convention 
was a good deal canvassed in the public prints, 
but the State Central Committee, at a meeting 
held on the 10th of July, decided that it would 
not be expedient to hold one before the call 
was issued for a National Democratic Conven- 
tion. The committee adopted resolutions at 
the same meeting, commending the platform 
of the Democracy of Ohio as a model, and 
calling upon the people “to give the most lib- 
eral support to the different Democratic and 
Conservative organs in the State, to the end 
that the freest information may be diffused 
among the people, and our party papers, not- 
withstanding the proscriptive legislation which 
debars them from all official patronage, be en- 
abled to continue a vigorous warfare against 
radicalism.” 

The following was also adopted: 

Resolved, That this convention of the Democratic- 
Conservative Central and District Committees of the 
State, representing the Democratic and Conservative 
masses of Arkansas, are opposed to all secret politi- 
cal organizations, as being destructive to the best in- 
terests of society ; that we recommend to the people 
of Arkansas a most careful consideration and protec- 
tion of the rights of all citizens, irrespective of race, 
color, or previous condition, but that, while conced- 
ing all lawful rights to those opposed to us in poli- 
tics, we shall most earnestly demand and contend for 
our own rights by all lawful and legitimate means 
within our reach, 

An address to the people of the State was 
prepared, and afterward published, arraigning 
the action of the Republican party in the State, 
and setting forth a plan for a complete organi- 
zation of the opposition in every county. The 
address concluded with the following appeal: . 

In conclusion, we would admonish and exhort our 
friends all over the State to be not only zealous in all 
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good works, but wise, prudent, and discreet in all 
their acts and conduct. The wrongs and oppressions 
of this reckless, extravagant, and corrupt radical ad- 
ministration are fel tequally and alike by all, whether 
they be white or black, Democratic or Republican, 
We must try to commend the justice of our cause 
and the claims of our party to the favorable consid- 
eration of every man who desires a just, honest, and 
economical government; and cordially imvite the 
coéperation of all, without regard to past political 
affinities or party affiliations, who are willing to unite 
with us on the broad platform of equal rights, equal 
protection, and a due regard for the best interests of 
all the people. . Let us try and demonstrate to the col- 
ored men that we are not inimical, either to their 
rights or their interests—that we desire to protect 
them, as well as ourselves, against the enormities of 
a rapacious government and a corrupt party ; that 
we neither intend nor desire to deprive them of any 
of the political rights now secured to them by the 
laws of the land—that we could not force them back 
into slavery if we would, nor deprive them of the 
right to vote if we could. It is true, that we cannot 
expect to gain the votes of many colored men, what- 
ever we may do or say, but, by pursuing this just 
and magnanimous course, we will win to our support 
many moderate and conservative white republicans, 
and A eeg those of the old native Union element 
of the State, who are even now ready and waiting to 
fall into our ranks and fight under our banners, as 
soon as we proclaim, in good faith, our acceptance 
of the accomplished facts of the war, which are the 
destruction of slavery, the perpetuity of the Unien, 
and the equality of all men before the law. But, 
above all things, let us be united among ourselves. 
‘¢ A house divided against itself cannot stand.’’ Let 
us. preserve peace and harmony, and let fraternal 
good-will reign in our own camp and in our own 
ranks. Let no personal bickerings, no factious feuds, 
no envyings or jealousies, mar the harmony of our 
private, social, and political relations, but let us be 
one in spirit, one in fellowship, one in faith, and 
know no rivalries among ourselves but that noble 
rivalry, or rather emulation, of who can best work 
and best agree. 


Mass-meetings and conventions were subse- 
quently held in all the counties, to effect an 
organization of the Democratic forces, in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the State Committee. 
The sentiments of the address above quoted 
were very generally indorsed, and the people 
pledged themselves in advance to support the 
platform and candidates of the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

The Republican party was already fully or- 
ganized, but mass-meetings were held in sey- 
eral counties. The prevailing sentiments at 
these assemblies are set forth in the follow- 
ing platform, adopted in Bradley County : 


Resolved, 1. That, recognizing the great and noble 
achievements of the Republican party during the last 
ten years, whereby our country has been saved from 
anarchy and ruin, the rebellion has been crushed 
four millions of slaves made freemen, and endowed 
with the rights of citizens, civil government estab- 
lished over one-half the nation, the rights of citizens 
everywhere enforced, the national credit and_honor 
maintained at home and abroad, and poco and pros- 
perity brought to every door, we feel a pride in the 
record of our party, and hereby renew our pledge of 
fealty and devotion to it in the future. 

2. That we look not only with approbation, but 
with pride, upon the wise and statesmanlike Admin- 
istration of President Grant, and we thank him and 
the noble Republicans who stood by him for the vin- 
dication aa bontee execution of the laws of the land 
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3. That we renew our assurance of confidence and 
support to the State administration, and trust that 
the laws may be so modelled and executed that 
every officer shall be amenable to the people for the 
faithful discharge of his duty, and that economy and 
honesty may mark every branch of the service under 
Republican control. : 

4. That we favor free schools and the education of 
the masses, for we thereby secure the permanence 
of republican institutions and transmit the inheri- 
tance of free government to posterity. 

5. That, desiring unity, harmony, and success, we 
cordially invite all who wish our country to be free, 
prosperous, and happy, to unite with us in our efforts 
to secure success, laying aside all questions as to in- 
dividuals, and uniting all energies for the triumph 
of Republican principles. i 

6. That we condemnall efforts to disrupt the party, 
by assaults on and abuse of leading Republican offi- 
cials of the State, by those professing to be Republi- 
cans, and we demand that they take their positions 
either with us or with the Democracy, where they 
belong, 


There was, however, a discontented section 
of the party, which had considerable strength. 
‘This was made up of the Republican opponents 
of Clayton and his administration in the State, 
who were popularly denominated “ Brindle- 
tails.” 

An interesting decision was rendered by the 
United States Circuit Court, in the Eastern 
District of Arkansas, in March, which settles 
the question of liability on contracts, for which 
slaves formed the consideration on either side. 
The points determined are stated with suffi- 
cient clearness in the following syllabus of the 
case: 

1. The institution of slavery, under the Constitution 
of the United States, was purely local in its character, 
and confined to the several States where it existed, 
and, was the creature of positive law, and this is true 
of all its incidents. é 

2. The Constitution of the United States did not 
regard slaves as property, but as persons; and it did 
not establish slavery or give any sanction to it, save 
in the single respect of the return of fugitives from 
service, 

8. A remedy on a contract, which is against sound 
morals, natural justice, and right, may exist by virtue 
of the positive law under which the contract was 
made; but such remedy can only be enforced so long 
as that law remains in effect. As such remedy de- 
rives allits support from the statute, it eannot for 
any purpose survive its repeal. ’ 

4, The new constitution of Arkansas, declaring 
that ‘all contracts for the sale and purchase of slaves 
were null and void,’ is not in conflict with the clause 
of the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
any State from passing any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, which clause does not operate so as 
to perpetuate the institution of slavery or any of its 
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incidents, these being matters over which the States 
had unlimited control. 

5. The thirteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States ipso facto destroyed the institu- 
tion of slavery and all of its incidents, and put an end 
to all remedies growing out of sales of slaves. 

6. In view of the thirteenth and fourteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, the 
court holds that a remedy on a contract for the sale of 
slaves is contrary to the spirit of their provisions, 
against public policy, and cannot be maintained. 


In the course of his opinion, Judge Caldwell 
laid down the following principle: 


The fundamental ground on which emancipation 
proceeded was, that the right of the slave to his free- 
dom was paramount to the claim of his master to 
treat him as property; that slavery was founded in 
force and violence, and contrary to natural right; 


that no vested right of property could arise out of a 


relation thus created, and which was an ever-new 
and active violation of the law of Nature and the in- 
alienable rights of man every moment that it sub- 
sisted. The last clause of section 4, of article 14, de- 
clares that *‘ neither the United States, nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurre 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of 
any slave ; butall such debts ay rete and claims, 
shall be held illegal and void.” his clause was in- 
serted, not to discharge the United States and the 
several States from any legal obligation to pay for 
slaves emancipated, for no such obligation had been 
incurred. Itis a limitation on the discretionary power 
of the legislative departments of both governments 
to U8 ied 9 money for such Sesh abet ap epee 
ly of any legal obligation, and to prevent the agita- 
tion and disturbance that would result from leaving 
the question in that situation. The very language 
of the Constitution itself is conclusive on the ques- 
tion. 


The State debt of Arkansas amounts to 
$19,398,000, classified as follows: 


Panded ent; cael ccrcvyue ec. thee vowensccs $4,430,000 
State aid railroad bonds (only $3,600 000 issued) 11,400,000 
Levee bonds (about $1,600,000 issued)......... 3,000,000 
Ten-year bonds to supply casual deficits...... 300, 
HOMIE GEBE, 5) sia ale We abeldaaied <atbies «devas 268,000 
PGGGE Ji avis bag eed Matec Dee o SETH Ta BGis Sarees $19,398,000 


Omitting the bonds in aid-of railroads, and 
for the construction of levees, which have not 
yet been issued, the debt will stand at about 
$10,000,000. The debt of the State in Janu- 
ary, 1867, was $3,252,401.50. The act author- 
izing the loan of the State credit to railroads 
was passed in 1868, and granted $15,000 per 
mile to roads having no land-grant, and $10,000 
per mile to those having such grants, to the 
extent of 850 miles in all. Up to July last this 
had been awarded as follows: 


Tangth $f Awarded Issued. Completed. 
miles. - 

Memphis & Little Rock.....050 00 clic ie ck cece cc ee seco ee ceee 120 $1,200,000 $1,200,000 131 
Littie Rock: & Port Smite, 25) ics bec es ge cavesvoccecncscacn 150 1,500,000 900,000 50 
Litile Rock, Pine Bluff & New Orleans...................6.- 160 2,400,000 750,000 +e 
Memphis, Ouachita & Red River..........6..0...c00eeeeeees 170 2,550,000 450,000 20 
PRIOR Sls 5cs chia uae adh sa eee acares Seip iy 150 2,250,000 800,000 “* 
mannes City.© Bort Smith soe esis cacccsepeeccuevessy 100 1,500,000 none, none 

Total SOP e meee e POs sa ee eS Heese set eres sions esteseseseseeees 850 $11,400,000 $3,600,000 201 


These bonds have thirty years to run, and 
bear six per cent. interest, which is paid by 
the roads. With this assistance, much progress 


has been made in developing the railroad sys- 
tem of the State. Among the important lines 
in course of construction are the Cairo & Ful- 
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ton, from Cairo, Ill, to Fulton, Ark., which 
is to be completed by January, 1874; the 
Missouri, Kansas, & Texas, from St. Louis to 
Galveston, already completed to Red River ; 
and those already mentioned as receiving aid 
from the State. No less than 86 railroad com- 
panies have been incorporated since July 28, 
1868, under the general incorporation laws. 

In 1860 the taxable property of Arkansas 
was set down at $120,475,236. On this a State 
tax was raised, amounting to $204,160.56. In 
1865 the property was valued at $38,723,449, 
and on this a tax of $887,234.49 was raised, In 
1868 the taxable property was reported at 
$68,699,716, and on this $2,342,047.77 was 
paid in taxes, The last report placed the prop- 
erty at $69,820,426, and the tax at $743,627.70. 

The educational interests of the State are 
gradually improving, The Agricultural College 
has been located at Fayetteville, Washington 
County; and a movement is on foot for found- 
ing a State Female College at Little Rock. 
Prof. William F. Roberts has been appointed 
State geologist, in pursuance of an act of the 
last Legislature and has begun a survey of the 
State, with a view to ascertaining its mineral 
resources. The fourth annual fair of the 
Arkansas State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association was held in the early part of Octo- 
ber, and gave evidence of a growing interest 
and success in the industrial pursuits of the 
State. . 

The hot and medicinal springs of Arkan- 
sas are attracting considerable attention by 
the benefits derived by invalids from their use. 
They are 54 in number, and are located about 
60 miles southwest of Little Rock. Their tem- 
perature varies from 100° to 150° Fahr. They 
are classified as arsenic, alum, iron, and mag- 
nesia springs, but contain various other min- 
eral substances besides those by which they are 
designated. Many remarkable cures are re- 
ported as the result of systematic bathing in 
these waters. 

According to official authority, there are 
in the State 1,714,466 acres of improved land, 
3,791,873 of woodland, and 1,601,254 of other 
unimproved land. The cash value of farms is 
$36,457,476; of farming implements and ma- 
chinery, $2,112,020; total amount of wages 
paid during the year, including value of board, 
$3,907,188, The number of horses is 83,952; 
of mules and asses, 33,381; of milch-cows, 
119,607; of working-oxen, 81,678; of other 
cattle, 179,481; of sheep, 149,592; of swine, 
772,662; value of all live-stock, $15,795,971. 
The productions were — 683,691 bushels of 
wheat, 23,422 of rye, 12,208,044 of corn, 486,- 
425 of oats, 46,477 of peas and beans, 899,927 
of Irish and 859,842 of sweet potatoes, 73,021 
pounds of rice, 529,110 of tobaccu, 208,275 of 
wool, 2,531,011 of butter, 12,047 of wax, 261,- 
824 of honey; 221,546 bales of cotton, 6,806 
tons of hay, and 60,272 gallons of cane and 
138,859 of sorghum molasses; value of home 
manufactures, $723,979; of slaughtered’ ani- 
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mals, $3,466,152; estimated value of all farm 
products, including betterments and additions 
to stock, $36,524,608. 

The following are more full details of the 
census of 1870: 


COUNTIES, Aggreg’te.| White, | Colored. | Native. | Foreign 
Arkansas ...... 8,268 | 38,982) 4,212] 8,187 131 
Ashley......3.. 8,042} 4,278) 3,764} 7,991 51 
Benton ........ 3.831| 13,640} °182| 13782] 49 

MG Wr. ee hae s 4,082 | 6,958 "4 7,018; 14 
Bradley........ 8,646} 6,117) 2,529) 8,624 22 
Calhoun ....... 8,853 | 2,753) 1,1 8,845 8 
Carroll....... 5,780 | 5,748 87). 5771 9 
Chicot ......... 7,214] 1,816) 5,893) 7054] .160 
Clarke .«....... 1,958 | 8461} 38,492] 11,935 18 
Columbia ...... 11,397 | 7,679] 3,718) 11,878 19 
Conway........ 8,112 | 7482 630 | 8,045 67 
Oraighead ..... A577 | 4,824 258) 4,571 | 6 

rawford ...... 8,957 | 7,961 988 | 8.867 90 
Crittenden..... 8,831} 1,253) 2,575 | 3,795 86 
Crags: 0033508 3,915 | 2,626] 1,289] 3,894 21 
Dallas .....60.. 5,707| 38,956) 1,751] 5,698 9 
Desha....c..0. 6,125} 2,185 | 3,984] 5,925]. 200 
DEOW i os icici 9,960} 6,106} 8,854} 9,933 27 
Franklin....... 9,627] 8,976 651 | 9,569 58 
Pulton i450. a0 4,843} 4,758 85; 4,838 6 

FANG Jo fee oats 8,943 | 3,604 839} 3,937 6 
Greene......... "673 | > 7,41 156] '%,570 3 
Hempstead ....|. 13,768 | 7,439) 6,329] 18,753 35 
Hot Spring....| 5,877 5,226 650 5,828 49 
Independence,.| 14,566 | 13,658 $08 14 45 
DBATC 5» o's ses Lie 6,806 | 6,624 182| 6, 10 
Jackson ....... 7,268| 5,656] 1,612] 7,217 51 
Jefferson ...... 15,733.| 5,556} 10,167} 15,469 264 
Jobnson....... 9,152 | 8,539 6138 | 9,111 41 
Lafayette ...... 9,139 3,981 5,158 9,112 | QT 
Lawrence .... 5,981) 5.785 246) 5,970 11 
Little River....| 8,236] 1,358) 1,878] 3.216 20 
Madison,....... 8,231} 8,081 150} 8,227 4 

BrIAD 55.5 He? 8,979 | 3,960 19| 38,976 3 
Mississippi.....| 8,683 | 2,662 971} 3,595 88 
Monroe........ 8,336 | 5,185.) 8,200} 8,248 93 
Montgomery... ; 2,864 120] 2,979 5 
Newton........ 4,374 | 4,365 9| 4,366 8 
Ouachita....... 12,975 | %,511| 5,458) 12,881 94 

EET airs paokiocs's 2,685 | 2,395 290 2,663 22 
Phillips........ 15,372 | 4,871 | 10,501} 15,085 287 

) CBRE RACE ES 8,788 | 3,867 421| 3,783 5 
Poinsett,....... 1,720} 1,494 225; 1,718 q 
PAVE i eens od 565 8,376 | . 3,823 45) 38,372 4 
PONG. 6% oob 200% 8,386 | 7,811 575 | 8,380 56 
BEAIWIGC onincee vie 5,604} 3,793) 1,811] 5,537 67 
PITIASKI.s aos +e 82,066 | 18,848} 18,708 | 30,870) 1,696 
Randolph...... 7,466] 7,109 357 | '%,444) © 22 
Saline ......... 3,911 | 3,726 185 | 3,899 12 
Scotts ides 4,483} 7,862 121| 7,465 18 
Searcy ..sse0e-: 5,614 5,584 30 5,610 4 
Sebastian...... 2,940 | 11,545; 1,854) 12,292 648 
Sevier.......... 4,492 | 3,523 $68} 4,482 10 
Sharpe......... 5,400} 5,286) 114) 5,387 18 
St. Francis 6,714} 4,268) 2,446] 6,608 106 
UROR soi saesees 0,571}. 5,675 | 4,896] 10.528 43 
‘Van Buren 5,107| 4,988 119| 5,104 3 
Washington 17,266 | 16,590 674) 17,175 91 

tO oid esee| 10,847 | 9,146} 1,200} 10,312 85 
Woodruff......| 6,891 | 4,205] | 2,686 838 53 
WT Otn ie ts cap kee 8,048 | 7,281 67) 8,031 17 
Total for State! 484,471 | 862,115 | 122,169 | 479,445 | 5,026 


The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the State is 1,364; capital, $2,137,738 ; 


steam-engines, 300, with 6,980 horse-power; 


water-wheels, 134, with 1,599 horse-power; 
employing 4,183 males above 16, 48 females 
above 16, and 271 youth; wages paid during 
the year, $754,950; value of materials used, 
$4,828,651; of products, $7,699,676. Of the 


‘manufactories, the most important are, 283 


establishments for ginning cotton, with a capi- 
tal of $344,825; 85 for the manufacture of 
leather, capital $82,100; 212 saw-mills, eapi- 
tal $694,400; 18 wool-carding establishments, 
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capital $32,500; 272 flour and meal mills, 
capital $477,151. 

The whole number of children attending 
school during the year was 62,572, of whom 
30,188 were white males, 26,650 white fe- 
males, 2,930 colored males, and 2,854 colored 
females. ) 

The number of persons, 10 years old and 
upward, who cannot read, is 111,799; who 
cannot write, 133,339, of whom 296 are foreign, 
Of those who cannot. write, 13,610 are white 
males, 21,770 white females, 23,681 colored 
males, and 22,689 colored females, above 21. 

The deaths during the year were 6,119, of 
which 2,096.were from general diseases; 639 
from. affections of the nervous, 1,476 of the 
respiratory, and 602 of the digestive system. 

The assessed value of real estate is $53,- 
102,304; of personal estate, $31,426,539; true 
valuation of real and personal estate, $156,- 
$94,691; total taxation, not national, $2,866,- 
890; public debt, county, town, city, etc., 
$691,595. 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. In 
accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress of July 15, 1870, the army of the 
United States has been reduced to a peace-foot- 
ing, «nd now numbers only 80,000 men, The 
following is the present table of organization: 


Enlisted men of engineers... ..........ceccseeeeeeeee 
Enlisted men of o : 
Ordnance servants at pOSts............. cece eee cere 
Military Academy band ;:....0....0 6.0.0.2. sees 24 
Sixty enlisted men per company for 55 companies 


BIIOEG , d os Kip Src l Agni padi gecase secre aes 8,300 
Eighty-four enlisted men per battery for 5 batteries 


ig t artiller 


eee eee ee ee ee 


ighty-four enlisted men per company for 120 com- 
PURMRMCEREVG Vener sr hettarscnasategs deeticees fast 10, 
Sixty eeneree men per company for 250 PREC 


The retired list is limited to 300 officers, At 
the Military Academy at West Point there are 
229 cadets. 

The expense of supporting the military es- 
takliishment during the year ending June 80, 
1871, was about $40,000,000, including $3,- 
945,000 expended upon river and harbor im- 
provements. This shows a reduction from the 
cost of the army for the preceding year of 
$17,655,675.40, For the fiscal year 1871-72, 
$36,530,776 have been 71 eaten of which 
$4,407,500 is to be devoted to river and harbor 
improvements, and the éstimated expense for 
1872-73. is $32,415,472. Sales of clothing 
belonging to the army yielded the sum of 
$1,875, 728.74, from June 30, 1870, to December 
1, 1871, and during the last fiscal year small 
arms and ordnance stores were sold to the 
amount of $10,000,000. 

The, several national cemeteries cover an 
area of 1,800 acres, acquired at a cost of 
$170,000.. They now contain 317,950. graves, 
2,255 of which were added during the year. 
There is a cemetery owned by the United States 
near the city of Mexico, which has been put 
in order during the year, the enclosure having 
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previously become somewhat dilapidated. It is 
proposed that this ground be hereafter classed 
with the.other national cemeteries and cared 
for in the same way. 

The last surviving pensioner of the Govern- 
ment who served in the Revolutionary War 
has passed away, but there are still 634 
widows of Revolutionary soldiers who receive 
pensions. There have been 3,078 applications 
for bounty-land during the year, of which 711 
were rejected. The numbers of warrants for 
bounty-land issued for 11 years are as follows: 
In 1861, 5,341; 1862, 1,636; 1863, 602; 1864, 
1,812; 1865, 1,161; 1866, 406; 1867, 954; 
1868, 1,077; 1869, 1,650; 1870, 1,758; 1871, 
2,598. 

"The following statement shows the nature 
of the injuries received by those who are at 
present invalid pensioners: 


wi bo tothe Nea; Oise AE aad wee 5,155 
0. Se FMOOK aside Gvais sic. Sema dsivy de » dale 
do, ~ COORG RNa tree hs Sexe ican ce Ft cans 8,730 
do. Oinevahdomen lS ees 5,735 
do. sf BPIMB sates ss <siseswah <shtsteva eB 871 
do, 6 BEDUIGOE,  di.s acy pelis'n,h's Saxena 3,383 
do. meI DS VAP cate e's Cree eee aeas ve TeV te 11,958 
do. “e  hand.. 8,173 
do, “ thigh. 8,104 
do. Peper a NeMa shies 4 cetsua Sept ts tars cts ee 10,918 
Aa PEATE POOH ST. SUE 8 1,962 
Forsingle Wounds 5:52 4)0sie <dsais oe way cae son's 63,721 
For two or more wounds............+.2+ {022 


The proportion of wounds of the head to the 


whole number is a8..............0 cece ee eees 1 to 18.14 
Tee tied Aiaea he cache «san Faces oa, + odorata stsian asco % in 1 to 99.62 
Bee Siena s acc ce dse tas ckilec tg cuntse cess 1 to 18.17 
MUGOMER ET WERE FI TOR. 1 to 11.81 

ANG 354 2, Odi ae eBay bo Bee asleNae hence hds< 1 to U7.77 
GI iirt ss 0acs de hs VF ote state nese Maile thins ov o'gae 1 to 20,02 
RP FESS SPAS se he Cree Ueto Vette Neyo etes 1to 5.67% 
Bhai 6, hice 5 buls int bie dsidevie da tide dagia sidv's Gab nine 1to 8.29 
DOME carn tik cided Ot GM eA ae Edens tes taan tase As 1to 8.85 
oy Uae oeAnnE Gerri bese) Al oases 1to 6.21 
BGOG. WAPI OOS, AGE Sinks BUI 1 to 34.53 


The whole number of amputations is to the 
number of injuries as 1 to 10.16. 


Be st erty ar eh nt BA bid otal 1to 58.17: 
The proportion of amputations of both hands 1 to 1745.20 
The proportion of amputations of one arm... 1to 2.05 
The proportion of amputations of botharms. 1to 272.69 
The proportion of amputations of one leg.... lto 2.13 
The proportion of amputations of both legs.. 1 to 242.89 
The proportion of amputations of one foot. ig: 13.94 
The proportion of amputations of both feet.. 1 to 793.28 
The proportion of amputations of leg andarm 1to 545.37 


Those pensioned for disabilities caused by 
disease are classified as follows: 


The proportion of diseases of the brain and 


nerves to the whole number is as.....--.... 1 to 10.32 
Digestive system. 7 Ss. ek SIT Te, 1to 4.44 
Respiratory System .... cc ccse eves ieeeceecseees 1to 6.%5 
Genito-urinary system,......... Sig plans ohabre> ee 1 to 33.37 
Circulatory, SYBtOIIN ey 6. ies-52 iso visin western pectoe 1 to 11.20 
Fibrous, bony, and muscular system........... 1to %.04 
Absorbent and excretory system.............+- 1to 6.25 
From miscellaneous Cause8...........e+scceees 1 to 21.40 


Under the head of chronic rheumatism 1,385 
cases are shown. These constitute about 9 per 
cent. of all the disabilities. The number of 
cases of phthisis is 1,045, or about 6 per cent. of 
all. These four disabilities, chronic diarrhea, 
disease of eye, chronic rheumatism, and phthisis, 
aggregate 7,457 cases, or about 50 per cent. of 
the entire number of disabilities, The whole 
number of pensioners paid on account of 
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hernia is 3,183. This is to the whole number 
paid for injuries as 1 to 23.29, or 4.29 per cent. 

A permanent military post has been estab- 
lished at Fort Snelling, in Minnesota. 

The operations of the army during the year 
have been confined chiefly to making surveys 
and observations, protecting settlers against 
the depredations of Indians, or assisting Gov- 
ernment officials in the South in enforcing the 
laws. The battalion of engineers has been re- 
duced to 554 enlisted men. They are concen- 
trated now at Willett’s Point and West Point, 
New York. Considerable progress has been 
made in river and harbor improvements, the 
construction of light-houses, and surveys on 
the lakes and the sea-coast. A commission to 
make investigations concerning the Sutro Tun- 
nel and the mines of the Comstock lode was 
authorized by act of Congress on the 4th of 
April, and Lieutenant-Colonels H. G. Wright 
and John G. Foster, and’ Prof. Wesley New- 
comb, were subsequently appointed there- 
on. Their work was completed before the 
end of the year, but no report of the results 
had been rendered. <A geological survey is 
also in progress along what is called the cen- 
tral route to the Pacific. The observations 
and reports at various signal-stations, for the 
benefit of commerce, have been conducted 
with success. In the month of October the 
display of cautionary signals announcing the 
probable approach of storms was commenced 
at twenty different ports on the lakes, the At- 
lantic coast, and the Gulf of Mexico. The sig- 
nals are so arranged as to be displayed at any 
hour of the day or night on receipt of warn- 
ings by telegraph from the Signal Service Bu- 
reau at Washington. 

About one-sixth of the military force of the 
nation has been retained in the Southern States 
to assist in carrying out the act of Congress of 
April 20, 1871, known as the “ Enforcement 
Act.” After the passage of this law, orders 
were issued from the War Department to the 
following effect : 

That, whenever occasion shall 
force of 


of any locality where offences described by the afore- 
said act, approved April 20, 1871, may be committed 
shall, in strict accordance with the provisions of sai 
act, be employed by their commanding officers in as- 
sisting the authorized civil authorities of the United 
States in making arrests of persons aceused under 
the said act ; and in preventing the reseue of persons 
arrested for such cause; in breaking up and dispers- 
ing bands of marauders and of armed organizations 
against the peace and quiet or the lawful pursuits of 
the citizens in any State. 


arise, the regular 


The military forces were oceasionally called 
upon by the United States marshals to aid in 
making arrests and protecting tribunals before 
which alleged offenders against the enforce- 
ment act were tried, 

The Indians were comparatively peaceable 
during the year, with the exception of those be- 
longing to the Apache tribe in Arizona. These 
committed many outrages upon the inhabitants 


the United States, stationed in the vicinity 
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of the Territory, and upon travellers passing 
through. Many instances were reported of 
attacks on dwellings and parties of laborers. 
Property was stolen or destroyed, cattle driven 
off, and in many cases men, women, and children 
killed. The Department of Arizona belongs to 
the Division of the Pacific, which is under the 
command of General Schofield, with his head- 
quarters at San Francisco. In the early part of 
the year, General Stoneman had the immediate. 
command of the department, with a small force 
of troops, but he succeeded indifferently in 
protecting the people from the attacks of In- 
dians, and much fault was found with his con- 
centrating his troops at ‘one or two posts, and 
abandoning others that were regarded by the 
people as essential to their security. On one 
occasion the people became so exasperated at 
the continued atrocities of the Apaches, and 
the failure of the military to punish them, that 
they took the matter into their own hands and 
wreaked a terrible vengeance upon the offend- 
ers. A few hundred Apaches had been gath- 
ered near Camp Grant, where they were fed 
by the officers, on condition of desisting from 
warfare upon the whites. Some of the Indians 
appear to have been guilty of depredations and 
outrages notwithstanding their promises, and 
a party of white men, with the assistance of 100 
Papago Indians, set out on the 28th of April 
and traced them to their camp. On the 80th 
the pursuing party fell upon the camp and 
killed 85 men and women, and carried away 
28 children as prisoners. This matter was 
subsequently investigated by a grand-jury of 
the Federal court, and a number of indictments 
were found against persons engaged in the 
attack on the Indian encampment. In their 
report the jury make the following state- 
ments: 


We find that the hostile bands of Indians in this 
Territory are led by many different chiefs who have 
generally adopted the policy of Cochise, making the 
points where the Indians are fed the base of their 
supplies for ammunition, guns, and recruits for their 
raids, as each hostile chief usually draws warriors 
from other bands when he makes an important raid 
upon the citizens, or the neighboring State of Sonora, 
where they are continually making their depreda- 
tions. We find that the habit of beastly drunken- 
ness has generally apeomailed with few marked excep- 
tions among the officers commanding at Camp Grant, 
Camp Goodwin, and Camp Apache, where the Apache 
Indians have been fed; that the rations issued at 
these camps to the Indians have frequently been 
insufficient for their support, and unjustly distrib- 
uted, sometimes bones being issued instead of meat ; 
that one quartermaster of the United States said he 
made a surplus of twelve thousand pounds of corn in 
issuing rations to the Indians of Camp Goodwin. We 
find that a commanding officer, while commanding 
at Camp ppache, Kave liquor to the Apache Indians, 
and got beastly drunk with them from whiskey be- 
longing to the Hospital Department of the United 
States Government; also, that another officer of the 
United States Army gave liquor to the said Indians. 
at said camp ; that ofiieets of the United States Army 
at those camps where the Indians are fed, are in the 
habit of using their official position to break the chas- 
tity of the Indian women. That the present regula- 
tions of Camp Grant, with the Apache Indians on 
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the reservation, are such, that the whole body of In- 
dians on said reservation might leave the reservation 
and be gone many days, without the knowledge of 
the commanding officer. In conclusion of the labors 
of this United States grand-jury, we would say that 
five hundred of our neighbors, friends, and fellow- 
citizens, have fallen by the murdering hand of the 
Apache Indian, clothing in the garb of mournin 
the family circle in many of the hamlets, towns, aie 
cities of all the States of our country. This blood 
cries from the ground to the American people for 
justice—justice to all men. 

In June General Crook took command in 
the Territory, and at once adopted the plan of 
enlisting friendly Indians in the service against 
the hostile Apaches.. This was generally ap- 
proved by the people, and promised to be very 
effective in suppressing and punishing outrages, 
as the enlisted Indians knew the haunts of the 
Apaches, and were familiar with their modes 
of warfare. Soon after General Crook had 
put this plan into operation, and had secured 
the aid of a prominent chief named Miguel, 
Mr. Vincent Colyer, one of the Indian Peace 
Commissioners arrived in the Territory and 
forbade the carrying out of the plan. Mr. Col- 
yer met the Apache chiefs, and by making 
presents, and promising the aid and protection 
of the Government, obtained promises that 
they would cease from making war, or com- 
mitting depredations upon the whites. The 
action of Mr. Colyer, who seems to have avoided 
consultation with the authorities of the Terri- 
tory, greatly displeased the people, and re- 
sulted in very little practical benefit, as the 
outrages upon the persons and property of 
citizens were quite as frequent after his visit 
as before. Among these was an attack upon 
astage going from Prescott to Tucson. It 
occurred near Wickenburg, on the evening of 
November 5th, and several persons were killed, 
including Mr. Frederick W. Loring, of Boston. 
On the general subject of dealing with the In- 
dians in the Territory of Arizona, Governor 
Safford wrote as follows on the 31st of Octo- 
ber: ‘“*The people of Arizona want. peace, 
they care not how it is obtained; but they 
know, by years of experience, that to feed In- 
dians and let them roam over large reserva- 
tions, only places them in a secure position to 
raid upon the settlers, and return to the reser- 
vation for safety and rest. With one of the 
richest Territories, every one feels discouraged. 
At least five hundred men have been killed, 
and a large number of them were horribly tor- 
tured, and those who are left, after fighting 
for years to hold the country, find themselves 
in poverty and are looked upon as barbarians. 
General Orook struck the key-note when he 
enlisted Indians against Indians, It threw con- 
sternation among them such as was never seen 
before, and, had he been allowed to pursue this 
policy, it would have taken but a few months 
to conquer a lasting peace. But Mr. Colyer 
countermanded this order, and millions will 
have to be expended, and hundreds of lives 
lost, before the end will be reached. I believe 
the Indians are invaluable in fighting Indians, 
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and by their use a speedy, permanent peace 
can be conquered. Then is it not the part of 
humanity that they should be used? If it is a 
crime to undertake to settle and develop our 
new countries, then the sooner it is known 
and declared the better. If not, then such a 
man as Colyer ought never to be sent, with his 
deep-seated prejudices against the white set- 
tlers, to arrange the difficulty.” 

In the latter part of November a petition 
was forwarded to the President, signed by a 
large number of citizens of Arizona, express- 
ing their earnest desire for peace, and their 
belief that it was to be attained through the 
Rater of General Crook rather than that of 

incent Colyer. Orders were subsequently 
given to General Schofield, the purport of 
which is reproduced in his instructions to the 
officers in Arizona for the government of the 
Indians. These were as follows: 

All roving bands of Indians for which reserva- 
tions have been set apart by the Indian Commission- 
er, under the authority of the President of the United 
States, will be required to go at once upon their 
reservations, and not to leave them again upon any 
pretext whatever. " 

So long as they remain upon their reservations, in 
due subordination to the Government, they will be 
fully protected and provided for; otherwise they will 
be regarded as hostile, and punished accordingly. 

The reservations heretofore set apart will be pub- 
licly declared in General Orders frcom headquarters 
of the Department of Arizona, and an officer of the 
army will be designated by the department com- 
mander to act as Indian Agent for each reservation. 

All male Indians fold enough to go upon the war- 
path) will be enrolled, and their names will be re- 
corded in a book, kept for that purpose, with a full 
and accurate descriptive list of each person. Each 
Indian will be furnished with a copy of his descrip- 
ws list, and will be required to carry it always with 

im. 

The numbers of women and children belonging to 
each head of family will also be recorded opposite 
his name in the sp oe Sipe book. 

The presence on the reservation of every male 
adult will be verified once a day, or oftener if found 
necessary, to prevent the possibility of any leaving 
the reservation and returning without the knowl- 
edge of the officer in charge. Care will be taken to 
inform the Indians that this precaution is intended 
to insure the protection of the innocent and punish- 
ment of the guilty, and that it is to their interest to 
assist in the detection of guilty individuals, so that 
the whole tribe may not suffer for the crimes of a few. 

And, as far as possible, the Indians will be held 
responsible only for their own individual acts. Pun- 
ishment will not be inflicted upon a tribe for the 
acts of individuals, unless they are guilty of com- 
plicity with the criminals, by harboring them or 
otherwise. But when any enrolled Indian is found 
absent from his reservation without permission, all 
his family will be arrested and kept in close custody 
until he has been captured and punished according 
to his deserts. 

Every Indian found off his reservation without per- 
mission, after a time to be fixed by the department 
commander, will be regarded and treated as hostile 5 
and any Indian who shall so leave his reservation 
shall be presumed to have done so for hostile pur- 

oses, and upon his return to the reservation shall 
Bs arrested and punished accordingly. No Indian 
will be given permission to leave his reservation ex- 
cept upon such conditions as the department com~ 
mander may prescribe. 

No persons except those in the United States ser- 
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vice will be allowed upon any Indian reservation 
without the permission of the officer in charge. 
Citizens desiring to enter or cross a reservation for 
any legitimate purpose will, when it is deemed prac- 
ticable and proper, be permitted to do so, but will 


always be escorted by a suflicient detachment of 


troops to prevent any collision with the Indians. 

The ration for issue to adult Indians will consist of 
one pound of meat and one pound of breadstuff, two 
quarts of salt to each hundred rations, and four 

ounds of soap to a hundred rations once a week. 
Bations in half of the above proportions will be issued 
to children under twelve ate of age. Beef will be 
issued on the hoof. An officer will always be present 
to witness and direct the slaughtering of beef, and 
the distribution of food among the separate bands 
and families, and will certify to the commanding 
officer that it is fairly done. 

The utmost care will be taken to see that rations 
are issued only for the number of Indians actually 

resent, and that no opportunity is afforded for the 
Barter of provisions for arms, ammunition, whiskey, 
or any thing whatever. 

Active operations will be kept.up against the hos- 
tile Apaches of Arizona, and pressed with all practi- 
cable vigor until they submit to the authority of the 
Government, cease from hostilities, and remain upon 
their reservations, After a reasonable time has been 

iven for all the Apaches to avail themselves of the 
fiberal terms offered by the Government, the depart- 
ment commander will, in his discretion, make use 
of the friendly Indians to hunt out and destroy those 
who remain obstinately hostile. 

Full authority is conferred upon the department 
commander to adopt such measures as may be neces- 
sary to carry out these instructions, and to give full 
effect to the policy of the Government. 

By order of Major-General SCHOFIELD.. 

J. C. Keron, Assistant Adjutant-General, 


There are now within the jurisdiction of the 
United States about 321,000 Indians, of whom 
75,000 inhabit Alaska and 3,663 are scattered 
throughout the States of Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Indiana, Iowa, and Texas, and maintain 
no tribal relations. The remaining Indian pop- 
ulation, numbering 242,871, is distributed as 
follows: 


Washington Terri- Montana,.......... -. 18,835 

TORY 5 rots 15,487 | Wyoming............ 2,400 
Oregon..........4... .503 | Nebraska..........35 6,410 
California ........... %,888 | Kamsas.........s.0086 6,052 
AxIZONA ys 5,05 di bese ves 5,066 | Indian Territory..... 53,476 
TROVE ag 505's sini poid sain 6,000 | Minnesota........... ae 

Haietidveae caces ue 2,800 | Wisconsin........... 6, 

New Mexico......... 18,640 | Michigan.........,.... 8,099 
Colorado............. 7,800 | New York....3....... 4,804 
Dakotas AM 0s 4 27,815 | _-: 
Idaho 4,469 Total. i ii0< . 242,371 


The Indians under the jurisdiction of the 
United States are now located on reservations 
of land amounting in the aggregate to 228,478 
square miles, or 137,846,971 acres. Deducting 
from this statement the Indian Territory 
south of Kansas, and there remains a popula- 
tion of 172,000, occupying reservations of 
land amounting to 96,155,785 acres, or 558 
acres to each individual. In the Indian Terri- 
tory the population consists of several semi- 
civilized tribes, who have framed a constitution 
for a sort of confederated government, The 
Choctaws number 17,000, and have 48 schools, 
attended by 1,460 pupils; the Cherokees num- 
ber 17,000, and have 48 schools, with 1,920 pu- 
pils; there are 13,000 Creeks, with 80 schools; 
and 2,500 Seminoles, with 4 schools, and 225 
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pupils. The constitution framed by these tribes 
has not received the approval of Congress. 

ASIA. The history of Asia for the year 
1871 is of more than ordinary importance. 
The transformation of the Empire of Japan, 
which only a few years ago was wholly se- 
cluded from the other portions of the world, 
into a thoroughly-civilized country, is pro- 
gressing with a rapidity which challenges uni- 
versal admiration. The abolition of the ty- 
coonate has been followed by the complete over- 
throw of the power of the daimios, and thus the 
landmarks of the ancient constitution have been 
completely swept away. The Government 
continues to invite distinguished foreigners, 
especially Americans, into the country, and in- 
trusts to them the most influential positions, in 
order to hasten the political regeneration. A 
number of students have been sent to the 
United States, to. Germany, England, and 
France, to be there thoroughly educated. The 
Mikado has even gone so far as to give a for- 
mal audience to the American ambassador, and 
to have presented to him an American admi- 
ral, with his officers, and other distinguished 
Americans. A railroad has been built between 
Yokohama and Yeddo, and, by the completion 
of a telegraph between Nagasaki and Osaka, 
Japan will soon be in telegraphic communiea- 
tion with Europe. But, while thus favoring the 
intercourse with foreign countries, the Govern- 
ment and people showed a,marked hostility to 
Christian missionaries, 

China is following the example of Japan, 
and has determined to send young men to the 
United States and England to be educated in 
the schools of those countries. The French 
claims for indemnity for the Tien-Tsin massa- 
cres were paid, but the feeling against foreign- 
ers, and especially against Christian mission- 
aries, continued to be very bitter. The empire 
has been comparatively free from internal dis- 
turbances. . 

While in the southern part of Chinese Toor- 
kistan, which is called by the Chinese Thian- 
shan-nan-lu, Yakook Klousbegi has main- 
tained his rule,* the northern part, or Thian- 
shan-pelu, in which the united Calmucks, 
Tarandshis, and Soongarians, had made them- 
selves independent of Chinese rule, has been, at 
the request of the Chinese Government, invaded 
by Russian troops, which, in May, conquered 
Kultsha, the capital of the Tarandshis. The 
Russian accounts state that the general com- 
manding in Kultsha was receiving numerous 
deputations of Calmucks, Kirgheez, and Ta- 
randshis, announcing their submission to Rus- 
sia, which thus has gained in Central Asia, 
another station of incalculable political and 
strategical importance, 

A treacherous assault made in Corea upon 
an American surveying-party induced Admiral . 
Rodgers to attack the forts from which. the 
outrage had been committed. Five forts were 
captured and destroyed, after which the ad- 


* See ANNUAL CrycLOPEDIA for 1870. 
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miral, not feeling authorized to continue hos- 
tilities, except to repel and punish attacks, 
returned to Chefoo. 

Afghanistan was the seat. of a protracted 
civil war between the ruling prince, Shir-Ali 
Khan and his rebellious son, Mehemed Yakoob 
Khan. In May, the important city of Herat 
fell into the hands of the rebels. Owing, 
however, to the influences which the English 
Government of India, regarding Yakoob Khan 
as less devoted to British interests than 
his father, brought to bear upon Shir-Ali, 
a reconciliation was effected between father 
and son quite suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
Yakoob Khan was appointed by his father Gov- 
ernor of Herat. The development of affairs 
in Afghanistan is watched with intense anxiety 
both in England and Russia, and the annexa- 
tion of the country to one of these two great 
rivals may decide the ascendency of the victor 
in Central Asia. Russia, in a marked way, 
favors the pretensions of Abdur - Rahman 
Khan, the dreaded rival of Shir-Ali, and pays 
him a yearly subsidy. 

The English Government in India is consid- 
erably alarmed at the progress of the Russians 
in Central Asia, and at the unruly spirit be- 
trayed by the Mohammedans of India, The 
trial of the Wahabite conspirators against Eng- 
lish rule brought to light the fact that the rig- 
orous measures adopted by the English Gov- 
ernment have not intimidated, but exasperated 
the Mohammedan fanatics, and that the Wa- 
habites are generally teaching the principle 
that for a pious Mohammedan the expulsion 
of the English from India is more necessary 
than prayers, fasts, and other religious rites. 
When, in Calcutta, Chief-Justice Norman fell a 
victim to the fanaticism of a Mohammedan as- 
sassin, the English press generally expressed the 
fear that in the next attempt to overthrow the 
British rule in India, which sooner or later 
will come, the Mohammedans will certainly 
play the most prominent part. As Russia ad- 
vances its railroad net-work more and more 
toward its possessions in Central Asia, the 
English Government has deemed it prudent 
to assume the initiative in the construction of 
a railroad bringing England and India into 
immediate connection. The completion of 
this railroad would be of immense commercial 
and strategical importance, for, while at pres- 
ent the passage from England to India reqnires 
nearly one month’s travel, the through-railroad 
would reduce the time to seven days and thir- 
teen hours. 

One of the most terrible famines on record 
in the history of modern times devastated 
Persia, throwing into the lowest depth of 
misery and despair this wretched country, 
which even in ordinary years severely suffers 
from poverty. The famine had not fully ceased 
at the close of the year, and the greatest alarm 
was felt at the approaching winter. 

The Russians, in 1871, took possession of the 
entire island of Saghalien, which, by a treaty 
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concluded in 1867, had been divided between 
Russia and Japan. The possession of Sagha- 
lien is of great importance to the Russians, 
because this island controls the coasts of Man- 
tchooria and the mouth of the Amoor. Not 
satisfied with the occupation of this extensive 
territory, the Russians have made attempts to 
establish several colonies on the Japanese isl- 
and of Yesso, the northern portion of which is 
inhabited by semi-independent tribes. Thus 
far, these attempts, have, however, failed. It 
is also reported that the Russians have ac- 
quired several new provinces west of the 
peninsula of Corea. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 
PROGRESS. The Temperature of the Sun.— 
Ericsson's Solar Pyrometer.—During the year, 
Captain John Ericsson, whose invention of 
the solar engine is described in the ANNUAL 
Crctopzp1a for 1870, contributed a series of 
remarkable papers to the London Lngineer, 
conveying the results of his original researches 
to determine the temperature of the sun. For 
this purpose he contrived a solar pyrometer 
of a most ingenious pattern. The instrument 
is composed of four principal parts: 1. The 
heater (with furnace attached), consisting of 
a cylindrical vessel placed vertically, having a 
spherical bottom and open top; an enlarge- 
ment representing a truncated cone being 
formed near the middle, the ends of which 
are concave and spherical. 2. A conical ves- 
sel surrounded with a double casing secured 
to the base of the central enlargement of the 
heater. 3. A cylindrical vessel secured to the 
opposite end of the said enlargement, also sur- 
rounded with a double casing. 4. A furnace, 
enclosing the lower end of the heater. The 
spherical concavity at the base of the conical 
enlargement of the heater is 10 inches in 
diameter, with a radius of 18 inches. <A ther- 
mometer is applied at the focus of this spheri- 
cal concavity, the bulb being so arranged that 
only one half of the area is exposed to the radi- 
ant heat, the other half being surrounded by a 
non-radiant substance. When in operation, the 
heater is filled with water, which is to be main- 
tained at a constant temperature of nearly 212° 
by the action of the furnace. The principle of 
the solar pyrometer is that of ascertaining the 
intensity of the heat of the sun by compar- 
ing the temperature produced by the radiant 
heat. of a concave spherical radiator of 10 
inches’ diameter at a distance of 18 inches from 
its face with the temperature produced by the 
radiant heat of the sun, a sphere of (estimated) 
832,584 miles in diameter at a distance of (es- 
timated) 91,480,000 miles from its centre. It 
is impossible, within our present limits, to de- 
scribe the details of Captain Ericsson’s appa- 
ratus, but the foregoing account gives some 
idea of its more essential parts, and of the 
theory upon which the inventor proceeds. We 
quote: 

As the principle of the instrument calls for the 
employment of a concave radiator of spherical cur- 
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vature, it will be evident that, in comparing its indi- 
cation with solar radiation, we must not overlook the 
fact that the sun, in place of presenting a concave 
spherical surface, the focus of which is situated at 
the boundary of the earth’s atmosphere, presents a 
convex semi-spherical face. In consequence of this 
—the sun being 852,584 miles in diameter—his limb 
will be 426,292 miles farther off than the nearest 
point of his face, The eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit being 0.01679, while the mean semi-diameter is 
91,430,000 miles, it follows that, during the summer 
solstice, the distance from the earth to the centre of 
the sun will be 92,964,800 miles. Deducting the 
radius of the sun, we ascertain that the distances to 
the sun’s limb and to the centre of his face are re- 
spectively 92,964,800 and 92,538,500 miles. Invert- 
ing the square of these distances, it will be found, 
therefore, that the intensity of radiation from the 
limb of the sun, compared with the central part, suf- 
fers a reduction of 0.0086. The temperature at the 
boundary of our atmosphere being 84.840, it will 
thus be seen that the reduced intensity under consid- 
eration amounts to 0.0086 x 84,84° = 0.51° Fahr. 
The observed diminution of the intensity of the 
radiant heat emanating from the limb of the sun be- 
ing more than this, it will be seen that we may, with- 
out material error in our calculations, regard the en- 
tire surface represented by the area of the great circle 
of the sun as being equidistant—92,964,800 miles— 
from the earth. 

It results from previous demonstrations that the 
temperature of spherical radiators, transmitting 
equal intensities to their focé, are inversely as the 
square of the sines of half of the angles which they 
subtend, that is, the angles formed by the axis of the 
radiator and the heat-rays projected from the cireum- 
ference to the focus. e know from previous ex- 
planations that, owing to the great distance in con- 
nection with the diminished intensity of the rays 
emitted by its limb, the radiant power of the sun 
will be identical with that of a spherical radiator 
whose focus is situated at the boundary of the earth’s 
atmosphere, Consequently, as the spherical radiator 
of the solar pyrometer, the temperature of which is 
163.9°, transmits to its focus an intensity of 12.2°, 
we are enabled to calculate what temperature the 
sun must possess in order to transmit an intensity 
of 12.2° to the boundary of our atmosphere. The 
angle subtended by the sun is 82'1"; that subtended 
by the radiator of the pyrometer 52° 15’, the ratio 
of the square of the sines of half of these angles 
being 1 : 3,567.7. Accordingly, the sun, in order to 
produce by its radiant heat a temperature of 12.2° at 
the boundary of the atmosphere of the earth, must 
possess a temperature of 8,567.7 times greater than 
that of the spherical radiator of the pyrometer.. This 
latter temperature being 163.9°, that of the sun can- 
not be less than 3,567.7 x 163.9 = 584,746°, in order 
to transmit an intensity Corresponding with a ther- 
mometric interval of 12.2° on the Fahrenheit scale. 
But solar intensity at the boundary of our atmos- 
phere, as demonstrated by my actinometer observa- 


tions, is 84.84°, hence 84.8* — 6.95 times greater than 


that transmitted by the radiator of the pyrometer to 
its focus. The temperature of the sun, therefore, 
cannot be less than 6.95 x 584,746 = 4,068,984° Fahr. 
_ From other considerations given at length 
in his papers on the subject, the author deduces 
that the temperature at the boundary of the 
solar atmosphere is 2,852,865° Fahr. The 
mean of the two temperatures here given— 
one at the sun itself, and the other at the 
boundary of its atmosphere—is 3,468,429°. 
Subsequently, Captain Ericsson invented 
another apparatus, to corroborate the experi- 
ments made with the first. In this the heat 
was raised to a much higher pitch than 212°— 
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ranging from 1,290° Fahr. to 2,190°, but the 
principle of the operation is the same as that 
of the beforesementioned. From this he ascer- 
tained the temperature of the sun itself to be 
4,451,924° Fahr., a result differing not greatly 
from that obtained by the first process. 

Influence of Solar Heat on the Earth's Ro- 
tary Velocity.—This difficult problem has also 
received the profound attention of Captain 
Ericsson, and, like his investigation into the 
solar temperature, is characterized by great 
originality and fertility of illustration. He 
undertakes to show that the sun’s radiant heat 
develops forces capable of diminishing percep- 
tibly the earth’s rotary velocity, and that un- 
less the retarding influences of solar heat are 
counteracted by some cosmical force, of which 
we now have no knowledge, the rotary velocity 
of this planet will be considerably reduced in 
the course of time. He speaks of two classes of 
agencies through which this change is made. 
One is animate or muscular energy, and the 
force generated by heat from the combustion 
of organic matter, both resulting indirectly 
from the sun’s radiant heat. Under this head 
he refers to man’s work on the earth; for ex- 
ample, the muscular exertions of the ancient 
Egyptians, in moving from a distance the mill- 
ions of tons of matter contained in the pyra- 
mids, disturbed the previous balance of the 
rotating mass, causing a tendency to check the 
earth’s rotary velocity and increase the length 
of the day. The building of great cities from 
materials taken from below the surface, and 
raised to a considerable, height above it, has 
a similar effect. But a retarding agency of 
greater importance, indirectly resulting from 
the solar heat, is the constant moving of solid 
and sedimentary matter in rivers to positions 
nearer the equator, and hence at a greater 
distance than before from the axis of rotation. 
The author presents a series of tables. of 
rivers in the two hemispheres flowing toward 
the equator, and estimates the retardation in 
foot-pounds per second both from the trans- 
ported sediment and the water itself. We can 
here give only his argument as applied to the 
Mississippi River. He says: 

The elaborate report of General munpive s to the 
Bureau of Topographical Engineers, Washington, 
shows that the average quantity of earthy matter car- 
ried into the Gulf of Mexico, partly suspended in the 
water and partly pushed along the bottom of the 
river by the current, amounts for each twelve 
months to 903,100,000,000 pounds. This enormous 
weight of matter is contributed by numerous large 
branches and upward of 1,000 small tributaries, 
The main distance along the streams, which the sedi- 
ment is carried in its course to the sea, exceeds 1,500 
miles. The distance which determines the amount 
of force tending to check the earth’s rotation is ob- 
viously shorter. 

The maps of the Mississippi River basin, accom- 
panying General Humphreys’s report, show that its 
centre is situated 7° 10’ west of the mouth of the main 
river, and 11° 15’ north of the same, in latitude 40° 15’. 
It will be found, on inspecting the accompanying 
section of the earth, that, agreeable to the stated lati- 
tudes, the centre of the Mississippi basin rotates in 
a circle of 15,784,782 feet radius, and that its velocity 
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round the axis of the globe is 1,147.90 feet per second. 
The mouth of the river, it will also be seen, rotates 
in acircle of 18,246,102 feet radius, with a circum- 
ferential velocity of 1,326.89 feet per second. Com- 
paring these velocities, we ascertain that an increased 
circumferential velocity of 178.99, say 179 feet per 
second, is imparted to the water and to the sedimen- 
tary matter which it conveys during the course from 
the centre of the basin to the mouth of the river. As 
before stated, the annual discharge of earthy mat- 
ter at the mouth of the river is 903,100,000,000 of 
pounds, ‘I'he centre of the basin, lat. 40° 15’, being 
2,461,320 feet nearer to the axis of rotation than the 
mouth of the river in lat. 29° 0’, it will be found 
that the increase of rotary velocity, as already stated, 
is 179 feet per second—a rate acquired by a fall of 
500.6 feet. The elements are thus furnished for 
determining with exactness the amount of retarda- 
tion attending the change of position of the abraded 
matter during its transfer from the basin to the 
mouth of the river. Multiplying 903,100,000,000 
by 500.6, we ascertain that the counteracting force 
exceeds 452,000,000,000,000 foot-pounds annually 
= 452 x 104 foot-pounds in a century. The earth’s 

resent vis viva being 18,875,361 x 10* foot-pounds 
to be demonstrated at the proper time), it is easy 
to calculate that the retardation, occasioned by the 
stated reacting energy called forth by the sedimen- 
tary matter which is carried to the ocean by the 
Mississippi, will amount to ress0 of a second ina 
century. .In view of this small fraction of time, it 
will be well to remind the reader that the retardation 
of the earth’s rotary velocity, inferred from the ap- 
parent acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, now 
enere admitted by astronomers, is somewhat un- 

er twelve seconds in a century. Insignificant as 
this retardation appears to be, it calls for a constant 
reacting force of 455,000,000,000 foot-pounds per sec- 
ond, as will be shown in the course of our investiga- 
tion. Dividing this amount by the adopted standard 
of a horse-power, viz., 550 foot-pounds per second, it 
will be found that a constant energy represented by 
827,000,000 horse-power, exerted in a contrary direc- 
tion to that of rotation, is necessary to check the 
rotary motion to the extent mentioned, viz., sé = 
7ioo Of a revolution in the course of a century. Ac- 
cordingly, 720,000 years, nearly, will elapse before one 
entire revolution shall have been lost, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of a constantly retarding force of 
455,000,000,000 of foot-pounds per second. We can 
readily ascertain the aggregate of this force during 
the long period mentioned, if we multiply the same 
by the number of revolutions of the earth per annum, 
and the number of seconds for each revolution ; thus, 
455 x 10° x 865.24 x 86,400 x 720,000 = 103,379,867 x 
10 foot-pounds. By dividing this amount of energy 
in the earth’s vis viva, 18,875,361 x 10™ foot-pounds, we 
ascertain that the stated enormous retardation over- 
come in the course of 720,000 years amounts to only 
razsa Of the present rotary v7s viva of our planet. Prob- 
ably no other mode of Proseuing the subject could 
give so clear anidea of the vastness of the mechanical 
energy of a sphere 8,000 miles in diameter, whose 
specific gravity is 2% times that of granite, revolving 
at a rate of one revolution in 24 hours, Returning to 
the retardation produced by the Mississippi, let us 
bear in mind that the precipitation which causes the 
abrasion of the solid matter and the currents by 
which it is conveyed is the direct result of the sun’s 
radiant heat. 


In his conclusion upon this branch of the 
subject, Captain Ericsson shows that the ag- 
gregate of solid matter transported from its 
original position by the river-systems of both 
hemispheres, and carried toward the equator— 
consequently removed to a greater distance 
from the axis of rotation—exerts a retarding 
influence of 39,894,658 foot-pounds per second. 


Multiplying this amount by 86,400 seconds, we 
learn that, for each revolution of the earth, a 
retarding energy, represented by 3,446,898,- 
451,200 foot-pounds, has to be overcome. 
From these facts and arguments, leaving out of 
the present view the tendency of rivers, by 
the flow of water alone, to destroy the earth’s 
vis viva by friction, the author claims to have 
demonstrated that constancy of rotation of the 
earth is incompatible with solar infiuence. 
The Solar Protuberances.—F or a period of 
more than a year, Prof. Respighi, of Rome, 
has made regular spectroscopic observations 
of the border and protuberances of the sun, 
which have been studied to advantage at 
times other than those in which the orb is 
eclipsed, <A translation of a paper by Prof. 
Respighi, giving the fruits of his labors, ap- 
pears in the American Journal of Science. The 
investigator found that protuberances having 
the appearance of gaseous masses issuing from 
the sun’s surface are so marked and constant, 
that it is necessary to conclude that they are 
really produced by gaseous eruptions from the 
sun, taking place with more or less energy, 
and on a varying scale of grandeur. The di- 
mensions of the protuberances differ greatly. 
Among 4,000 of them watched by the profess- 
or, there were more than 700 not less than 1’ 
high (or about 24,000 miles), and some were 
not less than 6’, or 144,000 miles high. The 
development of the protuberances is ordinarily 
announced by bright points, or patches, stand- 
ing out upon the chromosphere, from which 


subsequently burst forth jets more or less sub- 


tile, which rise sometimes slowly, sometimes 
rapidly, to considerable elevations, and then 
fall back in parabolic forms upon the sun, or 
diffuse themselves in masses often subject to 
rapid changes. The author has on several 
occasions witnessed the development, in the 
neighborhood of spots, of enormous protuber- 
ances, produced by the eruption of groups of 
very slender and very brilliant jets, which in a 


short time spread into great cloudy masses, 


either settling down upon the surface of the 
sun or gradually vanishing at a great height 
above it. Outside the zone of spots, up to 
about 70° in latitude of the sun, the protuber- 
ances commonly remain visible for many days, 
so that it is possible to follow by them the 
rotation of the sun. In regard to the distribu- 
tion of protuberances upon the solar surface, 
he observes that in the circumpolar regions, 
within a distance of 20° from the poles, they 
are either not found, or occur exceptionally ; 
and that the Northern Hemisphere is more 
characterized by great protuberances and gi- 
gantic eruptions than the Southern. The 
following are some of the more valuable re- 
sults deduced from a great number of obser- 
vations made upon the border of the sun’s 
disk in the region of the spots: 


In the neighborhood of the spots the chromosphere 
is rather low, quite regular, and intensely bright. 
Upon the exact locality of a spot, or rather over its 
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nucleus, the chromosphere is generally very low and 
sometimes totally wanting. ; 

At the nuclous, either there are no eruptions, or 
they are confined to jets of great subtilty and little 
duration. 

The nuclei of the spots are either totally obscure 
or possess very feeble luminosity. 

long the borders of the spots, jets are thrown up 
of extraordinary intensity and violence and of very 
definite configuration. 

The jets adjoining the spots consist not solely of 
hydrogen, but also of other substances, as is shown 
by their aapectiy® bright lines in the spectrum. 

Among these bright lines which are commonly 
found at the base or in the lower portions of the jets, 
there are frequently seen those of sodium, magne- 
sium, iron, ete., and constantly two lines in the red, 
which do not correspond with those of any substance 
yet known, 

Now and then, the eruptions in the vicinity of the 
spots assume gigantic proportions, and are probably 
the cause of the rapid changes of form and position 
which are observed in the spots themselves. 

There are often seen, in the neighborhood of the 
spots, jets curved backward upon the solar disk in 
forms which are sensibly parabolic. 

The immense jets and erupted masses near the 
spots expand and vanish away more rapidly than in 
any other region. 

On the area of the spots, neither the photosphere 
nor the edge of the sun’s disk shows any perceptible 
irregularity, that is, neither any perceptible promi- 
nence nor depression. 

From all his spectroscopic observations the 
author arrives at the following conclusions 
among others: That the photosphere is the 
surface of an incandescent. liquid mass, or 
stratum, by the weight of which various gases, 
and especially hydrogen, are confined and 
compressed in the interior of the sun at an 
elevated temperature, under an enormous ten- 
sion, and with a density differing but little 
from that of the superincumbent liquid stratum. 
That these gaseous masses in the interior, not 
being in a condition of stable equilibrium, at 
times burst forth with great force, developing 
the jets which constitute the protuberances, 
That the nuclei of the spots consist of portions 
slightly projecting from the photosphere, of 
solid masses or islands floating upon the liquid 
stratum which envelops the body of the sun. 
The immense chains of jets or protuberances, 
which rise ordinarily in the region of the spots, 
might be the cause of those great transforma- 
tions which are observed in the latter, and 
determine, by their resistance in the superficial 
strata, currents in a direction opposite to that 
of the solar rotation, from which would result 
the proper motion of the spots themselves. 

Sun-Spots.—Prof. Zéllner addresses to the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, of March 24, a 
note on the periodicity and heliographie dis- 
tribution of sun-spots. The following is its 
substance : 


The sun-spots are slaglike by the radiation of heat 
on the glowing and liquid surface of the sun; the 
products of the cooling having again dissolved, in 
consequence of the disturbance of equilibrium pro- 
duced by themselves in the atmosphere, en 
these disturbances are not only local, but enerally 
distributed, the formation of new spots is but little 
favored at the times of such general motion of the 
atmosphere, because then the most essential condi- 


tions of the surface are wanting for a severe depres- 
sion of temperature by radiation, namely; the rest 
and clearness of the atmosphere. But, when the sur- 
face has again gradually become quiet after the dis- 
solution of the spots, the process again reeommences, 
and acquires in this manner a periodic character, in 
consequence of the mean relationships of the surtace 
of the sun, which may be considered as attaining an 
average in long periods, The distribution of the 
spots in area must, according to this theory, be de- 
termined by the zones of greatest atmospheric clear- 
ness, which, as has been shown, generally coincide 
with the zones of the greatest abundance of spots, 


A fine group of spots was observed to pass 
the sun’s centre in the Southern Hemisphere, 
August 17th. The chief spot had an umbra 
about 16,500 miles wide, and a penumbra 
82,000 miles wide, and 46,000 miles long, vary- 
ing in apparent size, however, from day to day, 
ah py the 25th of the month becoming quite 
small, 

Mr. J. Birmingham, of Tuam, sent to Nature 
the sketch of a remarkable sun-spot seen by 
him May 6th and 7th. It was characterized 
by a reddish-brown object like a cloud, which 
seemed to hang over the nucleus of the umbra, 
dividing it in two, The observer formed the 
impression that it hung at a certain altitude 
above the spot proper, and had no motion dis- 
tinct from the latter. On the 8th of the month 
this novel object had disappeared, and the 
nucleus, formerly divided, was then in one. 

Mr. Stone, the newly-appointed Astronomer 
Royal at the Cape of Good Hope, has com- 
municated to the Royal Society a paper com- 
paring the curve representing the thermomet- 
ric observations in that locality, taken there 
since 1841, with a curve giving Wolf’s obser- 
vations of sun-spots. He says: t 


The agreement between the curves appears to me 
so close that I cannot but believe that the same cause 
which leads to an excess of mean annual temperature 
leads equally to a dissipation of solar spots. There 
is on the whole a curious appearance of logging of the 
inverse curve of solar spots over that of temperature. 
At the maximum about 1856, this, however, does not 
af ee to be the case ; but, when the uncertainties of 
the data, both of the solar spots near the minimum, 
and of the mean temperature also, are taken into ac- 
count, such discrepancies might perhaps fairly be ex- 
pected, evenif there be a physical connection between 
the two phenomena as results of some common cause. 
If there be a sensible inequality in the mean tempera- 
ture with a period of about ten years, then the mean 
temperature resulting from the observations in the 
temporary observatory, which were made near a maxi- 
mum, Will betoo high, The corresponding ordinates, 
therefore, will be depressed too much relatively to 
those corresponding to observations made in the other 
two observatories. I have imperfectly corrected the 
mean of the results for the temporary observatory on 
the supposition of such an inequality existing. The 
only result of such a correction is to modify the curve 
at the points of junction of the observations made in 
different positions. The general form is unaltered. 
It should be mentioned that the point about which 
the curves appear to differ most is mear or at the 
change of exposure from the original observatory to 
the temporary shed about 1852, 


I may mention, that I had not the slightest expecta- | 


tion, on first laying down the curves, of any sensible 
agreement resulting, but that I now consider the 
a too close to be a matter of chance. 

should, however, rather lean to the opinion that the 
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connection between the variation of mean tempera- 
ture and the appearance of solar spots is indirect 
rather than direct, that each results from some gen- 
eral change of solar energy * * * The problems of 
meteorology appear to be presented here in a sim- 
pler form than in England, and probably systematic 
photographic self-registering observations extended 
_over a few years might lead to important results, 
Mr. Francis H. Smith, writing to the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, states that, on the 14th 
of April, at the University of Virginia, he saw, 
with the naked eye, a large sun-spot just above 
and to the left of the centre of the sun’s disk. 
The time was shortly before sunset, and, the 
atmosphere being quite hazy, he could gaze 
with impunity at the sun, which appeared of a 
bright-orange color. As thin horizontal streaks 
of darker haze passed over the disk, the spot 
came out with remarkable distinctness. 
Peters, who was with him at the time, saw it 
plainly. On a subsequent evening, Mr. Smith, 
with another observer, obtained a good view 
of the spot under the same circumstances of 
position, haze, and color. It had moved, how- 
ever, in the interval, to the right of the sun’s 
centre. He had tried in vain, earlier in the 
day, to see it through colored glasses. Some 
time after the first occasion mentioned, he ex- 
amined the sun with a small refracting tele- 
scope, and thought there appeared near the 
indicated position a large spot, with a smaller 
companion, yet, in the absence of micrometric 
measurement, he would not have thought it 
large enough to be visible to the naked eye. 
_ Auroral Theory of the Sun’s Corona.—Prof. 
W. A. Norton contributes a second paper on 
this subject to the American Journal of Sci- 
ence, in which he fully discusses his theory, 
sustaining it principally by the results of ob- 
servations made at the total eclipse of August 
7, 1869, when the corona was most successfully 
studied. In a word, he conceives the sun to 
be surrounded by a permanent atmosphere, 
like the earth, and that the corona is nothing 
but a congeries of auroral streamers shooting 
out far beyond that atmosphere, similar to 
those which at times radiate many hundreds 
of miles into space from the upper atmosphere 
of the earth. Among the deductions from this 
theory is this important one: that a portion 
of the auroral matter from the sun may fall 
upon the earth’s atmosphere, and furnish the 
substance of terrestrial auroras, for which no 
terrestrial origin has yet been detected. The 
zodiacal light Prof. Norton regards as only 
an indefinite extension of the corona. To the 
accumulation of solar auroral matter in our at- 
mosphere, he is led to ascribe the periodic and 
irregular disturbances of the earth’s magnetic 
condition—these disturbances being known to 
coincide with the increase of sun-spots, which, 
upon his theory, cause the auroral develop- 
ments, To his paper, the author adds the fol- 
lowing interesting note by way of disposing 
of various theories which do not connect the 
corona directly with the sun: 


Some persons have conjectured that the eorona 
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might be poimet by the passage of the sun’s rays 
through the earth’s atmosphere, but it may readily 
be. shown that this is impossible. When one re- 
flects that the half width of the moon’s shadow, in 
the larger eclipses, is as great as the estimated height 
of the atmosphere, it will be seen that, to an observer 
on the central line of the eclipse, the line of sight will 
not fall upon the illuminated portion of the atmos- 
phere exterior to the shadow, unless inclined under 
alarge angle to the line of direction of the centres 
of the sun and moon. The corona, therefore, if 
of terrestrial atmospheric origin, ought to present 
toward the middle of the eclipse, the appearance of 
a halo entirely detached from the dark Ath of the 
moon, and many degrees distant from it. It ought, 
also, to increase in brightness from its inner border, 
for a considerable distance outward. 

Others have imagined that the corona might be 
attributable to the passage of the sun’s light through 
a lunar mecca gah but, since some of the stream- 
ers, or rays of the corona, have been seen to extend 
to a distance greater than the sun’s diameter, this — 
would require the lunar atmosphere to be of vast ex- 
tent; whereas, no decisive evidence has yet been ob- 
tained of the existence of any lunar atmosphere ca- 
pable of producing a sensible refraction, or reflecting 
a perceptible amount of the sun’s light toan observer 
on the earth. 

Perhaps the more prevalent idea, at the present 
day, is, that the corona, with its rays and tufts of light, 
is a phenomenon of diffraction produced by the pas- 
sage of the sun’s rye along the denticulated edge of 
the moon. This theory has an air of plausibility, 
but it is entirely inadequate to account for the great 
extent of the coronal rays. The fringes produced by 
the diffraction of mens in its passage near the edge 
of a body appear to the eye of the observer to extend 
but a small angular distance from the edge. This 


- would be more strikingly true in the case of a distant 


body, like the moon, 

The only remaining supposition is that the corona 
is either an envelope of some kind permanently con- 
nected with the sun, or is made up of material emana- 
tions ke Spir a immediately from the sun. To the 
large body of indirect evidence, that the corona is 
wholly a solar \ oprdemaret that has been obtained, 
we may now add that of direct observation, since it 
appears that ‘‘ an examination of the photographs of 
totality,” obtained at the eclipse of 1869, secre that 
as the a advanced the corona was progressively 
covered. 


Eclipse Photographs.—Mr. A. Brothers, of 
London, sends to Nature a note, with an illus- 
tration, descriptive of the results of his attempt 
to photograph the eclipse of December, 1870, 
at Syracuse. He says: 


It will be noticed that there is more of the corona 
shown on the west side of the moon than on the east, 
north, or south. This feature is shown on all the 
plates, so that there can be no question that there 
was more coronal light on the west side of the moon 
than atthe otherpoints. In explanation of the great 
display of the outer rays (I use the term rays for 
want of a better—perhaps outer light would be more 
correct, for there is no indication of lines or rays on 
any of the plates), I had supposed that the east side 
might have been partially covered with cloud; but 
in conversation with Prof. Eastman I found that he 
was observing for the reappearance of the sun, and 
he was quite certain that there was no cloud at the 
time the photograph was taken—that is, at about 
thirteen seconds from the end of totality, Mr. er 
also is equally certain that there was no cloud. The 
plate was exposed eight seconds, It will be noticed 
also that the prominences are more numerous on the 
side where the corona is brightest. 

Various opinions have been expressed as to the 
quality of the light of the corona, The effect we saw 
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was that of moonlight, but not of the full moon, ex- 
cepting the brilliant light close to the moon’s limb 
which is equal to the brightest moonlight, and I 
think its action on the sensitive plate confirms this 
opinion. 4 SAR 

A point of much interest to be noticed is, that the 
light of the corona had been considered to be much 
less active than it really is; eight seconds were suf- 
ficient to produce on the plate an effect of light 
extendin bereid the moon’s limb, at least one and 
a half million of miles. : 

I leave it to others to account for the cause of the 
great gaps or rifts in the corona; also their identity 
in position with those shown in the EBs: ig he taken 
by the American photographers at Cadiz. e iden- 
tity of one of the rifts is absolutely fixed by the two 
prominences between which it appears in the photo- 
graphs, and this one gives the relative places of the 
others. 

When the two Lape iy are compared, there is 
an apparent difference in the places of the rifts with 
respect to their angular position on the moon’s cir- 
eumference. How this difference arises I am _ not 
prepared to say, as I have no information as to how 
the American picture was taken, and there is no 
mark on the transparency, which has been lent to me 
by Prof. Young, to indicate the north point. In the 
engraving from my photograph the top is the north. 

tis perhaps necessary to say that it is quite im- 
possible to represent in an engraving on wood the 
delicate detail of the corona. The cut fairly gives 
the main features, but it is hard when compared with 
the original; the contrast should not be so great; 
the ground should not be perfectly black ; and the 
effect should not be produced by lines. No wood- 
cut has ever yet accurately represented the phenom- 
ena of the eclipsed sun. 

When the photograph No. 5 is combined in the 
stereoscope with the one taken about one minute 
earlier, stereoscopic relief is produced—the corona is 
distinctly seen en Ber the moon. It may be thought 
that this is merely the effect of contrast, but I Ine: 
lieve it is really due to the change in the position of 
the moon. No such relief is seen when two copies 


of the same photograph are combined stereoscopi- 


cally. 

ri order to see the woodcut with the best effect, it 
should be placed at a few feet distance from the ob- 
server, so as to lose all trace of the lines of the en- 
graving; the effect is then very accurately given of 
the corona as seen by the unaided eye. 

In a second contribution to Nature, Mr. 
Brothers gives outlines, of the photograph 
taken at Syracuse, the American photograph 
at Cadiz, and Prof. Watson’s pencil-sketch at 
Carlentini. These exhibit a marked agree- 
ment, as to the large rifts, between the two 
photographs, and a general resemblance in the 
same respect in the pencil-sketch. The coin- 
cidence between the outlines of the corona in 
the two photographs is very striking. 

See also Sun, Eclipse of. 

Supposed Changes in the Moon.— At the 
August meeting of the British Association, 
Mr. W..R. Birt reported on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Lunar Objects suspected of Change. 
The report states that, much attention having 
of late years been given to lunar objects, the 
purpose for which the committee had been 
appointed would be best carried out by con- 
fining the discussion to the observations of a 
small but well-known portion of the moon’s sur- 
face. The area of Plato in which the spots exist 
measured about 2,700 square miles; as many 
as thirty-seven spots had been observed, but he 
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wished it to be particularly understood that 
the whole had never been seen together; the 
greatest number observed on any one occasion 
was twenty-seven, the mean or average num- 
ber being not more than eight. With the aid 
of diagrams drawn on the black-board, he 
showed that the mean number seen at inter- 
vals of twelve hours of the luni-solar day 
varied during the progress of the day, so much 
so as to indicate that the number of sputs visi- 
ble at any given interval does not depend upon 
the angle at which the sun’s light falls upon 
the floor of Plato. Some spots, he said, had 
been seen more frequently at about sixty 
hours after sunrise upon the floor of Plato than 
at any other portion of the luni-solar day; 
the positions of these spots on the floor were 
pointed out, and it was remarked that they 
were situated in the western part of the crater, 
and they agreed in having been more frequent- 
ly observed in August, 1869, than at any other 
period of the observations. Other spots were 
observed more frequently at a later period 
than in August, 1869, and they had been seen 
more frequently at a later hour of the day, or 
after the sun had passed the meridian. Day- 
light at the moon is equal to fourteen terres- 
trial days and nights. These facts Mr. Birt 
argued were incompatible with the assump- 
tion that variations of aspect were entirely 
dependent upon variations of illumination, 
and rather pointed to the existence of activity 
on the moon’s surface, the exact nature of 
which required farther observations to elu- 
cidate. 

In observing the moon shortly before the last 
quarter in August, Mr. Holden, of London, 
found the unilluminated portion unusually 
bright with earth-shine. A few prominent cra- 
ters could be traced, andthe whole of the dark 
outlines of the Mare Serenitatis were easily 
recognized. The darkest object was the Mare 
Crisium, which appeared almost black. Mr. 
Holden suggests that the depth of color inthe 
Mare Crisium and other planes may be due to 
a covering of alluvial earth, to which vegeta- 
tion may at times give the greenish tinge occa- 
sionally observable. 

The Moon’s Mass inferred from Tides.—Mr. 
William Ferrel, of the U. 8. Coast Survey, at 
the April meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences, presented the results of his investi- 
gation of tidal movements with reference to 
determining the mass of the moon, For this 
purpose he employed a series of observations 
taken for the Coast Survey during the full 
lunar cycle of nineteen years, and a similar 
series made at Brest, France, from 1812 to 
1831 inclusive. The following is a synopsis 
of his paper: 

Without going into the mathematical form of the 
investigation, he endeavored to show that the moon’s 
mass must be mainly inferred from the ratio which 


the spring and neap tides bear to the constant or 


average tides. This ratio, however, does not depend 
entirely upon the moon’s mass, but varies greatly for 


different ports, the heights and times of the tide be- 
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ing modified by local circumstances ; and consequent- 
ly the tides have not been hitherto considered an 
available means for determining the mass of the moon. 

In addition to the constant, to be determined by 
observation, introduced into the conditions by La- 

lace for determining the moon’s mass, Mr. Ferrel 

as introduced another, depending upon friction. 
Hence, there being three unknown quantities to be 
determined, including the moon’s mass, he uses the 
condition depending upon the moon’s parallax in ad- 
dition to the two used by Laplace. ithout the in- 
troduction of this additional constant and the addi- 
tional condition for eliminating it, Laplace’s condi- 
tions for the determination of the moon’s mass 
entirely fail when applied to the Boston tides. 

Laplace selected Brest, where the tide has a direct 
and short a — from deep water, and, neglectin, 
the effect of friction referred to, obtained, as is wel 
known, the value of rss, in terms of the earth’s 
mass, for the mass of the moon. At Brest the ratio 
of the half-monthly inequality to the coefficient or 
half range of the constant tide is about .358, that of 
the constant tide being about 2.25 metres, and that 
of the mean spring-tides about 3.05 metres. At Bos- 
ton the same ratio is only about .14, the coefficient 
of the constant tide being 4.91 feet, and that of the 
mean spring-tides 5.58. From data so widely differ- 
ent Mr, Ferrel has deduced, by means of the intro- 
duction of the term depending upon friction, two 
values exhibiting a remarkable agreement, viz., from 
the Brest tides riz, and from those at Boston r#sz. 

Lunar Action and the Earth's Shrinkage.— 
In a communication to the National Acad- 
emy of Science, Prof. Benjamin Peirce briefly 
considers the relations between lunar action 
and the supposed shrinkage of the earth from its 
original bulk. The most obvious cause of this 
shrinkage is the cooling of the earth; but to 
shrink two per cent. linearly, which is the 
amount deduced by Mr. Lesley from the ob- 
served geological phenomena, involves a prob- 
able cooling of the whole earth of not less 
than 2,000° Cent., which would require that 
its original temperature should be higher than 
would be consistent with the solidity of the 
shrunken strata. Another source of shrink- 
age in different directions in different parts of 
the earth is to be found in the diminution of 
oblateness arising from the diminished velocity 
of rotation upon the axis. This, as Mr. Ferrel 
has shown, would be caused by the action of 
the moon in producing the tides, and Prof. 
Peirce inquires how great this amount can be 
under any circumstances. He says: 

It is sufficient for the present object to regard the 
earth as homogeneous. Under this condition, La- 
place has shown that the time of the earth’s rotation 
could not be less than about #5 of a day, which cor- 
responds to a ratio of the axis of the equator to that 
of the pole, equal to 2.7197, and an equatorial circum- 
ference 94 per cent. greater than the present one. 
Such is, then, the amount of shrinking which might 
have taken place, if any cause eould be assigned 
eapable of producing so great a reduction of the 
earth’s velocity. The whole surface of the earth 
would have been about 130 per cent. larger than at 
present, 

But the only cause at present known which would 

roduce a sensible reduction of the earth’s velocity 
is the lunar action upon the tides. But, in this mu- 
tual action between the moon and the earth, the com- 
mon rotation area of the earth and moon must remain 
unchanged. The question then arises, How great a 
reduction of the rotation area of the earth would 
have passed into that of the moon? In this inquiry 

VoL, x1.—4 A 
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it may be assumed that the moon revolves in a cireu- 
lar orbit in the plane of the earth’s equator. 

Now, the moon’s rotation area is 3.716 times the 
earth’s. But, if, in the origin, it had revolved just 
in contact with this earth, its rotation area would not 
have been less than 0.480 times the earth’s, so that 
it could not have absorbed a rotation area from 
the earth greater than 3.236 times the earth’s pres- 
ent rotation area, and therefore the earth’s rota- 
tion area could never have exceeded 4.236 times 
that which it has at present. But, with the maxi- 
mum velocity of rotation given Laplace, the 
earth’s rotation area would have been 87% .times 
grater than at present. It can never, therefore, 

ave been reduced to so-great an extent by the 
moon’s action on the tides. But, since, when the 
oblateness is small, the rotation area is nearly pro- 
portional to the velocity, and the excess of the square 
of the equatorial above that of the polar axis is 
nearly proportional to the square of the velocity, this 
excess may have been originally nearly 18 times as 
great as at present, or about 15% per cent. of the 
square of the polar axis. This would correspond to 
a figure of the earth in which the equatorial radius 
would have been about 2% per cent. greater than at 
present ; so that it is sufficient to account for the ob- 
served phenomenon, 

This peeuliar form of shrinkage would produce 
the highest mountains at the equator, and the ten- 
dency of the mountain-ranges would then be to 
assume the direction of the meridian. But nearer 
the poles the mountains would be less elevated, and 
would rather tend toward the direction of the paral- 
lels of latitude, 

It is, next, expedient to consider the mechanical 
question of the loss of living force in the case of the 
moon’s action upon the waters of the earth, and its 
effect upon their different motions. In this connec- 
tion, there are laser worthy of the attention of 
geometers; such as the relative motions of bodies 
rotating above the same vertical axis, toward which 
they are drawn by weights, and acting upon each 
other through the friction on the axis. For one of 
the bodies a rotating wheel may be substituted. 
There is also the case of two planets revolving about 
a primary; and acting upon each other through some 
form of friction. 

In this way it will be seen that the planet or satel- 
lite once formed is constantly removed from the oe 
mary, and that planets tend to neon each other. 
It is interesting to consider whether this may not be: 
one of the actual problems of Nature. 


Proposed Observations of Venus.—The Ob-- 
serving Astronomical Society of Great Britain 
have decided to undertake a series of system- 
atic observations of the planet Venus during 
one complete revolution. They have in view 
the obtaining of results that shall lead to 
becoming better acquainted with the markings: 
visible on the Venusian surface and a correct: 
knowledge of their form and permanency.. 
They remark that, in most modern astronomi-~ 
cal works, the information about Venus is very 
meagre, and that, in the majority of cases,, 
she is depictured only as a black crescent.. 
But, in turning to ancient observations: of the- 
planet, they find a large number recorded, 
and many well-defined markings shown, indi- 
cating that a study of the planet is not so diffi-- 
cult as is generally supposed. The committee 
having the work in charge have divided it into 
three branches: 1. The formation of a sub- 
committee of astronomical observers (includ- 
ing non-members of the society) for the purpose 
of continually observing Venus during one com- 
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plete synodical revolution. 2. The collection 
of all ancient observations and drawings of the 
planet. 38. The collection of as many modern 
data as possible from existing observations, and 
from publicand private records. At the conclu- 
sion of the observations of the sub-committee, 
the results obtained, together with the ancient 
and modern observations collected, will be 
placed in the hands of a competent astronomer 
for complete analysis and discussion, when the 
results obtained will be published. 

Transits of Venus.—Prof. Asaph Hall, of the 
U.S. Naval Observatory, writes to the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science asking the atten- 
tion of American astronomers to the transit 
of Venus that will take place December 8, 
1874, He deems it of great importance that the 
astronomers in this country should take early 
measures to act in harmony, so that their ob- 
servations at the various stations shall be made 
with similar instruments, and on a precon- 
certed plan. He thinks that only by such 
action, and by careful, thoughtful, and deliber- 
ate preparation, can American observers ob- 
tain results comparable in accuracy with those 
that will be obtained by the German expedi- 
tion. Therefore he suggests the following plan: 

Let the National Academy and the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at their next 
meetings, invite the attendance of the directors of all 
the astronomical observatories in the country, and 
of all who are en d in astronomical pursuits, 
theoretical or ornetiodl. Let these astronomers dis- 
cuss and decide upon the stations to be occupied and 
the methods of oiietviike the transit. They should 
appoint committees who should have charge of pro- 
curing instruments, selecting the observers, “and 
making preparations for paying the expense of the 
expeditions, Besides the scientific advantages to be 
gained, the hearty codperation of our astronomers, 
in the solution of such a problem, will bring about 
mutual acquaintance and recognition of each other’s 
abilities, 

The first meeting of the commission convoked by 
Chancellor Bismarck for considering the approach- 
ing transit of Venus was held at Berlin, October 25, 
1869. This commission consists of Hansen, presi- 
dent, and of Argelander, Paschen, Bruhns, Forster, 
Auwers, and Winnecke; all experienced astrono- 
mers, except M. Paschen, appointed for his knowl- 
edge of photography. Afterward the commission 
invited to join in its deliberations Dove, of Berlin 
on account of his knowledge of meteorolo ; Prof, 
Zollner, of Leipsic, for his knowledge oF apes 
scopic observations; and Otto Struve, Director of 
the Pulkowa Observato The early action of the 
German Government and its wisdom in putting the 
matter into the hands of experienced astronomers 
are much to be commended. We may not be able 
and may not wish, to follow the methods proposed 
by the German astronomers, but we must have 
prompt, deliberate, and concerted action, if we would 
obtain good results, 

The transits of Venus in the years 2004 and 
2012 have been carefully calculated by Prof. 
J. R. Hind, and the results communicated 
to the Royal Society. He took for his basis 
Leverrier’s tables of the sun and Venus, which 
are regarded as extremely aecurate. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Hind, the first external con- 
tact of the planet with the sun, in 2004, will 
be, as seen at Greenwich, June 7th, 17" 9" 56°, 
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and the second external contact, or last touch- 
ing-point, as Venus leaves the sun’s surface, 
will be June 7th, 23°22" 15°. The entire 
transit, it will be noticed, will be visible at 
Greenwich. Of the transit of 2012, the ingress. 
will not be visible at Greenwich, but the 
egress will take place as follows, as seen from 
that point: last internal contact June 5th, 16° 
44™ 23", and the last external contact June 5th, 
17" 2™ 15°. | 

New Theory about Jupiter—In a recent 
contribution, by Mr. R. A. Proctor, to the St. 
Paul's Magazine, that gentleman dissents from 
the prevalent views with regard to supposed 
resemblances between Jupiter and our planet. 
Nearly all that is known of the physical con- 
stitution of Jupiter is obtained from observa- 
tions of the belts or streaks which encircle 
the planet in a direction parallel with its equa- 
tor, and which resemble, in their form and 
arrangement, the lines of clouds which may 
often be seen in our sky on a fine evening 
after sunset. The most prominent of these 
belts or streaks in Jupiter are clearly visible 
through a telescope magnifying thirty diame- 
ters; but, to observe the finer ones which pre- 
vail farther from the planet’s equator, the cir- 
cumstances must be favorable, and the magni- 
fying powers must range from 200 to 300. It 
has generally been considered that these phe- 
nomena are purely atmospheric, and the par- 
allelism of the strata has been accounted for 
by the direction and velocity of rotation. On 
this theory, the equatorial regions of Jupiter 
are traversed by great aérial currents like our 
trade-winds, which form the clouds into belts, 
the dark bands being clouds, and the light 
ones, the body of the planet seen between 
them. On the contrary, Mr. Proctor says, 
there are the strongest reasons for believing 
that if Jupiter’s belts were submitted to a series 
of accurate and continuous observations like 
the sun-spots, the generally-received notions 
as to their cause would be dissipated. Facts, 
presented by the author, lead him to the con- 
clusion that the phenomena observed in the 
belts of Jupiter are not such as would appear 
from distant observation of the earth. The 
transverse breaks, rifts; and irregularities which 
appear in the belts, are found to have similar 
motions and appearances, and to conform in 
other ways to the spots on the sun. In 1860 
an “oblique dusky streak” was seen moving 
across a bright belt or “ zone of clouds,” in a 
direction approaching tonorth and south. This 
rift was about 10,000 miles long and 500 miles 
wide, its superficial extent being greater than 
the whole of Europe. It remained visible for 
six weeks at least, when it passed to the dark 
side of the planet, to return again, after the 
Jovian night, to the illuminated hemisphere 
during about a hundred Jovian days. Both 
the sun and Jupiter have recently been the 
scenes of great disturbances which have given 
rise to similar phenomena in the two bodies. 

As regards the question of change in the 
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appearances presented by Jupiter in connection 
with the periodical increase and decrease of 
spots on the sun, Mr. Ranyard has compared 
together a number of sketches of Jupiter’s 
belts, made during the last twenty years, and 
thinks that he detects peculiarities of aspect 
among them atthose.times when the solar spots 
have been at the maximum. 

Jupiter's Satellites—These have recently 
received the careful attention of the distin- 
guished astronomical observer, Dr. R. Engel- 
mann, of Leipsic. He employed for the pur- 
pose the astro-photometer of Zéllner, in which 
the light of the object examined is referred to 
that of one or more comparison stars, by means 
of an artificial star produced by the flame of 
petroleum, adjustable for brightness and color 
by a Nicol prism, and a colorimeter or revolv- 
’ ing wheel of rock-tinted crystal. Dr. Engel- 
mann says that he found the absolute bright- 
ness of the satellites extremely variable, as 
all other observers had done, and, from the 
irregularity and occasional rapidity of the 
changes, it was impossible to decide, in the 
case of the three interior satellites, whether 
the periods of rotation and revolution are 
identical. This, however, appears to be the fact 
with regard to the outermost satellite. .At a 
mean, No. 2 is relatively the most, and No. 4 
the least, luminous. The micrometrical meas- 
urement of the four (taking the sun’s parallax 
at 8” 90) gives in miles the following diame- 
ters: 2,498, 2,102, 3,551, and 2,962 miles. 
These values differ but little from those given 
by Lockyer. The “albedo,” or reflecting 
power of the surfaces of the satellites, is be- 
tween that of marl and that of white sand- 
stone for No.1; exceeding that of white sand- 
stone for No. 2; ‘varying between marl and 
quartzose porphyry for No.3; and equal to 
that of moist arable land for No. 4. 

Asteroids.—Four new asteroids were dis- 
covered during the year, bringing the known 
number up to 117. They range from the 9th 
to the 11th magnitude. The finders, numbers, 
and names (so far as given), of these additions 
to the planetary system are as follows: Prof. 
Luther, of Bilk, discovered the 118th, named 
Amalthea; Prof. Peters, of Clinton, the 114th, 
Cassandra; Prof. Watson, of Ann Arbor, the 
115th, Sirona; Prof. Peters, the 116th, un- 
named as yet; and Prof. Borelly, of Marseilles, 
the 117th, Lorina. The 111th asteroid, dis- 
covered by Prof. Peters, in 1870, has received 
the appellation of Ate; and the 112th, that of 
Tphigenia. . 

According to Leverrier, the total mass of 
the ring of asteroids does not exceed z5th 
of that of Jupiter. Prof. Daniel Kirkwood 
remarks, in explanation of this unparalleled 
disproportion between two adjacent planets 
(regarding the mass of minor planets as one 
body for purposes of comparison), that it is 
probable that, while the solar nebula was in 
process of condensation, a large number of the 
asteroids, when in perihelio, plunged into the 
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solar mass and were reunited with it. The 
powerful mass of Jupiter would produce great 
eccentricity, in parts at least, of the primitive 
ring, and large portions of its matter, or a con- 
siderable number of minor planets in a state 
of vapor, may thus have been precipitated 
upon the sun before the latter had contracted 
within their perihelion distance. He suggests 
the same hypothesis to account for the small 
mass of Mars. 

Comets.—Dr. Winnecke, at OCarlsruhe, dis- 
covered a faint comet April 7th. Dr. Huggins 
subsequently examined it on two occasions, 
and found it a scarcely perceptible coma, with 
an extension in the direction of the sun. When 
observed by the spectroscope, he ascertained 
the light of the comet to consist almost entirely 
of three bright bands. <A fair measure was 
obtained of the centre of the middle band, 
which was the brightest; giving a wave-length 
of about 510 millionths of a millimetre. The 
less refrangible band gave 545 millionths. The 
comet was similar in constitution to the comet 
examined by Dr. Huggins in 1868. 

Tuttle’s comet returned in November, true 
to the predictions of astronomers. Its mo- 
tions were observed at several points in Europe 
and the United States. This comet has a pe- 
riod of about thirteen years seven months, 
and will reappear in August or September, 
1885. It is supposed to be the one seen by 
the French astronomer Mechain, in 1790; and 
its orbit was then believed to be parabolic, but 
is now known to be elliptic. 

Encke’s comet, returning to sight in Octo- 
ber, after its period of forty months, was the 
subject of interesting spectroscopic observa- 
tions. On the evening of December Ist, its 
spectrum was quite distinct, consisting of 
three bright bands (Prof. Harkness, of Wash- 
ington reports), the most refrangible one being 
very faint, the middle one by far the bright- 


est, and the least refrangible one having an in- 


termediate degree of brilliancy. The positions 
of the two brighter bands were measured, and 
the resulting wave-lengths of the light, ex- 
pressed in millionths of a millimetre, are ap- 
proximately as follows: first band, less refran- 
gible edge, 556; brightest part, 550; more 
refrangible edge, 584: second band, less refran- 
gible edge, 515; brightest part, 510.9; more re- 
frangible edge, 499. The position of the faint 
band was estimated, and the resulting wave- 
lengths are, for the less refrangible edge, 458, 
and for the more refrangible edge, 448. At 
times, he fancied he also saw a faint, continu- 
ous spectrum, but could not satisfy himself 
that it really existed. Both in appearance and 
wave-lengths this spectrum bears such a re- 
markable resemblance to that of the second 
comet of 1868, that Prof. Harkness is strongly 
inclined to think their physical constitution 
must be identical. 

The same comet was examined carefully 
with a double-image prism, without finding a 
trace of polarization. 
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At a November meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, the Royal Astronomer Airy 
showed a sketch of the comet made by Mr. 
Carpenter, of Greenwich, giving the impres- 
sion of a somewhat shuttlecock-shaped nebu- 
lous haze, extending on either side, and im- 
parting a flattened appearance to the head of 
the comet. Dr, Huggins had made a drawing 
which coincided in all essential particulars 
with that of Mr. Carpenter. He thought that 
he had detected a very minute but distinctly- 
marked nucleus in the paraboidal-shaped head 
of the shuttlecock. The whole light of the 
comet was very faint, but he had succeeded 
in obtaining its spectrum, which, as in the 
case of that of Comet II., 1868, consisted of 
three bands, apparently identical with the 
bands in the spectrum of the vapor of carbon, 
The middle band situated near “little b” was 
much brighter than the other two, and he 
was quite satisfied of its identity with the 
middle bands of carbon-vapor: the two out- 
lying bands were much too faint for him 
to speak with confidence of their identity, but 
they appeared to correspond. The Astron- 
omer Royal showed a celestial globe, on which 
he had fixed a small white wafer in the place 
occupied by the sun, and a piece of white pa- 
per cut out to represent the comet. He point- 
ed out that its longer axis was directed almost 
exactly to the sun, and that its head and nu- 
cleus were turned away from the sun. This 
appears to be the almost universal rule with 
the smaller class of comets. é 

Comets’ Tails, etc., as Electrical Phenomena. 
—Prof. Osborne Reynolds, of England, ad- 
vances the theory that the tails of comets are 
merely examplés on a large scale of the famil- 
iar action knownas the “electric brush,” which, 
as seen in the Geissler tubes, exhibits appear- 
ances remarkably like the former. But it is 
quite clear that the tail of a comet cannot be 
due to a discharge between two electrodes 
situated in the comet itself. Ifthe tail is elec- 
trical, that fact is attributable to a discharge 
of electricity of one kind or another from the 
comet, which for the time answers to one of 
the electrodes only. This electricity the au- 
thor supposes to be more and more set free 
by the inductive action of the sun as the comet 
approaches, and it would also be driven off 
by induction in a direction opposite to that of 
the sun, and combining with the positive elec- 
tricity in the ether would form the comet’s 
tail in a manner analogous to that in which 
a negative spark is given off by the lid of 
the electrophorus, Upon the same general 
hypothesis—as serving to explain all the phe- 
nomena—he accounts for the exhibition of the 
solar corona, and also of the auroral light. 
Upon the last-named point he says: 


If we could observe the aurora from a point dis- 
sant from the earth, it is very probable that we should 
find the same to be the case; but whether this would 
be so or not, an assumption has been made as to the 
cause and nature of the aurora, which will answer 
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just as well for the corona and comets’ tails: it is, 
that the sun, acting by evaporation or otherwise, 
causes continual electric disturbance between the 
earth and its atmosphere, the solid earth being nega- 
tively charged and the atmosphere positively, and 
that the aurora is the reunion of these electricities 
taking place in the atmosphere. | ; 

Now, as has been already said, this*assumption 
will serve for the comets and the sun as well as for 
the aurora, If there is a continual electric disturb- 
ance between the sun and the medium in which it is 
placed, so that the sun becomes negatively and the 
medium positively charged, the reunion of these elec- 
tricities would form the corona. It must not be sup- 
posed that I assume the sun to be a reservoir of elec- 
tricity which it is continually pouring into space, I 
consider that the supply of electricity in the sun is 
kept up by some physical action going on between 
the sun and the medium of space, whereby the sun 
bse negatively charged, and the medium posi- 
tively. . 

This may be well illustrated by reference to the 
common electrical machine; here the motion of the 
glass against the rubber causes the glass to become 
positively and the rubber negatively charged; and 
these electricities do not unite instantly there and 
then, but remain and accumulate in the respective 
bodies, until collected and brought together again by 
the conductor. 

Assume, then, that the sun is in the poe of the 
rubber, while the ether is in that of the glass: then 
the corona corresponds to the spark or brush which 
leaves the conductor. . 

If the corona be an electric discharge, the elec- 
tricity will be continually carrying off some of the 
elements of the sun into space, where they will be 
deposited and condensed, May not this stream of 
matter be the cause of the existence of small meteors 
and supply the place of those which continually fall 
into the larger bodies ? 

The Spectrum of Uranus.—Dr. Huggins has . 
read before the Royal Society a paper on the 
spectrum of Uranus. The light from the plan- 
et is too faint to be satisfactorily examined 
through most telescopes, but with an equa- 
torial refractor of 15 inches he had obtained 
good results. The most refrangible band in 
the spectrum appeared to coincide with the 
bright line of hydrogen, a comparison being 
made with the light from a tube containing 
rarefied hydrogen rendered luminous by an 
induction-spark. Dr. Huggins says that there 
is no strong line in the spectrum of Uranus 
in the position of the strongest of the lines 
of air, namely, the double line of nitrogen. 


As carbonic-acid gas might be considered, 


without much improbability, to be a con- 
stituent of the atmosphere of Uranus, he took 
measures with the same spectroscope of the 
principal group of bright lines which pre- 
sent themselyes when the induction-spark is 
passed through this gas. The result was to 
show that the bands of Uranus cannot be 
ascribed to the absorption of carbonic-acid gas. 

The Spectroscope and the Nebular Hypothe- 
sis.—In the American Journal of Science, for 
September, appears a paper from Prof. Kirk- 
wood, arguing that the nebular hypothesis has 
been greatly strengthened by the researches 
and discoveries of the last twenty years 
(or since Lord Rosse partially resolyed the 
great nebula in Orion and thereby, as some 
have claimed, injured the standing of the 
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nebular hypothesis). The revelations of the 
spectroscope are regarded by Prof. Kirkwood 
as especially contributing to reinstate the hy- 
pothesis in the old degree of force. He sums 
up the case as follows: 

1. The ring nebula in Lyra, the Dumb-bell nebula, 
the great nails in Orion, and others which might 
be named, are not, as was but recently believed, ex- 


tremely remote sidereal clusters ; but their light un- 
doubtedly emanates from matter in a gaseous form. 

2. According to Lord Rosse and Prof. Bond the 
brighter parts near the trapezium (in the nebula of 
Orion) consist of clustering stars. If this be the true 
appearance of the nebula under great telescopic 
powey then these discrete points of light must in- 

icate separate and probably denser portions of the 
gas, and that the whole nebula is to be regarded 
rather as a system of gaseous bodies than as an un- 
broken vaporous mass. 

8. Progressive changes in the physical condition 
of certain nebula are clearly indicated by the fact 
that nuclei have been established which, as shown 
by their spectra, are not wholly gaseous, but have 
passed, at least partially, to the solid or liquid form. 

4. The spectroscopic analysis of the light of several 
comets reveals a constitution similar to that of the 
gaseous nebula. 

The spectroscope, then, has demonstrated the pres- 
ent existence of immense nebulous masses, such as 
that from which Laplace pauperes the solar system 
to have been derived. It has shown, moreover, a 
progressive change in their physical structure, in ac- 
cordance with the views of.the same astronomer. In 
short, the evidence afforded by spectrum analysis in 
favor of the nebular hypothesis is cumulative, and 
of itself sufficient to give this celebrated theory a 
high degree of probability. 


Scintillation of the. Stars.—A long and in- 
teresting paper on this subject has been pub- 
lished by Prof. L. Respighi. It gives a résumé 
of labors extending over a period of several 
years. The instrument employed in the ob- 
servations was a 44 inch equatorial, having a 
direct vision prism with a cylindrical lens be- 
tween the prism and the ocular. The phe- 
nomena of scintillation were most distinctly 
marked on evenings of the greatest atmos- 
pheric humidity, and one of the deductions 
reached by Prof. Respighi is this: that regu- 
larity in. the phenomena is a trustworthy 
basis for predicting the continuance of the 
weather. He says that the regularity and 
constancy, both in direction and velocity, of 
the motion of the spectroscopic bands with 
respect to the meridian, namely, from red to 
violet for stars in the west, and from violet to 
red for those in the east, show that the scin- 
tillation cannot be attributed to ascending or 
descending moyements of the atmospheric 
mass, but must be due to some more general 
cause. Finally, he advances the opinion that 
the scintillation occurs in consequence of the 
actual subtraction of a portion of the rays by 
the unequal refraction of the masses of air 
through which they are caused to pass by the 
rotation of the earth, and he is thus led to 
reject both the explanation of Arago, accord- 
ing to which it is due to interference, and 
that of Montigny, who ascribed it to the total 
reflection of a portion of the razrs by strata of 
air unequally heated. 
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In the case of the planets, owing to the 
breadth of their disks, the spectra are super- 
posed, and the phenomena are in general not 
distinctly seen, as they produce’ ordinarily 
simple changes of brightness, or mere ir- 
regular oscillatory movements of the images. 
In observations upon the brighter planets, 
however, especially Venus, when near the 
horizon, Prof. Respighi has occasionally, under 
favorable circumstances, recognized the same 
phenomena as are displayed by the fixed stars. 

The Star Eta Argéis.—Mr. F. Abbott has 
contributed a paper to the Royal Society of 
Tasmania, mentioning further evidences of 
changes in the star Eta Argfs and its surround- 


ing nebula, Sir William Herschel was the first 


to note alterations in the appearances of these 
objects. He wrote: ‘Gravitation still further 
condensing and so absorbing the nebulous 
matter, each in its immediate neighborhood 
might ultimately become stars, and the whole’ 
nebula finally take on the state of a cluster 
of stars.” Sir John Herschel, by his ob- 
servations at the Cape of Good Hope, cor- 
roborated this opinion, which Mr. Abbott now 
sustains by submitting maps of his own prep- 
aration, showing many stars not put down 
by the Herschels. He says that the boundary 
of the nebula is (as might be expected, if the 
material is going into new stars) not so dis- 
tinct as formerly and appears to be gradually 
fading away. Mr. Le Sueur, in a report made 
on the Melbourne reflector some time ago, ob- 
serves that ‘the nebula around Eta Argis has 
changed largely in shape since Sir J. Herschel 
was at the Cape,” and that the “star shines 
with the light of burning hydrogen” and 
“has consumed the nebula.” Mr. Fairlie 
McGeorge, in charge of the Melbourne tele- 
scope, declared to the Royal Society of Vic- 
toria, March 18, 1871, that “the object (Eta 
Argtis and the nebula) had evidently under- 
gone great. changes since Mr, Le Sueur made 
his sketches of it. It was now beyond a doubt 
that enormous physical changes were still tak- 
ing place.” 

Parallax of Alpha Lyre—The_ parallax 


of the brilliant star Alpha Lyre has been re- 


cently reéstimated with great care by Dr. 
Brunnow, formerly director of the observatory 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, now Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland. The minute star near it, 
known as Struve’s Companion, supplied the 
means, by comparison, of making accurate 
measurements of Alpha Lyre. The parallax as 
found by Brunnow is about one-fifth of a 
second, which would make the distance of the 
star from this planet about 93,000,000,000,000 
of miles, or a million times farther off than the 
sun. Profs. Peters and Struve had previously 
estimated the parallax at from one-tenth to 
one-fourth of a second. 

Tsographie Chart of the Northern Heavens. 
—Mr. R. A. Proctor, the English astronomer, is 
at work on an isographic chart of the northern 
heavens, in which are to be included the 324,000 
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stars enumerated by the aid of telescopes, 
and recorded on Argelander’s charts. His ob- 
ject, in charting these stars on a single sheet, 
is to endeavor to determine the ?aws of distribu- 
tion among stars of the first nine or ten degrees 
of magnitude. Struve has already examined a 
portion of the same list for a somewhat similar 
purpose; but Mr. Proctor will be the first to 
study the subject as a whole, with the object 
mentioned in view. 

Studies of the Southern Heavens.—Prof. B. A. 
Gould, director of the new observatory at Cor- 
dova, in the Argentine Republic, makes an 
interesting official report of his labors during 
the greater part of 1871. Before the large in- 
struments were put up, he had directed a la- 
borious series of observations of all the stars 
in the southern heavens visible to the naked 
eye, according to their position and degrees of 
brilliancy, and constructed maps representing 
the general aspect of the heavens in those lati- 
tudes. The charts thus obtained comprehend 
the entire firmament from 10° north of the 
equator to the south pole, and will be accom- 
panied by a catalogue of the stars arranged by 
constellations. He has found the heavens of 
Cordova less serene and more subject to clouds 
than he had expected; but nevertheless about 
4,500 stars have been observed, and reduced 
to the maps. The number visible to the naked 
eye between the north-pole and 30° of south 
latitude, according to Argelander, is only 3,256. 
The completion of this part of the work will 
be followed by a systematic study of the South- 
ern Hemisphere with instruments, beginning 
at the limit to which Northern astronomers 
have advanced. The valuable observations 
taken at Cape Town, Madras, Melbourne, and 
Santiago, will serve as a foundation for the 
work. Prof. Gould speaks highly of the lib- 
erality shown by the Argentine Republic in 
sustaining this enterprise, and closes his re- 
port with the suggestion that the observatory 
can be made of especial use in developing the 
science of the country: first, by the telegraphic 
determinations of longitude; and, second, by 
the formation of a system of meteorological 
observations throughout the republic. 

In a letter, written subsequently, to the edi- 
tors of the American Journal of Science, Prof. 
Gould speaks with enthusiasm of the occasional 
wonderful transparency of the Cordova sky, by 
which he is enabled to see twice as many faint 
stars (with the naked eye) as can be seen on 
the most favorable nights in New England. 
Stars of the 7th magnitude are easily per- 
ceived, and some that are mapped as the 8th. 


For constellations farther south the comparison is 
of course not so fair, on account of their superior alti- 
tude here ; still you may form some idea of the work 
in hand, when I tell you that in Orion we have twice 
the number of stars given by Argelander, and that 
in Canis Major, the whole of which is visible at Bonn, 
though to be sure its southern boundary has only an 
altitude of a little more than 63°, we have 200 stars, 
while oe leapt saw but 39, 

It is to be expected that, in the course of our work, 
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we may encounter a number of variable stars suf- 
ficient to make the number in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere approximately equal to that of those already 
known north of the equator. As yet, however, we have 
not followed through any very decided changes, al- 
though there is a considerable number of stars whose 
magnitudes, as observed by us, differ widely trom 
those recorded by other astronomers, and which also 
appear to have varied during the period of our ob- 
servation, ‘ 

The star Zia Argzs has naturally attracted a goed 
deal of my attention. Itis at present not far from 
the 63 magnitude, and recognizable with great dif- 
ficulty by the naked eye. In the field of my small 
Tolles telescope, of 5-inch aperture and 35-inch focal 
length, it is a conspicuous object, and prominent by 
its ruddy color among the cluster of which it forms a 
for against the bright nebula as a background. 

ith this telescope, the same one which I employed 
for observing the total eclipse of 1860, I have been 
examining the whole group; and have found to my 
astonishment that it exhibits with distinctness a con- 
siderable number of stars, which are recorded in Sir 
J. Herschel’s catalogue of this cluster, as being of the 
14th magnitude. 

The magnificence of the Milky Way in this vicinity 
is indescribable, surpassing the Pleiades or the Pre- 
sepe in richness, and exhibiting numerous huge clus- 
ters, the sight of which through the Tolles telescope 
evokes exclamations of astonishment and delight 
from every beholder, young or old, whether with or 
without astronomical information. Keen as was my 
desire for a photographic ean ment before leaving 
home, it has been a hundred-fold increased since I 
began the survey of this most gorgeous of all the 
regions of the sky. Even et I have not abandoned 
some hope that the friends of astronomy at home 
may be disposed to provide means for some perma- 
nent pope grep kip record of these magnificent groups 
and splendid double stars. The transparency of the 
atmosphere would greatly reduce the needful time of 
exposure, and it gives peculiar opportunities for the 
success of the photographic method in other re- 
spects. . 


AUBER, Dantet Francois Esprit, the most 
popular of modern French musical composers, 
born at Caen (Calvados), France, January 29, 
1782; died in Paris, May —, 1871. He early 
manifested a passion for music; but his father, 
who was a merchant, had determined to train 
him for business, and sent him to London in 
1802, to acquire a business education. On the 
breaking of the Peace of Amiens, he returned to 
France, and soon after composed some instru- 
mental pieces, which were favorably received 
by private theatrical circles. Auber had, how- 
ever, the good sense to perceive that he needed 
a much more thorough training to enable him 
to come with confidence before the theatrical 
public, and put himself under the direction of 
Cherubini, one of the severest of masters. After 
a time he wrote two or three Masses, which 
were favorably received ; but his first attempt 
with an opera, in 1813, proved so complete a 
failure that he was discouraged, and, though 
the financial ruin and death of his father left 
him in such straits that he was fain to give 
lessons on the piano for a livelihood, he did 
not make another venture till 1819, which was 


attended with the same ill success. Despair, © 


however, nerved him to further effort, and 
in 1820 he achieved a success with the opera 
“La Buyere Chitelaine” atthe Opera Comique. 
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This was followed by a long train of successful 
pieces, and in this peculiar walk of musical 
composition he was recognized as a master. 
Scribe had furnished the words for many of 
these, and the two artists worked then, as 
always, in perfect harmony. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1828 that M. Auber ventured a higher 
flight in his “Mute of Portici,”’ prepared for 
the Grand Opera, and which achieved a great 
success there. His ‘* Amour Sacré de la Pa- 
trie,” a duo which followed soon after, proved 
another “ Marseillaise,” and was the signal of 
the revolution in Belgium in 1830. He wrotein 
the next few years a great number of serious 
as well as many comic operas; and, though 
successful in both, he recognized comic opera 
as peculiarly his field. We have not space, 
were it desirable, to give a list of all his operas. 
He continued to write, and his operas to be 
popular, till he had reached his eighty-sixth year. 
An able French critic says of him: ‘ He had a 
manner of his own, in which he had some imi- 
tators, but few or no rivals. His music is or- 
dinarily light and facile, almost always grace- 
ful, often original. As ready as Rossini, he 


has also his movement and clearness, but less 
distinctness, depth, and energy.” He was, 
however, more popular than Rossini. He had 
been a member of the Institute of France since 
1829; Director of the Conservatory of Music 
since 1842, and Director of Music to the Im- 
perial Chapel. He had passed through all the 
grades of the Legion of Honor, and since Au- 
gust, 1861, had been Grand-Officer. 

AUSTRALASIA. The area and population 
of the Australasian colonies of Great Britain 
hed according to the latest dates, as fol- 
Ows: 


PROVINCES. Square Miles. | Population, | {e** of 
New South Wales..... 308,560 501,611 1 
Wietoriges occ seeks. 88,451 868 1871 
Sonth Australia........ , 602 185,000 1871 
meensland......cececs 668,259 109,897 1869 
estern Australia..... 975,824 24,785 1870 
Northern Territory.... BRBSBRE pes oc. 
TASMBOH soak os escecees 26,215 99,328 1870 
New Zealand... ...... 106,259 238,269 1869 
POR 53a sucey 3,077,701 1,888,758 


The ecclesiastical. statistics are as follows: 


PROVINCES. Total Population.| Protestants, Catholics. Jews. "Others. 
New South Wales (1861) ..............ceeeee 350,860 233,606 99,193 1,759 16,302 
Vietoriel (O01). vais. i .soeesatisadae alludes 540,322 881,123 110,068 908 5238 
South Australia (1861).......csesecccesoeeess 2G BOO \ ber SR FO Se a AR Sk I SSR, leech 
Queensland (1861).........c.csseeeeeeeeeee es 80,059 21,573 1,676 49 "61 
West Australia (1870).........ceccecesseseeen 24,758 17,450 1,121 214 
Pasinania (18T0) ois. ...2...66se ccsecsceeeses 99,328 74,242 22,091 232 | 2,168 
New Zealand (1867).......0c.cseceseseeueuee 218.668 126,421 30,413 1,247 ; 

The column headed “others” comprises, tion. 

F * 
for New South Wales, 12,909 Mohammedans —_— Sydney (New South Wales). 2.2. 184900 (1Se1) 
and pagans; for Victoria, 1,672 pagans, and ¢ pallsrat Wee Tenner 74,260 ten 

aces . , andhurs CtOTia)......ceccces ; 

24,551 non-Ohristian Chinese; for Queensland, Adelaide (South, Australia)... 23'300 (1861 
405 Mohammedans and pagans. Among the * Geelong ( ictoria) Lasne stots 22,618 (1871 
Protestants of Tasmania are 53,047 Anglicans, i ey on ranean) stteeeees woe oy 
6,644 members of the Church of Scotland, * Auckland (New Taaatas 17,606 Us 
2,420 Presbyterians of the Free Church of Dunedin (New Zealand).......... 12,777 (1867 


Scotland, 3,931 Independents, 931 Baptists, 
7,187 Wesleyans, and 82 members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Among the Protestants of 
Western Australia, 14,618 belong to the An- 
glican Church, 1,373 are Wesleyans, 880 Inde- 
pendents, 528 Presbyterians, and 51 Baptists. 
Among the Protestants of New South Wales, 
159,958 belong to the Anglican Church, 84,692 
are Presbyterians, 23,684 Wesleyans, 5,411 
Congregationalists, and 9,868 other Protestants. 

The descendants of natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland constitute by far the majority of 
the population. The Germans are chiefly rep- 
resented in South Australia (1866, 8,119); in 
New Zealand (1866, 1,999); Tasmania (1870, 
534). The total number of natives in Austra- 
lia does not exceed 50,000 (in 1861, 5,046 in 
South Australia; 15,000 in Queensland; in 
1871, 859 in Victoria). In New Zealand their 
number was 56,049, in 1860; but only 82,109 
in 1869. The number of Chinese is increasing; 
in 1871 it amounted, in Victoria, to 17,705. 
The most important cities of the colonies are 
the following: 


The receipts, expenditures, and debts, in 
1869, were as follows: 


PROVINCES. Receipts, | Expenditures. Debts. 
New South Wales.| £3,663,.509 | £3,265,805 | £9,546,030 
Victoria: cesct neces 8,210,324 2,214,303 | 10,385 
South Australia.... 965,834 | 4,148,816 1,783,700 

neensland........ 772,858 2s 8,459, 750 
estern Australia. 103,661 103,124 (none) 
Tasmania.......... 346,467 441,528 148,000 . 
ew Zealand...... 1,746,623 | 2,391,981 | 71360;616 

Total.......+- £10,809,276 |£10,361,792 |£33,683,996 


The English Government having declared 
that it will no longer support any army in the 
colonies, several of the latter have formed 
corps of volunteers, which at present number 
about 10,000 men. For the coast-defence, a 
small flotilla of iron-clads is in the course of 
construction; it was in 1871 represented at 
Melbourne by the Cerberus, which had four 

ns. 

The imports and exports, inclusive of pre- 
cious metals, was, in 1869, as follows: 


- * With their suburbs. 


56 AUSTRALASIA, 
COLONIES. Imports Exports. 

New South Wales...... £7,700,000 £7,580,000 
EOTIR 0:3 oN se oes 45 18,910,000 13,460,000 
South Australia........ 2,750,000 2,990,000 
meensland...........5. 1,730,000 2,110,000 
estern Australia...... 260,000 210,000 
Tasmania........ yeaa 980,000 830,000 
New Zealand........... 4,980,000 -220,000 
Total: c..<sdeatess £32,310,000 £31,400,000 


In 1870, the imports and exports in Vietoria 
and New Zealand were as follows: 


Imports, rea 
VECEORIR 2G oocve cesses £12,455, 756 £12,470,014 
- New Zealand ......... 4,758,895 4,012,131 


The most important article of export, next 
to gold, is wool. The value of the amount ex- 
ported was, in 1869, as follows: 


New South Wales-...........seceeeees £2,503,704 
ODE Penis > ob Sov et eaes ches ces can - 8,863, 
South Anstralia. . Hohe dees cscs wcevee - 1,127,568 

MOCTMIAG . . ich Fone e Us oo dkescinseeee 1,098,174 
Optern . AUStralaHeiicn. schon scteed 68,4 
TRUM GIIOLY, en Sos Palas seis > ackicnamannes 303, 
NOW ACAI. .'.\s: Bee Weide sc vlasicclbes ook 1,371,230 
Datalses., <b'5 clave Pavia -s cmeecaeee £9,835,360 


The movement of shipping is shown by the 
following figures, representing the aggregate 
number of tons of the vessels entering and 
clearing in the several ports, exclusive of the 
coasting-trade: 


DIGW DOUG WRC acc as <n ices £1,574,617 
RCUORAGD io wikie Ties 5's50 1,452,235 

South Australia...... 831, 
Sercne en Pedi aes 288,015 
estern Australia 928,517 
POMONA, o's -ictodeaes vadks aiomieoned + —- 226,975 
NOW Deaands si ccdscccests crt bas ctv 498,495 
POP AU ss. bide ep obs beict en cee £4,500,361 


The merchant navy, on January 1, 1871, 
consisted of— 


PROVINCES. Vessels, Tons. 
New South Wales...... 607 84,140 
MERI e vrnnv'g ao koe clalects 845 52,765 
New Zealand ........,... 376 »,483 
South Australia .:...... 143 17,296 
QSMANIA,.. . i+ vines noes 172 15.981 
West Australia......... 55 QT 
Queensland............. 42 1,684 
LOCAL ss ovscik enidade 1,740 200,106 


The number of post-offices, and of letters 
and newspapers passing through them, was, 
according to the latest dates, as follows: 


PROVINCES, | Newspapers, 
New South Wales (1867)..... 
South Australia (ss, a : 1994700 
Now ree is 860) meen e's eae 5,287,482 
ew eee eee wees 
Tasmania (1869),,.,......-., 1208807 


At the close of 1870 the length of the rail- 
roads in operation was as follows: 


Provinces, Miles 
Now South Wales, ...cccccscccsecseccscrcccee 848 
fetoria,,.....c0s6 ha a a 271 
meensiand.............2. 8 OO eee Cee i B18 
Mth Australia. ...ccsevccsscossvsdessecccees 126 
Tasmania,........... ea Ene mtae 43 
ST SOMIMEN on, «vs pee henntacteoicegececeil. ae 
ROAM ede 4. -ics > « dante OES Ma hees svesecvse 2,045 


The following table shows the length of the 
telegraph-lines which were in operation, ac- 
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cording to the latest dates, as well as the num- 
ber of offices and telegrams: 


PROVINCES. Lines. | Wires. | Offices.) Telegrams. 
New South Wales (1870).| .... | 5,050 | 67 |180,447 67 
Victoria (1870).....+..... 2,696 | 3,300} 96 [454,598 (70 
South Australia (1867)...! 1,113} 1,617} 64 188 (6 
jueensland (1870)....... cee | 1,612 1° 50% PGS Ais Gt 
est Australia (1869)... 19 ode” fees 
Tasmania (1869)........ DOs as 9 | 13,980 (°70) 
New Zealand (1868)..... Pre ea Se oe: Seas 


AUSTRO -HUNGARIAN MONAROHY, 
an empire in Europe. Emperor, Francis Jo- 
seph I., born August 18, 1830; succeeded his 
uncle, Ferdinand I., on December 2, 1848, 
Heir-apparent, Archduke Rudolph, born Au- 
gust 21, 1858. The ministry for the public 
affairs of the whole monarchy was at the be- 
ginning of the year composed as follows: 
Count Beust, Chancellor of the Empire and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Count Loyay, — 
Minister of Finances; Baron Kuhn von Kuh- 
nenfeld, Minister of War. 

The area and population of the empire, ac- 


cording to the census of 1869, were as follows: 


PROVINCES. Square Miles, | “Population. 
I, Cis-Leithan Provinces (Aus- . 

tria preees ; 

1. Austria below the Ems. 7,656 1,990,708 

2. Austria above the Eins. 4,633 736,557 

3. Salzburg......... ence’ 2,767 158,159 

4, Styria.... 8,671 1,137,990 

§, Carinthia 4,006. 337,694 

6. Carniola . 8,857 466,334 

%. Goritz, Gradisca, Istria, : 

and Trieste....... eet 8.085 600,525 
8. Tyrol and Vorarlberg.. 11,825 885, 

9. Bohemia, «a4 0.. bis 005.0% 20,064 - 5,140,544 
SU, OFA VIR css asses ee. nae 8.584 017,274 
FI RNOBIS Ss .os os decoy yet 1,988 513,352 
pe Ld ES ae 80,313 689 
13. Bukowina ............. 4,086 513,404 
14. Dalmatia....... ake 4,940 961 

Total cis-Leithan Proy-|: 

IDCOR Sener esse. + os 115,925 20,394,980 

I. Trans-Leithan Provinces : 

1, Hungary .isisivewds esses 82,889 11,188,502 

2, Transylvania........... 21.219 115, 

8. Croatia and Slavonia... 8,662 1,168,037 

4. Military Frontier...... 11,524 037, 

Total trans-Leithan. Proy-|: 

PNCCBI Ss bee E Fike 124,244 ' 15,509,455 
Total Monarchy, 1869.....| 240,381 35,904,435 
Total Monarchy, 1857. eeee erne 82,530, 

INCEPB EG. bss hashes)... 200% 8,374,488 


The inerease of the total population, from 
1857 to 1869, is 10 per cent. The following 
cities had over 20,000 inhabitants, according | 
to the census of 1869: 


Vienna...:.......-.- 825,165 Temesvar....-..+.- 82,754 
Pesth.........6+++0+- 201,911 | Arad 


PLALIC irene eninge © ord 044 
Lemberg............ 87,105 | Grosswardein...... 29, 
GAGES Sie iwAlee tic cocci 80,782 Cronstadt .......... 28,014 
BPOD Disk ite 55.0 ones «++ %3,464 | Zombor ....e+-.+--. 25,804 
Trieste .... eeerreeree 10,274 Klansenburg....... 25. 
Szegedin............ 69,014 | Fiinfkirchen....... 
Maria-Theresienstadt 56,269 | Laybach............ 23,032 
Buda, semaavsd os % | Stahlweissenburg.. 22,628 
834 Kaschan...........- 21,742 
ewer e Cees ee 46,544 ‘Wieselburg......... 
secccee be, SOQLE LV CPRCCEseecess sense 
Kecskemet.......... 42, Ml ‘ovevvtovetent 
Czernowitz,......... 84,000 Raab, «ovhdibidceeces 


Peer eter enerene 31,796 
510 


L ee ee * 
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TABLE OF THE VARIOUS RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF THE EMPIRE FOR 1869. 
CATHOLICS. Saomodee. PROTESTANT CHURCHES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROVINCES. ; d F * é aig , 
Peg ey op baebeg bbe ld. (dln ad 
8 3 E 3 A a = £ |5=8 rd ce 
Fa S S 3 4 5 S S65 2 5 
A. Cis-Leithania: | ; 

Upper Austria..| 1,903,595 2,823 94 1,745.| 92| 2, 4,368 63 | 886] 52,850 /156 
Lower Austria..| 719,918 11 1 14 1 15,699 168 4 10 "4 q 
Salzburg........ 152,662 ‘ss Med ‘ol 4 4 25 belt # 4% | 8 
Styria..... nee SORT 1,128,836 105 4 145 q 4. 954 4 44 W%8 | 33 
Carinthia........ 320,171 95 6 he 16,982 895 4 8 30 | 8 
Carniola ste... 464, 515 $11 4 289 667 1 4 51 2 

Goritz,Gradisca, 
Istria, Trieste.| 589,501 209 48 . 2,609 130 1,762 1,233 20 45 4,989 | 34 

Tyrol and Vo- 
rarlberg....... 884,089 29 88 691 544. vi 81 858 1 
Bohemia........ 4,940,898 2,997 4 . 441 8 46,415 59.700 | ; 14 109 89,9383 | 27 
Moravia........- 1,914,065 2,526 18 400 11 20.355 36,880 87 Q% 899 6 
METIGBIA So coee gt xie 434,750 a7 1 ths 6 a 42,318 101 ee 9 6,142 | 15 
MIS .Waecaeo sk 2,509,015 | 2,315,782 | 2,102 1.369 126 33,992 5,711 43 575,918 | 46 
Bukowina...... 56,564 16,901 876,118 828 10,479 914 1 | 2,928 47,772 | 1% 
Dalmatia,....... 377,121 660 78,305. be 270 Q75 279 | 15 
Total A..... 16,395,675 | 2,842,168 | 3,146 461,511 | 1,208 | 252,327 111,935 248 | 4,172 822,220 |370 

B. Trans-Leithania : 
Hungary ....... 884.472 | 981,304 1,140,993 223 | 872,673. | 1,717,085 88 | 2,407 | 516,658 |178 
Transylvania... 263.769 ,502 | 4,120 | - 652, 224 209,080 |. 296,460.}. 53,539 223 ,348 | 17 
OrOahidiesciseste: 927,807 804 43,131 4 343 89 82 57 8,547 Q 
Slavonia ........ 230,080 2,624 115 132,385 22 4,364 6,670 11 2 5,196 | 11 
Military Frontier}. 395,872 6,851 24) 609,594 132 22,694 4,028 18 25 1,884 1 
BPI. in oh oS onsas 56,558 12,043 29 10,271 41 4,354 6,911 884 20 1,508 | 9 
Total B..... 4,558,558 | 1,599,628 | 5,133 | 2,589,319 646 | 1,118,508 2,081,243 54,822 | 2,784 | 553,641 |223 
Total Monarchy. |23,954,233 | 3,941,796 | 8,279 | 3,050,830 | 1,854 | 1,865,835 2,143,178 | 55,070 | 6,906 | 1,375,861 [593 


In the budget of 1871, for the whole mon- 
archy, the estimates for expenditure and re- 
ceipts were as follows: 


Expenditures. Austrian florins, 
1. Common Ministry of Foreign Affairs...... 4,264,187 
2. Common Ministry of War: 
(1.) For the Army ........... +++ 104,997,476 
; (2.) For the Navy........... eeee 11,353,700 
8. Common Ministry on Finances ..... RAG - 1,783,810 
4, Common. Chamber of Accounts.......+..++. ° 102, 
MDGIGAT dik pc ge bawa ee coer cede vehvshes - 122,501,173 
Receipts. 14 
Receipts of Ministry of War....... 5,071,159 
Receipts from Customs....... e+eee 12,199,700 | yy 667,859 
Receipts from Consulates........ --» 115,000 uy 
Payments of the Austrian Lloyd... 282,000 


Balance, 104,833,314 florins, of which 65,- 
145,402 florins are to be provided by the cis- 
Leithan provincés, and 31,449,994 florins by 
the trans-Leithan provinces, 

The total expenditures for 1872 are estimated 
at 110,647,498 florins, and the receipts at 93,- 
438,615 florins, of which 65,145,402 florins are 
furnished by the cis-Leithan provinces, and 
28,293,213 florins by the trans-Leithan proy- 
inces. The budget of the cis-Leithan prov- 
inces for 1871 shows a total of expenditures 
of 349,811,642 florins, and of receipts of 838,- 
084,609, leaving a deficit of 11,727,033 florins. 
- The army, in August, 1871, consisted of 
246,695 men on the peace-footing, and 820,811 
on the war-footing. The navy, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1871, consisted of 47 steam- 
ers, of 95,700 tons; 20 sailing-vessels, of 13,190 
tons; and 5 tenders, of 930 tons. Total, 72 
vessels, and carrying 522 guns. 

The imports, not including precious met- 


als, of the monarchy, in 1870, amounted to 
424,700,000 florins ; the exports to 395,900,000. 
The arrivals at the port of Trieste, in 1870, were 
8,054 vessels of 960,103 tons; the clearances, 
8,023 vessels, of 1,012,776 tons. The merchant 
navy, at the beginning of the year 1871, con- 
sisted of 7,843 vessels, of 375,822 tons. The 
number of letters sent in 1870, by mail, was 
143,898,317 in the cis-Leithan, and 31,792,143 
in the trans-Leithan provinces. 

The year 1870 closed with the exchange of 
friendly sentiments between the Chancellors 
of Austria and the North-German Confedera- 
tion. A dispatch from Bismarck, dated De- 
cember 14th, expressed the hope that Germany 
and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy would 
regard each other with sentiments of mutual 
friendship, and join hands for the promo- 
tion of their prosperity. This expression of 
friendly feelings was fully reciprocated in a 
note from the Austrian Chancellor, dated De- 
cember 16th. In opposition to that party 
which demanded that Austria should insist on 
the Treaty of Prague, which excluded the South- 
German States from a union with the North- 
German Confederation, Von Beust took the 
ground that, whatever claims Austria may have 
a right to base upon the Peace of Prague, the 
great event of modern times, the unification of 
Germany, must be the standard by which to 
judge the international relations between the 
two great empires of Central Europe, and that 
an unbiassed appreciation of mutual wants will 
be the basis of the friendly relations which 
in future must rule between the powerfu: 
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neighbors. He gives assurances that the Em- 
peror, as well as the people of the monarchy, 
welcomes the united Germany with warm 
sympathy, and with the wish that the unity 
of Germany may promote the welfare of Aus- 
tria. The same sentiments Count Beust em- 
phatically repeated in a speech made on Janu- 
ary 31st, in the sitting of the Austrian dele- 
gation at Pesth, when, in reply to the Pole, 
Klaczka, he denounced a policy of revenge as 
one that never had borne good fruit. At the 
same time, he strongly urged an increase of 
the defensive forces of the country, and thus 
defined the foreign policy of the Government: 

Our policy will be one of prudence and reserve, 
and, at the same time, of most decided endeavors to 
maintain, strengthen, and act in accordance with the 
good relations which have been entered into with a 

reat neighboring power. But who can pretend to 
foreshadow the exact limits which one’s hopes and 
wishes would prefer to lay down for the great and 
unexpected reconstitution of things that has sprung 
out of recent events? Under these circumstances it 
does not suffice for a state that has no other aim than 
self-preservation to be content with the conscious- 
ness of this one idea, which is not injurious to its 
neighbors. Safety is only certain when this policy 
is seen to be, not the emanation of conscious weak- 
ness, but the expression of one’s free will. If we 
have done nothing to appone or impede the recon- 
struction of Germany; if we have met this recon- 
struction of the German nation with nothing but a 
friendly welcome ; if we have endeavored to regulate 
our relations with another neighboring state without 
pegledsing our own interests, but at the same time 
without being actuated by other than conciliatory 
motives ; if, finally, toward a third pts we have 
shown ourselves friendly, and full of respect for its 
independence, and even did not recoil before the 
necessity of violating sentiments which in our own 
country we hold in esteem, then others must and will 
know that we are all the more entitled to expect that 
in our own home we shall be let alone, and that if 
attacked we will at all times be ready to defend our- 
selves. The dearly-bought fruit of recent occur- 
rences is the establishment of an equal perception 
of these facts, the consequent necessity of makin 
demands upon the resources of the country in bot 
portions of the empire, and the creation of the only 
possible patriotism, one that cements the different 
nationalities of Austria. 


The home policy of the empire was at the 
beginning of the year 1871 in a most unsettled 
condition. The resignation of the cis-Leithan 
ministry, presided over by Count Potocky, took 
place in February, but it was not known from 
which party its successor would be taken. The 
expected reorganization of the ministry took 
place on February 7th, when the Emperor ap- 
pointed Hohenwart Minister of the Interior, 
with authority to form a new cabinet. Other 
decrees at once followed, appointing Holzge- 
than, Minister of Finance; Schaeftle, Minis- 
ter of Commerce; Jirecek, Minister of Public 
Works and Public Schools; and Baron von 
Scholl, Minister of War. With regard to the 
policy to be pursued by the new ministry, the 
Official Gazette, of Vienna, remarked that the 
aew ministry would give fair play to all legiti- 
mate provincialism, but that there would be no 
more compromise with separatism at the ex- 
pense of unity. It would uphold the Consti- 


tution, but would propose to Parliament the 
enaction of laws partially extending the legis- 
lative and administrative autonomy of the em- 
pire, and introduce a bill providing for direct 
elections, and enlarging the rights of electors. 
The ministry would offer a strong opposition 
to all obstacles in the way of its success. At 
the same time the Emperor, by an autograph 
decree, granted full amnesty for all political 
and press offences committed to the 7th of 
February. Most of the new ministers were 
comparatively unknown as politicians, but it 
was generally understood that they would 
chiefly endeavor to come to a full understand- 
ing with the leaders of the Czechs and those 
of the clerical party. When the Reichsrath 
reassembled, on February 20th, a statement 
of their policy was submitted, from which it 
was apparent that its chief feature would be 
to initiate measures for the alleviation of un- 
necessary restriction upon the autonomy of 
the provinces. The ministry showed a de- 
cided dislike to the demonstrations of sympa- 
thy with the German Empire in the war with 
France; on the other hand, however, a promi- 
nent man of the liberal German party, Anton 
von Schmerling, was appointed president of 
the Herrenhaus. A bill proposed by the min- 
istry, for enlarging the legislative initiative 
of the provincial diets, was rejected in the 
Reichsrath, by 85 against 55 votes; and on 
May 26th the Reichsrath, by 98 against 66 
votes, adopted an address to the Emperor, in 
which the ministry was charged with seeking 
to undermine the Constitution. The Emperor, 
on May 30th, received a deputation presenting 
the address, but in stern words declared his 
approval of the conduct of the ministry. This 
failure of the Liberal Constitutional party to 
overthrow the ministry spread considerable 
discouragement in its ranks; and when a mo- 
tion was made, not to grant the appropriations 
demanded, it was rejected (June 9th) by 77 
against 67 votes. Some consolation for the 
threatening attitude of the cis-Leithan minis- 
try was derived by the German liberals from 
the foreign policy steadfastly advocated by the 
Chancellor of the Empire, Count Beust. His 


speech, made on July Ist, in the Austrian dele- — 


gation, met with a warm approval from all 
parties in the country except the Catholics, 
who are of course dissatisfied with the policy 
of non-intervention practised toward Italy. It 
produced so good an impression on the delega- 
tion, that the whole of the budget of the For- 
eign Department, including the item for secret- 
service money, was passed without question. 
The following are the most important passages 
of this speech : . 


Our policy for the last few years has always been 
free from all external influences; and it is mainly 


due to this circumstance that many sources of com- - 


a contained in the Treaty of Prague have 
een avoided, thus paving the way for a peaceful 
development and consolidation of affairs. Even 
before it had been: officially constituted, the new 
German Empire made overtures to us in terms full 
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of respect and confidence, and we did not hesitate 
cordially to accept these overtures. The exchange 
of dispatches which took place on this occasion forms 
the basis of relations, resting on a policy of equality 
and mutual interest, which have been maintained 


- eyer since. I do not share the anxieties of those who 


‘expect a reversal of the edifice which has so recently 
been built. Far from looking back to the past ina 
spirit of fruitless complaint, and envious ill-will, we 

hope that the new state of things will follow its nat- 

ural development. It is an historical error to repre- 
sent the old Germanic Confederation as a guarantee 
of peace. The guarantee consisted in the codpera- 
tion of Austria and Prussia, and a compensation for 
the great changes which have occurred in the rela- 
tions between those powers is given by the disap- 

pearance of the object for which they strove. e 
can, whenever we wish it, now place ourselves on 

an oe footing by the side of a friendly and strength- 
ened Germany. In England, our new attitude tow- 
ard Germany is hailed with lively satisfaction. Our 
relations with Russia are in a favorable state, if only 
because it is not easy to become the enemy of your 
friend’s friend. Now that a bulwark of peace has 
been erected in Centra] Europe, a spirit of modera- 

tion and mutual respect must regulate her relations 
with the East. France will always find in Austro- 

Hungary a sincere friend. In Italy, she has gained, 
by the principle of non-intervention, a permanently 
friendly neighbor ; and the conciliatory spirit shown 
by the Sublime Porte, in the question of the regula- 
tion of the Danube, shows that our amicable relations 
with Turkey have not changed. 


The Chancellor concluded by saying that 
the above statement should not be regarded as 
an ephemeral programme, but as indicating 
the principles by which Austria’s foreign policy 
is to be permanently guided. 

After the adjournment of the Reichsrath, on 
July 11th, and the close of the sittings of the 
delegations on July 20th, Count Hohenwart 
pursued with greater eagerness than before 
the attempts to bring about a fall understand- 
ing with the Ozechs and the Poles. The lat- 
ter appeared to be contented with the con- 
cessions made to them, and especially with the 
Polonization of the Imperial University, at 
Lemberg, from which most of the. German 
professors were removed. The Czechs were 
not so easily gained, as they did not conceal 
their design to demand for Bohemia and Mo- 
rayia an autonomy equal to that of Hungary. 
In the beginning of August, the cis-Leithan min- 
istry took an important step to meet the wishes 
of the Czechs. By three imperial patents, 
dated August 13th, the Lower House of the 
Reichsrath, and the Diets of Upper and Lower 


Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Mora-, 


via, Silesia, and the Tyrol, were dissolved; 
new elections ordered for the Reichsrath and 
the Diets, and the latter convoked on Septem- 
ber 14th. The fact that, with the exception 
of the Tyrol Diet, only the Diets of those prov- 
inces were dissolved in which the. supporters 
of the actual Constitution had a majority, in- 
dicated that the Government intended to make 
great changes in the Constitution. The Diet 
of Tyrol, in which the ministry controlled a 
majority of the votes, was included in the meas- 
ure, as it was expected that the inhabitants 
of the Italian portion of the province, who 
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are aiming at the erection of their district into 
an independent province of the empire, might 
be induced to send their delegates to the pro- 
vincial Diet. The election of the new Diets 
took place in the first days of September, 
amid the greatest excitement. The German 
Liberal party was triumphant in Lower Aus- 
tria, to which province the city of Vienna 
belongs (64 Liberals being elected, and only 
one supporter of the ministry); in Carinthia 
$2 Liberals, 4 Ministerialists), and Silesia (24 
iberals, 4 Ministerialists); it had likewise a 
two-thirds majority in the Diets of Styria and 
Salzburg, but the ministry carried the prov- 
inces of Upper Austria, Moravia, and Tyrol, 
and, in general, controlled a sufficient number 
of votes in all the Diets to be able, in case 
Bohemia should send her delegates into the 
Reichsrath, to control a two-thirds majority 
of the latter. 

Important modifications of the Constitution 
of cis-Leithania were now looked for. When 
the Bohemian Diet was opened, a rescript 
from the Emperor was read to the members, 
in which his Majesty ‘acknowledged the rights 
of the Bohemian Kingdom, and promised to 
guarantee that acknowledgment by a corona- 
tion oath.” This, the first substantial promise 
of redress which the Czechs had received since 
the commencement of their agitation, caused 
universal joy in Bohemia, and general conster- 
nation among the Germans. The drafts of 
two laws were also presented by the ministers 
to the Bohemian Diet; one was a law of na- 
tionality to guarantee the rights of the Czechs, 
and of the Germans in Bohemia; and the 
other was prepared to settle the distribution 
of offices between Czechs and Germans, and 
to make it imperative that all officers of the 
crown should speak both the German and 
Czechish languages. The next step was the 
presentation to the Emperor, by a deputation 
from the Prague Diet, of the fundamental laws 
on which the Czechs desired the Ausgleich 
should be based. This presentation caused a 
meeting of the Crown Council, composed of 
all the cis-Leithan ministers, Count Andrassy, 
and the three ministers common to the whole. 
empire, The Council was summoned to meet 
to decide on some objections offered by Counts 
Beust and Andrassy to the conclusion of the 
Reichsrath on the basis of the fundamental 
laws. One objection was, that the Czechs, by 
desiring the abolition of the Upper House, and 
the substitution of aSenate in its stead, attacked 
the Constitution. Another, that the para- 
graph in the fundamental laws which acknowl- 
edged the legality of the arrangement with 
Hungary, made in 1867 (an acknowledgment 
not yet made by the Czechs), was inopportune 
and improper, because the arrangement, being 
made, could not be altered. Beust also re- 
marked that a change of the relations between 
Bohemia and the empire should be left to tke 
decision of the Reichsrath, and not to the Bo- 
hemian Diet and to the ministers. The Em- 
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peror, on whose peculiar weakness (appre- 
hension for the safety of his dynasty) both 
Count Beust and Count Andrassy had worked 
to some purpose, called the Council together 
to decide on these points, . The decision come 
to was, that the rescript which was to be sent 
to the Prague Diet, in answer to its fundamen- 
tal laws, should be modified in such a manner 
as to correct the impression given by that part 
of the Bohemian address to which Beust ob- 
jected. The Emperor accordingly directed 
Hohenwart to modify the rescript in that 
sense. But Hohenwart, who had long since 
pledged his word to the Czech leaders that the 
rescript should be drawn up in a manner 
agreed upon between them, declared his in- 
competence to do so without first consulting 
with Rieger and the other Ozech leaders. He 
telegraphed for them to come to Vienna. They 
answered it was impossible for them to do so 
until they had been informed of the points 
about to be discussed, in order that they might 
confer with their colleagues, and come to 
Vienna with full powers to treat. .In addi- 
tion they stated explicitly that, unless the re- 
script was forwarded in the form agreed on, 
they would not elect deputies to the Reichs- 
rath, which would prevent the Government 
from having a two-thirds majority. Count 
Chotek, Governor of Bohemia, was instructed 
to enlighten Rieger and his colleagues on the 
subject of the difficulties which had arisen 
through Count Beust’s objections. The Czech 
leaders came to Vienna, but utterly refused to 
agree to the modification proposed in the re- 
script. Count Hohenwart informed the Em- 
peror of this, and received in answer an order 
to alter the rescript, notwithstanding the min- 
ister then informed the Emperor that to carry 
out his order would bring an end to the nego- 
tiations, and suggested that Count Beust should 
modify his objections so that they might be 
admitted into the rescript without the sanc- 
tion of the Ozech negotiators. But the Em- 
peror was determined, and, as a paper reports, 
used the expression, ‘ Ich befehle es” (I order 
it). Count Hohenwart retired, but shortly after- 
ward presented himself again before the Em- 
peror and tendered his.resignation, alleging asa 
reason that he had pledged his word and could 
not break it. These occurrences passed on 
the 21st, 22d, and 28d of October. On the 
25th, Count Hohenwart presented officially 
his resignation, and that of his colleagues; it 
was accepted. Herr von Kellersperg was in- 
trusted with the formation of a new cabinet, 
the policy of which was to consist chiefly in 
a return to the Constitution. As this new 
move was looked upon as an open breach with 
the Czechs, and a reconciliation of the Govern- 
ment with the Liberal Germans, the surprise 
was all the greater when, suddenly, the resig- 
nation of the Chancellor, Count Beust, was 
announced, to whose influence the new change 
was chiefly attributed. He was appointed 
Austrian ambassador to England, and the Em- 
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peror conferred upon hit marked honors, ia 
recognition of his services; but it was, on the 
other hand, no secret that his resignation had 
taken place at the request of the Emperor. 
He was succeeded, as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs for the whole monarchy, by Count An- 
drassy, the President of the Hungarian min- 
istry, whose programme was so much like the 
policy which had been steadily pursued by 
Count Beust, as to leave no doubt that the 
motives for the resignation of the Chancellor 
were of a personal character, and not to be 
found in any disapproval of his policy on the 
part of the Emperor.. Herr von Kellersperg 
soon abandoned the task of forming a new 
cabinet, because he could not fully agree with 
Count Andrassy... They chiefly differed as to 
the attitude which ought to be observed tow- 
ard the Poles, Andrassy wished to comply 
with most of the demands of the Poles, while 
Kellersperg demanded the suppression of the 
office. of a particular’ minister for Galicia, 
which had been created under the ministry of 
Hohenwart. The task of reconstructing the 
cis-Leithan ministry was then transferred to 
Prince Adolf Auersperg. On November 24th, 
the formation of the new cabinet was com- 
pleted, and on November 25th the new min- 
isters took the oath of office. It was com- 
posed as follows: Prince Adolf Auersperg, 
President; Lasser, Minister of the Interior ; 
Glaser, Minister of Justice; Stremayr, Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction; Banhans, Minister 
of Commerce; Clumetzki, Minister of Agri- 
culture ; Unger, Minister without. portfolio. 
A few days later, Dr. Brestel was appointed 
Minister of Finance. The Diets of Moravia, 
Carinthia, Upper Austria, Bukowina, and 
Voralberg, in all of which the opponents of 
the new ministry had a majority, were dissolved, 
and new elections ordered. The disappointed 
Czechs held a Federalist Congress in Prague, 
which consisted of 86 members who fully ap- 
proved the conduct of the Ozechic majority of 
the Bohemian Diet, but at the same time re- 
vealed great and irreconcilable differences 
among the Slavi themselves. 

The new session of the Reichsrath was 
opened on December 27th. On December 
28th the Emperor Francis Joseph delivered 
the speech from the throne. After the cus- 
tomary formal congratulations, the speech 
roceeds to deal with home questions. The 
mperor expressed regret that his readiness 
to make radical concessions had not. brought 
internal harmony to the state. The crown, 
while it contemplates the existence of separate 
kingdoms with satisfaction, claims that its acts 
are in the interest of the whole empire, as 
well as of individual states. Great stress is 
laid on the enforcement of and obedience to 
the laws. The Government will accede to the 
wishes of Galicia, in so far as they are compati-— 
ble with the interests of the empire. Measures 
are promised which will render the Reichsrath 
a completely representative body. Bills to re- 
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form election abuses, to develop the landwehr 
system, and to improve the pecuniary condi- 
tion of Government officials and the poorer 
clergy, will be submitted. The prompt settle- 
ment of the educational questions is recom- 
mended. Regret is expressed at the fact that 
a portion of the empire remains unrepresented 
in the Reichsrath, where alone the attainment 
of an understanding is possible. The deputies 
are exhorted to supply the spiritual and mate- 
rial wants of the country. The Emperor closes 
by declaring that Austria, weary of internal 
conflicts, desires peace and order; the times 
were never more prosperous; the aspect of 
Europe and the foreign relations of the empire 
are favorable for the maintenance of peace and 
the unification of Austria. The Lower House 
of the Reichsrath elected Herr Hopfen Presi- 
dent, and Herren Vidulich and Gross Vice- 
Presidents. 

The following table shows the circulation 
of newspapers, in every province of Austria, 
in the years 1860 and 1870: 


PROVINCES. Number in 1860, { Number in 1870, 
Lower Austria,......... 30,851,240 54,189,034 
Upper Austria.......... 533,177 486,340 
Salgvurg: ceed. «00% sees 65, 118,441 
SEVERIN ice Fides s¥500 eke 2,156,391 464,985 
Catinthiae f. 2.5... sone e 2,000 109,264 
Oarniolas:) 02 .sise5 (05 91,5 +880 
TilttOval ; ccs s's<wtisap se e.2's 1,293,571 1,°61,074 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg. .. 876,000 1,791,234 - 
Dalmatas. .Pocet ass eal OL ee 149,600 
Bohemiai.i5...ic<.28 5% 8,916,324 12,119,585 
THOLAVIN: oc cane 8ssencen ss 1,110,098 2,481,223 
Silesia....... APP Peel pp 94,057 165,407 
GANGS sess Sesiccesiie gs 6 1,082,131 2,569,790 
Bukowina .......-..-0-: SOUT bt le. tireees 

Motaliis..seh £3 42,075,485 | 81,383,957 


Count Karl August Hohenwart, who, on 
February 7, 1871, was appointed Prime Minis- 
ter of cis-Leithan Austria, was born at Vienna 
in 1824; studied law at the Theresian Ritter- 
akademie in Vienna; entered the service of 
the state in 1845; became in 1867 Stadtholder 
of Carinthia, and in 1868 Stadtholder of Upper 
Austria. The chief feature of the policy pur- 
sued by Count Hohenwart as prime minister 
was the attempt to satisfy the national de- 
mands of the Czechs of Bohemia and the Poles 
of Galicia. In order to carry out this policy, 
he sought to enlist in his support all the non- 
German nationalities of cis-Leithan Austria, as 
well as the Catholic party and the chief aris- 
tocracy. He resigned in November, when the 
Emperor of Austria declined to fulfil the large 
promises which had been made to the Czechic 
majority of the Bohemian Diet. 

Prince Adolf Auersperg, who, in November, 
1871, succeeded Count Hohenwart as Prime 
Minister of cis-Leithan Austria, was born on 
July 21, 1821. He entered the army at an 
early age, and became a major. His political 
career began in February, 1867, when he was 
elected by the class of large land proprietors 
member of the Bohemian Diet. A few months 
later he was appointed Chief Land Marshal of 
Bohemia, and as such presided for about three 
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years over the Diet, and the Provincial Com- 
mittee at Prague. On March 15, 1870, he was 
appointed President of the Province of Salz- 
burg, which office he held until he was ap- 
pointed prime minister. He was one of the 
few chiefs of provinces who, during the admin- 
istration of Count Hohenwart, remained in full 
sympathy with the German Liberal party which 
opposed the change of the Constitution. In 
opening the provincial Diet of Salzburg in Sep- 
tember, 1871, he eulogized the people of Salz- 
burg for their characteristic fidelity to the em- 
pire and the Constitution. The Catholic Fed- 
eralistic party demand his removal from office 
on account of this address. He was married 
to Countess Johanna Festetics, born on June 
15, 1830, by whom he has five children (two 
sons and three daughters). Most of the mem- 
bers of the new cabinet, of which Prince Auers- 
perg is the chief, have served in previous min- 
istries. 

Dr. Rudolf Brestel, who has the courage to 
undertake the most difficult post among all the 
ministries of Austria—that of finance—was 
born at Vienna, in 1816. His chief studies in 
youth were philosophy and mathematics. 
From 1844 to 1848 he filled the office of Assist- 
ant Professor of Elementary Mathematics at 
the Vienna University, and became a member 
of the Austrian Reichsrath in 1848, He en- 
tered subsequently the profession of journal- 
ism. He has held the post of secretary at the 
Credit Institution for Trade and Commerce 
since 1856. In 1861 he was elected to the 
Lower Austrian Diet, and thence passed into 
the Reichsrath. He is known as a ready 
speaker, and a firm adherent of the ‘ Consti- 
tutional” Austrian party. 

Baron von Lasser, the Minister of the In- 
terior, was previously a member of the Cabi- 
net Schmerling. 

Dr. Glaser, the Minister of Justice, is pro- 
fessor at the University; and deputy to the 
Reichsrath from the city of Vienna. When 
Hassner was prime minister, he was chief of 
a section in the ministry of Public Instruction. 

Dr. von Stremayr, the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Worship, was a minister under 
Potocki, and is deputy of Styria to the Reichs- 
rath. 

Dr. Banhans was a minister under Hassner, 
and is deputy for Bohemia. 

(For Count Beust, who resigned the office of 
Chancellor of the Empire and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in November, 1871, see Brust.) 

Prince Carlos Wilhelm Philipp Auersperg, 
who, in November, 1871, was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Herrenhaus of cis-Leithan Aus- 
tria, is the elder brother of Prince Adolf, and 
was born on May 1, 1814, at Prague. Heisthe 
chief of the younger line of the princely house 
of Auersperg, and, as such, an hereditary mem- 
ber of the Austrian Reichsrath. He has pre- 
viously been President of the Austrian Herren- 
haus from 1868 to 1865. On December 30th he 
was appointed: President of the cis-Leithan 
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ministry, which office he resigned in 1868. 

- Like his brother, he is a firm adherent of the 
principles of the German Liberal party, and 
may be regarded as the leader of this party 
among the high aristocracy. He was married 
on August 18, 1851, to the Countess Ernestine 
Festetics, the sister of the wife of his brother 
Adolf. 

Count Julius Andrassy, who, in November, 
1871, was called by the Emperor of Austria to 
the portfolio of the ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs for the whole monarchy as successor of 
Count von Beust (without, however, receiving 
the title Chancellor of the Empire), was born 
on May 28, 1828. The count entered public 
life at an early age. He figured prominently 
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in 1848, when he was a member of Kossuth’s 
ministry. After the collapse of the Hungarian 


rebellion, he fled to foreign countries. He re- 
turned after an absence of several years’ du- 
ration, in consequence of the imperial Austrian 


amnesty for political offences, issued in 1855, 
When Hungary regained her ancient Constitu- 
tion, Andrassy, who belonged to the party of 
Deak, was elected a member of the Diet, and 
subsequently (February 24, 1867) appointed 
President of the Hungarian ministry. Two 
brothers of the minister, Mano and Aladar, 
took important parts in the military and civil 
events which transpired in the year 1848 in 
favor of a revolution within the Austrian Em- 
pire. ty 
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BABBAGE, Cmartzs, LL. D., F.R.S., an 
English mathematician and _ philosophical 
mechanist, the inventor of the calculating-ma- 
chine, born December 26, 1792; died in Lon- 
don, October 20, 1871. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he early de- 
veloped that fondness for mathematical studies 
which characterized him throughout his long 
life. Jn the prosecution of these studies he 
found that the logarithmic tables in use were 
extremely faulty and inaccurate, although they 
had been prepared at very heavy expense. 
This inaccuracy was partially due to the errors 
in the observations of the astronomers who 
furnished the data by which they were calcu- 
lated, and partly probably to what is called 
the “the personal equation” of each astron- 
omer, which induced variations slight in them- 
selves but momentous in their results. Mr. 
Babbage hereupon set himself to consider 
whether it was not possible to substitute, for 
these perturbable processes of the intellect, the 
unerring movements of mechanism, in the 
preparation of logarithmic tables. For this 
purpose he visited the best machine and engine 
shops both in England and on the Continent, 
inspected their mechanism of wheels, levers, 
valves, indicators, etc., and studied their vari- 
ous functions and capacities, and, on his return 
to England in 1821, undertook to direct the 
construction of a ‘ difference-engine” for the 
Government. Another result of his Conti- 
nental tour was the preparation of his admi- 
rable treatise on “The Economy of Manufac- 
tures,” which was translated into French and 
German, and led the way to many other works 
on the subject. By 1883 a portion of the 
machine was put together, and it was found to 
perform its work with all the precision that 
had been predicted of it. Mr. Babbage im- 
mediately prepared his ‘Tables of Logarithms 
of the Natural Numbers,” from 1 to 108,000, 
a work which was well received in all parts 
of Europe, into most of the languages of 
which it was speedily translated. In 1828 


Mr. Babbage was elected to fill the chair of 
the mathematical professorship at Cambridge, 
once occupied by Sir Isaac Newton, and he 
continued to discharge the duties of that office 
for eleven years. During this period he de- 
voted all his leisure to the perfection of his 
machine, although he received no remunera- 
tion whatever for his services. In 1833, for 
some reason at present unexplained, the con- 
struction of the calculating-machine was sus- 
pended, and was not subsequently resumed. 
Mr. Babbage was amember of the chief learned 
societies of London and Edinburgh, and has 
contributed largely to their Transactions, was 
the author of “Translation of the Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus of La Croix,” and 
“ The Laws of Mechanical Notation” (privately 
printed). He also published, in 1837, “The 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise ; hg fragment de- 
signed at once to refute an opinion supposed 
to be implied in the first volume of that series, 
that ardent devotion to mathematical studies 
is unfavorable to faith, and also to give speci- 
mens of the defensive aid which the evidences 
of Christianity may receive from the science 
of numbers. In consequence, perhaps, in part, 
of the obstacles which beset his life-work, 
Prof. Babbage was inclined to take a de- 
sponding view of the state of science in Eng- 
land, This, first expressed in his work on 
the “Decline of Science,” published in 1829, 
was still more fully declared in ‘‘ The Great 
Exhibition,” published in 1851. In Novem- 
ber, 1832, he contested, though unsuccessfully, 
the representation of Finsbury in Parliament 
in the advanced Liberal interest. He made 
no subsequent attempt to enter political life. 
Prof. Babbage was a very voluminous writer, 
on scientific subjects, mostly. In 1851 he 
published a list of more than eighty scien- 
tific treatises, essays, and papers, published up 
to that time. The greater part of these were 
on mathematical topics; many of them on the 
relations of mathematics to practical life, as in 
logarithms, mechanics, electricity, and mag- 
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netism, life assurance, registration statistics, 
etc.; others on topics of pure mathematics, 
such as prisms, differential and integral cal- 
culus; the advantage of a collection of con- 
stants in nature and art, etc., etc.; a few were 
on scientific topics, only indirectly or not at all 
connected with mathematics. In 1864 he pub- 
lished ‘‘ Passages from the Life of a Philoso- 
her.” 

BADEN, a grand-duchy in South Germany. 
Grand-duke, Friedrich, born September 9, 
1826 ; succeeded his father Leopold, as regent, 
April 24, 1852; assumed the title of Grand- 
duke September 5, 1856; heir-apparent, his 
son, Friedrich Wilhelm, born July 9, 1857. 
Area, 5,912 square miles; population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1867, 1,434,970. The 
public debt on January 1, 1871, amounted to 
37,644,083 florins, exclusive of a railroad debt 
of 118,015,028 florins. The receipts for the 
year 1871 were estimated at 19,217,769 florins, 
and the expenses at 19,036,953 florins. In 
consequence of a military convention with 
Prussia, which went into operation on July 1, 
1871, the troops of Baden constitute hence- 
forth a portion of the Fourteenth German 
Army Corps. The President of the ministry 
is Dr. J. Jolly, appointed February 12, 1868. 

In the beginning of July, the ministry of the 
grand-ducal house and of Foreign Affairs was 
abolished, and the affairs relating to the Ger- 
man Empire will henceforth be directly attend- 
ed to by the state ministry. 

At the new election of the members of the 
Diet, which was held in October, the National 
Liberal party obtained a complete triumph. 
They number in the new Second Chamber 50 
votes, while the Catholic party has 10, and 
the Democratic only three. The First Cham- 
ber will be somewhat more conservative than 
its predecessor. 

The opening of the Diet took place on No- 
vember 21st. In aspeech from the throne, the 
Grand-duke referred to the part which Baden 
had taken in the reconstruction of the Ger- 
man Empire. He announced several bills con- 
cerning the introduction of the German crimi- 
nal laws, the settlement of the expenses of the 
war and the war indemnity, and the raising 
of the salaries of the state officers. He de- 
clared that the public exchequer was in good 
order, and that, notwithstanding the increase 
of the public expenditures, no new demands 
upon the tax-payers had become necessary. 

BAKER, Right Rey. Osmon CrEanper, D.D., 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
born in Marlow, N. H., July 30, 1812; died 
in Concord, N. H., December 20, 1871. His 
early advantages of education were good, and 
he entered the Wilbraham Academy, Mass., 
then under the charge of Rev. Wilbur Fisk, 
and in 1831 followed his instructor to Middle- 
town, Conn., where he became a member of 
the first class in Wesleyan University. Three 
years later he left the university, without 
taking a degree, in consequence of failing 
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health. He soon after became a teacher in 
Newbury Seminary, Vermont, and at the end 
of five years the principal, having during that 
time become first a local and in 1888 a circuit 
preacher in the Methodist Church. In 1844 
he resigned his connection with the seminary, 
and for the next three years was engaged in 
the itinerant work at Rochester and Manches- 
ter, N. H., being appointed presiding elder ir 
1847, and the same year chosen a professor 
in the General Biblical Institute at Concord, 
N.H. He accepted the latter position with 
great reluctance, but filled it with signal ability 
till 1852, when he was elected by the Quad- 
rennial General Conference a bishop. Though 
a quiet, unassuming, scholarly man, Bishop 
Baker filled the episcopal office with great 
acceptance, proving an excellent presiding 
officer, and managing the conferential and 
other trusts confided to his care most satisfac- 
torily. He was an able, though not an im- 
passioned preacher, an earnest advocate of 
theological education, and an admirable busi- 
ness manager in the affairs of the Church. 

BAPTISTS. I. Reaurar Baptists. — The 
American Baptist Year-Book for 1871 gives 
the following statistics of the Regular Baptists 
in the United States: 


STATES. . = 22 2% 
2 3 Os = 
< 
Alabama. ........6606- 42 1,054 519 59,109 
ATKGUSAS.. 0.055 os obs 27 539 284 009 
California............. 8 48 8,625 
COMOYAGG 3.055 SCRE 1 q 4 144 
Connecticut........... 7 112 117 18,881 
SIBINWAIG « cc cass gees ve ps @ 5 782 
District of Columbia..| .. 16 28 7194 
Wigeidas ss a goes 6 154 45 11,611 
COOKBIR. 00:0 tsk och v0.00 87 1,856 | 1,009 134,337 
RAR RR 1 rece 

BOIS. eS S iat. Sd ede 40 980 585 61,168 

TRIB pes « <cidh acleln vie 29 506 833 . 
Indiun Territory...... Bf 25 Saas 750 
OWN as 6 SP OE 18 341 229 19,585 
BORA ovine sckhe eee 11 104 54 8.333 
BOMRBORY ein 5 os nae os 46 982 673 89,507 
Louisiana............. 16 874 227 80,765 
DERIDS 2555 ti oc cae a 13 260 167 18,910 
Maryland. f¢ wns co0ss'lS- 1 88 28 5,554 
Massachusetts........ 14 268 211 40,547 
Michigan. i... ci. 15 279 233 20,040 
Minnesota............ q 152 96 4,698 
Lr rsrncdea PiseGovon oc 383 895 448 62,481 
BOUTIN eee ek 54 1,18a 704 9,904. 
WeDPSGKS <.:5- sine ens oh 2 29 25 1,000 
New Hampshire...... " 86 85 8,126 
New dersey........... 5 148 186 24.508 
New-York. ...2i.4ib4: 48 839 728 160,616 
North Carolina....... 49 1,235 583 89,240 
OG dcdcanescs weiees 82 534 805 89,729 
OLrePON iy idee cise cts 4 47 29 1,723 
Pennsylvania.......... 19 493 836 7,802 
Rhode Island......... 3 58 "8 9,483 
South Carolina........ 25 681 891 72,258 
Tennessee............ 34 837 642 W7389 
CRBS s edah dah Heracles: 34 712 877 83.095 

MSEMIOUS: acco ces Cok. q 112 86 8. 
Vatginias 5.20 2 5i08 83 948 591 122,120 
West Virginia........ 11 300 15 19,2%5 
Wisconsin............ 12 148 115 10,249 
Dakota ea ieived se we 2 1 50 
New Mexico........,. Bes tas a aiceeie 
ORLEANS. 5. sins ces Pape: a 1 Tr last weed 
Washington .......... aa 5 Bt Nigndne 

Wyoming............. “ 1 1 

Ly) Ge eae eaee 799 117,745 | 10,818 | 1.410.498 
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The number of Sunday-schools is 5,251; of 
officers and teachers, 56,515; of scholars, 
473,664; amount of benevolent contributions 
by Sunday-schools, $122,143.10. 

The following table gives the number of 
Baptists in other parts of North America: 


3 BY 35 5 
COUNTRIES. 3 5 3 a 
Z 5 65 2 
bs) —<— 
MOzCO dca ty ime a dee . q 1 120 
New Brunswick...... 2 182 68 9.983 
Nova Scotia.......... 3 157 88 17,261 
Ontario and Quebec...| -. 822 249 17,042 
Prince Edward's Isla’d| .. 14 6 729 
Motaltac.t 36 bre 5 632 412 45,145 


Great Britain and Ireland.—The Baptist 
Hand-book, of London, for 1871, gives the fol- 
lowing statistics for the United Kingdom: 
England, associations, 80; churches, 1,910; 
chapels, 2,897; members, 170,380; Sunday- 
school scholars, 251,085.— Wales, associations, 
9; churches, 511; chapels, 550; members, 


54,853 ; Sunday-school scholars, 50,626.—<Scot- 


land, associations, 1; churches, 110; chapels, 
109; members, 7,053 ; Sunday-school scholars, 
4,396.—Jreland, associations, 1; churches, 37; 
chapels, 87; members, 1,889; Sunday-school 
scholars, 1,052. Total, associations, 41; church- 
es, 2,568; chapels, 3,093; members, 233,675; 
Sunday-school scholars, 807,159. The number 
of ministers is: In England and Wales, 1,922; 
in Scotland, 55; in Ireland, 25; total, 1,990, 
of whom 436 are without a charge. | 

The statistics of other countries in Europe 
are, according to the American Baptist Year- 
Book, as follows: . 


COUNTRIES. Churches. Members, 
DMEM 3 Corie beet tk ee ne 18 1,866 
he ne og ane ek me 9 496 
PONY So Sais a Np ttn cos boaivne og 71 18,468 
po Re ae Se Since, ae | 1 95 
NDAN piste oitocnnness Pa tnevasabeck ees 1 14 | 
OUT  <ua'a sso @adtncen cote Steak 1 133 
RAMONE esc eet eects tate oe OTA 1 "64 
Beeeda sods cose tee eek ek ook 4 1,368 
SPAM eset aceucial terest sac 2 100 
Sweden, 10 Associations........... 203 8,148 
Wirmeriand (os8 oR re Ee 3 299 
CS BE ee et ee 1 120 


The latest report from the Swedish churches 
gives for Norway, 262 members; in Sweden 
and Norway, 216 churches, 8,686 members. 

The following table gives the summary for 
the world, for 1870 and 1871. 
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United States......... 799 | 17,445 | 10,818. | 1.4 

ritish America and spas 
OE RT 5 632 412 45,145 
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The Northern Baptist anniversaries for 1871 
were held in Chicago, Ill., in the third week 
in May. The American Baptist Bible and 
Publication Society was formed by a consoli- 
dation of the American Baptist Publication 
Society and the American and Foreign Bible 
Society, which was agreed upon in 1870, The 
societies had acted during the year as one; 
but, at the annual meeting, a communication 
was read on behalf of the Board of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society, setting forth 
that legal difficulties had interposed to pre- 
vent the full transfer of its effects to the con- 
solidated society; that a bill to remove them 
had been passed by the New York Legislature, 
but was returned by the Governor without his 
signature; and that a bill prepared by mem- 
bers of the Bible Society opposed to the union 
had been passed, repealing the act under 
which the measures to form a union had been 
taken, thus leaving matters as they were be- 
fore the effort at union was made. The board 
felt that they had used all the legal means in 
their power to consummate the union. 

The consolidated society is the Bible Pub- 
lication, Sunday-school, and Colporteur So- 
ciety of the Baptists. Its business and be- 
nevolent departments are kept entirely dis- 
tinct. The former department is self-supporting. 
The society has stereotyped about eleven hun- 
dred publications. The receipts for the year 
previous to making the last report were, in 
the business department, $274,439.99, and in 
the missionary department, $57,709.60, the 
sum ($332,149.69) showing an increase of $10,- 
350.50 over the receipts of the previous year. 
Nineteen new publications were issued. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand: copies of periodicals 
were circulated regularly, and 128,000 copies 
of the Bible lessons for Sunday-schools. The 
new Sunday-school books were thought to be 
of an improved character. A new hymn-book 
was published just before the close of the fiscal 
year, after four years of careful preparation. 
Besides the Sunday-schools which were aided 
and visited by agents of the society, 808 new 
ones were organized, with 11,000 scholars. 
The progress of the work atnong the freedmen 
was reported favorable, and the fact that the 
Christians of the South are earnestly enlist- 
ing in it was recognized with pleasure. A 
work is also carried on prosperously among 
the Germans, in America. A German pastor, 
of Buffalo, New York, stated that “the Ger- 
man Baptists are themselves doing something 
in this direction. They have a weekly paper 
with a circulation of 3,500, and a Sunday- 
school paper with a monthly circulation of 
8,000. They also publish tracts.” 

The attention of the society was called to 
the propriety of publishing tracts in Spanish. 
Resolutions were passed, advising the publi- 
cation of a work in tract form, “ to refute the . 
errors of Campbellism,” and, of a series of tracts 
to present, in a condensed form, “the most im- 
portant facts and events of Baptist history.” 
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The work of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society is now divided into three de- 
partments: the Northern, the Southern, and 
the Church Edifice. The Northern Depart- 
ment embraces all north of Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Arkansas, including the Indian Territory, 
and the Pacific coast. The Southern Depart- 
ment embraces the States and Territories south 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, and the Indian 
Territory, including the Republic of Mexico. 
The Church Edifice Department is distinct 
from each of the others, and includes the cor- 
respondence and labor of obtaining and of 
appropriating all church-edifice funds. Each 
department has its secretary. More than three 
hundred and sixty missionaries were employed 
during the year 1870-’71, of whom one hundred 
were in the South. The missionaries preach 
to people of more than eleven nationalities, in 
eleven different languages. The receipts of 
the freedman’s fund were upward of $55,000. 
The week-day schools and classes were at- 
tended by 2,768 persons.. A special interest 
has been awakened in behalf of the work 
among the Chinese. In the Ohurch-Edifice 
Department more than sixty houses of wor- 
ship were erected. A sharp discussion took 

lace during the annual meeting, between 
Norther and Southern: delegates, in refer- 
ence to the character of the work among 
the freedmen. <A resolution was passed de- 
claring that “the Baptists of America must 
now, as never before, bare their shoulders to 
the burdens of educating and Christianizing 
the freedmen of the South.” Resolutions were 
subsequently passed deprecating the agitation, 
at religious anniversaries, North or South, of 
questions which have formerly divided senti- 
ment, ‘‘ while the great. cause of division has 
ceased to exist.” 

The receipts of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union for the year were $217,510.56. 
The total receipts during the twenty-five years 
from 1846 to 1871 were $3,439,830.20. Dur- 
ing this period, the fiscal year was closed with 
a credit balance five times, and with a debit 
balance twenty times. The largest gross in- 
come was for the last year. The missions of 
this society in Burmah are among the most 
important and most successful in the whole 
list of Protestant missionary enterprises, In 
the fall of 1870 the Karen missionaries, in 
Burmah, made an appeal to the Executive 
Committee to furnish the Karen young men 
with the means of obtaining a higher educa- 
tion. Accordingly, it has been determined to 
establish a college at Rangoon. Six pupils 
were graduated by the theological seminary at 
Rangoon. Besides that in Burmah, this society 
sustains missions in Southern India; at Bang- 
kok, in Siam; in the south and east of China; 


in France, Germany, Sweden, Spain, Greece, : 


and Africa. The following general summary 
of the missions is given in the last annual 
report (May, 1871): 
The missions of the Union are 14—in Asia, 8; in 
vo. x1.—5 A 
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Europe, 5; in Africa, 1. In the Asiatic missions 
there are 20 stations where American missiona- 
ries reside, more than 400 out-stations, and 435 
churches. The number baptized last year is 1,739 ; 
the whole number of members in the churches is 
21,763. If we add to these the members of churches 
in Burmah not under the immediate supervision of 
the Union, the number reaches not less than 24,000. 
Number of American laborers connected with the 
missions in Asia, 94; of whom 43 are males and 
Bl are females. There are nearly 500 native assist- 
ants, of whom about 80 are ordained ministers. The 
statistics of the German mission have not yet reached 
this country, and those of the French mission are 
imperfect. Using the statistics of the preceding 
year, so far as-is needful, we number five missions 
in Europe, and one in Africa, with a total of 1,244 
stations and out-stations, 331 churches, 894 preachers 
and colporteurs, 2,723 baptisms, and not less than 
27,000 members. Combining the statistics of the - 
missions in Asia, Europe, and Africa, we have an 
aggregate of 1,664 stations and out-stations, 766 
churches, 988 laborers of all classes, 4,452 baptisms, 
and 48,763 members. 

Two Women’s Missionary Societies—one in 
the East, and one in the West—have been or- 
ganized to operate conjointly in aid of the 
Missionary Union. They contemplate espe- 
cially the enlargement of the operations of 
the missions, and the promotion of their greater 
success among the women of the Eastern coun- 
tries in which the custom of seclusion is ob- 
served. . 

The Baptist Historical Society, which was: 
organized within the last five years, has ac- 
cumulated a library of more than 5,000 vol- 
umes, 15,000 pamphlets, several hundred por- 
traits, autographs, manuscripts, and a large 
quantity of minutes of associations, Its object 
is to gather up and preserve all matters in 
relation to Baptist history, ancient and con- 
temporary. 

Several general educational conventions 
were held by the Baptists during the year. 
The Southern Baptist Educational Convention 
was held at Marion, Alabama, April 12th. 
An educational convention from the New 
England.States was held at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, April 26th and 27th. One for the 
Western States was held in Chicago, May 24th 
and 25th. One for the Southern States was 
held in Richmond, Virginia, July 4th and 5th. 
All of these; except the first, were held under 
the auspices of the Baptist Educational Com- 
mission, which was formed at the New York 
State Convention of 1867. They were attend- 
ed by the boards and faculties, and friends of 
the Baptist colleges and theological semina- 
ries, with the object of setting forward the: 
movement in behalf of a higher education.. 
The discussions, and the papers read, related! 
to a large scope of topics in harmony with 
this object. No specific, practical object was. 
sought or reached in any of them; but good 
effects were looked for in awakening a more: 
general interest, and securing a more intelli- 
gent and effective degree of codperation and 
harmony. The Northwestern Baptist Edu-- 
ca‘xon Society was organized in Chicago in 
September by delegations representing ten 
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churches of that city. The design is to have 
this embrace all local organizations in aid of 
ministerial students, and thus secure concert 
of action. 

According to tables of statistics published in 
the National Baptist, the Baptists have 27 col- 
leges, universities, and theological seminaries, 
with 141 instructors, 1,406 students, and 124,666 
volumes in their libraries. The value of the 
property of these institutions is $2,583,000, and 
of their endowments $2,218,483. The Bap- 
tists have seven schools for freedmen in the 
South, as follows: the Wayland Seminary, at 
Washington; Colver Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia; Shaw Collegiate Institute, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Benedict Institute, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Augusta Institute, Au- 
gusta, Georgia; Leland University, New Or- 
Jeans, Louisiana; Nashville Institute, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. The property of these schools 
is valued at more than $100,000, and is all clear 
of debt. 

The American Baptist Free Missionary So- 
ciety held its twenty-eighth annual meeting at 
Sampton, New Jersey, October 11th. The 
condition of the missions had undergone but 
little change since the last meeting. The 
financial condition of the society had im- 
proved. The Kentucky schools were discon- 
tinued on the withdrawal of Government aid 
and the closing of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
The Burman mission was reported self-sus- 
taining; the Bassein mission had been trans- 
ferred to the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. The mission to Japan is continued, 
and promises well. A plan for union with 
the consolidated convention (colored) has 
been under consideration for some time, At 
the present meeting of the society, the ques- 
tion of forming the union or of continuing the 
society was referred to the board, with power 
to perfect such arrangements for the future, 
not inconsistent with the principles of the 
society, as they might deem expedient. 

The Southern Baptist Convention met at St. 
Louis, Missouri, May 4th. Delegates attend- 
ed from Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Florida, Maryland, South Carolina, Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and China. There were also a large number 
of visiting delegates from several of the North- 
ern States. The report of the Board of For- 
eign Missions indicated a more increased inter- 
est and progress in the work than had been 
expected, in consideration of the still compara- 
tively unsettled condition of business and in- 
dustry. Several new missionaries had been 
sent out during the year, and the working 
force in the mission-fields had been strength- 
ened by the ordination of native ministers, 
Altogether, the working-force in the foreign 
field was more than doubled during the year, 
The missions especially named as naving ad- 
vanced were those at Shantung, Shanghai, and 
Canton, China; the African mission, and that 


of Rome, where the Rey. Dr. Cote was sta- 
tioned early after the occupation of the city 
by the Italian Government. Dr. Cote has 
planned an extensive work with evangelists 
and colporteurs through the entire length of 
the Italian peninsula. A mission is conduct- 
ed in France under the direction of this board. 
The receipts for the fiscal year were $27,254.51 ; 
the expenditures were $24,295.84, The Board 
of Home and Domestic Missions reported op- 
erations among the Indians, the German and 


Chinese population employed on the railroads, 


among the colored people, and with the white 
population. One hundred and thirty-four mis- 
sionaries are employed by the board; one hun- 
dred and fifty are employed by the boards of 
the State conventions; and seventeen are sup- 
ported by district associations. The expendi- 
tures of the General Board in this work were 
$27,000; of the State conventions, $41,744.35; 
of the district associations, $5,000. The Sun- 
day-school Board publish a monthly and a 
semi-monthly paper. Their receipts were 
$19,186.98. The office of the Board of For- 
eign Missions is in Richmond, Virginia; that 
of the Board of Domestic Missions is at Ma- 
rion, Alabama; and that of the Sunday-school 
Board is at Memphis, Tennessee. Much atten- 
tion was given in the discussions of the con- 
vention to the subjects of the education of the 
freedmen and of the Chinese laborers. The 
following is an exhibit of the receipts of the 
three boards for the year ending in 1871, as 
compared with those of the previous year: 


BOARDS, Receipts, Increase. 
Domestic Mission.............. $31,223 17 | $9,673 44 
Foreign Mission............... 25,749 8,811 27 
Sunday-school......... ghia sic weebet 19,198 71 | 11,872 53 
a Ce sane Pe $76,171 18 |$24,857 24 


The following is a tabular statement of the 
contributions from each State to the three 
boards, with the increase, or decrease, as 
compared with the sums reported at the ses- 
sion of the convention in 1870: 


STATES. Contributions, Increase. Decrease 

APO OTHIG oe was os a's $12,841 50 | $1,558 85 | ...... 
Kentucky ......... ; 2,170 30 
Alabama .........«: Z 806 54} 0d, 727,02. || uleh's ‘tue 
Tennessee......... 5,815 87 | 38,124 42 | ...... 
Mississippi........ 027-05 | 1,455 48 f ...i.. 
Missaedt. bibmdinee 4823 96. | 2,980 19. | wees 
Virginia. «029.090 4,182 44 | 1,083 30 | ...... 
Maryland......... OS 7 i ee $1,611 07 
South Carolina 8,675 16 | 1,62908 | s....3 
North Carolina....| 2,179 52 804.20 dsb sae 
TORN fous asuwee bed 1,319 82 40%, Oh) du) cehici hee 
Louisiana ......... 1,141 35 0 eB 
West Virginia..... 514 52 188 OS vabiisutas. 

rkansas.......... 452 71 QIZ Shi oil eseees 
PIoMae iver sec. Ose. 22 BB A tee 32 50 


The third General Conference of the Ger- 
man Baptists (regular), in the United States, 


was held in New York, commencing October 


5th. The business of the body had reference 
to the German Baptist Publication Society, the 
German branch of the Rochester Theological 


pee 


- 15 members. 
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Seminary, the establishment of a Baptist Or- 
phan Asylum for Germans at Louisville, Ky., 
and of an Old People’s Home at Monee, III. 
Four hundred additions by baptism were re- 
ported. The endowment of the German pro- 
fessorship in the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary is completed. Twenty German students 
are reported as attending this institution. 
From an account given by the Rev. Thomas 
M. Westrup, missionary of the American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society for Mexico, it 
appears that the first Baptist Church in that 
republic was organized by him at Monterey, 
New Leon, on the 4th of July, 1870. There 
were, on the 1st of June, 1871, five Baptist 
churches in the country; that at Monterey, 
with 19 members; at Cadereita Jimenez, 32 
members; at Santa Rosa, 26 members; at Los 
Ebanos, 18 members; and at Montemorelos, 
Total number of members, 110. 
Besides Mr. Westrup there were three ministers, 
the Rev. Santiago Diaz, the Rev. José M. Urau- 
ga, and the Rey. Francisco Trevino, all native 
Mexicans. No associations had been formed. 
The receipts of the Canadian Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society for 1871 were $4,588.70, be- 
ing larger than those for any previous year. 


The society employs two missionaries among _ 


the Teloogoos in India, whose labors have been 
attended with considerable success. The Home 
Mission Board employs 46 missionaries, sup- 
plying 122 stations. The Church-Edifice So- 
ciety reports a year’s income of $1,600 and 
$3,500 of assets. 

Thetwenty-sixth annual session of the Baptist 
Convention of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward’s Island, was held in Yar- 
mouth, N.S., August 19th. A report was made, 
favoring an effort to raise an endowment fund of 
$50,000 for Acadia College. A committee, to 
whom the subject was referred, approved the 
establishment of an independent foreign mis- 
sion. The Board of Missions was established 
at St. Johns, N.B. At a meeting, held on the 
20th of September, this board resolved that a 
union of the energies of the Baptists of the 
Dominion in the establishment of a Canada 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society was desira- 
ble, and directed that a correspondence on that 
subject be opened with the brethren in On- 
tario. 

The autumnal meetings of the Baptist Union 
of England were held at Northampton, Sep- 
tember 25th to 28th. The sessions were de- 
voted to discussions. The body took signifi- 
cant action in condemnation of the proposition 
to pay to ex-Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, money 
to cover his legal expenses incurred in defend- 
ing himself against the charges which arose 
out of the insurrection of 1865. Strong reso- 
lutions were also passed against the clauses of 
the Elementary Education Act, which em- 
power school boards to give religious instruc- 
tion in rate-supported schools, and particularly 
against the twenty-fifth clause, by which rates, 
levied on the whole community, are applied to 
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pay the fees of children attending sectarian 
schools. The withdrawal of the grants from 
sectarian schools was called for. Resolutions 
were passed in favor of legislation for the 
closing of the public-houses on Sundays, and 
recommending the principle of permitting rate- 
payers, by vote, to prohibit thesale of intox- 
icating liquors in their respective districts. 
The Baptist Missionary Society reports an in- 
come of £39,339 8s. 6d. Missions: Jndia— 
missionaries, 38; native assistants, 155; mem- 
bers, 2,500, China—missionaries, 2; native 
assistants, 4; churches, 8; members, 35. Cey- 
lon—missionaries, 3; churches, 15. Brittany 
—missionaries, 2; members, 46. Zrinidad— 
missionary, 1; churches, 7; members, 371. 
Bahamas—missionaries, 3; members, 3,000. 
Hayti, missionaries, 2. Africa, missionaries, 
5; members, 120. Norway, missionaries, 4. 
The Calabar institution in Jamaica prepares 
students for the ministry, and school-masters, 

Conference of Continental Baptists.—The 
eighth triennial conference of baptized Chris- 
tians in Germany, Denmark, Holland, Poland, 
Switzerland, France, Russia, Turkey, and 
Africa, was held in Hamburg, July 6th to 
14th, 1870. One hundred and twenty delegates 
and strangers were present, including visitors 
from England, Scotland, Wales, Sweden, and > 
North America. Fourteen new churches ap- 
plied to be received into the Conference. Calls 
for aid were received from Austria, the Danu- 
bian principalities, Russia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. The report was made that the “ Ger- 
man Baptists ’’—a missionary having been sta- 
tioned in China—have entered all quarters of 
the globe. An animated discussion was held, 
and carefully-prepared resolutions were passed, 
on the duty of systematic giving. The begin- 
ning was made for the accumulation of a church- 
building fund. More than $1,000 were sub- 
scribed toward paying the debt on the Ham- 
burg chapel, The statistical reports for the 
three years, 1867-’69 inclusive, showed 5,346 
baptisms, and .a total of members of 18,218, 
giving a net increase of 2,704. 

II. Free-wirt Baprists.—The Free-will 
Baptist Register gives the following list of 
associations of Free Christian Baptists of 
America, which, in doctrine and polity, are 
in almost exact agreement with the Free- 
will Baptists: New Brunswick Conference; 
members, 6,000.—Nova Scotia Conference: 
churches, 29; members, 2,940.—Chattahoo- 
chee United Baptist Association, Georgia: 
churches, 13; members, 534.—American Free- 
will Baptist Association; churches, 19; mem- 
bers, 849.—Tow River Association : churches, 
17; members, 731.—United Association, In- — 
diana: churches, 25; members, 1,480.—Cen- 
tral Illinois Association: churches, 7; mem- 
bers, 319.—Southern Illinois Association: 
churches, 14; members, 676.—Union Associ- 
tion, Kentucky: churches, 14; members, 612. 
Union Grove Association, statistics not known. 
—Cumberland Association, Kentucky: church- 
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es, 18; members, 400.—North Carolina Con- 
ference: churches, 58; members, 3,898.— 
Alabama Association: churches, 7; members, 
244.—Western Virginia Free Salvation Bap- 
tist Association: churches, 7; members, 352. 
—Arkansas Association of Baptists: churches, 
7; members, 152. 

The following are the statistics for the 
United States, as given in the Pree-will Bap- 
tist Register for 1872 : 


g 

Seg] 4 i 

YEARLY MEETINGS. 2 : 3 r 3 5 

Zea] £5 d 

5 
New Hampshire............. 127 9,291 
Maine Western.............. 4 66 4,646 
Maine Central............... 5 108 6,378 
PUNODSOOD. a5 su sins vs ea pineeeee 9 121 4,282 
WEPIMONG nc cee conte ca soe odes 6 65 8,116 
R. Island and Massachusetts. 3 46 5,307 
Holland Purchase........... 5 34 2.074 
GEMOBOCOs coc cc es cass as See 5 28 1,540 
Susquehanna................ 4 37 1,515 
New York and Pennsylvania. 4 45 1,169 
SG LAWPONCO rsh virescens ass 2 15 705 
NIGH: fo Koes ees bee ktes 3 14 680 
Central New York........... 5 41 2,095 
Pennsylvania............... : 4 11 719 
Ohio and Pennsylvania...... 4 37 1,649 
Ohio Northern............... 2 11 419 
CORIO hieaion cok Vek tacts hoo Ne 2 9 819 
CRTaG BRA V ON a 010 945 «oman tease ae 5 50 2,492 
Marion, Ohio.............045 2 11 494 
Central Ohio..............55 1 6 433 
AM i pa cag Te ake eee 2 8 280 
Northern Indiana............ 3 20 565 
MEDICA 5.0 as i ccsoieile olde he 12 108 3,855 
St. Joseph’s Valley.......... 4 27 953 
MUO i nirs ac's an onan tah ae 6 36 1,311 
Southern Illinois............ 4 81 1,528 
WASCOREINE v5 oc 05s seivicinae's 9 %4 8,085 
PRNOBOUR 6c le'cxiss oh ac5s «ayo 27 690 
Minnesota Southern........ 3 28 654 
TOWSD:. 5, ciaes ah cere teak ed 28 1,426 
Iowa Northern,.............: 5 36 1,217 
WEMMBOS ce clenabccccacce ene reat 2 11 223 
Virginia Free-will Bap. As’n. 2 10 615 
Canada West.......cccsecses 3 16 608 
Liberty Association......... ee 27 1,786 

Quarterly Meetings not con- 

Nected 2. Has Eve csess ds q 25 549 
Churches not connected..... #i, 19 825 
Total (85 Yearly Meetings).| 153 1,413 69,583 


The number of ordained preachers is 1,145; 
of licensed preachers, 158. An increase is 
shown of 27 churches and 2,677 members, and 
a decrease of 6 ministers. The total amount 
of contributions for foreign missions was 
$6,095.60; of bequests, for the same purpose, 
$2,942.26. The total receipts of the Home 
Mission Society were $8,248.41. 

The General Conference of the Free-will 
Baptist Churches in the United States was 
held at Hillsdale, Michigan, beginning on the 
4th of October. The new yearly meetings of 
Minnesota, Southern Virginia, and Southern 
Illinois, were admitted to representation, The 
Southern Illinois yearly meeting is composed 
principally of colored churches, organized as 
the result of the missionary operations in the 
neighborhood of Cairo, A yearly meeting was 
reported partially organized in Kansas, and 
was represented, but without a vote. The 
Association of Separate Baptists of Illinois, 


with 15 churches and 600 members, was also 
admitted, the churches being accorded the 
privilege of retaining their old name. . This 
association has no denominational literature 
or educational institutions, but agrees in doc- 


trinal views with the Free-Will Baptists. A 


corresponding messenger was present from the 
Free Christian Baptists of New Brunswick. 
Fraternal feeling has been developed by corre- 
spondence with the General Baptists of Eng- 
land. The Sunday-school Union reported as- 
sets $890.97; expenses, $245.94. The Mission- 
ary Society reported a prosperous work. | Its 
total receipts were $11,167.86; expenditures, 


$12,029.05; the permanent fund is $6,540.02, 


of which $5,850 are invested; outstanding 
debt, $2,790. During the year $5,000 were 
raised in India for mission-work. The Home 


Mission Society have organized two yearly 


meetings, and assisted 88 churches.and 7 quar- 
terly meetings in 15 different States. Its re- 
sources for the year were $14,724.48; its debt 
$6,583.13, of which $5,000 are lent and se- 
cured by mortgage. . Its permanent fund, the in- 
terest of which only can be used, is $3,255.80. 
A proposition to unite the Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies was considered, and was 
indefinitely postponed. An effort was decided 
upon, to raise 50 cents annually per member 
for benevolent purposes, of which 20 cents 
should be applied to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions, 20 cents to home missions, and the re- 
mainder to education. . To the ordinary testi- 
mony of doctrine the General Conference 
added a declaration against Darwinism, and 
a congratulation that other churches are verg- 
ing toward the doctrinal stand-point of the 
denomination, by advocating a larger liberty 
of thought and investigation, etc. Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Maine, and Hillsdale College, 
Michigan, under the care of this denomination, 
are flourishing institutions.. The Free Chris- 
tian Baptists of New Brunswick support the 
Rev. J. Phillips as a missionary in India. The 
home-mission field is large, and many of the 
churches are without pastors, they have 120 
churches, and only 33 preachers, with 9 or 10 
licentiates. The salaries of the ministers av- 
erage less than $400., The people are repre- 
sented as prejudiced against salaried minis- 
ters. The yearly Conference of Nova Scotia, 
embracing all the Free Baptist churches in the 
rovince, reports about 8,000 communicants, 
The number of Sunday-school scholars is rep- 
resented as relatively large. At the meeting 
held in Argyle, in September, a solid peck, 
by measure, of silver coin, was collected for 
foreign missions. 
III, Seventu-pay Barrisrs.—The Seventh- 
day Baptists have 75 churches, 82 ministers, 
and 7,336 members. 


The fifty-seventh General Conference of the 


Seventh-day Baptists was held at Adams 
Centre, Jefferson County, New York, on the 
6th of September. Letters were read from 
about 50 churches. At a preceding session 
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of the conference, a majority report had been 
received from a committee appointed to con- 
sider the subject, in favor of enforcing the rule 
of close communion. At this session, the 
minority of the same committee, who had not 
been heard before, by permission presented a 
report in favor of tolerating open communion. 
The communication, and the whole subject of 
communion, were then referred to a special 
committee, with instructions to consider the 
subject, prepare a discussion on both sides, and 
publish the same. Arrangements were made 
for celebrating the bi-centennial anniversary 
of the existence of the denomination in the 
United States at the next General Conference, 


which is to be held at Southampton, Illinois. 


Papers are to be read on the history of the 
denomination, its doctrines, its educational 
and other interests, and other appropriate sub- 
jects. A fund is to be raised on the basis of 
average contributions of one dollar from each 
member. There are several educational insti- 
tutions under the care of this denomination. 
A small congregation of Seventh-day Baptists 
has been built up at Shanghai, Ohina. The 
home-mission work is prosecuted in New Jer- 
sey, West Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. The Tract Society is 
working with considerable energy in the dis- 
semination of the Sabbath doctrines, and the 
organization of churches. Its agents report 
a considerable degree of success, the most 
marked instances of which were exhibited in 
Illinois, in the adhesion of eight Baptist minis- 
ters to the views of this society, and the or- 


‘ganization of several churches. The receipts 


of this society were $3,487.26. It distributed 
during the year 407,000 pages of tracts. It 
has recently undertaken the establishment of 
a publication-house, having already secured 
subscriptions available for this purpose of 
$11,000, which it will try to increase to 
$15,000. The principal institution under the 
care of the Educational Society is Alfred Uni- 
versity, at Alfred, New York. - It has a faculty 
of 18 professors and teachers, and reported for 
the academic year 1870-71 408 pupils of both 
sexes in all the classes, 99 being in the collegi- 
ate department, and a year’s expenditure of 
$9,213.47. Milton College, Milton, Wisconsin, 
reported 74 students in the collegiate depart- 
ment, 163 in the preparatory, or academic 
classes, and a year’s expenditure of $4,613.89, 
Albion Academy owns land and buildings 
worth $50,000, and reports that the school 
has grown beyond the expectations of the 
trustees. 

At the General Conference of Seventh-day 
Baptists, held in September, a representative 
of the General Conference of the Seventh-day 
Adventists gave an account of the missionary 
operations of that denomination, ‘explaining 
that their plan of operations is to rely much 
upon the membership of the churches to main- 
tain regular religious services, while the or- 
dained preachers are engaged mostly in the 
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promulgation of their peculiar views, by 
preaching in tent-meetings and outside of the 
denomination proper. He estimated the num- 
ber of church-members connected with that 
people at between four and five thousand, and 
thought there were some ten thousand persons 
who might probably be described as holding 
their views. 

IV. Tunxers.—The National Conference of 
the branch of the German Baptists known as 
“ Tunkers”’? was held at Millersburg, Pa., on 
the 80th of May. The “Tunkers” are under- 
stood to collect no statistics, regarding them 
as vanities. A writer in the Philadelphia 
Press, who attended the meeting, ascertained 
by inquiry that ‘‘the number of churches can- 
not be much less than 500. There are cer- 
tainly from 1,500 to 2,000 ministers and elders, 
while the membership is about 100,000. There 
are churches in nearly or quite all the Western 
States—even the newest, Kansas and Nebraska, 
having churches—and in some of the former 
slave States, especially Tennessee, Missouri, 
and North Carolina. West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, churches have been formed in California 
and Oregon. The denomination is steadily ex- 
tending itself in the West. Missionaries are 
appointed to travel over new sections of the 
country, and to organize churches wherever 
proper.” They publish several periodicals and 
a few standard works. They call themselves 
‘‘German Baptists,” and “Brethren.” They 
do not use the term ‘‘ Tunkers” among them- 
selves, but are said not to particularly object 
to it. They keep the seventh day as the sab- 
bath. 

V. Generat Baptists (England).—The in- 
come of the General Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety is reported £9,126 14s. 9d. The society 
employs six men as missionaries, seven women, 
and sixteen native preachers, in India. 

BAVARIA, a kingdom in South Germany. 
King, Ludwig II., born August 25, 1845; suc- 
ceeded his father, Maximilian IL, on March 
10, 1864; heir-apparent, his brother Otto, born 
April 27, 1848. Prime-Minister (1871), Count 
von Hegnenberg-Dux; Minister of Finances, 
A. von Pfretzschner ; Minister of War, Lieuten- 
ant-General §. Baron von Pranckh; Minister 
of Public Worship, J. von Lutz; Minister of 
the Interior and Minister of Justice, Dr. J. H. 
Fiiustle ; Minister of Commerce, State Council- 
lor von Schubert; First President of the Cham- 
ber of the Reichsraethe (First Chamber), Baron 
T. Schenk von Stauffenberg ; Second President, 
Baron von Schrenk; First President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Baron von Ow ; Second 
President, Count von Seinsheim-Grinbach. 
The area of Bavaria is 29,292 square miles; 
the population, according to the census of 1867, 
was 4,824,491, The population of the largest 
cities was as follows: Munich, 170,688; Nu- 
remberg, 77,895; Augsburg, 50,067; Wurz- 
burg, 42,185; Ratisbon, 30,357; Bamberg, 
25,972; Furth, 22,496; Baireuth, 19,464. At 
the close of the year 1870, the two Cham- 
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bers were engaged in discussing the Federal 
treaty, by which the Bavarian Government had 
agreed to become a member of the German 
Empire. The First Chamber (Chamber of the 
Reichsraethe), on December 380th, ratified them 
with all votes except three, the royal princes 
as well as the bishops voting in favor of them. 
In the Lower Chamber the treaties encoun- 
tered a more formidable opposition. Dr. Jorg, 
one of the leaders of the Patriotic party, moved 
that the ratification be refused, and that Bava- 
ria demand a particular position, which, in 
fact, would be equivalent to the establishment 
of a confederation within the German Confed- 
eration. <A large portion of the party refused, 
however, to support this motion, and several 
of its members even warmly advocated the 
ratification of the treaties, urging either the 
great change of opinion among the people or 
the express wish of the King, who, in an auto- 
graph letter, had asked the Archbishop of 
Munich to use his great influence in behalf of 
the ratification of the treaties and the entrance 
of Bavaria into the German Empire. When 
the final vote was taken on January 21st, the 
ratification was carried by the necessary two- 
thirds majority, 102 voting for and only 48 
against it. As the Chambers of the other South- 
ern States had previously ratified the treaties, 
this vote of the Bavarian Second Chamber 
completed the political unification of Germany. 
After the exchange of the treaties, the official 
law paper of Bavaria published a royal decree, 
of January 30th, promulgating the Federal 
treaties, and the electoral law for the German 
Empire, and thus making the Constitution of 
the German Empire valid for Bavaria, 

In August a new ministry was formed, under 
the presidency of Count Hegnenberg-Dux. Its 
official programme embraced the honest fulfil- 
ment of all the obligations assumed with regard 
to the German Empire, the introduction of ad- 
ministrative reforms, and a conciliatory policy 
in home affairs. The most difficult subject 
which engaged the attention of the new min- 
istry was the Old Catholic movement, which 
found its centre in Munich. The Old Catholics 
claimed to be recognized by the state as mem- 
bers of the established Catholic Church, while 
their opponents demanded that they be treated 
as having seceded, and as being no longer en- 
titled to any part in the rights and privileges 
of the Church, The ministry soon defined its 
position. It refused to dismiss the theological 
professors of the University of Munich who 
were at the head of the Old Catholic move- 
ment; and when the Bavarian bishops de- 
manded the abolition of the royal placet, 
which, according to the Bavarian Constitution, 
must be given to any ecclesiastical decree be- 
fore it can be regarded as obligatory for the 
inhabitants of Bavaria, they met with an em- 

hatic denial. In the Old’Catholic Congress, 

eld in Munich in September (see Roman Catno- 
110 CxvRon), many of the highest officers of the 
state took an active part, On the opening of 
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the Chambers, September 27th, the Patriotic 
(Old Catholic) party elected its candidate, Baron 
von Ow, first president of the Second Cham- 
ber. The budget submitted by the Govern- 
ment showed that the proceeds of the Bavarian 
railroads amounted to the unexpectedly large 
sum of 21,000,000 florins; on the other hand, 
however, it was regretted that the cost of 
management, which in other states varies be- 
tween 86 and 40 per cent. of the proceeds, 
amounts in Bavaria to 60 per cent., leaving to 
the state a clear profit of only 9,000,000. In 
reply to an inquiry, signed by 47 members of 
the Party of Progress, the Minister of Public 
Worship and Instruction, on October 14th, re- 
plied that “the state had at ail times the 
right to make changes in the laws relating to 
the Church. The Church having declared a 
change of principles, and infallibility being a 
doctrine dangerous to the State, the Govern- 
ment had resolved to protect any and all of its 
citizens who could not accept the infallibility 
of the Pope as an article of faith. The Goy- 
ernment would still consider such persons as 
Catholics, and it would oppose any encroach- 
ment by the Church upon the principles of the 
civil constitution.” The minister also declared 
that “the sentiment of the King and the Council 
of State favored a separation of religious and 
political branches of the Government, and the 
complete independence of each.” 

This declaration of the ministry called forth 
a Papal allocution, dated October 27th, which 
accused the Bavarian ministers of listening to 
malignant insinuations, of protecting the new 
sectarians, of encouraging their rebellion, and 
of-thus causing a great scandal. The Old 
Catholics are designated as sons of perdition, 
who wish to call forth a persecution of the 
Catholic Church by the secular powers. The 
Bavarian ministers, on the other hand, are 
praised for their pastoral zeal and admirable 
courage. 

Count Friedrich Hegnenberg-Duaz, the new 
Prime-Minister of Bavaria, is the present chief 
of a noble family which descends from an 
illegitimate son of Duke William IV. of Bavaria, 
who died in 1511. He was born in 1810; and 
at an early age distinguished himself in the 
political arena. He was one of the leaders of 
the moderate Liberal party, was in 1849 and 
again in 1858 appointed First President of the 
Second Chamber, remained in this position, 
when, in 1858, the electoral law had been 
changed, and became again President in 1863. 
He resigned his position in 1865, and for sev- 
eral years took no active part in political life, 
until in August, 1871, he was ealled by the 
King to form a new ministry. 

BEKKER, Ernst Immanuvet, Ph. D., a Ger- 
man philologist and professor, born in Berlin 
in 1785; died there, June 7, 1871. He studied 


linguistics at Halle, where he was the favorite © 


pupil of the celebrated Wolf, who declared 
him the only man capable of carrying to com- 
pletion the investigations he had begun, In 


eg oe he 


sive 
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1807 he was appointed Professor of Greek 
Literature in the University of Berlin, and 
three years later he resigned in order to visit 
Paris and devote himself to the examination 
of the Greek manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library. He returned to Germany in 1812, 
and commenced the publication of Anecdota 
Greca, in three volumes, and his magnificent 
edition of the writings of Plato, in 10 volumes. 
Both works were completed between 1814 and 
1821. Meantime he had been elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and 
had been deputed by it to make a second visit 
tu Paris to examine the papers of Fourmont, 
and to prepare a Corpus Inscriptionum G@ra- 
corum, a work often previously attempted but 
never satisfactorily accomplished. After a 
thorough exploration of the Parisian libraries 
for this purpose, he and his colleague, Goes- 
chen, went to Italy and visited successively 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Mont Cassin, Césina, 
Milan, Turin, ete. At Verona they discovered 
a palimpsest manuscript containing a complete 
copy of the “Institutes of Gaius,” which Nie- 
buhr had previously unearthed in an imper- 
feet condition. Goeschen now returned to 
Berlin, but Bekker continued his explorations 
in England, in Holland, and in North Ger- 
many. On his return to Berlin, about 1820, 
he was immediately called to resume the pro- 
fessorship he had resigned in 1810. In the 
fifty years that followed his works were as 
numerous as they were important. He may 
be said with truth to have been the last of 
that eminent school of philologists to which 
Wolf and Heine, Munk and Bopp, and so many 
others who have died within the past four or 
five years, belonged. He had, in contrast with 
the others, devoted himself almost exclusively 
to one language (the Greek), and to the dialects 
which had sprung from it; but in his thorough 
mastery of every thing belonging to Greek 
science, literature, and philology, he had no 
peer either in Germany or anywhere else, 
Among his works, besides those already men- 
tioned, were: “‘The Attic Orator,” 5 vols. 
(1828), republished at Oxford in 7 vols.; 
‘* Thucydides,” 4 vols. (1821-1824); ‘The 
Library of Photius,” 2 vols. (1824); ‘ Aris- 
tophanes,” 3 vols. (London, 1825); ‘ Scholia 
for the Iliad,” 3 vols, (London, 1826-27); 
“Sextus Empiricus,” 1 vel. (Berlin, 1842); 
and critically edited editions of all the Greek 
poets. He had also revised carefully the text 
of all the principal Greek and Latin historians, 


and had made a collection of the works of 


most of the Byzantine historians in 24 vols. 
under the title of Corpus Seriptorum Historia 
Byzantine. He had occupied himself of late 
years with an investigation of the Provencal 
and Venetian philosophies, and had been pub- 
lishing a series of essays on the most remark- 
able philosophical works of the writers in these 
languages in the middle ages. 

BELGIUM, a kingdom of Europe. King, 
Leopold II., born April 9, 1835; succeeded his 


father, Leopold ¥., on December 10, 1865. 
Heir-apparent, the brother of the King, Count 
Philip of Flanders, born March 24, 1837; 
married April 25, 1867, to Princess Maria of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ; has one son, Bald- 
win Leopold, born June 8, 1869. A new 
ministry was appointed on July 1, 1870, as 
follows: President, Minister of State and of 
Public Works, Count d’Anethan; Minister of 
Justice, Cornesse; Minister of Finances, Ja- 
cobs; Minister of War, Guillaume; Minister 
of the Interior, Kervyn de Lettenhove; Min- 
ister of Public Works, Wasseige (appointed Sep- 
tember 12, 1870). Mr. Russell Jones was ac- 
credited minister resident of the United States, 
at Brussels, July 14, 1869, while Belgium is 
represented at Washington by its minister resi- 
dent, Mr. M. Delfosse. 

The area of Belgium is 11,373 square miles, 
with a population, according to the official 
calculation of December 81, 1869, of 5,021,336 
inhabitants. Nearly the entire population of 
Belgium are Roman Catholics, the Protestants 
being estimated by Heuschling, in 1862, at 
10,000, and the Jews-at 2,000; the greater half 
of the Protestants and Jews live in the prov- 
inces of Antwerp and Brabant. According to 
the census of 1866, 2,406,491 inhabitants spoke 
the Flemish language, and 2,041,784 the 
French; nevertheless, the French language 
has thus far been the official. 

The population of the large cities was, on 
December 31, 1869, as follows: 


Brussels ........... 172,277 | Malines ............ 36,090 
Antwerp ........00- 126,668 | Verviers,........... 81,927 
GOON i wyisdscines 4 121,469 | Louvain............ 33,731 
POPS Se eteeees es 106,442 | Tournay............ 1,002 
Bruges........eee08 47,621 


The public debt of Belgium, on May 1, 1869, 
amounted to 706,446,214 francs. Although 
heavy sums have been expended for railroads 
and other publie works, the aggregate indebt- 
edness of the country is steadily diminishing, 
as will be seen from the following statement : 


Ee ; 

2 3 B3| 88 

LOANS. me Iss Fd 3 

Sa jee} #2 

as 

Proportion of the indebted- 16.931 5 | 16.931.200 

ness of the Netherlands at erty ers 
Phere ec bg tll SE HN 

onstruction *ds K 
War Indemnity........ ¢1898--| “7goao001, 3 "| 7%952,009 
Loan of the City of Brussels, 

WOR sks Wahas cia isis Mebfl eda wa 6,900,000; 5 | 6,000,000 
Various Loans from 1844 to 1869)527,411,182| 434 |450,027,382 
Loan for the purchase of the Bo- 

tanical Garden at Brussels...} 1,000,000) 43¢| 1,000,008 

Pt Roceredemeey sland 829 922,764) .. |'705,874,214 


The budget for 1870, as approved by the 
Chambers, fixed the revenue at 176,725,000 
francs, and the expenditures at 176,812,837 
francs, The standing army numbers, accord- 
ing toa decree of April 5, 1868, 100,000 men 
in time of war. 

The exports and imports of Belgium in 1868 
and 1869 were as follows (value expressed 
in francs) : 
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IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 
COUNT 

oe ‘| 1868. 1869. 1868. 1869. 
WRN on 0 ls io ee aN eae aimee taenes eee * 201,500,000 | 233,200,000 | 272,900,000 | 257,600,000 
Wetheriands : 555.0: ie ahaabeee tia sat den dvdgctasseoseeciaes 121,700,000 | 134,200,000 75,000,000 81,560,000 
Geman. Customs, Deion i¢ a Eestaadi ise area akig 9 Oe engi eee "eine 

nse Towns and other Countries 0 ntral Europe...... : A ’ ’ 

Gaglend.  e  e e Paes Vigne. 141'500,000 | 145;200.000 | 119.900,000 | 128,600,000 
Peas sia ls Seale ile wee ata herva species Rais head ee aivtalgn wae s 7,800, 46,000,000 13,400,000 . 22,500,000 
Sweden, Denmark, and other Countries of Northern Europe} 11,100,000 18,300,000 3,200,000 | 2,700,000 
Southern Europe.........ceeceececcececeesccescccenceecees 89,200,000 29,900,000 88,800,000 44,500,000 
Total Europe........ eee ccccccccseeneveccccccccecess _ 674,200,000 718,200,000 631,000,000 658,800,000 
RATION as ON Ser see tab. adc eer Nene viec ee aoleas 181,200,000 175,800,000 24,'700.000 81,960,000 

RR ee eek cet. So Laie eee cdicecdeact se eee em ;000,000 5,400,000 200,000) “| wst8iGase 
7 Et Rat SO Tne PRES SE 000,000 4.700,000 . 700,000 700,000 
Fh OO Nem Bie ft Rod ari ne S aie § Sede rR EIN A$ Sara 864,400,000 903,609,000 656,600,000 691,600 000 

The following table shows the movement of shipping in 1868 and 1869: 
TOTAL. LOADED. IN BALLAST, 
YEAR. : 
Vessels, | Tons. Vessels. | Tons. Vessels. | Tons. 

Arrived PROD oo on ut des Somleepeeys 5,411 1,470,322 4,636 1,317,997 "U5 152,825 

ia hed) i” iy SERS a SAR Nat pe 204 1,326,775 4,434 1268, 770 58,041 

Cleared { LE he ac ilnpieteie eel seb Om 5,326 1,456,965 2.816 781,475 2.510 675,490 

FO sac teins cate nae s wea 5,150 1,826,575 2.473 36,876 2,677 590,199 


Among the arrivals in 1869, 16 per cent. 
were under the Belgian flag; among the clear- 
ances, 16.2 per cent. 

The merchant navy numbered as follows: 


SATLING- 
STEAMERS. TOTAL. 
END OF YEAR. ppbrerearess 
Vessels.) Tons. |Vessels.| Tons. |Vessels.| Tons. 
RECS RIED 67 23,981] 12 | 8,762] 79 |32,743 
WO ois cats aie 68 |23,141| 11 |8,752| 79 |31,893 


Of railroads, there were, on January 1, 1870: 


In operation. jrawe?, Total. 

State Roads........ 116.3 8.5 194.8 
Private Roads..... 263.3 81.5 294.8 
Total... 6s. 879.6 40.0 419.6 


Of post-oflices, there were, in 1869, 418, 
through which 40,625,377 private letters and 
40,822,967 newspapers were forwarded. 

The battles at Amiens and Bapaume, in 
France, induced the Belgian Government in 
the beginning of January, 1871, to call out 
again a force of 13,000 men and to concentrate 
troops on the French frontier. On January 
24th the Government demanded from the 
Chamber a new credit of 5,000,000 francs, for 
military purposes. In reply to an interpella- 
tion concerning the military situation, Minister 
d’Anethan, on February Ist, stated that the 
militia could not be dismissed until the truce 
would be carried out. On March 5th the army 
was reduced to a peace-footing. On May 25th 
Baron d’Anethan declared in the Chamber of 
Representatives that he should not consider 
or treat as political refugees the villains of the 
Commune who might escape from Paris into 
Belgian territory. He considered their case 
to be different from that of the French regu- 
lars “interned” in Belgian territory during 
the war with Prussia, in that the Communists 


were rebels against an established sovereignty, 
and, furthermore, that their reputed vandalism 
put them outside of all political privileges. 
On May 80th Baron d’Anethan declared in 
the Senate, in reply to an interpellation, that 
the Government had summoned Victor Hugo 
to leave the country, as it regarded the letter 
written by him as endangering the interests 
of the country. As Victor Hugo had refused 
to comply with this summons, an order of 
arrest would be issued and executed. The 
Senate received this announcement with unani- 
mous approval. On June 23d Baron d’Ane- 
than informed the Chamber that, as far as 
known, of the Communists under arrest in 
Paris, 165 were subjects of Belgium. He said 
the Belgian Government had not asked for 
their release, nor did it intend to, but it ex- 
pected and would see that they had impartial 
trials. 

A Catholic demonstration in Brussels, on 
June 16th, in honor of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Pope’s pontificate, led to violent 
anti-papal demonstrations, large crowds pass- 
ing through the streets and smashing the 
illuminated windows. ‘The troops were kept 
within their barracks, but a force of special 
corps of constables was called out and a large 
number of arrests was made. The Italian flag 
was frequently displayed, and many citizens 
wore the Italian colors in their button-holes. 
On July 8d Baron d’Anethan, in the Senate, 
stated that the Belgian Government neither 
approved nor disapproved of the Italian oc- 
cupation of Rome. Two Belgian legations 
would still be maintained—one at the Italian 
court, and the other at the Holy See. 

At the beginning of September, large num-. 
bers of working-men of various trades struck 
work. Their principal demand was for the 
reduction of the hours of labor, and, after an 
interruption of work for about two weeks, it 
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was granted. The end of the strike was cele- 
brated by a procession with flags, bands of 
music, and symbols, expressive of the object 
of the demonstration. From Brussels, the 
strikes extended’ to other cities. At Ghent, 
on October 8th, 800 workmen struck work, 
demanding the reduction of the time of aday’s 
labor to ten hours, wages to be unchanged, 
and 50 per cent. in addition to be paid for 
work over-time. The strike gradually spread 
among all the classes of workmen; and here 
also, through the mediation of the burgomaster 
De Kerkhove, it ended in a triumph of the 
working-men. 

A new session of the Belgian Chambers was 
opened on November 14th. In the Senate, the 
Prince de Ligne was elected President. On 
November 22d there was an animated debate 
in the Ohamber of Representatives upon the 
subject of the appointment, as Governor of 
the province of Limburg, of M. de Decker, the 
former manager of the Belgian school system. 
The appointment was vigorously attacked by 
the opposition, and warmly defended by the 
Government. The unpopularity of the ap- 
pointee caused large crowds of the populace 
to march to the King’s palace, and loudly 
to demand the dismissal of the ministry. 
On November 28d the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, after further animated discussion, 
finally, and by a decisive majority, voted to 
support the Government in its appointment of 
M. de Decker as Governor of Limburg. An 
enormous and excited crowd gathered around 
the Chamber, and noisily manifested opposi- 
tion to the appointment, but the presence of a 
large police force was suflicient to prevent a 
breach of the peace during the day. After 
nightfall, there were serious disturbances, 
which continued all the evening. Crowds in- 
vaded the ministry of Public Works, but were 
repelled by the police. Several persons were 
injured in the mélée. On the 27th another 
excited discussion took place in the Chamber, 
in the course of which a member of the Left 
demanded that the ministry tender their res- 
ignation. Subsequently a mob assembled be- 
fore the residence of M. Nothomb, a member 
of the Right, who made himself particularly 
obnoxious in supporting the appointment of 
M. de Decker, and became very disorderly, 
their actions culminating in the smashing of 
the windows of the house. So violent were 
the manifestations of the mob that an alarm 
was sounded, and the civic guard mustered in 
strong force. Owing to the continued dis- 
erders, and in order to allay the excitement 
among the people, M. de Decker resigned the 
governorship. The agitation against the min- 
istry continued, nevertheless, unabated. Pe- 
titions to the King for the dismissal of the 
ministers poured in from all points of the 
country. An immense mass of people as- 
sembled in front of the Palais de la Nation. 
The appearance of the multitude was threat- 
ening; but a strong force of troops was on the 
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ground, and, although they did not attempt to 


disperse the crowd, they so far succeeded in 


preventing violence to persons or destruction 
of property. Cries of “Resign! resign!” were 
heard on every side of the palace. On No- 
vember 30th the burgomaster issued a proc- 
lamation in the morning, enjoining all good 
citizens to remain within their dwellings, for- 


bidding out-door demonstrations, and declar- 


ing that illegal assemblages would be dispersed. 
Nevertheless, in the course of the day the 
recent disturbances were renewed. Monster 
crowds of men of opposite political parties 
collected in the streets, and there were fre- 
quent collisions between them. The police 
seemed to be unable, or unwilling, to disperse 
the rioters. In one instance a company of 
civic guards, 60 strong, were ordered to charge 
upon the people, but they reversed their mus- 
kets and refused to obey. The mob held pos- 
session of the streets, and the excitement was 
intense. On December ist the Baron d’Ane- 
than announced in the Chambers that the 
King had demanded the portfolios of the min- 
istry, and they had accordingly resigned. The 
Chambers would, therefore, stand adjourned 
until a new ministry was formed. The resig- 
nation of the d’Anethan government had a 
most tranquillizing effect. The crowds dis- 
persed, and the people appeared to be satis- 
fied. The formation of a new cabinet was in- 
trusted to M. de Theux, one of the old leaders 
of the Conservative party. . 

On December 7th, the Moniteur announced 
the appointment of the new cabinet, composed 
as follows: Count de Theux, State Minister, 
and member of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, minister without portfolio, and president 
of the Council of Ministers; J. Malon, State 
Minister and Senator, Minister of Finances ; 
T. de Lantsheere, provincial councillor and 
lawyer, Minister of Justice; Charles Delcour, 
member of the Chamber of Representatives, 
Minister of the Interior; Count d’Aspremont- 
Lynden, Senator, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
Moncheur, member of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, Minister of Public Works. Lieu- 
tenant-General Guillaume, the only member of 
the former cabinet whose resignation was not 
accepted, remained Minister of War. 

The president of the new ministry, Count 
de Theuz, is one of the veterans of the political 
and parliamentary conflicts in Belgium, He 
was born in 1794, and in the war of indepen- 
dence, in 1830, was a prominent member of 
the national Congress. He has ever sinco 
been a member of the Chamber of Represent- 
atives, and has for many years been the leader 
of the Catholic party.. In the first cabinet of 
King Leopold I., he was Minister of the In- 
terior until October, 1832, when M. Rogier 
received his portfolio in the ministry Goblet. 
He again became Minister of the Interior and 
Foreign Affairs, in August, 1839, and remained 
in this position until April, 1840. In 1846 he 
became the president of the so-called ‘ Minis- 
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try of the six Malons,” which remained in office 
until August, 1847. His appointment of pres- 
ident of the ministry in December, 1871, is 
believed to have been chiefly intended as a 
mark of respect, as M, Malon will be the act- 
ual leader of the ministry, 

In October, contracts were entered into in 
England for the construction of several steam- 
ships, destined for service in a line which it is 
proposed to run frequently between Antwerp 
and New York, touching at Dover. 

BEMAN, Rey. Narnantet §.5., D.D., an 
eminent Presbyterian clergyman, pulpit orator, 
and author, born in New Lebanon, Columbia 
County, New York, in November, 1785; died 
in Carbondale, Illinois, August 8, 1871. He 
graduated from Middlebury College, Vermont, 
in 1807, studied theology, and was first or- 
dained pastor of a Congregational Church, in 
Portland, Maine, about 1810, but, two or three 
years later, he went as a missionary to Geor- 
gia, where he was very successful in building 
up the waste places and establishing schools 
of high grade. In 1822 he accepted the call 
of the First (then the only) Presbyterian 
Church, in Troy, New York, to become their 
pastor, and held the pastorate of that church 
for more than forty years. Eloquent beyond 
almost any man in his Church, possessed of 
vast and varied learning, and with a heart 
warm for all reformatory measures, he was for 
many years the leader in what afterward 
became the New School branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He took strong ground 
from the first in favor of temperance, moral 
reform, the revival measures of Messrs, Fin- 
ney, Nettleton, and others; showed an early 
sympathy with the antislavery movement; 
was a moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in 1831; and, in the division of the 
Church in 1837, he was the champion and 
leader of the New School party, and won the 
respect of the Old School by his lofty bearing 
and his manly reasoning, while his fiery elo- 
quence produced a powerful influence on the 
Assembly. He wielded for the next twenty- 
five years a greater power for good than any 
other man in Troy or its vicinity. In 1863, 


feeling the infirmities of age coming upon 


him, he resigned his pastorate, and resided 
apart of the time in Troy and a part with 
his daughter at Carbondale, Ill., where he 
died. Notwithstanding his remarkable abili- 
ties, Dr. Beman published but little. Aside 
from numerous sermons, occasional essays and 
addresses, we remember but one considerable 
volume—‘ Four Sermons on the Atonement.” 

BENEDEK, Field-Marshal Lupwie von, an 
Austrian general, born at Edenburg, Hungary, 
in 1804; died in Vienna, October 26, 1871. His 
father was a physician, but, as he manifested a 
fondness for military life, he received his mili- 
tary education at the Academy of Neustadt, 
and entered the Austrian army as cornet in his 
eighteenth year. He received comparatively 
rapid promotion, and in 1848 had attained the 
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rank of colonel. In 1845 he rendered such ‘aid 
to the Archduke Ferdinand d’Este, during the 
insurrection in Galicia, as to receive the dec- 
oration of the Order of Leopold, In 1847 
his regiment, the finest in the army, was in- 
corporated in the Army of Italy, and the two 
following years he took an active part in the 
Italian campaigns, and for his admirable con- 
duct at Curtatone received, at Marshal Radetz- 
ky’s request, the Order of Maria Theresa. He 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier- and 
major-general in the first corps de reserve of 
the Army of the Danube, April 13, 1849, and 
during the remainder of that year took an 
active part in the Hungarian War, where he 
was twice wounded. After the pacification 
of Hungary, he was transferred as chief of staff 
of the Second Corps of the Army of Italy, 
but saw no more active service till 1859, when, 
amid the numerous disasters which befell the 
Austrians in that short campaign, his brilliant 
management of the right wing of the Austrian 
army at Solferino was the only, even tempo- 
rary, success, He was now afield-marshal, and 
in that capacity military governor of Venetia. 
His administration there, if not-satisfactory to 
the Venetians, was at least successful in har- 
monizing the wishes and feelings of the differ- 
ent nationalities composing the army. In 
1866, when the Seven Weeks’ War burst like 
a bomb-shell upon astonished Europe, Field- 
Marshal Benedek was called at once to the com- 
mand of the Austrian armies, and there were 
great expectations entertained from his known 
ability and military skill. But he evidently un- 
derrated his enemy’s abilities and tactics, and 
had no conception of the advantages which the 
needle-gun gave them. He attempted the 
Fabian policy of retreat, hoping to draw them 
into difficult ground, with their forces so far 
separated that he could beat them in detail; 
but. Moltke’s admirable plans, and the rapid 
marches and brilliant movements of Prince 
Frederick Charles and Steinmetz, resulted in 
his overwhelming defeat at Sadowa. Morti- 
fied at his overthrow, Marshal Benedek re- 
signed his command, and was put on the 
retired list in October, 1866, and remained in 
retirement till his death. 

BENEDICT, Grorezr Wrtitys, LL.D., a 
distinguished scholar, professor, telegraph- 
constructor, and journalist, of Vermont, born 
in North Stamford, Conn., January 11, 1796; 
died in Burlington, Vt., September 23, 1871, 
At the age of nineteen, he entered the sopho- 
more class of Williams College, September, 
1815, and graduated in 1818 with the highest 
honors. After graduating he became principal 
of the academy in Westfield, Mass., but was 
soon after, in 1819, appointed tutor in Wil- 
liams College, which position he held for 
three years, when he accepted the charge of 
the Academy in Newburg, N. Y. While 
there he was elected Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Vermont. He accepted the position in Jan- 
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uary, 1825, and for the twenty-two years fol- 
lowing he gave the prime of his life and the 
best of his strength to that institution.. Of 
his service in it, President Wheeler, in the 
historical discourse delivered at the semi- 
centennial celebration of the university, in 
1854, said: ‘‘He had been twenty-two years 
in the institution. He had stood by the 
smouldering ashes of the first college build- 
ing. He had been the most active and ener- 
getic man in completing the new. He was 
teacher, he was agent, he was superintendent. 
He planned the subscription of 1834, and was 
the general agent in accomplishing it. He 
was appointed treasurer, and brought light 
out of darkness and order out of confusion. 
He planned in a comprehensive manner for 


the university, and he spent time and money 


and strength without stint, for its interests,” 
Mr. Benedict left the university to avoid a 
threatened breaking down of his_ health, 
Seeking some occupation which would give 
him more exercise in the open air, he was 
engaged as an assistant by Ezra Cornell, who 
was then, in the construction of the Troy and 
Canada Junction Telegraph line, making the 
beginning of the fortune which has since en- 
abled him to found Cornell University. He 
assisted Mr. Cornell in raising the stock and 
in the construction of the line, and became 
the first superintendent of the company. 
John W. Steward, Governor of Vermont, 
and L. C. Dodge, mayor of Burlington, were 
among the first operators under him, He 
held this position but a short time, leav- 
ing it to engage in telegraph-building on his 
own account. He raised the capital stock 
of the Vermont and Boston Telegraph Com- 
pany, and was the contractor for the construc- 
tion of the first line of that company from 
Boston to Burlington, and of its extensions to 
Montreal, Ogdensburg, and through the Con- 
necticut River Valley. In 18538, in company 
with his second son, he purchased the Bur- 
lington Free Press, and devoted himself to it, 
as editor and publisher, for fifteen years, till 
in 1866 he sold his interest to his youngest 
surviving son, and retired from active labor. 
In 1854 he was elected State Senator from 
Chittenden County, and was reélected in 1855, 
He was an active and leading member of the 
Senate, and was chairman of the committee 
on education and. of several important select 
committees, and drew the report of the select 
committee on the extension of slavery and the 
right of a slave to his freedom when brought 
into a free State, in 1855, which attracted 
wide attention. Among his associates in the 
Senate were ex-Governor Coolidge, Norman 
Williams, John Pierrepont, Dudley C. Denison, 
and other prominent citizens of Vermont. In 
1857 he received the degree of LL. D. from 
the University of Vermont. In every form 
of activity and public enterprise by which he 
could promote the interests of his adopted 
State, Prof. Benedict was prominent; its His- 
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torical Society, of which he was long a vice- 
president, its Editors’ and Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, its railroad enterprises, and above all 
its university, with which he had been so long 
identified, were all objects of constant thought 
and interest tohim. His death was occasioned 
by a disease of the throat and lungs, from 
which he had suffered for seven or eight years. 

BENTLEY, Rosert, F. R. 0.S., F. L.8., an 
English botanist, professor, and author, born 
in London, in 1821; died there, September 13, 
1871. He became a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in 1847, but had turned his 
attention mainly to botany and materia 
medica, and had achieved such distinction in 
these sciences that he was appointed many 
years since Lecturer on Botany at the Medical 
Colleges of the London, Middlesex, and St. 
Mary’s Hospitals; and had been for some 
years Professor of Botany in King’s College, 
London, Professor of Materia Medica and 
Botany in the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, and Professor of Botany in the Lon- 
don Institution. He was also a Fellow of the 
Linnzan Society, a member of the Council of 
the Royal Botanic Society, President of the 
British Pharmaceutical Congress in 1865 and 
1866, and editor and a large contributor of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal. He was also pro- 
prietor and publisher of as well as contributor 
to Temple Bar, a magazine of general literature. 
Prof. Bentley had published a “ Manual of 
Botany,” which had a high reputation, and, 
with Dr. Farre and Mr. Warington, had edited 
‘*Pereira’s Manual of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics,” the standard work on these 
subjects. 

BERG, Rev. Josern Frepenick, D. D., LL. 
D., a clergyman of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, theological professor and author, born 
in Antigua, in 1812; died in New Brunswick, 
N.J., July 20, 1871. His father was a Mora- 
vian missionary. His early education was 
pursued in the Moravian schools in England. 
In 1825 he came to this country, and continued 
his studies at the Moravian school at Nazareth, 
Pa. After completing the course, he remained 
in that institution a few years as Professor of 
Chemistry. Licensed to preach the gospel, he 
accepted, in 1837, the pastorate of the Race 
Street German Reformed Church in Philadel- 
phia, in which relation he continued until 1852, 
when he transferred his connection, and be- 
came the pastor of the Second Reformed Dutch 
Church in that city. In 1861 he was elected, 
by the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America, Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology in the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick—a position which he held until his 
death. Dr. Berg was eminently successful as 
a preacher; in the early part of his ministry 
he preached without notes, and such was the 
effect of his thrilling eloquence and his pointed 
appeals, that two hundred persons applied for 
membership in his church at one time. He 
was said to have been more successful in 
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building up the Reformed Church than any 
other minister of that denomination. He was 
a very diligent student, and, retaining all the 
knowledge he had such a facility for acquiring, 
his attainments were vast and encyclopedic in 
their character. He had a very high reputa- 
tion as a controversialist, though he shrank 
from controversy. When George Barker, the 
noted infidel debater and orator, challenged 
the clergy of Philadelphia to discuss with him 
the inspiration and authenticity of the Script- 
ures, having already defeated two clergymen 
in public debate, Dr. Berg was requested by 
the other clergymen of the city to accept the 
challenge. He was reluctant to do this, but 
finally consented, and, in the discussion which 
followed, so completely defeated Barker that 
he yielded up the contest, and was, as a result 
of Dr. Berg’s cogent reasoning, shortly after, 
converted, and became an active advocate of 
the faith he had so long labored to destroy. 
Dr. Berg also held some discussions on Roman- 
ism, and wrote much on that subject. The 
following is a list of his published works: 
“Lectures on Romanism,” 1840; ‘‘Synopsis 
of the Theology of Peter Dens,” translated 
from the Latin, with notes, 1840; ‘ Papal 
Rome,” 1841; Anonymous Pamphlets: “A 
Voice from Rome,” ‘Roman Policy toward 
the Bible,’ “The Pope and the Presbyte- 
rians,” 1844; “History of the Holy Robe of 
Treves,” “Oral Controversy with a Catholic 
Priest,” 1848 ; “‘ Old Paths; or, A Sketch of the 
Order and Discipline of the Reformed Church 
before the Reformation,” 1845; “ Plea for the 
Divine Law against Murder,” 1846; ‘ Myste- 
ries of the Inquisition,” translated from the 
French, 1846; “ Reply to Archbishop Hughes 
on the Doctrines of Protestantism,” 1850; 
“‘ Exposé of the Jesuits; ” “The Inquisition; ” 
‘Church and State; or, Romish Influence,” a 
Prize Essay; ‘‘ Farewell Words to the German 
Reformed Church,” and a vindication of the 
same in reply to J. W. Nevin, 1852; “ Proph- 
ecy and the Times,” 1856; “The Stone and 
the Image,” 1856; “Demons and Guardian 
Angels,” 1856; “The Olive Branch; or, White 
Oak Farm,” a Novel, 1857; and Translations 
of Van Horn’s German Tales. 

BEUST, Friepricn Frrpinanp, Count von 
Beust, late Chancellor of the Austrian Empire, 
was born in Dresden, on January 138, 1809. 
He studied at the Universities of Géttingen 
and Leipsic, and passed the examination of 
the law faculty at the latter university in 1829. 
In 1832 he became assessor in the Land-direc- 
tion of the time, and was also employed in the 
Foreign Office. In 1836 he went to Berlin as 
secretary of legation, and in 1838 to Paris in 
the same capacity. Toward the end of 1841 
he went as chargé d'affaires to Munich, where 
he married the daughter of the deceased Ba- 
varian Royal Lieutenant-General von Jordan. 
From 1846 to 1848 he served as minister resi- 
dent to London. In May, 1848, he went as 
envoy to Berlin, On the 24th of February, 
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1849, he undertook the administration of for- 
eign affairs in the Held ministry, which was 
formed after the retirement of the Braun 
ministry. Upon the breaking out of the in- 
surrection at Dresden, he appealed to Prussia 
for help on the 8d of May, having first per- 
suaded the King to flee to Koenigstein, and 
accompanied’ him there. In the Zschinski 
ministry, which was formed after the over- 
throw of this insurrection, he took the de- 
partments of Foreign Affairs and of Religion. 
Although Saxony was a party to the so-called 
league of the three Kings, Von Beust refused 
to attend the Union Parliament at Erfurt. 
For this, and also beeause he had entered 
into an agreement with Austria for the res- 
toration of the old Diet of the Confedera- 
tion, he was sharply assailed in both Chambers 
of the new Landtag which met at the close 
of 1849. When, in consequence of this, the 
dissolution of the Landtag, and the calling to- 
gether again of the old orders which had been 
abolished in 1848, were decreed, and stringent 
regulations were imposed upon the press and 
the right of assembly, Von Beust was re- 
garded as the author of these measures, as 
well as of the whole reactionary policy, 
which was manifested in various ways. Von 
Beust succeeded the Minister President Zschin- 
ski on his death. When the London Confer- 
ence for the settlement of the Schleswig- 
Holstein difficulty was held in 1864, Von 
Beust was intrusted with the duty of repre- 
senting the German Confederation as a whole. 
He gained a remarkable popularity by his 


bearing at the conference, particularly by 
his consistent and steadfast defence of the © 


national principle, his vindication of the 
spontaneity of the action of the people of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and his pronounced op- 
position to any arbitrary division of Schles- 
wig. Upon the conclusion of the war of 1866 
between Prussia and Austria by the Peace of 
Prague, Von Beust was dismissed as Saxon 
minister. He was invited by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria to the office of 
minister of Foreign Affairs of that empire. 
He accepted, and was shortly afterward named 
Minister of the Imperial House. He made his 
influence manifest with remarkable quickness 
and force. Austria, which had been regarded as 
on the verge of internal dissolution and finan- 
cial ruin, was reorganized, one might well 
say regenerated, under his direction. The 
arrangement with Hungary was made, by 
which the constitutional, political, and ad- 
ministrative independence of that kingdom 
was recognized, and a dualism was established 
instead of the former centralization. The 
erection of a separate ministry for the part 
of the kingdom this side of the Leitha was a 
necessary consequence of this arrangement. 


The common affairs of the united monarchy ~ 


were referred to delegations or committees of 
the two Reichstags of Pesth and Vienna. In 
order to give the assurance of their autonomy, 
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which was demanded by the Slavic crown- 
lands, the Emperor established, by Yon 
Beust’s advice, a reform of the political ad- 
ministration, and began a series of measures 
for organizing the independence of the com- 
munes and the separation of justice from the 
administration. Austria, so far as freedom 
and parliamentary authority are concerned, 
forthwith rose to the head of the Continental 
great states. From that time Von Beust em- 
ployed himself busily in giving life to the po- 
litical reforms, and in regulating the finances. 
In the movement for the repeal of the Cor- 
cordat he kept himself as passive as possible. 
Being a Protestant, he thought he should 
have but little to do with it, and that the 
initiative belonged to the Reichsrath; if 
this body should destroy the Concordat by 
its own enactment, the end would be reached 
in the easiest manner. On the 23d of June, 
Von Beust was appointed Chancellor, and on 
the 5th of December, 1868, the Emperor con- 
ferred upon him, in acknowledgment of his 
services, the hereditary title of count. In 
March, 1869, it was chiefly the influence of 
Beust which induced the Lower House of the 
Reichsrath to adopt a military law which re- 
organized the Austrian army. When in July, 
1870, the war between Germany and France 
broke out, Count Beust at first gave no 
public intimation of the policy he would 
pursue; but he soon declared that Austria 
would observe the strictest neutrality. It 
was subsequently asserted that, in August, the 
court party at Vienna had disposed the Em- 

eror in favor of an intervention in behalf of 

rance, and that this policy was only aban- 
doned because Count Andrassy declared that 
it was not in the interest of Hungary, and that, 
if it were persisted in, he would resign. Count 
Beust, it is further asserted, did not offer his 
resignation, and the neutral attitude of Austria 
during the war was, therefore, altogether as- 
cribed to Andrassy. At the close of the year 
1870 Count Beust exchanged important dip- 
lomatic notes with Count Bismarck concerning 
the restoration of the German Empire. He 
gave a ready and unreserved consent to the 
consolidation of Germany, and cordially re- 
ciprocated the friendly sentiments expressed 
with regard to Austria by Count Bismarck. 
When in 1871 the Hohenwart ministry yielded 
to the demands of the Ozechs, and was willing 
to extend the autonomy of the provincial Diets 
at the expense of the unity of the empire, Count 
Beust, in union with the Prime Minister of 
Hungary, Count Andrassy, prevailed upon 
the vacillating Emperor to reject the pro- 
gramme of Hohenwart, to accept the resigna- 
tion of the Hohenwart ministry, and to form 
a new Cabinet under Prince Auersperg, which 
will, in the main, carry out the principles of 
the German Constitutional party, and endeav- 
or to strengthen the authority of the Cen- 
.trai Reichsrath. The new triumphs made 
Count Beust more popular among the Ger- 
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mans than he had ever been before; but, 
to the great surprise of all, a few days later 
his resignation was offered and accepted, and 
he was appointed ambassador to London. 
BISMARCK, Orro Epwarp Lzopo1p, Prince 
von Bismarck-Schénhausen, was born on April 
1, 1815, at the Schénhausen family mansion, 
in the Prussian circle of Jerichon, province of 
Saxony. He received the education of a Berlin 
gymnasium, studied jurisprudence at Géttin- 
gen, Berlin, and Greifswald, and entered the 
legal profession at Berlin in 1835. After the 
death of his father, he gave up the law and de- 
voted himself to his estates of Schénhausen and 
Kniephof. In 1847 he was chosen representa- 
tive of his district in the United German Diet, 
where he soon made himself noted as one of 
the most radical, as well as one of the ablest, 
champions of the feudal party. In the follow- 
ing session of the Diet he was more restrained, 
but on occasion pronounced distinctly against 
the revolution. He criticised the King’s figur- 
ing in processions with the national banners, 
and thought there would be no peace till all 
the great cities were destroyed from the face . 
of the earth. During the short triamph of 
the revolution he had no part in the move- 
ments of national politics. He came forward 
again when the reaction arose, and distin- 
guished himself as a member of the Second 
Chamber by the vigor of his opposition to the 
new Constitution and the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment. This decided partisan attitude, which 
would recognize only the “actual undimin- 
ished power of the Prussian monarchy by the 
grace of God,” prepared his way to the favor 
of King Frederick William IV. In May, 1851, 
he was appointed secretary. of legation in 
Frankfort, and three months later, on the de- 
parture of Von Rochow, he was made deputy. 
At first, he accepted with warmth the idea of 
an Austro-Prussian alliance; but experience 
in practical politics in time changed his views 
to such an extent that he saw only the alter- 
natives of the degradation of Prussia under 
the preponderance of Austria, or the assump- 
tion of preponderance over Germany by Prus- 
sia herself. In 1859 he said in a letter that 
the Confederation was an evil to Prussia, which 
would sooner or later have to be abolished by 
fire and the sword. “German,” he thought, 
might be restored to the banners instead of 
“ Prussian,” when a close and adequate league 
should be formed with the rest of Germany. 
On the approach of the Austro-Italian War, 
Bismarck spoke decidedly in favor of the most 
strict neutrality on the part of Prussia, and 
expressed himself so strongly at Frankfort 
against Austria, that the old liberal Hohenzol- 
lern ministry recalled him in 1859, and sent 
him as envoy to St. Petersburg. Here he con- 
tinued to plan and suggest, though the Cabinet 
paid no attention to his views. He indignant- 
ly denied. the accusations of the Liberal press 
that he had thought of ceding German terri- 
tory to Russia and France, in return for an- 
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nexation of the smaller German states. The 
press, he declared, was working to defeat its 
own best efforts when it attacked him; he had 
never counselled any thing but reliance upon 
the uprising of the national power. In 1861 
he had a conversation with the King at Baden- 
Baden, in which he unfolded his plans for the 
aggrandizement of Prussia. A more close 
consolidation of the German: forces for de- 
fence, a modification of the customs depart- 
ments, and, perhaps, a Customs Union Parlia- 
ment, with a “right conservative” national 
representation, were the catch-words of his 
programme. The King entered into these new 
ideas slowly and reluctantly ; but the interview 
made such an impression on him that Bis- 
marck was invited to give him a memoran- 
dum of the substance of it. He thus obtained 
a basis on which he could develop his plans 
more fully. The immediate occasion of his 
recall from St. Petersburg (1862) was, the 
struggle with the Chambers on the reorgani- 
zation of the army. The King offered him a 
place in the cabinet, but he preferred to be 
sent as ambassador to Paris, perhaps with the 
design of looking at the condition of affairs at 
the French court before he took his great de- 
signs in hand. He already stood in reality at 
the head of the Government, and it depended 
upon himself when he should assume the presi- 
dency of the cabinet. When Von der Heidt 
and Von Roon withdrew from the ministry on 
September 18, 1862, because the Chamber had 
rejected the budget prepared in view of the pro- 
ject of reorganization, Bismarck was commis- 
sioned to form a new cabinet with Von Roon. 
He took the department of Foreign Affairs, and 
was, at the same time, made minister president. 
The contest between the Government and the 
deputies over the army bill was not allayed by 
this change of ministry, but was made rather 
more bitter. After the first attempt to come 
to terms with the democracy had failed, Bis- 
marck made no other efforts to win the Cham- 
bers to his views. He determined to attain 
his end summarily, by removing at once all 
impediments, without stopping to consider the 
constitutionality of his means. When the 
House of Nobles, in violation of its constitu- 
tional rights, altered the budget of the Second 
Chamber by accepting the plan of the minis- 
try, Bismarck excused it by the consideration 
that the Government would have to be admin- 
istered according to its own views if no bud- 
get had been agreed upon; there was a defect 
in the Constitution, if this was not expressly 
provided for. When the Chamber would not 
agree to this theory, he declared that the fac- 
tor which had the power must decide contest- 
ed questions. Such extreme assumptions made 
the breach between the ministry and the As- 
sembly seem irreparable; Bismarck was blamed, 
because in him was seen the leading spirit of 
the Government, and it was believed that he 
was violating the Constitution out of pure ca- 
price. A contest between the president, Gra- 
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bow, and Von Roon, led to an address to the 
King, in which the House declared that an un- 
derstanding with the ministry had become im- 
possible, and that he ought no longer to delay 
a change of persons as well as of the system. 
The consequence was, the closing of the Diet 
on May 27, 1863. Bismarck began now a sys- 
tem of open repression againt the liberal press 
and liberal officers. The people were thus 
driven into new opposition to the ministry. 
At the ensuing election the party of progress 
obtained 260 seats, while the ministry obtained 
only 37. The Chambers assembled on the 9th 
of November ; on the 19th the House of Depu- 
ties declared the obnoxious ordinances against 
the press of the 8d of June unconstitutional, 
The Government yielded quietly, for, in the 
mean time, the aspect of foreign affairs had 
become such that peace with the representa- 
tives, or at least a postponement of the con- 
test, seemed advisable. 

The proposition of Austria, in 1862, for a 
popular representation of the Confederacy by a 
Chamber of Deputies, led to a sharp corre- 
spondence, in hiss Bismarck intimated that 
the persistence of Austria in such intrigues 
against Prussia would lead to a dissolution of the 
Confederacy and the loss of Austrian prestige. 
Prussia gave Russia an effective support during 
the Polish insurrection. The Government, by 
its strong stand against the revolutionists, only 
paved the way to new difficulties with the Cham- 
bers. The idea of the existence of a military 
convention was ridiculed, but it was generally 
believed that the only reason one had not been 
made was that such a step would be regarded 
with hostility in London and Paris. Perhaps 
Bismarck wished to keep his hands free in 
order to interfere at the right time in German 
affairs, because, as he declared in the circular 
to the German courts of January 24, 1868, the 
‘relations between Austria and Prussia must in 
his opinion change either for the better or the 
worse,” The German princes met at Frank- 
fort on August 17, 1863, to realize the unsuc- 
cessful project for delegate representation in 
some other shape. By Bismarck’s advice, the 
King did not attend the meeting. Its pro- 
gramme excited no interest. The Congress ac- 
cepted the Austrian plan, and left it for Prus- 
sia to decide whether it would see itself ex- 
cluded from the new organization. Prussia 
refused to enter it on the 15th of September, 
and again brought forward its formerly-pro- 
posed conditions: a complete parity between 
Prussia and Austria, the veto-power to be 
given both the great states on questions of 
war, and a representation of the nation on the 
basis of universal suffrage. These proceedings 
excited little remark among the people, yet 
they might have led to an open breach, had 
not the death of Frederick VII. of Denmark, | 
on November 15, 1868, opened the way for a 
more convenient method of gaining the de- 
sired end. 

The Diet of the Confederation had commis- 
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sioned Saxony and Hanover with the occupa- 
tion of the Elbe duchies. Bismarck, under a 
plausible pretext, dispatched a Prussian army 
corps into Schleswig. Observing the Prussian 
movement, Austria likewise concluded to enter 
Schleswig. Thus Bismarck won the game: 
Austria had joined with him in the first fatal, 
arbitrary step, and would have to continue 
following him for good or evil, to the loss of 
her prestige with the middle-sized and small 
states, as the champion of the legitimacy and 
the constitutional power of the Confederacy. 
When Austria perceived this, she began to 
lean to the side of the Duke of Augustenburg. 
But it was too late. If she would not surren- 
der the fruit of the war to Prussia, she must 
agree to Bismarck’s proposition to leave the 
duchies to the unconditional disposition of the 
associated great powers, thus pushing the Con- 
federation aside. Irritation now began, and 
soon increased to such a degree that Bismarck, 
on July 15, 1865, declared war with Austria 
unavoidable; on the 22d he sent his ultima- 
tum. The Treaty of Gastein (August 14, 1865), 
which provided that Holstein should be ruled 
by an Austrian and Schleswig by a Prussian 
governor, delayed the breaking out of the war 
for a short time. But Bismarck adhered to 
his scheme of a complete incorporation of the 
duchies with Prussia, only adapting his meth- 
ods of procedure to the changes of circum- 
stances. The alliance with Italy, for which he 
had labored since 1863, was pushed more ener- 
getically; at the same time it was declared 
loudly that Austria had hostile designs against 
Prussia. When Prussia began to arm, Austria 
comprehended that the breach could not be 
avoided, because it was desired. On June 1, 
1866, she formally acknowledged the juris- 
diction of the Confederation over Schleswig- 
Holstein. The Diet, as a demonstration against 
the menaces of Prussia, ordered the mobiliza- 
tion of three army corps. Now Bismarck had 
obtained his object. On June 14th Prussia 
declared the compact of the Confederation 
broken by this action of the Diet. The people 
were much embittered against the minister. 
Regrets were even uttered over the failure of 
an attempt to assassinate him. The war was 
denounced as a fratricidal war, and several 
deputies declared that they would not give 
‘“‘this minister” a groschen to carry it on. 
Nevertheless, the programme which Bismarck 
had unfolded to Von der Pfordten, on July 23, 
1865, was fulfilled to the letter: “One con- 
flict, a decisive battle, and Prussia will be in a 
position to prescribe the conditions.” The 
prevalence of the cholera in the army and the 
pose bility of a conflict with France restrained 

im from pushing the advantage of victory to 
an extreme point. But Austria was forced in 
the Treaty of Prague (August 28, 1866) to 
withdraw from the German Confederation, to 
surrender Schleswig and Holstein to Prussia, 
and to consent to the formation of a North- 
German Confederation, extending to the Main. 
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Bismarck’s position relative to the opposi- 
tion at home was greatly changed by these 
events. His negotiations, previous to the break- 
ing out of the war, with Von Roggenbach and 
Von Benningsen, had been without result. 
Now the people received him with loud re- 
joicings, and the majority of the Liberal depu- 
ties were willing to accept accomplished 
events, while he began openly to separate 
from the extreme “Junker party.” He shrunk 
from further conflict with the Chambers, yet 
would not rashly complete the breach with 
the ultra-feudalists. He gave up his unpopular 
plan to assign the county of Calenberg, with 
the city of Hanover, to the King of Hanover, 
and applied, at the meeting of the Chambers, 
for an indemnity, which was granted, in the 
face of a weak opposition. The Chambers did 
not stop with this. They voted him a rich 
dotation, and the King made him a count. 
His project for the Constitution of a North- 
German Confederation found, however, only a 
partial support. In the constituent Reichs- 
rath, which was opened on February 26, 1867, 
the National Liberals obtained the right of 
originating the budget; but they waived the 
demand relative to the Diet of deputies, when 
Bismarck, as chancellor, declared decidedly 
that the Council could not on this question be 
moved from the position it occupied. The 
Luxemburg question again modified his rela- 
tion to the Nationalist party. In this he fal- 
tered a moment, but the voice of South Ger- 
many as well as of North Germany assured 
him that he might be firm in resistance to 
Napoleon’s annexation plans. On May 8, 1867, 
he declared to the French envoy, Benedetti, 
that 900,000 men would be called into the 
field immediately, if France did not disarm. 
This bold speech averted the danger of war. 
With the decisive attitude thus shown in for- 
eign affairs, the progress in internal consolida- 
tion, however, did not fully correspond. The 
Customs Parliament, it is true, was convoked 
in spite of the opposition of the Catholic party 
of Bavaria against Prussia, but Bismarck un- 
reservedly opposed the extension of its func- 
tions, which was sought by the Liberals, as 
well as its union with the Reichstag, giving 
as the ground of his position: ‘‘We are too 
liberal for the South Germans; they will not 
go with us, and we must wait till they come 
to us.” But when Mathy, Minister President 
of Baden, in November 1867, pressed upon 
him the necessity of Baden’s entering the 
Northern Confederation, he replied to him, in 
a business way, that they would have to be 
satisfied with the Customs Parliament. He 
also opposed the demand of the National Lib- 
erals that separate officers be appointed to con- 
trol the finances of the Confederation, and for 
the organization of a peculiar ministry, which 
would have served as a counterpoise to the 
reactionary Council. He, however, approved 
the organization of separate departments of 
Trade and Justice, although he did not seek to 
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prevent the Upper House from disagreeing to 
the resolution of the Second Chamber, pro- 
viding for the adoption of the provision of the 
Federal Constitution, in reference to freedom 
of speech, into the Prussian Constitution. The 
antagonism between Bismarck and the Liber- 
als again assumed a serious shape respecting 
the question of a general nationality. The 
National Liberals, whose most advanced sec- 
tion was in this case led by Deputy Lasker, 
made the demand in the Reichstag, in March, 
1870, that the admission of Baden to the 
Northern Confederation should be delayed no 
longer. Bismarck opposed their proposition 
in the most determined manner, whereupon 
that part of the Liberal press which agreed 
with Lasker declared that there could be no 
further codperation with the chancellor.. The 
alienation increased, when Bismarck soon 
afterward contended against the majority of 
the Reichstag for the retention of the death- 
penalty. But it is impossible to determine 
how far he was carrying out his own views on 
these contested questions. He often com- 
plained that he had to yield to the King and 
the ultra-feudalists in order not to endanger 
the success of his own projects. The events of 
the war showed that this consideration was not 
without foundation. The hostility between 
himself and the Count von Lippe, Minister of 
Justice, was long regarded as a vain comedy. 
But the count was removed from his office on 
October 10, 1867, after Bismarck had sharply 
criticised him in the open session of Parlia- 
ment. Equally unpleasant were his relations 
with Count Eulenburg, Minister of the Interior, 
who, like the Count von Lippe, was highly 
esteemed at court. Von der Heydt, the Min- 
ister of Finance, was also obliged to withdraw 
from the cabinet in 1869, and Bismarck an- 
nounced soon afterward in the Second Cham- 
ber, that the Government would not neglect 
to sue for an indemnity for the arbitrary acts 
which this minister had permitted in the 
management of the finances, On the other 
hand, many causes of irritation with the House 
of Lords were developed, which gradually led 
to an open breach, and the ultra-feudalists 
could not conceal from themselves that their 
traditions and pretensions must receive a 
severe shock by the operation of the new 
policy of the minister. 

The great labor to which Bismarck had 
been subjected, brought upon him a nervous 
disease, which much embarrassed him. He 
spent the summer and autumn of 1869 at his 
estate of Varzin, in Pomerania. When he re- 
turned to Berlin, about Christmas, he could 
only superintend the most important affairs, 
and was obliged to leave the real business to 
Herren von Thiele and Dellbruck. When, after 
the adjournment of the Reichstag, the Foreign 
Office of Prussia was mefged in that of the 
Confederation, Bismarck attained a position 
which gave him a measurable superiority over 
the Prussian ministry, 
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While, during the first months of the year 
1870, Count Bismarck occupies but rarely a 
prominent place in the history of events, the 
great conflict between Germany and France, 
which began in July, 1871, again put his states- 
manship to severe tests, and gained for him 
laurels even more brilliant than those won in 
the past. The diplomatic negotiations which 
preceded the declaration of war were conducted 
on the part of Bismarck with a skill which was 
recognized on all sides. To the great disap- 
pointment of France, the South-German goy- 
ernments joined North Germany, and even 
the Diets of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, which 
had thus far been controlled by majorities 
decidedly hostile to the policy of Bismarck, 
voted the war-credits. While the hostile 
armies were preparing for the opening of the 
campaign, Bismarck dealt out to France a stag- 
gering diplomatic blow. He published on July 
29th an autograph letter addressed to him in 
1866, by the French ambassador, Benedetti, 
in which the latter in the name of his govern- 
ment offered to Prussia an alliance against 
Austria, claiming in return the consent of 
Prussia to the incorporation of Belgium with 
France. As the declaration of Benedetti, that 
the document had been dictated to him by 
Bismarck, found but little if any credence, 
public opinion in the neutral countries became 
strongly enlisted against Napoleon. On July 
31st Bismarck accompanied the King of Prus- 
sia to the seat of war. On September Ist he 
witnessed the great German victory at Sedan, 
and with Moltke conducted the negotiations 
concerning the capitulation. When, after the 


_establishment of the French Republic, the ne- 


gotiations for the conclusion of an armistice 
and of peace began, Bismarck was careful to 
secure the codperation of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the South-German governments. 
Among the principal conditions of peace, which 
Count Bismarck in the name of his govern- 
ment demanded, was the session of Alsace 
and German Lorraine. At its first mention, 
this demand was indignantly repelled by the 
French commissioners; it was on many sides, 
and even by some parties in Germany, de- 
nounced as being too harsh; but in his notes, 
which will form an important contribution to 
the history of his life, Count Bismarck with 
an iron calmness developed the reasons why 
this claim in particular could not be aban- 
doned. The war was continued until con- 
quered France had to accept the terms pro- 
posed by Bismarck. When the Peace Con- 
ference, which was opened at Brussels ‘in 
March, protracted the negotiations in an un- 
expected manner, Bismarck arranged a con- 
ference at Frankfort, with Favre (May 10th), 
when the definitive peace was soon agreed 
upon and signed. 

Long before the conditions of peace had been 
agreed upon, negotiations began at Versailles, 
October ‘25, 1870, between Count Bismarck, 
and the representatives of the South-German 
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governments, concerning the future Consti- 
tution of the German Empire. Notwithstand- 
ing the differences of opinion which were found 


to exist on some panes, khe treaty providing, 


for the incorporation of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, and Hesse, with the new German 
Empire, was soon concluded, and on January 
18, 1871, King William of Prussia assumed 
the title of Emperor of Germany. It was 
acknowledged on all sides that Bismarck was 
in fact the restorer of a united Germany; and 
the new Emperor and the German Reichs- 
rath did not delay to give expression to their 
feelings of gratitude. ._By a Cabinet order, 
dated March 22, 1871, Bismarck was created 
an hereditary prince of the German Empire; 
' thus receiving the highest rank, next to the 
sovereigns of the German States. After the 
Constitution of the German Empire had gone 
into operation, Prince Bismarck’s title of Chan- 
cellor of the North-German Confederation was 
changed (May 12th).into Chancellor of the 
German Empire,. By an order of June 24th, 
the Emperor transferred to Prince Bismarck a 
large estate in the duchy of Lauenburg, which 
the Diet of this duchy had presented to him. 

As regards the foreign relations of Prussia 
and Germany, Bismarck cultivated with par- 
ticular attention the friendship of Russia, and 
the outspoken sympathy of the Russian Goy- 
ernment with Germany, at the beginning of 
the Franco-German War, was considered as a 
result of this policy. At the close of the year 
1870, he succeeded in gaining the full consent 
of Austria to the reunion of the South-German 
States with the North-German Confederation, 
and the reéstablishment of the German Em- 
pire. The relations of Germany and Austria 
remained throughout the year 1871 of the 
most friendly character. 

Toward the French Government, which was 
particularly anxious to shorten the time of oc- 
cupation of several French departments by 
German troops, Bismarck showed a very con- 
ciliatory spirit. But, when the French courts 
repeatedly acquitted the assassins of German 
soldiers, Bismarck, on December 7, 1871, ad- 
dressed to the German ambassador in Paris, 
Count Arnim,.one of the most remarkable 
notes which he has issued during his long 
diplomatic career. He remarks that, if the 
principles which caused the acquittal of French 
assassins by the courts of Paris and Melun 
were adopted in Germany, the killing of 
Frenchmen within the jurisdiction of Ger- 
many would cease to be liable to punishment. 
But such a retaliation was repugnant to the 
moral ideas of the German people, who, how- 
ever, on the other hand, were not willing, in 
case of the repetition of such crimes, to accept 
the plea of the independence of the French 
courts as a satisfactory explanation. The Ger- 
man generals, in the occupied departments, 
- have therefore been instructed to declare a 
state of siege in order to subject the crimes 
committed against the German troops to mili- 
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tary jurisdiction, Should those who murdered 
German soldiers within the territory occupied 
by German troops escape, and the French 
Government refuse their extradition, as had 
been done in the case of Tonnelet and Berlin, 
the German Government would order French 
hostages to be arrested and carried off, and, if 
necessary, would have recourse to even more 
stringent measures. In view of the hostile 
disposition toward Germany, as revealed by 
these acquittals in Paris and Melun, the Ger- 
man Government, during the future negotia- 
tions with France, would have to think, not 
only of securing the execution of the condi- 
tions of peace, but also of strengthening its 
defensive position in the departments occupied 
by the German troops. The note produced an 
extraordinary sensation throughout Europe. 
President Thiers, in addressing the National 
Assembly on December 29th, branded the act 
of Tonnelet and Berlin as criminal, and re- 
marked: ‘‘Such deeds bring down upon us 
harsh words, with regard to which silence is 
the best answer.” The Assembly applauded 
his remarks. 

BLAKE, Commodore Grorcz §., U.S. N., a 
gallant and accomplished naval officer, born in 
Massachusetts, in 1801; died at Longwood, 
Mass., June 24, 1871. He was appointed a 
midshipman in the U.S. Navy at the age of 
seventeen. In 1827 he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant, and in 1829 was attached to the West 
India Squadron. He was occasionally con- 
nected with the Narraganset Bay Survey, and 
detailed for duty at the Philadelphia Navy- 
yard. From 1837 to 1848, he took part in the 
Coast Survey. He was commissioned as com- 
mander February 27, 1847, and was fleet-cap- 
tain of the Mediterranean Squadron from 1850 
to 1852. For two years thereatter he was in 
the Bureau of Construction. He was com- 
missioned as captain on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1855, and detailed on special duty until 
1858, when he became Superintendent of the: 
Naval Academy. This position he held until 
1865, when he was retired from active duty, 
having been, in the mean time, commissioned 
as commodore on the 16th of July, 1862. He: 
was a man of fine culture, a graceful and ele-- 
gant writer, of good executive ability, and ge- 
nial and affable address. 

BOLIVIA, a republic in South America. 
President, Colonel A. Morales, elected provi-- 
sional President; for the term of one year, on: 
June 20, 1871. The ministry of the provi-- 
sional President was composed as follows: Dr.. 
©. Corral, Minister of the Interior and Foreign: 
Affairs; Dr. T. Frias, Minister of Finances ;; 
Dr. L. Mendoza de la Tapia, Minister of Jus-- 
tice and Public Worship; Dr. M. Reyes Car-- 
dona, Minister of Public Education and Indus- 
try; Colonel N. Campero, Minister of War.. 
Mr. L. Markbreit is minister resident of the: 
United States at La Paz, and I. M. Mufioz con- 
sul-general of Bolivia at New York. The 
area of the republic, which was formerly esti- 
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mated at from 480,000 to 640,000 square miles, 
was more accurately computed in 1869 by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Ondarza at 842,730 
square miles. It is divided into the following 
nine departments (the new departments of 
Mejillones and Melgarejo, which had been 
created by President Melgarejo, having been 
abolished by the present Government) : 


PROVINCES. een Pishoprica, [ae 
* Sq. Miles.| Old Rep’t. Last Report. 
Chuquisaca 2,796 | 223,668 
oteeist cath. "300 | 281,229] | Archbish- . 
OPATO <i sos. o> 21,601 | 110,931] } opric de la} 706,989 
DOLAGW ws c¥s's'se 114,489} 88,900 lata..... 
Atacama...... 90,189 5,278 
La Paz. ss... 43,058 | 475,822|Pighopric La) 519 465 
Santa Cruz....| 144,084 | 153,164 Bishopric 
Beni.......... 295,417 | 53,973) | Santa Cruz. 205,181 
Cochabamba..| 26,809 | 349,892/4 “Chanambs |  879;783 
842,780 |1,742,852| .....00. 1,811,368 
Indians....... ieee! | RROD) anaaue 245,000 
Total....... oie.) [1,987,862] “Lesaness 2,056,868 
Inh. persq.m.! .... B00 od Aiakaaater 2.44 


According to a late (as yet unpublished) 


census, the population is reported to approach 


3,000,000. The population of the capitals of 
the nine departments is, according to Ondarza, 
as follows: 


PUUCEOv iss aia vate sia'e'> 23,979 | La Pav... sscasissess 76,372 
POUOBL Zo eis an cane sieve 22,850 | Santa Cruz.......... 7,780 
Orane. abies secs 7.980.) Trinidads wisrccda aware 4,170 
TAarija.....--.eeseces 5,680 | Cochabamba ........ 40,678 
CODA sob 5sie. cle p sre stat 2,380 


The standing army of Bolivia, consisting of 
31 generals, 359 officers of higher grade, 654 
subaltern officers, and 3,034 men, annually 
costs the republic 2,000,000 pesos. The public 
revenue for 1869-70 was about $2,500,000, 
and the public debt (all internal) amounted to 
$7,500,000. The commerce of the country is 
estimated at from $5,000,000 to $6,250,000; 
the total imports during 1868 summed up 
$4,500,000, and the total exports during the 
same period $3,750,000. The state mint at 
Potosi coins annually about 24 million’ pesos 
in silver. Peru pays to the Bolivian Govern- 
ment 506,250 pesos for duty levied at-Arica on 
merchandise going to Bolivia. Concessions 
have been granted for two railroads, one to 
connect Cobija and Potosi, and the other to 
form a branch of the Peruvian railroad from 
Arequipa to Puno. 

A new revolution against the rule of Presi- 
dent Melgarejo broke out in the latter part of 
the year 1869 in Potosi. Melgarejo marched 
at the head of his army, took the city, and 
delivered it up to plunder, and was returning 
northward, when city after city rose in insur- 
rection. On November 24th, even the capital, 
La Paz, declared in favor of the revolution. 
About this time, when fears were entertained 
for the success of the movement because a 
chief was wanting, General Morales, the old 
enemy of Melgarejo, arrived in Bolivia. He 
had come to stir up a movement in La Paz, 
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and found the work already accomplished. 
Soon a large portion of the country had de- 
clared against Melgarejo, who left his head- 
quarters at Oruro, and, making forced marches, 
arrived on the heights above La Paz on the 
night of the 14th of January. His army of 
2,000 men was armed with Remington breech- 
loaders, amply supplied with ammunition, 
commanded by experienced officers, and had 
12 pieces of artillery. When the news of his 
movements was received in La Paz, the citi- 
zens, from 15 to 60 years of age, were ordered 
under arms; martial law was declared; the 
city placed in a state of siege; and all estab- 
lishments, public and private, ordered to close 
their doors, in order that public defence only — 
might be attended to. A national guard was 
formed, badly armed with guns of all calibres, 
and rusty pistols of ancient date. Barricades 
of adobe were hastily constructed at all impor- 
tant strategic points, but were only half fin- 
ished when the assault upon the city began. 
The authorities of the city resolved to use a 
terrible ally—the Indians. By sending orders 
in every direction, promising to them their 
stolen lands, even giving solemn decrees to 
that effect, about 20,000 Indians, armed with 
the ancient sling, the lance, and the war- 
club, were quickly thrown in the path of the 
advancing army. Hatred and revenge stimu- 
lated them to overcome their traditional timid- 
ity. They formed a huge and menacing cloud, 
stretching a cordon around La Paz, and crea- 
ting apprehensions as to the result of the con- 
test, whatever it might be, since this race had 
been for three centuries the slave of the other. 
The king of the Indians was made colonel. 
The summons of Melgarejo to surrender hay- 
ing been refused, a conflict of the most desper- 
ate character began. Morales fired the city, 
and by a desperate charge threw the attacking 
party into confusion. The forces of Melga- 
rejo, being weary and much outnumbered, 
broke and fled, Melgarejo with them, and he 
succeeded in escaping over the frontier into 
Peru. Three hundred dead and nine hundred 
wounded were found on the field of battle. 
The city was very badly damaged by the fire, 
and, after the battle was ended, the Indians 
plundered it, committing the most horrible 
outrages. Morales, the successful leader of 
the revolutionary party, assumed the reins of 
government, and will hold them until the 
meeting of the Convention. , 
BRACKENRIDGE, Henry M., a veteran 
scholar, politician, diplomatist, and author, 
born in Pittsburg Pa., May 11, 1786; died 
there, January 20, 1871. Pittsburg was, at the 
time of his birth, a frontier settlement, but his 
family were prosperous, and he was sent, at an 
early age, to Louisiana, to obtain an education. 
At the old French College of St. Genevieve, 
he obtained such training as was then possible - 
in that country, including the development of 
his taste for the study of languages. After 
graduation he studied law, and commenced 
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practice in Maryland, But he was soon seized 
with a longing to return to Louisiana, and, 
embarking on a flat-boat, in 1811, descended 
.the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Soon after 
his arrival in Louisiana, he was appointed 
Deputy Attorney-General of the Territory of 
Orleans, before it was made a State. At the 
age of twenty-eight, he was appointed District 
Judge, and, the better to qualify himself for 
his high office, mastered perfectly the Spanish 
language. Sympathizing earnestly with the 
measures of Olay, Brackenridge exerted a vig- 
orous pen in defence of that statesman’s views 
on the South American republics and kindred 
questions. He wrotea history of the War of 1812, 
a short time after its conclusion, which was soon 
after translated into French and Italian. Over 
the signature of ‘‘ American,” he addressed to 
President Monroe a remarkable pamphlet on 
nationalities, which, being republished in Eng- 
land, came under the notice of the Spanish 
minister, who at once replied to it. In 1817 
he was appointed commissioner to the South 
American republics, and, on his return, pub- 
lished the ‘* Voyage to South America”? allud- 
ed to by Humboldt as containing an “ ex- 
traordinary mass of. information.” ° In 1821 
Brackenridge lent his great abilities to General 
Jackson, in Florida, where his linguistic ac- 
quirements came well into play. This special 
service ended, he was again appointed Judge 
of the Western District of Florida, and, after 
fen years’ service, removed to his birthplace, 
Pittsburg, where he entered earnestly into a 
political career; was, in 1840, elected to Con- 
gress, but, for some reason, never took his 
seat, and, the next year, was appointed a com- 
missioner under the treaty with Mexico. The 
rest of his life was mainly devoted to writing, 
chiefly of a political character, his ablest essay 
of this period being “‘A History of the Western 
Insurrection,” known as the ‘*‘ Whiskey Insur- 
rection,” which is considered a standard work. 
BRAZIL, an empire in South America. Em- 
peror, Pedro II., born December 2, 1825; suc- 
ceeded his father, April 7, 1831. His daughter 
Isabella is married to the Count d’Eu, son of 
the Duke de Nemours. The second daughter, 
Leopoldina, married to Duke Augustus of 
Saxe-Ooburg Gotha, died on February 7, 1871 ; 
eldest son of the latter, Pedro, born March 19, 
1866. The ministry, appointed on March 8, 
1871, consisted of Senator Visconde Paranhos 
de Rio Branco, President of the Ministry and 
Minister of Finances; Dr. F. A. Correa de 
Oliveira, Minister of the Interior; Senator 
Fr. de P. de Negreiras Sayao Lobato, Minister 
of Justice; Dr. M. Fr, Correa, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Dr, M. A. D. de Azevedo, Min- 
ister of the Navy; Dr. F. M. F. Pereira da 
Silva, Minister of Public Works, Commerce, 
and Agriculture. On May 23d Senator Ja- 
guaribe was appointed Minister of War. 
Area, 3,231,000 square miles. The population 
was estimated, in a work published in 1867, 
by order of the Government, at 11,780,000, of 
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whom 500,000 were Indians; by E. J. Paken- 
ham, secretary of the British legation at Rio 
de Janeiro, at 9,858,000, exclusive of 200,000. 


Prof. E. Wappaus, of Géttingen, who is re- 


garded as one of the best living authorities on 
Brazilian affairs, expresses, in a recent statis- 
tical work on Brazil (‘Handbuch der Geo- 
graphie und Statistik von Brasilien,” Leipsic, 
1871), the opinion that the population of the 
empire is nearer seven than eleven millions, 
and that the number of whites is inferior to 
that of the slaves. The negroes are the most 
numerous of the unmixed races, but the largest 
portion of the population is of mixed blood. 
br population of the largest cities is as fol- 
OWS: 


RIG. GO: SANCHO. 5 aiivceve ce Beteeaecees 420,000 
Bahia: (1SSr): Fs EU AG oe wiebis ve ede s news 152,000 
LOMAMGUCO fai cis 0 000d ser Es « dele 90,000 to 100,000 
PARTAVEB A iieiess's cis acieseuileccdecgsee's 80,000 
bf EOE EEE CORE TTL eR Ree 25,000 
Porto Allegre....c...cscssescone 20,000 to 24,000 
PE RUIOs 5i's5 she)» caeres davdihons twin dads 20,000 
PRO OUT Oe aera; wcausieces seams 18,000 to 19, 
Cara (Fortaleza). .......s.scesscccsescooes 1 
WAFOIIAD oo asa.5.0'e vice sian cohnclecna me 12,000 to 14,000 


According to the ‘Statistical Tables relat- 
ing to Foreign Countries,” part xii. (London, 
1870), the financial condition of the empire, 
from 1866 to 1869, was as follows: — 


YEARS, Regular Receipts.| Expenditures, Deficits. 
Milreis, Milreis. Milreis. 
1866-1867 ....| 64,776,844 | 122,406,738 | 57,629,894 
1867-1868 ....| 71,612,194 | 170,759,745 | 99,147,551 
1868-1869 ....| 86,937,127 | 156,887,845 | 69,900,218 
Total...... a i ates 226,677,663 
The deficits caused by the war with Para- 


guay were met by an increase of the public 

debt, and chiefly by the issue of paper-money. 

In the budget of 1869-70, the receipts and 

expenditures were fixed as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 


Ly Teport: Guties tis eek ccnc ts sacdeeraenes> 89,856,300 
Ser NAVIGSALION MULLOB cas oisies vids oodaie edueoguteees at 370, 
S.Export duties ca tskck odessa tes fi 13,788,700 
4. Interior: 
Interest on railroad shares............... 90,400 
Profits on the Dom Pedro Railroad...... 2,500,000 
POREOM CG. wos os idl aside Rk esac cpawdar'ns 520,000 
Sundry State Institutes................... 542,436 
Ppa Mae oasecabercnceehacvee wees vite 2,950,000 
Winteelon Pax is Es ead. Ces. Heise. eile 2,'750,000 
"LAX OUStOtne od, dan de deiscik= thee ate tbes > 1,250,000 
TER ORL LOTION cakes caranerscestrs ene so 1,595,994 
Sundry MMos Lees ee 763,000 
OCH wold va Ge ci emttebhee miko dipih do tie ae at dav piv 694,000 
AV Seen a caisteie «oe cicivieald va dis ed's ence cpi's 516,000 
MIBIG MBACUD joa ccsdae occa esedr Psu ebeu ts 480,000 
MIBCOHANCOUA ies. cds sbsets she ule pews cele 431,120 
5. From the municipality of the capital: 
Proceeds of domains..............s0see08 1,580,000 
Consumption of liquors and of cattle..... 423,000 
WR IMCDUAIIGUIG TE 1. 85 cole. cA sie’ 4. ¢ 00.0 bce need 87,600 
Extraordinary receipts.......scecseceeeeee 1,791,450 
DGPOGIEB ein Fin deco cote eee ky oreteelocebep 4,631,950 
AME sade cletethiniy Ba cele. dee i tae Oe sand 77,611,950 
EXPENDITURES. 

1. Ministry of the Interior: Milreis 
Civil list and appanageS.....-.eee-eeeeeee 1,378,000 
CINAMNVORG oicia's's cin sien’ » ocacdss Kee kepbamanie 427, 
Supreme administration..........seeseees 439,890 
WORGDIT eioilis Lik Sclds Eke pe eeareate 5 @ 1,106,670 
Instruction; Science. osoie00s vsecserpiedecls'e'e 976, 
Other expenditures........cccsccsevsecses 804,511 

4,982,966 
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Millreis. 
Brought forward........seccceesees esses 4,932,966 
2. Ministry of Justice.....0...scceceececeseeeee 3,283,070 
3. Ministry of Foreign Affairs...............+. 748, 
4, Ministry of Navy. oso. cesdeacssreccecnstions 7,715,161 
SB. Ministry Of Wares... 6. cc ccesscbvccceesetucee 18,855,872 
6. Ministry of Finances: 
Pablic. debt. «<5. sms < Spamae ces gee was etn Eas 15,882,013 
FONSIONG 5 ..cd coo Vesegades phe tanaes bpene eee 1,506,449 
Tax TAY PHEAA sd opv tee utes Hokie fis 8,805,271 
Loan to the provinces.............0--8s06 1,004,45 
Administration of finances.....-........+- 6,733,560 


7. Ministry of Commerce: 
Interest securities......0. 0605. s.8 bees ot 
Dom Pedro Railroad. ..........-+2++ seco 1,400, 


Subvention to steamboat companies...... 86. 
Post-OMee ss Ve Ps PSLRA HO 770,741 
Other expenditures........6ssseeceeeereee 4,551,833 
TSE AS Pee ETS EE UT Maw ateie ito ate 70,786,932 
The public debt, in 1870, was as follows: 
Milreis. 
Foreign debt... 2.0.2 .02+.. oes She’e'elebala wd sarees 113,606,44 
Domestic debt @ 4, 5, and 6 per cent......... 240,246, 
Government notes in circulation, paper cur- 

POWGY Hs 255s Feat ha55555555 258s 8s ase ++. 150,397,628 
Treasury notes @ 2, 4, and 6 months (April 3, 

5137) 1) PE eS es Se A at 0 | 863, 
Orphan and deposit money............+sse066 10,776,495 
Banco do Brazil... 2. iiss s seveee eee ee eeeeeece 2,432,262 

Total, TOD. .% herrea eae 581,323,480 


The army, on the peace-footing, consisted of 
16,650 infantry, 4,231 cavalry, 4,322 artillery, 
and 641 special corps; total, 25,844 men. To 
these must be added the corps of engineers, 
the train, and the nayal force. The total force 
of the army in time of war is 73,784 men. 

In February, 1871, it was discovered in the 
province of Minas Geraes that the slaves were 
conspiring to assert their liberty. Three hun- 
dred slaves on some estates adjoining the gold- 
mines of the English companies in the prov- 
ince attempted to induce the large bodies of 
those employed in the mines to rise, ex- 
pecting that the slaves of some other estates 
would rally at once under the flag of lib- 
erty, and that the movement would spéedily 
extend throughout the empire. The plot was, 
however, discovered, and about thirty of the 
ringleadeis arrested. This averted the insur- 
rection for the moment, but was regarded as 
an ominous indication of the approaching 
doom of slavery, as it would be impossible 
to conceal from the slaves of the empire that 
only in Brazil, on the American Continent, 
were human beings held in bondage. 

In May, the Emperor and the Empress left 
Brazil for a protracted journey to the Old 
World. During his absence the Princess Im- 
perial, wife of the Count d’Eu, was appointed 
Regent, with full powers. 

The Brazilian Chambers were opened May 
3d. The speech from the throne promised 
reforms in the administration of justice, in the 
electoral laws, in the organization of the Na- 
tional Guard, and in the system of recruiting. 
It also announced that the Government would 
introduce a bill relating to the abolition of 
slavery, the time having come for a final solu- 
tion of the slavery question. In June a vote 
was taken upon the clause of the speech from 
the throne relative to the emancipation of the 
slaves belonging to the crown, and resulted 
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in a majority of 28 for the Govarnment. 
The long-protracted discussion on the eman- 
cipation bill itself closed on September 27th. 
The bill was adopted in the Senate by a vote. 
of 44 against 33. The declaration of the re- 
sult of the vote was received in the crowded 
Senate-house with great applause, and rose- 
leaves were showered from the galleries upon 
the Senators. On leaving the Senate, the 
Visconde de Rio Branco, the Minister of 
Agriculture, and the Senators who had taken 
prominent part in the advocacy of the bill, 
were warmly congratulated by their friends 
and loudly cheered by the multitude outside. 
In the evening a serenade was given by the 
masons of Rio to the Visconde de Rio Branco. 
The Government received congratulations from 
all the foreign representatives in Rio and from 
the local corporations, and felicitations con- 
tinually came from other parts of the country 
in proportion as the news reached them. Re- 
ligious corporations immediately commenced 
to set at liberty the slaves owned by them, 
and there were evidences of a movement 
among the slave-owners, in the direction of 
either converting their slaves into free tenant 
farmers or of freeing them upon conditions of 
a few years’ service. 

The main points of the bill for the abolition 
of slavery, as passed by the Senate, are as fol- 
lows: The children born of a slave from date 
of this law, within the empire, are considered 
free-born. While minors, they are to remain 
in the power and under the rule of the masters 
of their mothers up to the full age of eight 
years, the masters being required to feed and 
to bring them up during this period. At this 
age, the mother’s master has the option, either 
to receive from the Government a compensa- 
tion of 600 milreis, or to avail himself of the 
minor’s services up to his full age of twenty- 
one years. In the former case, the Govern- 
ment takes charge of the minor and of his 
professional education. Every minor may 
free himself of his bondage by a compensation 
in money, offered by himself or any other 
person to his mother’s master, the amount of 
which is to be previously fixed by estimating 
the balance of his term of service, if no agree- 
ment thereupon exists. The master is bound 
to feed and educate the children born of the 
daughters of his female slaves as long as the 
mother’s services shall continue. In ease the 
female slave is set free, her children under 
eight years of age, who according to the law 
are under the power of her master, are to be 
delivered to her without any compensation, 
unless they should remain with the master by 
mutual consent of mother and master. In 
case she is sold, her children under twelve 
years of age follow her, the new master as- 
suming the rights and obligations of his pred- 
ecessor. The services of the children of 
female slaves cease, in case it is. decided by a 
court that the masters of their mothers have 
ill-treated or beyond measure punished them 


claim to manumission. 
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or neglected their support and education. The 
masters’ right, as stated in article 1, is trans- 
ferable in case of necessary heritage. The Gov- 
ernment may deliver those children born of 
female slaves after the date of the law, when 
they are ceded or given up by or taken away 
from their masters, to privileged societies. 
$1. The said societies are entitled to the gra- 
tuitous services of such minors, until they 
come to the full age of twenty-one years, and 
may hire them out, but they are bound to 
feed and educate them; to reserve for their 
benefit a certain portion of their wages; and 
after the expiration of their term of service to 
procure them a suitable employment. The 
societies are subject to the control of the 
Court of Orphans, as are also the foundling 


hospitals and all persons intrusted with the’ 


education of said minors. The Supreme Goy- 
ernment reserves the right of placing the 
minors in public institutions, in which case 
the municipal government assume all obliga- 
tions. In each province of the empire so 
many slaves are to be set free every year as 
its quota of the emancipation fund will per- 
mit. The emancipation fund is created out 
of the slave-tax; out of tax had on transfer- 
ring slaves; from the proceeds, free of taxes, 
of six yearly lotteries, and the tenth part of all 
lotteries henceforth to be authorized; from 
the fees imposed by this law; from the quota 
to be freed in the budgets of the empire, the 
provinces and municipalities ; and from collec- 
tions, donations, and legacies, for this purpose. 
The slave is entitled to his earnings, to his 
savings, and to donations, legacies, and in- 
heritance, which may devolve on him. This 
property is to be protected by the Government, 
and in case of death devolves on the lawful 
heirs; in default of succession, it is adjudicated 


_ to the emancipation fund. Slaves who, by 


their income, or by the liberality of any one, 
or by a contract for future services, procure 
the means for purchasing themselves, have a 
The ransom is to be 
fixed by agreement. or by estimate. Contracts 
for future services, for the purpose of 
manumissien, are subject to the sanction of 
the Court of Orphans, and can only be closed 
for a term not exceeding seven years. In case 
a slave who is owned by several masters is set 
free by one of them, he may obtain his full 
freedom by buying out the other masters, ac- 
cording to their shares: This compensation 
may consist in services not exceeding a term 
of seven years. Manumission by a contract 
for future services cannot be annulled by non- 
fulfilment of this obligation, but the freed- 
man shall be compelled to comply with it. In 
all cases of selling or transferring slaves, the 
separation of husband from wife, or children 
under twelve years from their parents, is en- 
tirely prohibited. If a family of slaves de- 
volves by inheritance to several heirs, it is to 
be sold and the proceeds to be divided. The 
following slaves are rendered free: 1. The 
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slaves of the nation, the Government having 
to provide for their proper employment; 2. 
Those given to the crown in usufruct; 3. The 
slaves of the religious orders within seven 
years, by agreement of the Government as to 
the latter; 4. Slaves belonging to vacant in- 
heritance; 5. Slaves who save the lives of 
their masters or the parents or children of 
their masters; 6. Slaves given up by their 
masters; the latter are bound to feed them— 
unless prevented by poverty—if they aban- 
doned them on account of physical unfitness. 
BRECKINRIDGE, Rev. Roserr Jerrerson, 
D. D., LL. D., a Presbyterian clergyman, pro- 
fessor, and author, born at Cabell’s Dale, Ky., 
March 8, 1800; died at Danville, Ky., Decem- 
ber. 27, 1871. He was the son of the Hon. 
John Breckinridge, the author of the cele- 
brated Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, and 
Attorney-General of the United States under 
President Jefferson. Robert was a student 
both at Princeton and Yale, but graduated at 
Union College in 1819. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar of his native State in 
1823, where he practised for eight years, hav- 
ing within that time been elected to the Legis- 
lature for four successive years. He made a 
public profession of religion in 1829, and his 
attention having been turned to the min- 
istry, he studied theology privately, and was 
licensed to preach in 1832, and soon after be- 
came pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Baltimore, in which position he remained 
thirteen years. In 1845 he was elected presi- 
dent of Jefferson College, Pa., and at the same 
time took charge of a Presbyterian Church in 
a neighboring village. After two years in the 
presidency of the college, he removed to Lex- 
ington, Ky., where he became pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, and also Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the State. 
In 1853 he was elected Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology in the new theological 
seminary at Danville, which office he con- 
tinued to hold until his death. He published 
‘Travels in France, Germany,” etc., in 1889; 
a volume on ‘‘ Popery,” in 1841; two volumes 
on foreign travel, in 1845; the ‘Internal Evi- 
dence of Christianity,” in 1852; and an elab- 
orate work on theology, incomplete, in 1857. 
While in Baltimore he edited a Literary and 
Religious Magazine with great ability. He 
also edited at Danville, Ky., while professor 
there, the Danville Review, in which he not 
only defended his theological views, but gave 
utterance to his patriotic sentiments during 
the war with such earnestness as to encourage 
the wavering and greatly provoke the disloyal. 
Dr. Breckinridge has been one of the most 
distinguished of the polemic divines of his age. 
He believed himself to belong to the Church 
militant, and fought his way through. In the 
discussions and controversies that preceded 
the disruption of the Presbyterian Church, he 
was.the champion of the Old-School party; in 
every conflict, urging on the wavering, rally 
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ing the forces, charging furiously upon his 
opponents, his voice ringing like a clarion in 
the thickest of the fight. He knew nothing 
of concession, or compromise, or toleration ; 
but pushed his views and measures to ex- 
tremes, with the boldness, energy, and faith 
of one who had a special warrant from God 
to guide the Church. Violent as he was in 
debate, there were also a gallantry, chivalry, 
and brillianey in his attacks, that made them 
splendid to witness. No debater in ecclesias- 
tical or civil courts ever commanded more 
rapt and admiring attention than he in the 
days of his power. Yet he trampled upon 
laws of order, the amenities of life, and some- 
times frightened the timid by his fierce on- 
slaught upon what he would overwhelm. A 
man of his boldness and fearlessness could not 
but possess decided political opinions, espe- 
cially in a family which was for two or three 
generations prominent in the national service. 
Dr. Breckinridge was not only a politician, 
but a very active and earnest one. Previous 
to the late war, he had been inclined to con- 
servatism, though disposed to deprecate sla- 
very; but when the war came he was from 
the first intensely, fiercely loyal, though one 
of his sons, and his nephew John CO. Breckin- 
ridge, went over to the Confederacy. He pre- 
sided over the National Republican Convention 
at Baltimore in 1864, which renominated Mr. 
Lincoln for the presidency. 

BURLEIGH, Witt1am Henry, an American 
journalist, reformer, and poet, born in Wood- 
stock, Conn., in February, 1812; died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., March 18, 1871. He was educated 
mostly by his father, and when he was about 
fifteen years of age his school-days were ter- 
minated by his father’s blindness,. Thencefor- 
ward he commenced a life of toil. At first ap- 
prenticed to a printer, he speedily began to 
contribute to the columns of the newspaper it 
was a part of his duty to print, not in written 
communications, but by setting up his articles 
without the intervention of writing. From 
the autumn of 1832 to 1835 he was almost 
constantly engaged in editorial duties, and in 
charge of papers advocating one or all of the 
great reforms then agitating the public mind 
—antislavery, temperance, and peace—neither 
of which was then very popular. Though nat- 
urally one of the most genial and amiable of 
men, Mr. Burleigh was stern in his adherence 
to principle, and was many times subjected to 
mob violence for his unpopular opinions.’ In 
1836 he added to his editorial duties the labor 
of lecturing in behalf of the American Anti- 
slavery Society, and defending their views. 
He became about this time the editor of the 
Pittsburg Christian Witness, the organ of the 
Western Pennsylvania Antislavery Society, 
In 1843 he removed to Hartford, Conn., and 
became the editor and proprietor of the Char- 
ter Oak, a vigorously-edited and brilliant de- 
fender of the antislavery and temperance re- 
forms. He struck hard, trenchant blows at 
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popular vices and political depravity in both 
papers, and received his reward more than 
once in mob violence. But while he deemed 
this heroic defence of unpopular doctrines a 
duty, and maintained it with unfaltering 
heart, his soul loathed controversy, and, when- 
ever he could command the means for it, he 
would launch a purely literary paper, which, 
though generally short-lived, always contained 
gems of poetry and prose from his prolific _ 
pen, and always avoided any controversial 
topics. He possessed in large measure the 
poetic faculty ; and his poems, though generally 
struck off at a white heat, and hence sometimes 
lacking the polish and finish which come of 
long and patient attrition, yet possessed great 
merit. A volume of them was, we believe, 
published between 1845 and 1850. In 1850 he 
disposed of the Charter Oak to the Free- 
soilers, the nucleus of the Republican party 
which came a little later, and removed to Syra- 
cuse, and subsequently to Albany, N. Y., to be 
the general agent and lecturer of the New York 
State Temperance Society, and the editor of 
their organ. He continued in this position till 
1855, winning golden opinions from all with 
whom he was brought into contact, when 
Governor Clark offered him, unsolicited, the 
osition of harbor-master of the port of New 
York. He accepted it, and removed to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. For the next fifteen years he was 
either harbor-master or port-warden, but 
found time for a good deal of literary and some 
political labor. In the political campaigns he 
was always in demand as a speaker, and his 
thorough knowledge of all the questions before 
the people, and his winning eloquence, made 
him very popular. He was also in great re- 
quest as a lyceum lecturer, and contributed 
to literary papers and reviews. <A part of his 
poems have been collected since his death, 
and published, with a memoir, by his widow. 
BUXTON, Cuanriss, M. P., an eminent liter- 
ary critic, member of Parliament, and leader 
in the educational movement, in Great Britain, 
born in Weymouth, England, in 1823; died in 
London, August 10, 1871. He was the eldest 
surviving son of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
the celebrated reformer and colleague of Wil- 
berforce. The son was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated with 
honors in 18438. His father died in 1845, 
leaving him a share in the great brewery he 
had established, and which continues to yield 
a princely income to its proprietors. In 1857 
Charles Buxton was elected to the British 
Parliament for Newport, Isle of Wight, and 
continued in Parliament to the time of his 
death, representing successively that city, 
Maidstone, and East Surrey. In 1848 he ap- 
peared as an author. He published at that 
time the memoirs of his father, with selec- — 
tions from his correspondence. The book was 
well received, and attained a third edition. 
One review pronounced it “‘one of the most 
thoroughly well-written pieces of biography 
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that have issued from the modern press,” 
while the London Quarterly Review warmly 
commended its courteous tone and the excel- 
lent judgment evinced in arranging the mate- 
rials connected with the veteran philanthro- 
pist’s career. The fame thus early acquired 
by Charles Buxton was subsequently increased 
by his contributions to ‘“‘ The Cambridge Es- 
says,” and to several reviews. More recently he 


had published a small volume.entitled “ Ideas of 
the Day on Policy.” In the House of Commons 
he took a leading part in promoting liberal 
measures, especially such as were connected 
with popular education. He was a firm sup- 
porter of Mr. Gladstone, and a frequent attend- 
ant at public meetings, in London, for philan- 
thropic purposes. He inherited mueh of the 
popularity of his father. 
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CALIFORNIA. The State, of California, 
according to the latest surveys, contains an 


area of 151,628 square miles. Its population, 
in 1870, was divided as follows: : 


COUNTIES. Aggregate. White Chinese Colored, Indians, Natives, Foreigners. 
Alameda........ Shae thie wkd ok 24,237 22,106 1,939 81 tit 14,382 9,855 
PEPIN socials a alelsie f sateordncs se 685 676 8 I pee 485 200 
MIMAULOY. 2 -pdclddee teacces : 9,582 883 1,627 "2 asa 5,449 4,133 
PIUDUS vig dg ae dha ves webaicetade 11,403 9,197 2,082 $4 40 7428 3,975 
ROAIDVOTAR s < depo deine 's xoien iF oes 8,895 7,405 1,441 31 18 4,677 4,218 
MOOUIBG so acid ass oes aug edd oU 6 6,165 5.389 271 8t 424 5,088 1,077 
Contra Costa...........es00 8,461 8,271 160 21 9 5791 2,670 
Tel: DOrC 5 ise-k. desde cnces 2,022 1,009 217 12 784 ,580 442 
Bl Dorado........ ee mn ain sibs 10,309 8,589 1,582 132 ek 6,287 4,022 
PEAUO ces di picts oibstiss eek 6.336 8,259 427 15 2,635 4,974 1,362 
RMMATDOIOY ody sys siuie's biotech dale 6,140 6,025 39 Fab. %6 4,646 1,494 

PEGG aces neccds <a was espace de 1,956 1,608 29 8 811 1,164 792 
WEN Ge re ceccdeet We AA bee ree 2,925 2,193 148 4 585 2,157 68 
Klamath. ..........+- Uihiwee 1,686 1,081 542 2 61 493 893 
NSAIEO sab cies <icine ia. 60 vikote a che 2,969 2,825 119 2 23 2,483 486 
UGGS, ccc divsa th tc sactens es 1,327 1,309 17 aoa t 1,178 149 
Los Angeles: -.../3.5....00-05 15,309 14,720 236 134 219 10,984 4,325 
Marin 6,903 6,394 361 22 126 8,761 8,142 
4,572 3,364 1,084 90 34 2,192 2,380 

7,545 6,865 129 9 542 6,147 1,398 

2,807 2,548 186 38 37 21 614 

430 386 42 ear 2 3 125 

9,876 9.429 230 16 201 4,670 "2,206 

7,163 6,725 263 109 66 y 1,769 

19,134 16,334 2,627 165 8 10,479 8,655 

11,357 8,850 2,410 95 2 6,167 5,190 

4,489 8,571 911 2 5 2,414 2,075 

26,830 22,725 8,596 4%5 34 4229 10,602 

+ 8,988 3.964 * 16 8 oe oil 8,328 660 

4,951 4,838 70 15 28 8,743 1,208 

149/473 136,059 12,030 1,330 Bd 5.154 "3,719 

21.050 19.193 1,629 223 5 | 14,824 6.226 

4,772 4.567 59 9 137 3,833 939 

6,635 6,898 519 10 8 8,497 8,138 

7,784 %,484 109 38 153 6,538 1,246 

26.246 24°536 4,525 173 12 17/241 91005 

8,743 8,532 156 53 2 6,758 1,985 

4173 3,529 574 44 26 2,937 1,236 

5,619 4,781 810 28 Wee 2,816 2,803 

6,848 5,329 3,440 29 50 4,321 2,527 

16,871 15,870 920 78 3 263 5,608 

19,819 19,184 4%3 7 85 15,656 4,163 

6,499 6,189 306 4 eve 5,147 1,352 

5,030 4,791 208 31 US 3,949 1,081 

8,587 3,166 294 3 54 2,834 753 

8,213 1,951 1,099 23 140 1,397 1,816 

4,533 4,391 99 39 4 3,977 556 

8,150 6,516 1,524 67 3 4,182 8,968 

9,899 9,318 395 69 117 UT 2,121 

10,851 8,362 2,337 162 oes 6,144 4,707 

560,247 499,424 49,310 4,272 %241 350,416 209,831 


According to the census of 1870, 91,176 
children attended school during the year, of 
whom 87,598 were native, 3,578 foreign, 46,742 
male, and 44,261 female; 24,877 persons, ten 
years old and over, cannot read; 31,716, in- 
cluding 2,853 Chinese and 1,789 Indians, ean- 
not write, of whom 9,520 are native and 22,- 
196 foreign. Of those who cannot write, 12,362 
are males and 9,837 females, twenty-one years 


old and over. There were 9,025 deaths during 
the year, of which 3,539 were from general 
diseases, 1,104 from affections of the nervous, 
436 of the circulatory, 854 of the respiratory, 
1,098 of the digestive, 816 of the integumentary 
system. The assessed value of real estate is 
$176,527,160; of personal estate, $93,116,908 ; 
true valuation of real and personal estate, 
$638,767,017 ; total taxation, not national, 
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$7,625,561; public debt, county, town, city, 
etc., $14,659,555. The number of acres of im- 
proved land is 6,218,133; of woodland, 477,- 
880; other unimproved land, 4,781,092; cash 
value of farms, $141,240,028; of farming im- 
plements and machinery, $5,316,690; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, includ- 
ing value of board, $10,403,447; value of or- 
chard products, $1,384,480 ; of forest products, 
$566,017; of produce of market gardens, $1,- 
059,779; of home manufactures, $301,491; of 
slaughtered animals, $6,112,503; estimated 
value of all farm products, including better- 
ments and additions to stock, $49,856,024; 
value of all live-stock, $37,964,752. The State 
contains 192,278 horses, 17,533 mules and 
asses, 164,098 milch-cows, 5,944 working-oxen, 
461,361 other cattle, 2,768,187 sheep, and 444,- 
617 swine. The productions were 16,676,702 
bushels of wheat, 26,275 of rye, 1,221,222 of 
corn, 1,757,507 of oats, 8,783,490 of barley, 
21,928 of buckwheat, 380,010 of peas and 
beans, 2,049,227 of Irish and 202,035 of sweet 
potatoes, 18,294 of flaxseed; 63,809 pounds of 
tobacco, 11,391,748 of wool, 7,969,744 of but- 
ter, 8,395,074 of cheese, 625,064 of hops, 31,740 
of flax, 8,587 of silk cocoons, 4,908 of wax, 
294,326 of honey; 1,803,586 gallons of wine, 
3,693,021 of milk sold, and 551,778 tons of hay. 
The number of uncivilized Indians is officially 
estimated at 7,383. 

The State debt at the beginning of the term of 
office of Governor Haight, in December, 1867, 
was $5,146,500. On the 5th of December, 
1871, it was $3,462,000, of which the State it- 
self held $1,133,500 in the School Fund, and 
$57,500 in the University Fund. During the 
fiscal year ending June 380, 1871, the receipts 
of the State Treasury amounted to $3,329,984.- 
99, and the disbursements to $2,915,592.72. 
The present rate of taxation is 864 cents on a 
hundred dollars assessed value of property, 
distributed as follows: State capital, 10 cents; 
Normal School, 2 cents; State-prison building 
fund, 3 cents; school-tax, 10 cents; funded 
debt (including capital bonds) tax, 23% cents ; 
Central Pacific Railroad interest, 8 cents; 
mnilitary, 14 cent, and general fund 284 cents. 

The practical working of the Equalization 
Act, passed at the session of the Legislature of 
1869~'70, has not been very satisfactory. There 
is a new capitol in course of construction at 
Sacramento. The cost of the work, thus far, 
has been $1,939,000, and it will require $247,- 
242 to complete it, according to the present 
estimates. 

There are in the State 130,116 children over 
five years old, and 66,292 under that age. Of 
these, 83,628 attended the public schools dur- 
ing the year, 15,524 attended private schools, 
and 30,964 attended no school. There is a 
normal-school building in course of construc- 
tion at San José. The State University, at 
Oakland, is in a flourishing condition. During 
the year there were 301 students in attend- 
ance. It is proposed to have new buildings 
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for this institution, and to establish an agricul- 
tural college and experimental farm in connec- 
tion with it. The State Insane Asylum, at 
Stockton, had 1,090 inmates, of whom 786 were 
males and 804 females. The necessity of an- 
other asylum is felt, and the Governor recom- 
mended to the Legislature at the session of 
187172 the appointment of commissioners to 
locate it “in one of the counties bordering on 
the bay.” The Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
and Blind, located at San Francisco, had, on 
the 18th of September, 64 deaf and dumb 
children—87 boys and 27 girls; and 31 blind 
—18 male and 13 female. The amount needed 
for current expenses .of this asylum for the 
fiscal year, 1871-72, was estimated at $36,000. 

The industrial condition of the State is very 
promising. The cultivation of fruit and manu- 
facture of wine have grown to a very important 
branch of industry. With regard to the pro- 
duction of wine, it is impossible to obtain pre- - 
cise statistics later than 1868, when there were 
2,587,764 gallons. The product of 1871 has 
been variously estimated at from 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 gallons. There are 30,000 acres of 
land planted with vines in the State. Tropical 
fruits have been cultivated in the State with 
considerable success. There are now upward 
of 40,534 orange-trees in flourishing condition, 
7,851 lemon-trees, 45,655 fig-trees, 29,000 olive- 
trees, and 28,000 almond-trees. In the southern 
counties, these, with several other varieties of 
tropical fruit-trees, are brought to maturity 
with very little care, and bear abundance: of 
excellent fruit, The manufacture of beet- 
sugar has been undertaken on a pretty large 
scale, and has met with encouraging success. 
The principal company organized for this pur- 
poge is that at Alvarado. It had 500 acres 
planted with beets, which yield about 16 tons 
to the acre. According to estimates founded 
on former experience, it was calculated that 
the beets would yield 160 pounds of sugar to 
the ton, or 1,120,000 pounds for the year’s 
product. The capacity of the mill now in 
operation is sufficient to dispose of 60 tons of 
beets per day. After the sugar has been ex- 
tracted from the entire crop, the rest of the 
year is spent in refining and getting it to 
market. The cost of production is stated at 
about $560 per acre of the land under cultiva- 
tion, while the yield from the same is valued 
at $832. The production and manufacture of 
silk has not been so successful for the past two 
years as had been anticipated. At several 
large cocooneries the worms died just before 
the time for spinning. The mulberry-tree is 
grown without any difficulty, and in general 
the worms have been successfully hatched, but 
the danger is that they will die before thie 
cocoons are made. It is thought, however, 
that experience in the treatment of the worms 
will make this a successful branch of industry 
in California, as it has already proved in some 
seasons and in some localities. An expe- 
rienced cultivator makes the following esti- 
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mates of the expenditures and receipts of feed- 
ing 4,000,000 silk-worms to be produced from 
100 ounces of eggs. They would consume the 
leaves of 500 mulberry-trees, ten years old, and 
covering four and a half acres, for the rent of 
which he allows $100 per acre; for rent of the 
cocoonery, $500; for 100 ounces of eggs, $250; 
for ten hands at $1 per day, to attend to the 
worms during the first twelve days, $120; for 
twenty hands, ten days, $200; for thirty-five 
hands, ten days, $350 ; for five hands, eighteen 
days (after the feeding is done), $90; for su- 
perintendence, $300; miscellaneous expendi- 
tures, $500; total, $2,760. The product he 
estimates at 6,000 pounds of reeling cocoons, 
at $1.50, $9,000; 250 ounces of eggs, at $2.50, 
$625; perforated cocoons and waste, $25. To- 
tal gross receipts, $9,650; net profit, $6,890. 

The exports from San Francisco over the 
Central Pacific Railroad for the first ten months 
of the year, and the corresponding period in 
1870, were as follows: 


TEN MONTHS 
ARTICLES. 

1870. 1871. 
Peas <item wd bales 1,712,271 | 13,255,716 

FRG da brey a2 4 bs bade sens ee nay «Ran 110, 732, 
NWEMNCaca ls « tpbis needs WaCE IE 5 6 cwes 1,011,312 1,692,210 
MOL: canara tan’ dist p nays tarda na trance 5,679,364 | 15,970,384 

MALO secs cee soon tose eee 852,2 802, 
HOR eS. OS ee ROG 99, 146,071 
WORMS USE S8. ARGENT AGE 675,390 1,265,709 
Mra eos thls ilaidey Std ee dblds esd coe 870,620 888,309 
WOMAIONONG Sib sccs eka cteeval tl aed Neowe'ee 8,649 
SME iL iis. disincerd aie chinks oft Sek cas) a eed 125,520 
PMMA Ai iors ce aas ces shade cmal, ocak ea 3238 
MEE chy svi vececsacccce rte adtts 45,526 125,567 
MIORAIVER, OSes seed eee ee ta US eth 137,134 
POG! See esle tk Valin weh (ope ed way 22,560 $83,557 
PeRaleolle [iiss Rariel Roe had Akaee 827,537 
Grade micta lars eld. sii sk vies na Seeiet 95,384 
PRONE IGHOUN 5.5 4'<dnip ain cicle Gen’ <aple] piveaod’de 71,995 
Total pounds .:...........0. 9,304,226 | 37,091,051 

Fncréase We. eS ik ehh. CY bra bob 786, 


The weight of tea and coffee forwarded to 
the East by rail, for the year ending November 
Ist, was as follows: 


MONTHS. 


November (1870)...........0.0.005 863,610 | ...... 
December, lS. evga. ot bees LO: Bitas chains 
Danuary (1871):i. a ccccwwewes os sien PEA by oe Se 
RIODTMR EW dcidvien airs 5:45 einedieces <o 446.676 | ...... 
MIRERD  Sicaee Chines note beim’ salsa 838,152} 6. ce8 
Ebay Wp uvee cobiaphitaaded aby cles dues 538,862'|  ...... 
Vi dcacedemtynsevuavedivhsectee ss 182,152 168,080 
DUNG EO TF Sete. Te Oe 174,312 SF AFT 
Palys. F0. SHG ee. as 063,205 67,061 
BMINAE sj cas nac ein te spams teeeiowwa 1,963,644 129,540 
Reptemaber s vies eon tein mernaes cies 4,003,581 457,465 
DCLONEP niece Jendeasctameccsetedss 4 768,350 
Total pounds. .. 6... ..c.cecc5 14,706,621 | 1,590,496 


During the ten months preceding, the ex- 
ports of tea by the same route had been: 


JANUALY..coesevcees 73,661 | June,............008 63,498 
February........+.- 71,450 | Daly... 0.6. ceccsce - 100,090 
1 eee a ee 561,551 | August............. sot3 
ee Peaeenete tose - 95,725 | September.......... 811,631 
PGE det bea. tts « 80,453 | October .....2.. 0008 161,954 
Total pounds......ce.cceccccccccesee Sich Se 1,704,296 


_The political campaign of 1871 in Califor- 
ila, was one of unusual interest. The people 
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were known to be divided pretty equally be- 
tween the two parties, but there had been no 
practical test of their position, and no expres- 


sion of their sentiments in public convention 


for two years. Henry H. Haight, the Govern- 
or, was elected by Democratic votes in 1867, 
but a portion of his party was opposed to his 
renomination. Several Democratic journals 
were outspoken and vigorous in their opposi- 
tion; and, on the very morning of the State 
Convention at Sacramento, the recognized or- 
gan of the party throughout the State, pub- 
lished in that city, said: ‘‘ We can see no hope 
for the success of the ticket with Governor 
Haight at the head of it. By all means, gen- 
tlemen of the convention, give us some other 
man. Can the Democratic party afford to lose 
a United States Senator this fall? It may be 
set down as a fixed fact that, with Governor 
Haight at the head of the ticket, it will be beat 
several thousand votes in San Francisco, and 
we will lose twelve Assemblymen, and (with 
San Mateo) three Senators.” The principal 
issue in the contest related to the policy of 
granting subsidies to railroads, to which a 
strong popular hostility had sprung up. It 
was well known that Governor Haight had 
signed a number of bills making grants to rail- 
roads, and authorizing the taxation of towns 
and cities to aid in their construction, and this 
was the main ground of opposition to his re- 
election, although he now publicly condemned 
the subsidizing policy, and even expressed the 
belief that it was unconstitutional. That ques- 
tion was decided, however, by the Supreme 
Court, in favor of the power of the Legislature 
under the constitution to make the grants and 
authorize cities and towns to do so, however 
impolitic it might be in itself. The decision 
was rendered in the suit of the Stockton & 
Visalia Railroad Company against the city of 
Stockton, which had refused to pay the tax 
authorized by the Legislature. It was objected 
to the statute that it authorized taking private 
property from one class of persons for the 
benefit of another. The constitution provides, 
however, that private property may be taken 
for “public use,” if just compensation be paid. 
Justice Wallace discussed the meaning of the 
phrase “public use ” at much length, and con- 
cluded that the Stockton & Visalia Railroad 
was a public use, because the Legislature had 
treated it as such. The power of the State 
government to foster and regulate internal 
improvements was unquestionable; many of 
the States had exercised that power in refer- 
ence to railroads, in one form or another; and 
the highest courts of a majority of the States 
have held that such exercise is constitutional. 
Justice Wallace quotes and refers to a long ar- 
ray of decisions in other States, the great pre- 
ponderance of authority being in favor of the 
conclusions which he adopts, that such subsi- 
dies are constitutional. 

The Democratic delegates assembled at Sac- 
ramento on the 21st of June, and put in nomi- 
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nation the following ticket of candidates for 
the State offices: For Governor, Henry H. 
Haight, the incumbent of the office; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Colonel E. J. Lewis; Justices 
of the Supreme Court, Jackson Temple and 
Selden S. Wright; Secretary of State, W. B. C. 
Brown; Comptroller, R. O. De Witt.. The fol- 
lowing platform was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, By the Democratic party of California: 

1. That, waiving all differences of opinion as to the 
extraordinary means by which they were brought 
about, we accept the natural and legitimate results of 
the war, so far as waged for the ostensible purpose to 
maintain the Union and the constitutional rights and 
powers of the Federai Government. 

2. That we regard the three several amendments 
to the Constitution, recently adopted, as a settlement 
in fact of all the issues of the war, and that the same 
are no longer issues before the country. 

3. That we demand that the rule of strict construc- 
tion, as agora by the Democratic fathers, and 
embodied in the tenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, be applied to the Constitution as it is, 
including the three recent amendments to that in- 
strument; that the absolute equality of each State 
within the Union is a fundamental principle of the 
Federal Government; that we shall always cherish 
and uphold the American system of State and local 
government for State and local purponee only, as 
essential to the maintenance of civil liberty ; and are 
unalterably opposed to all attempts at centralization 
or consolidation of power in the hands of the Federal 
Government. 

4, That we demand of Congress universal amnesty 
for all political offences. 

5. That while we condemn all riotous and unlawful 
combinations to disturb the peace or infringe the 
rights of any citizens, we denounce the act commonly 
called the ‘* Bayonet Bill,’ passed b Congress, and 
the more recent act commonly called the ** Ku-klux 
Bill,” as enacted for no other purpose than to com- 
plete the work of centralization, and, by establishing 
a military despotism, to perpetuate the present Ad- 
ministration without regard to the will of the people ; 
that these measures are not only inconsistent with 
the whole theory and character of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and revolutionary and dangerous in their 
tendency, but are in direct conflict with the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution, including the amend- 
ments which they pretend to enforce, 

6. That we are in favor of a tariff for revenue only, 
and we denounce the system commonly called the 


protective system as unjust, oppressive, prolifie of - 


corruption, and injurious to the best interests of the 
country . that the tariff legislation of the Republican 
party during the past ten years has destroyed our 
shipping, paralyzed industry, and plundered the 
mass of the people for the benefit of capitalists and 
monopolists. 

7. That the profligate grants of vast tracts of the 
public domain made by the radical majority in Con- 
gress to railroad corporations, regardless of the rights 
of settlers, and without any proper conditions or re- 
strictions, are a fraud upon the people of the country, 

8. That the failure of Congress to repeal the odi- 
ous income-tax, the maintenance of a vast army of 
tax-gatherers to harass the people and eat out their 
substance, and the failure to restrict the importation of 
Chinese coolies, whose competition tends directly to 
cheapen and degrade white labor, constitute a cata~ 
logue of grievances for which a radical Congress will 
be held justly accountable. 

_ 9, That we are uncompromisingly opposed to sub- 
sidizing railway or other private corporations out of 
the public Treasury, to the overwhelming increase 
of debt and taxation; that. laws which impose taxes 
pe the mass of citizens in aid of such corporations, 
whether in the form of donations, loans, or subscrip- 
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tions, are an invasion of the rights of private prop- 
erty and a departure from sound maxims of govern- 
ment, and result in the bankruptey of towns and 
counties ; that they lead to gross abuses; are a pro- 
lifie souree of corruption, and violate the cardinal 
principle of democracy, to wit: that government is 
instituted for the welfare and security of the mass 
of the people, and not for the aggrandizement of a 
favored few; and that the law upon the statute-book 
known as the five per cent. law ought to be imme- 
diately repealed. HL, 

10. That we are in favor of amending the State 
constitution so as to provide additional safeguards 
against the taxation of private er te in aid of 
private corporations or individuals, and against im- 
provident legislation, and of securing needed consti- 
tutional reforms, 

11. That the Democratic party, deriving its 
strength from the working-classes, is the natural 
enemy of monopolies, and has always been and al- 
ways will be ready to ope sani and urge such meas- 
ures for the elevation of the laboring population and 
the amelioration of their condition as an enlightened 
policy may suggest ; that we point to the legislation 
of the past three years, reducing the hours of labor. 
a public work to be done by the day, an 
seeking to restrict Chinese immigration, as evidence 
of the sympathy of: the Democracy with. the wishes 
and interests of the laboring-classes. 

12. That we believe that the labor of our white 
peor should not be brought into competition with 
the labor of a class of inferior people, whose living 
costs comparatively nothing, and who care and know 
little about our churches, schools, societies, and social 
and political institutions, and that we are, therefore, 
opposed to Chinese immigration ; that Congress, by 
its legislation, having sought to foster such immi- 

tion and to prevent our local authorities from 
interfering with it, and by its rhe fan abrogation 
of the foreign miners’ license-tax, deserves our se- 
verest condemnation, and has given us another illus- 
tration of its intention to concentrate all power in 
the hands of the General Government. 

18. That the public lands yet left to the United 
States and the State of California should be disposed 
of only to actual settlers in limited ace ner: and 
on the most favorable terms; and the laws, both 
State and Federal, should be so framed as to insure 
this result, so vital to a free peers 

14. That the interference by the President of the 
United States with the military power of the Union, 
in elections to overawe the people and control the 
right of suffrage, is treason to the Constitution. 

15, That we are compelled, by profound convictions 
of their injustice and impolicy, to record our solemn 
protest against the leading measures of the national 
Administration, and we 86,4 all the power with 
which we may be intrusted to earnest efforts to lessen 
the expenditures of the Government, to reduce and 
equalize taxation, to hasten the extinction of the 
public debt, and by honest legislation to protect the 
public domain against the nee agp of the speculators 
and robbers, and restore early and cordial union and 
fraternity to the States and the people of the re- 


ublic. 
16, That, by thorough organization and concerted 
action, another victory is within the reach of the 


Democratic Party of this State, and this convention — 


pledges itself to effect such organization and action, 
and to secure, by all honorable means, the election 
of the candidates this day nominated, 

17. And whereas, since the advent of the Demo- 
cratic party to power in 1867, the rate of taxation for 
State purposes has been reduced from $1.15 to 86 
cents on each $100 of property, and the State debt 


reduced more than $1,000,000, at the same time that ~ 


the school fund has been increased, and large sums 
of money have been judiciously expended upon pub- 
lic buildings, a State university organized and put in 
operation, the tide-lands of the State rescued from 
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the grasp of speculators, and sold for the public ben- 
efit, special franchise legislation successfully checked 
for the first time by Executive veto, laws enacted for 
the revision of our civil and criminal code, the equali- 
zation of assessments, and the refunding of the State 
debt, and a successful o position inaugurated to any 
taxation of the people for the benefit. of railway or 
other private corporations, besides other useful re- 
forms: therefore— ‘ ‘ 
Resolved, That we heartily indorse the Democratic 
State administration, and declare it eminently entitled 
to the confidence and approval of the whole people. 


No organized Labor party took part in the 
campaign, but the influence of the leaders of 
the associations of working-men, especially 
those of San Francisco, appears to have been 
exerted against Governor Haight’s reélection. 
The following resolutions, adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the National 
Labor Union, the Executive Committee of the 
Settlers’ League, and the officers of several 
other labor organizations, held in San Francisco 
in June, express in strong terms the grounds 
of their hostility to Haight, and exhibit in 
some measure the sentiments of the working- 
men, on several important subjects: 


Whereas, His Excellency Governor Haight, by his 
past official record, has exhibited such a want of 
moral courage, manliness, and character, as has left 
us in doubt whether very many of his official acts 
were influenced by ignorance and short-sightedness, 
or corruption ; , 

While he has sanctioned laws to authorize subsi- 
dies to railroads, by taxation on the private propert 
of individuals, he has persistently declared suc 
legislation unconstitutional and wrong ; 

faving solemnly sworn to support the constitution 
of this State, which specially prohibits lotteries, he 
weakly or corruptly indorsed a law authorizing the 
Mercantile Library lottery ; 

While preaching the gospel of economy, he has put 
in practice and encouraged the existence of the cor- 
rupt measures of the Legislature of a ‘“‘ thousand 
commissions ?— 

Thereby saddling on the people of San Francisco 
millions of dollars of indebtedness, for the benefit of 
political favorites ; 

While making loud protestations in favor of the 

rotection of white labor, and the elevation of the 
aboring-men, he has publicly and officially encour- 
aged the immigration of Mongolian labor, a degraded 
and debased people, to compete with and depress the 
American laborer: therefore— 

Sesolved, That Governor Haight, judged by his 
official record, is unworthy of the confidence and 
support of the working-men of this State; he is too 
short-sighted to perceive and weak-minded to prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the office of Governor of 
the State of California. 

Resolved, That there is good reason to believe, and 
we do believe, that, while professing to be the anti- 
subsidy candidate for Governor, to obtain the anti- 
subsidy vote, he is silently carrying with him a sub- 
sidy candidate for Lieutenant-Governor; and that, 
if he be elected, he will resign for the United States 
senatorship, placing the subsidy Lieutenant-Govern- 
or Over an anti-subsidy people. ; 

Resolved, That the action of Governor Haight, in 
vetoing the bill passed for the protection of Hutch- 
ings and Lamon, settlers on the public lands under 
the preémption laws of the United States, indicates 
an utter disregard of the laws of our country, and 
the rights of working-men; and his attempt to de- 
prive those settlers of their rights, through the 
courts, was a flagrant outrage on the rights of all 
settlers on the public domain, 
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Resolved, That for these, and other good reasons, 

the working-men of San Francisco are opposed to the 
nomination and election of H. H. Haight, Governor 
of this State, and we hereby pledge ourselves to 
work and vote against him, aad thereby defeat his 
election, 

Resolved, That we will not vote for any public 
officer who employs or encourages the employment 
or introduction among us of Chinese labor. 

Resolved, That whoever encourages Mongolian 
labor is recreant to the rights and interests of the 
American public; and we call on every working-man 
in the State to oppose the nomination and election 
to office of any man who encourages Chinese or other 
Mongolian labor on this continent. 


The Republican Convention met at Sacra- 
mento, on the 28th of June. The candidates 
nominated for the different State offices were 
as follows: Governor, Newton Booth; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Romauldo Pacheco; Secre- 
tary~of State, Drury Malone; Justices of the 
Supreme Court, A. CO. Niles, A. L. Rhodes; 
Comptroller, Jas. J. Green; Treasurer, Ferdi- 
nand Bauer; Surveyor, Robert Gardner; At- 
torney-General, John L. Love; Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, Grant T. Taggart; Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, Henry M. Bolander; 
State Printer, Thos. H. Springer; Harbor Com- 
missioner, John A. McGlynn. The platform, 
after pronouncing a lofty eulogy on the na- 
tional Republican party and its past achieve- 
ments, and giving a hearty indorsement to 
President Grant and his Administration, pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


Resolved, That the concentration of the landed 
property of the country in the possession and owner- 
ship of the few, to the exclusion of the many, is in 
contravention of the theory of American govern- 
ment, subversive of the rights, liberties, and happi- 
ness of the masses of the people, and if permitted 
would inevitably terminate in the speedy establish- 
ment of an odious aristocracy upon the ruins of our 
free institutions ; and we are in favor of such legis- 
lation, both by the nation and the State, as shall 
secure a just and equal distribution of the public 
lands remaining to them respectively, to actual set- 
tlers and proprietors in small quantities, at the low- 
est reasonable prices, and for homestead purposes 
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lved, That the safety and perpetuity of repub- 
lican institutions depend mainly upon popular 
education and intelligence. We therefore approve 
and recommend a common-school system that shall 
not only extend its benefits to all; but which shall 
be compulsory upon all, and we are inflexibly op- 
posed to any application of the public school moneys 
with any reference to distinctions in religious creeds. 

Resolved, That religious liberty in its broadest 
sense is a fundamental principle of American goy- 
ernment, and legislative enactments having in view 
the establishment of a ereed, the regulation of the 
mode of worship, or the enforcement of religious ob- 
servances of any kind, are inconsistent therewith, 
and invasions of the rights of the citizens, 

Resolved, That the presence in our midst of large 
numbers of Chinese, who are incapable of assimila- 
tion with our own races, ignorant of the nature and 
forms of our government, and who manifest no dis- 
position to acquire a knowledge of the same or to 
conform to our own habits, manners, and customs, is 
a serious and continuing injury to the best interests 
of the State; that their employment under the plea 
of cheap wages is offensive to the exalted American 
idea of the dignity of labor, detrimental to the pros- 
perity and happiness of our own laboring-classes, 
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~ and an evil that ought to be abated; that while we 
unsparingly reprobate and denounce all acts of 
violence, wheresoever and by whomsoever commit- 
ted upon them, we are inflexibly opposed to their 
admission to citizenship, and demand of the Federal 
Government the adoption of such treaty regulations 
and legislation as shall discourage their further im- 
migration to our shores, 

esolved, That the subsidizing of railroads, or other 
private corporations, by grants of public lands or by 
taxation of private property in any form, is contrary 
to sound maxims of government and productive of 
gross corruption and abuse, and a plain invasion of 
the rights of the citizen, and we hereby pledge the 
Republican party to an uncompromising opposition 
to any and all legislation for such purposes; and— 

Wrereas, The Supreme Court has decided that such 
legislation is not in conflict with the Constitution: 
therefore— 

Resolved, That we are in favor of an amendment to 
that instrument prohibiting the enactment of any 
law granting such subsidies. 

Resolved, That we demand an immediate repeal of 
the act of the last Legislature commonly known as 
the five per cent. subsidy law. 

Resolved, That the scandalous abuse of power ex- 
hibited by a Democratic Legislature, in the creation 
of useless offices, boards of commissions, and the in- 
expedient increase of salaries and fees for partisan 
purposes, its palpable and wanton violation of a 
plain provision of the constitution by the infamous 
enactment commonly known as the Lottery Bill, its 
measureless subserviency to a corrupt lobby, evinced 
by numerous profligate grants of subsidies to rail- 
road companies, the official sanction of most of those 

ernicious measures, including the aforesaid Lotte 

ill, by the present Democratic State Executive ; and, 
in addition thereto, his official approval of a series 
of legislative enactments whereby railroad com- 
panies have been subsidized to the extent of $40,- 
000,000, afford convincing proof of the apostasy of a 
Democratic administration to all the pledges upon 
the faith of which it was elevated to power, and 
that the affairs of the State cannot with safety be 
recommitted to its control, 

Resolved, That we extend to our newly-enfran- 
chised citizens cordial welcome to the rights of citi- 
zenship now permanently secured to them after the 
ane foughs struggle with their old oppressors; that 
if they do not now understand the responsibility 
which rests upon them as freemen, we fully believe 
that, as they advance in the path of freedom and in- 
telligence, none will regret the act of justice by 
which the Republican party gave to them constitu- 
tional guarantees of civil and political equality. 


The election took place, after a vigorous 
canvass, on the 5th of September, and resulted 
in the victory of the Republican ticket. The 
whole number of votes cast for Governor was 
120,101. Of these, Newton Booth received 
62,581, and Henry H. Haight 57,520, which 
gives the former a majority of 5,061. In 1867, 


when Haight was elected, the total vote was 


92,352, of which Haight received 49,905, or a 
majority of 7,458. At the last election, three 
members of Congress were chosen, all Repub- 
licans. One-third of the old Senate held over, 
and that body now stands— Democrats 21, 
Republicans 18, Independent 2. In the As- 
sembly, or lower branch of the Legislature, 
there are 55 Republicans, 24 Democrats, and 1 
Independent. In a joint ballot the Republicans 
have a clear majority of 25. The judicial 
election occurred in October, and A. L. Rhodes 
and A, ©. Niles, the Republican candidates, 
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were chosen. Some complaint was made of 
the operation of the registry and election 
laws. Among other things it was alleged that 
the cost to the State of the regular election 
was about $35,000, and that of the judicial 
election $15,000. 

The prevalent feeling against encouraging 
Chinese immigration, which found expression 
in the platforms of both political parties, was 
also exhibited in other ways. There is a law 
on the: statute-books declaring Chinamen in- 
competent to testify in cases where white men 
are parties. A decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State was obtained, at its last term, 
on the constitutionality of this provision. Its 


validity had been denied, on the ground that 


it was in conflict with the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, which de- 


clares that no State shall deny to any person . 


within its jurisdiction “the equal protection 
of the laws.” The court, however, affirmed 
the validity of the law, Justice Temple taking 
the ground that the right to testify as a wit- 
ness was not essential to secure the equal 
protection of the law, and that it was not the 
purpose of the Legislature to leave the Chinese 
unprotected. He seems, furthermore, to ques- 
tion the right of the national Government to 
“Tt is no 
part,” he says, “of the purpose for which 
that Government was created to stand guard 
over the States to see that they execute their 
laws in a manner not to oppress those who 
are subject to them.” 

On the night of the 24th of October, a riot 
occurred in the city of Los Angeles, in which fif- 
teen Chinamen were hanged and six others shot 
by alawless mob. There had been a feud be- 
tween two Chinese companies. of that place, 
and some of the hostile parties meeting in the 
street, a fight ensued, When the police at- 
tempted to quell the disturbance, they were 
resisted, and one of their number killed and 
two others wounded. As soon as the assault 
upon the police became known, a mob of white 
men collected and attacked the Chinese quar- 
ter, shooting the people without mercy, and 
hanging those who were caught trying to 
escape. Ina few hours, the more respectable 
portion of the citizens succeeded in staying the 
riot, and the matter was soon after taken up 
and investigated by the grand-jury of Angeles 
County. Thirty-seven persons were indicted 
for riot, two for assault with deadly weapons, 


two for assault to commit murder, and twenty- 


five for murder, besides eight Chinamen, who 
were indicted for murder, or assault with in- 
tent to murder, In their report the jury blame 
the officers for their conduct in the following 
terms: ‘ We believe that we would be wanting 
in our duty if we should fail to present to this 
court the painful conclusion forced upon us 


by the testimony to which we have listened, 


that the officers of this county, as well as those 
of this city, whose duty it is to preserve the 
peace and arrest those who, in their presence, 
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are violating the law by the commission of 
erime, were deplorably inefficient in the per- 
formance of official and sworn duties during the 
scenes of confusion and bloodshed which dis- 
graced this city, and have cast reproach upon 
the people of Los Angeles County. While a fee- 
ble and in most eases an ineffectual effort was 
made by officers to rescue the unfortunate ones 
that were being dragged away to execution, it 
does not appear that any attempt whatever 
was made by any officer to arrest any of those 
who, in their presence, were openly and greatly 
violating the law, even to the taking of human 
life. From the testimony of many witnesses, as 
well as from the fact that in every case which 
has come to our knowledge, where two reso- 
lute men, or even one determined man, re- 
solved to rescue a captive from the hands of 
those who were hurrying him away to execu- 
tion, they were successful, and met with no 
overpowering resistance. The conviction is 
forced upon us that, had the officers performed 
their duty, this grand-jury would not have 
been called upon to devote weeks to the inves- 
tigation of this matter, nor would there have 
been any riotous acts on that night to stain the 
record of this county, nor the reputation of 
Los Angeles City. We believe, from the evi- 
dence which we have taken, that a great ma- 
jority of those who witnessed the sad specta- 
cles of that night, instead of being a blood- 
thirsty mob, having possession of the city, or 
any part of it, trampling law and order under 
foot, were unwilling witnesses, anxious to pre- 
vent the revolting scenes that were passing 
before their eyes, and would quickly and cheer- 
fully have prevented or put an end to the 
anarchy, if any resolute and energetic man, 
clothed with authority and with an average 
share of ability and judgment, had placed him- 
self at their head, and in a proper manner di- 
rected their efforts.” 

The nineteenth session of the California 
Legislature commenced at Sacramento on the 
4th of December. The Senate organized by 
choosing Democratic officers, the Republican 
Lieutenant-Governor of course presiding, while 
the House chose all its officers from the Re- 
publican majority. On the fourth day of the 
session, the committee on canvassing the elec- 
tion returns reported that Newton Booth had 
received 61,818 votes for Governor, and H. H. 
Haight 56,800; and Roumaldo Pacheco had re- 
ceived 61,700 votes for Lieutenant-Governor, 
and E. J. Lewis, 56,779. On the following 
day, the 8th of December, the new Governor 
was inaugurated. In his valedictory mes- 
sage, Governor Haight gave the following re- 
trospect of the four years of his administration : 
“The faithful custody and disbursement of 
the public revenues; the payment of about one- 
third of the State debt; the reduction of taxa- 
tion from $1.13 to 864 cents; the improvement 
in the prison buildings and in the discipline 
and management of the prison; a better sys- 
tem for the government of the Insane Asylum; 
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the completion of the Asylum for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind; the organization and endow- 
ment of a State University upon a basis which 
must secure it against the invasion of partisan 
politics; the progress in completing the State 
Capitol; the prevention, to so large an ex- 
tent, of special legislation; the progress made 
toward a thorough revision of our statutes and 
the perfection of our revenue system by equal- 
izing assessments; the successful disposal of 
the tide-lands of the State; the repeal of a 
vicious system of bounties and the overthrow 
of the subsidy system, which levied taxation 
and created debt for the benefit of private cor- 
porations; the large increase of the Common- 
School Fund, and the extension and improve- 
ment of the school system; the erection of a 
State Normal School; the more thorough ar- 
rangement of the State archives in the offices 
of the Comptroller and Secretary of State; the 
organization of a State Board of Health, for the 
collation of statistics of hygiene; the law for 
the preservation of fish in our bays, lakes, and 
streams; the prosecution of the geographical 
and geological exploration and survey—consti- 
tute an imperfect summary of the administra- 
tion of the State government for the past four 
years. This period has been an eventful one 
in the history of the State in other respects. 
One continental line of railroad has been com- 
pleted, and three others are in progress, and 
our internal railroad system is being rapidly 
extended. The great industries of the State 
have undergone a healthy development, not- 
withstanding the temporary stagnation of la- 
bor and capital occasioned by two unusually 
dry seasons. Enterprises for the irrigation 
of the uplands in the San Joaquin and Sac- 
ramento Valleys, and for the reclamation of 
the swamp and marsh lands, have been en- 
tered upon, the success of which promises re- 
sults of the greatest importance and value in 
the future. Our mining, manufacturing, agri- 
cultural, and commercial interests have pros- 
pered.” 

For several days the election of a Senator in 
Congress occupied a good deal of attention, 
the Republicans especially having many lively 
discussions upon the subject in their caucuses. 
They finally settled upon Aaron A. Sargent 
as their candidate, and he was elected in a 
joint convention of the two Houses as the 
successor of Cornelius Cole, receiving 72 votes 
out of a total of 118; Judge Wallace, the nomi- 
nee of the Democrats, receiving 46. On the 
2ist of December the Legislature adjourned 
over to the 4th of January, 1872. No impor- 
tant legislation was completed before the re- 
cess, and. comparatively little was set on foot. — 
Among the bills introduced were the follow- 
ing: ‘*An act to facilitate telegraphic com- 
munication between America and Asia,” em- 
powering certain New York and California 
capitalists to construct and operate one or 
more telegraph wires or cables on the lands or 
waters under the jurisdiction of the State be- 
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tween the American coast and that of Japan 
and China; a bill providing that parents or 
guardians, having the control of children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen, shall re- 
quire them to attend school at least twelve 
weeks during the school-year, and six weeks 
consecutively, unless they shall be excused by 
the Board of Trustees on account of inability, 
or on account of attendance at some private 
school; a bill requiring mining companies em- 
ploying twelve men or more, and having a 
shaft sunk to the depth of not less than three 
hundred feet, to have an outlet beyond the 
main shaft, through which the men may escape 
in case of accident; ‘An act to prohibit the 
appropriation of public moneys for private 
and sectarian purposes; and “ An act to take 
preliminary steps for the formation of a new 
constitution for the State of California.” A 
joint resolution was received from the Legis- 
lature of Nevada, asking the State “to cede 
the territory east of the summit of the Sierras 
to Nevada.” 

The commission appointed to revise the 
laws of the State have completed their work, 
and reported four codes: a civil code; a politi- 
cal code; a code of civil procedure; and a penal 
code. These comprise all the statutory pro- 
visions which it is thought desirable to retain, 
and such changes and new features as were 
deemed expedient by the commissioners. Be- 
fore being submitted to the Legislature, the 
codes were examined by two prominent jurists 
at the request of Governors Haight and Booth, 
and received their approval. They came be- 
fore the Legislature early in the session, but 
were not acted upon before the close of the 


year. 

CANNIBALISM. Evidences of the exist- 
ence of this revolting practice in prehistoric 
times are abundant. The human bones found 
in the caves in Italy, France, and Belgium, as 
in the cave of Chauvaux, near Namur, and in 
the shell-heaps of Denmark, bear the marks 
of fire and of having been broken. They are 
mostly bones of young women and children, 
affording the inference that human flesh was 
eaten as a delicacy, and not from necessity. 
Cannibals are often spoken of, in the writings 
of the ancients, as living in the East Indies 
and Africa. 

Our present inquiry is as to the extent to 
which cannibalism still exists. Among Asiatic 
nations, the Battas, on the island of Sumatra, 
appear to be the only tribe who continue it. 
They are mentioned as cannibals by Marco 
Polo in the thirteenth century, and Nicolo di 
Corti in the fifteenth century. They are by 
no means of a low grade of intellectual stand- 
ing, though they seem to have been formerly 
more advanced than at present. They are 
acquainted with farming and some branches 
of industry, have an alphabet and a show 
of a literature, and the majority of them can 
read and write. According to Friedmann 
(“Die Ostasiatische Inselwelt,” Leipsic, 1868) 
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anthropophagy is with them the expres- 
sion of sensuality and passionateness, which 
are highly developed among them. Their 
unbounded appetites even stoop to cats, rats, 
sick dogs, ete. ‘As cannibalism exists at 
present among them,” says Friedmann, “‘it 
is regulated by law. Certain offences are 
punished by death, after which the offender 
is eaten. Prisoners of war are reserved for 
the same terrible fate. An enemy taken 
in arms outside of the Kampong must be 
eaten alive, that is, without being previously 
killed.” Spies and traitors are also eaten, but 
are first killed. It would be an error to say 
that the Battas eat human flesh as a common 
food. There are, indeed, according to Fried- 
mann, some who buy slaves, fatten and eat 
them, but they are despised even among their 
own people. . 

The classic ground for anthropophagy is 
still Africa, chiefly on the Guinea coast, where 


cannibalism is spread from Sierra Leone to 


Calabar. Even where English influence pre- 
dominates, it has not been able to stop this 
practice entirely, as, for instance, in Sierra 
Leone. The best description of the barbarism 
reigning in that region is given by Consul 
Thomas J. Hutchinson in his ‘Ten Years’ 
Wanderings among the Ethiopians” (London, 
1862). Cannibalism also prevails in Omun, 
on the Cross River. Consul Campbell wrote 
to Hutchinson from Lagos, that the wide- 
spread tribe of the Idshoo were generally as- 
sumed to be cannibals. As late as 1859 human 
flesh was sold in open market at Duketown, 
on the Old Calabar. In Brass and Bonny all 
prisoners of war are eaten, with the idea that 
they impart courage. ' 

A few degrees below the delta of the Niger 
we again meet with cannibals, the tribe of the 
Fans, or Pahuins. This tribe has come from 
the interior of Africa and settled within the 
limits of the French possessions near the Ga- 
boon. The first account of them was given by 
Paul du Chaillu (‘‘Explorations and Adven- 
tures in Equatorial Africa,” etc., London, 1861). 
Du Chaillu reports that, when he entered the 
chief village of the Fans, he met a woman 
carrying the leg of a man, and that he saw 
human bones lying in front of the huts. But 
the naval surgeon, Dr. Griffon du Bellay (‘Le 
Tour du Monde,” 1865), who made several 
trips from the coast to the interior in the 
years 1861 to 1864, states that, although the 
Fans are cannibals, yet the report of Du 
Chaillu was exaggerated; he saw no signs of 
anthropophagy. 

More recently we have received news of the 
existence of anthropophagy in the southern 
part of Africa, where the caves of the can- 
nibals in the land of the Bassoutos have excited 
considerable attention. This region, which ~ 
lies between the Orange Free State and the 
English possessions, has been the scene of 
constant wars between the whites and the 
natives, and the famine which followed these 
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wars is said to have led to the eating of 
human flesh. A very concise account of the 
cannibalism of the Bassoutos is found in the 
Anthropological Review (No. 25, April, 1869), 
where James Henry Bowker, Dr. Bleek, and 
Dr. John Beddoe, have given their observa- 


tions on the ‘* Cave Cannibals of South Africa.” . 


Interesting data are also found in “ Relation 
dun Voyage d’Exploration au Nord-est de la 
Colonie du Cap de Bonne Espérance, par Ar- 
bousset et Daumas,” Paris, 1842, pages 105- 
128. The voyage was made in the year 1836. 
In his ‘* Two Lectures on.the Native Tribes of 
the Interior,” Capetown, 1855, pages 62-64, 
Edward Salomons spoke of cannibalism as ex- 
isting among four tribes. Two of these, the 
Bakufeng and the Makatla, are Bechuanas; 
while the other two, the Bamakakana and the 
Bamatlapatla, are Kaffres. It is suggested 
that they became cannibals in consequence of 
the war which devastated that region some 
fifty years ago, and have remained so ever 
since. 

Some doubt has arisen in regard to the 
tribe of the Niamaniam, of the district of the 
White Nile, who have been spoken of as ad- 
dicted to cannibalism. Heuglin says (“‘ Reise 
in das Gebiet des Weissen Nil und seiner west- 
lichen Zufliisse,” Leipsic and Heidelberg, 1869) 
the large tribe of the Niamaniam is bounded on 
the north by the Fertit, on the east by the tribes 
of Dor, and perhaps some of the Diur tribes, 
while its extension to the west and south is 
not yet completely known; single tribes, 
however, reach beyond the equator and west- 
ward of 18° east longitude from Greenwich. 
Niamiam or Namiam—in the plural Niama- 
niam — means originally with the Djelabes 
eaters, in this case man-eaters. According to 
Marchese Horatio Antinori, they eat ants, 
grasshoppers, bugs, bats, and hunt monkeys 
and apes. “I myself,” says Antinori, “have 
had opportunity to examine some of this tribe, 
whom I have met with the ivory-dealers. I 
have seen them eat bats and apes which I had 
shot. They roasted them and devoured the 
meat with the burnt skin, and then not only 
the entrails, but even the excrements. But 
stiil I cannot say’ that they are cannibals.” 
Undoubted proof of this is furnished by Carlo 
Piaggia, who wandered about in the country 
with the ivory-dealers for several years, and 
lived with the chief Tombo for nearly a year, 
up to February, 1865. In their wars with 
neighboring tribes they ate the bodies of those 
killed in battle. Of this fact Piaggia was an 
eye-witness. His statement (see ‘* Year-Book ” 
of the Geographical Society of Florence, 1868) 
is confirmed by Schweinfurth, who also ob- 
served some of their sanguinary feasts during 
his tour through the country of the Niamaniam 
in 1870. 

In America anthropophagy has very largely 
diminished in historic times. The Caribs, 
whom Columbus met, were cannibals in the 
fullest sense of the word. The human sacri- 


‘been described minutely by historians. 
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fices of the Aztecs and of the Peruvians ane 

he 
Troquois and the Algonquins of North America 
are described as having been in the practice 
of cannibalism at the time of the arrival of the 
Europeans. At present cannibalism has en- 
tirely disappeared from North America, ex- 
cept in a small tribe on the coast of Lake 
Superior, the Rabbit Indians, a tribe of the 
Odjibways, who, according to the testimony 
of Prof. Credner, of Leipsic, are charged by 
the neighboring tribes with occasionally in- 
dulging in this practice. Besides them, the 
only cannibals living on the continent are the 
Miranhas and Mesayas, who are found on the 
Japure, at its entrance into the Amazon, and 
the Kasibos on the Pachitua, The description 
of the feasts of the Mesayas, given by Marcoy, 
shows plainly that only a very strong desire for 
revenge actuated them to eat human flesh; for 
all of them were at great pains after the banquet 
to cast the human meat forth again. (Marcoy, 
‘**Voyage 4 Traverse l’Amérique du Sud, de 
Océan Pacific 4 POcéan Atlantique,” Paris, 
1869, 2 vols.) As to the Miranhas, Marcoy 
reported that a famine was raging in their dis- 
trict, and that they ate their aged and sick, 
but do not leave their country, for fear of 
death at the hands of their neighbors. 

The motives which actuate the sparse native 
populations of Australia and Oceanica to can- 
nibalism are not clear, but seem chiefly to be 
revenge, hunger, and superstition. Australia 
has still a native population of 50,000, who 
practise cannibalism when not restrained by 
English influence. The German missionaries 
settled at Cooper Creek, in South Australia, 
have recently brought to light some revolting 
facts regarding this subject... One of the mis- 
sionaries wrote in 1868: ‘‘ Cannibalism is here 
a fact; a mother will smilingly eat her child. 
The blacks eat part of every corpse, when there 
is any thing to eat. A short time ago, the 
oldest man of the tribe died. Being asked 
whether they would eat him, one of the blacks 
answered: ‘No, he is too bony, he has no 
fat.”"’ (Extract from the Deutsche Zeitung, 
published in Tanunda.) 

In New Guinea the natives are supposed to 
be cannibals, although we have no direct proofs 
of the supposition. Every thing known on the 
subject has been compiled with great careful- 
ness by O. Finsch (‘‘New Guinea und seine 
Bewohner,” Bremen, 1865), who defends the 
natives against the accusation. Definite in- 
formation respecting cannibalism in the Lou- 
isiade Archipelago, which lies in the elonga- 
tion of the eastern peninsula of New Guinea, 
is furnished in the narrative of a shipwreck 
by the French surgeon V. de Rochas, well 
known as a writer on travels (“ Naufrage et 
Scénes d’Anthropophagie 4 l’ilé de Rossel dans 
lArchipel de la Louisiade. In “Le Tour du 
Monde,” t. iv., Paris, 1861): In the summer of 
1858, the ship St. Paul was wrecked on the 
island Rossel. It had on board 317 Chinese, 
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who were on their way from Hong-Kong’ to 
Australia, All on board were saved, and 
managed to reach one of the neighboring small 
islands, where the captain left them to get 
help. He reached New Caledonia, where the 
French authorities immediately sent out a man- 
of-war to save the shipwrecked travellers. On 
the 5th of January, 1859, the ship reached the 
island, when it was found that, of the 300 men, 
only four were alive. The rest had all been 
eaten by the natives. One of the survivors after- 
ward testified, in Sydney, that the blacks had 
beaten their victims with clubs to make their 
flesh soft. Cannibalism prevails also in New 
Britain, the Santa Cruz Islands, the New Heb- 
rides, on New Caledonia, and on the Loyalty 
and the Feejee Islands, as well as on some isl- 
ands inhabited by Malays, the Marquesas Isl- 
ands, and New Zealand. On the Loyalty Isl- 
ands cannibalism has been extinguished only 
since 1855, while on New Caledonia it still 
exists. Among others, the French engineer 
Garnier has been an eye-witness of the can- 
nibalism of the New Caledonians, and gives 
very revolting accounts of the same. In reply 
to the question how the New Caledonians 
adopted this horrible practice, Garnier gives a 
conversation with one of them, who said that 
the Europeans had better and more food. For 
them human flesh was the best. But this is 
opposed by the fact that cannibalism was for- 
merly connected with religious rites, 

The highest development of anthropophagy, 
however, has been reached in the Feejee Islands, 
concerning which, Wilkes’s Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition during the 
years 1839-1842 (Philadelphia, 1846) says that 
the practice does not exist there for religious 
rites only, but because the islanders consider 
human meat a great delicacy. On the Mar- 
quesas Islands, the Irishman Lamont (* Wild 
Life among the Pacific Islanders,” London, 
1867) was shown a hut where a white man, 
who had killed a chief, was to have been killed 
and eaten, but he had escaped the day before 
his intended execution. According to W. J. 
Pritchard, Jr. (“‘ Polynesian Reminiscences, or 
Life in the South Pacific Islands,” London, 
1866), the Samoa islanders are not entirely free 
from anthropophagy, but instances of the 
practice very seldom occur. 

Anthropophagy has ceased in New Zealand 
since the English have made their power 
felt by the Maories. According to F. von 
Hochstetter, in his excellent work on New 
Zealand (Stuttgardt, 1863), it was introduced 
into these islands only within the last few cen- 
turies. When the missionaries rebuked one 
of the chiefs for cannibalism, he replied: ‘* The 
large fish eats the small one; the dog eats the 
man, the man the dog, dogs eat each other, 
and one god eats another god.” 

Cannibalism has disappeared from North 
America, Mexico, and Peru, and is disappear- 
ing among the Brazilian tribes. It is also 
disappearing in the South Sea islands, both in 
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consequence of the extinction of the natives, 
and of the rapid advance of the white settlers, 
Still the number of cannibals is quite large, as 
the following. figures will show: The Battas 
number (according to Friedmann) 200,000 
souls; the cannibals in the delta of the Niger, 
about 100,000; the Fans (according to Fleuriot 
de Langle), 80,000; the cave-cannibals in South 
Africa, 10,000; the Niamaniam, 500,000; the 
Miranhas and Mesayas (according to Marcoy), 
2,000; the other South American cannibals, 
1,000; the natives of Australia, 50,000; and 
the Melanesians (New Guinea not included), 
1,000,000; accordingly, the total number of 
cannibals still living is about 1,943,000, or the 
690th part of the population of our globe. 
CARY, Atice and Puase, two sisters, dis- 
tinguished in literature, both of whom died in 
the year 1871. I. Axtoz, born April 26, 1820, 
in Hamilton County, Ohio, about eight miles 
from Cincinnati; died in New York City, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1871. Her parents were people of 
considerable culture and refinement, but, from 
the privations incident to a newly-settled 
country, her early advantages of education 
were very moderate. She commenced writing 
verses at the age of eighteen, and wrote largely 
and acceptably for the press in prose and verse 
for the next ten years, without compensation. 
In 1852, with her younger sister Phebe, Alice 
came to New York City, and the two devoted 
themselves thenceforth to a literary life. The 
sisters had some property, a fair literary repu- 
tation, and habits of industry and frugality 
which enabled them to content themselves 
with a moderate income, and they had just 
made their first successful literary venture, a 
joint volume of poems, when they decided to 
remove to New York. They were prospered 
in their enterprise, not with that large measure 
of success which falls to the lot of perhaps one 
in ten thousand of those who enter upon a 
literary life, but with that gradual growth of in- 
come which eventuated in a competence. Alice 
was an indefatigable worker, though her pleas- 
ant and cosy home was at all times accessible to 
her friends, and her society always pleasant. 
She wrote for the Atlantic Monthly, for Har- 
per’s, for Putnam, for the New York Ledger, 
the Independent, and other literary periodicals ; 
and her articles, whether prose or poetry, were 
gathered subsequently into volumes which had 
a warm welcome both in this country and 
abroad. But she also wrote novels and poems, 
which did not make their first appearancé in 
periodicals. Her poems are characterized by 
a rare naturalness and grace, and, though not 
ranking in the highest class -either in creative 
genius or exquisite finish, have such merits as 
entitle her to an equality with the best of the 
poets, male or female, of the second rank, in 
our time. Her prose is remarkable for its un- 
hackneyed grace and realistic character.. Her. 
descriptions of domestic life are charming, 
and her plots well sustained and interesting. 
Besides the volume above mentioned, Alice 
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Oary’s published works were: ‘‘Clovernook 
Papers,” two series (1851 and 1853); ‘The 
Olovernook Children” (1854); ‘Lyra, and 
other Poems” (1853), and an enlarged edition, 
including ‘‘ The Maiden of Tlascala,” in 1855 ; 
“Hagar, a Story of To-day” (1852); ‘‘ Mar- 
ried, Not Mated” (1856); ‘* Pictures of Coun- 
try Life’ (1859) ; ‘ Lyrics and Hymns” (1866) ; 
‘The Bishop’s Son” (1867) ; ‘‘ The Lover’s Di- 
ary ” (1867); “‘ Snow Berries, a Book for Young 
Folks” (1869). Her last illness was protract- 
ed, and attended with much suffering, but was 
borne with great patience and cheerfulness. 
II. Pua@se, younger sister of the preceding, 
born in Hamilton County, O., in 1825; died at 
Newport, R. I., July 81, 1871. Her advan- 
tages of early education were somewhat better 
than her sister’s, of whom she early became 
the almost inseparable companion. They were 
very different bothin temperament and figure, 
and in mental constitution, but the one admira- 
bly supplemented the other. Phobe began to 
write verse at the age of seventeen—crudely 
and imperfectly, she herself said ; and yet one 
of her earliest poems, written in 1842, was 
that one so widely known the world over, and 
which has been of such comfort to thousands, 
entitled ‘“‘Nearer Home,” and commencing 
“One sweetly solemn thought.” Of the vol- 
ume, “* Poems of Alice and Phebe Cary,” pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1850, only about one- 
third were written by Phebe. In their house- 
_ keeping in New York, she took, from choice 
(Alice being for many years an invalid), the 
larger share of the household duties, and hence 
found less leisure for literary labor than she 
otherwise might have done. She wrote very 
little prose, and her poetry was so different in 
style, somuch more buoyant in tone, and inde- 
pendent in manner, that no one could mistake 
the effusions of the one sister for those of the 
other. To most readers, however, Phabe’s 
poems would be more attractive than those of 
Alice. In society she was brilliant and witty, 
but always kindly and genial. Her published 
works, aside from her share in the Philadel- 
phia volume, already noticed, were ‘‘ Poems 
and Parodies ” (1854); ‘‘ Poems of Faith, Hope, 
and Love” (1868); and a large share of the 
“Hymns for all Christians,” compiled by Rev. 
Dr. Deems in 1869, She had written a very 
beautiful and touching tribute to her sister’s 
memory, published in the Ladies’ Repository 
a few days before her own death. She had 
enjoyed robust health till her sister’s death; 
but her constitution, weakened by her intense 
sorrow, was shattered by exposure to mala- 
rious disease, and she did not rally from the 
intensity of the attack, though removed to 
Newport in the hope that a change of air 
might prove beneficent. 
GENTRAL AMERICA.* There are at pres- 
ent in Central America five independent repub- 
lics: Costa Rica, Guatemala, San Salvador, Nic- 
* See AMERICAN CrcLoP@p1A for 1869, for details of 


area and population. 
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aragua, and Honduras. Their area and popu- 
lation were, in 1869, 178,700 square miles, with 
2,665,000 inbabitants. 

Costa Rica.—President of the Republic, 
Tomas Guardia; minister resident of the 
United States, J. B. Blair, in San José. The 
public revenue amounted, in the year 1867-68, 
to $1,501,786, the expenditures to $1,594,427. 
The foreign debt in 1868 was $104,500; the 
claims of native creditors were, in 1867, esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. 

GUATEMALA.—Provisional President of the 
Republic, M. G. Granados (1869-72) ; minister 
resident of the United States, S. A. Hudson, in 
Guatemala; Minister of Guatemala and San 
Salvador, at Washington, M. J. Vela. Public 
revenue, in 1869, $1,885,532; expenditures 
likewise $1,885,532... The annual average of the 
exports from 1863-68 was 1,794,061 piasters; 
the annual average of exports, 9,184,429 pias- 
ters. 

San Satvapor.—Provisional President of 
the Republic, General Santiago Gonzslez 
(1871-1872). In the budget for 1869, the 
revenue amounted to $830,371; the expen- 
diture to $802,802. _The consolidated public 
debt amounted, in 1869, to $705,800. An- 
nual amortization, $24,587; floating debt, 
$84,264. The imports in 1869 (exclusive of 
precious metals) were valued at $2,389,454; 
the exports at $3,768,357. 

Nioaracua.—President of the Republic, 
Vicente Cuadra, elected February 1, 1871; 
minister resident of the United States, in 1870, 
O. N. Riotte; minister resident of Nicaragua 
at Washington, in 1870, J. R, Perez. Revenue, 
in 1865, $632,471; expenditure, $630,120; ex- 
penditure, in 1868, $517,709. The public debt 
is estimated at $4,000,000. Imports in 1869, 
$914,648; exports, $924,031. The ports of 
Realejo (or Coniito) and San Juan del Sur, 
which are situated on the Pacific coast, were © 
in 1870 visited by 19 vessels, among which 
were 7 German and 4 English. 

Honpuras.—President of the Republic, Cap- 
tain-General J. M. Medina, reélected in Feb- 
ruary, 1866, and again proclaimed President 
in 1869. The United States Government is 
represented by H. Baxter, minister resident 
at Comayagua. Revenue, about $400,000 an- 
nually ; expenditure, about $185,000 ; . total 
public debt, in 1868, $1,050,000; consolidated 
debt, $600,000, for the redemption of which 
the import duties at the port of Truxillo, and 
a part of those at Amapala, are pledged. 

On February ist the Government of Hon- 
duras declared war against President Duefias, 
of San Salvador. At the same time, a revolu- 
tion broke out against him in San Salvador, 
the leaders of which acted in concert with the 
Government of Honduras. Several prominent 
generals left Duefias and joined the Honduras 
party. General Torbert, United States minister 
to San Salvador, addressed a note to the Gov- 
ernment, on behalf of England and the United 
States, regarding the war, notifying it that 
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strict neutrality must be observed toward the 
Honduras Railroad. On the other hand, Gen- 
eral Xatruch, an ally of Duefias, invaded Hon- 
duras, gained some successes over the Govern- 
ment troops, and even proclaimed himself Pro- 
visional President. On April 7th a decisive 
battle, lasting three days, took place at San- 
tana, in which the troops of San Salvador were 
totally defeated. When the news reached the 
capital, the populace rose and sacked the bar- 
racks of the soldiers and the private house of 
President Duefias. Assassinations were com- 
mitted, and anarchy reigned supreme. This 
state of affairs resulted from the flight of all 
the high officials, and the absence of both the 
police and soldiers, who had all deserted. The 
prisoners in the jails were released by the mob. 
At length, however, the merchants and all the 
foreign residents formed a vigilance committee, 
and in two days tranquillized the city, captured 
many of the escaped prisoners, and then re- 
signed in favor of the new officers, who were 
appointed immediately upon the entry into the 
capital of the Provisional President, Gonza- 
lez, accompanied by his army. Ex-President 
Duefias and General Martinez fled to the Amer- 
ican legation, whence they communicated 
with the victors, asking certain guarantees for 
their lives and property. The new Govern- 
ment decreed that there should be full and com- 
plete liberty of the press in San Salvador, and 
abolished the use of the word “ Excellency,” 
as applied to the President and ministers, as 
incompatible with the principles of the true 
republic. The victorious army was enthusi- 
astically received on entering the capital. A 
new ministry was appointed, composed as fol- 
lows: Interior, Manuel Gallardo; Treasury 
and War, Maximo Aranjo; and Foreign Af- 
fairs, Gregorio Albizu. General Torbert, the 
United States minister in San Salvador, recog- 
nized the new Government. In Honduras, 
the revolution continued until June, when it 
was suppressed, and General Xatruch left the 
country. The Government granted a general 
amnesty, excepting General Xatruch and his 
adherents. Ex-President Duefias and General 
Martinez were, in June, liberated by the Gov- 
ernment of San Salvador. In August com- 
missioners were appointed by the Govyern- 
ments of San Salvador and Honduras to 
consult upon the policy of adopting measures 
for the establishment of a Central American 
Federation. Minister of War and the Treasury 
Don Maximo Aranjo disappeared on finding 
that a conspiracy had been discovered to over- 
throw President Gonzalez. The movement 
was to have been supported by President Me- 
dina, of Honduras, who handed over to Gon- 
zalez the correspondence of Aranjo. Borgo 
Bustamente succeeded Minister Aranjo as Sec- 
retary of War, and was named brigadier-gen- 
eral, Owing to some warm debates a misun- 
derstanding arose between Gonzalez and the 
Ministers Ulloa and Gallardo, which ended by 
those two ministers resigning their portfolios, 
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Licentiate Figueroa received the place of Gal- 
lardo as Minister of the Interior. 

Another revolution was attempted in Costa 
Rica in May. It was discovered almost before 
its initiation, and was promptly put down. The 
leaders were arrested and banished. . 

A serious revolution against President Cerna 
of Guatemala broke outin May. General Rufino 
Barrios, at the head of 600 rebels, defeated the 
Government troops at Guezaltemango. Gen- 
eral Vikeria, at the head of 200 men, joined 
theinsurgents, In the latter part of the month, 
the revolutionists, under command of their 
chief leader, Miguel Garcia Granados, attacked 
and took possession of the town of Retalhulchu, 
which was garrisoned by some 800 Government 
troops under Colonel Cadenas, after a sharp 
fight, in which the loss on each side was about 
equal—some 20 men each, among whom was 
Colonel Peron, of the revolutionists, formerly 
a general under Maximilian, in Mexico. The 
Government forces retired, leaving the place 
in possession of Granados, who, in revenge for 
the obstinate resistance made by the inhabit- 
ants of Retalhulchu, set fire to the town and de- 
stroyed 400 of the Indian huts of which it was 
composed, The revolutionists next marched 
on Masaterango, another important town in 
the Costa Grande, and surrounded by one of 
the richest coffee-regions in the republic, and 
occupied it without resistance. Then they 
took up their line of march to the city of An- 
tigua, the former capital, which they reached 
without encountering any opposition. It was 
their intention to enter and occupy this city 
also, but finding the inhabitants less enthusi- 
astic in his favor than he expected, and doubt- 
ing his ability to cope successfully with the 
force under Colonel Barrientos, which defend- 
ed the place, Granados abandoned the idea 
and continued with his command to the town 
of San Martin, whence he might successfully 
operate against Guatemala City, the capital of 
the republic. For several days after the re- 
ceipt of the news that the revolutionists had 
intrenched themselves at San Martin, the most 
intense excitement existed in the capital, and an 
attack was hourly expected. The general feel- 
ing was openly and decidedly expressed in favor 
of the proposed new régime; but the revolu- 
tionary leader, apparently ignorant of the state 
of affairs at the seat of government, delayed, 
awaiting reénforcements from San Salvador 
and fire-arms from abroad, which he daily ex- 
pected. In the mean time, Government troops 
were called in from all available points, and 
the city put in such a state of defence as to 
render a successful attack on the part of Gra- 
nados, with his limited force, impossible. The 
critical moment being thus allowed to pass 
without advantage having been taken of it, the 
Government decided to act on the offensive. 


A force was organized, under command of | 


Colonel Calogne, and sent out against the revo- 
lutionists in San Martin, The latter, hearing 
of this movement, and having been disappoint. 
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ed both in the reénforcements and supplies ex- 

ected, abandoned their position and moved 
in the direction of Vera Cruz. Colonel Calogne 
followed in pursuit, and on the 29th of May 
succeeded in overtaking the retreating enemy 
at the town of Chiché, in the department of 
Totomicapan, where a battle was fought, which 
resulted in the defeat of the Government troops, 
with a loss of 10 or 12 killed and wounded. 
The force under Oolonel Calogne, thus dis- 
gracefully defeated, numbered 800 men, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonels Cueras and 
Salazar. From Chiché Granados returned to 
Masatenango, where he declared himself lib- 
erator of the country. Soon after President 
Cerna left the country, and Granados entered 
_ Guatemala, declaring himself Provisional Pres- 
ident. The ministry organized by him seemed 
to afford general satisfaction. The following 
appointments were made: Dr. Felipe Galoy, 
Minister of Finance and Foreign Affairs; 
Dr. Areado Estrado, Minister of the Inte- 
rior; Marescal Lavalo, Minister of War; and 
José Maria Samayoa, Jr., Minister of Public 
Works. The Government entered into sey- 
eral contracts, of which the most impor- 
tant is for a tramway from the port of San 
José to the city of Guatemala. Dr. Galoy, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, died in November, 
and was succeeded by Sefior Favala. The new 
Government of the republic exiled the Arch- 
bishop of Guatemala as well as the Jesuits, as 
both were charged with stirring up a revolu- 
tion in favor of the Government of ex-Presi- 
dent Cerna. The Departments of Chiquimala 
and Jalapa were declared in a state of siege. 
The revolutionary outbreaks were suppressed 
by General Barrios. 

The Costa Rica Government, in April, de- 
cided to build a railroad from San José to the 
Atlantic coast. The estimated cost of the work 
is $7,000,000. A contract for the construction 
of the railroad was concluded with Henry 
Meigs. 

The cultivation of coffee and sugar-cane in 
Guatemala continued to increase, and that of 
indigo was attracting a great deal of attention. 

In San Salvador a beginning has been made 
in the construction of telegraph-lines. 

The new President, Ouadra, of Nicaragua, 
received an autograph letter from the Pope, 
congratulating him on his elevation to the 
presidency of Nicaragua, and thanking him 
for promising to promote and protect the holy 
Catholic religion. 

CENTRAL ASIA. Events of great politi- 
cal importance have taken place in Central 
Asia within a few years, attended with a rapid 
extension of Russian influence and authority 
into those Mohammedan countries, from which 
Europeans and their civilization have been 
hitherto rigidly excluded. 

Afghanistan was recently disturbed by the 
danger of a civil war growing out of the re- 
bellion of the Sirdar Mohammed Yakoob Khan, 
against the authority of his father, the ruler 
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of Cabul, which has, however, been suppressed 
by the submission of the son and his partial 
reconciliation with his father. This insurrec- 
tion arose out of the family complications and 
rivalries engendered by polygamy. Sheer Ali 
Khan had two sons by different wives. The 
mother of Yakoob Khan, a daughter of the 
Dschemshid chief Chan Aka, was his favorite 
wife when he ascended the throne, and her son 
was of course preferred. Having participated 
with much credit in many severe engagements 
in behalf of his father, he was proclaimed heir 
to the throne, but without the public cere- 
monies which are demanded by the customs of 
Afghanistan. After a time the affections of 
the King took another direction. An Afghan 
princess, whom he had married later, supplant- 
ed the Dschemshid wife in the royal favor. 
She also was the mother of a son, Abdallah 
Shan, now eleven years old. . She persuaded the 
King to put her son forward, and proclaim him 
heir, instead of the Sirdar Mohammed Yakoob 
Khan, before designated. This being done, 
Abdallah Shan was recognized by the British 
representative at Cabul as the lawful heir of his 
father’s honors and subsidies. Yakoob Khan, 
much enraged, unceremoniously left the court 
of Cabul as soon as his father returned. The 
mother of Abdallah Shan and her party re- 
joiced much at this, imagining that the prince 
would quench his political ambition in the ex- 
citement of the wild sports of the wilderness 
of Siftan. The father, who better understood 
his son’s wild temper, looked with apprehen- 
sion for news from the western part of his 
kingdom. He felt comparatively secure, as 
affairs there were in the hands of his most 
trusted servants. Herat was under the con- 
trol of the Prince Feth Mohammed Khan, a 
favorite nephew of the son of the celebrated 
Shah Ekber, the assassin of Sir W. MacNaugh- 
ten; at Ferrah was Afzal Khan; at Gizni, 
Chudah Nazr; and at Candahar, Safdar Ali 
Khan, in all of whom the Emir had full confi- 
dence. Sheer Ali Khan was therefore toler- 
ably safe from treachery ; Yakoob Khan was not 
able to persuade even his own father-in-law to 
break faith. But the designs of the prince 
were not hindered by these circumstances; his 
reputation as a warrior was sufficient to enable 
him to gather a small but resolute band, with 
which he came out of the wilderness of Kain, 
and on March 27, 1871, encamped before the 
important fortress of Gurian. As soon as he 
received news of this proceeding, Feth Mo- 
hammed Khan sent his son, Sirdar Aziz, to 
the assistance of the fortress with two regi- 
ments of infantry, two light cannon, and a few 
howitzers. But, before they reached Gurian, 
the fortress had surrendered, and its command- 
ant, Ali Chan, had fallen in battle. What add- 
ed to the advantage gained by the rebellious 
son was, that the mercenary troops who had 
hastened to the defence, instead of going into 
battle, went over to the conqueror, and left 
the officers to return to Herat alone, the best 
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way they could. Soon afterward, Ferrah, only 
three days’ march from Herat, fell into the 
hands of the prince.. The commander of the 
latter place, hazarding every thing for the 
cause of his sovereign, would not wait for the 
enemy to come up, but gave battle before the 
gates of the city.. The engagement. resulted 
unfortunately; and, while the commander was 
killed, the inhabitants of Herat, or, according 
to another version, the soldiers of Sheer Ali 
Khan, opened the gates of the fortress to the 
rebellious prince. He found himself suddenly 
in possession of the western outposts of the 
kingdom, and master of a situation which sur- 
passed his highest anticipations, 

At that time the condition of the different 
parts of the Afghan kingdom was not the most 
orderly. Inthe northern part of Toorkistan 
the roads were infested by the adherents of 
Abderraman Khan. Indeed, it was reported 
that this chief, who was also a pretender to 
the throne, had brought a force against Me- 
men, which khanate itself was not regarded 
as entirely faithful to the ruler of Cabul. | It 
had been necessary to send a division of troops 
to the south to repress the robberies of the 
Cheiberis; the Dschemshids, the Beloochees, 
the Hezars, and: the Toorkomans, were all 
awaiting with much expectation the breaking 
out of hostilities between the father and son. 
If the latter had only used more energetically 
the means at his command, he would have sat 
to-day supreme ruler on the throne of Cabul. 
It is strange that the news of the criti- 
cal situation in Afghanistan was not. received 
in Great Britain, the European state which is 
most concerned in Afghan affairs, until the 
civil. war was at its height. The Viceroy of 
India was instructed to enter into an alliance 
with Sheer Ali Khan, On the 8th of May 
this chief, greatly incensed. at the conduct of 
his son, set out with a force against Herat. 
Doubtless, had he been allowed to follow the 
pees suggested by his' impulses, he would 

ave lost his throne and exposed Afghanistan 
to devastation. But, through the influence of 
British agents, who saw clearly the danger 
of such a proceeding, he was persuaded to 
adopt a more conciliatory policy. According- 
ly, in June last, the Sirdar Mobawihed Yakoob 
Khan, accompanied only by a few friends, re- 
turned to Cabul in the character of a penitent, 
with the Koran at his neck, and a rosary 
in his hand, Although he knew that his 
father was not too scrupulous, to put him out 
of the way by poison or assassination, he has 
remained ‘in Cabul, where he has been publicly 
proclaimed heir to the throne. The offended 
father, who is debarred from wreaking ven- 
geance upon his son, satisfies himself by the 
execution of summary measures upon his fol- 
lowers, whose places at; Herat and in the 
neighborhood he has bestowed upon his own 
people. But the army of the rebellious prince 
refuse to take an oath of unconditional allegi- 
ance to Sheer Ali. According: to the last ac- 
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counts, the soldiers were impatiently awaiting 
Yakoob Khan’s return, and had declared that, 
if the prince were not soon placed at their 
head, they would go to Memen and enlist 
under the banners of Abderraman Khan. . 

This opposition of the army is, however, not 
of great importance. Yakoob Khan is at pres- 
ent in Cabul, the object of lukewarm manifes- 
tations of friendship from the court, and, on the 
other hand, a witness of the manner in which 
his chief abettor, Ezlen Khan, who was brought 
to the residence loaded with chains and thrown 
into prison, has to suffer the penalty which he 
escapes, It is easy to believe that the recon- 
ciliation between the father and the son is 
only apparent. For, as the latter has tempo- 
rarily suspended carrying out his designs only | 
because he expects to attain his ends by more 
peaceful means from his intimidated father, so 
the other has given pardon only in conse- 
quence of orders from Calcutta, and because 
fearing that England would regard the ques- 
tion of the title to the Afghan crown simply 
in the light of the principle of the right of 
the strongest, he desires to obviate the danger 
of the annual British subsidy going into Yakoob 
Khan’s war-chest. 

This prince is regarded by a part of the An- 
glo-Indian press as hostile to the British inter- 
ests, while another part hope that he will be 
favorable to them. Both parties agree that he 
is an important person to gain over; and the 
proposition is made in one journal that he be 
sent to reside on the Hoogly as the plenipoten- 
tiary of his father, in order that he may be 
educated for the contingencies of the future, 
in the immediate neighborhood of British in- 
fluences. 

‘That part.of East Toorkistan over which the 
Chinese claim jurisdiction may be divided into 
three -poorly-endowed districts: 1. That of 
South Eelee, where the Chinese formerly had 
a penal colony, of which Kultscha, on the river 
Ili, is the capital; 2. The middle district of 
Keer-Kasa-Ooso0o0, which has a marshy soil and 


-many lakes; 3. The northern district of Tar- 


bakatai, of which Tchoogootchak is the capital. 
The Russians have recently encroached upon 
this region, and have taken a slice from the 
territory of the Chinese Empire, and, singularly 
enough, upon the invitation of the authorities of 
the latter. In June, 1871, it was announced in 
thesemi-official journals of Russia that the Chi- 
nese had asked the Czar to help suppress the re- 
bellion of the Soongarians. East Toorkistan re- 
volted from Chinese rule some seven years ago, 
and has since maintained its independence un- 
der its own chiefs. In the distriet called by the 
Chinese Thian-Shan-Nan Loo, i. e., the south- 
ern Thian-Shan district, or Toorkistan, as we 
call it, Yakoob Kushbegi still rules. In the 
north, however, in the Thian-Shan-Peloo of 
the Chinese, or in Eelee, as we designate it, the - 
Calmucks and the Tarandshis, with the last of 
whom the Soongarians, or Chinese Mohamme- 
dans, were affiliated, haye assumed dominion. 
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As the former tribe consists mostly of nomads, 
the latter, Mohammedan Tartars, who are a 
settled, agricultural people, are likely to gain 
the ascendency. The Tarandshis number, 
according to the estimate of Radloff, who 
visited this part of Asia in 1862, about 6,000 
families. The Soongarians may number a 
little more. The latter far surpass not only 
the Calmucks, but even the Tarandshis, in 
both mental and physical respects. Till about 
two years ago, nothing more was heard of 
the Tarandshis and Soongarians than that the 
chief place of the former was at Kultscha, 
of the latter at Uruntzi, and that, although 
they did not stand exactly in friendly rela- 
tions, there was no hostility between them. 
More recently, since the movement to assume 
a separate existence has been agitated among 
the Soongarians, the reports from there have 
been of a dubious character. The spiritual and 
temporal leader of the Soongarians, Daud Kha- 
life, has become a rival of Yakoob Kushbegi, 
and, although the report which reached Europe 
by Forsyth, that the Soongarians would sup- 
port the Chinese in seeking the restoration of 
East Toorkistan, has not been confirmed, the 
relations between these people of common 
faith in the far East have continually grown 
more cool, till, in 1869, the ruler of Yarkand, 
in Northern Turfan, became involved in a war 
with these Soongarians. 

Of the Tarandshis, whom a year’s endur- 
ance of Chinese rule had made quite submis- 
sive, nothing was heard till the summer of 
1871. Their great concern was to maintain 
the status guo with reference to the Buddhist 
Calmucks. In order to secure themselves 
against these, they studiously avoided collision 
with the Soongarians in the east, and with the 
ruler of East Toorkistan in the south, and 
lived quite peacefully under the spiritual and 
temporal rule of their mollah in Kultscha, 
who cltimed to be Seid. But at length, in 
May, 1871, this people was brought out upon 
the stage of the world’s affairs, through the 
advance of a division of the Russian army, 
- which established a watch-post on the borders 
of the district of Semiretchink, on the banks 
of the little river Uessiig. The object of this 
step was, on the one hand, to watch and pro- 
tect the Kirgheez, who were living in that re- 
gion under cover of the Russian power, and, 
on the other hand, to keep an eye on the new- 
ly-organized state of the Tarandshis; for the 
Czar, at the request of the Chinese Emperor, 
had undertaken to reduce this people to sub- 
jection. It is difficult to decide whether 
General Kolpakovsky, the Russian command- 
ant, brought on a quarrel with the Sultan of 
Kultscha, or whether he was compelled to take 
the offensive, as we have only the Russian 
version of the proceeding. But the circum- 
stance that the Russians had, early in the 
spring of 1871, pushed their posts for the pro- 
tection of the frontier over the Uessiig, the 
former boundary between the Russian and 
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Chinese Empires, prevents our regarding it as 
a wholly defensive measure. One Tasa Beg, 
who held the rank of an ensign in the Russian 
army, with a band of Kirgheez, rebelled against 
the Russian authority and fled to the Chinese 
territory, in order to join the insurgents there. 
To prevent the accomplishment of this design, 
the Cossack officer, Gerassimoff, was sent to 
the border. The Sultan of Kultscha seems 
also to have been apprised of Tasa Beg’s in- 
tention, for he sent a small force to assist his 
fellow-religionists. Gerassimoff, not being in 
@ position to give battle, advanced a com- 
pany with two guns, and thereby succeeded in 
keeping back the Tarandshis, and occupying a 
deserted fort on the river Korgas, but not in 
preventing the escape of Tasa Beg. These 
events marked the beginning of. hostilities. 
General Kolpakovsky dispatched a message to 
demand from the Sultan of Kultscha, whom 
the Russians call Abil Oglan, the surrender of 
the fugitive Kirgheez. The Sultan refused to 
give them up. In May, 1871, General Kolpa- 
kovsky sent three small bodies of troops, con- 
sisting of infantry and cavalry, with a few 
field-pieces, over the border into the territory 
of the Tarandshis, to call the Sultan to account, 
and, in case diplomacy did not succeed, to take 
sterner measures, to cure him of his disposition 
to endanger Russian interests. It is evident 
that the Tarandshis are very unequal antago- 
nists to the Russians. The people of Central 
Asia are far inferior to those of the countries 
farther east; the people of East Toorkistan, 
kinsmen of the Tarandshis, are inferior to the 
other people of Central Asia; and the Ta- 
randshis themselves, an agricultural and hith- 
erto servile folk, rank in bravery far below 
their brethren beyond the hills of Thian-Shan. 
It was difficult to comprehend how these un- 
disciplined farmers, of whom about a tenth 
part ‘may have possessed a poor sort of a 
matchlock, would be able to sustain a battle 
against the thoroughly-drilled Russians, using 
the newest weapons. But we learn, from the 
Russian dispatches, that Colonel Jelensky, the 
commander of one of the corps that had been 
sent forward, was attacked by about 3,000 
well-armed and brave Tarandshis, and that he 
defeated them after an engagement of five 
hours, inflicting upon them ia loss of 200 
men, while his own loss amounted to only 
three killed and eight wounded. On the 18th 
of May the Russians took the fortress at Me- 
zar, Where a large stock’ of provisions, and a 
number of Chinese arms, fell into their hands. 
More severe battles took place at Akkend, on 
the 16th of June, and at Alim, on the 28th of 
the same month, where, according to the Rus- 
sian accounts, the whole camp of the enemy 
was captured, together with twenty-three 
heavy guns. Shortly afterward, the fortress 
of Tching-dee-kho-see was captured, and the 
power of the Sultan of Kultscha was entirely 


. broken in a decisive battle before the fortress 


of Siiding, which is about four miles from 
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Kultscha. After this, there was, of course, 
no alternative left the Sultan but uncondition- 
al surrender. 
Kolpakovsky to the Ozar gives the following 
accoant of the surrender: ‘After the battle 
at Siding, the Sultan of Kultscha sent to me 
with a request that I would permit him to 
come in person to my camp. At the same 
time he surrendered to me the fugitive Kir- 
gheez, Lieutenant Tasa Beg, whose flight with 
a thousand men to the Tarandshis territory had 
given occasion for the campaign. Toward 
evening, the Sultan, Abil Oglan, attended by 
several of his nobles, came into our camp. He 
declared himself alone responsible for every 
thing, and surrendered unconditionally to the 
Russian Government, asking pardon for his 
followers, and promising that he and his wife 
would implicitly obey our commands. I re- 
plied that it was the will of the Russian Em- 
peror that our troops occupy Kultscha; for 
the rest, I assured him that we would not dis- 
turb his private property, and would give him 
liberty to choose where he would reside. Our 
forces immediately set out for Kultscha, and 
were everywhere received by the people with 
a spirit of entire submission. On reaching 
Kultscha, our camp was established in the 
gardens around the fort. I rode around the 
works, the Sultan having given me the keys to 
the gates and to all the store-houses. In the 
citadel we found provisions of all kinds, 250 
head of cattle, and 6,000 measures of wheat 
and barley. Deputations of Tarandshis, Kir- 
gheez, and Calmucks, are continually coming in 
from distant parts of the country to announce 
their unconditional submission.” It is not 
likely that the subsistence stores of the Rus- 
sian army will be greatly increased by the ac- 
quisition of the Kultscha district. The whole 
region had been already stripped by the Chi- 
nese, and had suffered during the later dis- 
turbances to such a degree that its possession 
is now of less economical than political and 
strategical value. It is hard to over-estimate 
its importance in the last respect. We cannot 
as yet prognosticate how far the Russians will 
push their conquests in the East. They are 
now in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Soongarians, and not far from their capital, 
Keer-Kara-Oosoo, and may, if the Chinese Em- 
peror calls upon the Czar for further assist- 
ance, by accomplishing the conquest of this 
rebellious people, bring themselves to the edge 
of the Desert of Gobi, and add to their posses- 
sions, at one stroke, a territory extending 
through twelve degrees of longitude and 
about six degrees of latitude. 

While these enlargements of the boundaries 
are of great importance with reference to the 
plans for the future toward China, they have 
a much greater bearing upon the attitude of 
the Russians to their British rivals in Central 
Asia. By the incorporation of Soongaria the 
court of St. Petersburg gains possession of 
that valley district through which lie the most 
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convenient and the most used roads over the 
Muzart Hills to East Toorkistan, namely, the 
road going southwest toward Aksoo, and the 
one that extends southeastwardly toward 
Kultscha. Till this time, while the principal 
road to Toorkistan through the Terek Pass led 
through the territory of Khokan, it was cnus- 
tomary to use courteous language in dealing 
with Yakoob Khan. Now, when it can bring 
its power to bear upon him at any time by 
the roads we have mentioned, the court of 
St. Petersburg will be apt to demean itself 
very differently toward this troublesome chief. 
The Russians are in a position to occupy Kash- 
gar at their pleasure. The new acquisitions 
have nothing in common with the Russian 
conquests in the western part of Central Asia. 
Since East Toorkistan has been separated dur- 
ing a hundred and fifty years of Chinese rule 
from the three Toorkoman states of the oases, 
Soongaria has become a complete terra in- 
cognita to the Mohammedans of the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes, even of the existence of which 
they know nothing. Moreover, no extraneous 
influences are needed to preserve quiet among 
the western tribes; for during the last two 
years they have been completely subjected, and 
their social and political life has been adjusted 
to the Russian ways to such an extent, that the 
government at St. Petersburg could not reason- 
ably have wished for better results in so short 
atime. Khuda Yarkhan at Khokan, happy to 
live at ease under the Russian flag, pays his 
tribute. punctually. Muzaffarreddin Khan, 
Prince of Bokhara, likewise accepts his fate 
and sets himself at ease. The last spark of 
revolutionary fire appears to be extinguished 
from the heart of this once formidable leader, 
who used to style himself ‘Prince of all the 
Faithful,” and of his fanatic mollahs, 

The Russians report that they have estab- 
lished a journal at Tashkend, for circulation 
among the Kirgheez. This is a matter of small 
importance, for few of the Kirgheez can read, 
and those who can will likely continue to 
give more attention to the sacred books of the 


Mohammedans than to the views of the Rus- . 


sian unbelievers. It was reported in the spring 
of 1871 that the Russians were about to send 
a force against the ruler of Kharsam to punish 
him for a breach of faith. He is not in a con- 
dition to make an effective resistance. The 
Russians say also that it is only the revolt of a 
small clan of Kirgheez that prevents them from 
accomplishing the annexation of Khiva. These 
Kirgheez rebels, at whose head, according to 
the Russian accounts, is a certain Sadik, con- 
sist of not more than three hundred families 
of nomads who wander around on the left 
bank of the lower Oxus, refusing to pay trib- 
ute either to the Czar or to the Khan of Khiva. 


The old men of this group are accustomed, when © 


they become weary of their wandering life, 
to make some arrangements with the chiefs 
of Khiva.. They will pay a third or a half 
of the regular tribute, and obtain permission 
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to pasture in peace their flocks a little while 
longer. This is possibly the extent of the con- 
nection of Khiva with these so-called rebel- 
lious Kirgheez, although the Russian journals 
assert that the revolt had its origin in Khiva, 
and that that state must be punished for it. 
These movements of Russia in Central Asia 
are of equally momentous importance, whether 
we regard them in a political and strategical 
view, or in their bearings on the extension of 
civilization and commerce. Russia has already 
done very much, in proportion to the time she 
has exercised control there, for the develop- 
ment of the countries on the Oxus. A plan 
for a net-work of railways has been prepared 
by Prince Michael Nicholaivitch, and ap- 
proved by the Emperor and his council, of 
which about 922 miles, it was expected, 
would be completed in 1871. The most 
important line is projected from the western 


shore of the Caspian Sea to the southern slope: 


of the Caucasus. The objective point on the 
Black Sea is Poti. The railway from this 
place to Tiflis, it is understood, is finished. 
From Tiflis a road will extend to Baku, and 
will there connect by a line of steamers with 
Krasnowodsk, a newly-established fort on the 
eastern shore of the Caspian. A road is pro- 
jected from there through the steppes and 
across the plateau of Kaplankir to the banks 
of the Oxus. The engineering difficulties in 
the way of operating some parts of these 
routes are very great, owing to the drifting 
sands which are liable in exposed places to 
bury the road with all its works at any time. 
Nevertheless, the Russians are working at 
their railway enterprises with a zeal that 
renders it quite probable that within the next 
ten years we shall be bronght into convenient 
communication with countries now. quite un- 
known to us. 

Russia has already taken important steps 
for the advancement of agriculture and certain 
branches of industry in East Toorkistan. A 
commission has been for several months en- 
gaged in investigating the productions and 
capacity of the steppes of Dshizzak, and an 
increased exportation of silk, cotton, wool, 
hides, dried fruits, and other raw articles, is 
promised, to be accompanied, of course, with 
the enjoyment by the dwellers on the Oxus 
and Jaxartes of comforts of which they have 
never dreamed. 

The advance of Russia upon the Oxus has 
already given rise to apprehensions, as yet 
only hinted at by the English, that complica- 
tions may arise between the Russian and Brit- 
ish interests in Afghanistan. Once in firm 
possession of the right banks of the Oxus, un- 
der the provocations of such unquiet neigh- 
bors as the Toorkomans and the Afghans, the 
Russians will hardly be restrained from cross- 
ing. Rumors of Russian intrigue in Afghanis- 
fan have been whispered already. It is no 
secret that Abderraman Khan, the formidable 
rival of Sheer Ali Khan, whom we have pre- 
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viously mentioned, stands high in favor with 
the governor-general at Samarcand, and that 
he receives a yearly stipend from St. Peters- 
burg. A report prevailed recently in India, 
and in Cabul, that the Russians intended to 
set up Abderraman Khan in the place of 
the present Khan of Bokhara, because the 
latter had not been able to keep his turbulent 
subjects under satisfactory restraint. This 
story has not been confirmed: Abderraman 
Khan has a strong party and a considerable 
force on the left bank of the Oxus, and it is 
not probable that the loyalty of the Russian 
politicians will allow them to neglect to use 
him when time and circumstances shall make 
his services desirable, 

The extension of the Russian power to the 
East can hardly fail of effect upon the integ- 
rity of the British Empire in India. Confi- 
dence in the permanency of this dominion has 
been greatly shaken of late by the threatening 
attitude assumed by the Mohammedans, the 
dangerous character of which is more devel- 
oped every day. It was strikingly exemplified 
during the summer in the assassination of 
Chief-Justice Norman by a fanatic Mussul- 
man on the steps of the court-room. To repel 
the Mussulman agitation, the British have to 
depend upon the native Hindoos —the Bra- 
mins, a race whose lack of spirit and of revo- 
lutionary ardor contrasts most unfavorably 
with the wild enthusiasm of the Mohamme- 
dans—and upon the troops which can be sent 
from England. These facts have not been 
much discussed publicly in England, but there 
is no doubt that the situation in India has 
been carefully considered in the Cabinet. <A 
project has been devised for the establishment 
of direct railroad communication with India. — 
A few years ago Colonel Chesney, advancing 
his project for the Euphrates Railway, was 
pronounced a visionary. Now, a scheme for a 
railway 5,311 English miles long receives 
favorable consideration from the Government 
and from the British and Indian press. A de- 
tailed plan, of which the estimates reach the 
sum of 40,600,000 pounds sterling, has been 
referred to a parliamentary committee. It is 
contemplated, however, that the cost shall not 
be borne by a single country, but shall be laid 
upon all the lands through which the railway 
will run. It is shown by the estimates of 
Messrs. William Lord and George Thomas that, 
by this line when completed, it will be pos- 
sible to perform the journey from the Thames 
to the Hoogly, which now takes nearly a 
month, in seven days, thirteen hours, and 
twenty minutes. It begins to be evident that, 
if Great Britain does not build such a road, 
Russia will anticipate her in securing direct 
railway communication with the whole East, 
and will establish herself in a position to cut 
the British off from their own possessions, and 
eventually to undermine their power there. 

CHAMBERS, Rozert, LL. D., the younger 
of the two brothers whose copartnership, under 
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the style of W. & R. Chambers, fills so large a 
space in the bibliography of the nineteenth 
century, was born at Peebles, a pretty town 
in the south of Scotland, July 10, 1802. His 
father was at one time a prosperous manufac- 
turer, but was ruined by the competition of 
machine with hand-loom weaving, and, with 
the wreck of his fortune, removed to Edin- 
burgh, where, by the aid of his excellent and 
energetic wife, he managed to bring up credit- 
ably a family of six children. Robert, the 
second son, grew up a quiet, self-contained boy, 
who may be said to have devoured books from 
his infancy. Im the preface to his collected 
works he writes: “Books, not playthings, 
filled my hands in childhood: at twelve I was 
deep not only in poetry and fiction, but in en- 
cyclopedias.” He read almost unceasingly, 
and occasional duties required by his parents, 
he himself tells us, were grudged if they kept 
him from study. The rudiments of a classical 
education he obtained at the Peebles Grammar- 
School, and he made further progress under 
the teaching of an Edinburgh instructor. But 
his father’s misfortunes compelled Robert, 
who was intended for the Church, to forego 
the advantages of a university education. At 
the age of fifteen he opened a small book-shop 
in Leith Walk, a long suburb stretching from 
Edinburgh to its port-town of Leith. He 
managed this humble business with so much 
tact and energy that in 1822 he was enabled to 
remove to India Place, Edinburgh, where his 
establishment soon became a favorite resort 
with intelligent book-buyers. While convers- 
ing with his customers, he would occupy him- 
self in making quill-pens, which he sold among 
other articles of stationery. When George lV. 
visited Edinburgh, it was the self-reliant young 
bookseller of India Place who was employed 
by the city authorities to copy in vellum the 
address presented by them to the king. Robert 
Chambers’s first essay in literature was made 
by commencing a small periodical called the 
Kaleidoscope. The literary work was entirely 
his, while his elder brother William set the 
type and printed it, without any assistance. 
It was not a pecuniary success, and, in 1823, 
it was discontinued. The same year his first 
work appeared, entitled ‘Illustrations of the 
Author of Waverley,” a pleasant anecdotical 
volume, which at once attracted for the young 
author the notice of the leading literary men 
of Edinburgh. Jeffrey, then wielding the 
powerful pen of the Review, with the quick 
intuition of intellectual clairvoyance, said, 
“There’s mettle in that lad.”” Mr. Chambers’s 
second work, ‘“ The Traditions of Edinburgh,” 
appeared in 1824, This entertaining book, 
which has been frequently reprinted (the last 
time in 1868), while full of humor and ro- 
mance, is, at the same time, most accurate in 
its details. It gained for its author the friend- 
ship of Sir Walter Scott, Henry Mackenzie, 
and other literary men of Scotland. In 1826 
the “ Popular Rhymes of Scotland” appeared, 
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and in the year following was published his 
“Pictures of Scotland.” Although now a 
prosperous bookseller, Mr. Chambers found 

leisure to write and compile upward of a dozen 

volumes in three years. Among the number 
was a “ History of the Rebellion of 1745-46,” 

forming the most popular addition made by 

any author to Constable’s Miscellany. It was 
followed by histories of the insurrections of 

Montrose, Dundee, and Mar, and by a “Life 
of James the First.” During the same time, 

he edited a collection of Scottish songs and 
ballads in three volumes, wrote a compact 
little history of Scotland for juvenile readers, 
and edited a newspaper known as the Edin- 
burgh Advertiser. The agitation throughout 
Great Britain, in 1831, for parliamentary re- 
form awakened a necessity for the spread of 

education. Lord Brougham proclaimed that 
the ‘schoolmaster was abroad,” and, after the 
passage of the Reform Bill of 1832, organized 
the ‘Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” On the 4th of February—six 
weeks before the Penny Magazine was issued 
by this organization—the first number of 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, a folio. sheet 
of closely-printed matter, was published, at 
the low price of three halfpence, by William 
ard Robert Chambers. Its success exceeded 
not only expectation, but the means of pro- 
duction. The Edinburgh Journal, the first 
high-class, cheap periodical published in Great 
Britain, and its successor the Penny Magazine, 
were the practical embodiments of that fruit- 
ful scheme for improving the education of the 
people by means of good and low-priced 
serials, which originated with and was so ably” 
advocated by Henry Brougham, James Mill, 
and others. William and Robert Chambers 
and Charles Knight will be remembered as the 
fathers and founders of this class of literature. 
In the year 1829 the brothers united in the 
production of a “Gazetteer of Scotland,” 
which was given to the world in 1832, the 
year that the firm of W. & R. Chambers, one 
of the literary and commercial successes of 

the century, was formed. Three years Jater, 
Robert compiled the “‘ Biographical Diction- 
ary of Eminent Scotsmen,” in four octavo 
volumes. His next important work was the 
“Cyclopedia of English Literature,” a publi- 
cation of higher rank than any previous com- 
pilation of a similar character. Not less than 
a quarter of a million of copies of this excel- 
lent introduction to the British classics have 
been sold in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. This work was followed by his ‘Life 
and Letters of Robert Burns,” including his 
poems, This edition is the most complete and 

useful ever given to the public, and it should 

not be forgotten that the profits of the work, 

amounting to over one thousand dollars, were 

given to Burns’s surviving sister. ‘‘ Domes- 

tic Annals of Scotland,” three octavo vol- 

umes, and a “Life of Tobias Smollett,” were 

Robert Chambers’s latest works. He also ed- 
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ited the ‘Book of Days” and “ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia.” Among the various volumes 
which were edited by the two brothers may 
be mentioned “Information for the People,” 
“ Editions of Standard English Works,” ‘“ Tracts 
for the People,” ‘History of the Crimean 
War,” and ‘‘ Chambers’s Educational Course,” 
of nearly seventy volumes. 

No notice of Robert Chambers and his writ- 
ings would be complete without mention of an 
anonymous work of a philosophical character, 
entitled the ** Vestiges of Creation.” The 
controversy which this remarkable book, the 
matrix of Darwin’s, engendered, was most en- 
venomed; and when, in 1848, Dr. Chambers 
was selected to be Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
he thought it expedient to withdraw in the 
face of a storm raised against him as the sup- 
posed author. There were good reasons why 
he should not admit the authorship. Had he 
done so, the religious bodies of Scotland and 
England would have risen against the firm, and 
their numerous educational works would have 
been driven from the schools. For business 
reasons, rather than from any other cause, the 
author chose not to father a book which must 
certainly be regarded as one of the greatest 
speculative works of the nineteenth century. 
Should it be proved that Robert Chambers 
wrote it, his title to fame will be materially 
strengthened, for the writer of that book was 
the forerunner of Darwin. In a letter to his 
friend General J. G. Wilson, dated St. An- 
drews, September 9, 1866, Dr. Chambers re- 
marks; “It is only this last week, after an in- 
terval of three years, that I have got once 
more settled in a house of my own. My health, 
after being out of order for an equal space of 


time, is now completely restored. I am setting. 


up a household with one young daughter and 
three grandchildren, hoping to have a few 
pleasant leisurely years at the close of a life 
which has perhaps been too active and labori- 
ous. Of my eight daughters, six have been 
married (one of these dead), another has died 
unmarried, and one remains, not yet marriage- 
able. Occasionally a married daughter comes 
to see me with one or two little ones—always 
a great pleasure. My eldest son is now the 
principal partner of any activity in our con- 
cern. at Edinburgh, for my brother, although 
still fit for that kind of work, has entered up- 
on a period of office, as Lord Provost of the 
city, which engrosses all his time.” The dis- 
tinguished author, editor, and publisher, died 
at St. Andrews, March 17, 1871, and was in- 
terred by his own request close by the tower 
of St. Regulus, in the cathedral burying-ground 
of St. Andrews. Robert Chambers was aman 
who experienced in its broadest sense the as- 
surance of the sacred proverbialist: ‘‘Seest 
thou a man diligent in business?) He shall 
stand before kings: he shall not stand before 
mean men.’” 
On the appearance several years since of a 
collection of miscellaneous papers, under the 
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title of ‘Select Writings of Robert Cham- 
bers,” in which were included four volumes 
of his delightful essays, an eminent English 
critic said: ‘‘It is marvellous to imagine how 
much the writer who dissipates himself in 
constant periodical publication does actually 
produce. On an estimate, it would seem as 
if his very breath had been a printed sentence: 
as if his mouth never opened but to deposit 
types, as the gifted fairy princess dropped dia- 
monds. The many years which Robert Cham- 
bers, in particular, has devoted to literary pro- 
duction, have accumulated a mass which, we 
believe, would astonish; were it all placed in 
a manuscript: heap before his eyes, even him- 
self. And when we reflect upon the charac- 
ter of the whole—how good it has been, how 
free from objection, how well calculated to 
attract and benefit the popular mind in the 
very humblest circle where the art of reading 
is taught, yet often addressing the highest and 
most cultivated—we cannot but consider that 
the writer has been a marked benefactor to 
his country and his kind. He has displayed 
great judgment in the choice of his many de- 
signs, and great talent in his contributions, to 
their far and wide acceptation as guides to the 
useful, and pleasant pastimes to the recreative. 
Scotland has reason to be proud of his and his 
brother’s labors. The influence they have had 
nationally is incalculable; and the seed they 
have sown must bear an inestimable harvest 
for many a future year, and for tens of thou- 
sands yet unborn.” 

CHEMISTRY. Gaseous and Liquid Notes 
of Matter.—Cagniard de la Tour, in 1822, dis- 
covered that volatile liquids, such as ether, al- 
cohol, and water, when heated in hermetically- 
sealed tubes, became vapors of apparently only 
about three times the original bulk of the liquid. 
To investigate these phenomena more fally, 
Prof. Andrews, of Belfast, devised a novel form 
of apparatus, and made experiments covering 
a period of ten years. He used glass tubes in 
which the properties of matter could be studied 
under such varied conditions of temperature 
and pressure as had never before been realized. 
A steel screw was made to enter a space in a 
tube filled with water and mercury, this space 
having above it the gas or vapor to be exam- 
ined. The whole contents and parts of the 
apparatus were so proportioned that the gas 
or vapor did not come into view till it was 
reduced to about one-fortieth of its original 
volume. This arrangement worked so per- 
fectly, that accurate measurements of com- 
pression were obtained at different tempera- 
tures up to a pressure of 300 atmospheres. 
Carbonic-acid gas, partly liquefied in the ap- 
paratus, the temperature being at the same 
time raised nearly to 31° C., gradually lost the 
surface of demarcation between its liquid 
and gaseous states; and finally, the distinct 
joining-point of gas and liquid became indistin- 
guishable. If the temperature exceeded 31° 
O., liquefaction could not be effected even 
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with a pressure of 400 atmospheres. The tem- 
perature at which liquid ceases to be formed 
under any degree of pressure that can be ap- 
plied, is called the ‘critical point.” For car- 
bonic acid this point is 30.9° O., or 87.7° Fahr. 
Prof. Andrews conceives these experiments to 
afford the strongest grounds of believing that 
the liquid and gaseous conditions are only 
different forms of the same state of matter. 

A Law in Chemical Dynamics. — Messrs. 
Gladstone and Tribe communicated to the 
Royal Society in June the results of their 
investigations of the process by which one 
metal has the power of decomposing another 
metal, until the more powerful metal has en- 
tirely taken the place of the other. Their 
experiments were generally performed as fol- 
lows: In a tall glass they placed 72 cubic cen- 
timetres of an aqueous solution of a salt of 
known strength, at 12° C.; a perfectly clean 
plate of metal of 3.230 square millimetres was 
then weighed and placed vertically in this 
solution without reaching either to the top or 
the bottom; the action was allowed to proceed 
quietly for ten minutes, when the plate was 
removed, and the deposited metal scraped off. 
The loss of weight gave the amount of metal 
dissolved, and represented the chemical action. 
The most complete series of results was with 
copper and nitrate of silver: 


In the earlier terms of this series, twice the per- 
centage of silver-salt gives three times the chemical 
_ action, The close agreement of the observed num- 
bers with those calculated on this supposition con- 
tinues as far as the 9th term. The law then breaks 
down, and after about 7 per cent. the increased ac- 
tion is almost in direct ratio with the increased 
strength. The position of the plate in the solution 
was found to make no difference to this 2-3 law. 
Similar series of experiments were made with zinc 
and chloride of copper, zine and sulphate of copper, 
zine and nitrate of lead, iron and sulphate of copper, 
and other combinations ; and, in every instance where 
the solution was weak and the action simple, the law 
of three times the chemical charge for twice the 
strength was found to hold good. It was proved 
that the breaking down of the law at about 3.5 per 
cent. of salt in solution was irrespective of the quan- 
tity of the liquid, or of the time for which the plate 
was exposed, With 72 cub. centims. of a 1:41 per 
cent. solution of nitrate of silver, the rate of action 
remained sensibly the same for as long as twenty- 
five minutes, notwithstanding the constant deposi- 
tion of silver. This apnstenity paradoxical result is 
due to fresh relays of the original solution being 
brought up to the plate by the currents produced, 
and that period of time elapsing before any of the 

roducts of decomposition are brought back again 
in their circuit. 

When it was perceived that within easily-ascer- 
tainable limits the chemical action is the same for 
Bimilar consecutive periods of time, experiments were 
made in far weaker solutions. It was only necessary 
to lengthen the time of exposure. It was thus found 
that the law of three times the chemical action for 
twice the strength of solution holds good through 
at least eleven terms of the powers of 2; in fact, from 
a solution that could dissolve one gramme of copper 
during the hour, to a solution that dissolved only 
0.000001 gramme, a million times less. 

The manner in which the silver is deposited on a 
copper plate was examined, and the currents produced 
were studied. At first a light-blue current is per- 
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ecived flowing upward from the surface of the plate 
presently a deep-blue current pours downward, and 
these two currents in Sppoette directions continue to 
form simultaneously. similar phenomenon was 
observed in every case where a metallic salt attacked 
a plate of another metal. The downward current 
was found to be a solution of almost pure nitrate of 
copper, containing about three times as much NO, as 
the original silver solution, while the upward current 
was a diluted solution of the mixed nitrates. More- 
over, the heavy current took its rise in the entangled 
mass of crystals right against the plate, while the 
light current flowed from the tops of the crystalline 
branches. It was evident that, when the fresh silver 
was deposited on these branches, and the fresh cop- 
per taken up from the plate, there was not merely a 
transference of the nitric element from one combina- 
tion to another, but an actual molecular movement 
of it toward the copper plate, producing an accumu- 
lation of nitrate of copper there, and a corresponding 
loss of salt in the liquid that is drawn within the in- 
fluence of the branching crystals. Hence the oppo- 
site currents. — 
The amount of action in a circuit of two metals and 

a saline solution must have as one of its regulating 
conditions the conducting-power of that solution. It 
appeared by experiment that a strong solution of 
nitrate of silver offers less resistance than a weak 
one; and it was also found, on adding nitrate of 
potassium to the nitrate of silver, that its power of 
attacking the copper plate was increased; that the 
augmentation of the foreign salt increased the action 
still further; and that the 2-3 law holds good be- 
tween two solutions in which both the silver and 
potassium salt are doubled, though it does not hold 
geod if the quantity of foreign salt be kept constant. 

imilar results were obtained with mixed nitrates 
of silver and copper, 


Heat in Chemical Combinations.—Dr. An- 
drews, of Belfast, is the author of along and 
careful series of experiments, to ascertain the 
heat developed in the combination of acids 
and bases, The results prove that the heat 
developed in the union is determined by the 
base and not by the acid; that, when a neutral 
is converted into an acid salt by combining 
with one or more atoms of acid, no change of 
temperature occurs; and that, when a neutral 
is converted into a basic salt by combining 
with an additional proportion of base, the 
combination is accompanied with the evolu- 
tion of heat; and other laws of minor interest 
were also demonstrated. In the following 
table, the author gives a summary of the more 
important of his experiments, arranging the 
acids in the order of their thermal action: 


Potash. Soda, Ammonia. 

AGP Deg. Deg. Deg. 
Sulphuric acid,.............. 8.3878 | 3.358 2.976 
Oxalie Ba tevesiviolis Kh. 8.058 8.040. 2.648 
Hydrochloric acid........... 8.021 8.982 2.623 
WHTIC QUID acess ak Comets oes 2.993 | 2.929 2.566 
KCCEIGACIO Ms po lsbis.snt e's oe ce 2.852 | 2.8382 2.492 
Tartaric acid...........eceen 2.732 2.710 2.876 


He remarks. that it is interesting to observe 
how closely the results in the three vertical 
columns agree relatively with one another. 
The acids follow in the same order under each - 
base, and even the differences in the amount 
of heat disengaged by the several acids in com- 
bining with the different bases approximate 
in many cases closely to one another. Thus 
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the heat given out when the sulphuric acid 
combines with potash exceeds that given out 
when the oxalic acid combines with the same 
base by 0.320°, the corresponding differences 
in the case of soda and ammonia being 0,313° 
and 0.328°, If, in like manner, we compare 
the differences between the heat disengaged 
by the acetic and tartaric acids, we fall upon 
the numbers 0.012°, 0.122°, and 0.116°. Even 
in the case of the oxalic, hydrochloric, and 
nitric acids, which disengage so nearly the 
same amount of heat, the same order is ob- 
served with the three bases. 

Ozone and Hygiene.—From January, 1869, 
to February, 1871, Dr. Cohen, of Quincy, IIL, 
was engaged in taking daily ozonometric ob- 
servations. In all that time there was not a 
total absence of ozone from the atmosphere for 
more than three or four days at a time, and 
this occurred only in very cold weather. Dur- 
ing that period Dr. Cohen and his medical 
brethren of Quincy remarked that less of 
malarial disease existed then than ever be- 
fore, and indeed exhibited a marked decrease; 
while, on the other hand, catarrhal and bron- 
chial affections increased in prevalency. In 
a communication to a Quincy paper, the author 
says: 


Within the last few weeks there has been aremark- 
able exemplification of the effects of the sudden ap- 
pearance of a large amount of ozone in the atmos- 
phere ; from the latter part of January to February 
6th, there had, been a considerable quantity indi- 
cated; and it will be recollected that catarrhal and 
eruptive fevers were then quite prevalent. On Feb- 
ruary 6th, the ozonometer recorded “ gg a intense,” 
and from February 7th to March 10th, inclusive, the 
record was ‘‘ none,’’ with the exception of one day, 
February 26th, on which it was ‘‘ moderately in- 
tense,’’ and five other days, at intervals, on which 
there was a slight indication. During this period, 
the complaints I have mentioned disappeared, but 
on March 11th the record was again‘ highly intense,”? 
and has remained fluctuating with a tendency to a 
high degree up to this day. Mark the results: in- 
fluenza, bronchitis, tonsillitis (which some sharp 
practitioners have dignified with the title of diph- 
theria, a disease which never appears unless there is 
a continued excessive amount of ozone present) 
some cases of pneumonia, and. other severe catarrhal 
affections, have appeared as if by magic, while inter- 
mittent, remittent, and typhoid fevers—often preva- 
lent at this season, but’ never when those affections 
: res ieee are rife—are scarcely, if at all, 

eard of, Sisk» 


He thus recalls his experience in the same 
‘line of investigation in New Orleans: 


During the epidemic of yellow fever in New Or- 
leans, in 1867, not a trace of ozone could be dis- 
covered; and, by the observations of Prof. Ford and 
myself, this condition of the atmosphere continued 
during the entire winter following, which was marked 
by the prevalence of an unusual number of cases of 
malarial fevers, characterized by various types. In 
the autumn and winter of 1868, however, according 
to the observations of Prof. Ford, a very large amount 
of ozone was constantly present, and, whi e, for the 
first time in many years, not a single genuine case 
of yellow fever was reported, and much less than the 
usual amount of intermittent, remittent, and typhoid 
fevers prevailed, influenza, diphtheria, and pneu- 
monia, became almost epidemic. 
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A writer in the American Journal of Science 
sums up the recent investigations of Engler 
and Nasse as follows. Following Meissner’s 
method, they used an ozonizing tube 85 centi- 
metres long, containing 28 wires enclosed in 
glass, and a coil sufficiently powerful to render 
the entire bundle of electrodes luminous in 
the dark: 


If the ozonized oxygen be passed through a U-tube 
80 centimetres wen Pal one centimetre in diameter, 
containing zinc-sodium in fragments, the ozone odor 
disappears completely. If the same tube be placed 
between the potassium iodide solution and the water 
over which the cloud appears, the formation of the 
cloud is not interfered with ; thus showing that it is 
only the ozone and not the antozone which is de- 
stroyed by the zinc-sodium. Since Meissner con- 
cedes that the ozone must be removed to detect the 
antozone, it follows that, were the antozone formed 
in the electrizing tube, the gas issuing from it after 
ie through the zine-sodium tube, and thus beir. 

eprived of ozone, should, on bubbling throng 
water, produce a cloud; but this the authors find not 
to be the case. Moreover, they show that, if the 
stream of oxygen issuing from the potassium iodide 
solution be passed through a tube 1.3 metres long, 
filled with fused calcium chloride, the antozone dis- 
appears ; while ozone passed through such a tube is 
unaffected. But, if the gas from the ozonizing tube be 
passed directly through this calcium chloride tube, 
then through potassium iodide solution and then 
through water, the cloud appears with full strength. 
Engler and Nasse hence infer that the antozone is. 
formed when the ozone is destroyed in presence of 
water, and only then. Whence they conclude, with 
Von Babo and Weltzien, that antozone is only hydro- 

n peroxide. In support of this view they give the 

ollowing experiments: 1. The stream of eleetrized 
oxygen, deozonized by a solution of potassium iodide, 
was yam through a spiral tube 1.5 metres long, 
and found to give the mist on passing through water. 
This spiral was then heated in a zine chloride bath ; 
as the temperature rose, the mist formed became less 
and less, disappearing completely at 170°, and re- 
turning again as the tube cooled. 2, The stream of 
deozonized oxygen was passed through a short tube 
containing fragments of potassium hydrate, and then 
through four narrow tubes 60 centimetres long filled 
with glass fragments; but its mist-forming power 
was hardly weakened ; when these tubes were cooled 
to —20°, however, no mist appeared on passing it 
through water; and, when two narrower and empty 
tubes were used, and the stream of gas continued 
for 24 hours, water condensed in them which gave 
the reactions of hydrogen peroxide. In conclusion, 
the authors show that the division of oxides by 
Schénbein into ozonides and antozonides is not well 
founded. 


Indigotin. — Commercial indigo contains 
from fifty to sixty per cent. of pure indigo-bIne, 
the remainder being gluten and various resin- 
ous substances formed indirectly from the 
decomposition of the indigo-blue, or directly 
from the indigo-plant itself. Certain matters 
are also added occasionally as adulterants. 
The laboratory mode of purifying commercial 
indigo is to treat it successively with dilate 
sulphuric acid, with boiling water, and with 
alcohol; but this treatment does not yield a 
chemically-pure product. The dyers’ method 
of purification gives a better result; it consists 
of converting indigo-blue into indigo-white by 
reducing agents, and, subsequently, reoxidizing 
it. MM. d’Agnier and Baeyer have recently 
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discovered a more ready mode of preparation, 
by which they obtain the article chemically 
pure. They find, on boiling finely-powdered 
commercial indigo with aniline, that the 
whole of the coloring-matter dissolves, yield- 
ing an intensely deep-blue solution, most of 
the impurities being left behind. The solution 
is filtered while hot, and allowed to cool grad- 
ually. In five or six hours almost the whole 
of the indigotin is deposited in a crystalline 
state. A second crystallization from an ani- 
line solution, followed by alcoholic washing, 
purifies it perfectly. As thus prepared, indi- 
gotin hasa brilliant coppery lustre by reflected 
light, in this respect resembling pure Prus- 
sian ‘blue, and rivals in appearance the indi- 
gotin obtained by sublimation. The authors 
have also discovered that, to some extent, 
indigotin is soluble in hot benzol and chloro- 
form, depositing itself as a floceulent precipi- 
tate on the solution cooling, Alcohol and 
ether also dissolve it at their boiling-points, 
but in very small quantity. 

New Coloring - Substanees.—Pyrogallic acid 
melted with naphthalic acid and other ingre- 
dients (not mentioned by Prof. Baeyer, the 
discoverer) yields a coloring-substance, which 
he calls “gallein.” This appears as a brown- 
ish-red powder, or as metallic-green crystals. 
On boiling these with water, zine, and sul- 
phuric acid, the color changes to light-reddish 
yellow, and, after further treatment, large 
brownish crystals are obtained, to which the 
name “‘gallin” has been given, and of which 
“‘gallein” forms a small part. Heating “ gal- 
lin” with concentrated sulphuric acid to 200° 
Cent., ifs color changes to a greenish brown, 
and, after the reaction is completed, and the 
mass has been boiled, and the deposit washed, 
another coloring-matter, ‘ cerulein,” appears. 
This is soluble in hot water, and imparts an 
indigo-blue color. ‘‘Reforcin” and “ fluores- 
cin,” the latter dyeing silk and wool yellow 
without a mordant, are other products discov- 
ered in pyrogallic and naphthalice acids by 
Prof. Baeyer. 

Prof. Botger has ascertained that, by dissolv- 
ing molybdie acid in concentrated sulphuric 
acid with heat, a colorless fluid is obtained 
supposed to be a double acid. When a little 
of this is heated in a porcelain crucible till it 
throws off vapors, and absolute alcohol is 
added, a blue color. appears, which can be 
used to dye silk without a mordant. 

Artificial Bases.—In the address of Dr. An- 
drews, president of the Chemical Section of 
the British Association, at its last meeting, 
mention was made of recent triumphs in pre- 
paring artificial bases. Picoline is one of 
these, a base isomeric with aniline. Baeyer 
discovered the process of its artificial manu- 
facture, for which he has two methods. One 
is founded on an experiment of Simpson, in 
which a new base was obtained by heating 
tribromally] with an alcoholic solution of 
ammonia. By pushing farther the action of 
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the heat, Baeyer succeeded in expelling the 
whole of the bromine from Simpson’s base 
in the form of hydrobromic ‘acid, and in 
obtaining picoline.. The same chemist. has 
also prepared artificially collidine, another 
base of the pyridine series. To this list of 
remarkable synthetical discoveries, another of 
the highest interest has lately been added by 
Schiff—the preparation of artificial coniine. 
He obtained it by the action of ammonia on 
butyric aldehyde (O,H.O). The artificial base 
has the same composition as coniine prepared 
from hemlock. It is a liquid of an amber- 
yellow color, having the characteristic odor, 
and nearly all the usual reactions, of ordinary 
coniine. Its physiological properties, so far 
as they have been examined, agree with those 
of coniine from hemlock, but the artificial 
base has not yet been obtained in large quan- 
tity nor perfectly pure. 

New Bases.—Stenhouse has obtained two 
new bases, furfuraniline and furfurtuluidine, 
by the treatment of aniline furfurol. The 
bases. are nearly colorless, but form beau- 
tifully-colored salts. By treating codeia with 
chloride of zinc, Matthiessen and Burnside 
have obtained apocodeia, which stands to co- 
deia in the same relation as apomorphia to 
morphia, an atom of water being abstracted 
in its formation. Apocodeia is more stable 
than apomorphia, but the action of reagents 
upon the two bases is very similar. As regards 
their physiological action, the ‘hydrochlorate 
of apocodeia is a mild emetic, while that of 
apomorphia is an emetic of great activity. 
Other bases have been obtained by Wright by 
the action of hydrobromic acid on codeia,. In 
two of these bases, bromotetracodeia and 
chlorotetracodeia, four molecules of codeia are 
welded together so that they contain no less 
than seventy-two atoms of carbon. They 
have a bitter taste, but little physiological ac- 
tion, 

Pyrene is the name given to a new product 
of the distillation of coal-tar, having a higher 
boiling-point than anthracene. It may be iso- 
lated by combining it with picric acid, with 
which it forms a red crystalline mass. Am- 
monia unites with the acid and sets free the 
pyrene in the form of colorless leaves which 
closely resemble anthracene, are soluble in 
alcohol, benzol, ether, and bisulphide of carbon. 
It melts at 142° C. Nitric acid readily con- 
verts it into nitro-compounds.. The formula 
of pyrene is Oye Ho. 

Iodo-Sulphates. — Prof. Zinno, of Naples, 
obtains the little-known compound iodo-sul- 
phurie acid from the reaction of ioduret of 
starch and sulphuric acid. He prepares the 
acid and its salts by the following modes: 
1. With alkaline sulphates and iodoret. of 
starch; 2. By dissolving some determinate 


proportions of iodine and the solution of the — 


said sulphates; 8. By making the iodine act 
on the hyposulphates of alkali; 4. By the 
action (already mentioned) of sulphuric acid 
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on iodoret of starch, or on iodine itself. Ac- 
cording to the author, the second process is 
the best, and this is the one from which he 
developed the three iodo-sulphates of soda, 
potash, and ammonia. Each of these salts is 
soluble in water, but very slightly in alcohol; 
the first and third are partly effervescent; 
they are, besides, decomposable by heat and 
by light, direct and indirect. 

Spontaneous Explosive.—The Scientific Amer- 
ican says that some experiments, recently 
conducted at the Philadelphia High School, 
demonstrated that when a strong solution of 
phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon is poured 
upon finely-powdered chlorate of potash rest- 
ing on paper, and that mixture is exposed to 
air, upon the evaporation of the bisulphides, 
the phosphorus, being left in a finely-divided 
state, intimately mixed with the chlorate, the 
mixture presently explodes spontaneously, 
with a loud report. The explosion is analo- 
gous to that of phosphorus and chlorate of 
potash when struck or rubbed together, the 
mixture in the case cited being, however, 
much more perfect than can be obtained by 
any mechanical means. 

Dynamite. — This explosive (which is a 
combination of silica with nitro-glycerine— 
the former making the nitro-glycerine safer 
for handling) has been tested by comparison 
with other powders by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. The report sums up as follows: 

1. The preparation of nitro-glycerine, and the 
explosive mixtures of which it forms a part, partic- 
ularly dynamite, is simple, safe, rapid, and gives a 
uniform product. 2. These preparations can be ren- 
dered safer for transportation and keeping than 
gunpowder. 3. The loss from decomposition is less 
than the deterioration of gunpowder by pulveriza- 
tion and dampness. 4. For equal weights, dynamite 
has from two to ten times the strength of gun- 

owder; for equal volumes, four to sixteen times, 

n the use of dynamite, 20 to 40 per cent. of expense 
and 40 to 70 per cent. of time are saved. For equal 
weights dynamite removes 5 to 6 times as much 
rock as powder, for equal volumes 8 to 10 times. 
5. In water or rock impregnated with water, 50 per 
cent. of expense and 100 per cent. of time are saved 
by the use of dynamite. 6. The gases resulting from 
the explosion of dynamite are much less noxious 
than those from that_of gunpowder. 

A comparison) of dynamite and gun-cotton gives 
the following results: 1. For poll, volumes, gun- 
cotton is less powerful than dynamite by 30-40 per 
cent. 2. Gun-cottor costs 20-30 per cent. more than 
dynamite. 8. Gun-cotton, for marino blasting, has 
all the disadvantages of gunpowder. 4, The gases 
from the explosion of dynamite are less noxious 
than those from the explosion of gun-cotton. 5, 
Gun-cotton is more sensitive to heat and mechanical 
derangements than dynamite. Dynamite is also 
easier of preparation, 

The disadvantages of dynamite are: 1. The easy 
separation of nitro-glycerine from the silica by 
water, in case the cartridges, permeable to water, are 
left for some time submerged. 2, Becoming hard 
at a temperature which causes difficulty in working 
and using it. 

Lithofracteur.—-This (Anglicé) “ stone-break- 
er” is a patented invention of Prof. Engels, of 
Cologne. Lithofracteur is a new explosive com- 
posed of nitro-glycerine as a base, and gun- 
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cotton, the constituents of gunpowder, some 
chlorates, and an infusorial earth. The sub- 
stances are blended in a special way, and the 
details of the manufacture are kept secret by 
those concerned in it. The product is a black 
compound of the consistence of soft putty, and 
is made up for use into paper cartridges 44 in. 
long by $ of an inch in diameter, and weighing 
1% oz. each. When lighted in the air by or- 
dinary means it simply burns out, leaving a 
light white powder as a residuum; but, when 
itis ignited either in the air or in a closed 
chamber with a capped fuse, its full violence 
is developed. It is safe under all ordinary and 
even extraordinary circumstances of storage 
and transit, as recent experiments in England 
and lengthened use on the Continent have 
proved. It was used by the Prussians against 
the French during the recent war, Herr En- 
gels being the operator. After Fort Issy was 
taken, the Prussians destroyed a number of 
French heavy siege-guns by blowing off their 
muzzles with lithofracteur. 

A long series of experiments was recently 
conducted in England to test the value of the 
compound. The following are given as some 
of the results : 


The preliminary experiment consisted in throw- 
ing a box containing 5 lbs, of lithofracteur from the 
top of the quarries, at a height of 150 feet from the 
ground, into the plateau below. The box was 
smashed and the cartridges were scattered about, 
but not one was exploded. A cartridge was then 
lighted by an ordinary fusee, when it burned slowly 
out. Another cartridge was then placed upon a 
block of stone and fired with a percussion fuse, 
when a violent report followed, and the top face of 
the stone was broken off. The power of the litho- 
fracteur when confined was then exhibited by firing 
Cree in the bore-holes of several blocks of stone, 
which were shattered into many fragments. The 
tamping in all cases was effected with water, thus 
proving the usefulness and reliableness of the com- 

ound in workings where wet ground was met with. 

he next part of the programme consisted in firing 
a number of shots, both horizontal and vertical, in 
the face of the quarry. As these were more or less 
ye ire ee of each other, we need only notice a few 
of them, although they all give extraordinary re- 
sults. The holes. were mostly bored under the 
direction of some of the mining gentlemen present, 
who, with a view of testing the compound to the 
utmost, selected the worst pense's spots, some of 
which, they stated, gunpowder would not possibly 
touch. The first of these blasts was made with a 1 
lb, 14 oz. of lithofracteur placed in a horizontal bore- 
hole 8 ft. 4 in. deep, and 14 in. in diameter. A large 

uantity of the stone was blown out to the front, and 
the face of the rock was scaled and-eracked over an 
area of 20 ft. 6 in, wide by 18 ft. high. A couple 
more shots were then fired simultaneously near to 
the last, the bore-holes were each 3 ft. deep, and 
were charged with 13% oz. and 1 lb. 4 oz. respectively, 
and an immense face of rock was brought down. The 
best blast, however, was the Jast. of this series; it 
was fired in a vertical bore-hole, 4 ft. 6 in. deep, on 
a ledge of rock, about 23 ft. from the level of the 
plateau below, 1 Ib. 14 0z. of lithofracteur. being 
used. The explosion brought down at least 20 tons 
of rock, and loosened an enormous mass, behind the 
bore-hole, the shot being one of the finest we ever 
saw with so small a quantity of material. Some ex- 
periments were next made with the view of showing 
the disruptive effect of lithofracteur on iron, and for 
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this purpose a 4 ft. length of 75 lbs. double-headed 
rail ern ih on its side, being supported at each end 
at a height of 3 in. from the ground, A charge of 
1 Ib. 8 oz. of the compound was placed in a lump on 
the centre of the rail, and tamped with paper, three 
old sleepers being placed on the tamping, and fired 
with a percussion fuse. A startling report ensued, 
the fragments of the sleepers being sent in all direc- 
tions, and on examination the rail was found much 
bent, and with one head eut through, and 11 in. of 
the web blown away in the centre. 


Delicate Test for Nitric Acid,—The employ- 
ment of sulphate of aniline as a reagent to de- 
tect with accuracy the least trace of nitric acid, 
is recorded in the Scientific American, The 
modus operandi is as follows: Place in a 
watch-glass about 1 cubic centimetre of pure 
and concentrated sulphuric acid at 1.84; then 
pour, drop by drop, half a cubic centimetre 
of a solution of. sulphate of aniline, prepared 
by mixing 10 drops of commercial aniline with 
50 cubic centimetres of diluted sulphuric acid. 
A glass rod is dipped in the liquid to be tested, 
and then introduced in the watch-glass and 
stirred in a circular way, the experimenter 
from time to time blowing slowly on the 
agitated liquid. If it contains traces of nitric 
acid, circular lines of a deep red are soon vis- 
ible, coloring the whole liquid to a pink. On 
adding a very small quantity of nitric acid to 
the liquid, it becomes of a carmine color. This 
simple process can be applied to the detection 
of nitric acid in the commercial sulphuric acid. 
Hypoazotic or hyponitric acid produces the 
same reaction; moreover, when any traces of 
hyponitric acid are detected, the distinction can 
easily be made by the use of starch and iodide 
of potassium, acidulated by sulphuric acid. 

The Spectroscope in Chemical Analysis.—The 
editor of the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
gives a chapter from his experience in chem- 
ical spectroscopy, concerning which less is 
generally known than about the use of the 
spectroscope in astronomical researches. He 
says: 

We have tried several forms of instruments, with 
prisms yeeving in number from one of flint glass to 
six of bisulphide of carbon, and, as the result of these 
trials we have concluded that an instrument fur- 
nished with good telescopes and a single flint-glass 
prism is all that is necessary for chemical use. A 
piece of apparatus that requires much adjustment or 
delicate manipulationis altogether out of place.in the 
laboratory. 

A common fault with the ordinary spectroscope is, 
that they are made too small in all their parts. We 
should prefer for our own use an instrument which 
had peta. of two inches aperture, although those 
of one inch aperture do very good work. But with 
the large instrument we have been enabled to detect 
potassium and rubidium in substances in which our 
small instrument did not show a trace. 

The scales with which almost all spectroscopes are 
furnished are of but little use except to the beginner, 
and we have eventhen found them to be ofa positive 
disadvantage. The eye may soon be educated to 
know the relative places aud the colors of the lines 
given by the various elements, Itis much less liable 
to err than when an arbitrary scale is used that may 
become displaced. The sodium line is always pres- 
ent, and serves as a standard of reference. The 
Scales on no two instruments that we have ever seen 
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were precisely alike, and therefore, in referring to 
scale numbers, it is always necessary to reduce them 
to some known standard. 

Candy Adulterations—Mr. Endemann, as- 
sistant chemist of the New York Health De- 
partment, has examined a great variety of 
candies collected from yarious dealers by the 
sanitary inspectors. The following is the sub- 
stance of his report:  appateids 

“ Inorganic adulterations were detected in 
only two cases, in both cases in lozenges, to 
the extent of three and six per cent. In one 
establishment visited, a white powder was ob- 
tained, which proved to be gypsum, sulphate 
of lime, (ae 

“ Coloring-Matters.—Reds were either car- 
mine or aniline red; both harmless. 

“Blues were either ultramarine or Prussian 
blue; both harmless, 

“Yellows were either saffron, chromate of 
lime, chromate of baryta, chromate of lead, 
gamboge, or yellow vegetable colors precipi- 
tated by alum and chalk. ne 

“Of ten samples examined, five were col- 
ored with chromate of lead and one with gs 
boge, both of which are poisonous. 

“Greens were found to be harmless. 

“ Flavors.—Oil of peppermint is often adul- 
terated with oil of turpentine. The other 
flavors’ are generally artificial ethers, as, for 
example, butyric ether. Many of these are 
considered injurious. 

“ Substitutes for Sugar and Gum-Arabic.— 
Glucose, starch-sugar, is common in some kinds 
of candy. Starch is extensively used as a sub- 
stitute for the more expensive gum-arabic, 
Both of these substances are harmless. “ 

“In conclusion, the public is cautioned 
against highly-colored yellow, orange, and 
greet candies, and against highly-flavored can- 

ies.” OLR 

Utilizing Gas-Lime.—Lime ‘spoiled in the 
purification of gas has long been regarded as a 
waste product, and the expense and trouble 
of its removal drove the London gas compa- 
nies to use ferric hydrates in its stead. This 
residuum is now employed in making “‘ Prideux 
cement,” for protecting floors and roofs from 
rain; also for paving-stones, with a prepa- 
ration of broken flag, and as a material for 
hearths and mantel-pieces. The cement 
“sets”? in about twelve hours. The London 
Builder says of its composition : 

It is not a Portland or a Roman cement, although 
some hydraulic characters are very distinct. It does 
not set so quickly, but allows more time for finishing 
up the faces of moulded work. It is farfrom common 
mortar, for without any sand it can be formed into 


blocks, which set hard throughout. A piece ofa 
mantel-piece which had been made some six months, 


gave the following results upon analysis: Me 
Carbonate of limes... 6... cccecce sneer ccees 69.08 
Sulphate of lime (hydrated)........----++.+ 22.63 
Hydrate of lime........ Saauctaue ss Fawebens 1.36 
Sulphide of calcium.......... RO cig apecnde trace 
Insoluble matter......-.sccceerscececsseces 6.50 
Alumina and oxide Of iron.........sesse0e 45 


It is obvious, from the above, that the setting must 
at first be due to the combination of water with the 
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dehydrated sulphate of lime, or, in other words, the 
plaster of Paris formed by the calcination of the 
cement. The quantity of caustic lime which is pres- 
ent in the cement keeps the plaster of Paris always 
fresh, that is, dehydrated, until mixed with excess 
of water employed at the moment of using it. This 
will account for the fact that the cement does not lose 
its quality by keeping, as the hydraulic cements do. 
After the plaster of Paris is set, the caustic lime 
goes on absorbing carbonie acid, and thus indurating 
the mass in the ordinary manner of lime-mortars. 


The Phosphate Process for utilizing Sewage. 
—A second paper on this subject was read be- 
fore the British Association during the year 
by David Forbes, F. R.8., explaining the 
operation of his process on the large scale. 
To the disposal of sewage, by distributing it 
over the land at once, there are several objec- 
tions. The suspended and most offensive solid 
matter cannot sink into the soil, but remains 
upon the surface, covering the place with its 
fetid deposits, and polluting the atmosphere; 
moreover, sewage, though rich in ammonial 
salt, is poor in phosphates, and therefore its 
application to general farming is restricted. 
It is claimed that, by the phosphatic process, 
these difficulties are overcome. This con- 
sists in treating the sewage with a solution of 
the native phosphate of alumina dissolved in 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, which arrests 
decomposition and causes the precipitation of 
the suspended matter. The liquid thus puri- 
fied will now carry to the land a considerable 
quantity of soluble phosphates in addition to 
its other ingredients. 

The phosphate process, as applied to the 
complete precipitation of the sewage, is in suc- 
cessful operation at the Tottenham Sewage 
Works, and goes a step farther than suggested 
above, by precipitating all the fertilizing ma- 
terials. ‘The sewage is run into reservoirs 
along with a suitablé quantity of the phos- 
phate solution, and immediately afterward 
milk of lime is run in sufficient to neutralize 
the acid of the phosphate solution. This pre- 
cipitates the phosphates in solution together 
with all the organic matter, and, after settling, 
the supernatant water can be discharged into 
the streams, without polluting them. The 
purification requires from three to eight hours. 
At the Tottenham Sewage Works one ton of 
such phosphate is employed for 500,000 gallons 
of sewage. The phosphate is mixed, in a state 
of powder, with 12 to 14 ewts. of sulphuric 
acid. After standing a short time, it is dis- 
solved in water and run into the sewage. 
The milk of lime is added until the sewage 
gives a faint alkaline reaction. An analysis of 
some dried sewage deposit, thus produced from 
London sewage, indicates 0.57 per cent. nitro- 
gen, equal to 0.69 ammonia, and 28.52 per cent. 
phosphoric acid, equal to 62.26 phosphate of 
lime. The writer, however, does not think the 
manure will pay the cost of the process, though 
it will nearly do so, and is considerably more 
advantageous and economical than the other 
processes proposed, 
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Changes of Color produced by Cold.—Prof. 
E. J. Houston, of Philadelphia, has published, 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, a 
statement of his investigations on this subject. 
In his experiments on solids, the reduction of 
temperature was obtained by the evaporation 
of ether, bisulphide of carbon, or liquid sul- 
phurous acid, the substances operated upon 
being placed in vessels exposed to that cold- 
producing action. The degrees of change in 
temperature necessary to cause change in color 
are not set down; but the following are some 
of the results with solids: 

Sulphide of Mercury.—Changes from a bright red 
to a brighter red. 

Bisulphide of Tin.—Changes from a brownish 
orange-yellow to a lighter brownish-yellow. 

Subsulphate of Mercury.—Changes from a yellow 
to a greenish-yellow. 

Lodide of 
lighter orange. 

Chromate of Lead.—Changes from a yellowish- 
orange to a yellowish-green. 


The effect of cold on the color of solutions 
is thus stated : 

Sulphate of Copper.—Solution of a pure blue; 
deepens on the application of cold. 

errocyanide of Potassium.—Saturated solution of 
a nearly pure yellow ; becomes tinted slightly with 

Treen, 

Chloride of Copper.—Solution of a bluish-green ; 
becomes a more decided bluish-green. 

Sesquichloride of Iron.—Solution, orange-yellow ; 
becomes an orange-yellow in which the yellow is 
more predominant than in the preceding. 

Sesquinitrate of Jron.—Solution, orange-yellow, 
like the chloride. 

Wishing to obtain a solution that could be exposed 
to a much lower temperature without freezing, a so- 
lution of the chloride of copper in ether was prepared. 
The color was yellowish-green. When exposed toa 
low temperature by the evaporation of the bisulphide 
-of carbon, the color changed very decidedly to a pure 
green. 

The author adds: “It can hardly be urged, 
with fairness, that all colored compounds 
should be equally influenced by the action of 
the less rapid heat-vibrations, for the differ- 
ences presented by bodies, as regards their 
transparency or opacity to light, or their dia- 
thermancy or adiathermancy to heat, clearly 
indicate a very great difference in their molec- 
ular structure, which difference offers reasons 
amply sufficient to explain why the colors of 
some compounds should be more influenced 
by heat than others. Again, there can be 
little doubt that more extended observations 
will increase the great number of compounds 
already noticed. For instance, the well-known 
change from red to yellow, presented by the 
red iodide of mercury, dissuaded us at first 
from submitting it to an experiment. On a 
careful trial, however, it was found to illus- 
trate the law, changing to a decidedly darker 
red up to the temperature requisite to alter its 
crystalline form. 

““The theory also receives further support 
and confirmation from the following considera- 
tions: 

“Tt is well known that when a yellow and a 


d.—Changes from an orange to a 
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red substance, which have no chemical action 
on each other, are mixed together, the result- 
ing color is orange. The explanation is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the raising of the less 
rapid red vibrations by the yellow, and the con- 
sequent lowering of the yellow by the red, the 
mean resulting vibration being that capable 
of producing orange light.” 

The Coloring-Matter in Foliage —Mr. H. C. 
Sorby contributes an interesting paper on this 
topic to Nature. He announces that, up to 
the middle of 1871, he had been able to dis- 
tinguish several dozen coloring-matters in the 
leaves of different. plants, and far more than 
that number in the petals and fruits, and had 
no doubt that further inquiry would readily 
increase the list. The subject would be un- 
manageable if he did not divide the varieties 
of coloring-substance into well-marked groups 
by means of their optical characters. The 
colors are not only related to one another op- 
tically and chemically, but also have a very 
similar connection with the growth of the 
plants. The very numerous tints of foliage 
depend almost entirely on the relative and 
absolute amount of the various colors of the 
different groups. The groupings suggested by 
Mr. Sorby are as follows: 

1. The Chlorophyll group is distinguished 
by being insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, and in bisulphide of carbon. There 
are three or four species, giving well-marked 
spectra, with several narrow, dark absorp- 
tion-bands, one or more of which occur at the 
red end. The mixed chlorophyll of ordinary 
green leaves may be obtained in a tolerably 
satisfactory state by heating in alcohol dark- 
green holly-leaves, previously crushed so as to 
insure rapid solution, and then, when cold, 
agitating in a test-tube with bisulphide of car- 
bon. This sinks to the bottom, holding nearly 
the whole of the dark-green chlorophyll ‘in 
solution, while nearly all the xanthophyll re- 
mains dissolved in the alcohol. 

2. The Xanthophyli group also contains sey- 
eral distinct species, but only two are common 
in leaves, one being more, and the other less, 
orange. They are characterized by being in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and in 
bisulphide of carbon; and when dissolved in 
the latter their spectra show two not very 
distinct absorption-bands at the blue end; but 
the red, yellow, and yellow-green rays are 
freely transmitted. They may be obtained 
from yellow leaves, by the use of alcohol and 
bisulphide of carbon. 

3. The Lrythrophyll group comprises a 
number of pa ine soluble in water, in alcohol, 
and in ether, but insoluble in bisulphide of 
carbon. Those met with in leaves are more 
or less purple, made bluer by alkalies, and red- 
der by acids; and thus sometimes plants con- 
taining the same kind may vary more in tint, 
owing to a variation in the amount of free 
acid, than others colored by entirely different 
kinds. The erythrophyll may be obtained, 
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free from chlorophyll and xanthophyll, by 
heating the leaves in alcohol, evaporating to 
dryness, redissolving in water, filtering, and 
evaporating at a gentle heat. 

4, The Chrysotannin group contains a con- 
siderable number of yellow colors, some so 
pale as to be nearly colorless, and others of a 
tine, dark, golden yellow. They are soluble 
in water, in alcohol, and in ether, but not in 
bisulphide of carbon. Their spectra show a 
variable amount of absorption at the blue end, 
usually with no bands when in their natura] 
state, but sometimes with one or more suffi- 
ciently distinct when they are oxidized. They 
may be obtained free from chlorophyll and 
xanthophyll by processes similar to those 
made use of in the case of erythrophyll, and 
leaves should always be selected which are as 
free as possible from colors of that group. 

5. The Phaiophyll group comprises a num- 
ber of more or Jess brown colors, insoluble in 
bisulphide of carbon, and of variable solubility 
in water or alcohol. The spectra show strong 
absorption at the blue end extending over the 
green; often the red is very dull, and some- 
times there are definite absorption-bands when 
the solution is acid, neutral, or alkaline. 

Fluorescent Solutions. — President Henry 
Morton, of the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, contributes to the American Journal of 
Science some interesting observations on the 
color of fluorescent solutions. He examined 
the tincture of turmeric, which is set down in 
the standard works as fluorescing red. He 
found that when concentrated it has a rich, 
orange-red color, but, when the solution is 
diluted until its color is reduced to. yellow, 
the tluorescence appears green. A marked in- 
crease in the amount of fluorescence is visible 
after the solution has been filtered through 
bone-black, as the light-absorbing coloring- 
matter is removed. By continuing the decal 
oration until the liquid is colorless, or of a 
be light tint, the fluorescence is distinctly 

ue. 


The results with the spectroscope, when it was a 
plied to this substance, were the same as with the 
solution of asphalt. Such also is the case with tine- 
tures of entoroena ty which, when fresh and green 

ives apparently a green light, and, when ol and 
rown, a gray color. ; 

Finally, I took up the nitrate of uranium, about 
which such contradictory statements have been pub- 
lished. This salt in its solid state gives a brilliant 

en fluorescence, whose spectrum is figured by 
ecquerel, and abounds in green rays; but in solu- 
tion it gives a very feeble fluorescence, far inferior 
to that of turmeric, and of no more oe tint than 
would be due to its yellow color. So in fact says 
also the s pemepsones b 

From these results it would seem that the mole- 
cules of fluorescent bodies in solution are not capable 
of restricting their vibrations to limited apne but 
move at rates corresponding with all refrangibilities, 
haying simply an excess of the higher ones, though 


the same substances in the solid state may act quite 


differently, as in the case of nitrate of uranium, and 
possibly the fluorescent material in the asphalt, which 
may be related to the solid hydro-carbon fluoreseing 


green, which Becquerel mentions. 
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The Ammonium-Amalgam Controversy.— 
The American Journal of Science for May 
contains a paper by the late Dr. CO. M. Weth- 
erill, on the existence of the so-called com- 
pound, ammonium-amalgam. After describing 
the preparation of methyl-ammonium oxalate 
by Lea’s process, he says that when a portion 
of fluid sodium amalgam, the size of a pea, was 
placed by him in a small test-tube (4 inch diam- 
eter), and the solution of methyl-ammonium 
oxalate was added, the swelling (or formation 
of the mercury with the so-called metal ammo- 
nium) was observed both with and without 
shaking, in the cold and warm. The same ex- 
periment was performed with different speci- 
mens of methyl-ammonium oxalate; in some 
instances the swelling was from eight to ten 
times the original volume, which was very 
much less than the turgescence of the ammo- 
nium salt. The methyl-ammonium amalgam 


- presented the same buttery appearance as the 


ammonium amalgam... When the lump was 
pressed between two plates of glass, myriads 
of gas-bubbles were apparent; when these 
were pressed out, the amalgam was ,at once 
restored to the condition of mercury. A piece 
of filter-paper was placed upon a glass plate, 
then saturated with a strong solution of the 
recrystallized methyl-ammonium oxalate; a 
globule of mercury the size of a small pea was 
placed upon the paper with the negative poles 
of twenty Bunsen cells in contact with it, the 
positive pole touching the paper; the globule 
of mercury swelled slightly, presented a but- 
tery appearance, attached itself to and amal- 
gamated the blade of a penknife which was in 
contact with the negative pole, and, upon be- 
ing pressed under a glass plate, showed innu- 
merable gas-bubbles in its substance—in fact, 
was a metallic froth. It results from these ex- 
periments that the compound ammonium ex- 
amined by this author may form the so-called 
amalgam. 

Sulphur in IUuminating Gas.—The follow- 
ing practical method of proving the presence 
of sulphur in illuminating gas is published by 
Ulex, of Hamburg. 

If a platinum dish is filled with half a litre of water 
and heated over a Bunsen burner until all the water 
is evaporated, a viscous fluid is found on the outside 
of the dish, where it was in contact with the flame 
which is concentrated sulphuric acid. A secon 
proof of the presence of sulphur in purified coal-gas 
ean be obtained from lamp-chimneys. After being 
used a short time, their interior becomes lined with 
a white coating, and in places with incrustations. If 
they are rinsed out with water, sulphate of ammonia 
is found in this. 
following: If several gas-burners have been ignited 


_ inaroom for several evenings, it is only necessary 


to rub the tip of the finger over a pane of glass and 
wash it off with distilled water, to obtain a solu- 
tion, which turns white and milky, on the addition 
of barium chloride, from sulphate of baryta, and 
brick-red on the addition of iodide of potassium 
and mercury. . If the windows of a room in which 
gas is burnt are not washed for a week, thousands 
of small lustrous crystals may be observed in sun- 
light, which also give the above reaction, and prove 
to be sulphate of ammonia, and, as the solution has 
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A more convincing proof is the- 
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an acid reaction, contain an excess of sulphuric acid. 
To the presence of sulphate-of-ammonia fumes in a 
room must probably be ascribed the difficulty with 
which plants are raised in the same, and often die, 
and the complaint of persons with weak lungs of the 
dryness of the air in rooms where gas is burned, 
while in reality the moisture of the same is so much 
increased by burning-gas. 


Chemistry of Tobacco-Smoke.—Drs. Vohl 
and Eulenberg have invariably found nicotine 
in commercial smoking-tobacco—four per cent. 
or more—while only traces of it could be dis- 
covered in chewing-tobacco and snuff. They 
say that there are no cases on record of nico- 
tine-poisoning from the use of snuff or chewing- 
tobacco. The gaseous products of the combus- 
tion of good cigars and smoking-tobacco are 
oxygen, nitrogen, marsh-gas, carbonic oxide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and hydrocyanie acid. 
Other products are formic, acetic, metacetic, 
butyric, valeric, and carbolic acids; creosote 
and succinic acid, a solid hydro-carbon and a 
liquid hydro-carbon. The poisonous charac- 
teristics of tobacco are found in the alkaloids 
of. the pyridin and picolin series, produced 
from the destructive distillation of wood as 
well as from tobacco.. Experiments upon ani- 
mals proved that these were sufficient to cause 
death. The same alkaloids resulting from the 
distillation of opium, Drs. Vohl and Eulenberg 
suggest that those substances, and not the mor- 
phine, cause the effects noticeable in opium- 
smoking. 

- Chinese Varnish.— The Chinese varnish, 
schio-lias, employed for making wooden ves- 
sels water-tight, is said to be made by mixing 
three parts of fresh-beaten, defibrinated blood 
with four parts of slacked lime and some alum 
—the result being a thin, &ticky mass, which is 
immediately ready for use. Wooden chests 
coated two or three times with this varnish 
have performed the journey over Siberia to St. 
Petersburg and back, and remained sound 
and water-tight. Even baskets of straw, used 
in China for the transportation of oil, are made 
perfectly fit for the purpose. Pasteboard by 
its use becomes both in appearance and firm- 
ness like wood. In China most of the ex- 
posed wood-work is coated with schio-lias, 
which gives it an ugly red appearance, but it 
gains in durability. — 

- Etching on Glass.—In place of using aqueous 


hydrofluoric acid for engraving on glass, Mr. 


Siegevart recommends a solution of eight parts 
of any alkaline fluoride dissolved in 100 parts 
of water, mixing this solution, just previous to 
use, with one part of oil of vitriol. In order 
to remove any trace of organic matter, the 
glass before immersion in the bath should be 
thoroughly cleansed with a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
A few hours’ exposure is said to be sufficient 
at ordinary temperatures to obtain a true frost- 
ed surface. 

Chloralum.—tThis article, the accurate chem- 
ical term for which is chloride of aluminium, 
is coming into use in England as a disinfectant, 
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and is highly commended in some of the Eng- 
lish journals. A writer in the Chemical News 
says: 

Solutions of chloralum from 1005 to 1010 sp. gr., 
i. e., containing from 1 to 8 parts of chloride to 140 
or to 70 parts of water, are sufficiently strong to keep 
fish and meat which have been simply dipped in 
them and then suspended in the dry air. The quan- 
tity of antiseptic used is but a small fraction of one 
per cent., and the preservation complete if the neces- 
sary precautions have been taken. According to my 
observations, chloralum is more active than sulphur- 
ous acid. : 

Both sulphurous acid and chloralum are available 
when the carbolic and cresylic acids cannot be used, 
owing to their smell, flavor, and causticity. I have 
employed the last-named agents very largely for sev- 
eral years, and they stand unrivalled for a limited 
number of medical and economic purposes, but 
chloralum covers a much larger field of useful appli- 
cations, and we are not yet acquainted with a tithe 
of these. Proof positive of its unequalled value is the 
extraordinary rapidity with which medical_men have 
taken it up, and reported on its use in the treatment 
of wounds, arresting the fetor of cancer, checking the 
throat lesions in di shtheria and scarlatina, preventin 
suppuration, absorbing from the air the odor of fres 
Beek in a manner not yet explained, in addition to 

estroying many fetid emanations which are simply 
masked by carbolic acid, and which are offensive, if 
not even actively poisonous, 

The London Cotton Mills, Limited, have under- 
taken the manufacture of wools and waddings con- 
taining a definite parentage of chloride of alumin- 
ium. Cotton-wool thus treated is styptic and anti- 
septic. It may be used as a padding under bed-sores 
for the absorption of fetid secretions, and suspended 
in the air as a filter of atmospheric currents. A cur- 
tain containing a layer of this wool, within a light 
porous covering, suspended over the door of a sick- 
chamber, will very materially check the dispersion of 
fencer een from a sick-room into other parts of 
a house. 


Tests for Alum in Bread.—Mr. R. C. Moffat, 
of Glasgow, having been engaged to report 
professionally on the occurrence of alum in 
some breads, found the usual tests untrust- 
worthy and awkward. After making about 
two hundred experiments, none satisfactory, 
on the old methods, he adopted a process 
known as Horsely’s, which recommends the 
bread to be placed in vinegar for a short time, 
the vinegar to be strained off and a little am- 
monia added to the clear liquor to neutralize 
the acid. An alcoholic solution of logwood 
was then added, which, it was said, gave the 
solution a blue color when alum was present. 
Fourteen loaves had been given him to test, 
and with Mr. Horsely’s process every one of 
them contained alum; but, in experimenting 
further, he found that the blue color was pro- 
duced when no alum was present, and that the 
most reliable test for detecting the presence of 
alum in bread or flour was the simple alco- 
holic solution of logwood, without any of the 
burning, boiling, or other processes. One hun- 
dred and twenty grains of chip-logwood, di- 
gested in eight ounces of methylated spirits for 
eighteen hours, then filtered, yielded a solution 
which, when brought in contact with bread 
or flour free from alum, produced a pale- 
yellow or straw color, but a dark red when 
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alum is present. With this test he had 
found that only one of the fourteen loaves 
contained alum—showing that alum is not used 
so extensively for the purpose of whitening 
bread as has been supposed by many, 

Cheap Hydrogen.—The Journal of the So- 
ciety of Arts records successful experiments 
by MM. Tessie du Motay and Marechel (discov- 
erers of a cheap mode of obtaining oxygen) 
to make hydrogen economically. Alkaline and 
earthy hydrates, such as hydrate of po’ 
soda, strontia, baryta, and chalk, are mix 
with charcoal, coke, anthracite, pit-coal, or 
peat, and heated to a red heat, when they are 
speedily decomposed into carbonic acid and 
hydrogen, without further loss of heat than is 
due to the production of those two gases. The 
hydrates (especially those of chalk or lime) 
can be used over indefinitely in this process, 
provided they are moistened each time with 
water, so as to reproduce the decomposed 
hydrates. In this operation the hydrogen is 
generated without any special production of 
steam, and may thus be produced without any 
other generating apparatus than the retorts 
themselves, 
to the direct action of the steam, are not sub- 
ject to any interior alteration or damage. It 
follows, therefore, that. the hydrogen gas, 
produced by the decomposition of the above- 
named hydrates by means of carbon, can be 
generated at a very small cost, and with the 
same facility as carburetted hydrogens from 
the distillation of pit-coal or other organic 
hydrocarbon matter. These alkaline and 
earthy alkaline hydrates may be mixed with 
the different mineral or vegetable combusti- 
bles, either in a definite chemical proportion, 
or without a fixed or determinate proportion, 
and in any suitable distilling or heating ap- 
paratus, in order to produce, when heated to 
ared heat, hydrogen gas for illuminating and 
heating purposes. The advantage of the pro- 
duction of hydrogen as cheaply as oxygen, 
which has been obtained, is likely to create a 
revolution in many industries, and especially 
in metallurgy. A cheap method of producing 
a great heat in order to reduce metals, such 
as platinum, gold, silver, and iron, has long 
been sought for in Europe, where the oxy- 
hydric blow-pipe is now used to melt the plati- 
num in a calcium crucible. By this discovery 
it becomes possible to obtain an immense heat. 
which could be regulated by a simple tap. 
Enamellers and porcelain-makers may thus’ 
get rid of one of their greatest troubles. 

New Chlorine Process.— The use of man- 
ganese is now dispensed with in making chlo- 
rine at the Widnes Alkali Works, England. A 
mixture of air and hydrochloric-acid vapor is 
passed over a mass of broken brick heated to 
700° Fahr., that has previously been soaked in 
a solution of blue vitriol and dried. An almost — 
complete decomposition of the acid takes 
place. The copper salt acts in some unknown 
way, as it is found at the end of the operation 


These retorts, not being exposed 
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unchanged; the sole obvious result being, that 
the chlorine of the acid is set free by the 


‘ oxygen of the air, with a rapidity that leaves 


nothing to be desired. Although this process 
has not yet been worked on a manufacturing 
scale, considerable experience has -been ac- 
quired in regard to it, and the difficulties to 
which it at first seemed liable have been over- 
come. One inevitable difficulty, arising from 
the dilution of the chlorine, has proved to 
be less serious than was anticipated; it has 
not been found to interfere with its applica- 
tion to the manufacture of potassic chlorate or 
of bleaching-powder. % 

CHILI,* a republic of South America. Pres- 
ident, for the term from 1871 to 1876, F. Erra- 
zuriz. The revenue for 1871 is estimated at 
$11,550,000; the expenditures at $12,542,493. 


The home debt, on July 12, 1869, amounted to 


16,686,103 piastres, and the foreign debt to 
23,238,720 piastres, making a total public debt 
of 39,924,823 piastres. The troops of the line 
numbered, in 1871, 5,176 men, and the National 
Guard, in 1870, 52,721 men. The area of Chili, 
according to the official work on the census of 
1865, amounts to 132,622 square miles. The 
fleet in 1870 consisted of 12 screw-steamers, 
manned by a battalion of marines of four hun- 
dred men. 

The following table exhibits the population 
according to the census of 1865,+ and an offi- 
cial calculation made in 1868 on the basis of 
the rate of increase of the population during 
the previous period : 


PROVINCES, 1865. 1868. 
PEEOOIOS, Siceims ys vo fas %8,972 81,615 
Coquimbo.............. 145,895 154,183 
Aconcagua.............. 124,828 130,672 
Valparaiso,............. 143,629 142,168 

ANtIAZO.........00.000. 341,683 864,171 
Colchagna.............. 233, 147,598 

ICO 5 da) asic e's ae G So ants Ee 3 
yo ee 100,575 104,245 
Maule.......... sa sthies 187,983 206,075 
WORN asc csuch be ckie. 25,409 122,070 
Concepcion............. 146,056 148,340 
yo TERS a ae ee 71,901 s109 
‘VRIGLVARsaisdcee's ods odds ,429 26,059 
Lianquihue........ Rf vee 87,601 40,986 
Chiloe....... oy Ae 59,022 »346 
The colony of Magalla.| 

nes (Punta Arenas)... 195 644 

| Se Per eee Eee 819,223 1,908,350 

To this estimate of the population, ac- 
conting toa remark in the census re- 
port, about 10 per cent. must be added, 
as not counted in the census, say...... 190,835 
Besides, there are about 80,000 Arauca- 
nians and 3,800 Patagonians not in- 
cluded in the census................... 83,890 
Total population of Chili..... pe eS 2,182,985 


The movement of commerce, embracing the 
imports from and the exports to the other 
countries of America and Europe in 1869, to- 
gether with the amounts of the same for 1868, 
was as follows: 


*See, in the Awertcan ANNUAL CycLopzpra for 1870, 
& detailed account of the area of the several provinces. 
t The census is taken every tenth year. 
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COUNTRIES, Imports. Exports. 
POP. asda vcccceesescsases.s -»| $1,700,000 | $7,060,00C 
Argentine Confederation....... 1,480,000 230,000 
WPM OMA Ma alan stop uleea's nade le is «2 40,000 1,960,000 
PIL Ips abo seen acs hace ties 680,000 50,000 
BOI WIR ais Van Bie cenks « bileoks sestd 140,000 510,000 
NOMA MOFICH 4. sme so oe 50s cen 1,490,000 79,000 
Other Countries of America.... 840,000 290,000 
America, 1869......... -++--| $5,870,000 | $10,890,000 
America, 1868............0 5,360,000 6,430,000. 

Hila. seis. ones. tw steaiee 10,820,000 | 14,470,000 
France ....ccserees ap Uausila dacs 7,190,000 1,400,000 
RAIS, cietis'h onda desia via.aiaiseiers 2,290,000 850,000 
Belgium Wee t Ce avesebamnceues eens 590,000 50,000 

Other countries of Europe... 880,000 
Europe, 1869.............+5 $21,210,000 | $16,270,000 
Europe, 1868.............4. 20,330,000 | 22,070,000 

Other countries ........... 150,000 560, 
DORAL OOM cee cioss ve ccns -| $27,230,000 | $27,720,000 
Pota 16G8. os Ss. 3 oka h 25,840, 29,520,000 
On an average, 1861 to 1867..! 19,730,000 |! 23,690,000 


The number of vessels entering the Chilian 
ports in 1869, and their tonnage, were as fol- 
lows : 


1,699 English vessels, each of ai tons, 


148 German 

199 Italian x sf 6 3 
93 French hs : as tts 
36 Other European vessels ‘ 13) .,** 
643 Chilian ide $s 149), 4 

476 North American ‘* ae 154 
700 Other American ‘“ $ whi Ss 


12 Polynesian * “t Bits 


Total, 1869, 4,000 vessels of 1,872. tons. 

Total, 1868, 3,526 vessels, of 1,720 tons. 
Great progress continues to be made in the 
construction of railroads. The following shows 
the length of railroads completed and in course 

of construction (1 kilometre = 0.62 miles) : 


COMPLETED. 
Santiago to Curico.............esceeseees 185 kilometres. 
EEO: VEIDATBIBO: 66 ciccs scecasaes od 184 vy 
Caldera to San Antonio................ 150 de 
Ovalle to Tongoy......... alaie ke Spin sho ries Ar 4 ‘Af 
Coquimbo to Las Cardas ............... +» 62 
Tabellon to Chafiarcillo................. 43 re 
Carrizal Alto to Carrizal Bajo........... 40 gs 
MOUND fais nla cpiitas wecakh tanv'ck exper . 781.%=454.46 m. 
IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
Talcahuano to Chillan ...............000. 180 kilometres. 
San Fernando to La Palmilla............ 30 “6 
Llaillai to San Felipe.............ccee000 29.8 5 
ORME a ste Re ee dose cc Soe eens 239.8=148.67m. 
Total, completed.............. eeeee 131.7=454.46m. 
Grand totalonct ... ee es vee ovccecees OTL = 608.18M 


The roads from Santiago to Valparaiso and 
Curico are almost entirely, and all the roads 
in the course of construction wholly, owned 
by the state; the others belong to private com- 
panies, 

The population of the principal cities in 
1865 was as follows: 


PICU EEN staic'se vierele ac + «a Pieg bjaeic aaa’ 115,377 
MAPIN ENO cou widen ccos veces segbectets 70,738 
AR RR 8 a 9 TSE TS 2! : 900 
CONCEPCION id ies Fai o clc's « bs.b ods sindelaeeh al 13,958 

PT TOLOUR fo o's cs.0 eaicc oo slcccenssahadameee 550 
WAMERETIOS aisle iis cies.n:y <ciw'acsib'ctes vecomeanes +. 13,381 


The most important event in the history of 
the year was the election of a new President, 
which took place in September. Suffrage in 
Chili is by no means universal, as out of a 
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population of nearly two millions but forty 
thousand are qualified voters, The requisite 
qualifications are—to be of lawful age (twenty- 
five years, or, if married, twenty-one); to be 
able to read and write, and to have a certain 
income of at least $200. The struggle was of 
unusual significance, as the opposition to the 
Government comprised a large portion of the 
wealth and intelligence of Chili, and announced 
as its platform, in addition to other reforms, a 
determination to curb the power of the clergy 


in political affairs, to secure entire freedom of | 


religion, and, of course, to separate ere long 
Church from State. The Liberal (anti-clerical) 
party nominated as their candidate José Ur- 
menita, and the Oonservative. (clerical) party 
Federigo Errazuriz. The extensive patronage 
at the disposal of the Government was freely 
employed in the interest of the latter, and, in 


the opinion of the Liberal party, to this patron-- 


age his success was chiefly due. In Valparaiso 


and Santiago the voting was conducted with 


the greatest order; there was little noise and 
no disturbance. In some other parts of the 
republic there was more disorder, but nowhere 
a riot, and still less any attempt at revolution. 

The severest earthquake in Chili, since 1851, 
occurred on the 25th of March, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning. There-were three 
heavy shocks, lasting over a minute. As the 
day was a religious holiday, the churches were 
filled, when the walls and roofs commenced 
swaying. The multitude, intensely terrified, 
rushed wildly into the streets. No lives, how- 
ever, were lost. The movement was from east 
to west. Bells were rung by the force of the 
shock, and much property destroyed at Val- 
paraiso and Santiago. In the latter part of 
the year small-pox raged in the department 
of Los Andes and other parts of the republic, 
and caused great losses, 

The Government of Chili strongly opposed 
the annexation of St. Domingo to the United 
States, and the press of the country urged that 
the Government protest against it as the first 
step toward annexing all the Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics. 

Rich gold deposits were, in May, discovered 
in Cordova. 

For the purpose of promoting the education 
of the people, the Government established in 
a number of provincial towns circulating libra- 
ries, , 

A new dispute as to the true boundary of 
Chili and Bolivia has been occasioned by the 
discovery of the Oaracoles mines, which were 
yielding abundantly. In November, Sefior 
Frias, the Argentine minister, was appointed 
umpire in the dispute between Ohili and Peru. 
At the close of the year the Government was 
planning a scheme to effectually occupy the 
Araucanian territory. 

_ Federigo Errazuriz, the President-elect, is 
in the prime of life, and one of the prominent 
men in Chili. He has had a long and varied 
experience in public affairs, and has served as 
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the head of nearly every executive bureau. 
He has been Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Justice, 
and Minister of War, and a member of both 
branches of the national Congress. . ' . 
CHINA,* an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
Council of State is the highest official body, 
and consists of four high dignitaries and 
two assistants, selected from the Grand Col- 
lege. It is the duty of the latter to guard and 
protest against any decree which may be in 
contradiction to the fundamental laws of the 
empire, as contained in the holy books of Con- 
fucius. The members of the Council of State 
are called State Ministers. There are six de- 
partments, to wit: 1. For the appointment and 
control of civil officials throughout the empire ;_ 
2. Department of Finance; 3. Department of 
Public Worship; 4. Department of War; 5. De- 
partment of Justice (highest criminal court); 
6. Department of Public Works. Besides, there 
is a college which attends to foreign affairs. 
The area of China proper is estimated at 
from 1,294,000 to 1,548,000 square miles; of 
China and its dependencies at about 4,700,000 
square miles. The population of China proper 
is about 420,000,000; of its dependencies 
26,500,000. ; 
In March, the imperial authorities paid 
200,000 taels indemnity for the French prop- 
erty destroyed at Tien-tsin, and appointed a 
Frenchman to the position of imperial inter- 
pear with a salary of $15,000 per annum. 
hese concessions, it was thought, would be 
accepted as a full settlement of the Tien-tsin 
claims. But the Bishop of Pekin objected to 
the acceptance of the money; holding that 
when missionaries or Sisters of Charity devote 
themselves to work in China they give their 
labors and their lives, if necessary, but do not 
sell them. The money which the Lazaristes 
consented to receive he regarded as the price of 
blood. The Chinese should not be allowed to 
think that the blood of Christian missionaries 
is of monetary value. He further wished to 
discourage the view, too common among the 
Chinese, that any difficulty with foreigners, of 
what nature soever, can be settled by money. 
As regards compensation for destruction of 
property, the bishop would be willing to ac- 
cept money on the following conditions: The 
infliction of such punishment on the instigators 
and perpetrators of the massacre as the foreign 
ministers shall agree to be fitting; the erection 
on the actual site of the outrage of a substan- 
tial monument, with an inscription blaming 
the atrocity, and admitting the innocence of 
the victims. The murderers of two Russians, 
who were among the victims of the Tien-tsing 
massacre, were executed. The Russian con- 
sul, apprehensive that innocent persons might 
be brought up, as is the custom in China, to 
personate the guilty, insisted on a prompt exe- ~ 
cution, to prevent any such substitution. 


* See ANNUAL CycLopmpra of 1870 for an account of the 
imperial family. 
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About two years ago General Le Gendre, 
United States consul at Amoy and Formosa, 
had the courage to visit the savages of the 
southern end of Formosa, with whom he nego- 
tiated a sort of treaty for the preservation of 
the lives of shipwrecked sailors. He was led 
to that undertaking by the massacre of an 
American ship’s crew, including the captain 
and captain’s wife. These savages never 
spared any who were cast on their shores, and, 
as vessels are daily exposed to disasters on that 
island, it was desirable to effect an amicable 
arrangement with the natives, who could never 
be reached by armed expeditions. Although 
it was feared that not much reliance could be 
placed on the promises which were made to 
General Le Gendre, the mission was a success. 
Early in 1871, a junk, under English colors, 
was wrecked near Tai-la-suh River, with con- 
siderable loss of life, but the survivors were 
hospitably entertained by the chief of the 
eighteen southern tribes, with whom the ar- 
rangement was made. It was therefore be- 
lieved that these people would make no breach 
in the agreement which the consul made with 
them. They were manifesting a desire to carry 
out the stipulations agreed on, in their integ- 
rity. 

A new survey of the Yang-tse River has been 
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made by the American steamer Alaska, Cap- 
tain Homer Blake. By far the greatest portion 
of the foreign traffic on that great artery of 
China being carried on by American steamers, 
it was considered fitting that, when resurveys 
were needed, the navy of the United States 
should assume that task. 

The customs returns show the following 
amount of duties paid: 


Duties paid in Haiknan Taels (1 Tael equal to $1.52) 


at 8 Francs. 

DUTIES. 1868, 1869. 1870. 
Import duties...... 8,287,679 | - 3,472,820 8,569,250 
Export duties...... 5,341,600 546, 5,160,988 
Tonnage duties.... 67 223,549 207,815 
Duty paid by coast- 

ing trade......... 474,802 489,509 449,214 
Duty on home pro- 
ductions.......... 118,308 147,348 | 9,545,848 
Total taels....| 9,425,656 | 9,880,188 | 9,545,848 
Equivalent to gold. | $14,327,007 | $15,017,885 | $14,519,688 


The following is the official report of the 
foreign commerce of China in the years 1869 
and 1870—the commercial tael at $1.48. It 
embraces a list of the countries with which a 
trade was carried on, with the imports from 
and the exports to these countries; also the 
trade at each of the open ports: 


aT ds pa aa 1869. 1870. PORTS OPEN TO FOR- 1870. 
Imports, Exports. Imports. Exports. EIGN COUNTRIES. Imports, Exports. 
Great Britain....... 27,720,000 | 35,170,000 | 26,950,000 | 81,730,000 |Shanghai............ 51,640,000 | 84,840,000 
Hong-Kong......... 21,430, 12,310,000 | 19,770,000 1,440,000 Less reéxports...| 1,890, ae tiaras 
East Indies......... 19,'750.000 150,000 | 20,570,000 120,000 
WADOD 5 sock Soave cs 2,190,000 1,310,000 1,430,000 2,760,000 49,750,000 | 84,840,000 
Australia ........... 850,000 1,880,000 530,000 1,580,000 |Canton............. -»| 6,360, 11,720,000 
Singapore ......... 920,000 730,000 790,000 800,000 |Swatow.............. 4,120,000 860,000 
LETC REC ATE Sipe eee 480,000 190,000 340,000 100,000 |Amoy................ 8,230,000 | 1,620,000 
Philippine Isles..... 200,000 200,000 260,000 210,000 |Fu-tschen (Foochow)} 8,050,000 | 8,480,000 
EN Epler se Surat 10,000 Sere. ds. tis 30,000 240,000 |Takao (Formosga).... 110,000 650,000 
Cochin-China ....... 400,000 100,000 270,000 80,000 |Tamsui (Formoga)...)|  ...... | ...... 
Amoor Provinces... 130,000 10,000 100,000 930,000 |Ningpo............ roe 850,000 130,000 
Linch, TRI & eae ee 60,000 SAO OU Firs ictieigae, (ouxianectes Tschin-kiang......... bok Per 
United States....... 1,540,000 | 9,130,000 420,000 8,520,000 |Kin-kiang............ a ng NE Se 
South America..... 70,000 140,000 290,000 130,000 |Hankan....:.......3. ahist 1,950,000 
European Continent 720,000 | 8,880,000 540,000 2,990,000 |T'schi-fu (Cheefoo)...} 860,000 710, 
British Channel..... tee 400,000 | ..... ; 480,000 |'Tien-tsin............. 1,080,000 940, 
Other countries.....) = ...... 100,000 | ..... ; 80,000 |New-tschnang ....... 250,000 x 
otal, 1869........ 76,470,000 | 67,150,000 | . 72,290,000 | 61,690,000 LORAL.. oh ds as das 69,660,000 | 61,690,000 
Reéxports, 1870... 550, vaease 8,000, ppv: Reéxports....... BUR | i aa ieee in 
74,920,000 | 67,150,000 | 69,290,000 | 61,690,000 69,290,000 | 61,690,000 
Equivalent to gold.' 103,540,000 | 95.350,000 ! 98,890,000 | 87,950,000 | Equivalent to gold.! 98,390,000 ! 87,950,000 


The following table shows the articles of import and export in 1869 and 1870, and their 


respective values: 


Taels. Taels, 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS 
1869. 1870, 1869. 1870, 
BRDTON coi: sabes os. weg ocala 27,570,000 HOAOOUNN) “| LOU rc inteccncctss dee sasce ccs 87,070,000 80,280,000 
Cotton goods......ce.seeeeee 210,000 22,040,000 |Silk, raw............. eee ees 19,080,000 21,270,000 
Woollen goods ..........64.. «70,000 6,500,000 |Silk guods............ aliasiste 3900,000 2,040,000 
Cotton, raw material......... 660,000 ~ 4,000,000 |Other silk articles.......... 770,000 00,000 
MEIe ts ote ene vchs Svsnciaees 8,810,000 8,230,000 [Various .... ......... ee eee 8,330,000 7,400,000 
MMOMER cb Je Caio ass Wawieindss 910,000 630,000 
Various articles.............. 8,190,000 7,110,000 
Total taels......cscc0. 74,920,000 69,290,000 Total taels............ 67,150,000 61,690,000 
Equivalent to gold......... 103,540,000 98,390,000 Equivalent to gold........ 95,350,000 87,950,000 


The movement of shipping, in all the Chinese ports (arrivals and clearances), was as follows: 
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1868. 1869. 1870. 
Mas Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons. Ships Tons. 

45 sh ohn ae ee 7165 8,832,092 6,727 3,052, 6,577 8,125,590 
> Cid pmrarieleenl area 2 3/623 "237/327 4165 2'746,515 4.547 3.004.746 
GEFMADY «0. us seis} » pnicdinnenis es 1,772 467,087 2,387 666,266 1,804 870,607 
PLANES. o.cdhs ob cus cebeda caus 249 189,165 218 109,173 194 49,824 
RIT s codcvsst kere enaneee 222 91,312 202 86,132 141 63,705 
Netherlands ........seeccese 1% 85,106 184 954. 276 81,547 
Chine: ie55 < secbqcuece pes «anus 571 82,732 482 29,636 469 29,939 
PONMATE >. cavdeeeapavcnseaes 185 23,737 231 46,157 883 46,866 
SPAM 5 sss id swans hie emee ak 44 11,147 84 10,120 41 9,626 
SWEGGR 50s cies sate web sle nas soe 106 6,163 100 23,746 195 49,226 
Wnrl6nas Jas doi ea ave os Soe 64 22,635 42 22,053 59 15.852 
LOLA). cc cadeseeinacaas 14,075 6,418,503 14,802 6,843,072 14,136 - 6,907,528 


The importance of the tariff at the Yang-tse 
is shown by the consular returns for the 
quarter ending December 31st last, The im- 
ports into Shanghai in American bottoms 
alone amounted to the sum of $20,147,847, 
and the exports during the same period reached 
the sum of $15,947,583, exceeding by far that 
carried by all other nationalities put together. 
During the same quarter the imports into Han- 
kow stood at $4,052,716, and the exports at 
$4,423,470. With a few insignificant excep- 
tions, the American commerce on the Yang-tse 
is carried on by the Shanghai Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, whose shares stand to-day at 
thirty-three per cent. premium. __ 

In April, information was received at Pe- 
kin that the Imperial Government had made 
a demand upon the foreign ambassadors that 
schools for the education of females be abol- 
ished; thatthe teaching to male subjects of the 
empire of all doctrines opposed to those of 
Confucius be forbidden; that missionaries be 

‘considered Chinese subjects, and that women 
should not be permitted access to the empire 
as missionaries. It was also stated to the 
ambassadors that the attendance of women 
upon religious service was one of the occasions 
for the recent massacres of foreigners; and 
that, though those events could not but be de- 
plored by the Imperial Government, compensa- 
tion for their commission was absolutely refused. 
In reply to this decree of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, a memorial was presented by the Prot- 
estant missionaries in China to the diplomatic 
body at Pekin, deprecating the policy of al- 
lowing the Chinese authorities to escape from 


their treaty engagements to grant protection to 


Christian missionaries. The hostility toward 
foreigners is, the memorialists say, not likely 
to subside without further violent scenes, un- 
less firmness and energy are shown by foreign 
powers in opposing infractions of the treaties. 
The ambassadors of the Christian countries 
took, however, no decided steps in this direc- 
tion, although the Chinese Government ap- 
peared to be greatly influenced by an anti- 
foreign court party. Thus the Canton customs 
authorities trebled duties on opium, and laid a 
tariff on all native goods coming from Hong- 
Kong, not hitherto exacted. The existing forts 
were greatly strengthened. New forts were 
constructed farther up the Peiho, and other 
preparations were made indicative of an antici- 


pated foreign war. Fora time new complica- 


tions were feared, but in June it was an- 


nounced that the influence of the war-party in 


Pekin had been broken, The death of Wo, 
the tutor of the Emperor, and secretary of the 
Imperial Library, had deprived the anti-foreign 
party of one of its most influential men, whose 
atred against the Christian foreigners ap- 
peared to increase from year to year. The 
chief of the war-party, a younger brother of 
Prince Kung, known under the name of the 
Seventh Prince, was degraded to a lower rank; 
and the influence of Prince Kung, who, it is 
thought, desires the maintenance of friendly 
relations, was again strengthened. In Decem- 
ber it was announced that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had determined to follow the example of 
the Japanese, and send young men to England 
and the United States to be educated in the 
schools of those countries. 
At the beginning of 1870 the number of 


_ Protestant missionaries in China was, according 


to the Chinese Recorder, a Protestant mission- 
ary paper, edited by the Rev. S. L. Baldwin, 
at Foochow, 152 males and 129 females, di- 
vided over the various ports of China. The 
aggregate number of Protestant chapels at 
these places was 296. The number of boys 
and girls who were daily taught was over 
4,000; the number of Sunday communicants 
nearly 6,000. Among the missionaries were 
several who had studied medicine, and hospi- 
tals for the Chinese were conducted by them at 
Pekin, Tien-tsin, Shanghai, Hankow, Ningpo, 


Amoy, Oanton, Hangchow, Taiwan, etc. The 
Protestant missions were divided as follows: 
PROVINCES, English. American. | German, 
PORUMGNLEG ooh el te celee 8 30 
by 1s be 7s 6 pe 0 a 11 2 
ORGIOO. Kod hccch ccadesnayis 6 3 
TONGCHOW deaaits ess ccs on ee 12 
Bhanghan sess C leas 6 15 
Katanya 5s deat <a» bs 2 
TIRTERO Wisikeisiewievislewe's 0 x0'o 12 1 
WIPO ons isan boncar 13 21 
Pooehow. st): Boies. Cat 6 14 
OV Ae » codeolseqonterscls > + 12 5 
WELW is cna h a dnchinketaes « 4 a4 
Swatow. os}. .Geeee el. 4 ery 
CRDEAD 53 v's. bo Gietiichs sb. 17 9 13 
Hong-Kong.............. 6 orth 580 14 


The China Inland Mission, under the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, consisted of fifteen males 
and fifteen females. 

In September the northern provinces great- 
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ly suffered from inundations. More than 20,000 
square miles of territory were inundated, and in 
New Chiang alone-1,000 people were drowned. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH, orn CONNECTION. 
The official organ of this body describes it as 
a brotherhood of a purely unsectarian charac- 
ter, organized on the platform: ‘‘1. The Bible 
alone the rule of religious faith and practice ; 
2. Christian the only name; 3. Christian char- 
acter the only test of Christian fellowship.” It 
has existed about seventy years. Its strength 
has been variously estimated at from thirty to 
one hundred thousand members. The most 
complete and official exhibit of its statistics in 
detail which has ever been made gives, for 
1872, the following tables : 


i - # g Le 

CONFERENCES (NORTH).- | 3 3 Z 2142 4 
a| 2 | 2 |é%3 

PMTLOU sista coe dadcc age aee » 43 8,337 63 | 38,199 
BUBOAS ce whiicsec ecards 14 1,719 23 847 
Central Ilinois............ 27 signs 29 537 
Des Moines ............... 21 Be 25 “ae 
Eastern Michigan......... 14 167 il 120 
BOL TV OP sic ssh dowscgonsciess 16 1,763 27 953 
TOTEM can cad om avd aisha 20 1,107 22 157 
Grand River Valley....... 10 172 8 + 165 
Grant County, Indiana....| 11 ise . ws 
Bde sl nodenastasnee’ 350 2 80 2 30 
Indiana Central........... 18 924 17 575 
Iowa Central............%. 12 572 9 810 
FOOnGUP ES; 5) om ceed aciaeevas s q 861 8 Die 
Maine Central............. 8 872 6 125 
Maine, Eastern............ 22 924 26 tee 
Maine, Western........ ye eke _ ome 
Mazon River............+: 96 6 160 
DEBTEMAHE oss ke ec eae eek 16 930 18 115 
SMART CORIO. essa de ccbsee 38 5,057 52 | 3115 
Mount Vernon............ 21 1,812 26 963 
Northeastern Iowa........ 17 420 10 vite 
Northeast Michigan....... 15 260 10 unig 
Northwestern Ohio....... 45 966 47 | 1,168 
North Missouri............ q 288 7 oe 
Northwestern Missouri...| 4 174 q be 
N. Illinois & 8. Wisconsin} 16 501 10 343 
New York Eastern........ 39 4,112 56 | 1,662 
New York Central......... 14 1,065 19 867 
New York Northern...... 10 190 5 140 
New York Southern....... 18 255 10 40 
New York Western........ 12 627 11 ee 
New Jersey........-sse005 13 1,252 17 T5T 
Ohio Central. ..........2.. 30 1,325 30 | 1,214 
Ohio Deer Creek.......... 12 1,438 14 355 
Ohio Eastern.............. 16 §32 16 254 
CMC iar tavarewdss wasiewes 8 875 10 ae 
Passamaquoddy........... 5 536 75 
Pennsylvania.............- 16 900 22 ae 
Phila Cae a aie 6 850 5 200 
KS Pace eedkis as tacics » 9 1,266 20 437 
Richland Union........... 23 517 15 138 
R. Island & Massachusetts} 28 3,072 29 | 1,768 
R. Island & Connecticut...| 12 813 403 
Rockingham .............. 10 2,657 15 957 
Southeastern Michigan...) 5 250 q 333 
Southwestern Michigan...| 15 538 16 678 
Southwestern Iowa....... 11 Maine li yore 
Southern Wabash, Illinois} 12 1,068 17 ots 
Southern Ohio........:... 28 4,456 85} 1,188 
TEES: (oo! GOW Bene ae: ee 10. 451 8 140 
Tioga River...,..... . «| 16 687 25 205 
Tippecanoe ..... Basi tis Ft 19 555 27 Abe 
Union Christian, Indiana..| 6 833 6 120 
Union Christian, Iowa ....| 17 409 | 12 170 
Union, Miami Reserve....} 20 1,048 30 857 
Vermont, Eastern........- il 593 6 310 
Vermont, Western........ 15 264 13 134 
Virginia Central........... 5 = 9 rh 
Western Indiana.......... 29 2,014 85 997 
Western Tilinois.......... 24 651 13 629 
Western Pennsylvania....| 6 194 9 144 
York and Cumberland..... 19 638 15 511 
oh BR a 997 | 56,958 | 1,074 | 25,'784 
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The whole number of Conferences in the 
Northern States and Canada is 65, of which 
62 are represented in the statistical table. Be- 
sides the ordained ministers, there are 201 re- 
ported as unordained, or licentiates, making 
the total number 1,198. The number of meet- 
ing-houses is given at 552; ‘of parsonages, 26; 
total value of church property, $908,775. Tho 
number of Sunday-schools reported is 453; of 
officers and teachers, 3,837; funds raised for 
Sunday-schools, $3,311. 

The following statistics are given of the Gen- 
eral Convention of Christians of the South: 


2§ Z 3 

CONFERENCES. 23 2 % 

ce 2 é 

Deep-River Valley.......... 9 622 13 
East Virginia............... 11 2,404 18 
Georgia and Alabama....... 5 300 5 
North Carolina and Virginia.| 29 3,177 18 
North Carolina (colored)....| 1 8,798 | 22 
Valley Virginia............. 2 280 5 
TTOERL . y ctaapid Gis aden ated %2 10,581 81 


The number of licentiates reported is 18. In 
other particulars the statistics are defective. 

Total, for the two Conventions: Ministers, 
1,069; ministers and licentiates, 1,288; mem- 
bers, 67,539; churches, 1,155. 

The next meeting of the American Christian 
Convention North will be held in June, 1872; 
the place is not named. The schools of the 
Christian Connection are: The Union Chris- 
tian Oollege, Merom, Ind., 168 students; 
Starkey Seminary, Eddytown, N. Y., 427 stu- 
dents, 18 graduates; Biblical School, Eddy- 
town, N. Y.; Wolfborough Christian Institute, 
Wolfborough, N. H.; and the Le Grand Chris- 
tian Institute, Le Grand, Iowa (suspended). 
The General Societies are a Publishing Asso- 
ciation and a Ministerial Life Assurance Asso- 
ciation. There are also connected with the 
New England Christian Convention an Educa- 
tional Society, a Sunday-school Association, 
and a Home and Foreign Missionary Society. 

CHRISTIAN UNION, Tuer. This Society 
was organized, during the late civil war, by 
members of various churches who disapproved 
of the active interest which the bodies to 
which they belonged took in political ques- 
tions. They aimed to form a church in which 
political. matters should receive no considera- 
tion. The Society has shown much activity, 
and has made considerable progress, as appears 
from the following summary of its statistics: 


pense te ioc gr) VE SS: 1S ae Ra ey oe 
POintmMents...........ceessavscescceccce . 

Menhets Ba eebiid sve sponse (ude cre epee 40,000 
Sunday-schools...........0.eceeeeeeceoes 900 
Meeting-houses, ...... 0... ee cde eececece 800. 
Institutions of learning..........-..+-+++ 3 
Value of church property.........sse+00- $600,000 


CLARK, Right Rev. Davis Wxseart, D. D., 
LL. D., bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, born in the island of Mount Desert, 
Hancock County, Me., February 25,1812; died 
in Cincinnati, O., May 23,1871. His early ap- 
portunities for education were but meagre, 
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but, having become a member of the Methodist 
Church, he abandoned his previous design of 
being a sailor, and determined to obtain an 
education. After studying for some time at 
home, he entered the Wesleyan Seminary at 
Kent’s Hill, Me., at the age of nineteen, and, 
nearly two years later, became a member of 
the Freshman class in Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., whence he graduated in 
1836, with high honors. From 1836 to 18438 
he was the popular and successful principal of 
Amenia Seminary, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
and in the latter year entered the itinerancy in 
the Methodist Church, preaching with great 
acceptance till 1852, when he was elected 
editor of the Ladies’ Repository, one of the peri- 
odicals of the Methodist Church at Cincinnati. 
He made an admirable editor, and greatly in- 
creased the circulation as well as improved the 
literary character of the Repository. He re- 
mained in this position for twelve years, preach- 
ing almost constantly during the time, and such 
was his reputation for eloquence and catholicity 
in the pulpit, that he was often, for months to- 
gether, called to supply the pulpits of church- 
es of other denominations. In 1864, he was 
chosen by the Quadrennial General Conference 
one of the bishops of the Church, and had filled 
the responsible position with marked ability 
and wisdom. The feebleness of Bishop Mor- 
ris, the hopeless illness of Bishop Baker, and 
the sudden death of Bishops Thomson and 
Kingsley, threw upon him a greater amount of 
laber than his somewhat delicate constitution 
was capable of sustaining, but he went through 
it uncomplainingly, until April, 1871, when, on 
his return from attending his last conference, 
in a condition so feeble as to be unable to sit 
up, he said, “I have come home to die.” He 
had furthered with ali his devotion and lib- 
erality the erection of two elegant church edi- 
fices, and the founding and endowment of a 
Wesleyan female college in Cincinnati, and 
these remain as monuments of his love and 
zeal for Methodism. Bishop Clark had been a 
somewhat prolific writer, mainly of religious 
works, though he had published one or two 
academical text-books while at Amenia. The 
catalogue of the Methodist Book Coneern has 
about twenty volumes from his pen; among 
them, aside from two or three volumes of 
sermons, are: ‘‘A Treatise on Mental Dis- 
cipline;” ‘ Death-bed Scenes;” “ Fireside 
Reading,” 5 vols.; “Life and Times of Bishop 
Hedding ;” “Select London Lectures,” ete. 
CLARKE, Waurer, D. D., an American 
clergyman, pulpit orator, and author, born in 
Middletown, Conn., April 5, 1812; died in 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 23, 1871. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1837, and, having already 
turned his attention to medicine, attended two 
courses of lectures, but did not take a diplo- 
ma. In 1838 he taught in the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Academy, and commenced reading 
law. He was nearly ready for admission to 
the bar, when he was elected Professor of 
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Greek in the College of Mobile. He spent | 
about a year there, and returned North for the 
summer, expecting to resume his duties in the 
fall, when he was surprised by the intelligence 
of the failure of the institution. He had pre- 
viously had strong inclinations toward the 
ministry, and at this time decided that he 
would enter it. He took a partial course in 
Yale Theological Seminary, and in May, 1841, 
was ordained pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Canterbury, Conn. Four 
years later he was called to the South Con- 
gregational Church in Hartford, where he 
remained fourteen years, and won for him- 
self high reputation as an eloquent preacher. 
a vigorous original thinker, and a profound 
scholar. In 1859 he became pastor of the 
Mercer Street Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, and two years later accepted the 
call of the First Presbyterian Church in Buf- 
falo, where he remained till his death, greatly 
beloved and honored. He received the degree 
of D. D. from Williams College in 1853. Dr. 
Clarke was a close student all his life. His 
range of knowledge was very great; he was 
at home alike in languages, in metaphysical 
studies, and in English and continental litera- 
ture. Yet, aside from his preparations for the 
pulpit, he wrote comparatively little. His 
occasional sermons and addresses were re- 
markable for the vigor of their thought and 
the dignity and magnificence of their diction. 
He published, also, we believe, a volume of 
sermons, a semi-centennial history of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Buffalo, and one or 
two controversial pamphlets. 

COGSWELL, Josepn Green, LL. D., who 
died at Cambridge, Mass., November 26, 1871, 
was descended from a highly-respectable Eng- 
lish family. His progenitor, John Cogswell, 
sailed from Bristol, May 23, 1635, in a vessel 
called the Angel Gabriel—a name significant 
of the Puritan habit of connecting every thing 
with religion. Her cargo was mostly his 
own, and consisted of a large portion of his 
valuable estate. The vessel arrived off the 
coast of Maine amid a fearful tempest, and 
was wrecked at Pemaquid Bay, August 15th, 
the crew and passengers all being saved, but 
a large proportion of the cargo was lost. After 
camping out for some days, Mr. Cogswell char- 
tered a small bark, which landed him with his 
family, furniture, silver plate, and such books 
as he had saved, at Ipswich, Mass., where 
many of his descendants have continued to 
reside to the present time. Later in the same 
year, he purchased an extensive tract of land 
and erected the third house built at Ipswich. 
The reasons assigned for leaving his opulent 
English home for a log house in the wilder- 
ness of a new world were, that the ancient faith 


and true worship might be found inseparable _ 


companions in their practice, and that his pos- 
terity might be undefiled in religion. Among 
John Cogswell’s descendants was Nathaniel 
Cogswell, who studied medicine with Dr. 
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Perkins, one of the celebrities of Boston, 
and an intimate friend of the philosopher 
Benjamin Franklin. He was present when 
Franklin killed a pigeon with his new electric 
battery—a circumstance Dr. N. Cogswell re- 
membered and related with no small degree 
of satisfaction. Joseph Green Cogswell was 
born September 27, 1786, and in his twenty- 
first year was graduated with honor at Harvard 
University. In a letter to General J. G. Wil- 
. son, dated Cambridge, May 27, 1870, he says: 
‘““ When I was a youth, I lived in Ipswich, my 
native place, and used to see Dr. Nathaniel 
Cogswell often. He owned several acres of 
valuable land near the grammar-school where I 
received my early education, and used to come 
to look after his land frequently, but I only 
knew him as one of the most respectable and 
wealthy gentlemen in the neighborhood. I 
was too young to claim an acquaintance with 
him. His son, your father-in-law, was my 
college classmate and valued friend through 
life. He generally called on me at the Astor 
Library when he came to Néw York. We 
were both descendants of John Cogswell, who 
came over from England between 1630 and 
1640, and was shipwrecked near Oape Ann, 
but got safe to land, though he lost all his 
money, which was a considerable sum—tradi- 
tion says five thousand pounds. He had been 
a merchant in London.” After making a voy- 
age to India as supercargo of the vessel in 
which he sailed, Dr. Cogswell practised law 
for a few years at Belfast, Me. The death 
of his wife, a daughter of Governor Gilman, 
of New Hampshire, induced him to abandon a 
profession for which he doubtless had little 
taste, and he became, in 1814, a tutor at Har- 
vard College. - In 1816 he visited Europe, and, 
in company with George Ticknor, spent two 
years at the University of Géttingen,’ where 
they advanced together in the special culture 
which has associated their names with what 
is highest in American literature and bibli- 
ography. He remained two years longer in 
Europe, chiefly on the Continent, passing 
most of his time in the principal capitals, and 
directing his attention especially to educa- 
tional problems and bibliography. He was, 
with his friend. Ticknor, the guest of Sir 
Walter Scott, at Abbotsford; and contributed 
to Blackwood’s Magazine a paper on Ameri- 
can literature, which attracted much atten- 
tion. Returning to the United States ia 
1820, he was appointed Professor of Geol- 
ogy and Mineralogy in his alma mater, and 
librarian of the same institution. In 1823, 
having resigned his position in Harvard, he, 
in connection with George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, established the Round Hill School, 
at Northampton, Mass. The plan of the 
institution was novel, and based on an ex- 
amination of the best English and German 
systems of education. After Mr. Bancroft’s 
retirement in 1830, Dr. Cogswell continued 
the school by himself for six years, when he 
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assumed the charge of a similar institution 
in Raleigh, N. OC. Abandoning this field 
of labor, he accepted the editorship of the 
New York Review, one of the ablest crit- 
ical journals then existing in the country, 
which he conducted till its termination in 
1842. Becoming the friend and companion 
of John Jacob Astor, he, in conjunction with 
Washington Irving and Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
arranged with him the plan of the Astor Li- 
brary. With Halleck, Irving, and others, Cogs- 
well was appointed a trustee of the fund for 
its creation. When Washington Irving was 
appointed minister to Spain, he was anxious 


that his friend Cogswell should accompany 


him as secretary of legation, and accordingly 
wrote to Washington, requesting his appoint- 
ment. ‘‘ He is,” said Irving, ‘‘a gentleman with 
whom I am on terms of confidential intimacy, 
and I know no one who, by his various ac- 
quirements, his prompt sagacity, his know]l- 
edge of the world, his habits of business, and 
his obliging disposition, is so calculated to give 
me that counsel, aid, and companionship, so 
important in Madrid, where a stranger is more 
isolated that in any other capital of Europe.” 
Cogswell received the appointment, and Astor, 
finding that he was likely to lose his invaluable 
services, made him librarian of the embryo — 
institution. After the rich merchant’s death, 
he went abroad to purchase books; and it may 
safely be said that no library in the land has 
been selected with more discrimination and 
economy. The judicious selections made by 
him would sell to-day for ten times the amount 
which he expended in their purchase, while 
many of the books could not be bought at any 
price. He gave the Astor Library his own 
valuable series of works relating to bibliog- 
raphy, as he had before united with a friend 
in presenting Harvard College with a rare 
cabinet of minerals and numerous plants. 
During Dr. Cogswell’s active superintendency 
of the Astor Library, he prepared a valuable 
alphabetical and analytical catalogue of its con- 
tents, which was published in eight large vol- 
umes, displaying his extraordinary knowledge 
of the comparative value and significance of 
the books he collected, He continued the 
duties of superintendent, which he had per- 
formed with singular industry and _ fidelity, 
until the pressure of advancing years induced 
him to retire from the institution. Two years 
later, having chosen a residence at Cambridge, 
he also resigned the office of trustee. In ac- 
cepting his resignation, the Board passed ares- 
olution highly complimentary to his talents, 
great learning, and spotless character, All 
who enjoyed the privilege of Dr. Cogswell’s 
acquaintance, and the thousands of seekers 
after information who remember the patience 
and urbanity with which he was ever ready to 
aid them in their researches, will most cordi- 
ally unite in the richly-merited tribute to his 
learning, amiability, and unsullied life. Since 
1862, when he went to reside in Massachusetts, 
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it was his habit to make annual visits of sev- 
eral weeks to attached friends living in New 
York. While his physical strength gradually 
failed, his intellectual remained undiminished, 
and his sparkling commensalia was as interest- 
ing as in earlier years. He had, in his fre- 
quent visits to Europe, met many of the most 
distinguished men of the nineteenth century, 
including Goethe, Humboldt, Béranger, Byron, 
Scott, Jeffrey, and the brilliant circle that 
thronged Gore House in Lady Blessington’s 
palmy days. Dr. Cogswell left, of his moderate 
fortune, four thousand dollars to a school in his 
native place, where he was buried by the side 
of his mother’s grave, and where a handsome 
monument will be erected by his Round Hill 
pupils, no one of whom ever left the school 
without carrying away with him a strong af- 
fection for the faithful friend and teacher. 
COLOMBIA,* Unirep Srates or, a republic 
in South America. President for two years 


from April 1, 1870, General E. Salgar; Secre-: 


tary of State and of Foreign Affairs, Dr. F. 
Zapata; Secretary of Finances, Dr. 8. ©. Rol- 
dan; Secretary of the Treasury and of National 
Credit, General J. Trujillo; Secretary of War, 
Dr. R. Nunez. The republic consists of the 
nine States of Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, 
Cauca, Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Panama, 
Santander, and Tolima, President of the State 
of Panama, General B. Correoso. Area, vari- 
ously estimated at from 857,000 to 513,000 
square miles. Revenue, 1866-67, $2,417,370, 
gold; expenditure, 1865-66, $2,020,000, gold. 
Public debt, in 1867, 49,646,000 pesos, 

A new census was taken in 1870, but we 
have thus far only the results in a few States. 
The population, according to the census of 
1864, and so far as ascertained of 1870, is as 
follows: 


POPULATION. 
STATES. Capital, |Inhab’nts, 
1864, 1870, ' 

Antioquia...... 827,322 | 865,974 |Medellin.....] 2... 
Bolivar ........ 175,006 -... |Cartagena 25,000 
Boyaca....,.... 2,996 | 482,874 |Tunja ...... 8,000 
Cauca .......... 487,102 | .... |Popayan. 20,000 
Cundinamarca..| 391,096 | 409,602 |Bogota...... 40,000 
Magdalena..... 100,284 | .... |Santa Marta.| 2.000 

anama........ 173,729 | 220,542 |Panama..... 18,000 
Santander......| 496,000 vedo! HIOCOPEO Ut bisind 
Tolmay ssc) es’ 250,938 agué. «ara 

OW, o5a'e 2,794,478 


The railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, 
48 miles long, was, until 1870, the only one in 
operation. On December 8, 1870, the road 
from Port Sabanilla at the mouth of the Mag- 
dalen River to Baranquilla was opened in the 
. State of Bolivar. It is 18.4 miles long. 

At the close of the year 1870 considerable 
excitement was produced by a letter from the 
President of Ecuador, Garcia Morena, to Gen- 
eral Mosquera, who was then preparing to 
return home from Peru, threatening to shoot 


* See AMERICAN ANNUAL CrcLoPpIA of 1870, for in- 
formation on the revenue, debt, army, and commerce of 
the republic. 
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him should he attempt to land at Guayaquil 
on his way. When the English steamer from 
the south coast touched at Guayaquil, she was 
boarded by a squad of officers, who looked 
about the ship and satisfied themselves that Mos- 
quera was not on board. The State Assembly 
of Panama, on December 31st, passed a reso- 
lution, asking the General Government to look 
upon the boarding of the steamship as an in- 
sult to Colombia, and to demand an apology 
from Ecuador. General Mosquera made a 

protest to the Government of Ecuador against _ 
the letter of President Moreno, and the Goy- 


ernment of Colombia demanded an explana- 


tion. 

The Constitutional State Convention, of 
Panama, after being in session from December 
1, 1870, finished, in January, 1871, revising the 
constitution of the State. The reforms made 
relate chiefly to elections, the term of the State 
presidency, and the meetings of the Legislative 
Assembly—the former to be for four years 
instead of two, and the latter to meet only 
every two years instead of yearly. 

In the city of Panama.the commercial tax 
for 1871 again gave general dissatisfaction on 
account of its partiality. The tax for the year 
is put down at $50,000, which is only one-sixth 
less than in past years, although business has 
fallen away to almost nothing, and many of the 
leading houses have been closed. The mer- 
chants, as usual, announced that they would 
seek redress from this onerous imposition, but 
there was little hope that they would find any. 
The alternative, as in former years, would be 
that they must either pay the tax or close their 
stores. The burdens fall heaviest on the for- 
eign firms, whom the Government considers 
itself at liberty to bleed to any extent. 

In January, 1871, a new revolution broke 
out in the State of Boyaca against. the admin- 
istration of President Perez. Martial law was 
proclaimed in three departments, and the in- 
surgents were preparing to invade Tunja, the 
capital. The Mosquera party was believed to 
be implicated in this movement. In the first 
encounter, President Perez was defeated, when 
the insurrection spread through the entire 
State. In February a severe fight took place 
at Saruca, between 500 Government troops 
under Reyes, and 800 under Chaparros. The 
State troops were defeated with the loss of 
100, 50 being killed. Perez escaped to San- 
tander, and Reyes was made prisoner. Peace 
was then restored. Perez resigned the presi- 
dency of the State as well as the appointment 
as Senator by the Assembly. In May the 
State was again the scene of serious disturb- 
ances. An engagement took place at Tilpa, 
between the Government troops and the in- 
surgents, in which the former were victorious, 
driving the latter on all sides, and inflicting _ 
great slaughter. The Government troops num- 
bered 1,000, and the insurgents, 800. The 
latter were disbanded, and the Government 
party was again secure in power. 
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In March, a rebellion broke out in the de- 
artments of Chiriqui and Los Santos, in the 
tate of Panama, The movement was headed 

by General Tomas Herrera. Sefior Correoso, 
the President of the State, while making an 
official visit to those departments, was sur- 
prised at Negho, in Las Tablas, but man- 
aged to reach the woods unhurt, and in this 
manner escaped the assassination which was 
attempted. He arrived at Panama after a 
journey of twenty-three days, enduring many 
privations and being much of the time without 
food. The American steamer Montijo, owned 
by the Messrs. Schuber, of Panama, was seized 
by the insurrectionists, who took from her 
thirty-eight hundred dollars of Government 
money that was found on board. Panama 
was greatly excited over the event, and all the 
males over eighteen years of age were called 
to arms to defend the city. In May the re- 
bellion was put down. The Montijo was re- 
turned to her owners, and the question of in- 
demnity was to be decided by arbitration, 
Messrs. Schuber & Brother appointing one, 
President Oorreoso another, and these two 
naming a third umpire. The rifles, the prop- 
erty of a New York firm, which were con- 
signed to a commercial house in Panama on 
commission, and were appropriated by the 
Government and used during the revolution, 
were returned to Mr. W. F. Kelly, the repre- 
sentative of the owners, and $5,000 paid for 
the use of them. The arms and ammunition 
of the rebels, consisting of about three hundred 
Remington rifles, with suitable cartridges, 
which were deposited with the British consul 
when peace was declared, together with 500 
Remington rifles purchased in New York, by 
Mr. Losa for the use of the Government, were 
sold to the same Mr. Kelly. 

The Congress of Colombia met on March 1st, 
at Aguilar, with Parra as President of the Sen- 
ate, and Lino Bennal as President of the House. 
Among its first. acts was the ratification of a 
treaty of peace with Peru. In the House of 
Representatives, on the 22d of May, a note 
from the Secretary of the Treasury was read, 
asking for special measures to enable him to 
make up for the deficit in the public rents pro- 
duced by the non-payment of the subvention 
of the Panama Railroad, which it owes to the 
republic. One of the leading journals of Bo- 
gota, Hl Tiempo, in its review of the labors 
of Congress which closed its session toward 
the end of May, says: ~ 

Looking at the dark clonds accumulating in the 
political sky and horizon, the air about the capital 
smells of sulpbur, and war seems imminent. The 
value of the national: bonds has declined, not from 
purely political causes, but rather from a bill for the 
_ amortization of the interior debt, which has been sub- 
mitted to the Senate. This bill, as well as many 
others which have been touched upon, would appear 
to have been brought forward owing to the unusual 
delay of the Panama Railroad Company in paying 
the $250,000 which, as an annual rent, belongs to 
this republic. This notice has caused no little sen- 
‘sation in official regions. 
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The Nacion, of Bogota, of the 25th of May, 
referring to the same subject, says: 


The managing director of the Panama Railroad 
Company has addressed to the President of the Union 
a note, dated from New York last month, setting 
forth the difficult circumstances in which the com- 
pany at present finds itself placed, caused by the 
small profits accruing from the undertaking, and 
requesting a modification of the existing contract. 
It is said that the company pretends that the Govern- 
ment should agree to have the contract altered, so that 
in place of the $250,000 annual subscription paid by 
the railroad to the Government, the latter should 
accept so much per cent. of the earnings of the road 
as in the former contract. 


The Nacion observes that, however much the 
income of the railroad may have declined, still 
it cannot be less than $1,000,000 annually, and 
recommends Congress, before providing meas- 


ures to fill up the deficit caused in the national 


Treasury by the non-payment of the $250,000, 
that that body should take up the question 
with all the severity the case demands, and 
believes it will be found that the company, if 
properly managed, is quite able to pay the sum 
it obliges itself to do. 

In June railroad directors notified the Gov- 
ernment that they would refuse to pay an- 
nually, hereafter, the $250,000, and offered 
instead, to allow the Government a certain 
proportion of the profits. 

The Bank of Bogota was established and 
opened for business in the capital on Novem- 
ber 25, 1870, with a capital of $235,000, which 
may be increased to $500,000. 

In December, 1870, a committee of Darien 
Indians arrived at Bogota, and were well re- 
ceived by the President, who afterward gave 
them a private audience. They seemed to be 
an intelligent people, showing a favorable dis- 
position toward civilization. The tribe to 
which they belong consists of thirty villages, 
and cultivates cocoa, coffee, and maize. 

An Immigration Society, in February, 1871, 
was formed at Santa Marta. 

On May 31, 1871, Captain Selfridge made 
the following report to the Government of the 
United States of Colombia on the Darien Sur- 
veying Expedition : ; 

-Untrep States STEAMER ReEsaca, 
Cuerricana, Trura River, May 31, 1871. t 

To His Excellency Sefior Eustorjio Salgar, President 
of the United States of Colombia, Bogota: I consider 
it my duty to inform your Excellency of the general 
results obtained by the Isthmus of Darien Exploring 
Expedition for the opening of an interoceanic ship- 
eanal, which I have the honor to command. This 
expedition, composed of two vessels of the United 
States Navy, sailed from New York in January, 1870, 
and arrived in the bay of Caledonia in the month of 
February following. A vessel belonging to the Pacific 
Squadron was sent to codperate on the Pacific coast. 

rom the port of Caledonia various observations 
were made with instruments, and also from the port 
of Sarsardi toward the northern extremity, on two 
lines which terminated on the coast of the Pacific, in 
the confluences of the rivers Sabana and Lara, The 
first of these lines was to cross the Cordilleras, fol- 
low the valley of the Sucubti as far as the union of 
this river with the Chucunaque, and then cross the 
isthmus to the point fixed on in the Pacific. The 
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second, starting from Sarsardi, crossed the Cordil- 
leras in the neighborhood, and, earths the valley 
of Morti, ended at the same point as the first. These 
observations, carefully made with the air-level, 
showed that both lines were impracticable for a ship- 
canal. The Cordillera has not in any part a lower 
level than 1,000 feet, and the extent of the area of 
the mountain is such as to render the construction 
of tunnels impossible. Nor does there exist a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to enable us to overcome 
the difficulties by means of locks, 3 

The expedition sailed for the bay of San Blas in 
the latter part of April. This route formed the nar- 
rowest part of the isthmus, measuring only twenty- 
six miles from the Atlantic to the navigable river 
Bayamo, all of which gave me great hopes that the 
desired route would be found in this region, Ex- 
plorations were accordingly made, following the 
valleys of the principal rivers which fall into the 
bay of San Blas, notwithstanding the principal line 
followed the Mandingo up-stream, crossed the Cor- 
dilleras and followed the pide down-stream until 
the confluent of the Bayamo or Chepo River, which 
up to this point is navigable. The results obtained 

‘were equally unfavorable along this line; the lowest 
level of the Cordillera in this region was found to be 
1,184 feet, and there existed heights of 800 feet each 
side. This obstacle could not be overcome either 
by a tunnel or by locks, and to make an open canal 
would cost so much as to put all consideration of it 
out of the question. It not being possible to con- 
tinue the explorations during the rainy season, on 
the termination of the last exploration the expedi- 
tion sailed for New York on June 10,1870. The 
disposition of the Indians in the interior was not 
found to be friendly, They refused us permission to 
pass through their territory, and we had to go 
through a to their will. The express orders 
given to avoid all injury to their property, and tak- 
ing always a superior force, avoided any hostile 
demonstration on their part. 

Explorations in 1871.—The United States Govern- 
ment, being desirous of including all of the Isthmus 
of Darien in this exploration, in order to settle defi- 
nitely the question of its adaptability for the con- 
struction of a ship-canal, I received orders to con- 
tinue the survey, and, consequently, the present 
expedition sailed in December last for the gulf of 
Darien and anchored off the mouth of the Atrato 
River on the 80th of the same month. 

The explorations of this year comprehended 
routes which follow certain tributaries of the Atrato, 
as well as a line said to have been discovered by 
M. Lucien de Puydt. From M. Truchon, Frene 
vice-consul, who accompanied M. de Puydt, I ob- 
tained the necessary data to follow the same route 
in which he pretended to have discovered a summit 
level of only eighty metres elevation. Your Excel- 
leney doubtless has heard of this route. I will not, 
therefore, go into any details about it. It is enough 
to say that no such pass exists as that pretended by 
M. de Puydt. A careful exploration, made with an 
exact mercurial barometer, showed an altitude of 750 
feet in the valley of Tunela before arriving at the 
Cordilleras, 

The principal labor of the expedition has been to 
explore a line we Sot ne at the Atrato and following 
the valley of the Paranchita (a tributary of the Caca- 
rican), crossing the Cordillera of Cué (a tributary of 
the Tiura) down-stream, and from this point to Pe- 
nogana and thence to a navigable point. The total 
length is fifty-five miles, and the route is generally 
known as that of Tuyra. The lowest point of the 
Cordilleras in this line following the valley has some 
400 feet, but crossing about two miles to the south- 
ward of this point is an altitude of —— feet and the 
land is more uniformly level. The land throughout 
the whole extent of this line is too broken, and 
erossed by mountain-spurs and hills every now and 
then of about 250 feet above the general level. 
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In like manner has been explored the whole length 
of a line extending from the bay of Cupica in the 
Pacific and following the valley of the Napipi to its 
mouth. By this route the ground is probabl more 
level than by any of the others examined in Darie 
but it has the drawback of requiring a longer line o 
navigation in the Atrato River against a strong cur- 
rent, and there is much doubt whether the river 
would or not prove navigable for ships above the 
mouth of Napipi. 

Having finished these explorations, there did not 
remain any other part of the isthmus to be examined, 
and, although these explorations have not entirely 
fulfilled the hopes of the United States Government 
nor my own, they have, nevertheless, been of great 
utility in having thrown much light upon a subject 
little known, and have also added to what was al- 
ready known of the geography of Colombia. ~ I have 
been informed that there is a route by way of the 
river Bojaya, but I received the information too late 
to make use of it. It is impossible to continue the 
pee a ay during the rainy season; the dust has 
exhausted my strength, and I am unable to begin 
anew, Itis not likely, however, that this route would 
give better results than that by the Napipi; both 
rivers run at but a short distance from each other. 
Although the Bojaya is wider, canalization is not 
practicable on account of the frequent floodings, 
caused by the tropical rains. The routes that were 
examined last year—viz., that of the Tuyra and the 
Napipi—are practicable for a canal, but at an enor- 
mous expense; the first would cost $140,000,000, and 
the second $110,000,000. 

3 Before concluding, I beg to make a few observa- 
ons: 

The United States of America are interested, to a 
certain extent, in the construction of a canal across 
the isthmus, but the perfection of the railroad system 
across the continent has removed many inconven- 
iences met with in the transit, and a canal is, there- 
fore, now not so much of a necessity. England, with 
her possessions in the South Seas, and Germany, 
with her daily increasing commerce, have the same 
interests with the United States; but to the Repub- 
lic of Colombia a canal across her territory would be 
an incalculable gain. The benefit she would derive 
from it does not so much consist in having a share 
of sk has as being placed in the most remarkably 
central portion of America. The cultivation of her 
great extension of lands and attraction for immigra- 
tion cannot fail to bring great wealth to the country. 
The immense sums of money required in its con- 
struction, the great scientific problems to be solved, 
as well as the doubtful financial results of the Suez 
Canal, will all tend to make capitalists unwilling to 
undertake the work unless on the most favorable 
conditions. ' 

The route by Nica from its immense water- 
supply, and with an elevation of only 120 feet above 
the sea, is a formidable rival to all the lines I have 
yet examined. It becomes a serious question for the 
re of Colombia whether they had better grant 

iberal concessions to those who will construct a 

canal within their terrirory, in view of the immense 
benefit that must indirectly flow from it, or concede 
a privilege with the conditions which hitherto 
served as a base to previous proposals, losing, in 
consequence, a brilliant opportunity and turning at- 
tention toward the advantages of the route through 
Nicaragua, 

With sentiments of the most profound respect 
toward your Excellency, and the most sincere wishes 
for the prosperity of the Republic of Colombia, I 
have the honor, ete., TH. O. SELFRIDGE, 

Commanding U. 8. Darien Surveying Expedition. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR 1871. For the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1871, the general commerce of the country 
shows the sum of $541,493,774 in foreign im- 
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ports (gold value), being an increase of $79,- 
116,187 over the total imports for the same 
period in 186970. The total exports for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, amounted 
age in gold) to $513,044,273, against 

0,535,258 in the previous fiscal year, ex- 
hibiting a gain of $92,509,015. Reéxports for 


the same period foot up $28,459,899—less by 
$1,967,260 than those for the fiscal year pre- 
ceding. Goods remaining in warehouse June 
30, 1871, were valued at $68,324,855, against 
$56,930,841, July 1, 1870—a difference of 
$11,394,014. Appended are summaries of sta- 
tistics for the last two fiscal years: 


Imports at all United States Ports, 


MERCHANDISE. 
YEAR, pened: AGGREGATE. 
Free, Dutiable. Total. t 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
BBCO+1G TOs ihe Sos, Aste? SE eit 2 eS 20,159,964 415,817,537 435,977,501 -400,086 462,377,587 
MBO LOT as <ak sae eet Bae okie ne ce 35,951,784 483,641,966 519,593,750 21,900,024 541,493.774 
Reézports at all United States Ports. 
MERCHANDISE, 
GOLD AND 
YEAR. SILVER. AGGREGATE, 
From warehouse. |Not from warehouse.| Total, 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars.. 
SRB IB70S bcc 5 eG OL aa 14,419,801 1,735,494 16,155,295 14,271,864 80,427,159 
MOM IO TIS sande aewk «onstionsnms 12,670,688 1,750,582 14,421,270 14,038,629 28.459,899 
Exports from all United States Ports, 
MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION. 
: Total domestic ex- 
ape Atlantic ports, Pacific ports, Atlantic ports, Pacific ports, ase dees = 
currency value. gold value. gold value, gold value. rar td 
Dollars, Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
gS 57 /| a a 441,166,569 14,041,472 25,033,572 18,850,530 420,535,258 
TOs of eras & Laan eee a5 ds os anaes 464,300,771 18,712,624 76,187,027 8,318,229 513,044,273 


The official returns of United States com- 
merce for the first nine months of 1871 are 
not yet made; but the following are leading 
items of the statistics, as compiled at Wash- 


ington: 


PERIODS. 


Domestic ex. 


ports, specie 
value. 


Imports. Re-exports. 


Nine months end- 
ing Sept. 80, 1870./$374,036,995 $323,117,375| $28,168,035 
Nine months end- | 

ing Sept. 30, 1871.! 456,062,860’ 388,133,609] 21,979,978 
* The value of foreign commodities in ware- 
house, September 30, 1871, was $64,395,227, 
against $51,062,252, September 30, 1870—a 
difference of $13,332,975. 

The relative values of imports and exports 
which consist of merchandise and specie and 
bullion, for the corresponding periods of the 
two years, are as follows: 


Nine months ending September 30, 1870. 
Domestic ex- 
ARTICLES. Imports. ports, specie Re-exports. 
; values, 
Merchandise....... $55,427,853 503,607) $12,664,541 
Specie and bullion.’ 18,609,142! nae Wp eoa nek 
Nine months ending September 30, 1871. 
Domestic ex- 
ARTICLES, Imports. ports, specie Re-exports, 
value. 
Merchandise....... $140,804,539|$831,355,674 $11,059,351 
Specie and bullion.| 15,258,321! 56,77'7,935' 10,920,527 


The following is a table of the comparative 
amounts of total foreign trade, imported and 
exported in American and foreign vessels, in 
cars and other land vehicles, for the first nine 
months of each of the two years: 


Nine months ending September 30, 1870. 


Domestic ex- 
VESSELS, Imports, ports, mixed |Foreign exp’rts. 
values, 
American.........: $120,687,934) $129,991,823) $11,828,567 
Foreign...........- 250,132,797) 236,965,714| 11,031,195 
Gare,-cte.). .vccscte 3,216,264 1,390,636 808,273 


Nine months ending September 30, 1871. 


Domestic ex- 
VESSELS, Imports, ports, mixed |Foreign exp’rts. 
values. 
American....,..... $134,526,488| $129,841 ,813) $7,191,189 
Foreign 3.3.4<5.0e 806,389,195} 291,752,261) 13,174,977 
Cars, C06. sksnninae 11,847,177 4,787,542| 1,613,712 


From these tables it appears that over 69 
per cent. of our foreign commerce was carried 
in foreign vessels, for the first nine months in 
1871, against 65 per cent. for the relative pe- 
riod in 1870, 

For the twelve months ending September, 


1871, the following is the report of the num- 


ber and tonnage of American and foreign 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade, which 
entered into and cleared from United States 
ports, compared with those of the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1870: 
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ENTERED. CLEARED. ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 
VESSELS. 
Number. Tons, Number, Tons. Mon’s.| 1868, 1869. 1870. 1871, 
American..... 10,877 | 8,778,818 | 10,824 | 3,882,012 Jan....| $6,647.71) $9,378,719) $10,122,477) $11,058,118 
Foreicn....... 19,309 | 6,615,198 | 19,451 | 6,628,066 Feb...| — 9,297,.:9] ~ 8,548,655| 9,384,667| 18,046,484 
March.| 12,391,956] 13,428,973] 11,826,891] 13,271,955 
Total..... 30,276 |10,894,016 | 30,275 |10,460,078 April.. 10,780,668] 16,497,691] 13,187,282} 12,028,501 
| oats Beet) et ase 
. une. Y .880, ; 
Twelve months ending September 80, 1871. Jalyre 10,973,088 20,705,708 10,042,048 13 dis 0 
ug.. +) ’ .) ) ) ) 
ENTERED. CLEARED, Sept..| 6,804,640} 8,840,059] 7.748,840| 8,869,861 
mee Rov. Tose] grisea] | eaeeees 0311 001 
ov.. ) 7 .) 7 . b] 
Number. Tons, Number. Tons. Dec 51825/282 7925076 81701°333 11'308'358 
American..... 10,779 | 3,556,452 | 10,885 | 3,529,828 . 
Foreign....... 18,854 | 5,569,863 | 18,759 | 5,471,653 Total $104,607 ,4051$128,045,07 $18,888,015, $142,048,150 
Total ..... 29,633 | 9,126,315 | 29,094 | 9,001,481 FREE GOODS. 
Full comparative tables of commerce at the MON’S| 1868 see alle aa 
port of New York for the year 1871 are given 5 
Fs zy an.. $778,296 1,248,777 1,108,271 305,702 
by the Journal of Commerce. The total im- Feb. "18.777 orion $ "4571588 ayer 
orts for the year are almost $385,000,000—a March.| 821,682 | 1,702,591 979,288 | 2,577,244 
April.. 4 1,202, 1,006,584 2,094,332 
arger sum by $70,000,000 than ever before y...| 887,657 | 1,256,112 | 1,115,039 | 2,758,281 
landed here in asingle year. The following June..| _ 783,149 1,277,514 1,476,096 2,086,100 
is a statement of the relative totals of these ae” ‘28 188 1°399 "904 1.141206 Porras 
imports for the last ten years: Sept..| 1,421,652 | 1,200,764 | 1,409,853 | 2,708,233 
Oct... 1,294,991 879,329 1,193,348 2,300,611 
‘Nov 1,323,254 | 1,151,880 | 1,491,905 | 1,609,142 
YEAR. Dutiable. Free goods. Specie Total. Dec ~ 84%, 1,147,895 1,050, 2,384,363 
1862. . .|$149,970 415 |$23,291.625 | $1,890,277 |$174,652,817 ‘Total..! $11,764,027 | $14,789,235 | $18,716,500 '$28,878,294 
1863...| 174,521,766 | 11,567,000 | 1,525,811 | 187,614,577 
1864... 4128,236 | 11,731,902 | 2,265,622 | 218.125,760 SPECIE. 
i Bagmen | Ma | SRS | Bre | 
1867...| 238,297,955 | 11,044,181 | 31306.889 | 252,648,475  MON’S.| 1868. 3869. ESS, 1831, 
1860.1: drsri9'976 | 14'7en2a5 | 18-restdee | 300'asT Or8 
see ) 79, 79 ’ ) ’ 304 1 1. 
1870...| 289,618, 13,716,500 | 11,864,644 | 315,200, rx Ge Res Bp . epee son 
1871... | 349,685,398 | 28,878,294 | 6,348,608 | 884,862,300 March.| 1,299.776 | 1.771.668 | 2,441'679 907/394 
j ; ay... ’ o) ’ 9 
F Under dutiable are sain pi eteer eer aoe aati 914008 188°150 | 1,352°006 
irectly for consumption, and the total entered Jyjy, 126.442 202,487 194990 176.640 
for warehousing. The specie and bullioncame Aug 846,821 ‘ 159,927 oe app 
mostly in transit to foreign ports, and the a Haye 3 680'817 7 7800 "862 
greater part of itis again included in the ex- Noy 220,316 156,286 784,075 83.779 
ports. Dec 391,490 312,781 331,538 122,201 
_In the subjoined tables of monthly summa- otal...” $7,085,389 | $15,788,462 | $11,864,644 | $6,848,608 
ries for four years, the first shows the total 
dutiable entered each month directly for con- TOTAL IMPORTS. 
sumption ; the second the monthly entries for 
warehousing; the third the free goods thrown MON’S| 1868 at ie iy ert 
directly on the market; the fourth the specie; 
5 542,529) $24,725,375 792,062 
and the fifth the total monthly entries of all oat parry tte eer oo 367 35,491,324 
kinds: March.| 26,512,934] 34,793,290] 29,695,633! 88,696,064 
Maya] 29160 STON GI] | BO2C Is] | BL SRO M96 
Foreign Imports entered at New York during the May...) 22,150, 049, 284, 1288,496 | 
Years 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871. June] ast est] a eea'aue| | SL SVE aNS! BLOAT TTL 
ENTERED FOR CONSUM se Aug 23,960,721) 27,387,134) 380,260,025] 388,403,205 
; Oct. , , f) ’ r) ’ f) f) 
MON’S.| 1868. _- are 1871. Nov ...|  18,301/820| 19,237,483] 28°117.237| 24,187/720 
$7,855,880] $11,698,755 g11,970,71| ¢ fsa Dec.. 14,023,087} 18,466,215} 22,799,646) 25,458,168 
an.... +855, F 3970, 14,169, 
oe 10,386,053] “ 14,905.47) ~13°739351| - 16.995.041 Total..!$951,193,834!$306,857,673! $815,200,022) $384,862,300 
April.| "9.052'649| 1a's30/908] Idaasiieel ieeie' ow ithstanding th i 
-- 652, 423, , s increase in 
ay,..| 10,244818| 49'514'151| | 18,027/399| 16:544'919 siicatokn tan Ate . the vdak'ath Toh add 
June..| 8,786,471} 10,510, 12,267.273| 14:778,135 imports, the profits on the year’s business hay 
ys i gage enh i aoe been larger than for several years previous, 
Ug... ’ i) 9 7 ’ j i , i! 
Sept. 14.152'546| 19'938/666 gi 21'432'489 hee having fluctuated less, and the gold mar 
Oct aa 11,294,489 10,288,541 peel! fects et having been subject to less biwre ose : 
Ov...) 9,707, 015, 23,708 The total monthly entries at all the bonde 
. 45) . x 
TS EE |_o Danae sn diesati diab warehouses are given above at $142,348,150; 
Total..! $127,787,018'$152,434,901!$170,730,863'$207,287,48 the total withdrawals, as per annexed table, 
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were $125,661,866, showing an increase of 
only about $17,000,000. 

The monthly table of goods taken out of 
bond stands thus: 


WITHDRAWALS FROM WAREHOUSE, 


MON’S, 


Total.. 


1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
$6,731,624] $8,506,630] $8,674,238} $13,006,264 
9.049.339 oe. 9,981,615| 9,685,252 
10,296,124 9.661.447] 9,985,981, 11,695,478 
"140:834]  8,954'512| 12,822,634] 10,029,482 
9,045,351] 8,379,918] 10.615,377| 10,070,612 
6,658,943} 7,604, ,254,527| 8,711,287 

6,829,796] 8,151,534] 8,463,858|' _ 9,940, 
9'676.657} 11,706,296} 11,305,475] 12,596,633 
10,935,659} 11,121,143] 10,732,135] 12,889,575 
8,892,665] 10,704,752] 8,802,588] 10,862,097 
6,104,542 18,234| 6,325,530] 9,005,491 
5,675,429 509,480} 5,596,080] 7,168,756 
$100,036,963! $107,998,664| $111.659,983! $125,661 ,366 


The largest items in this warehouse move- 
ment are tea, coffee, sugar, spices, metals, and 
liquors. Only about one-third of the total im- 
ports consists of dry-goods, as demonstrated 
by the following classification for the last 
three years: 
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The figures given for the exports represent 
chiefly paper currency—the shipments of 
gold being, with unimportant exceptions, the 


only ones counted at their tale value. 


The 


exhibit is the most encouraging made for 


many years: 


Exports from New York to Foreign Ports during 
the Years 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 


MON’S 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 

Jan....| $13,766,496] $12,672,824) $11,833,151] $18,370,758 
Feb...| 13,543,674| 10,507,041|  11,180,695| — 18,259,723 
March.| 12,882, 11,942,672| 14:965,213] 21,211,713 
April..| 13,976.761| 14,671,026] 13,741,650] 17,923,694 
May...| 14.297, 15,443,499| 14,167,414! 17,066,928 
June..| 10,634,544| 16.555,107/ 16,811,500] 17,432,767 
July 0,538, "450, ‘965, 17,147,740 
Aug...| 12,750,918] 17,975/524| 12,599,436] 18,900.69 
Sept 11,316,492] 16,510,324} 15,157,390]  20,100.569 
Oct 3,954, 18,419,645] 16,018,569]  21.755,792 
Nov...| 13,881,126] 16,836,617} 24,125, 18-603,795 
Dec...} 14,582,280] 17,828,174] 19,173,650] 18,778,999 
Total..| $156,075,578! $187,812, 776! $185,740,061/$225,553,247 


FOREIGN FREE, 


1870, 


CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. MON’S 1868. 1869. 1871 
1869. 1870. 1871. Jan....| $12,680 $7, $53,623 $43,412 
3 480,777 Mar h on 761 1102 50°590 191'093 
Dry-goods.......... 94,726,417 |$109,498,523 | $132, are . ‘ 5 ‘05 
General nish aia fos sie 794 193,836,855| 246,032,915 April..| 113,489 4.600 45,15% 97,823 
Specie.............| 15,788,462] 11,864,644 348, ay...| 183,986 49,261 29.879 169,250 
| wissen | Bee | Heo | Eee] he 
Total imports... |$306,357,673 | $315,200,022 r uly.. i ‘ 453 ; 
nd i» tho agarogsta of the seversl Sa| eas | Sees | Sut | Jas 
“ & 8 Ag vera ep oe? * ’ 1 5 07 
Subjoined is the aggregate me t ae : oo: 0/829 tees be io 
classes of dry goods imported at New York for yoy"’: 9.763 44°159 1963 64,404 
the last three years: Dec... ,330 87,433 15,271 56,845 
IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. Total..! $600,924 | $408,660 | $252,034 | $1,193.268 
KIND OF GOODs. 1869. 1870. 1871, 
FOREIGN DUTIABLE. 
nfs. of cotton...| 1%, MON’ 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
Mant ota iors | iem| Saree! —— 
8.0 BE ow. oc'es ’ ’ f) . ’ r) 
os 10,581,488 214 Jan. $669,151 $472,228 9 23,706 
Miscel. dry goods 8,460,991 581, | 12,360,214 Feb. . re 38 312 80 713,29 “0.21 
..| $94.726,417 | $109,498,523 $132,480,77 arc 88 ; 806,5' 
Total imports..| $94.726 $109, $132,480,777 Ap a 698.960 33. a aH , 018 09,95 
j } ] i j ay.. 5) 9 ’ 6 
Notwithstanding the slight falling off in the 5075 641°409 605 608 851088 §90°659 
last three months, the total for 1871 is about uly.. 444,135 604,923 721,704 600,377 
: ; ug.. i 594,339 08,9 461,249 
$23,000,000 in excess of that for the previous ae 803 958 809° 680 on ert 569°028 
year. dnd , Oct.. 740,477 577,748 638,930 585,343 
The following is a comparison of the monthly aon : yeh 512,226 785,553 564,328 
cash receipts of customs (coin value) at the ~®°*- 15,675 693,260 651,405 936,140 
port. of New York, in each of the last three Total..! $7,339,600 | $7,005,270 | $9,853,638 | $7,979,727 
years: 
RECEIPTS OF CUSTOMS AT NEW YORK. SPECIE AND BULLION. 

MON’S. 1869. 1870. 1871. Mon’s,| 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
Jan... $9,615,894 43 $9,840,502 99 | $12,010,020 67 Jan....| $7,349,825 | $3,214,880 | $2,683,392 | $2,149,211 
Feb.. 11,996,628 46| 11,750,424 06| 12,258,147 69 Feb...| 4,203,825] 8.232.083 | 2,194,256] 4,022,066 
March .| 13,027,672 02| 11,977,823 42| 15,305,799 14. March.| 8,694,912 Y 1,521,601} —7,569.880 
April...| 10,727,099 86| 12,799,598 49 2.535, April. 095.1 1,767,601 | 1,698,616 | 9,593,029 

ay... 9,688,820 84| 11,473,412 25| 11,490,140 42 May 15,936,231 | 2.512, 4,485,373 | 9,615,698 
June.. 8,411,294 83 740,549 10,092,909 June..| 11,823,628} 2,835,581 | 4.257,362] 8,604,7 
July ..| 10,045,078 14] 10,592,841 87] 11,934,957 83 July ..| 10,584,558 | 6,474,624 | 16,922,451 | 11,238,695 
Aug.. 13,845,030 69} 15,078,512 90| 16,982,839 65 Aug. 4,690,989 | 3,027,940 | 10,548,076 | 2,701,287 
Sept.. 11,975,804 '75| 14,182,516 12| 15,733,891 86 Sept.. 954.7. 1,763,171 | 4,616,856} 2,130, 
Oct.....| 10,554,660 92 161, 12,066,671 28 t...| 1,608,739 | 2,531,076 | 2,416,356 | 2,086,891 
Nov....| 8,540,788 60 017, 9,365,044 55 Nov...) 1,181,085| 1,126,845 896,257 | 2.124.539 
Dec....} 6,590,945 65 7,696,126 44| 8,044,777 08 Dec...) 1,717,905| 1,732,899} 1,950,879 | 2,034.1 
Total...) $125.019,718 69 | $135,310,995 85 | $147,770,289 68 Total..! $70,841,599 | $32,108,448 | $58,191,475 | $63,865,546 
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TOTAL EXPORTS. 

mon’s,| 1868. 1869. 1870. | 1871. 
Jan,.,.| $21,798,152} $16,367,397] $15,576,558] $20,987,087 
Feb...| -18.225.414| ~ 14,056, 14:134'402|  22,761;808 
Mareh | 17,258'362| 14,978,863} 17/464°696|  29:709.212 
‘April..| 20,834'389| 17,176.688| 16,896,441] 28,523,103 

ay...| 31,269,790] 18,588,936] 19;600,972| 27,635,488 
June..| - 23,132,527} 19,555,247] 21,958; °999. 
July...| 21,606,116] 25,556,890] 33,640, 29/103, 
‘Aug 18018177} 21.6521159] 23.979'572| 22/211:8 
Sept 14.155.063| 18,990,135] 20,709, 22'993,622 
Oct. 16,314,640} 21,600:331| 19,075,760 24,443,118 
Nov 15.589,881| 18,519'847| 29.809, 21'357,126 
Dec....| 16,705,190! 20;291:766| 21,791,205] 21,806,176 
Total... !$284,907,701'$227,335,154/ $254,187, 208] $298,581,788 


The exports show an increase of about 
$44,500,000 over those of 1870, against an in- 
crease of about $70,000,000 in the imports— 
the gain in export specie being some $6,000,000, 
leaving nearly $39,000,000 as the gain in prod- 
uce and merchandise. This is the foreign 
trade of New York alone, which, in imports, is 
about two-thirds, and in exports about 40 per 
cent., of the foreign trade of the whole United 
States. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. Pursuant to a 
call of a committee of a provisional conference 
which was held in Boston in December, 1870, 
a Council of Congregational churches assem- 
bled at Oberlin, Ohio, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber. This Council was the fifth national as- 
sembly of the representatives of the Congre- 
gational churches in the United States ;. the 
first having been held at Newtown, Mass., in 
1637; the second, called the Synod of 1648, at 
the same place in 1646-’47 and °48; the third 
at Albany, N. Y., in 1852; and the fourth in 
Boston, in 1865. Hitherto ic had been the 
prevailing sentiment among the Congregational 
churches, that national conventions should not 
be called except upon special occasions of com- 
mon concern. The Council of 1871 was called, 
however, under the impression that a stated 
national gathering, and a more formal mani- 
festation of the connection of the churches 
than had before been had, were needed. Nev- 
ertheless, it was a subject of discussion and 
doubt, previous to the meeting of the Council, 
whether a permanent organization should be 
effected. The question seems, however, to 
have been substantially decided as soon as the 
Council met, for the organization was effected 
without the showing of any substantial differ- 
ences of opinion, except on detail. The point 
most actively debated related to the name by 
which the body should be known, the names 
Conference, Council, Union, Convention, and 
Association, each receiving considerable sup- 
port. The following constitution was adopted : 

The Congregational churches of the United States 
by elders and messengers assembled, do now asso- 
ciate themselves in National Council: 

To express and foster their substantial unity in 
doctrine, polity, and work; and 

To consult upon the commori interests of all the 
churches, their duties in the work of evangelization, 
the united development of their resources, and their 
relations to all parts of the kingdom of Christ. 
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They agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures are 


_ the sufficient and only infallible rule of religious faith 


and practice; their interpretation thereot being in 
substantial accordance with the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith, commonly called Evangelical, 
held in our churches from early times and sufticient- 
ly set forth by former general councils. 

They agree in belief that the right of government re- 
sides in local churches or congregations of believers 
who are responsible directly to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the one head of the Church universal and of all par- 
ticular churches; but that all churches, being in 
communion one with another as parts of Christ’s 
catholic Church, have mutual duties subsisting in the 
obligations of fellowship. 

The churches, therefore, while establishing this 
National Council for the furtherance of the common 
interests and work of all the churches, do maintain 
the Scriptural and inalienable right of each church 
to self-government and administration; and this 
National Council shall never exercise legislative or 
judicial authority, nor consent to act as a council of 
reference, 

And, for the convenience of orderly consultation, 
they establish the following rules : 

Sessions.—The churches will meet in National 
Council every third year. They shall also be con- 
vened in special session whenever any five of the 
general associations or conferences shall so request. 

The churches shall be represented at each session 
by delegates, either ministers or laymen, appointed 
in number and manner as follows: 

1. The churches, assembled in their local confer- 
ences, appoint one delegate for every ten churches in 
their respective organizations, and one for a fraction 
of ten greater than one-half; it being understood 
that, wherever the churches of any State are direct] 
united in a general organization, they may, at their 
option si ecu the delegates in such body, instead 
of in loca organization, but in the above ratio of 
churches so united. 2. In addition to the above, the 
churches united in State organization appoint by 
such body one delegate, and one for each ten thousand 
communicants in their fellowship,’ and one for a 
major fraction thereof; it being recommended that 
the number of sprees be, in all cases, divided be- 
tween ministers and laymen, as nearly equally as is 
practicable. . 

Such Congregational General Societies for Chris- 
tian work, and the Faculties of such theological semi- 
naries, as may be recognized by this Council, may 
be represented by one ye fas each, such represent- 
atives having the right of discussion only. 

Officers.—At the beginning of every stated or spe- 
cial session, there shall be chosen by ballot, from those 
present as members, a moderator, and one or more 
assistant moderators, to preside over its delibera- 
tions. . 

At each triennial session there shall be chosen by 
ballot a secretary, a registrar, and a treasurer; to 
serve from the close of such session to the close of 
the next triennial session. 

The secretary shall receive communications for the 
Council, conduct correspondence, and collect such 
facts, and superintend such publications, as may 
from time to time be ordered, 

The registrar shall make and preserve the records 
of the proceedings of the Council; and, for his aid, 
one or more assistants shall be chosen at each session, 
to serve during such session, 

The treasurer shall do the work ordinarily belong- 
ing to such office. 

At each triennial session, there shall be chosen a 
Provisional Committee, who shall make needful ar- 
rangements for the next triennial session, and for 
= session called during the interval. _ 

ommittees shall be appointed, and in such man- | 
ner as may from time to time be ordered. — 

Any member of a church in fellowship may be 
chosen to the office of secretary, registrar, or treas- 
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urer; and such officers as are not delegates shall have. 


all the privileges of members, except that of voting. 
By-Laws.—The Council may make and alter by- 
laws at.any triennial session. 


Amendments.—This constitution shall not be al-» 


tered or amended, except at a triennial session, and 
by a two-thirds vote, notice thereof having been 
given at a previous triennial session, or the proposed 
alteration having been requested by some General 
Association or Conference of churches, and published 
with the notification of the session. 


The following declaration on the unity of 
the Church was adopted, and ordered to be 
recorded in close connection with the consti- 
tion: ; 

The members of the Nationa] Council, represent- 
ing the Congregational churches of the United States, 
avail themselves of this opportunity to renew their 
previous declarations of faith in the unity of the 
Church of God. . 
_ While affirming the liberty of our churches as 

taught in the New Testament, and inherited by us 
from our fathers, and from martyrs and confessors 
of foregoing ages, we adhere to this liberty all the 
more, as affording the ground and hope of a visible 
unity in time to come; we desire and purpose to co- 
operate with all the churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

In the expression of the same catholic sentiments 
solemnly avowed by the Council of 1865, on the 
Burial Hill at Plymouth, we wish at this new epoch 
of our history to remove, so far as in us lies, all 
causes of suspicion and alienation, and to promote 
the growing unity of council and of effort encnesHe 
followers of Christ. Tous, asto our brethren, ‘ there 
is one body and one spirit, as we are called in one 
hope of our calling.” 

3 little as did our fathers in their day, do we in 
ours, make pretension to be the only churches of 
Christ. We find ourselves consulting and acting to- 
gether under the distinctive name of ConcREGATION- 
ALISTS, because, in the present condition of our com- 
mon Christianity, we have felt ourselves called to 
ascertain and do our appropriate part of the work of 
Christ’s Church among men. 

We especially desire, in prosecuting the common 
work of evangelizing our own land and the world, to 
observe the common and sacred law, that in the wide 
field of the world’s evangelization we do our work 
in friendly codperation with all others who love and 
serve our common Lord. ‘ We believe in the holy 
catholic Church.” 

It is our prayer and endeavor that the unity of the 
Church may be more and more apparent, and that 
the prayer of our Lord for His disciples may be spe- 
cially and completely answered, and all be one ; that, 
by consequence of this Christian unity in love, the 
world may believe in’Christ as sent of the Father to 
save the world, 


The Congregational Publishing Society, the 
Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the West, the theo- 
logical seminaries at Oberlin, Chicago, and 
Oakland, and the case of the New England 
Church at Chicago (burned ont in the great 
fire), were commended to the churches, by 
resolution. A resolution was passed com- 
mending the policy of establishing and sus- 
taining not many theological seminaries, but a 
few, judiciously distributed, and completely 
empowered in all respects for their perfect 
work. The Council voted to petition Congress 
to aid schools at the South; for legislation in 
behalf of the temperance reform; for the en- 
actment of measures looking to a code of in- 
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ternational arbitration; and for justice to the 
name and memory of Dr. Whitman, whose 
journey to the Pacific contributed to securing 
that coast to this country. In view of the 
union of the several State organizations in the 
National Council, it was declared expedient 
that the practice of formally interchanging 
delegates between these bodies be discon- 
tinued. The preparation of a manual of doc- 
trine and polity for use in families and Sunday- 
schools was approved. The manual is not to 
be regarded as binding, but as a means of 
general instruction. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider and report at the next ses- 
sion of the Council. what can be done toward 
consolidating the various benevolent. organiza- 
tions of the churches. The formation of 
State organizations in every State for home 
missionary work was recommended. A: com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the di- 
rectors of the Home Missionary Society, and 
arrange with them a plan for codperation of 
the State organizations with the parent so- 
ciety. The sum of half a million dollars an- 
nually was agreed upon as the least that ought 
to be appropriated .to the home mission 
work. The churches which made special con- 
tibutions during the memorial year for the 
payment of debts, the endowment of institu- 
tions, and the erection and completion of 
buildings for sacred and educational purposes, 
were requested to report the same for publi- 
cation. A resolution was passed urging the 
opening of colleges and schools to students 
without distinction of color. The by-laws 
adopted by the Council provided, among other 
things, for a Provisional Committee, to arrange 
the place, date, and general programme of 
meetings; that the session of the Council 
shall ordinarily be held in the latter part of 
October or early part of November; that the: 
secretary shall present, at each triennial ses- 
sion, comprehensive and comparative summa- 
ries of denominational statistics for the three: 
years preceding; that the Council will wel- 
come correspondence by interchange of dele- 
gates with the general Congregational bodies: 
of other lands, and with the general ecclesias- 
tical organizations of the evangelical churches: 
in the United States, the delegates to be ap- 
pointed by the Council in the years of its: 
session, and by the Provisional Committee im 
intervening years; and that the term ‘ Con-- 
gregational” as applied to the general benev- 
olent societies in connection with represen-- 
tation in this body, is understood in the broad 
sense of societies whose constituency andi con- 
trol are substantially Congregational. 

The Rev. W. R. Clark, delegate from the 
Congregational Union of Quebec and Ontario, 
reported eighty churches connected with the 
Union, only twenty of which are self-support- 
ing. 

The Rey. J. B. Helwig, of the General Syn- 
od of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, gave 
an account of the measures already taken, 
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looking to a closer union between the body 
which he represented and the Congregational 
‘churches. He also presented the leading fea- 
tures in the doctrines and polity of the two 
churches in a light indicating a more near re- 
semblance than had generally been supposed to 
exist. 

The Council consisted of 277 regular dele- 
gates; 10 honorary members, and 8 corre- 
sponding members (two from the Congrega- 
tional Union of Ontario and Quebec, and one 
from the Lutheran General Synod)—in all, 290 
members. 

Until recently the Congregational churches 
have codperated with the American and For- 
eign Christian Union in the prosecution of 
missionary work in Roman Catholic countries. 
During the last summer, steps were taken to 
organize a similar work to be carried on ex- 
clusively by Congregationalists. A ‘ Pro- 
visional Committee of Foreign Evangeliza- 
tion” was formed, to consider the subject, to 
take the opinion of the churches upon it, and 
present it to the American Board, at their an- 
nual meeting in October. That Society adopt- 
ed the following resolution, approving the 
scheme, and accepting it: 

Resolved, That hereafter the American Board will 
be ready to enlarge its operations by extending its 
work in nominally Christian lands, and will form 
missions in Europe, South America, or other foreign 
lands, as God in His providence may open the way ; 
and that the Prudential Committee are requested to 
conduct such missions on the same general princi- 
ples as they have acted upon in past years. 


In accordance with this resolution, four 
missionaries are under. appointment to Spain. 
The prosecution of this work in Italy, France, 
Austria, and Hungary, is also contemplated. 

During the year, the arrangements previous- 
ly made, for a division of the former mission- 
ary work of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions between the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions and the 
American Board as it has been constituted 
since the withdrawal of the Presbyterians, 
were fully caried out. Of the results to the 
missions in consequence of these changes, and 
of other events of the year, the Board say, in 
their report: 

By the graduation of the mission to the Sandwich 
Islands, with its fifty-six churches and other Chris- 
tian institutions well established, and the transfer of 
five fields to the Presbyterian Board—Syria, Persia, 
the Gaboon, and two of the smaller Indian tribes— 
the Board was called to part with twenty-one or- 
dained missionaries, and one missionary physician, 
including two young men in North China, and two 
under appointment in this country, with 162 native 

reachers and teachers, 19 churches, having a mem- 
ership of 403—besides 722 communicants in Persia, 
where no separate churches had been organized— 
with five seminaries, including those for both sexes, 
and 89 schools, containing 2,281 ke et The ex- 
penditure of the Board on these fields for the year, 
iven in the last Annual Report, was $48,201.10. 
espite these changes, it is an interesting fact, as il- 
ustrative of the healthful progress of the work, that 
the field actually occupied to-day, counting the towns 
and cities in which the Gospel is preached, is as 
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large as the entire field of six years ago: the num-. 


ber of native pastors is larger by 26; of native 
preachers by 80; of scholars in schools by nearl 
4,000. Of greater and more hopeful significance is 
the fact that nearly 1,000 communicants have been 
added to the churches on profession of faith during 
the past year—in several fields more than double the 
number ever reported before in any one year, 


The following is the general summary of the 
missions for January, 1872: 


MISSIONS. 
Number of missions.............eeeeceeeees ee 14 
INTIRIROT OL BLGHIONE:s o2;5 55026000090 s0cnsbacuns 
Number of out-stations ............0.cececeees 415 


LABORERS EMPLOYED. 
Number Sed ordained missionaries (4 being 


_ SPOFPCIBOE) 555005 neice cin bows sonesiescceve cae’ 109 — 
Number of physicians not ordained ........... 6 
Number of other male assistants ............. 4 
Number of female assistants............... Guide 165 
Whole number of laborers sent from this coun- a 
Number of. native pastors ..............+..0++- 87 
Number of native preachers and catechists.... 277 
Number of school-teachers .............-2.000- 411 
Number of other native helpers............... 159 
Whole number of laborers connected with the 
DUSRIODE 5. cincdasey . hs Gals pe cee BULd bake ams 934 
1,218 
THE PRESS. 
Pages printed (so far as reported)............. 12,588,422 
THE CHURCHES. 
Number of ‘chitrches’. ii.9 cos 5 ciscie os dulewieral 172 
Number of church-members (so far as reported) 8,486 
Added during the year (so far as reported)..... 978 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Number of training and theological schools... 10 
Number of boarding-schools for girls.......... 14 
Number of common schools........ PRE SETS 417 
Number of pupils in common schools......... 18,583 
Number of pupils in training and theological ; 
BENOOIS Seite vaya ste Vda sie gc om acter en Aloe Nem One 284 
Number of pupils in boarding-schools for girls. 402 
Other adults under instruction................ 1,248 


The receipts of the American Board were 
$429,844.96, . 
The receipts of the American Missionary 


Association were $366,825, and the expendi- 


tures $428,686. The Association has under 
its care 44 churches, with 2,744 members, of 


‘whom 464 were added during the year; 7 


chartered institutions of learning; 18 graded 
and normal schools; and 65 common schools. 
The number of pupils enrolled for the school 
year was 17,015; the value of the school 
property is estimated at $550,000. The Asso- 
ciation labors chiefly among the colored people 
of the South. The reports present the follow- 
ing epitome of ten years’ work: The amount 


expended in money and clothing is nearly two 
and a quarter million dollars; schools have — 


been established in 848 places in the South, 
including most of the chief cities and centres 
of population. The whole number of com- 
missions issued to missionaries and teachers in 
the ten years is 3,470, and the pupils enrolled 
821,099. Thirty-five churches have been 
formed, or remodelled on a better basis, and 


some of them aided in building houses of wor- ~ 


ship, , 
The Congregational Quarterly for January, 
1872, reports the statistics of Congregation- 
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alism in the United States and the British 
Colonies, for the year 1871, as follows: 


STATES. Churches,| Mintsters,| ‘Members. | gceobet™ 
Alabama.......... 3 3 151 894 
California......... 43 41 2,466 5,588 
Colorado........+. 2 2 j 826 
Connecticut ...... 243 243 49,318 49,377 
PPROUR ices asics vies 6 2 103 205 
Dist. of Columbia. 1 1 810 1,665 

SIE ay wa. deca 4 £ 288 635 
IETIOIS oso owas viniccis 173 158 19,577 23,707 
Indiana............ 16 14 1,204 1,836 

ON ctu s caves ete 163 136 11,165 11,823 
COT Be ary ae 63 52 2,725 4,306 
* Kentucky ......!.. 5 6 384 397 
Louisiana ......... 15 15 1,166 1,374 
MAING’). occkcuee 146 130 19,557 +885 
Maryland ..3. 020% 1 1 103 217 
Massachusetts....| 426 431 80,583 90,851 
Michigan ......... 126 112 12,008 16,631 
Minnesota ........ 58 44 8,557 5,175 
a Pee eaex 3 3 109 260 
Missourl.......... 53 42 2,736 4,348 
Nebraska.......... 27 19 720 1,165 
INGVAGR soo’ oe'e'seln'd 1 1 15 15 
New Hampshire..} 128 129 18.354 22,033 
New Jersey....... 15 14 1,936 8,480 
New York........ 176 150 25,807 28,883 
North Carolina.... 4 3 13 415 
i Sosasw omens 161 114 16,975 19,405 
CTOGOU SS ais oe os’ 8 8 468 845. 
Pennsylvania ..... 43 36 4,199 5,825 
Rhode Island...... 20 21 4,149 5,175 
South Carolina.... 1 1 201 160 
Tennessee ........ 5 5 278 700 
TORGM>. iss «ethers 3 3 50 186 
Vermont.......... 153 154 18,512 20,940 
WER MUIIB 5 ee sip ap ni 3 2 63 247 
Washington Ter’y 2 2 41 65 
Wisconsin ........ 184 114 12,519 18,323 
Wyoming ......... p 1 20 5 

Total U. States.| 2,485 | 2,218 | 812,054 | 868,937 
Ontario & Quebec. 70 5,169 6,842 
New Brunswick... 3 3 813 438 
Nova Scotia....... q 8 801 1,071 

MRIRICE i.e 'shess ccs 6 4 521 505 
Total N. America! 2,591 | 2,291 | 318,858 | 377,798 


The English Congregational Year-Book for 
1872 reports the following statistics of Con- 
gregationalists in Great Britain and the Brit- 


ish dependencies: 


County Associations and Unions.—England, 
42; Wales, 16; Scotland, 8; Ireland, 1; col- 
onies, 8. Total, 75. 

Churches at Home and Abroad.—England, 
2,235; Wales, 897; Scotland, 105; Ireland, 27; 
islands of the British seas, 17; Canada and 
British North America, 105; Australia and 
New Zealand, 177; South Africa and Deme- 
rara, etc., 12; mission churches, about 300. 
Total of vacant churches, 805. Number of 
home missions, out-stations, and evangelistic 
stations, 3,000. 

Ministers and Missionaries.—England, 1,989 ; 
Wales, 400; Scotland, 114; Ireland, 24; Con- 
tinent, 7; colonies, 245; foreign countries, 
156; natives, ordained in heathen lands, 109 ; 
ministers with pastoral charges, 2,450; with- 
out pastoral charges, 594. 

Colleges.—England, 8; Wales, 8; Scotland, 
1; colonies, 8. Jnstitutes.— England, 4; for- 
eign, 10. Students in colleges, 315. Students 
in institutes, 242, 

Among the principal Congregational Soci- 
eties of Great Britain belong the English Con- 
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gregational Chapel-Building Society, which 
extends its operations throughout England, the 
English districts of Wales, the Channel Islands, 
and Ireland; expenditures for the year 1870-71, 
£9,877; the Home Missionary Society, income 
£7,013; the Colonial Missionary Society, in- 
come, £4,068; expenditures, £3,735. The 
London Missionary Society, which is not an 
exclusively Congregational society, but is sup- 
ported by the Congregationalists as a body, 
had an income of £107,245, and its expendi- 
tures were £107,851. 

In France the Union of Evangelical Churches 
comprises forty-five churches, divided into 
seven groups, which hold frequent meetings 
for fellowship and local business. Altogether 
the Free Churches of France number 104 pas- 
tors, 182 temples, and a total population of 
about 30,000. 

The Free Churches of the Canton of Vaud, 
in Switzerland, are united on a basis which, 
though Presbyterian in form, secures the in- 
dependence of each. There are also free 
churches in the Cantons of Geneva, Neufcha- 
tel, and Bern. 

The Thirty-second Assembly of the Con- 
gregational churches of England and Wales 
met at Swansea, Wales, on the 9th of October. 
Between six and seven hundred delegates from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, and from 
foreign countries, were in attendance. A re- 
vised draft of the constitution was adopted, 
in which it is provided that the Union shall 
not in any case assume legislative authority, 
or become a court of appeal. The objects of 
the Union are declared to be to uphold and 
extend evangelical religion in connection with 
churches of the Congregational order; to 
promote scriptural views of church-fellowship 
and organization; to strengthen the fraternal 
relations of the Congregational churches, and 
facilitate their coéperation; to maintain cor- 
respondence with Congregational and other 
Christian churches throughout the world; to 
obtain Congregational statistics; to work for 
perfect religious equality and the promotion 
of reforms, The Union took decided action 
upon the elementary education act, opposing 
those provisions by which the funds raised by 
the imposition of rates is used for the pay- 


ment of the fees of indigent children attend- 


ing denominational schools. 

The Synod of the French Evangelical 
Churches was held at Mazamet, on the 19th of 
October. Forty-five churches were represent- 
ed. Very little progress is shown in the re- 
ports of the churches since the Synod met be- 
fore, three years ago. The Evangelists re- 
ported the public mind favorable to the recep- 
tion of their preaching; but the war with 
Germany was a great drawback upon their 
work, and prevented their making visible 
gains. Among the speakers at the opening 
of the session was M. de Pressensé, who in- 
sisted that the time had come for French Prot- 
estantism to manifest its existence. 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. The third 
session of the Forty-first Congress* commenced 
at Washington on December 5, 1870. (For the 
President’s message, see Pustio Documents, 
Awnvat OyotoppiA, 1870.) The Vice-Presi- 
dent, Schuyler Colfax, presided in the Senate, 
and James G. Blaine presided as Speaker of 
the House. 

In the House, on December 7th, Mr. Mungen, 
of Ohio, offered the following resolution: 


_ Whereas, The President of the United States, in his 
annual message to Congress, on the 5th day of this 
month, says: ‘‘ I now firmly believe that, the moment 


* The following is a list of the members of Congress; 
SENATE.° 


- Alabama—Willard Warner, George E. Spencer. _ 
Arkansas—Alexander McDonald, Benjamin F’. Rice. 
California—Cornelius Oole, Eugene Casserly. 
Connecticut—W illiam A. Buckingham, Orrin S. Ferry. 
Delaware—Thomas F’, Bayard, Willard Saulsbury. 
Florida—Abijah Gilbert, Thomas W. Osborn. 
Georgia—Josbua Hill, H. V. M. Miller. 
Illinois—Lyman Trumbull, Richard Yates. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton, Daniel D. Pratt. 
Jowa—James B. Howell, James Harlan, 
Kansas—Samuel C, Pomeroy, Edmund G, Ross, 
Kentucky—Garret Davis, Thomas C, McCreery. 
Louisiana—John 8. Harris, William P. Kellogg. 
Maine—Hannibal Hamlin, Lot M. Morrill. 
Marylund—William T. Hamilton, George Vickers, 
Massachusetts—Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson. 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler, Jacob M. Howard. 
Minnesota—Alexander Ramsey, Ozora P. Stearns, 
Mississippi—Hiram H. Revels, Adelbert Ames. 
Missouri—F rancis P. Blair, jr., Carl Schurz. 
Nebraska—John M, Thayer, Thomas W. Tipton. 
Nevada—William M. Stewart, James W. Nye. 

New Hampshire —James W. Patterson, Aaron H, 
Cragin, 

‘Nae Jersey—Alexander G. Cattell, John P. Stockton. 

New York—Roscoe Conkling, Reuben E. enton. 

North Carolina—Joseph C. Abbott, John Pool. 

Ohio—John Sherman, Allen G. Thurman. 

Oregon—Henry W. Corbett, George H. Williams. 

Pennsylvania—Simon Cameron, John Scott, 

Rhode Island—William Sprague, Henry B. Anthony, 

é South Carolina—Thomas J. Robertson, Frederick <A. 
awyer. 

Tennessee—William G. Brownlow, J. 8. Fowler. 
Vermont—Justin 8. Morrill, George F. Edmunds, 
Virginia—John W. Johnston, John F. Lewis. 

West Virginta—Arthur J. Boreman, Waitman T. Willey. 

Wisconsin—Timothy O. Howe, Matthew H. Carpenter. 

Teceas—Morgan C, Hamilton, James W. Flanagan. 


HOUSE. 


Alahama—Alfred E. Buck, Charles W. Buckley, Robert 
S. Heflin, Charles Hays, Peter M. Dox, Wm. C. Sherrod. 

Arkansas—Logan H. Roots, Anthony A. C, Rogers, 
Thomas Boles. 

California—Samuel B. Axtell, Aaron A. Sargent, James 
A. Johnson, 


Connecticut—Julius Strong, Stephen W. Kellogg, H. H. 


Starkweather, William H. Barnum. 

Déelaware—Benjamin T, Biggs. 

Florida—Charles M. Hamilton, 

Georgia—W. W. Paine, Nelson Tift, Marion Bethune, 
er F. Long, 8. H. Cosker, W. T. Price, P. M. B. 

oung. 

Ilinois—Sohn A. Logan, Norman B. Judd, John F. 
Farnsworth, Horatio C: ‘Burchard, John B. Hawley, 
Ebon. C, Taree uron C. Cook, Jesse H. Moore 


Shelby M. Cullom, T. W. McNeely, Albert G. Burr, Samuel 
8. Marshall, John B. ak John M, Crebs. 
Indiana—William EB. Niblack, Michael G. Kerr, William 


8. Holman, George W. Julian, John Coburn, Daniel W. 

Voorhees, Godlove 8, Orth, James M. Tyner, John P, CO, 

Shanks, William Williams, Jasper Packard 
Jowa—George W. McCrary, 


Pomeroy. 

Kansas—Sidney Clarke. 

Kentucky—Lawrence 8. Trimble, William N. Sweeny, 
Joseph H. Lewis, J. Proctor Knott, Boyd Winchester, 
Thomas L. Jones, James B, Beck, George M. Adams, 
John M, Rice. 


ckard. 
illiam P. Wolf, William B. - 
Allison, William Loughridge, Francis W. Palmer, Charles. 
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it is known that the United States have entirely 
abandoned the project of accepting as a part of its 
territory the island of San Domingo, a free port will 
be negotiated for by European powers in the bay of 
Samana;’’ and whereas President Monroe, in his 
seventh annual message of December 2, 1823, set 
forth certain principles of action since known as the 
‘* Monroe doctrine,’’ which priscle’e have met with 
general acceptance among the people of the United 
States, and which principles declared that we should . 
consider any attempt on the part of European pow- 
ers to extend their a bag of government to'any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety, and that we could not view their inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing or controlling 


Louisiana—J. A. Sypher Lionel A. Sheldon, C. B. Dar- 
rall, Joseph P. Newsham, Frank Morey. 

Maine—Jobn Lynch, Samuel P. 
Blaine, John A. Peters, Eugene Hale. 

Maryland — Samuel Hambleton, Stevenson Archer, 
Thomas Swann, Patrick Hamill, Frederick Stone. 

Massachusetis—James Buffinton, Oakes Ames, Ginery 
Twichell, Samuel Hooper, Benjamin F. Butler, Nathaniel 
P. Banks, George M. Brooks, George F. Hoar, Willi 
B. Washburn, Henry L. Dawes. 

Michi an—Fernando C. Beaman, William L. Stoughton, 
Austin Blair, Thomas W. Ferry, Omar D. Conger, Ran- 
dolph Strickland, 

innesota—Morton 8. Wilkinson, Eugene M. Wilson. 

meng re goaiee y E. Harris, J, L. Morphis, Henry W. 
Barry, George C. McKee, Legrand W. Perce 

Missouri—Erastus Wells, Gustavus A. Finkelnburg, 
James R. McCormick, 8. H. Boyd, Samuel 8. Bardett, 
Robert: T. Van Horn, Joel F, Asper, John F. Benjamin, 
David P. Dyer. 

Nebraska—John Taffe. 

Nevada—Thomas Fitch. 

New Hampshire—Jacob. H. Ela, Aaron F. Stevens, 
Jacob Benton. ; 

New Jersey—William Moore, Charles Haight, John T. 
Bird, John Hill, Orestes Cleveland. 

New Aa ten A. Reeves, John G, Schumaker, 
Henry W. Slocum, John Fox, John Morrissey, Samuel 8. 
Cox, Hervey C. Calkin, James Brooks, Fernando Wood, 
Clarkson N: Potter, Chas. H.Van W ck, John H. Ketcham, 
John A. Griswold, Stephen L. as Adolphus H. 
Tanner, Orange Ferris, William A. Wheeler, Stephen 
Sanford, Charles ine Addison H,. Laflin, lex- 
ander H. Bailey, John C, Churchill, Dennis McCarthy, 
George W. Cowles, William H. Kelsey, Giles W. Hotch- 
kiss, Hamilton Ward, Charles H. Holmes, John Fisher, 
David S, Bennett, Porter Sheldon. 

. North Carolina—Clinton L. Cobb. J: cree Dixon. Math 
3 


orrill, James @. 


H. Dockery, John Manning, jr., Israel G. Lash, Franc 
E. Shober, Alexander H. Jones. 
Ohio—Peter W. Strader, Job E. Stevenson, Robert C. 
Schenck, William Lawrence, William Mungen, John A. 
Smith, James J; Winans, John Beatty, Edward F. Dick- 
inson, Erasmus D. Peck, John T, Wilson, Philadelph. 
Van Trump, George W. Morgan, Martin Welker, Eliakim 
H. Moore, John A. Bingham, Jacob A, Ambler, William 
H. Upson, James A. Garfield. 
Oregon—Joseph S. Smith. ' 
Pennsylvania — Samuel J, Randall, Charles O'Neill, 
Leonard Myers, William D. Kelley, Caleb N. Taylor, 
John D. Stiles, Washington Townsend, J; Lawrence Getz, 
Oliver J. Dickey Banty Cake, Daniel M. Van Anuken, 
George W. Woodward, “agi: Mercur, John B. Packer, 
Richard J. Haldeman, John Cessna, Daniel J. Morrell, 
William H. Armstrong, Glenni W, Scofield, Calvin W. 
Gilfillan, John Covyode, James 8. Negley, Darwin Phelps, 
Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Island—Thomas A. Jenckes. Nathan F, Dixon, | 
South Carolina—C, C. Bowen, 8. D. Hoge, Alexander 


8. Wallace, Joseph H. Rainey. 
Tennessee—Roderick R. Butler, Horace Maynard, Wil- 
liam B, Stokes, Lewis Tillman, William F'.. Prosser, 


Samuel M. Arnell, Isaac R. Hawkins. W. J. Smith. 
Texas—G. W. Whitmore, John C. Conner, W. T. Clark, 
Edward Degener. 
Vermont—Charles W. Willard, Luke P. Poland, Worth- 
ington C, Smith. 

. Virginia—Richard 8. Ayer, James H. Platt, Jr., Charles 
Hl. Porter, George W. Booker, R. T. W. Duke, William 
Milnes, Jr., Lewis McKenzie, James K, Gibson. : 

West Virginia—Isaac H. Duvall, James C. McGrew, 
John 8S. Witcher. 

Wisconsin—Halbert E. Paine, David Atwood, Amasa 
Cobb, Charles A. Eldridge, Philetus Sawyer, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, 
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in any other manner the destiny of any independent 

overnment in any other light than as a manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States: Therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That we should regard an attempt by 
Kuropean powers to obtain the control of the bay 
of Samana, or any other portion of San Domingo, as 
unfriendly to the United States, and in contravention 
of our policy, as declared by President Monroe, con- 
cerning the independent actions of the people of the 
American Continent. 


It was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

In the Senate, on December 12th, Mr. Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, offered the following resolu- 
tions relative to the annexation of Dominica: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United 
States be authorized to appoint three commissioners, 
and also a secretary (the latter to be versed in the 
English and yon languages), to proceed to the 
island of San Domingo, and to inquire into, ascer- 
tain, and report— 

1. The political state and condition of the Republic 
of Dominica. 

2. The desire and disposition of the people of the 
said republic to become annexed to and to form part 
of the people of the United States. 

38. The physical, mental, and moral condition of 
the said people, and their general condition as to 
material wealth and industrial capacity. 


4, The resources of the country; its mineral and . 


agricultural products; the products of its waters and 
forests; the general character of the soil, the extent 
and proportion thereof capable of cultivation; the 
climate and health of the country, its bays, harbors 
and rivers; its general meteorological character, and 
the existence and frequency of remarkable meteoro- 
logical phenomena. 

5. The debt of the government and its obligations, 
whether funded and ascertained, and admitted, or 
unadjusted and under discussion. 

6. Treaties or engagements with other powers. 

7. Extent of boundaries and territory; what pro- 
portion is covered by grants or concessions, and 
generally what concessions or franchises have been 
granted. — 

8. The terms and conditions on which the Domin- 
ican Government may desire to be annexed to and 
become part of the United States as one of the Terri- 
tories thereof. 

9. Such other information, with respect to the said 
government or its territories, as to the said commis- 
sioners shall seem desirable or important with refer- 
ence to the future incorporation of the said Domini- 
can republic into the United States as one of its 
‘Territories. 

Sxc. 2. And be tt further resolved, That the said 
commissioners shall, as soon as conveniently may 
be, report to the President of the United States, who 
shall lay their report before Congress. 

Sxo. 3. And be it further resolved, That the said 
commissioners shall serve without compensation 
(except the payment of expenses), and the compen- 
sation of the secretary shall be determined b the 
erenety. of State, with the approval of the Presi- 

ent. 

They were laid on the table. | 

In the House, on December 12th, Mr. Banks, 
of Massachusetts, offered the following joint 
resolution : 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, etc., That the President be, and hereby is, 
authorized to appoint a commission, consisting of five 

rsons, to negotiate a treaty with the authorities of 

an Domingo for the acquisition of the territory of 


ble 
M. Wilson, Winchester, and Wood—66. 


Schumaker, Strader preeney Syed) 
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that government, with instructions to report such 


information as a full and complete investigation of 


all the various questions connected with the subject 
may enable them to present to the two Houses of 
ote aig and that the report, of said commission 
shall be considered a privileged report, and in order 
So Vad it shall be presented by the said commis- 
sion. 

On the motion to lay the resolution on the 
table, the vote was as follows: 

Yxas—Messrs. Ambler, Asper, Axtell, Beatty, 
Beck, Bird, Booker, George M, Brooks, James 
Brooks, Burr, Coburn, Cowles, Cox, Crebs, Darrall, 
Dickinson, Dox, Duke, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Fin- 
kelnbur Fisher, Fox, Getz, Gibson, Griswold, Hal- 
deman, Hale, Hamill, Hawkins, Hoar, Holmes, John- 


son, Thomas L, Jones, Knott, Manning, Mayham, 


McCormick, McNeely, Morey, Morgan, Samuel P. 
Morrill, Morrissey, Mungen, Niblack, Peters, Poland, 
Reeves, Rice, Sherrod, Shober, Slocum, Joseph S. 
Smith, Stiles, Stone, Swann, Taffe, Townsend, Trim- 
Van. Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Willard, Eugene 


Nays—Messrs. Allison, Armstrong, Arnell, At- 
wood, Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Barry, Beaman, Benja- 
min Benton, Bingham, Blair, Boles, Boyd Buckley, 
Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F, Butler, 
Roderick R. Butler, Churchill, William T, Clark, 
Sidney Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Cook, 
Cullom, Dawes, Degener, Joseph Dixon, N. athan F: 
Dixon, Dockery, Donley, Duval, Ferriss, Ferry, 
Fitch, Garfield, Gilfillan, Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, 
Hay, eflin, Hooper, Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, 
Julian, Kelley, ellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, 
Laflin, Lawrence, Logan, Loughridge, Lynch, May- 
nard, MeCrar , McGrew, McKee, McKenzie, Mercur, 
Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, 
Morphis, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, Negley, O’ Neill, 
Orth, Packard, Paine, Palmer, Peck, Phelps, Platt, 
Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, Rainey, Roots, Sanford, 
Sargent, Sawyer, Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Shel- 
don, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, William: J. 
Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Starkweather, Ste- 
vens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton,: Strickland, 
Strong, Tanner, Taylor ‘Tillman, Twichell, Tyner, 
Upson, Van Horn, Wallace, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burn, William B. Washburn, Welker, Williams, John 
T. Wilson, Witcher, and Wolf—117. 

Nor Vorrve— Messrs. Adams, Ames, Archer, 
Barnum, Bennett, Biggs, Bowen, Buck, Cake, Cal- 
kin, Cessna, Cleveland, Conger, Conner, Covode, 
Dickey Dyer, Ela, Haight, Hambleton, Hays, Hill, 
Hoge, Holman, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Jud » Kerr, 
Lash, Lewis, Marshall, MoCarthy, Milnes, Newsham, 
Packer, Perce, Potter, Randall, Rogers, Schenck, 
Van Auken, 
Van Wyck, Ward Wheeler, hitmore, Wilkinson, 
Winans, and Woodward—52, 

So the House refused to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

It was then referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

In the House, on December 12th, Mr. Cox, 
of New York, offered’ the following preamble 
and resolution embodying a system of revenue 
and expenditure, and for a commission to ex- 
amine into questions of taxation: 

_ Whereas, The Government of the United States was 
established by the people for their own protection 
and benefit, and should be administered upon the 
strictest principles of frugality and economy in its 
expenditures, and that no. money should be taken 
from the people by taxation except to supply the! 
necessary wants of the Government, administered 
upon such principles; and whereas at the present 
time the Paar expenditures of the Government, 
exclusive of the payment of the interest on the pub- 
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lic debt and a reasonable sum to be ed ey in the 

reduction of said debt, should not exceed the sum of 
$100,000,000 annually ; and whereas the money an- 
nually raised by taxation upon the people should not 
exceed the sum of $250,000,000, said sum being amply 
sufficient to provide for the ordinary expenditures 
of the Government, the payment of the interest of the 
“public debt, and $25,000,000 to be oy yore in liqui- 
dating the principal of said debt; and whereas it is 
believed that the existing internal revenue system 
- should be abolished, and the sum deemed proper to 
be raised by internal taxation assigned in just quotas 
or proportions to the several States, to be collected 
by the authorities thereof, and paid into the national 
Trousitt, thereby dispensing with the expensive, 
corrupting, and annoying machinery now in force for 
that purpose; and whereas the highest rate of duty 
on articles of merchandise imported from foreign 
countries into the United States should be levied 
with a view to revenue only ; and whereas under our 
present system there are duties levied of a prohibi- 
tory nature, and others with the purpose and effect 
of protecting particular classes, trades, and indi- 
viduals at the expense of the people; and whereas 
there are many dutiable articles which should be en- 
tirely free, such as salt, coal, etc., and the duties 
upon other articles should be greatly reduced in the 
interest of revenue and equitable taxation, such as 
lumber, leather, pig-iron, etc.: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 
‘Means be directed to embody the foregoing princi- 
ples in a bill or bills, and to report the same for 
action at the present session. 


In the House, on December 12th, Mr. Kel- 
ley, of Pennsylvania, offered the following reso- 
lution on revenue reform ; 


Resolved, That the true Bien of revenue reform 
points to the abolition of the internal revenue system, 
which was created as a war measure to provide for 
extraordinary expenses, and a continuance of which 
involves the employment, at the cost of millions of 
dollars annually, of an pie 6 of assessors, collectors, 
supervisors, detectives, and other officers previously 
anknpwa: and requires the repeal, at the earliest da 

consistent with the maintenance of the faith and credit 
of the Government, of all stamp and other internal 
taxes; and that properly-adjusted rates shall be re- 
tained on distilled spirits, tobacco, and malt liquors, 
so long as the legitimate expenses of the Government 
require the collection of any sum from internal taxes. 


Mr. Brooks, of New York, said: I do not 
think there is any objection to this resolution 
on this side of the House, as we understand it. 
If the gentleman can stand the repudiation of 
the public debt, involved in it, we can. I for 
one, do not mean to oppose; I mean to vote 
for the resolution.” 

On a motion to suspend the rules for the 
adoption of the resolution, the vote was as fol- 
lows: 

Yxeas—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Atwood, Axtell, Barry, Beaman, Beatty Beck, 
Benton Bingham, Bird, Blair, Boles Booker, Bowen, 
Boyd, James Brooks, Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, 
Burdett, Burr, Roderick R. Butler, Calkin, Churchill, 
William T. Clark, Sidney Clarke, Amasa Gobb, Clin- 
ton L. Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, Cowles, Urebs, 
Cullom, Darrall, Dickinson, Nathan F. Dixon, Don- 
ley, Dox, Duke, Duval, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Fer- 
riss, Ferry, Fisher, Fitch, Fox, Garfield, Getz,’ Gib- 
son, Gilfillan, Griswold Hamill, Hawkins, Hawley, 
Hay, Heflin, Holmes Ingersoll, Jenckes, Johnson, 
Alexander H. Jones, Thomas L. Jones, Julian, Kel- 
ey, Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham age Knott, Laflin, 
Logan Lynch, Manning, Ma ham payed, McCor- 
mick, McUrary, McCrew, McKee, Mc enzie, McNee- 
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ly, Mereur, Eliakim Il. Moore, Jesse H. Moore, Wil- 
liam Moore, Morey, Morgan, Morphis, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, Morrissey, M 

ers, Negley, Niblack, O’ Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, 
Paine, Palmer, Peck, Perce, 
Poland, Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, 
Rice, Sanford, Sa pee Sawyer, Schenck, Schumaker, 
Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, 


Sherrod, Shober, Slocum, John A, Smith, Worthing- — 


ton ©. Smith, Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Stiles, Stokes, Stone, Stoughton, Strader, Strickland, 


ungen, My=- — 


Peters, Phelps, Platt, — 
Rainey Reeves, ; 


Strong, Swann, ef ae Taffe ‘Tanner, Taylor, Till- 
man, Townsend, rimble, Upson, Van Horn, Van 
Trump, Voorhees, Wallace, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burn, Welker, Wells, Wilkinson, Willard, Williams, — 


John T. Wilson, Witcher, Wolf, Wood, and Wood- 
ward—166. 

Nays—Messrs. Asper. 
kelnburg, and William J, Smith—6. 

Nor Vorrrne—Messrs. Adams, Ames, Archer, Bai- 
ley, Banks, Barnum, Bennett, Biggs, George M. 
Brooks, Buck, Benjamin F. Butler Cake, essna, 
Cleveland, Conner, ovode, Dawes, De 
Joseph Dixon, Dockery, Dyer, Ela, Haight, Halde- 
man, Hale, Hambleton, Hamilton, Harris Hays, Hill, 
Hoar, Hoge, Holman, Hooper, Hotchkiss J 
Kerr, Lash, Lawrence, Lewis, Loughridge, Marshall, 
McCarthy, Milnes, Newsham, Potter, Randall, Rog- 
ers, Roots, Joseph 8. Smith, Sweeney, Twichell, 
Tyner, Van Auken, Van Wyck, Ward, William B. 

ashburn, Wheeler, Whitmore, Eugene M. Wilson, 


-Winans, and Winchester—63. 


So the rules were suspended; and the reso- 
lution was adopted. 

Tn the Senate, on December 12th, Mr. Schurz, 
of Missouri, offered the following resolution 
relative to political disabilities : 

Resolved, 
imposed upon persons lately in rebellion against the 
Government of the United States were dictated by 
imperative public necessities, and not by a spirit of 
hatred or vindictiveness; and that, as soon as such 
public necessities cease, due regard for the fundamen- 
tal principles of our arate of government, as well as 
every consideration of sound statesmanship, demands 
the removal of those disqualifications and disabilities. 


It was laid on the table. 


In the House, on December 14th, Mr. Butler, 
of Massachusetts, from the select Committee 
on Reconstruction, reported the following bill, 
which was read a first and second time, and 
ordered to be engrossed. 

The bill was as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem=- 
bled, That each and every person, and all and singular 
the bodies politic and corporate and municipal, and 
each and every of them, shall be, and by virtue and 
authority of this act are, acquitted, exempted, re- 
leased, discharged, and do hereby receive full and 
perfect amnesty of and from all manner of treasons 
and misprisions of treason, felonies, and misprision 
thereof, treasonable and seditious words, all libels 
seditious and unlawful meetings; and also of an 
from all riots, insurrections, soneilions acts against 
the Government, all offences, contempts, trespasses, 
entries, wrongs, deceits, misdemeanors, forfeitures 
disabilities, political or other, a sums. of 
money due or owing, and generally of and from all 
other things, causes, quarrels, suits, judgments, and 
executions not in this act hereafter excepted, which 
may have been made, done, committed, omitted 
petrated, incurred, or forfeited, between the 1ith 
of ALES in fue ye 1861, and the 20th day of August, 
in the year , in carrying on, prosecuting, aiding, 
or interfering with the war of the rebellion, in its be- 


Ayer, Benjamin, Cox, Fin- — 


ener, Dickey, © 


udd, — 


hat the disqualifications and disabilities — 


per-- 
day 
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half, or in behalf of the Government of the United 
States, or in any way or manner whatever arising, or 
springing out of, or coming from, any act done or 
omission made in and about, or concerning, the war 
of the rebellion between said last-mentioned dates, 
with full restoration of all rights and privileges lost 
or injured thereby or therein; so that no damage, 
loss, harm, wrong, or injury, shall hereafter come, or 
any right or claim accrue, to the United States, or to 
any persons against any other person not hereinafter 
excepted, of, from, or because of any act, done by him, 
or omitted to be done, in aid of, or in the suppression 
of, or because of, the late rebellion. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That no suit or 
proceeding, either civil or criminal, at law or in equi- 
ws shall be had or entertained in any court of the 

nited States, in any manner whatever, for any act 
done or omitted, or penalty incurred, mentioned in 
the first section of this act, and not hereinafter ex- 
cepted, save in the manner and for the purpose here- 
inafter set forth ; and all orders, decrees, judgments, 
executions, levies, extents, fines, penalties, forfeit- 
ures, punishments, heretofore made, entered, and or- 
dered, of and concerning any act or thing mentioned 
in the first section ofthis act, of any court of the 
United States, are hereby declared to be void and of 
none effect, from and after the passage of this act, 
except as hereinafter set forth. And in case any suit 
shall be, or shall have been commenced, or is now 
pening in any court of the United States, for or 

ecause of any act hereinbefore in the first section 
of this act mentioned, it shall be sufficient defence 
thereto to show at any time to the court that the 
cause of action in any way or form arose out of, or 
was because of, any act mentioned and set forth in 
said first section of this act, and not hereinafter ex- 
cepted. And upon the fact being shown to the satis- 
faction of said court that the cause of action or of 
complaint did so arise, the said action or proceeding, 
whether at law or in equity, or by information or in- 
dictment, shall be forthwith dismissed, and judg- 
ment entered for the defendant; and if such action 
was brought by or in behalf of a private party, an 
execution shall issue for all legal and taxable costs 
against the party prosecuting the same, And if any 
suit, civil or criminal, either at law or in equity, by 
bill, summons, capias, or other process, or by infor- 
mation or indictment, shall be brought against any 
person because of or concerning any matter or thing 
arising out of any act done, or omitted to be done, as 
set forth in the first section of this act, and not here- 
inafter excepted, in any court in any of the United 
States, it shall be lawful for the defendant in such 
suit, plaint, or indictment, to suggest and have en- 
tered upon the record that the cause of action grew 
out of or is concerning any act done, or omitted to 
be done, or arising out of, the late rebellion, as set 
forth in the first section of this act, and not herein- 


after excepted, And upon such suggestion, either 


made verbally in open court by the defendant, or in 
writing, at any time, either before or after final judg- 
ment, said cause, suit, plaint, or indictment, whether 
civil or criminal, and the record and process thereof, 
shall be, by virtue of this act, removed from said 
State court, and from the jurisdiction thereof, where- 
in the same may theretofore have been pending, and 
shall thereupon, and by virtue of this act aif said 
suggestion, with or without motion in that behalf, 
be removed into the circuit court of the United States 
in the circuit wherein said suit was brought and en- 
tered. Whereupon all further proceedings in said 
cause, suit, plaint, or indictment in said State court 
shall cease and be stayed and determined; and who- 
ever shall prosecute or se oie, directly or indirect- 
ly, such cause, suit, plaint, or indictment, whether 
as party or attorney ; and whoever shall further en- 
tertain or consider as judge any such cause, suit, 
plaint, or indictment in said State court, after such 
suggestion shall have been made or filed in writing, 
shall be liable as and for a high misdemeanor, and, 


upon indictment in the circuit court of the United 
States for that district, and upon conviction, to be 
unished by fine of not less than one thousand dol- 
lars, and not more than five thousand dollars, and 
imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than one 
year nor more than five years, at the discretion of the 
court. And it shall be the duty of whoever shall 
have prosecuted such cause, suit, plaint, or indict- 
ment in said court so removed to a circuit court, to 
enter the same at the term thereof next to be holden 
in said district; and if the party prosecuting fail to 
enter the same at said term, then the party defendant 
may enter said cause, suit, plaint, or indictment in 
said court at the next succeeding term thereafter. 
And it shall be the duty of the clerk or other record- 
ing officer of the court from which said cause, suit, 
laint, or indictment has been removed, forthwith to 
eliver a memorandum of the cause, containing the 
names of the parties, and the suggestion upon which 
the same was removed, to the clerk of said circuit 
court, and to furnish, upon the application of either 
party, copies of all proceedings in said cause, plaint, 
or indictment, and papers filed therein, in said court, 
upon the a gp or tender of payment of the fees 
rescribed by law for copies of like papers in said 
tate court. And if such clerk or other recording 
officer shall refuse, upon the tender of payment 
to give said copies, or shall neglect to deliver saic 
memorandum, then he shall be liable, upon indict- 
ment and conviction, to be punished as a promoter 
of said cause, suit, plaint, or indictment, after the 
removal thereof, as hereinbefore set forth. Andif 
the copies of the papers in said cause, suit, plaint, 
or indictment cannot be procured by either party 
thereto from such clerk or recording ‘officer, then 
either party may set forth, by his affidavit, the sub- 
stance of said papers and the proceedings in said 
State court, and file the same, instead of the papers 
in said cause, suit, plaint, or indictment, in said cir- 
cuit court; whereupon the same proceedings shall be 
had as if the copies of said cause, suit, plaint, or in- 
dictment had been duly and legally transmitted by 
the clerk of said State court to said circnit court, 
save that after the entry of said case the judge of 
said circuit court shall have power to order the clerk 
of said State court to be summoned and to bring 
with him the papers in said cause, suit, piss or in- 
dictment, or duly certified copies thereof; and a fail- 
ure to comply with said order of said circuit court 
shall be adjudged and treated and punished as a con- 
tempt of said court. Whenever it shall appear to 
said circuit court in any cause, suit, plaint, or indict- 
ment so removed into said court, after due hearing 
of the parties, that the suggestion for the removal of 
the same is not in fact true, that the cause of action 
did not arise out of or concerning any matters men- 
tioned in the first section of this act, and not herein- 
atter excepted, said court shall remand said cause, 
suit, plaint, or indictment to the State court from 
which the same had been removed, to stand for trial 
as if this act had not been passed, with costs duly 
and legally taxed as well in the State court as in the 
circuit court, adjudged for plaintiff in the said cause 
ainst the defendant making the suggestion of cause 
of removal, But if it shall appear, upon the hearing 
of the parties, or by confession, or by non-prosequi- 
tur, or otherwise, that said anegvetion of cause of re- 
moval is true in fact, and that the cause of action, or 
any part thereof, did arise out of any act done, or 
omitted to be done, as mentioned in the first section 
of this act, and not hereinafter excepted, then said 
cireuit court shall forthwith order judgment to be 
entered in said cause, suit, plaint, or indictment, for 
defendant, with full costs, duly and legally taxed as 
wellin the State court as in the circuit court, and 
execution shall issue therefor accordingly. And 
from an order of said circuit court remanding said 
cause, suit, plaint, or indictment, or entering judg- 
ment for the defendant in such case, an appeal shall 
lie to the Supreme Court of the United States by 
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either party, which shall bring up the record in such 
ease to the Supreme Court, and have all other rights 
and incidents as to time, form, and manner of proce- 
dure as other cases of appeal from a circuit court; 
and for this purpose the orders or deerees in that 
behalf of the circuit court shall not be deemed inter- 
locutory but final. And the Supreme Court shall, up- 
on said appeal, consider and determine the question 
whether said cause, suit, plaint, or indictment arose 
out of or concerning any act done, or omitted to be 
done, mentioned in the first section of this act, and 
not hereinafter excepted, and shall enter such order 
or judgment thereon as the circuit court ought to 
have entered, it being the meaning and intention of 
this act that no person or body corporate, politic, or 
municipal, or their successors or legal representa- 
tives, shall be sued, vexed, or unquieted in their 
bodies, goods, chattels, lands, or tenements for any 
matter, cause, contempt, misdemeanor, forfeiture, 
trespass, offence, or any other thing done, or com- 
mitted, or omitted to be done or committed, between 
said 11th day of April, in the year 1861, and the 20th 
day of August, in the year 1866, arising from, grow- 
ing out of, belonging to, or in any way appertain- 
ing to, the prosecution of the war against the States 
lately in rebellion, or in the prosecution of the war 
by them against the United States, or by any person 
or persons engaged therein, either directly or indi- 
rectly, but only for such causes, matters, and offences 
as may be mentioned as exceptions in this present 
act, and for none other. And whenever any suit or 
proceeding, civil or criminal, at law or in equity, 
shall involve an inquiry into any of the offences enu- 
merated in the first section hereof, this act shall be 
adjudged to be an act of amnesty and oblivion for all 
such offences, and such causes shall proceed and 
judgment shall be rendered as if no such offences 

d been committed, except as hereinafter excepted. 

Sro. 8. And be a further enacted, That the follow- 
ing classes of persons, and the rights, titles, and 
causes of action and matters hereinafter set forth 
shall be excepted from all provisions of this act, and 
none other: , 

1, Whoever, having been educated at the Military 
Academy at West Point, or the Naval School at An- 
napolis, shall have engaged in the rebellion and in- 
surrection against the United States, or given aid 
and comfort to the enemies thereof. 

2. Whoever, having been a member of either 
House of Congress of the United States, shall have 
engaged in rebellion against the same, or given aid 
and comfort to the enemies thereof, and whoever 
was a member of the so-called Confederate Con- 

ress. 

. 8. Whoever shall have held the office of head of 
one of the Exeeutive Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or minister plenipoten- 
tary, or minister resident, or judge of any court 
under the United States, and shall have engaged in 
rebellion or insurrection against the same, or given 
aid and comfort to the enemies thereof; and whoever 
shall have held either of the like offices under the 
so-called Confederate States. 

4. Whoever as a member of a convention shall 
have voted for or signed any ordinance of secession 
of any State, or whoever shall have held the office of 
yore of such State while the same was in rebel- 

ion. 

5. Whoever, while in the service of the so-called 
Confederate States, treated with cruelty, or other- 
wise than according to the usages of war, any pris- 
oner of war held by authority of the so-callec bon 
federate States. 

6. Whoever, having charge and custody of the 
public moneys of the United. States, intrusted to 
them between said dates, have not duly accounted 
for and paid over the same; and whoever shall have 
embezzled or secreted public stores, public goods 
chattels, moneys, provisions, or military and nava 
property of the United States. 
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7. All deserters from the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and all bounty-jumpers, 

8. All property and rights of property acquired by 
any levy, judgment, or extent made and executed 
upon any lands or tenements, goods and chattels, or 
other valuable thing whatever, and any sale or for- 
feiture by confiscation or taxation, whereby any 
rights or titles have become vested either in the 
United States or in third persons. i 

9. Every piece and parcel of land, however it may 
be described or bounded, which now is or has been 
used as a cemetery in which the bodies of the soldiers 
of the United States are interred, which is in the oc- 
cupation of the United States for the purpose of a 
cemetery, which parcels of land are hereby declared 
the property of the United States in fee by capture 
in war, and forever dedicated to the uses and purposes 


of cemeteries for the soldiers of the United States — q 


heretofore interred or hereafter to be interred therein 
and to be under the sole jurisdiction of the United 
States for such purposes inalienable forever: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein contained shall affect or 
impair the validity of any act of Congress removing 
the political disabilities of any person herein ex- 
cepted from the benefit of the provisions of this act 
and that all persons whose political disabilities shall 
have heretofore been removed shall be entitled to 
all the benefits conferred by this act. — 

10. Every right of action and ote arising upon 
any ordinance, law, or contract in aid of rebellion, 
and every such right shall be deemed invalid. 

Sxo. 4. And be it further enacted, That this act of 
amnesty and oblivion shall extend to all acts and 
omissions made, or done, or omitted to be done, b 
any officer or soldier or other agent of the Unitec 
States, in carrying out or putting in execution the 
laws of the United States known as the reconstruc- 
tion acts, and the other acts for the government of 
the rebellious States, however the same may be en- 
titled, as fully, and with the same benefit, and to tlie 
same extent, as if said acts or omissions had been 
done or omitted by such officers and soldiers during 
the war of the rebellion. 


Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: ‘Mr, 
Speaker, no more important subject has 
been or will be presented to Congress at this 
session than the one now before you. The 
first proposition to which I wish to call the 
attention of the House is the difference between 
pardon and amnesty. There have been no 
more fruitful subjects of error than these. 

‘“‘ The Constitution of the United States puts 
in the power of the Executive to grant re- 
prieves and pardons. It does not put within 
the power of the Executive to grant amnesty. 
Amnesty can only be proclaimed by the Exec- 
utive in accordance with an act of Congress. 
And this distinction was well known by the 
Government from whom we derived so many 
of our laws, in that land from which we de- 


~ 


rived so many of our institutions. In our first — 


section, we have recited every class of persons 
and every act done or omitted, and then have 


pardoned, amnestied, spread the mantle of 


oblivion and forgiveness over every thing done 
during the war, as well on the one side as on 
the other. You will see that all quarrels, sins, 
omissions, commissions, that every thing is 


covered by the mantle of oblivion, so that we 


may have peace. 

‘‘T would, for one, that the state of the loy- 
alty and obedience to the laws in the Southern 
country was to-day such that we could with 
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safety strike out all after that first section, and 
the second section, which carries the first into 
effect. But such is not the fact or condition, 
in my belief, and in the belief of the majority 
of the committee who have reported this bill. 
Therefore we have made certain exceptions. 


Let me repeat, in order that there may be no 


misunderstanding, that we have swept out 
every thing in the first section that has been 
done wrong by everybody on the one side as 
well as on the other, so that no more suits can 
‘be brought for acts done or committed in the 
war either against those who warred in behalf 
of the United States, or those who warred 
against the United States. Many of the officers 
ot the United States—all the military officers— 
are to-day protected by acts in their behalf 
similar to this. None of the Confederate offi- 
cers are protected. Therefore we see suits 
pending against them to-day. The intention 
in this bill has been to have general amnesty, 
and to save from trouble and vexation every 
thing that happened during the war except 
the exceptions. 

““Now, let me say right here that this bill 
leaves all the excepted cases but one, and that 
is in regard to the national cemeteries, just 
where they are now. It imposes no new pains, 
no new penalties, but simply does not take any 
pains or penalties from those excepted’ cases 
with which they are burdened. It leaves those 
excepted cases just where they are; therefore 
the action of the bill is to give the great mass 
of the people of the South full amnesty; to 
throw the mantle of oblivion, as I have said 
before, over all that has happened; but it is 
deemed necessary to make exceptions; it has 
always been deemed necessary in every civilized 
country to hold up for reprobation and example 
certain great and leading criminals in all rebel- 
lions and in all public wrongs; and, therefore, 
we have excepted out those classes of men who 
have stood forth as the leaders.. And why 
should they not be excepted? They played 
for empire and lost; let them take the penal- 
ties of the loss. Therefore, they are held by 
this bill just where they are. I will examine 
those exceptions in detail by-and-by. 

‘The second section of the bill is a very long 
one. It involves: many considerations, but its 
object and bearing can be explained in a word. 
It provides machinery adapted, under our com- 
plex system of State and national judiciaries 
and laws, to prevent suits being carried on 
either by Confederates against a Federal officer 
or by a Union man against a Confederate officer 
or Confederate neighbor, or vice versa. 

“T come now to the third section, and I ob- 
serve that the third section of this bill excepts 
classes of persons, and the rights, titles, and 
causes of action and matters set forth. 

“There is a proviso to this section that 
whosoever’s disabilities having been removed 
by act of Congress, by name, shall have all 
the benefits of this act. That would seem to 
‘be just and fair. 
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‘the reconstruction laws. 
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“Then there is one other exception. We 


-except every right of action and liability arising 
upon any ordinance, law, or contract in aid of 


the rebellion, and every such right shall be 
deemed invalid; that is to say, when we sweep 
away all disabilities, all penalties, and settle 
all quarrels, it might be held by some court to 
revive rights of action upon contracts, and 
contracts under the rebellious States. I do 
not believe it would; but, to exclude the con- 


‘clusion, we have put in that exception. 


“The last section extends all these immu- 
nities to every officer engaged in carrying out 
Congress, as we 
know, has been employing for many months 
officers in the South to carry on the recon- 
struction laws, and as those reconstruction acts 


‘are attacked as unconstitutional, suits are being 
‘brought against those officers for acts in the 
‘premises, 
‘committee agreed with me, to extend this im- 
‘munity and amnesty to that class of our public 


I thought it was but just, and your 


servants.” 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: “I propose as 
a substitute for the. bill which has been re- 
ported by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Butler), from the Committee on Recon- 
struction, that which I send to the clerk’s desk 


‘to be read, as follows:” 


Strike out all after the enacting clausc, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following : 

(Two-thirds of each House concurring), That all 
Benoni, other than those hereinafter excepted, now 

isqualified to hold office by the third section of the 
fourteenth article of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, are hereby relieved from 
such. disqualification, and the same is hereby re- 
moved, from and after the passage of this act, except 
from the following classes of persons, namely: _, 

1. Whoever, having been educated at the Military 
Academy at West Point, or the Naval School at An- 
‘napolis, shall have engaged in the rebellion and in- 
surrection against the United States, or given aid 
and comfort to the enemies thereof. 

2. Whoever, having been-a member of either 
House of Congress of the United States, shall have 
pk pe in rebellion against the same, or given aid 
and comfort to the enemies thereof. 

38. Whoever shall have held the office of head of 
one of the Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or minister peep eten 
tiary, or minister resident, or judge of any court 
under the United States, and shall have engaged in 
rebellion or insurrection against the same, or given 
aid and comfort to the enemies thereof. 


- Mrt Farnsworth, of Illinois, said: ‘“‘I move 
to amend the substitute by striking out all 
after the word ‘that,’ where it first occurs, 
and inserting, in lieu thereof, the following :” 
_ All politions disabilities imposed by the third sec- 
tion of the fourteenth article of amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States are hereby re- 
moved, — 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, said: “I send to the 
Clerk’s desk an amendment to the text of the 
original bill.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 
_ Be it enacted, etc. (two-thirds of each House con- 


curring therein), That all legal and political disabil- 
ities imposed by the fourteenth amendment of the 
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Constitution of the United States, by reason of par- 
ticipation in the late rebellion, be, and they are 
hereby, removed from all persons, except such per- 
sons as were Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress in the year 1860 or 1861, or were in either of 
said years officers in the Army or Navy of the Uni- 
ted States, heads of any Department of the Govern- 
mont of the United States, or judges of any of the 
courts thereof, or foreign ministers of the United 
States ; and except also all persons who, in violation 
ot said amendment, have held office since the 1st 
day of June, A. p. 1870. 

Mr. Bingham: ‘TI move to strike out all 
but the enacting clause, and to insert this in 
its stead.” 

Mr. Beck: “I can say in a very short time 
what I desire to say in opposition to this 
bill, and in support of the substitute I offered, 
and especially in support of the amendment 
to the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Farnsworth). That amend- 
ment embodies what I desire, what I pre- 
ferred. That is what I would have offered 
myself—a general removal of all political 
disabilities from all classes of men—but for 
the fact that I feared that this House might 
not be prepared to grant, now, a general re- 
moval of disabilities, but might agree to remove 
disabilities from all persons, with the exception 
of certain classes, whom I therefore excepted 
in order to accomplish the best I could, de- 
siring at the same time the success of an amend- 
ment similar to that offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, which I hope the House will 
adopt; and I desire it to be presented as an 
amendment to my substitute, so it can be voted 
on first. 

“Tf the House does not adopt that amend- 
ment, if it is not prepared to grant a general 
removal! of disabilities from all. men, then I 
think the substitute offered by me, with the 
exceptions therein contained, ought to be 
adopted, if this House intends to do what the 
country expects of it; or, I may say, what all 
men of all political parties in the country, if 
we are to judge by the expressions of public 
opinion given through the press, desire and 
deem to be right and proper. I offered that 
substitute because I considered that there were 
many things in the bill offered by the chairman 
of the committee that were not proper subjects 
for the consideration of the Committee on Re- 
construction, which belonged especially to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and which by 
that committee should have been carefully 
considered and reported upon to this House. 
I contended before the Committee on Recon- 
struction, and contend now, that the Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction went beyond its rights 
and its duties in presenting such a bill as this. 

“You will observe this bill grants general 
amnesty and pardon to each and every person, 
and all bodies, politic, corporate, and ‘muni- 
cipal, for all acts done in or concerning the 
rebellion, and condones all misdemeanors and 
offences connected with the rebellion. What 
will be the effect and extent of these sweeping 
provisions, perhaps no member of this House 
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knows or understands; and if the bill is passed 
it may, and I believe will, produce results 
which very few members would be willing to 
admit were intended to be brought about by 
them when they voted for it. 

“This bill, as I understand it, grants to all 
men, who, in violation of the proclamation by 
Mr. Lincoln, or of the acts of Congress, saw 
fit to carry on illicit intercourse with the 
South by sending them arms, munitions of 
war, provisions, and supplies, whether by the 
Ohio and Mississippi or by the seaboard, par- 
don, amnesty, oblivion, forgetfulness, so that 
they may sue for the contract-price of these 
contraband goods and collect it in lawful mon-~ 
ey. That is one of the purposes of this bill. 
At present they cannot collect what would be 
due them for such supplies; but this bill is in- 
tended to allow them to do it. It will no 
longer be a defence that the contract was in 
violation of law. Allis forgiven and forgot- 
ten, so far as the persons not within the excep- 
tions of this bill are concerned. ; 

“Surely this House does not intend to per- 
mit those who, while residing in adhering 
States and professing to be true to the union 
of these States and to the rights of the Fed- 
eral Government, sent supplies of arms and 
provisions of all sorts, which wére contraband 
of war, through the lines to the rebels, to re- 
cover now in United States money that which 
was then agreed to be paid them, perhaps in 
Confederate money, when ten dollars of it was 
not worth one gold or greenback dollar. Take 
the case of General Pillow, which has been 
cited by the chairman of the committee, and 
how does he stand? He comes within the ex- 
ceptions. The men who sold any thing to 
him can go and sue him and collect all that 
he agreed to pay them, and collect it in lawful 
money of the United States to-day. He, and 
all other men who are in the excepted classes, 
are placed at the mercy of every man who saw 
fit to deal with them during the rebellion and 
who pretended to be loyal; and as the law 
now stands they can defend themselves by 
showing that the plaintiffs were wrong-doers, 
and, while they may be also culpable, their 
maxim, ‘in pari delicto,’ is a good defence. 
But if this bill passes they are barred from 
using the defence they now have, as well as 
from setting up similar claims themselves, be- 
cause they are stricken out of this bill. Al 
their rights, titles, and causes of action, are by 
the third section of this bill left as they now 
stand under existing laws. 

“ Instead of a bill granting amnesty, this is a 
bill making odious discriminations which the 
Constitution of the United States never con- 
templated. You have no right thus to relieve 
one man and not another, unless you can show 


some constitutional-provision authorizing such 


an act. If I have to pay a part of what another 
man is relieved from, then I am worse off. If 
you untie the hands of one wrong-doer, while 
you keep my hands tied so that I cannot plead 
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ny thing against him, then I am worse off; 
and that is just the case here. , 

““T confess, Mr. Speaker, that I have never 
before, in my limited experience as a member 
upon this floor, seen a bill which went further 
aside from carrying out the object it purported 
to have in view than the one now under con- 
sideration reported from a majority of the se- 
lect Committee on Reconstruction. While it 
holds out the promise to the ear, it breaks it 
to the hope. While it retains all the pains 
and penalties imposed upon the people who 
were engaged in the rebellion, it takes away 
from them all rights of action under the law 
which they may have against even the most 
flagrant wrong-doers, against the despoilers of 
their homes, and the plunderers who for pri- 
vate gain made them beggars. It subjects them 
to suits on contracts with men who were 
equally amenable to the charge of giving aid 
and comfort to the rebellion as themselves. 
While you allow rights of property, as decided 
by the courts, to be taken away from. these 
men, you still allow them to be proceeded 
against in every form, and cut off all their de- 
fence. There are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of such persons, men of wealth and po- 
sition, brought within the various exceptions.” 

Mr, Potter, of New York, said: ‘I do de- 
sire to call the attention of the House at this 
time to the extraordinary provisions of this 
bill in so far as it affects private rights through- 
out the South. If I understand the bill, this 
mantle of oblivion, as he styles it, which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler) 
brings here to-day, will extinguish every pri- 
vate right of property throughout the Southern 
States which may have grown out of the trans- 
actions of the war. According to the views 
of gentlemen on the committee, with whom I 
have spoken on the subject, and to the expla- 
nations of the bill made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Butler) himself, any officer 
who, during the war, broke into the private 
house of any citizen, and, in pursuance of orders 
received, carried off that citizen’s property, and 
then kept it, and who has since been sued by 
the citizen so injured for the recovery of the 
property taken, will be entitled, after the pas- 
sage of this bill, to plead the amnesty created 
by it as a bar to the recovery by the owner 
whom he wronged of the property taken. 

‘* Now, surely, sir, if this bill is to have such 
an effect as I have stated upon private rights, 
it must shock every man’s sense of justice. 
Whatever forgiveness we may be willing to 
exercise in regard of the rebellion, that forgive- 
ness should not be allowed to impair any man’s 
right of property in what justly belongs to him. 
And yet the obvious effect of the provisions of 
this law is not only to impair but to utterly 
destroy most important rights of property. 
This bill declares that ‘each and every person, 
and all and singular the bodies politic and cor- 
porate and municipal, and each and every of 
them, shall be discharged’ not only in respect 


of all treason, but in respect of all ‘trespasses, 
entries, and wrongs,’ and of all sums of money 
due or owing, of every name and kind what- 
ever, and in respect of ‘all other causes, quar- 
rels, and things’ ‘in any way or manner what- 
ever arising or springing out of or coming from 
any act done or omission made in, about, or 
concerning the war of the rebellion,’ from 
the year 1861 to the year 1866.” 

Mr, Morgan, of Ohio, said: “I regret, Mr. 
Speaker, that the chairman of the select Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction (Mr. Butler) who 
has reported this measure, which he styles an 
amnesty bill, has not learned the true meaning 
of the word as lately taught by the people of 
Missouri and West Virginia at the ballot-box. 
I do not refer to those elections in a spirit of 
partisan triumph, but to cause gentlemen to 
realize the great change which has taken place 
in public sentiment during the past few years. 
Sir, the people, always patriotic even when in 
error, are tired and weary of discord, and long 
for the return of peace, good-will, and pros- 
perity. They look with alarm at the constant 
recourse to the bayonet, on any and every pre- 
text, to control elections and enforce the col- 
lection of unequal and oppressive taxes. They 
are tired of ‘military necessity’ in time of 
peace, and ask that the Constitution and the 
laws may be reéstablished and respected. 

“The angry passions which existed at the 
close of the war have subsided, and the people, 
irrespective of party, desire to see proclaimed 
amnesty in fact, the restoration of political 
rights to our countrymen, and to enter upon a 
new career of good-will among all, prosperity 
and happiness for the whole people, with one 
flag, one country, and one destiny. 

“There is very little in this bill which 
should commend it to this House, or which 
will commend it to the country. Under the 
fourteenth amendment, political disabilities 
can only be removed by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House. No such provision is in this 
bill. On the contrary, it provides in the first 
section ‘that no damage, loss, harm, wrong, 
or injury, shall hereafter come, or any right 
or claim accrue, to any persons against any 
other person not hereinafter excepted, of, 
from, or because of any act done by him, or 
omitted to be done, in aid of, or in the sup- 
pression of, or because of the late rebellion.’ 
The worst of traitors—the Northern man who, 
for the sake of blood-stained gain, secretly 
furnished the Confederates with munitions of 
war, while prating loyalty at home—is not 
only granted ‘full and general grace, amnesty, 
and oblivion of all wrongful acts and doings 
in the war of the late rebellion,’ but by being 
pardoned he would be enabled to collect and 
receive payment upon the supplies made by 
him to aid in the overthrow of the Union. 

“In disregard of the wishes of the people, 
the bill ingeniously provides against the re- 
moval of political disabilities; the very thing 
our constituents demand, a demand made sig- 
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nificant by the late elections. The bill refuses 
pardon for political offences, but grants full 
and general grace, amnesty, and oblivion for 
the thief, the burglar, the arsoner, and assas- 
sin, whether the criminal be of the South or 
of the North. For my own part, I hold that 
the man who committed robbery, murder, 
arson, or any other felony, under the pretence 
of making war, is a worse man than he who 
~ becomes an outlaw against society, and com- 


mits crimes at his own risk. Such criminals, - been ¢ i 
other gentlemen that this bill is a very singu- 


whether they be of the North or of the South, 
should be arraigned and tried for their offences 
as a warning to desperadoes, should our coun- 
try be again involved in war. On the other 
hand, acts done according to the laws of war 
need no amnesty, for the simple reason that 
acts so committed by one belligerent against 
another are lawful. Hence, no one even 
dreams of putting on trial any soldier of the 
Confederacy for military acts done during the 
late civil war. A great deal was said as to 
trying Jefferson Davis; but he was never put 
on trial, although during a long time he was 
held as a prisoner. Then, sir, the granting of 
this pretended amnesty without the restora- 
tion of political rights would be a mere cheat.” 

Mr. McKenzie, of Virginia, said: “*When I 
attended the convention of the Republican 
party at the city of Richmond, we pledged our- 
selyes to go for universal amnesty.. I am for 

‘carrying out that pledge like an honest man, 
with no dodging about it. If we cannot whip 
our opponents honestly with the colored vote, 
why, let Democracy reign. My own opinion 
is, decidedly, that we ought to pass a general 
amnesty bill, and let us have peace, or try to 
have peace; although I know some of. these 
people are not much inclined to peace, and do 
not like the Government. I am sorry for it; 
but I do not think we shall get them to like it 
any better by keeping them in a state of bond- 
age. Now, if this bill is to pass, I would like 
to have it pass without all this stuff about 
‘general grace, amnesty, and oblivion,’ etc., 
which I cannot comprehend.” | 

Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, said: “I pro- 
posed that amendment because I want to have 
no half-way work. I do not think that the 
present condition of the country requires that 
we should any longer hesitate to remove the 
disabilities of all persons, as it. was contem- 
plated we should do at the time that amend- 
ment was adopted. That section of the amend- 
ment imposing disabilities was intended at the 
time to remain operative until (and no longer) 
reconstruction could be completed and the 
rights of all persons under the Government 
should be secured by proper constitutional 
guarantees, so that it should be safe to relieve 
these persons, 

‘‘T find from Representatives from Southern 
States, members of the samé political party to 
which I belong, that it is pretty nearly the 
unanimous sentiment of the Republicans in 
those States that these disabilities should be 
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removed. I am not aware that anybody in the 
country has asked that Congress should make 
any exceptions in this matter of removing dis- 
abilities. I have seen no petition from any 
State in the Sonth, or from any quarter, re- 
monstrating against our relieving all persons; 
nor has any member of this House, I venture 
to say, seen any petition from any source 
praying Congress to pass any such bill as has 
been reported from the committee. 

‘*The fact has already been adverted to by 


lar and incongruous mixture. It contains mat- 
ters which may become law if adopted by a 


“majority vote; and it contains other matters 


which cannot become law unless adopted by a 


‘two-thirds vote of each House of Congress. 
‘Now, these things ought not to be grouped 
‘together in the same bill. It:is contrary to all 


precedent, contrary to all fairness, that they 


should be so grouped. It is a cheat, whether 


so intended or not, to group together things 
of that sort, contradictory in their nature, 


some of which may be adopted by a majority q 


vote, while others cannot be adopted except 
by a two-thirds vote; thus hoping to get votes 
for the relief of disabilities, so as to pass the 
bill by a majority vote, without any expecta- 
tion of a two-thirds. vote for the relief of po- 
litical disabilities. ». - 

“There is another thing about. this bill 
which has been adverted to, It comes from 
the Committee on Reconstruction, which is 
the political committee, not the law committee 
of this House. That committee should have 
nothing to do with the settlement of legal 
questions, the relief from legal disabilities, or 
the definition and restoration of legal rights. 
There is a law committee here, composed of 
gentlemen supposed to be learned in the law, 
whose duty it is to investigate all such ques- 
tions, and to report to the House all bills of 
that kind. But this bill, unless passed by a 
two-thirds vote, so as to make it apply to po- 
litical disabilities, is in no sense a political bill. 
It becomes then a law adopted by a majority 
vote of both Houses, settling legal questions, 
and legal questions only. 

_ “Sir, if this bill be adopted without amend- 


ment, I defy any lawyer in this House to give 


a clear and satisfactory explanation. of the 
effect it will have when construed by the 
courts upon these various controversies. It 
will land us I certainly do not. know where. 
This, perhaps, is owing to my ignorance; but 
I have read and reread the bill several times 


with a good deal of care, and I confess that it 


is beyond my ken to tell where it would land 
us; what construction the various provisions 
would receive from the courts. I do not know 
what claws are covered in this meal; but that 
there are claws we shall certainly find out if 
the bill ever becomes a law.” 

Mr. Lawrence, of Ohio, said: “I am for 
amnesty whenever it is safe to grant it; but 
before I grant it I want some evidence that it 
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is safe. That evidence has not yet been pre- 
sented to this House. We have no sufficient 
evidence that the classes of men whom this 
bill proposes to relieve are safe depositaries 
of political power. It is a duty we owe to the 
loyal people of the country to see to it that 
their rights are not imperilled. We should at 
least pause before we admit the ‘wooden 
horse’ within our halls, and know beyond 
doubt that with it will come friends, not ene- 
mies, of the republic.” 
_ Mr. Wood, of New York, said: “TI desire to 
say of the bill here, as I said of it in the com- 
mittee, that it is in no sense an amnesty bill. 
Every section of the bill after the first section 
really and. in fact deals with other questions, 
relieves nobody, removes the disabilities of 
none imposed by the fourteenth amendment. 
But,:on the contrary, in the list of exceptions 
to the benetits under the bill there is created 
a new class of persons who are virtually dis- 
franchised and removed from any hope of ever 
hereafter having their political disabilities re- 
moved as long as this bill, if it becomes a law, 
shall remain on the statute-book. 

“Instead of an amnesty bill, it is a property- 
grabbing bill. Instead of giving general par- 
don for the oblivion and removal and annihi- 
lation of all political offences committed in the 
South during the rebellion; instead of being a 
measure of grace, it is a bill to defeat justice; 
it is a bill to deny a man’s right to recover his 
property; it is a bill to prevent any persons 


from making application to the courts for the 


purpose of securing their property rights, 
wrongfully, improperly, and illegally taken 
away from them. It is a measure, the effect 
of which, if passed—I will not say the design 


of which by those who present it, but. the. 


effect of which, if passed, will be to do injus- 
tice, to deprive litigants of their proper redress, 
and to grant a boon and a relief to the people, 
of all others in the United States, who are the 
least entitled to it.” 

Mr. Cox, of New York, said: ‘‘For one, I 
am thankful that this measure, however ex- 
ceptional and multifarious, is reported. The 
nation should thank, as I do, the Massachusetts 
member for its introduction, It will enable 
the House to act. We are to have done, I hope, 
with the retailing of personal amnesty. This 
is a relief, for the anerie of partial reprieve 
which such partial legislation favors is even 
more objectionable than the present measure. 
We have now an opportunity to perfect a gen- 
eral measure under: the impulses and sentiment 
of the recent election. 

“TI hope the author of this bill, if it be 
amended to make it simply an act of amnesty 
from disqualifications for office, will not re- 
pine, but carry the rejected parts of his bill to 
another committee for a fuller consideration. 
I promise him a candid discussion from this 
part of the House. .If the bill, as amended by 
the gentleman from [linois (Mr. Farnsworth), 
is not comprehensive enough to suit the gentle- 
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“man: from. Massachusetts (Mr. Butler), if we 


fail to do all which he thinks necessary for ob- 
livion of our civil war and its litigious con- 
sequences, let.us console. ourselves with the 
thought that the remainder can be done in a 
better form and spirit after public discussion, 
and by. amajority vote only. If our arrows 
fall short of their aim, or be aimed, like those 
of the friendly Jonathan, to fall beside the 
mark, let. them be found; when gathered up, to 
be feathered from the dove of peace, and not 
from that bird of prey which figures in our 
rhetoric. . Thus will we best. progress toward 
a just and perfect amnesty. 

“T do not doubt, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
spirit of Sherman’s agreement with Johnston, 
or Grant's with Lee, had been observed, there 
would. to-day, after so long a time, have been 
no need of this measure. The third section 
of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, forbidding the rebel leaders to hold Fed- 
eral and State offices;.would never have been 
passed, nor would we now be required to ob- 
tain two-thirds of each House to remove such 
disabilities. There would have been no need 
of an amnesty like that of the fourth section 
of this bill for the Republican reconstruc- 
tionists. Had General Grant’s. recommenda- 
tion for the immediate representation of a 
contented and obedient South—known as the 
‘whitewashing’ report—been acted on.in its 
unpartisan and patriotic spirit, the discontents, 
wrongs, and troubles of the South which yet 
continue, would never have existed. The South, 
or portions of it, now a heathen waste, like 
the islands of the coast, would have been as 
they once were, garden-spots of beauty and 
plantations of utility.” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, said: ‘The House 
will take notice that, in addition to the bill 
reported from the Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion by the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Butler), there are pending four 
amendments, to wit, the substitute offered by 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Beck), the amendment thereto offered by the 
honorable gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Farns- 
worth), and the substitute for the first section 
of the bill which I had the honor to present, 
and in addition to that the motion of the 
honorable gentleman from California (Mr. Sar- 
gent) to strike out all the original bill but the 
first section. 

‘I take notice of the last proposition first; 
and, in pronouncing the judgment which I pro- 
nounce to-day, I act upon the accepted rule 
of statesmen in this age and in every age—not 
what you would’ do, but what you can do, 
provided that what: you can do is fitting and 
just in itself. I shall be constrained, without 
wasting words upon it, to vote against the 

roposition of the gentleman from. Illinois. 
he country is not yet prepared to take that 
step; nor do the public interests require the 
present removal of the disabilities of all who, 
being officers of the United States in 1860 or 
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1861, voluntarily, and in disregard of their 
official oath to support the Constitution, or- 
ganized and aided rebellion. On the contrary, 
I believe the public interests would. be pro- 
moted by the rejection of that proposition. 

“But, sir, in my judgment, the country is 
prepared to relieve, as far as consistent with 
the public peace and the public interests, all 
persons from the disabilities imposed by the 
fourteenth article of amendments, I ask the 
House to consider the spirit in which the 
American people adopted that amendment, 
and that they adopted it with a unanimity 
never manifested for any other measure from 
the foundation of this Government. 

‘“* Asnearly as I can ascertain, there are about 
twenty thousand men scattered throughout this 
country who are under the disability of the 
fourteenth amendment, the majority of whom, 
I undertake to say, all things considered, are 
as guiltless of their country’s blood as we our- 
selves are. It isa very easy thing for a man 
to say that it is a great shame, a great dis- 
honor, a great crime to violate an oath, con- 
trary to its spirit as well as its letter, in aid of 
an unjust, an unnatural, and unrighteous re- 
bellion. But let gentlemen, before they pro- 
nounce that judgment, be just and consider 
the circumstances and the surroundings of 
these men, and apply to the case the time- 
honored rule of the common law—which is 
the common-sense and the common judgment 
of mankind the world over—that what a man 
does by coercion he is not responsible for, and 
is not guilty in that behalf, either before God 
orman. That is the condition, as I have before 
said, of the majority of the persons who, 
anterior to the organization of this revolt, in 
the earlier days of the republic, held office, 
and in their old age yielded to that cruel ne- 
cessity which made them, in seeming at least, 
agree and consent to the overthrow of the 
Union and of the Constitution.” 

On December 21st Mr. Butler, of Massa- 
chusetts, moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the bill and the amendments to 
January 11th. The motion was carried by 
the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs, Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Asper, Atwood, Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin, 
Bennett, Benton, Bowen, George M. Brooks, Buffin- 
ton, Burdett, Benjamin B, Butler, Cessna, Churchill, 
Sidney Clarke, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Uo2 
burn, Conger, Cowles, Cullom, Dickey, Joseph 
Dixon, Donley, Duval, Ela, Ferriss, Ferry Fisher, 
Gilfillan, Hale, ‘Hamilton, Harris, Hawkins, Hawle i 
Hoge, Holmes, Hooper, Ingersoll, Alexander it 
Jones, Judd, Julian Kelley, ' Kelsey, Ketcham, 
Knapp, Lawrence Maynard McCrary, McGrew 
Mercur, Eliakim H. Moore William Moore, Daniel 
J. Morrell, Samuel P. Morrill, AY Negley, O'Neill, 
Orth, Packard, Packer, Paine, Palmer, Peck, Phelps, 
Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, Rainey, Sanford, Sawyer, 
Scofield, Shanks, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, 
William J. Smith, Starkweather, Stevens, Stokes, 
Stoughton, Strickland, Stron Tatfe, Tanner, Taylor, 
Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Ho al- 
lace, Cadwalader C, Washburn, Welker, Wilkinson, 
Willard, Williams, John T. Wilson, and Wolf—102. 
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Nays—Messrs. Archer, Axtell, Ayer. cert & Bar- 
num usb Beck, Biggs, Bingham, Bir ooker, 
‘ley iam T. 


inson, ae ag ox, Duke, Eldridge, Farnsworth, 
Finkelnburg, Fitch Getz, Griswold, Haldeman Ha- 
eflin, Holman, J caper} op —— Thom- 
ewis, Lyne annin 
McKee, MeKenzie, 


Morris~- 
sey, Mungen, N iblack, Peters, Platt, Potter, Reeves, 
Rice, Rogers, Sargent, Schumaker, Lionel A. Shel- 
don, Sherrod, Shober, J nig S. Smith, Stiles, Stone, 
Strader, Swann, Tillman, Trimble, Van Auken, Van 
Trump, Voorhees Wells, Whitmore, Eugene M, 
Wilson, Winans Winchester, and Wood—8&4. 


Nor Vormyc—Messrs. Adams, Ames, Banks, Blair, 
R Butler, “- 


Boles, James Brooks, Buck, Roderick R. 

Cake, Conner, Covode 

Dixon, Dyer. Fox, Garf 

ton Hays, Hill, Hoar, Hotchkiss 

Lash, Logan, Loughtidge MeCarthy, 

eee Newsham, Perce Poland, andall, 
chenck, Slocum, Worthi 

son, Presnne ys BY. her, Van 

Washburn, Wh 


oots, 


yck, Ward, William B. 


Darrall, Dawes, Nathan F, 
eld, Gibson, Haight, Hamble- __ 
iss, Kellogg, Kerr, 
Morey, Mor- — 


eeler, Witcher, and Woodward—49, _ 


non C. Smith, Steven- _ 


The bill was not further considered during L 


the session. 


In the House, on January 31st, Mr. Butler, 


of Massachusetts, said: ‘“‘I am instructed by 


the Committee on Reconstruction to report — q 


back Senate bill No. 218, prescribing an oath 


of office to be taken by persons who partici- 
pated in the late rebellion, but who are not 
disqualified from holding office by the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution of the 


United States, and recommend its passage.” 
The bill was read. It provided that whenany 
person, who is not rendered ineligible to office — 


by the provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, shall be elected or 


appointed to any office of honor or trust under 
the Government of the United States, and shall 
not be able, on account of his participation in — 


the late rebellion, to take the oath prescribed 
in the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
the said person shall, in lieu of said oath, be- 
fore entering upon the duties of the said office, 
take and subscribe the oath prescribed in an 


act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An act prescribing 


an oath of office to be taken by persons from 
whom legal disabilities shall have been re- 
moved,” approved July 11, 1868. 


Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, said: “I wish'to — 


call the attention of the House to what this bill 
is. It in effect repeals the act of 1862 prescrib- 
ing an oath of office; that is to say, it relieves 
every man from the necessity of taking it who 


cannot take it, and leaves those who can take — j 
it with a safe conscience to take it as before. It 


is one of those measures that go fundamentally __ 


and radically to the whole system of policy — 


that we have adopted with reference to what 


is called by the general name of ‘‘reconstruc- 
tion,” and I trust that it will not be passed in — 


this hasty and summary manner. This is a bill 
which has been lying until this morning upon 
the Speaker’s table, and a bill that will effect 
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the entire abrogation of the present oath of 
office prescribed in the act of 1862.” ' 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: ‘The 
scope of the bill is exactly this: what is 
known as the ‘test-oath,’ or the ‘iron-clad 
oath,’ cannot be taken by any man who took 
part in the rebellion, and the object of the 
bill is to allow any man who took part in 
the rebellion, but who is not disqualified by 
the fourteenth article of the amendments to 
the Constitution, to take an oath precisely as 
though his disabilities were removed; that is, 
an oath to support the Constitution, such an 
oath as we hear frequently at our desk. So 
that the effect of the bill is to repeal the test- 
oath for every man who took part in the rebel- 
lion, but who has not been disqualified by the 
fourteenth article of amendment. 

“That is the entire scope of the bill; and, 
when the House understands that, they will be 
able to vote understandingly upon it. Its pur- 
pose is, to enable men who have no disabilities 
to take the oath of office prescribed’ for men 
whose disabilities have been removed.” 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: ‘‘ Gentlemen 
will see, by referring to volume seventy-eight 
of the Congressional Globe, page 2894, under 
date of April 22,1870, that this bill passed the 
Senate, I believe, on the report of Mr. Trum- 
bull, the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of that body. I believe it passed 
that body unanimously. 

‘¢ Another thing: all the persons whom this 
bill proposes to relieve from taking the test- 
oath can now hold office in their respective 
States. It does not increase that class at all. 
It only provides that persons not disqualified 
under the fourteenth article of amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States from 
holding office may take the form of oath pre- 
scribed by this bill.” 

Mr. Morey, of Louisiana, said: ‘‘ While I am 
in favor of this bill, there is one thing in it 
which strikes me as rather peculiar. It is, 
that we should prescribe a simple oath to sup- 
port the Constitution to those who were en- 
gaged in the rebellion, and continue to require 
the test-oath of everybody who was not engaged 
in the rebellion. I think the billshould specify 
that all those disqualified under the fourteenth 
article of amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States shall not hold office; and that 
everybody else shall simply take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, said: ‘That is, 
to repeal the test-oath.” 

Mr. Morey: “Yes; in other words, to re- 


peal the test-oath. It seems to me to be rather . 


a peculiar state of affairs, that the loyal people 
should be obliged to take the test-oath, while 
all those who were engaged in the rebellion 
should take a simple oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It would be 
more simple to pass a bill repealing the test- 
oath entirely, and then leave all those disquali- 
fied from holding office under the fourteenth 
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article of amendments to the Constitution to 
continue under their disabilities.” 

Mr. Farnsworth: “I concur in the remarks 
just made by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Morey). There is no necessity of the 
test-oath to prevent from holding office those 
who are disqualified under the fourteenth arti- 
cle of amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, for they cannot hold office by 
taking any sort of oath. Then, where is the 
necessity of continuing the test-oath at all? 
We propose by this bill to repeal the test-oath 
so far as those are concerned who were in the 
rebellion, but are not excluded from office by 
the fourteenth article of amendments to the 
Constitution, while we continue it in reference 
to ourselves and all others who were never ° 
engaged in the rebellion, and require them to 
take an oath a yard long before they can hold 
office. It prevents this absurdity and incon- 
gruity of requiring a man to swear simply be- 
cause he can swear. I would rather carry out 
the scriptural injunction to ‘swear not at all.’ ” 

Mr. Porter, of Virginia, said: ‘This bill, 
which a majority of those present at the meet- 
ing have directed the ‘chairman to report to 
the House, is virtually a repeal of the test- 
oath. The gentleman from Louisiana, while 
he favors the bill, yet would like it better if it 
did not require that loyal men must continue 
to take the oath, whereas those who partici- 
pated in the rebellion are not to take it if this 
bill passes, but are to be permitted to take the 
modified oath. That is nothing new, for prac- 


.tically disabilities have generally been placed 


upon loyal men in the South instead of upon 
those to whom they should more properly ap- 
ply. The passage of such a bill as this will 
result in opening the doors of Congress to men 
who are now disqualified from occupying seats 
here or inthe Senate. It will also throw open 
the whole field of appointments to Federal 
positions to men who are now excluded by the 
test-oath. 

“ Are we prepared to take this step? Are 
we prepared to take this leapin the dark? We 
know not what the future may have in store 
for our country. We know not what political 
changes may occur within the next two years; 
and the question is, whether this House is 
ready to agree with the Senate in declaring 
that all these appointments shall be thrown 
open to men who carried on the rebellion, who 
made a gigantic effort to destroy this Govern- 
ment. 

“T am in favor, Mr. Speaker, of opening the 
doors to the enemies of the country when I 
can see the doors open to loyal men.” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I 
would have preferred if the Senate bill had pro- 
vided simply for the repeal of what is known as 
the ‘iron-clad’ oath of 1862, and for the reason 
that the oath was, in my judgment, supersed- 
ed by the provision of the fourteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution, and from the 
day of the adoption of that amendment should 
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not have remained upon the statute-book. 
Mr. Speaker, as has been remarked, a new 
official oath was prescribed by the Congress of 
the United States, in 1868, as to persons whose 
disabilities under the fourteenth article of 
amendments had been removed. While the 
‘iron-clad oath’ remains as to all persons not 
under disabilities, it does not remain as to that 
class of persons from whom, by the action of 
Congress, disabilities have been removed. 
Gentlemen stand here and ask, ‘ Why should 
you require a loyal man to take the iron-clad 
oath?’ I answer back, why should you excuse 
aman who broke his oath to enter upon the 
work of the rebellion from taking the iron- 
clad oath, and deny that privilege to the man 
who never committed that offence at all?. This 
act of the Senate merely puts.those who never 
did violate an oath to enter apon rebellion 
upon a footing with those who did, and whose 
disabilities have been removed, It ought to 
occur to.the House that this is simply equal- 
handed justice, and there is much in favor of 
the proposition to commend it as it now stands 
which never did exist to commend it in the 
other case at all—never. | It became a neces- 
sity in 1862 to require of United States officers 
the iron-clad oath, and that was the reason of 
its enactment.. And because, after disabilities 
were removed, while the oath remained un- 
changed the officer-elect could not enter upon 
the discharge of his duties, Congress passed the 
act of 1868. 

‘* Now, we are told that we must deny to 
the people of the United States everywhere the 
privilege that rightly belongs to them under 
the Constitution of this country, to elect to 
Federal offices those who are not under disabil- 
ities imposed by the Constitution itself. It is 
not competent for the Congress of the United 
States to impose such disabilities; not at all. 

_ “ By the passage of the fourteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, the will of the people was incorporated: 
in the Constitution to the effect that all per- 
sons having the qualifications of age, citizen- 


ship, and residence, required by the Constitu- 


tion for Federal offices, and not under the dis- 
abilities named in the fourteenth amendment, 
shall be elective to the offices designated in 
the Constitution and laws, and if elected by the 
people should enter upon the office. 

“I therefore make this appeal to-day, not so 
much in behalf of the persons directly affected 
by this bill as in behalf of the rights of the 
American people. So long as your statute 
remains unchanged, you say to the voters of 
every congressional district in America, that, 
although they should vote unanimously for a 
citizen of the United States, resident in the 
State, qualified as required by the Constitution 
to represent them in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, we will interpose this. iron-clad 
oath and nullify their action. Sir, I deny the 
right of the Congress of the United States, un- 
der the circumstances, to do any such thing, 
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and for the simple reason that, since the pas- 
sage of the act of 1862 prescribing the test-oath, 
the people have declared their will and purpose 
in this behalf, and the extent to which partici- 
pation in rebellion shall disqualify for office, 
by an express provision in the fourteenth arti- 
cle of amendments, and also the mode by which 
such disabilities might be removed.” 

_ The question was then taken on the passage 
of the bill, and it was decided as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Asper, Axtell, 
Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Barnum, Beck, Bethune, Bi 
Bingham, Bird, Blair, Booker, Buck, Buckley, Bur- 
chard, Burr, Calkin, Churchill, Sidney Clarke, Cleve- 
land, Conner, Cook, Cox, Crebs, Darrall, Degener, 
Dickinson, Joseph Dixon, Dockery, Dox, Duke, — 
Dyer, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Finkelnburg, Garfield, 
Getz, Gibson, Griswold, Haig Haldeman, Hale, 

Hamill, Harris, Hay, Heflin, Hill, Hol- 
man, Hotchkiss Jenckes, Johnson, Th 
Judd, Kellogg, Kerr, Ketcham, Laflin, Lewis, Lynch, 
Manning, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, McKee, 
McKenzie Mooely, More Morgan Morphis, Nib- 
lack, Halbert E. aine, William W. Paine, Perce, 
Peters, Platt, Poland, Potter, Price, Randall, Reeves, 
Rice, Sanford, Sargent, Lionel A. Sheldon, Sherrod, 
Shober, Slocum, John A. Smith, Joseph 8. Smith, 
Stiles, Stone, Strader, Strickland, PATON, Swann, 
Sweeney, Sypher, Taylor, Tillman, Trimble, Upson, 
Van Auken, Van Trump, Voorhees, Wallace, Cad- 
walader C. Washburn, Wells, Eugene M. Wilson 
Winans, Winchester, Witcher, Woo +Woodward, and 
Young—118, 
. Nays—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Arnell, Atwood, 
Beaman, Beatty, Benjamin Bennett, Benton, George 
M. Brooks, Buttinton, Burdett, Benjamin ¥. Butler, 
Roderick R. Butler, Cessna, William'T’ Clark, Amasa 
Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb Coburn, Conger, Coles, Cul- 
lom, Dawes, Dickey, Nathan F. Dixon, Donley, Du- 
val,,Ela, Ferriss, Ferry, Fisher, Gilfillan, awley, 
Hoar, Hoge, Holmes, Julian, Kelley, Kelsey, Knapp, 
Lawrence, Logan, Long, Lopahnege Maynard, Mc- 
Crary, McGrew, Mercur, Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. 
Moore, William Moore, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, 
Newsham, O’Neill, Orth, Packard, Packer, Palmer, 
Peck, Phelps, Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser Reine 
Roots, Sawyer, Scofield, Shanks, William J. Smit » 
Starkweather, Stevens, Stokes, Stoughton, Taffe, 
Tanner, Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Van Horn, Van 
Wyck Ward, William B. Washburn, Welker, Wheel- 
er, Wilkinson, Willard, Williams, John T. Wilson, 
and Wolf—90. 

Nor Vormya—Messrs. Ames,: Armstrong, Barry, 
Boles, Bowen, Boyd, James Brooks, Cake, Corker, 
Fitch, Fox, Hamilton, Hawkins, Hays, Hooper, In- 

ersoll, Alexander H. Jones, Knott, Lash, McCarthy, 

ines, Samuel P. Morrill, Morrissey, Mungen, Neg- 
ley, Rogers, Schumaker, Porter Sheldon, Worthing- 
ton C, Smith, Stephenson, and Whitmore—31, 


So the bill was passed. 


omas L. J ones, 


In the House, on February 15th, the bill re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee to enforce 
the fifteenth amendment was considered. 

Mr. Eldridge, of Wisconsin, said: ‘ Mr. 
Speaker, of all the legislation proposed by this 
or any other Congress, there is none, in my 
judgment, more unwarrantable and _unjusti- 
fiable than that proposed by this bill. It is 
absolutely atrocious. It has no warrant in the 
Constitution, and no precedent, unless it be in 
the act to which this. is amendatory, in any 
previous practice of the Government. Aside 
from that, it stands alone, original as it is 
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hideous and revolting. It has not the merit of 
one redeeming provision or quality. It will 
bind the several States hand and foot, and de- 
liver them over to the Federal Government 
subjugated and helpless, the mere tools and 
slaves of Congress. This bill a law, and the 
law acquiesced in by the people, the. States 
and all State institutions and laws, so far as 
rights and powers are concerned, are abso- 
lutely overthrown and blotted out. The ex- 
istence of the States and all their institutions 
can only be in the name; they cannot act or 
move except by the permission and will of the 
Federal power. 

“Sir, this bill is the crowning act of central- 
ization and consolidation. Stealthily, and by 
somewhat measured step heretofore, has been 
the march of Federal power upon the rights 
and jurisdiction of States; but this reaches the 
point and accomplishes State destruction by a 
single bound, by one grand act. It brushes 
away at once and finally all State machinery 
and local authority, and substitutes in their 
place the Federal bayonets. It not only sub- 
jugates and subjects all local and State offices 
and officers to the Federal will, making them 
the instruments of its execution, loading them 
with pains, penalties, and forfeitures for its 
neglect, but makes them criminals for obedi- 
ence to the laws of the State whose officers 
they are, and to which they are bound by their 
solemn oaths. It creates a host of new offices 
before unknown, and fills the land with spies 
and informers, with large pay and emoluments 
for their filthy work. It establishes and or- 
dains a multitude of crimes heretofore not 
known to our law. It seeks to overawe free 
American citizens and control their votes by 
the menace of the sword and the presence at 
the voting precinct of the soldier of the army. 
It places for ten days at and before the time 
of elections paid agents, two or more at each 
voting-place, in the interest of the majority of 
Congress, to ‘scrutinize,’ manage, and control 
the votes of the people, to secure by fair means 
or foul the continuation in power of a corrupt 
and radical Congress, 

“Mr, Speaker, no fair-minded man, no dis- 
interested, unprejudiced man, can read the 
provisions of this bill without being convinced 
that it has its origin in the interest of an un- 
scrupulous and desperate party. It bears on 
its face and in all its provisions the clearest 
evidence of its origin and purpose, not to 
secure, but to prevent pure and fair elections, 
not to aid the voter to express his own unbi- 
assed judgment, but to awe him into submis- 
sion, and control him against. his conviction. 
Its very title is a false pretence, if not a lie, 
adopted for the purpose of defrauding the 
people and cheating them into the support of 
a most infamous measure: 

An act to enforee the rights of citizens of the 
United States to vote in the several States of this 
Union. 

“The falsity of this title will be perceived 

vou. x.—10 A 
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by reference to only a few of the provisions of 
the bill imposing conditions upon and throw- 
ing impediments in the way of free suffrage. 
‘In the first place, by the first section of 
the bill, the Federal Government takes full and 
absolute possession of the registry of voters 
rovided for by any of the States of the Union. 
t takes possession and control of all the State 
officers provided by State laws for the adminis- 
tration of the registry laws of the States. It 
adopts the registrations made by the States in 
the following proviso : 

That every registration made under the laws of 
any State or Territory, for any State or other election 
at which such Representative or Delegate in Con- 
gress shall be chosen, shall be deemed to be a regis- 
tration within the meaning of this act, notwithstand- 
ing the same shall also be made for the purposes of 
any State, Territorial, or municipal election. 


“‘ Notwithstanding this, it imposes penalties, 
and denounces, as crimes, acts of such officers 
in conformity with and in obedience to the 
registry laws of the States. . 

“It provides for the appointment of super- 
visors to guard and ‘scrutinize’ the registra- 
tions and elections, whose duties, among 
others, as provided by the fourth section, are 
thus defined : 

They and each of them are hereby authorized and 
required to attend at all times and places fixed for 
the registration of voters, who being registered 
would be entitled to vote for Representative or Dele- 
gate in Congress, and to challenge any person offer- 
ing to register. : 

“Let it be observed: ‘required to attend 
and to challenge any person offering to regis- 
ter.’ How far this is calculated to enforce the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote, 
how far it goes to sustain the truthfulness of 
the title, I leave for the present to the candid 
mind to judge. 

“The bill further requires these tools of 
party and of the Federal power to attend at 
all times and places where the names of regis- 
tered voters may be marked for challenge, 
and upon any occasion and at any time when 
so in attendance to personally inspect and 
scrutinize such registry; and this without 
regard to and to the exclusion of the officers 
of the State in charge. By the fifth section 
of the bill these supervisors are ‘required’ to 
attend at all times and places for holding elec- 
tions for Representatives in Congress, and for 
counting the votes cast, ‘to challenge any vote 
offered,’ to remain with the ballot-box till the 
last vote is counted, and to themselves count 
and canvass each and every ballot, whatever 
may be the indorsement on said ballot or in 
‘whatever box it may be found.’ And these 
supervisors are authorized and required to 
make and attach to the returns any statement 
touching the truth or accuracy of the registry 
or the truth or fairness of the election, any 
law of any State notwithstanding. 

“The sixth section provides that these su- 
pervisors shall, on the day or days of registra- 
tion, on the day or days when registered voters 
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may be marked for challenge, and on the day 
or days of election, take, occupy, and remain in 
such position or positions before or behind the 
ballot-boxes as their judgment may dictate. 
And when the polls shall be closed they are 
required to place themselves in such position 
with reference to the ballot-boxes as they may 
choose for the purpose of canvassing the votes. 
All these things may be done without regard 
for and to the exclusion of the State officers 
appointed to do the work. 

‘Mr. Speaker, I might stop here. I have 
shown by the mere statement of these provi- 
sions of this bill that the titleis an untruth. 
In view of these provisions alone no sane man 
can believe this is a bill to ‘enforce the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote.’ It 


must be seen that it is a bill to prevent, hinder, 


and delay citizens in voting. It provides a 
system to drive citizens from the polls, and to 
disgust all honest men with our elections, 

‘** But the worst of it is yet to be considered. 
And first, let me remark that this new and 
cumbersome machinery is not confined, as 
some have supposed, to cities having upward 
of twenty thousand inhabitants. The bill is 
drawn, I apprehend, to suggest this view, and 
to divert attention from its true intent and 
meaning. The language of the bill is: ‘that 
whenever, in any city or town having upward 
of twenty thousand inhabitants,’ etc. The word 
‘town’ must be. taken in its popular sense, 
and will be construed in this bill as synony- 
mous with township. 

“Tt will extend to any rural town or town- 
ship, and every town having a population of 
twenty thousand will be covered by this pro- 
vision, These officers then can be appointed 
in the great majority of the election precincts 
of the United States. They will swarm over 
and throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and their name will be legion. They 
will be an electioneering force such as was 
never before organized in any country on 
earth; such as no free country can or ever 
ought to tolerate. But two of these partisan 
agents in each election district in cities and 
towns haying upward of twenty thousand in- 
habitants are only a small number of these 
creatures of the Federal power authorized by 
this bill, as we shall see when we have looked 
it through, when we shall consider the other 
appointments by the United States marshals 
which will be made, and to which there is no 
limitation. 

“T said the worst is yet to come. By the 
eighth section the marshal of-the. United 
States is empowered, and it is made his duty, 
on application of two citizens of any such city 
or town, to appoint ‘ special deputies,’ whose 
duty it shall be to attend at all the times and 
places specified for the attendance of the super- 
visors. The pretence of their appointment is 
to preserve order, keep the peace, and support 
and protect the supervisors in the discharge ot 
their duties. They are to prevent fraudulent 
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registration and fraudulent voting, or fraudu- 
lent conduct on the part of any officer of elec- 
tion, and immediately, either at said registra- 
tion or polling-place or elsewhere, and either 
before or after registering or voting, to arrest 
and take into custody, with or without pro- 
cess, any person who shall commit, or attempt, 
or offer to commit, any of the acts prohibited 
by this act or the act hereby amended, or who © 
shall commit any offence against the laws of 
the United States. . 

‘The power to arrest is also conferred upon 
the supervisors. In addition to all this, the 
tenth section provides that ‘ whoever, with or 
without any authority, power, or process of 
any State, Territorial, or municipal authority,’ 
shall in any wise ‘interfere with or prevent the 
supervisors of elections, or either of them, or 
the marshal or his general or special deputies, 
or either of them,’ in any duty required of 
them, ‘or shall molest, interfere with, remove 
or eject from any such place of registration or 
poll of election,’ ‘any supervisor of election, 
the marshal, or his general or special deputies,’ 
or attempt to offer so to do, or shall refuse or 
neglect to aid and assist any supervisor of elec- 
tion orthe marshal or any of his deputies when 
required, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
liable to instant arrest, with or without pro- 
cess, and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment not less than one year 
nor more than two years, or by fine not less 
than one thousand dollars or more than three 
thousand dollars, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, and shall pay the cost of prosecu- 
tion. 

“But, to cap the climax of the enormity, to 
outrage every sense of honor, propriety, and 
decency, to insult and trample upon all law, 
and make the liberty of the citizen a delusion 
and suffrage a pretence and a snare, it is pro- 
vided by the twelfth section that all these 
great and little satraps, the supervisors, the 
marshal and his deputies, may, when they 
shall see fit, summon to their aid the by- 
standers, a posse comitatus, and require the 
commanding officer of the nearest United 
States military or naval forces to enable them 
to accomplish the purposes of their appoint- 
ment. Yes, sir, the bill requires it; the biggest 
fool the marshal shall be able to appoint his 
deputy will be in command of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. ‘And it shall be’ 
(I use the words of the bill) ‘ the duty of such 
commanding officer, upon such requisition be- 
ing made, to obey it without delay.’ There is 
no alternative, no discretion, no delay. The 
highest and the lowest military or naval com- 
mander must instantly obey the deputy-mar- 
shals created under this act, The President 
of the United States, the Commander-in-Chief, 
must be subject to such order. The voice of 
Congress is the voice of omnipotence. It has~ 


made the rule, it has established the regulation. ~ Z 


President, generals, lieutenant-generals, major- 
generals, brigadier-generals, and all, are sub- 
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ject to the command of the most insignifi- 
cant deputy-marshal of the United States. Was 
there ever so supremely ridiculous and absurd 
a proposition? This bill not only places the 
States, State officers, and all local State authori- 
ties, but the United States, all United States 
officers, civil and military, aud all the powers 
of the Federal Government, under the control 
and at the disposal of these election officers.” 

Mr. Mayham, of New York, said: “‘ But there 
is one feature of this bill to which I feel con- 
strained briefly to refer. I have said that the 
Federal courts have exclusive jurisdiction of 
all cases of outrage al pew under the pre- 
tence of this act. But that is not all. Any 
person who may be appointed under this law 
to a position as supervisor, marshal, or any 
person whose duty it is to execute this law or 
aid in its execution, has full and complete im- 
munity from all liability to State or municipal 
authority. 

“Tf, as I before remarked, the vilest mur- 
derer that ever went unhanged should be ap- 
pointed a special deputy-marshal under this 
act, no matter how many indictments or 
bench-warrants from courts of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in States were in the hands of sheriffs 
for his arrest, the sheriff is by this act pro- 
hibited from making the arrest while this per- 
son is acting under this bill, upon pain of two 
years’ imprisonment and five thousand dollars’ 
fine. Or, if, while so acting as marshal or 
supervisor, he should commit murder, arson, 
burglary, or any other crime known to the 
law, he would still be subject to this immunity 
and protection under this law. 

_“§Sir, the whole law is, it appears to me, 
dangerous and pernicious in all of its features 
and subversive of our free institutions. It 
centralizes the power in the Federal Govern- 
ment which properly belongs in the States. 
It is calculated to bring the State and Federal 
Governments into collision. It allows military 
interference with the freedom of elections. It 
takes away the safeguard of the citizen from 
unlawful and illegal arrest and imprisonment. 
It creates a horde of Federal officers in the 
States not chosen by the people, and, in most 
instances, against their wishes. It unnecessa- 
rily increases the expenses of the Government, 
and, for these and many other reasons, should 
not pass.” 

Mr. Churchill, of New York, said: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, the Government of the United States 
was founded upon a principle which, although 
not new in theory to the speculators upon polit- 
ical rights, was certainly new in practice—the 
principle that government depends upon the 
will of the governed; in other words, that the 
will of the majority of the people of any State, 
when that will can be ascertained, is the proper 
law of the country. The whole value, the 
whole moral force of this principle depends, 
however, upon the question whether or not, 
after the election shall be held, the people be- 
lieve that the result of the election, as declared 
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by the authorities who preside over it, ex- 
presses truly the wishes of the majority of the 
people. We have for eighty years submitted 
quietly to the result of elections on the assump- 
tion that this principle has been faithfully ob- 
served. Elections have been held for the high- 
est and the lowest officers in the State, and 
whoever has been declared elected has been 
obeyed as.the rightful officer. 

“But, Mr. Speaker, for some years past 
grave doubts have prevailed in different por- 
tions of this country as to whether the declared 
results of elections have truly expressed the will 
of the people. With regard to officers of States 
and officers of minor communities, this doubt, 
so far as it exists, is left to be determined, as 
it can only be determined, by the laws existing 
in those States or communities, But so far as 
regards members of the Congress of the United © 
States, although the first legislation in regard 
to the matter is intrusted by the Constitution 
of the United States to the States themselves, 
the power is properly reserved to Congress it- 
self to determine by what rules these elections 
shall be conducted; dnd if, in regard to elec- 
tions held under State laws for national officers, 
this doubt exists, if in this way the principle 
of representative government is threatened, 
then the power is by the Constitution reserved 
to Congress to determine the manner in which 
elections shall be held, and thereby to insure 
that the result, when declared, shall be the real 
will of the majority of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House is 
intended to do nothing more than to remove 
the doubts which have arisen as to whether 
the declared results of elections held in differ- 
ent parts of the country represent truly the 
will of the majority of the people.” 

Mr. Lawrence, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ Now, sir, 
there are two questions to be considered, I 
take it, and they are simply, first, as to the 
necessity of this bill; and, secondly, as to the 
constitutional power to enact it. 

“A few words as to its necessity. I sup- 
pose no member upon this floor will pretend to 
deny for one moment that in every age and in 
every country, where there have been popular 
elections, there have also been frauds and vio- 
lence, and it has been found necessary to guard 
against both by law. From the earliest period 
in English history Parliament has enacted laws 
for the protection of the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise. One of the provisions of the 
bill which was enacted by this Congress, and 
which this bill proposes to amend, was taken 
from section eighty-three of the statutes of 
sixth Victoria, chapter eighteen. The English 
statute-books are full of laws designed to pre- 
vent bribery, fraud, and violence, and to pre- 
serve the purity of the franchise. Sir, in every 
State of this Union it has been found necessary 
to enact laws to protect the ballot, to preserve 
the purity of elections, and this fact shows there 
is a necessity for legislation upon the subject. 

“Sir, we all know that Ku-klux outrages 
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haye been committed, not only in North Caro- 
lina, where it was recently necessary to call out 
a military force to protect the people at the 
elections, but in other States of the South; and 
that in more than one city of this Union enor- 
mous frauds have been perpetrated upon the 
ballot-box. I regret that, in the discussion of 
a grave question like this, one that underlies 
our republican system, there should be mani- 
fested any party spirit or party fecling. I sub- 
mit that we ought to come up in a spirit of 
patriotism and all agree to the enactment of 
whatever laws may be necessary to secure 4 
free and untrammelled ballot. 

* And now afew words as to the constitu- 
tional power to enact this bill. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Woodward) contends 
that we have no power under the Constitution 
to pass this bill. Sir, I will call the attention 
of the House to provisions of the Constitution 
which, in my judgment, clearly authorize the 
enactment of this bill. Section four of article 
one of the Constitution provides: 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections » 


for Senators and ni hy pcr ved shall be prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Sen- 
ators. 


“Then, again, it is provided that Congress 
shall have power— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into exccution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, or in 
any Department or officer thereof. 


‘Then the fourteenth article of amendments 
to the Constitution provides— 

That no State shall make or enforce any law that 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

‘“* And it also provides that— 

Congress shall have power to enforce, by proper 
legislation, the provisions of this article. — 

‘Under the provisions I have read, Con- 
gress could provide officers to conduct the elec- 
tions of Representatives in Congress. Under 


these provisions Congress may define and pun-. 


ish crimes against the exercise of the elective 
franchise in the election of Representatives in 
Congress. 

‘* Then, sir, the power to make regulations 
as to the ‘times, places, and manner’ of hold- 
ing elections for Representatives in Congress 
carries with it the right to define penal offences 


against the exercise of the elective franchise.. 


There can be no doubt of the power of Con- 
gress on this subject. The idea that Congress 
cannot protect the national Government in the 
election of the very officers who are to make 
its laws is supremely ridiculous and absurd. 


No government ever yet lived that had not 


necessarily and inherently, from the character 
of its organization, the power of self-preserva- 
tion, the power to protect itself from over- 
throw. This. power to preserve the purity of 
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the ballot is simply the exercise of that in- 
herent power, which this, like every other goy- 
ernment, has—a power higher, if possible, than 
the Constitution—the power of preserving its 


own existence when that existence is threat-. 


ened by force or fraud; and the highest crime 


that can be known in a republican government — 


is that which seeks to rob the people of their 
right of suffrage by frauds upon the ballot. 


‘Sir, it is said that this bill authorizes the 


aid of the military power of the Government. 
to be called in; and to this objection is made, 


I do not say this bill adopts the best mode of | 


no new feature in the legislation of Congress. 
When it was deemed necessary to capture 


fugitive slaves, there was no warning voice — 


raised from the other side of this Chamber 


against the exercise of military power for that — 
purpose; and the Supreme Court of the Uni- — 


ted States declared that that legislation was 
authorized by the Constitution.” 


_Mr, Bingham, of Ohio, said: “TI desire to — 


offer a substitute for this bill.” 


The substitute was to strike out all after the — 
enacting clause of the bill and to insert in lieu — 


thereof the following: . 


That section twenty of the act to enforce the rights 
of citizens of the United States to vote in the several — 
and for other purposes, ap- 
proved May 381, 1870, shall be, and hereby is, amended — 


States of this Union 


so as to read as follows: 


“Sze. 20. And be it further enacted, Thatifatany 
registration of voters for an election for Represent- — 
ss of the United 
States any person shall knowingly personate and 


ative or Delegate in the Con 


register, or attempt to register, in the name of any 
other person, whether living 

fraudulently register, or fraudulently attempt to reg- 
ister, not having a lawful right so to do; or do any 
unlawful act to secure registration for himself or any 
other person ; or by force, threat, menace, intimida- 


_ calling in the military aid. But, sir, this is — 


dead, or fictitious, or — 


tion, bribery, reward, or offer or promise thereof, or — 


other unlawful means, prevent or hinder any person 


having a lawful right to register from duly exercising — 
such right; or compel or induce, by any of such © 


means, or other unlawful means, any officer of regis- 


tration to admit to registration any person not legally — 


entitled thereto, or interfere in any manner with any 
officer of registration in the discharge of his duties, 
or by any such means, or other unlawful means, in- 
duce any officer of registration to violate or refuse to 


comply with his duty or any law regulating the same; _ 


or if any such officer shal] knowingly and wilfully — 
register as a voter any person not entitled to be re- © 


gistered, or refuse to so register any person entitled 


to be registered ; or if any such officer or other per- _ 


son whose duty it is to perform any duty in relation 
to such registration or election, or to ascertain, an-. 
nounce, or declare the result thereof, or give or me 


any certificate, document, or evidence in relation . 
thereto, shall knowingly neglect or refuse to perform — 


any duty required by law, or violate any duty im- 
osed by law, or do any act unauthorized by law, re- 


ating to or affecting such registration or election, or 


the result thereof, or any certificate, document, or 


evidence in relation thereto; or if any person shall 


aid, counsel, procure, or advise any such voter, per- _ 
son, or officer to do any act hereby made a crime, or 


to omit any act the omission of which is hereby made 
a crime, every such person shall be deemed guilty o 

a crime, and shall be liable to prosecution and pun- 
ishment therefor, as provided in section nineteen of 
said act of May 31, 1870, for persons guilty of any of 
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the crimes therein specified: Provided, That every 
registration made under the laws of any State or Ter- 
ritory, or for any State or other election at which 
such Representative or oy in Congress shall 
be chosen, saall be deemed to be a registration within 
the meaning of this act, notwithstanding the same 
shall also be made for the purposes of any State, ‘Ter- 
ritorial, or:municipal elections,” 

Sxro. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
in any city or town nem rare of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants there s e two citizens thereof 
who, prior to any registration of voters for an elec- 
tion for a Representative or Delegate in the Con- 
gress of the United States, or prior to any election 
at which a Representative or Delegate in Congress is 
to be voted for, shall make known, in writing, to the 
judge of the cireuit court of the United States for the 
circuit wherein such city or town shall be, their de- 
sire to have said registration, or said election, or 
both, guarded and scrutinized, it shall be the duty 
of the said judge of the circuit court, within not less 
than ten days prior to said registration, if one there 
be, or if no registration be required, within not less 
than ten days prior to said election, to open the said 
circuit court at the most convenient point in said 
circuit. And the said court, when so opened by said 
judge, shall proceed to appoint and commission, 
irom. day to ay and from time to time, and under 
the hand of the said circuit judge, and under the seal 
of said court, for each election district or voting pre- 
cinct in each and every such city or town as shall, in 
the manner herein prescribed, have applied therefor, 
and to revoke, change, or renew said appointment, 
from time to time, two citizens, residents of said city 
or town, who shall be of different poet parties 
and able to read and write the English language, and 
who shall be known and designated as supervisors 
of election. And the said circuit court, when opened 

_by the said cireuit judge, as required herein, shall 
therefrom and thereafter, and up to and including 
the day following the day of election, be always open 
for the transaction of business under this act; and 
the powers and jurisdiction hereby ted and con- 
ferred shall be exercised as well in vacation as in 
term time; and a judge sitting at chambers shall 
have the same powers and jurisdiction, including the 
power of keeping order and of punishing any con- 
tempt of his authority, as when sitting in court. 

Seo. 8. And be it further enacted, That whenever, 
from sickness, injury, or otherwise, the judge of the 
circuit court of the United States in any judicial cir- 
cuit shall be unable to perform and discharge the du- 
ties by this act imposed, it shall be his duty, and he 
is hereby required, to select and to direct and assign 
to the performance thereof, in his place and stead, 
such one of the judges of the district courts of the 
United States within his circuit as he shall deem 
best; and at such election and assignment bein 
made, it shall be lawful for, and shail be the duty of, 
the district judge so designated to perform and dis- 
charge, in the place and stead of the said circuit judge 
all the duties, powers, and obligations imposed an 
conferred upon the said cireuit judge by the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sxo. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the supervisors of election appointed 
under this act, and they and each of them are hereby 
authorized and required, to attend at all- times and 
places fixed for the registration of voters, who, being 
registered, would be entitled to vote for a Represent- 
ative or Delegate in Congress, and to challenge any 
person offering to register ; to attend at all times and 
places when the names of registered voters may be 
marked for challenge, and to cause such names re- 
gistered as they shall deem proper to be so marked ; 
to make, when required, the lists, or either of them, 
provided for in section thirteen of this act, and verify 
the same; and upon any occasion, and at any time 
when in attendance under the provisions of this act, 
to personally inspect and scrutinize such registry, 


law of the United States; or any State, 
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and for purposes of identification to affix their or his 
signature to each and every page of the original list, 
and of each and every copy of any such list of regis- 
tered voters, at such times, upon each day when an 
name may or shall be received, entered, or registered, 
and in such manner as will in their or his judgment 
detect and expose the improper or wrongful removal 
therefrom or addition thereto in any way of any name 
or names. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall also 
be the duty of said supervisors of election, and the 
and each of them are hereby authorized and required, 
to attend at all times and places for holding elections 
of Representatives or Delegates in Congress, and for 


counting the votes cast at said elections ; to challenge 


any vote offered by any person whose legal qualifi- - 

cations the supervisors, or either of them, shall 

doubt ; to be and remain where the ballot-boxes are 
at-all times after the polls are open until each 


kept 
‘andl every vote cast at said time and place shall be 


counted, the canvass of all votes polled be wholly 
completed, and the proper and requisite certificates 
or returns made, whether said certificates or returns 


‘be required under any law of the United States, or 


any State, Territorial, or municipal law; and to per- 


sonally inspect and scrutinize, from time to time, 
and at all times, on the day of election, the manner 
in which the voting is done, and the way and method 


in which the poll-books, registry lists, and tallies or 
check-books, whether the samé are required by any 
erritorial, or 
municipal law, are kept; and to the end that each 
candidate for the office of Representative or Delegate 
in Congress shall obtain the benefit of every vote for 


him cast, the said supervisors of election are, and | 


each of them is, hereby required, in their or his 
respective election districts or voting precincts, to 


Licieen!d scrutinize, count, and canvass each and 
ballo 


every t in their or his election district or voting 
precinct cast, whatever may be the indorsement on 
said ballot, or in whatever box it may have been - 
placed or be found ;, to make and forward to the offi- 
cer who, in accordance with the provisions of section 
thirteen of this act, shall have been designated as the 
chief supervisor of the judicial district in which the 
city or town wherein they or he shall serve shall be, 
such certificates and returns of all such ballots as 
said officer may direct and require; and to attach to 
the registry list, and any and all copies thereof, and 
to any certificate, statement, or return, whether the 
same, or any part or bebo thereof, be required b 

any law of the United States, or of any State, Terri- 
torial, or municipal law, any statement touching the 


‘truth or accuracy of the registry, or the truth or fair- 


ness of the election ‘and canvass, which the said su- 
pervisors of election, or either of them, may desire 
to make or attach, or which should properly end 
honestly be made or attached, in order that the facts 
may become known, any law of any State or Terri- 
m8 to the contrary seeabealinloge yp * 

EC, 6. And be it further enacted, That, the better 
to enable the said supervisors of election to discharge 
their duties, they are, and each of them is hereby, 
authorized and directed, in their or his respective 
election districts or voting precincts, on the day or 
days of registration, on the day or days when regis- 
tered yoters may be marked to be challenged, and 
on the day or days of election, to take, occupy, and 
remain in such position or positions, from time to 
time, whether before or behind the ballot-boxes, as 
will, in their judgment, best enable them or him to 
see each person offering himself for registration or 
offering to vote, and as will best conduce to their or 
his scrutinizing the manner in which the registration 
or voting is being conducted ; and at the closing of 
the polls for the reception of votes they are, and each 
of them is hereby, required to place themselves or 
himself in such position in relation to the ballot- 
boxes for the purpose of engaging in the work of 
canvassing the ballots in said boxes contained as will 
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enable them or him to fully perform the duties in 
respect to such canvass provided in this act, and shall 
there remain until every duty in respect to such can- 
vass, certificates, returns, and statements shall have 
‘been wholly completed, any law of any State or Ter- 
ritory to the contrary pei et 2, 

Sxo. 7. And be it further enacted, That if in any 
election district or voting precinct in any city, town, 
or village, for which there shall have been appointed 
supervisors of election for any election, at which a 
Representative or Delegate in Congress shall be voted 
for, the said supervisors of election, or either of them, 
shall not be allowed to exercise and discharge, fully 
and freely, and without bribery, solicitation, inter- 
ference, hinderance, molestation, violence, or threats 
thereof, on the part of or from any person or persons, 
each and every of the duties, obligations, and pow- 


ers conferred upon them by this act and the act. 


hereby amended, it shall be the duty of the super- 
visors of election, and each of them, to make prompt 
report, under oath, within ten days after the day of 
election, to the officer who, in accordance with the 

rovisions of section thirteen of this act, shall have 

een designated as the chief supervisor of the judicial 
district in which the city or town wherein they or he 
served shall be, of the manner and means by which 
they were, or he was, not so allowed to poy 4 and 
freely exercise and discharge the duties and obliga- 
tions required and imposed by this act. And upon 
receiving any such report it shall be the duty of said 
chief supervisor, acting both in such capacity and 
otticially as a commissioner of the circuit court, to 
forthwith examine into all the facts thereof; to sub- 
poona and compel the attendance before him of and 
witnesses; administer oaths and take testimony in 
respect to the charges made; and, prior to the as- 
sembling of the Congress for which any such coon 
sentative or Delegate was voted for, to have filed 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States all the evidence 
by him taken, all information by him obtained, and 
all reports to him made. 

Sexo. 8. And, be it further enacted, That whenever 
an election at which Representatives or Delegates in 
Congress are to be chosen shall be held in any city 
or town of twenty thousand inhabitants or upward, 
the marshal of the United States for the district in 
which said city or town is situated shall have power, 
and it shall be his duty, on the application, in writ- 
ing, of at least two citizens residing in any such city 
or town, to appoint special deputy-marshals, whose 
duty it shall be when required as provided in this 
act to aid and assist the supervisors of election in the 
verification of any list of persons made under the 
provisions of this act, who may have registered or 
voted, or either; to attend in each election district 
or voting precinct at the times and places fixed for 
the registration of voters, and at all times and places 
when and where said registration may by law be 
scrutinized, and the names of registered voters be 
marked for challenge; andalso to attend, at all times 
for holding such elections, the polls of the election 
in such district or precinct. And the marshal and 
his general deputies, and such special deputies, shall 
have power, and it shall be the duty of such special 
deputies, to keep the peace, and su port and protect 
the supervisors of elections in the discharge of their 
duties, preserve order at such places of registration 
and at such polls, prevent fraudulent registration and 
fraudulent voting thereat, or fraudulent conduct on 
the part of any officer of election, and immediately, 
either at said place of registration, or polling-place, 
or elsewhere, and either before or after registering 
or voting, to arrest and take into custody, with or 
without process, any person who shall commit, or 
attempt or offer to commit, any of the acts or offences 
prohibited by this act, or the act hereby amended, 
or who shall commit any offence against the laws of 
the United States: Provided, That no person shall 
be arrested without process for any offence not com- 
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mitted in the presence of the marshal or his general 
or special deputies, or either of them, or of the su- 
pervisors of election, or either of them, and for the 
purposes of arrest or the preservation of the peace, 
the supervisors of election, and each of them, shall, 
in the absence of the marshal’s deputies, or it re- 
quired to assist said deputies, have the same duties 
and powers as a fipma a : And ided further, 
That no person shall on the day or days of any such 
election be arrested without process for any offence 
committed on the day or days of registration. 
Sno. 9, And be it further enacted, That whenever 
any arrest is made under any pore of this act, 
the person so arrested shall forthwith be brought 
before a commissioner, judge, or court of the United 
States for examination of the offences alleged against 
him, and such commissioner, judge, or court sha 
proceed in respect thereto as authorized by law in 
case of crimes against the United States. a ae 
Src. 10. antibe it further enacted, That whoever, 
with or without any authority, power, or process, or 
arose authority, power, or process, of any State, 
erritorial, or municipal authority, shall obstruct- 
hinder, assault, or, by bribery, solicitation, or other- 
wise, interfere with or prevent the supervisors of 
election, or either of them, or the marshal or his 
general or special er oer or either of them, in the 
performance of any duty required of them, or either 
of them, or which he or they, or either of them, may 
be authorized to perform by any law of the United 


States, whether in the execution of process or other- 
wise, or shall by any of the means before mentioned 


hinder or poesia the free attendance and presence 
at such places of registration or at such polls of 
election, or full and free access and egress to and 
from any such place of registration or poll of election, 
or in going to and from any such place of registration 
or poll of election, or to and from any room where 
any such registration or election or canvass of votes, 
or of making any returns or certificates thereof may 


be had, or shall molest, interfere with, remove or 


eject from any such place of registration or poll of 
election, or of canvassing votes cast thereat, or of 
making returns or certificates thereof, any super- 
visor of election, the marshal, or his general or spe- 
cial deputies, or either of them, or shall threaten, or 
attempt, or offer so to do, or shall refuse or neglect 
to aid and assist any supervisor of election, or the 
marshal or his general or special deputies, or either 
of them, in the performance of his or their duties 
when required by him or them, or either of them, to 
give such aid and assistance, he shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and liable to instant arrest without 

rocess, and on conviction thereof shall be punished 

y imprisonment not more than two years, or by fine 
not more than $3,000, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, and shall pay the costs of the prosecu- 
tion. Whoever shall, during the pioneers of any 
verification of any list of the persons who may have 
registered or voted, and which shall be had or made 
under any of the provisions of this act, refuse to 
answer, or refrain from answering, or answering shall 
ppeeaitcan Ek ri false information in eat: to any 
inquiry lawfully made, such person shall be liable to 
arrest.and imprisonment as for a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction thereof shall be punished by imprison- 
ment not to exceed thirty days, or by fine not 'to ex- 
ceed $100, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
and shall pay the costs of the prosecution. ae 

Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That whoever 
shall be appointed a supervisor of election or a spe- 
cial deputy-marshal under the provisions of this act, 
and shall take the oath of office as such supervisor 
of election or such special ern i ml who shall 
thereafter neglect or refuse, without good and lawful 
excuse, to perform and discharge fully the duties, 


obligations, and requirements of such office until the 


expiration of the term for which he was appointed, 
shall not only be subject to removal from office with 
loss of all pay or emoluments, but shall be guilty of 
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a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not less than six months nor 
more than one year, or by fine not less than $200 and 
not exceeding $500, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment, and shall pay the costs of prosecution. 

Sxo. 12. And be at further enacted, That the mar- 


shal, or his general deputies, or such special deputies © 


as shall be thereto specially empowered by hin, in 
writing and under his hand and seal, whenever he or 
his said general deputies or his special deputies, or 
either or any of them, shall be forcibly resisted in 
executing their duties under this act, or the act hereby 
amended, or shall, by violence, threats, or menaces, 
be prevented from executing such duties, or from 
arresting any person or persons who shall commit 
any offence for which said marshal or his general or 
his special deputies are authorized to make such 
arrest, are, and each of them is ey § empowered 
to summon and call to his or their aid the by-standers 
or posse comitatus of his district, and to require the 
commanding officer of the nearest United States mili- 
tary or naval force to detail and furnish forthwith a 
sutlicient portion of such military or naval force to 
enable the said marshal or his deputies to discharge 
their duties under this act and the act hereby amend- 
ed, And it shall be the duty of such commanding 
officer, upon such Kyo ete being made, to obey it 
without delay, and forthwith to detail and employ 
the military or naval force of the United States under 
his command in the aid of said marshal or his said 
deputies, and under the direction of the said marshal, 
or any or either of such of his deputies as are herein 
empowered to make such requisition, to such extent 
as may be necessary to enable said marshal or his 
deputies to perform all the duties imposed on them 
by this act or the act hereby amended. 

So. 13.. And be tt further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of each of the circuit courts of the United 
States in and for each judicial circuit, upon the rec- 
ommendation in writing of the judge thereof, to name 
and res, on or before the 1st day of May, in the 
year 1871, and thereafter, as vacancies may from any 
cause arise, from among the circuit court commis- 
sioners in and for each judicial district in each of said 
judicial circuits, one of such officers, who shall be 

own for the duties required of him under this act 
as the chief supervisor of elections of the judicial 
district in and for which he shall be a commissioner, 
and shall, so long as faithful and capable, discharge 
the duties in this act imposed, and whose duty it 
shall be to mila and furnish all necessary books, 
forms, blanks, and instructions for the use and di- 
rection of the supervisors of election in the several 
cities and towns in their respective districts, to re- 
ceive the applications of all partiés for appointment 
to such positions, and, upon the opening, as contem- 
plated in this act, of the circuit court for the judicial 
circuit in which the commissioner so designated shall 
act, te present such applications to the judge thereof, 
and furnish information to said judge in respect to 
the appointment by the said court of such super- 
visors of election; to require of the supervisors of 
election, where: necessary, lists of the persons who 
may register and vote, or either, in their respective 
election districts or voting precincts, and to cause 
the names of those upon any such list whose right 
to register or vote shall be honestly doubted, to be 
verified by proper inquiry and examination at the re- 
spective places by them assigned as their residences ; 
and to receive, preserve, and file all oaths of office 
of said supervisors of election, and of all special 
deputy-marshals appointed under the provisions of 
this act, and all certificates, returns, reports, and 
records of every kind and nature contemplated or 
made requisite under and by the provisions of this 
act, save where otherwise herein specially directed, 

And it is hereby made the duty of all United States 
marshals and commissioners who shall in any judicial 
district. perform any duties under the provisions of 
this act, or the act hereby amended, relating to, con- 
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cerning, or seneeng the election of Represeritatives 
or Delegates in the Congress of the United States, to, 
from time to time, ax with all due diligence, for- 
ward to the chief supervisor in and for their judicial 
district all complaints, examinations, and records 
pertaining thereto, and all oaths of office by them 
administered to any supervisor of election or special 
deputy-marshal, in order that the same may be prop- 
ony preserved and filed. 

EC. 14, And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be allowed and paid to each chief supervisor, for his 
services as such officer, the following compensation, 
apart from and in excess of all fees allowed by law 
for the performance of any duty as circuit court com- 
missioner: for filing and caring for every return, re- 
poy record, document, or other paper required to 

e filed by him under any of the provisions of this 
act, ten cents; for fixing a seal to any paper, record 
report, or instrument, twenty cents ; for entering and 
indexing the records of his office, fifteen cents per 
folio ; and for arranging and transmitting to Congress, 
as provided for in section seven of this act, any re- 
port, statement, record, return, or examination, for 
each folio, fifteen cents; and for any copy thereof, 
or of any Peper on file, alike sum. And there shall 
be allowed and pe to each and every supervisor of 
election, and each and ee specs eputy-marshal 
who shall be appointed and shall perform his duty 
under the provisions of this act, compensation at the 
rate of five dollars per day for each and every day he 
shall have actually been’ on duty not exceeding ten 
days.. And the fees of the said chief supervisors 
shall be paid at the Treasury of the United States, 
such accounts to be made out, verified, examined, 
and certified as in the case of accounts of commis- 
sioners, save that the examination or certificate re- 
quired may be made by either the circuit or district 


udge, 

. Src, 15, And be it further enacted, That the juris- 
diction of the cireuit court of the United States shall 
extend to all cases in Jaw or equity arising under the 
provisions of this act or the act hereby amended ; 
and if any person shall receive any injury to his per- 
son or property for or on account of any act by him 
done under any of the provisions of this act or the 
act hereby amended, he shall be entitled to maintain 
suit for damages therefor in the circuit court of the 
United States in the district wherein the party doing 
the injury may reside or shall be found. 

Sxro. 16. And be it further enacted, That in any case 
where suit or prosecution, civil or criminal, shall be 
commenced in a court of any State against any officer 
of the United States, or other person, for or on ac- 
count of any act done under the provisions of this 
act, or under color thereof, or for or on account of 
any right, authority, or title set up or claimed by 
such officer or other person under any of said pro~ 
visions, it shall be lawful for the defendant in such 
suit or prosecution, at any time before trial, upon a 
petition to the circuit court of the United States in 
and for the district in which the defendant shall have 
been served with process, setting forth the nature of 
said suit or prosecution, and verifying the said _peti- 
tion by affidavit, together with a certificate signed 
by an attorney or counsellor-at-law of some court of 
record of the State in which such suit shall have been 
commenced, or of the United States, setting forth 
that as counsel for the petition he has examined the 
proceedings against him, and has carefully inquired 
into all the matters set forth in the petition, and that 
he believes the same to be true; which poe affi- 
davit, and certificate shall be presented to the said 
circuit court, if in session, and if not, to the clerk 
thereof at his office, and shall be filed in said office, 
and the cause shall thereupon be entered on the 
docket of said court, and shall be thereafter pro- 
ceeded in as a cause originally commenced in that 
court; and it shall be the duty of the clerk of said 
court, if the suit was commenced in the court below 
by summons, to issue a writ of certiorari to the State 
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court, requiring said court to send to the said circuit 
court the record and proceedings in said cause ; or if 
it was commenced by capias, he shall issue a writ of 
habeas corpus cum causa, a duplicate of which said 
writ shall be delivered to the clerk of the State court, 
or left at his office by the marshal of the district, or 
his deputy, or some ge duly authorized thereto ; 
and thereupon it shall be the duty of the said State 
court to stay all further proceedings in such cause, 
and the said suit or prosecution, upon delivery of 
such process, or leaving the same as aforesaid, shall 
be deemed and taken to be moved to the said circuit 
court, and any further proceedings, trial, or judgment 
therein in the State court shall be wholly null and 
void ; and any person, whether an attorney or officer 
of any State court, or otherwise, who shall thereafter 
take any steps, or in any manner proceed in the State 
court in any action so removed, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and liable to trial and punishment in 
the court to which the action shall have been re- 
moved, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not less than six months nor 
more than one year, or by fine not less than $500 nor 
more than $1,000, or by both such fine and impris- 
onment, and shall in addition thereto be amenable 
to the said court to which said action shall have been 
removed as for a contempt; and if the defendant in 
any such suit be in actual custody on mesne ‘process 
therein, it shall be the duty of the marshal, by virtue 
of the writ of habeas corpus cum causa, to take the 
body of the defendant into his custody, to be dealt 
with in the said cause according to the rules of law 
and the order of the circuit court, or of any judge 
thereof in vacation. And all attachments made and 
all bail or other security given upon such suit or 
prosecution shall be and continue in like force and 
effect as if the same suit or prosecution had proceeded 
to final judgment and execution in the State court. 
And if upon the removal of any such suit or prosecu- 
tion it shall be made to appear to the said circuit 
court that no copy of the record and proceedings 
therein in the State court can be obtained, it shall be 
lawful for said circuit court to allow and require the 
plaintiff to proceed de novo, and to file a declaration 
of his cause of action, and the parties may thereupon 
proceed as in actions originally brought in said cir- 
cuit court; and on failure of so proceeding, judgment 
of non prosequitur may be rendered against the plain- 
tiff, with costs for the defendant. 

Src. 17. And be it further enacted, That in any case 
in which any party is or may be by law entitled to 
copies of the record and proceedings in, any suit or 
prosecution in any State court, to be used in any 
court of the United States, if the clerk of said State 
court shall, upon demand and the payment or tender 
of the legal fees, refuse or neglect to deliver to such 
party certified copies of such record and proceed- 
ings, the court of the United States in which such 
record and proceedings may be needed, on proof by 
affidavit that the clerk of such State court has refused 
or neglected to deliver copies thereof on demand as 
aforesaid, may direct and allow such record to be 
supplied by affidavit or otherwise as the cireum- 
stances of the case may require and allow; and 
thereupon such proceeding, trial, and judgment ma 
be had in the said eourt of the United States, and all 
such processes awarded, as if certified copies of such 
records and proceedings had been ropulerly before 
the said court; and hereafter in all civil actions in 
the courts of the United States either party thereto 
a notice the same for trial. 

EG. 18. And be it further enacted, That sections 
five and six of the act of the Congress of the United 
States eopreye July 14, 1870, and entitled ** An act 
to amend the naturalization laws and to punish 
crimes against the same,’ be, and the same are here- 


by, repealed, but this repeal shall not affect any pro- 


eeeding or prosecution now pending for any offence 
under the said sections, or either of them, or any 
question which may arise therein respecting the 
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appointment of the a in said sections, or either 
of them, provided for, or the powers, duties, or ob- 
ligations of such persons, 

Sro.-19. And be it further enacted, That all votes 
for Representatives in Congress shall hereafter be by 
written or printed ballots, any law of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding; and all votes received 
or recorded contrary to the provisions of this section 
shall be of none effect. 


Mr. Finkelnburg, of Missouri, said: *T will 
move to strike out of section twelve of the 
substitute the following: 


And to require the commanding officer of the 
nearest United States military or naval force to de- 
tail and furnish forthwith a sufficient portion of such 
military or naval force to enable the said marshal or 
his deputies to discharge their duties under this act 
and the act hereby amended. And it shall be the 
duty of such commanding officer, upon such requisi- 
tion being made, to obey it without delay, and forth- 
with to detail and employ the military or naval force 
of the United States under his command in the aid 
of said marshal or his said deputies, and under the 
direction of the said marshal, or any or either of 
such of his deputies as are herein empowered to 
make such requisition, to such extent as may be 
necessary to enable said marshal or his deputies to 
perform all the duties imposed on them by this act 
or the act hereby amended. . 


“That we leave the section to read as fol- 
lows: 


Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That the mar- 
shal, or his general deputies, or such special deputies 
as shall be thereto specially empowered by him, in 
writing and under his hand and seal, whenever he 
or his said general deputies or his special deputies, 
or either or any of them, shall be forcibly resisted in 
executing their duties under this act or the act here- 
by amended, or shall, by violence, threats, or men- 
aces, be prevented from executing such duties, or 
from arresting any person or persons who shall eom- 
mit any offence for which said marshal or his general 
or his special deputies are authorized to make such 
arrest, are, and each of ‘them is hereby, empowered 
to summon and to call to his or their aid the by- 
standers or posse comitatus of his district.” — ; 


The question was taken upon the amend-. 


ment, and it was agreed to, . 
The substitute, as amended, was agreed to. 
The bill, as amended, was then read a third 

time. : 
The question was then taken, and it was 

decided as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Armstrong, Asper, 
Atwood, Ayer, Bailey, Barry, Beaman, Beatty, Ben- 
jamin, Bennett, Bethune, Bingham, Blair, Boles, 
George M. Brooks, Buck, Buckley, Buffinton, Bur- 
dett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, Cess- 
na, Churchill, William 'T, Clark, Sidney Clarke, 
Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Conger, 
Cook, Cowles, Cullom, Darrall, Degener, Joseph 
Dixon, Dockery, Donley, Duval, Dyer. Ela, Fer- 
riss, Ferry, Finkelnburg, Fisher, Gai eld Gilfillan, 


Holmes, Hooper, Hotchkiss, Jenckes, Judd, Julian, 
Kelley, Helloge, Kelsey, Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, 
Logan, Tong, oughridge, Lynch, Maynard, Mce- 
Carthy, Me rary; McGrew, McKee, McKenzie, Mer- 
eur, Eliakim H. Moore, Jesse H. Moore,’ William 
Moore, Morey, rng? eS Daniel J. Morrell, Samuel 
P, Morrill, Myers, | 

Packard, Halbert’ E.: aine, Palmer, Peck, Perce, 
Peters, Phelps, Platt, Poland, Pomeroy, Porter, 
Prosser, Rainey, Roots, Sanford, Sargent, Sawyer, 
Scofield, Shanks, Porter Sheldon, John A. Smith, 


Hale, Hamilton, ee awley, Haye: Hill, Hoar, 


egley, Newsham, O’ Neill, Orth, 
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_ Alexander H, Jones, Ketcham, Knapp, 
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William J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Stark- 
weather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, 
Strickland, Strong, Sypher, Tanner, Taylor, Tilman, 
Townsend, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Van 
Wyck, Wallace, Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburn, 
William B. Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, Whiteley, 
Whitmore, Wilkinson Willard, Williams, John T. 
Wilson, Witcher, and Wolf—144. 

Nays—Messrs. Archer, Axtell, Beck, Biggs, Bird, 
Booker, James Brooks, Burr, Calkin, Conner, Cox, 
Crebs, Dickey, Dickinson, Duke, Eldridge, Fox, 
Getz, Gibson, Griswold, Haight, Haldeman, Hamble- 
ton, Hamill, Hawkins, Hay, Holman, Johnson, 
Thomas L. Jones, Kerr, Lewis, Manning, Marshall, 
Mayham, McCormick, ‘MeNeeley, Morgan, Morris- 
sey, Niblack, William W. Paine, Potter, Price, 
Randall, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Schumaker, Sherrod, 
Shober, Slocum, Joseph 8. Smith, Stiles, Stone, 
Strader, Swann, Trimble, Van Auken, Van Trump, 
Voorhees, Wells, ee M. Wilson, Wood, Wood- 
ward, and Young—64. 

Nor Vorine — Messrs, Adams, Allison, Arnell, 
Banks, Barnum, Benton, Bowen, Boyd, Burchard, 
Cake, Cleveland, Corker, Dawes, Nathan F. Dixon, 
Dox, Farnsworth, Fitch, Heflin, Hoge, Ingersoll, 
Knott, Milnes, 
Mungen, Packer, Lionel A. Sheldon, Sweeney, Taffe, 
Winans, and Winchester—32. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, on February 24th, the above 
bill of the House was considered. 

Mr. Vickers, of Maryland, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill seems to be the offspring of a 
bill passed at the last session of Congress with 
the specious title of an act. to enforce the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote in the 
several States of the Union, and for other pur- 
poses. The effect, if not the object of the bill 
of the last session, was to intimidate and over- 
awe the free citizens of the United States 
who were entitled to the right of suffrage; 
but the people were so prudent, forbearing, 
and discreet, that no disturbance was created, 
and therefore no pretext furnished for an at- 
tempted interference with the freedom of 
elections or to set aside the elections which 
were held in the States. 

“Thus the bill failed of its effect; the results 
of the elections were not such as the framers 
of the bill contemplated when they introduced 
and passed it in Congress. It became neces- 
sary therefore to bring forward the present 
bill to strengthen the weaknesses of the Dill 
of last session and to supply additional and 
stringent measures in reference to future elec- 
tions to be held in the States. Both bills are 
obnoxious to constitutional objections; they 
are bills inexpedient, unjust, and unfit to be 
executed in the States. 

‘This bill assumes the power of the Gen- 
eral Government to superintend and regulate 
registrations and elections in the States for 
Representatives to Congress, and to punish by 
fine and imprisonment where such registra- 
tions and such elections are made and held, as 
well for State Legislatures and officers of the 
States. The power is claimed under the first 
clause of the fourth section of the Constitu- 


- tion, which reads: 


' The times, places, and manner of holding elee- 
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tions for Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. 


‘In pursuance of this provision the State 
Legislatures did prescribe the times, places, 
and manner of choosing Representatives to 
Congress, and under those regulations the 
General Government was put into operation, 
and has continued down almost to the present 
time, without any interference on the part of 
that Government except that in 1862 an act 
of Congress was passed providing for the dis- 
trict system, instead of election by general 
ticket. This was alleged to be necessary, to 
preserve the rights of minorities. The reason 
for giving this power to the States in the first 
place in the Constitution was— 

“1, That the State Legislatures, coming 
fresh and direct from the people, knew best 
what times, places, and manner of elections 
would suit them. The General Government 
was further removed. 

“9, The framers of the Constitution had 
strong reasons for thus investing the States 
with the power. They knew that the Consti- 
tution would not be adopted without it. 

“Tt was defended by Mr. Hamilton in the 
Federalist in three numbers; and he put it 
expressly on the ground of the necessity of 
placing the ulterior authority in the General 
Government. 

- “Both Mr. Nicholas and Mr. Madison place 
the power on the express ground of absolute 
necessity, and assert its exercise only— 

“1, To protect the existence of the Govern- 
ment. 

“9. To prevent an end being put to the 
Union, in the language of Mr. Nicholas. 

«3. In the language of Mr. Madison, to pre- 
vent its own dissolution. 

“4, And if the State governments should 
not attempt to use the power to destroy, Mr. 
Madison said it would never be exercised by 
the General Government. 

“Judge Story, in his Commentaries on the 
Constitution, embraces the views of Hamilton, 
Madison, and Nicholas. 

‘Mr, President, there is one principle that 
runs through all these authorities which I have 
submitted, and that is, that Congress can only 
interfere to perpetuate the Government, to 
prevent its dissolution. That is the very ground 
upon which the framers of the Constitution 
placed the defence of this provision. Ifit had 
been asserted at the time when the Constitu- 
tion was under consideration that Congress 
should have the power at any time, at its own 
pleasure, to withdraw from the States the 
regulation of the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections, the Constitution never would 
have been adopted. It required three labored 
articles from General Hamilton to defend this 
provision, on this ground of absolute necessity 
and of self-protection. 
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“But this provision itself was predicated 
and grounded upon the necessity of the Gen- 
eral Government preserving its own existence. 
It was the first law of the Constitution, as it is 
the first law of Nature, that a man shall have 
the power to defend himself, to preserve his 
own existence; and so it was necessary, as 
they alleged, that this power should ultimately 
be placed in the General Government, but in 
the first place in the States. Why was it placed 
in the power of the States at all? Could not 
the Convention in this Constitution have di- 
rected the election of members of Congress to 
be held at a particular period which might 
have been stated? Could they not have made 
some other provision for the first election? 
Sir, it was because the people thought, and it 
was inculcated upon them by the framers and 
defenders of the Constitution, that this power 
should be given to the States to be exercised 
by them, and that it should only be resumed 
by the General Government whenever the 
States intentionally refuse, or by neglect should 
omit, to order elections, or where, by reason 
of an invasion of the country, the elections in 
the States could not be held at the places and 
at the times which the State laws had pre- 
scribed; and when an enemy possessed a 
State, or a part of a State, Congress, in this 
case of extremity and necessity, might appoint 
the time, place, and manner of holding the 
election in order to perpetuate its own ex- 
istence; for if there be no House of Represent- 
atives, the General Government must neces- 
sarily be dissolved. There is no power to lay 
taxes and to originate appropriations but the 
House of Representatives. That being an es- 
sential part of the Government, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that under extreme circum- 
stances the power should be lodged somewhere 
of continuing the existence of that House. 

“But what is proposed by this bill? You 
propose to send United States marshals to 
superintend State registrations and elections 
held and regulated by State laws. You pro- 
pose to make them spies and informers upon 
State officers and authorities. You propose to 
prescribe the manner in which these State 
officers shall perform their duties, and to pun- 
ish any one by fine and imprisonment who vio- 
lates a law of a State. You assume the right 
to write upon and identify the books and 
papers of judges and registration-officers; to 
challenge persons offering to register; to mark 
upon the book such challenges; to challenge 
voters at elections; to inspect and scrutinize 
at all times during the election the manner in 
which the voting is done and poll-books kept ; 
to scrutinize, count, and canvass each and 
every ballot; to remain before and behind the 
ballot-boxes; to have appointed -marshals, 
deputy-marshals, and special deputies without 
number, and in their discretion, before or after 
registration or voting, to arrest and take into 
custody, with or without process, any person 
who shall in their judgment commit any of- 
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fence under this act. It punishes any one who, 
by authority of any sovereign State, shall ob- 
struct these high functionaries of the Federal 
Government in performing their duties as 
they may choose to understand them; and 
any who shall not in humble submission get 
out of the way in their ‘full and free access 
and egress to and from any such place of regis- 
tration or poll of election;’ and also punishes 
any one ‘ who shall refuse to aid and assist any 
supervisor of election, or the marshal, or his 
general or special deputies, or either of them, 
in the performance of his or their duties, when 
required by him or them;’ and shall be sub- 
ject to immediate arrest without process, and 


on conviction to be punished by imprisonment 


not less than one year nor more than two years, 
or by fine not less than one thousand nor more 
than three thousand dollars, or by both fine 
and imprisonment, and to pay the costs of 
prosecution! Every special deputy is to be 
paid five dollars per day; and in case any citi- 
zen shall sue any of these high dignitaries in 
any of the State courts for assault and battery, 
or false imprisonment, or if any grand-jury 
shall indict any such Federal officer or deputy 
for an offence against the peace and order of 
the State, the defendant, at his mere will and 
eydle without an affidavit, can put all the 
tate courts at defiance, and remove his case 
to a United States court, distant from the 
scene of outrage and oppression, and in which 
the jury is to be selected by a partisan officer 
in full sympathy and accord with these super- 
visors, deputies, and: special deputies, and over- 
seers of State elections. Did any bill ever 
before presented to an American Congress 
contain snch a catalogue of oppressions. an 
enormities as that under consideration? The 
alien and sedition laws of the elder Adams 
were mild and benignant compared with the 
provisions of this bill. They were intended as 
aids to prop a failing Administration ; these, to 
perpetuate party ascendency under the guise 
of a disposition to prevent or punish frauds. 
The first proved to be a lever to overthrow 
those whom they were intended to subserve; 
the latter will contribute much to the discom- 
fiture and destruction of a party which, for 
partisan ends, will inflict so many and such © 
dangerous wounds upon the Constitution of 
the country and the liberties of the people.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, and 
read the third time. The question being taken, 
resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Boreman, 
Buckingham, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, Conkling, 
Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, Gilbert, Hamilton of 
Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, Howard, Howe, Howell, 
McDonald, Morrill of Vermont, Nye, Osborn, Pome-. 
roy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, Robertson, Ross, - 
Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, § 

Warner, Williams, and Wilson—39. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Fowler, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Johnston, McCreery, Miller, 
Thurman, and Vickers--10._ _, 


AnsENT--Messrs. Brownlow, Cameron, Cattell, 


pencer, Stearns, Stewart, 
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Davis, Fenton, Ferry, Flanagan, Harris, Hill, Kel- 

logg, ‘Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Morton, Patterson, 
Rice, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sprague, Stockton, Sumner, 
Thayer, Tipton, Trumbull, Willey, and Yates—25. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, on December 20th, Mr. Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, moved to take up his resolu- 
tion above mentioned (see page 133) relative to 
San Domingo. The reading of the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. Sumner, of Mas- 
sachusetts, on December 9th, was also called 
for: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate, if, in his 
opinion, not incompatible with the public interests, 
copies of all papers and correspondence relating to 
the proposed annexation of the Dominican portion 
of the island of San Domingo, or the purchase of any 
part thereof, including the original and all subse- 
ee instructions to any agent or consul of the 

nited States, with the correspondence of such agent 
or consul; also, any protocol or convention signed by 
such agent or consul ; also an account of the debt and 
liabilities of the Dominican Government, especially 
its obligations to the neighboring republic of Hayti ; 
also, the provisions of the existing constitution of 
Dominica, so far as the same relate to the sale or 
transfer of the national domain; also, any treaty with 
Hayti or France by which Dominica is bound or af- 
fected; also, any communication from the neighbor- 
ing republic of Hayti, or from our minister there, 
relating to the proposed annexation; also, instruc- 
tions to the commander of our naval squadron in the 


- waters of the island since the commencement of the 


late negetlapons, with the reports and correspond- 
ence of such commander; also, any information 
tending to show what European power, if any, pro- 
poses to acquire jurisdiction of any part of the island, 
and, if so, of what part; also, any information with 
regard to the position of President Baez, under whom 
the treaty of annexation was negotiated, and the ex- 
tent to which he has been maintained in power by 
the presence of United States vessels-of-war ; also, 
any information with regard to the sentiments of the 
people in Dominica, and the reported pendency there 
of civil war; also, any information with regard to 
any claim of jurisdiction by the republic of Hayti 
over the territory of Dominica. 


Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘* Mr. Presi- 
dent, I simply rise to say that I do not see any 
ground myself for opposing either of these reso- 


lutions or for not taking them up and acting . 


upon them. I now speak of their substance ; 
I have not stated the exact phraseology of either 
of them; but I mean the main idea. They are 
not in the least incompatible, I would suggest 
to my friend from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner) ;. 
both of them are calling for information, and 
each for information of a different kind. Oneis 
for diplomatic correspondence, the political in- 
tercourse between States respecting this island ; 
the other is for the information of Congress and 
of the Senate respecting the actual condition 
—physical, moral, and social—of the island 
itself. Certainly both of them are subjects 
of interest to the American people, what- 
ever their opinions may now be, or whatever 
they may hereafter be, touching what is wise 
or desirable respecting the acquisition of that 
territory.” 

Mr. Howard, of Michigan said: “As was 
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very justly observed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, these two reselutions contemplate a dif- 
ferent description of inquiry. The resolution 
presented by the honorable Senator from In- 
diana contemplates the appointment of a com- 
mission, who, I suppose, if it shall be created, 
will repair to the island of San Domingo for 
the purpose of making a thorough inquiry into 
the condition of that island, its population 
and commercial advantages, and, in short, into 
the necessity and propriety of its final annexa- 
tion to the United States, as has been sug- 
gested by the President of the United States 
in his message at the opening of the present 
session. 

“This inquiry is a much broader and more 
satisfactory one in its nature, as it seems to me, 
than that which is suggested by the resolution 
of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. 
The latter resolution simply calls for executive 
documents and information documentary in its 
nature and in the possession of the Executive 
of the United States. 

‘** Now, I wish to inquire of the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, who asks that 
the resolution of the Senator from Indiana 
may be postponed until his is answered, what 
he expects to obtain that is not already pre- 
sented in the report of that special committee, 
as found in committee report No. 234 of the — 
last session of Congress?” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘My 
friend, the other day, called my attention to the 
point which he now makes, and at his sugges- 
tion I referred to the report which is before 
him. I examined it to see to what extent it 
contained a reply to the inquiries in my reso- 
lution, and I found very, very little indeed. 
One or two things in my resolution of inquiry 
will be found in that report, but the main body 
of inquiries in my resolution is unanswered in 
that report. At the proper time I will gointo 
an explanation.” 

Mr. Sumner subsequently further explained 
the object of his resolution, until the ques- 
tion was taken on the motion of Mr. Morton 
to take from the table the resolution of the 
latter. On this motion the yeas and nays 
were as follows: ) 

Yxras—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Edmunds, Flanagan, Gilbert, Hamlin, 
Harlan, Howard, Howe, Howell, Lewis, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Saw- 

er, Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, Thayer, Warner, 
Willey, Williame, and Windom—38, 

Nays-Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Fowler, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Harris, McCreery, Morrill of 
Vermont, Patterson, Robertson, Schurz, Scott, Stock- 
ton, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, and Vickers—17. 

AxBsENT — Messrs. Anthony Cameron, Cattell, 
Cragin, Fenton, Ferry Hamilton of Texas, Jolin- 
ston, Kellogg, McDonald, Morrill of Maine, Pratt 
Ross, Saulsbury, Spencer, Trumbull, Wilson, an 
Yates—18. 

Mr. Buckingham, of Connecticut, then moved 
to refer the resolution to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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-Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “TI believe, sir, 
it is proper enough for me to say, for I think 
the President himself says it in his annual 
message, that a treaty was negotiated for the 
annexation of Dominica to the United States, 
and that that treaty failed to receive the re- 
quisite votes in favor of its ratification, thus 
disclosing the fact that between the President 
of the United States and the Senate there is 
a direct opposition of opinion upon the subject 
of this acquisition. Now, not willing to defer 
to the opinion of the Senator—and I do not 
say that in order to blame him; he has a right 
to his own opinion—the President, with very 
great earnestness, urges upon Congress and 
upon the country the desirableness of this ac- 
quisition, and he goes so far as to suggest the 
mode by which Dominica may be annexed. 
Seeing that it is not likely to be annexed under 
the treaty-making power, for want of the re- 
quisite support in the Senate, he suggests that 
it may be annexed by joint resolution, as in 
the case of Texas; and it is with a view to 
carry out, no doubt, the wishes or opinions of 
the President in this particular that the Sena- 
torfrom Indiana has introduced this joint res- 
olution. ~ 

“Now, the first thing that strikes me is 
this: is the Senate ready to recede from its 
position? Is the Senate willing to ratify a 
treaty for the annexation of Dominica, or is 
the Senate ready to annex Dominica by joint 
resolution? And in that connection I beg 
leave to call the attention of the Senute to the 
fact that you cannot by joint resolution annex 
Dominica as a Territory; you must annex her 
as a State if you annex her by joint resolution. 
There is no clause in the Constitution of the 
United States that provides for the acquisition 
of territory by joint resolution of Congress 
unless it be one single provision, and that i 
that the Congress may admit new States into 
the Union. And it was upon the argument 
that there was no limitation upon that power 
to admit new States into the Union, that it 
was not limited to territory belonging to the 
United States, but that territory belonging to 
a foreign power might be admitted into the 
Union as a State—it was upon that doctrine 
that the resolution in the case of Texas was 
passed, But no one has ever pretended that 
you could by joint resolution annex territory 
as a Territory without admitting it as a State. 
Then, if a treaty is to be abandoned, the prop- 
osition which is before the Senate is, is this 
Senate prepared to annex Dominica in its pres- 
ent condition, without one man in it out of 
ten thousand who can speak the English lan- 
guage, without one man out of ten thousand 
who can read a word in any language, without 
one man in ten thousand who has the slightest 
idea of our Government? Is the Senate pre- 
pared to admit Dominica as a State in this 
Union at this session of Congress? That is 
the question.” 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘Mr. 
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President, it is a wide departure that we are 
asked to take from the original policy of the 
Government. It was at one time made a ques- 
tion, and a very serious one, whether Congress 
had the right to acquire territory at all. We 
all know that Mr. Jefferson, when it was pro- 
posed to acquire Louisiana, if not in his public 
messages, in his private letters, said that there 
was no power vested in Congress to acquire 
it, even although it was a great commercial 
necessity, and he advised his friends to violate 
the letter of the Constitution and depend upon 
the people for an amendment afterward to 
justify it: But now we are asked not simply 
to annex territory within the continent, but 
to go outside and commence the policy of in- 
sular acquisition, That policy is well worth 
inquiring into before we send a commission to 
investigate the physical, and mental, and moral 
condition of the people who inhabit the island 
which we are asked to annex.” . 

Mr. Patterson, of New Hampshire, said: 
“What are the facts? We have had a treaty 
brought before the Senate for the annexation 
of Dominica. All the facts upon which the 
President acted in negotiating that treaty are 
before the President of the United States, and 
it is in his power to communicate all those 
facts to the Senate of the United States on the 
eall of the Senator from Massachusetts. If 
those facts were sufficient to justify the Presi- 
dent of the United States in negotiating the 
treaty for the annexation of that island, they 
are sufficient for the action of the Senate when 
the subject is brought before the Senate. If 
they are not sufficient for the Senate of the 
United States, then, sir, they were not suf- 
ficient for the President of the United States 
in negotiating the treaty, and no treaty ever 


should have been negotiated without a fuller 


knowledge of the facts. 
“Tt seems to me that this is a point which 
we have overlooked in this discussion. The 
President has all the facts on which the ori- 
ginal treaty was negotiated, and he can com- 
municate them to the Senate upon the call of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. If they were 
sufficient for him in his action, they should be 
sufficient for the Senate of the United States 
in its action. If sufficient facts are not ac- 
cessible to us here in Washington, then the 
facts were not sufficient to justify the Ad- 
ministration in negotiating the treaty which 
was placed before us for our action.” . 
Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I trust that this resolution will be al- 
lowed to go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The Senator from Indiana has al- 
ready intimated his willingness to accept of 
one amendment. I think that if the resolution 
is to pass it ought to be very carefully matured 
and further amended. Why this haste? Why 


not take a little time to consider a matter so- 


u 


s 


confessedly important, and have it properly 


matured, if we are to do any thing of this kind 
at this early day? I hope, therefore, that the 


dome 


7 
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resolution will be referred, as proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
’ dent, I say that the information which these 
gentlemen are to report to us I believe will 
demonstrate to me and my associates in this 
body that the present incorporation of that 
rie into the political system of the United 

tates, taking part in its government with us 
and making laws for us, is not desirable. So, 
then, as an opponent of the annexation of 
San Domingo, I am very glad indeed that the 
Senator from Indiana has proposed that a com- 
mission appointed by the President of the 
United States, the political friend certainly of 
us all upon this side of the Chamber, and the 
independent. Chief Magistrate of the whole 
people, without regard to politics, who would 
not select for such a high mission as this any 
persons in whose rectitude, and fidelity, and 
intelligence, entire trust could not be placed, 
shall proceed to obtain this information. 

“Now, sir, it cannot be disguised, it ought 
not to be disguised from the people of this 
country and from ourselves, that we cannot 
fail to look with absorbing interest upon all 
the peoples and the islands of this great archi- 
pelago of the tropics. We have for more than 
half a century held out to the world that we 
should look with a jealous eye upon any inter- 
ference with their affairs by foreign nations 
further than the principles of public law and 
the existing condition of things permitted it. 
Certainly if there be any distinctive American 
doctrine upon which the whole people are 
supposed to be a unit it is that we shall not 
permit European interference or aggression 
beyond existing conditions (which the faith 
of treaties and public law do not permit us to 
interfere with), or the enlargement of the 
domain of that species of interference in 
Governments in this great tropical archipelago 
of which I have spoken. Therefore, informa- 
tion in respect to any of these islands, in re- 
spect to their capacity to uphold and support 
a free, industrious, and self-governing popula- 
tion, is of interest to the people of the United 
States. Isay this.with reference to Cuba as 
well as San Domingo; Hayti, the other end 
of this island, as well as Dominica; St. Thom- 
as, or whatever the island may be; as to the 
people who inhabit all those islands, there 
must be with us always a centring and ab- 
sorbing interest, they, taken as a whole, lying 
in that great Mediterranean Sea of the Western 
Hemisphere connecting us with the isthmus 
of Panama and our great coast on the Pa- 
cific.” ; 

Mr, Sumner: ‘Mr. President, I am going 
now to renew the motion I made a few mo- 
ments ago, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business.” 

The Presiding Officer: *“*The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
to proceed to the consjderation of executive 
business.” 2 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

Yzas—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Davis, Fowler; 
Hamilton of Maryland Harris, Jouneton, Kellogg, 
McCreery, Patterson, Robertson, Schurz, Scott, Sher- 
man, Stockton, Sumner, Tipton, and Vickers—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Carpenter Chandler Conkling, 
Corbett Cragin, Edmunds, Flanagan, amilton of 
Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, Howell, Lewis, Mor- 
ton, Nye, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Revels, Rice, Sawyer, Stewart, Thayer, Trumbull? 
Warner, Williams, and Yates—34. 

AssentT—Messrs. Anthony, Cameron, Cattell, Cole 
Fenton, Por Gilbert, Howard, McDonald, Morrill 
of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Ross, Saulsbury 
8 aioe Sprague, Thurman, Willey, Wilson, and 

indom—19. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Sumner: ‘Mr. President, the resolution 
before the Senate commits Congress to a dance 
of blood. It isa new step in a measure of 
violence. Several steps have already been 
taken, and Congress is now summoned to.take 
another. 

‘Now, sir, by this joint resolution the 
President is authorized to appoint three ‘com- 
missioners,’ and also a ‘secretary,’ the latter 
to be versed in the English and Spanish lan- 
guages, to proceed to the island of San Do- 
mingo, and to inquire into, ascertain, and re- 
port certain things. I say this is a legislative 
act creating three new offices, and the Senator 
says that it is simply a resolution of inquiry. 
Let me put a question to the Senator from In- 
diana, Suppose a joint resolution were brought 
forward authorizing the appointment of three 
commissioners to proceed to England in order 
to ascertain the condition of United States se- 
curities and the possibility of finding a market 
there; according to the suggestion of the 
Senator it would be a resolution of inquiry 
only. Would he allow it to pass without a 
reference to the Committee on Finance? Would 
he not say that it opened a most important 
question, which should be considered by the 
appropriate committee ? 

“The Senator is too experienced to be put 
aside by. the.suggestion that may be brought 
forward that the commissioners shall serve 
without compensation except the payment of 
expenses. Does this alter the case? Without 
those words in this joint resolution the gen- 
eral diplomatic law would take effect, and it 
would at least be a question if they would not 
be entitled to the salary of $7,500 per annum. 
And yet a resolution of this character, creat- 
ing three new offices, is called simply a resolu- 
tion of inquiry! Sir, the Senator is mistaken ; 
and his mistake in this matter illustrates other 
mistakes with reference to the important sub- 
ject now before the Senate. 

“‘ The Senator, it seems to me, has not com- 
prehended the object of this resolution. To 
my mind it is plain. It is simply this: it is to 
commit Congress to the policy of annexation. 
I insist upon this point: the object of the res- 
olution, and I will demonstrate it, is to com- 
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mit Congress to the policy of annexation. 
Otherwise, why is the resolution introduced? 
The President does not need it. Under his 
general powers he is authorized to appoint 
agents, if he pleases, to visit foreign countries, 
and he is supplied with a secret-service fund 
by which their expenses may be defrayed. 
The President does not need this resolution. 
It is an act of supererogation so far as he is 
concerned, and it is also contrary, so far as I 
am informed, to the precedents of our history. 

‘Sir, others may do as they please; others 
may accept this policy; I will not. I have 
already set myself against it, and I continue 
now as firm against it as ever. The informa- 
tion which I have received since our discus- 
sions last year has confirmed me in the con- 
clusions which I felt it my duty then to an- 
nounce. In now presenting those conclusions 
I beg to say that I shall forbear from consider- 
ing whether the territory of Dominica is 
desirable or not; I shall forbear from con- 
sidering its resources, even its finances, even 
its debt—menacing as I know it is to the 
Treasury of our country—except so far as that 
debt is connected with the relations with Hayti. 
At some other time these other topics will be 
proper for consideration. For the present I 
prefer to confine myself to grounds on which 
there can be no debate. 

“‘T object to this proposition, because it is a 
new stage in a measure of violence, which, so 
far as it has been maintained, has been 
propped by violence ever since. I use strong 
language, but only what the occasion requires, 
As a Senator, as a patriot, I cannot see my 
country suffer in its good name without an 
earnest effort to save it. 

‘“‘The negotiation for annexation began with 
a person known as Buenaventura Baez. All 
the evidence, official and unofficial, shows him 
to be a political jockey. But he could do little 
alone; he had about him two other political 
jockeys, Cazneau and Fabens; and these three 
together, a precious copartnership, seduced 
into their firm a young officer of ours, who 
entitles himself ‘aide-de-camp to the President 
of the United States.’ Together they got up 
what was entitled a protocol, in which the 
young officer entitling himself aide-de-camp to 
the President proceeded to make certain prom- 
ises for the President. Before I read what 
I shall of this document, I desire to say that 
there is not one word showing that at the 
time this ‘aide-de-camp,’ as he called himself, 
had any title or any instruction to take this 
step. If he had, that title and that instruction 
have been withheld; no inquiry has been able 
to penetrate it. At least the committee which 
brought out the protocol did not bring out 
any such authority. The document is called 
‘a protocol,’ which I need not remind you, sir, 
is in diplomatic terms the first draft of a 
treaty, or the memorandum between two 
powers in which are written down the bases 
of some subsequent negotiation; but at the 
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time it is hardly less binding than a treaty it- 
self, except, as you are well aware, under the 
Constitution of the United States it can receive 
no final obligation without the consent of the 
Senate. This document begins as follows: 


The following bases, which shall serve for framing 
a definitive treaty between the United States and the 
Dominican Republic, have been reduced to writing 
and agreed upon by General Orville E. Babcock, 
aide-de-camp to his Excellency General Ulysses 8. 
Grant, President of the United States of Se 
and his special agent to the Dominican Republic, and 
Mr. Manuel Maria Gautier, pips of State of the 
departments of the Interior and of Police, charged 
with the foreign relations of the said i 
Republic. 


““Here you see how this young officer, un- 
dertaking to represent the United States of 
America, entitles himself ‘aide-de-camp to his 
Excellency General Ulysses S. Grant, Presi- 


dent of the United States of America, and his 
special agent to the Dominican Republic.’ Sir, 


you have experience in the Government of this 
country; your post is high, and I ask you do 
you know any such officer in our Government 
as ‘aide-de-camp to his Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the United States?’ Does his name 
appear in the Constitution, in any statute, in 
the history of this republic anywhere? If it 


does, your information, sir, is much beyond 


Dominican 


mine. I have never before met any such in- 


stance. 3 
alone in using this lofty designation. I be- 
lieve, still further, that he stands alone in the 


history of free governments. I doubt whether 


I believe this young officer stands 


you can find a diplomatic paper anywhere in 


which any person undertaking to represent 


his government has entitled himsélf aide-de- 


camp of the chief of the state. The two 


duties are incompatible, according to all the 


experience of history. No aide-de-camp would 
be commissioned as a commissioner; and the 


assumption of this exalted and exceptional — 
character by this young officer shows at least 
his inexperience in diplomacy. However, he 


assumed it; and it doubtless produced a great 


effect with Baez, Cazneau, and Fabens, the — 


three confederates. They were doubtless 


pleased with the distinction. It helped on 


the plan they were engineering. 
“The young aide-de-camp then 
pledge the President as follows: 


I, His Excellency General Grant, President of the : | 


United States, promises privately to use all his in- 
fluence in order that the idea of annexing the Do- 
minican Republic to the United States may acquire 


such a degree of popularity among members of Con- 


proceeds to 


gress as will be necessary for its accomplishment. ws 


“Shall I read the rest of the document? It~ 


is somewhat of the same tenor. 
questions of money in it, cash down, all of 


There are- 


— 


which must have been particularly agreeable — 
to the three confederates. It finally winds up 


as follows: 
Done in duplicate, in good faith, in the city of San’ 


Domingo, the 4th day of the month of September, — = 


ORVILLE E, BABCOC 
MANUEL MARIA GA 


A. D. 1869, 14 
ER. 


.% oe ee a ~ mi "> ~ 
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“Tn ‘good faith,’ if you please, sir, 

“T have heard it said that Orville E. Bab- 
cock did not write ‘ aide-de-camp’ against his 
name at the bottom of this protocol. This 
was not necessary. The designation of a per- 
son in such documents always appears at the 
beginning; as, for instance, in a deed between 
two parties, the party signs it, and in signing 
it he recognizes the designation. 

“Therefore we have here a ‘protocol,’ so 
entitled, signed by a young officer who en- 
titles himself ‘ aide-de-camp of his Excellency, 
the President of the United States,’ and who 
promises for the President that he shall pri- 
vately use all his influence in order that the 
idea of annexing the Dominican Republic to 
the United States may acquire such a degree 
of popularity among members of Congress as 
will be necessary for its accomplishment. 
- There was the promise; Senators about me 
know how faithfully the President has ful- 
filled it, how faithfully he has labored, pri- 
vately and publicly, even beyond the protocol 
—the protocol only required that he should 
work privately—privately and publicly, in or- 
der that the idea of annexing the Dominican 
Republic should be agreeable to Congress, 

“The young officer, aide-de-camp of the 
President of the United States, with this im- 
portant and unprecedented document in his 
pocket, returned to Washington. Instead of 
being called to account for this unauthorized 
transaction, pledging the Chief Magistrate to 
use his influence privately with Congress in 
order to cram down a measure that the con- 
federates justly supposed to be offensive, he 
was sent back to this island with directions to 
negotiate a treaty. I would not allude to that 
treaty if it had not been made the subject of 
discussion by the President himself in his 
annual message. You know it. The treaty 
itself is not on your tables legislatively; it has 
never been communicated legislatively to Con- 
gress. The other House, which may be called 
to act upon this important measure, can know 
nothing of that treaty, and what we know of 
it we cannot speak of even in this debate. We 
can simply speak of its existence, for the Presi- 
dent himself has imparted that to Congress 
and to the country. The treaty exists; and 
now the practical question is, by what means 
was it negotiated? I have described to you 
the three confederates who seduced into their 
company the aide-de-camp of the President; 
and now I have to aver, and I insist that the 
evidence will substantiate what I say, that, at 
the time of the signature of the treaty of an- 
nexation, Baez was sustained in power by the 


presence of our naval force in the waters of 


the Dominican Government. Go to the doc- 
uments, and you will find that what I say is 
true. Confer with naval officers, confer with 
honest, patriot citizens who know the case, 
and they will all testify that, without the pres- 
ence of our ships-of-war in those waters, Baez 
would have been obliged to flee. 
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“This is not all, sir; I broaden this allega- 
tion. Ever since the signature of the treaty, 
and especially since its rejection, Baez has 
been sustained in power by the presence of 
our naval force. Such I aver to be the fact. 
I state it with all the responsibility of my po- 
sition and with full conviction of its truth. I 
ask you, sir, to do asI have done: go to the 
State Department and Navy Department, and 
read the reports there on file. I ask you to 
read documents printed confidentially for the 
use of the Senate, and I feel sure that what I 
state will be found to be substantially true. I 
ask you also to confer with any naval officer 
who has been there, or with any patriot citizen. 

** Sir, this is a most serious business. Noth- 
ing more important to the honor of the re- 
public has occurred for long years. How many 
of us now are hanging with anxiety on the 
news from Europe! There stand matched in 
deadly combat two great historic foes, France 
and Germany—France now pressed to the 
wall; and what is the daily report? That Bis- 
marck may take Louis Napoleon from his splen- 
did prison and place him again on the throne 
of France that he may obtain from him that 
treaty of surrender which the republic never 
will sign. Are we noé all indignant at the 
thought? Why, sir, it was only the other day 
that a member of the Cabinet, a much-honored 
friend of mine, at my own house, in conversa- 
tion on this question, said that nothing could 
make him more angry than the thought that 
Bismarck could play such a part, and that 
France might be despoiled by this device. 
And now, sir, thisis the very part played by 
the American Government. Baez has been 
treated as you fear Bismarck may treat Louis 
Napoleon. You call him ‘president;’ they 
call him down there ‘dictator;’ better call 
him ‘emperor,’ and then the parallel will be 
complete. He is sustained in power by the 
Government of the United States that he may 
betray his country. Such is the fact, and I 
challenge any Senator to deny it. I submit 
myself to question, and challenge the Senator 
from Indiana, who, as I have already said, 
champions this proposition, to deny it. I 
challenge him to utter one word of doubt of 
the proposition which I now lay down, that 
Baez is maintained in power by the naval force 
of the United States, and that, being in power, 
we seek to negotiate with him that he may 
sell his country. It cannot be denied. 

**The Senator asks if Iam not aware that 
all persons there are in favor of annexation, 
and the inquiry is repeated by my friend the 
Senator from Vermont. I answer categorical- 
ly, no; I am not aware of it. I understand 
the contrary. I have at least as good informa- 
tion as any accessible during the last week, 
and it is not four days old, just to the contrary. 
There are two chieftains in Dominica—one the 
political jockey with whom our Government 
has united and is now sustained in power by 
our naval force, and the other is Cabral, who, 
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as I have been assured by one who is bound to 
be well informed, represents the people of his 
country. Some time ago Cabral favored the 
sale of the bay of Samana to the United States ; 
but I have been assured that he has never 
favored annexation to the United States. I 
am assured that his policy is to bring the two 
Governments of Dominica and Hayti once 
more together, as they were down to the rev- 
olution and war which lasted from 1846 to 
1848, terminating in the uncertain indepen- 
dence of the Dominican part of the island. 
“Now, the point which I wish to present 
to the Senate and to impress is, that Hayti, 
haying claims on Dominica, is interdicted from 
their pursuit by an American commodore. 
“But perhaps I may be told—I see my 
friend, the Senator from Indiana, is taking 


notes —that the American commodore was 


justified under the law of nations. I meet him 
on that point. How could he be right? How 
could the law of nations sanction such a wrong? 
The only ground would be that during the 
pendency of the negotiation, or while the trea- 
ty was under consideration, the Government of 


the United States would protect the territory 


to be transferred. I have seen that impossible 
pretension put forth in newspapers. I call it 
‘impossible.’ It is unfounded in the law of 
nations. Our ships, during the negotiation of 
the treaty and during its consideration in the 
Senate, had no more right or power in those 
waters than before the negotiation. Only 


when the treaty was consummated by the act: 


of the Senate, giving to it advice and consent, 
could we exercise any semblance of jurisdic- 
tion there. 

“ Again I return to the pending resolution, 
which I oppose as a new stage in the long- 
drawn machination. Am I wrong in holding 
up this negotiation, which has in it so much 
of violence—violence toward Dominica, vio- 
lence toward Hayti? Of course, the proposed 
treaty assumed the civil war pending in the 
territory annexed. No prudent man buys a 
lawsuit; we should buy a bloody lawsuit.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘The ar- 
gument of the Senator from Massachusetts 
throughout has demonstrated the necessity 
and the importance of this investigation. My 
friend has appeared upon the stand this after- 
noon as a witness. He has testified copiously, 
voluminously, and yet has scarcely produced 
testimony to sustain one of his assertions. He 
states these things, he says solemnly, because 
he knows them to be true; but he has not 
favored the Senate with any evidence to sus- 
tain the most of them, Perhaps the Senator 
thinks that what he does not know in regard 
to the republic of San Domingo is not worth 
knowing; but, while he may know it very 
well, he may not be able to satisfy all the rest 
of us; he may not be able to satisfy the 
country. And now we propose a commission 
that shall go upon the ground and make an ex- 
amination so far as it can be made, and report 
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to us the facts, that we may judge for our- 
selves whether or not annexation is desirable; 
and, as I have said before, when I introduced 
this resolution I supposed it could not elicit 


debate; I supposed it would not be opposed, 


for, presuming that the Senator himself was 
desirous of full and complete knowledge, that 
he desired to be accurately informed, and be- 
lieving that this was the very best possible 
method to get full information upon points 
which have been heretofore in dispute, I sup- 
posed this resolution would pass without op- 
position. ie 

“‘Now, sir, allow me to say that nearly all 
the Senator’s points are immaterial—immate- 
rial to the purpose of this resolution. He has 
spent his force upon matters that, so far as 
the merits of this resolution are concerned, 
may be designated as frivolous, wholly unim- 
portant. 
ine whether the treaty was correctly and 
properly negotiated. We have passed by the 
treaty; we are beginning de novo; we are 
proposing to examine this question as if a 
treaty had never been made, and we propose 
to go to the vital and material points in the 
matter, and to do that we propose to send a 
commission to the island, where this informa- 
tion is most accessible and can be most ac- 
curately obtained. We are proceeding, as I 
said before, as if there had been no treaty; 
and now, of what importance is it, in proposing 


to examine these questions and ascertain the | 
facts, to go into a long, labored, ingenious, and, 


Imay say, unfriendly examination of the mode 
in which that treaty was negotiated? The 


-Senator has spent perhaps half an hour in 


commenting upon the way in which General 
Babcock had signed his name, alleging that he 
had styled himself aide-de-camp. to the Presi- 
dent. Why, Mr. President, if we were con- 
sidering the treaty itself, if that were before us, 


it would be a mere frivolous objection; it © 


would be a mere verbal complaint that the 


Senator would make, and could not possibly — 
go to the merits of the case; but he brings — 
that circumstance here as one of overwhelm- — 
ing importance that must override the value 
of the interrogatories that are to be answered 


by this commission. 
** And as to the protocol that General Ba 
cock entered into, he says that protocol pro- 


vides that the President should privately use 
his influence with members of Congress oe * 
ir, 


the Senate to bring about its ratification. 
it provides no such thing. The protocol was 
privately made; was not attached to the 


treaty; was not part of the treaty; but it 
made no provision that the President should 


privately influence members of Congress or 
try to do so; but that was the interpretation 
the Senator gave to it—that the President 


agreed privately to influence members of Con- — 


gress, 


The Senator seemed to think it was a very im- 


We are not. now proposing to exam- _ 


No such thing; the protocol does nie 
read that way. But, sir, what of the protocol? 


Se ee 


oe Ae 


ye 
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portant matter, a great lion in the way that 


could not be gotten over, and that rendered 
this resolution improper, and the interroga- 
tories unimportant. Why, sir, he confessed 
himself, as I understood, him, that General Bab- 
cock had made that protocol without authority ; 
and he did do it upon his own motion, and 
there was nothing in his instructions that 
authorized him to do so; but, as all men famil- 
iar with diplomatic negotiations understand, 
protocols are of very common occurrence, and 
are always of a private character, and never 
constitute a part of the treaty. But, as the 
treaty is gone, as we have passed that by, as it 
is merely a relic of the past, where is the im- 
portance of dwelling upon this protocol and 
attempting to fix crime upon the President in 
consequence of it? Sir, the objection is frivo- 
lous, and I pass it by. 

**Then the Senator from Massachusetts says 

that this commission will commit Congress to 
the policy of annexation. Is there one word 
of foundation for this statement? Is any Sena- 
tor who may not favor the annexation of San 
Domingo under his present convictions to be 
frightened from voting for this resolution by 
the bald declaration that it commits Congress 
to annexation? Not one word like it in the 
resolution; but it simply provides for an ex- 
amination; the commissioners are simply to 
report upon what terms San Domingo may 
consent to be annexed or desire to be annexed. 
That report is to be made to the President, and 
he is to lay it before Congress for its consider- 
ation. If the facts therein stated are favorable 
to-annexation, well; if they are unfavorable, 
well; the commissioners are not authorized 
themselves to give their opinion upon the ques- 
tion. I was careful in drawing the resolution 
to provide that they should have no authority 
to give their opinion at all. They are simply 
to report the facts, and we are to pass upon 
them. So nobody need be frightened against 
the resolution by saying that it commits Con- 
gress to the policy of annexation. 
“Then, again, he says the resolution is un- 
necessary because the President has full power 
to appoint the commissioners without it. Why, 
this is a most astonishing argument! After 
having pressed upon us with great force that 
the appointment of Babcock was a usurpation, 
and that his negotiation was a crime, the Sen- 
ator comes back and tells us that this.commis- 
sion is wholly unnecessary, the President has 
power to appoint commissioners without any 
act of Congress to go there and do all that we 
propose they shall do, and even more! 

“Why, sir, suppose the President had taken 
that authority without consulting us, would he 
not have been denounced fiercely for usurpa- 
tion? Would this commission not have been 
denounced as a mere private agency on his 
part—and so it would have been—for the pur- 
ta of aiding him in a most iniquitous scheme? 

0, sir; we took a different view of it; and 
the President, allow me to say, has no power 
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to. appoint a commission like this; he has no 
power to provide a secretary; he has no pow- 
er to make the provisions that are contained 
in this resolution, 

“But, then, he comes to the charge that we 
have kept Baez in power by three ships-of-war 
stationed upon that coast, and that the treaty 
was negotiated under the guns of that fleet. 
Admiral Poor has been denounced in the bit- 
terest. terms for his conduct in regard to Do- 
minica and Hayti.. Why, sir, I should regard 
this as a very serious statement, if it did not 
appear to me to be ridiculous. With all re- 
spect to the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, it seemsto me that he has overdrawn 
this thing in a manner that can only be de- 
scribed as ridiculous or ludicrous. These revo- 
lutionists are not sea-going people. They have 
no fleet. Their field of operations, small as it 
is, is inland and among the mountains, But 
they have been kept in subjection by the three 
frigates. of Admiral Poor! We must under- 
stand that the admiral has marched those frig- 
ates across the island and through the moun- 
tains, doubtless with a large crew of horse- 
marines, that have kept this Cabral and his 
powerful army under subjection! Why, sir, 
the character of the danger, whatever it has 
been, that may have menaced Baez, has been 
inland among the mountains, where the guns 
of Admiral Poor could not reach and where 
his voice was never heard. And yet, sir, the 
country is to be startled, a wonderful sensation 
is to be created, by the statement that this 
treaty was negotiated under the guns of this 
fleet, and that Baez has been kept in power by 
its presence! 

‘Mr. President, the truth is simple; it lies 
upon the surface; I have been long satisfied 
with it; and I confess to you that, so far as I 
am concerned, I do not require the investiga- 
tion on many of these points to satisfy my 
mind. But, while I may be satisfied, others 
may not be. The great truth is, that men of 
all parties in San Domingo are in favor of an- 
nexation. The evidence is, that the followers 
even of Cabral are for it, and that Cabral him- 
self has been in favor, and is now in favor, of 
annexation. He undoubtedly would like to 
make the treaty or to conclude the negotia- 
tions, instead of Baez. But it has been the 
desire and the earnest desire of the great body 
of the people upon that island for years to be 
annexed to the Government of the United 
States, and it makes no difference, so far as. 
that is concerned, whether Cabral or Baez is. 
in power, or some other military adventurer 
that may rise to the surface. They will all be: 
in favor of annexation, because nearly the en- 
tire people, with the exception of a few des- 
perate military idventurers, are in favor of it.. 

“Mr, President, the annexation of San Do- 
mingo will come. I prophesy here to-night 
that it will come. It may not come in the 
time of General Grant, or in my time; but I 
believe it is destined to come; and with it, 
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too, the annexation of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
Why, sir, this thing was foreseen long ago. 
“Now, Mr. President, I have said about all 
I desire to say on this subject. I have referred 
to every point made by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, In conclusion, I would say that 
his points, almost without exception, are whol- 
ly immaterial, considered with reference to 
the inquiry as anew thing. We are now pro- 
posing to start out on another basis. If we are 
to have a treaty, it is to be a new treaty. It 
may be that we would prefer a joint resolu- 
tion, as in the case of Texas. But all these 
things are in the future, This resolution does 
not propose to determine any of those ques- 
tions, but simply to get the facts and leave 
them for the consideration of Congress and 
the nation.” 
Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall occupy very little time. My pur- 
pose in rising is chiefly to put upon record in 
‘the fewest possible words the grounds of my 
opposition to the annexation of San Domingo, 
and rather to state propositions than to make 
an argument. But, before Ido that, I wish to 
notice some few remarks that have fallen from 
different Senators in the course of this debate. 
Any stranger who should have come into this 
Chamber within the last two hours, unac- 
quainted with the subject under discussion, 
and listening to the speeches that have been 
made, would naturally have come to the con- 
clusion that it was once more the field of an 
impeachment trial; but at this time it was not 
a President of the United States who was ar- 
raigned and upon his trial, but a Senator of 
the United States, a Senator from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. © 
“The Senator from Michigan (Mr. Chandler) 
was pleased to tell the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that when he came to train this little body 
of Democrats here it would not be a very ditii- 
cult task, that there were not so many of them 
but that he might dress them in line without 
any very great military genius to enable him 
to do so. When the Senator made that remark, 
my memory took me back eighteen years, 
to the memorable year 1852. There was a 
_ presidential election that year, There were 
two candidates, the Whig candidate, General 
Winfield Scott, the Democratic candidate, Gen- 
eral Franklin Pierce. They stood upon plat- 
forms that in one particular had no essential 
difference whatever, platforms that have been 
proclaimed ever since the year 1861 to have 
been proslavery platforms; platforms that de- 
nounced in almost the same language and with 
precisely the same meaning any agitation what- 
ever of the subject of slavery or the abolition 
thereof, which denounced it as unpatriotic in 
anybody in any part of this fepublic to seek 
to disturb by any agitation whatsoever that 
status of slavery which existed in the Southern 
States. Upon that platform the two great 
parties of the country went to battle in that 
year 1852; but there was one man in the Sen- 
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ate of the United States that day, and but one, 
who repudiated both platforms and would 
stand upon neither, who repudiated both can- __ 
didates and would vote for neither; and that — 
man was CharlesSumner. I seehim standing 
in the Senate Chamber then without a single — 
follower. He had no ten men, the number of — 
the Democrats here, to dress into line then 
he had nobody but himself; and I have liv 

to see the day when sixty Senators of the Re- 
publican party, the Senator from Michigan — 
among them too, were following in his foot- 
steps with the most implicit obedience, I 
have seen that which I never expected to see; 
I have seen the man who repudiated your can- — 
didate of 1852, who spit upon your platform 
then, at the head of your column for nearly — 
ten years in the Senate of the United States, 

‘“ Where then were you who now talk of 
nothing but freedom? Where then were you — 
who now boast of the enfranchisement of the — 
African race? Where then were you who are — 
so ready to denounce any man that ever stood — 
up for the institutions of the country, or at 
least sought to prevent the country from being 
ruined by their disturbance? Where were you, — 
Republican Senators, in the year 1852, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts stood, if not — 
solitary, at least alone? Where were you? One 
half of you, or nearly so, voting for. Franklin — 
Pierce, and the rest of you for Winfield Scott. 

‘Now, I am not here to defend the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, He is quite able to 
defend himself. I am not here to nominate 
him as commander-in-chief of this little body 
of Democrats. I do not think they want his 
leadership, and I do not think he seeks the 
command. But when he is reproached with 
the small number of his followers, with the 
number ten, I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that eighteen years ago he had not 
one-tenth of ten to follow him, although since 
that he has had six times ten to obey his com- — 
mands. 

“But, again, is there nobody in this Cham- — 
ber who concurs in the opposition of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to the annexation of 
San Domingo but this little band of ten Demo- — 
crats? Are we all? If that be the case, why — 
was not the treaty ratified? You have six 
men here to our one; you have six-seyenths 
of the Senate; it requires but two-thirds to 
ratify a treaty. If the Senator from Massa- | 
chusetts has none who concur in opinion with 
him here but the ten Democrats, how comes 
it that with six-sevenths of the Senate on your 
side that treaty was defeated? How comesit 
that the question is again before the Senate of = 
the United States? Now, what has the Sena- 
tor from Michigan to say to his Republican 
Senators who also dress in the line headed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts? What has 
he to say to them? If ‘shoot the deserters’ 


be the word, as it seems to me, or the alleged 
deserters; if ‘scalp those who do not march 


~~. 
‘ 


with perfect fidelity at the command of the 


eo 
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President of the United States’ be the order 
of the day, why is it that the Senator from 
Massachusetts alone is assaulted, and all those 
who concurred with him in opposing the rati- 


fication of the treaty and now concur with him 


in opposition to this resolution, members of 
the Republican party, Republican Senators, 
are left without assault, and that no scalp of 
theirs is taken from their heads? - 

“You are hurrying this thing so that the 
subject may be acted upon before the 4th of 
March next; and the question is, are you pre- 
pared to bring in as one of the States of this 
Union one hundred and twenty thousand peo- 
ple, not one hundred of whom can speak the 
English language; not one hundred of whom 
are white; not one out of ten thousand of 
whom, perhaps, can read in any language or 
ever had any education that could be called 
education at all? And when I speak of edu- 
cation, I do not speak simply of the education 
that is derived from books. There are thou- 
sands of men in the United States who are 
educated on the subject of government suffi- 
ciently fo be safe depositaries of the right to 
vote. Your juries educate them; your courts 
educate them; your stump-speeches educate 
them; the debates in your legislative bodies 
educate them; and thousands and thousands 
of intelligent men, fully competent to judge 
of public affairs and to cast intelligent votes 


in the United States, are unable either to read 


or to write. But there has not been any such 
education as this in Dominica; nothing of the 
kind. It has been a land of throes and con- 
vulsions ever since the foreign rule was at an 
end; ever since it has been an independent 
country, with no civil order, no regular gov- 
ernment, none of the education that attends a 
man in the United States from the time he can 
speak and understand until he is laid away in 
his grave; nothing of that kind, but rather a 
volcano of human passions and a river of hu- 
man blood, That kind of people are the popu- 
lation there; and the question is whether here, 
this day, you are willing to take one hundred 
and twenty thousand of such people and make 
them the members of a State in this republic?” 

The question being taken on the motion to 
refer, it was lost—yeas 13; nays 31. 


Yzras—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Brownlow, Carpen- 
ter, Chandler, Cole Conkling, Corbett Cragin, Ed- 
munds, Flanagan Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Howe, Howell, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Pomeroy, 
Pool, Ramsey, Revels, Ross, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, 
Stewart, Thayer, Warner, Willey, and Williams—32. 

Nays—Messrs, Casserly, McCreery, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Patterson, Schurz, Stockton, Sumner, Thur- 
man, and Tipton—9. 

SENT. — Messrs. Arak Bayard, Boreman, 
Buckingham, Cameron, Cattell, Davis, Fenton, Fer- 
- jalosae er, Gilbert, Hamilton of Maryland, Harris, 

foward, Johnston, Kellogg, Lewis, McDonald, Mor- 
rill of Maine, Pratt, Rice, Robertson Saulsbury, Spen- 
cer, Sprague, Trumbull, Vickers, Wilson, Windom, 
and ates—30, 


On the adoption of the resolution, the vote . 
was: 
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_ So the joint resolution was passed. 


In the House, on January 9th, on motion of 
Mr. Orth, of Indiana, the joint resolution was 
considered. 

Mr. Ambler, of Ohio, moved to add to the 
third resolution the following: 


Provided, That nothing in these resolutions con- 
tained shall be held, understood, or construed as 
committing Congress to the policy of annexing the 
territory of said Republic of Dominica. 


‘ Mr. Cox, of New York: “TI call for the yeas 
and nays upon agreeing to that amendment.” 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the affirmative, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs, Adams, Ambler, Archer, Asper, 
Axtell, Barnum, Beaman, Beatty Beck, Biggs, Bird, 
Booker, Boyd, George M. Broo s, James Brooks, 
Burchard, Burr, Calkin, Coburn, Conger, Conner, 
Cook, Cox, Crebs, Dawes, Dickey, Dickinson, Dox, 
Duke, Ela, Eldrid e, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Finkeln- 
burg, Fox, Garfield, Getz, Gibson, Griswold, Haight, 
Haldeman, Hale, Hamill, Hawkins, Hawley, Hay, 
Hoar, Holman, ‘Hoo er, Johnson, Judd Julian, 
Kelsey, Kerr. Lewis, Sean g, Marshall Mayham, 
McCormick, ‘McCrar ,, Morgan, Daniel J. Morrell, 
Morrissey, Mungen, Niblack, Palmer, Peters, Pome- 
roy, Potte., Randall, Reeves, Rice, Rogers, Sargent, 
Schumaker, Shanks, Lionel A. Shel on, Sherrod, 
Shober, Slocum, John A. Smith, Joseph 8. Smith, 
Starkweather, Stevens, Stone, peopel wann, Swee- 
ney, Tanner, Tillman, Townsend, Trimble, Tyner, 
Upson, Van Auken, Van Trum , Voorhees, Cadwal- 
ader C. Washburn, Welker, Wells, Wheeler, Willard, 
Williams, Eugene M. Wilson, John T. Wilson, Win- 
chester, Wo , and Wood—108. 

Nays—Messrs. Armstrong, Arnell, Atwood, Ayer, 
Bailey, Banks, Barry, Benjamin, Bennett, Bingham, 
Bowen, Buck, Buffinton, Burdett, Benjamin F. But- 
ler, Roderick R. Butler, Churchill, William T. Clark, 
Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Degener, Donley, 
Duval, Fisher, Fitch, Gilfillan, Hamilton, Hartis, 
Heflin, Hoge, Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Kelley, 


Kellogg, Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin, Lawrence, Lough- 
ridge, Maynard, McCarthy. McGrew, McKee, Mc- 
Kenzie, Mercur, Jesse H. Moore, William Moore, 


Morphis, Myers, Negley, O’Neill, Orth, Packard, 
Paine, Peck, Perce, Platt, Poland, Porter, Prosser, 
Rainey, Sawyer, Scofield, Porter Sheldon, William 
J. Smith, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, Taylor, 
Twichell, Van Horn, Van Wyck, allace, Whit- 
more, Winans, and Witcher—76. - 

Not Vorinc—Messrs. Allison, Ames, Benton, 
Blair, Boles, Buckley, Cake, Cessna, Sidney Clarke, 
Cleveland, Covode, Cowles, Cullom, Darrall, Joseph 
Dixon, Nathan F. Dixon, Dockery, Dyer, Ferry, 
Hambleton, Hays, Hill, Holmes, Hotchkiss, Inger- 
soll, Thomas L. Jones, ener Lasts Logan, Lynch 


MeNeely, Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, Morey, Samue 
BR Morrill,- Newsham, Packer, hoe Roots, San- 
trader, Strick- 


ford, one C. Smith, Stiles, 
land, Sypher, Taffe, Ward, William B. Washburn, 
Wilkinson, and Woodward—50. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

- The joint resolution, as amended, was then 
ordered to a third reading, and read the third 
time. 

The question upon the passage of the joint 
resolution was taken; and it was decided as 
follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Allison, Ambler, Armstrong, Ar- 
nell, Asper, Atwood, Ayer, Bailey, Banks, Barry, 
Beaman, Benjamin, Bingham Bowen, George M. 


Brooks, Buck, Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Benja- 
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min F, Butler, Roderick R. Butler, Churchill, Wil- 
liam T. Clark, Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Co- 
burn, Conger, Cook Cowles, Dawes, Degener, Dick- 
ey, Donley, Duval, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Fisher, Fitch, 
Garfield, Gilfillan, Hale, Hamilton Harris, Hawkins, 
Hawley, Hay, Heflin, Hoge, Hooper, Ingersoll, 
Jenckes, Alexander H. Jones, Judd, Julian, Kelley, 
Kellogg, Kelsey, Ketcham, Knapp, Laflin, Law- 
rence, “Lanabil ge, Maynard, McCarthy, McCrary, 
MeGrew, McKee, Me 2 
Moore, William Moore, pro ttt Daniel J. Morrell, 
Myers, Negley, O’Neill, Orth, Packard, Paine, Pal- 
mer, Peck, Perce, Phelps, Platt, Poland, Pomeroy, 
Porter, Prosser, Rainey, Roots, Sargent, iat 
Scofield, Shanks, Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Shel- 
don, John A, Smith, William J. Smith, Stark- 
weather, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stoughton, 
Strong, Tanner, Taylor, Tillman, Townsend, Twich- 
ell, Tyner, Upson, Van Horn, Van W ek, Wallace, 
Cadwalader é. Washburn, Welker, Wheeler, Whit- 
more, Williams, John T. Wilson, Winans, Witcher, 
and Wolf—123. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Axtell, Barnum, 
Beatty, Beck, Biggs, Bird, Booker, Boyd, James 
Brooks, Burr, Conner, Cox, Crebs, Dickinson, Dox, 
Duke, Eldridge, Finkelnburg, Fox, Getz, Gibson, 
Griswold, Haight, Haldeman, Hamill, Hoar, Holman, 
Johnson, Kerr, Lewis, Manning, Marshall, Mayham, 
McCormick, Morgan, Morrissey, Mungen, Niblack, 
Peters, Potter, Randall, Reeves, Rice, ogers, Schu- 
maker, Sherrod, Shober, Slocum, Joseph 8. Smith, 
Stone, Swann, Sweeney, Trimble, Van Auken, Van 
Trump, Voorhees, Wells, Willard, Eugene M. Wil- 
son, Winchester, and Wood—63. 

ot Votina—-Messrs. Ames, Bennett, Benton, 

Blair, Boles, Buckley, Cake, Calkin, Cessna, Sidne 
Clarke, Cleveland, Covode, Cullom, Darrall, Josep 
Dixon, Nathan F, Dixon Dockery Dyer, Ela, Ferry, 
Hambleton, Hays, Hill Holmes, Hotehkiss, Thomas 
L. Jones, Knott Lash, Logan, Lynch, McNeely, 
Milnes, Eliakim H. Moore, Morey, Samuel P. Mor- 
rill, Newsham, Packer, Sanford, Worthington C. 
Smith, Stiles, Strader, Strickland, Sypher, Taffe, 
Ward, William B. Washburn, Wilkinson, and Wood- 
ward—48 


So the joint resolution, as amended, was 
passed, | 


On January 11th, the joint resolution with 
the amendment of the House was reported in 
the Senate. Several amendments were offered 
and rejected, when the vote was taken on the 
amendment of the House, and resulted as fol- 
lows: . 

Yras—Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Bayard, 
Boreman, Brownlow, Buckingham, Cameron, Car- 
penter, Casserly, Chandler, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, 
Cragin, Davis Edmunds, Fenton, Flanagan, Fow- 
ler, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, 
Harris, Howell, Jewett, Johnston, Kellogg, Lewis, 
McCreery, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, Pool, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Revels, Rice, Ross preg. Saw- 

er, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Spencer tewart, 
tockton, Sumner, Tipton, Trumbull Vickers, War- 
ner, Willey, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—57. 

Assent—Messrs. Cattell, Ferry, Hamilton of Mary- 
land, Howard, Howe McDonald, Morrill of Maine, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Robertson, Sprague, 
Thayer, Thurman, and Windom—15, 


So the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was concurred in. . 


enzie, peter Rs esse 


In the Senate on January 18th, Mr. Morton, 
of Indiana, offered the following resolution : 

Fesolved, That a select committee of five Senators 
be appointed, to which shall be referred the docu- 
ments and papers recently laid before the Senate by 
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the President in reference to the condition of the 
Southern States ; and that such committee have power 
to employ a clerk and stenographer, to send for per- 
sons and papers, administer oaths, and investigate 
the matters referred to in the documents and pape 


aforesaid ; and the truth or falsehood of the crimes — 
and outrages of a political character alleged to have 


been committed in the Southern States; and whether 
there be in those States security for persons 


property. > a 


Objection having been made to the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution, Mr. Mor- 


ton moved to refer the papers before the Sen- 7 


ate to a special committee. 


Mri: Morton':/'“I desire to avoid that ob q 


tion by moving to refer those papers to a select 
committee; and I will modify the resolution 
in that way. The papers are on the table.” _ 

Mr. Casserly, of California, said: “I move to 
refer these papers to the same committee which 
has thus far had charge of this subject since I 


have been in the Senate—the Judiciary Com- — 


mittee.” 
Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, said: ‘I hope 
these papers will be referred to a special com- 


mittee, and that that committee will devote a_ 


great deal of time to the examination of this 


subject. These papers I know something about. — 
They present an appalling record, but probably — 


only about one-tenth part of the record of the 
terrible crimes that have been committed in 


this country, and which have dishonored not — 


ony. the country, but the age in which we 
ive, 


haps a tenth of them.” ¥ 
Mr. Warner, of Alabama: ‘I hope this ref- 


erence will be made; and I concur with the — 
Senator from Massachusetts in saying that the — 
question involved in the consideration of the — 


documents accompanying this message is the 
gravest one that is now before or that can be 
brought before this Senate. 
things in the South demands attention, 


there of the rights which you have given them, 


and to which they are entitled under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the State — 
constitutions, and under the laws of Congress 


and of the States, is the plainest and most sol- 
emn duty now resting upon this Senate, and 


upon this Congress; and I hope that this com-— 


mittee may be excused, if appointed, from other 


labors, and that for the remainder of this ses-— 


sion they may give their whole time and all 


their best energies and abilities to the investi- 
gation of the condition of things in the South, 
and to the devising of some remedy or some 
means by which security of life and property 
and the free exercise of the rights granted to 
every American citizen by the Constitution 


“T think 


we all understand this matter in its present 


> 


shall be guaranteed.” ) 
Mr. Casserly, of California, said : 


phase. 


who, whatever he may forbear to say in this” 
public presence, would not admit elsewhere — 


These crimes are going on; we get the 
account of but a small portion of them, per-— 


The condition of - 
The 
securing to all the citizens of the republic — 


There is no man of any candor here 


~ 
"" 
A 


— 
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that the result of the doings of a special com- 
mittee to be constituted in reference to the 
papers now upon the table is already a fore- 
gone conclusion, Why, sir, is it not too pal- 

able for anybody’s doubt or contradiction ? 
We had the whole subject here at the last ses- 
sion. Within a year the most distinguished 
men of the majority here, including the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Morton), who has of- 
fered this resolution, exhausted themselves and 
the subject, I will not say for the purposé, but 
with the result, of fanning into new life, as far 
as they could, the embers of a great civil war, 
the embers of sectional conflict and hate. And, 
sir, was there ever any thing that failed so 
signally as did that labored endeavor, whether 
you consider this body and the result here, or 
the result before the people at the recent elec- 
tions? The mass of the charges, if I remember 
correctly, upon which the Senator from In- 
diana descanted then with so much vehemence, 
with so much power, I regret to say, consid- 
ering the evils of his course, were stale charges, 
charges that had been gone over and over again 
until holes were worn through them. | Cer- 
tainly they were charges a great many of which 
were as old as 1867. Are there any new 
charges here to-day? If there are, why has 
not the country heard of them? What figure 
have they made in the press? Whence have 
they been dug up ? 

‘Sir, I shall regret a controversy here; I 
shall regret any proceeding which will tend 
to open anew the flood-gates of hatred, even 
although that opening may serve to stay the 
doom of a perishing party. Here and now I 
say it, there is no party in this country, and 
there never was, which is worth so much to 
the country as to compensate in the smallest 
degree for the renewal of sectional and fratri- 
cidal animosities like those of the last ten years. 
I am attached to the political party to which 
I belong because of its excellent principles, of 
its great services in the past, and its great ca- 
pacities for usefulness in the future. But if 
even that party could not be maintained except 
by arraying one part of the country against 
the other, except by slandering and maligning 
a part of the Union in order to fan into being 
again the flames of civil hatred, wellnigh ex- 
tinguished by time and the better sense of the 
people, I would say, let it perish, let it go 
down ; the best thing for it is speedy burial. 

“T do not believe either in the accusations 
or in the policy that prompts them. I can 
well understand that there are in the South 
disorderly and violent men. They are the 
natural fruits of the war and of your own mis- 
government. They are but a handful, easily 
dealt with by any government dealing with 
them in the right spirit. But what I do not 
believe is, that the mass of the Southern people 
are the barbarians they have been represented 
to be, over and over on this floor, by prominent 
Senators of the majority. It would be a great 
deal better for the dignity of this body, for the 
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peace of this country, for the good standing of 
the American people before the enlightened 
judgment of Christendom, to say at once what 
is the object of all this exaggerated outcry of 
outrages in the South; of all this hollow parade 
of investigations—far better to come directly 
to the point like mén, and let it be understood 
that no one of the States lately in insurrection 
will be permitted to come back here until she 
sends to the Senate and to the House of Rep- 
resentatives men whose party politics shall be 
a to the accidental party majority in 
each. 

“Let that be understood; then will there 
be no need any more for the periodical per- 
formances here, for the demonstrations of pas- 
sion or the torrent of studied vituperation 
pete out against the people of the South. If 

thought the tenth part of such vituperation 
could be true, I should mourn over the land 
that had nursed such children as inevitably 
lost. What a gain that change would be for 
the proprieties of this body and for the general 
credit of the American people! 

“JT do not doubt that in parts of the South 
there are troubles. Considering the terrible 
ordeal, first of the war and then of your mis- 
government, it would be wonderful if there 
were not. But why exaggerate them; why 
turn them into capital for a party?” 

Mr. Warner, of Alabama, said; ‘I think the 
Senator and the Senate will understand that I 
occupy a standpoint in regard to the Southern 
people that entitles me to speak as to the con- 
dition of affairs there. I have offered to the 
Southern people, in my person, from the end of 
the war, from the time that I took off the uni- 
form of a Federal soldier, the olive-branch of 
peace, I have said to them, again and again, in- 
dividually, upon the rostrum in Alabama, and 
here, upon my responsibility as a Senator, that I 
was willing and anxious to forgive the past; 
that I fought as a Federal soldier only for the 
union of my country and for its peace and wel- 
fare, and liberty in the future. I say that to-day. 
I cherish no animosities for the past. I am as 
ready to-day, as I have been since the war, to 
rise above all the passions of the past, and, in 
a spirit of Christian statesmanship, to do that 
which shall seem to me best for the welfare of 
my country now and in the future.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, said: “Sir, it 
never entered my mind that an earnest, con- 
stitutional, legal effort here in Congress to in- 
vestigate these murders, these outrages that 
are perpetrated by a class of lawless men in 
portions of the country, and to find a remedy 
if we could, would be met by any opposition 
here, or that it had any thing of political sig- 


nificance about it. I have no desire to drag in 


this question or any other question here to 
save what the Senator is pleased to call ‘a 
perishing party.’ I have heard a great deal 
during the last ten years about ‘a perishing 
party,’ but it has so happened (and I would 
remind the Senator from California that it 
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may happen again) that this expression, 
‘perishing party,’ has been rather on the lip 
here in the Senate than in the ballot-boxes of 
the country. I have no anxiety about this 
‘perishing party;’ I have not the slightest 
anxiety about the result of the next presiden- 
tial election; and I have little more doubt 
about that result any more than I had in 1860, 
or 1864, or 1868. 

“But, sir, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Oalifornia that I think he went quite too 
far in imputing dishonorable motives to us. 
The record of the last dozen years does not 
justify such imputations. From the time of 
the invasion of Kansas, in 1855, to this hour, 
we have been sustained by the official record, 
and more than vindicated. The official records 
will prove and have proved that on every 
occasion where we have denounced these out- 
rages they were larger than they were repre- 
sented here. They are now, and many Senators 
know it. We have seen our friends mutilated ; 
we have stood by their dead bodies; we have 
stood by their graves. . 

‘““Mr. President, I expected, when the war 
closed, with the great cause of all our woes, 
slavery, overthrown, that there would be some 
outrages in the South. But, sir, these out- 
rages have vastly exceeded any thing that I 
expected. | Hundreds of men, I may say thou- 
sands of men, have lost their lives. Orimes 
have been committed by organized, armed, 
lawless bands in portions of the South. 

‘‘Mr. President, I desire to put an end to all 
this; to put it down by a sound, rational pub- 
lic opinion throughout the nation. - I would 
rally the good men and the order-loving men 
of the South against these outrages. I would 
try to execute the laws. I would have the 
people everywhere feel that the sympathy and 
the support of the Federal Government are 
behind the Constitution and behind the laws, 
This strength, going out from the capital into 
the lawless regions of the country, will awe 
and put down lawless men and strengthen the 
weak and the timid, and give courage to the 
men who would have law and order. It seems 
to me we all ought to strive to do this work 
of humanity. . 

‘“‘ When these things are accomplished, as I 
trust they soon will be, perhaps we shall have 
a ‘perishing party ;’ perhaps the party now in 
power will perish because it bas not a great 


deal to do, A party must have some policy, 
something to do in this world, to live, unless 


it be one of those old conservative concerns 
that never has any thing to do but to oppose 
whatever is done. Such an organization may 
gain strength because it can stand still and do 
nothing. I suppose there have been such 
bodies of people. 

“T say to the Senator from California that I 
think his remarks utterly unjustifiable; that 
his imputation is sustained by no facts in our 
previous history.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: “Sir, this 
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Administration commenced with words that 
were fair. ‘Let us have peace,’ was the in- 
coming cry of the Administration; and on the 
sentiment embodied in those words they car- 
ried with them much of the popular feeling of 
this country.. That sentiment gave to that 


party, probably more than any thing else in © 
_ the canvass, the success which they achieved. 


Since the incoming of the Administration, 
however, we have seen but little action in ac- 


cordance with that sentiment on the part of — 
‘ those to whom the Government of this country 
has been intrusted. . There was in the Presi- — 
dent’s message during the present session of — 
Congress a most ominous silence on the sub- — 
ject of that part of our country where peace — 


was supposed to be most needed. 


“The air has been filled with rumors that 


some such scheme was on foot of patching up 


this wretched system of reconstruction as — 


should in effect again place the entire Southern 


people under martial law, wielded by the — 


present Administration and its followers. How 
is it that after the lapse of more than five 


years, with unlimited power of legislation, ] 


with unlimited power to fill all the offices in 
the Southern States, new committees, new in- 
vestigations, new laws and measures must be 
resorted to in order to produce: good govern- 


ment throughout the Southern States? What — 


a confession of incapacity and error is here 
made! 


“As I have said, I anticipate as a foregone } 
conclusion the passage of this resolution. I~ 


anticipate the appointment of this committee. 


I anticipate the collection of evidence, almost — 


cut and dried to order, for the purpose of 


justifying almost any such measures as we ~ 


have seen in the past, or which may be even 
exceeded in the future. And yet that does not 
prevent me from giving warning to my fellow- 


countrymen all over this country of what I 
believe to be the truth of the dangerous at- _ 


tempts now being made. | 
‘The object of this resolution, this special 


committee, in my solemn belief, is nothing in — 


the world but to obtain some pretext by which 


you shall place the Southern people again — 
under martial law. There is not to-day inany | 
Southern State a single Federal officer whohas 


not been nominated by the President of your 
choice and confirmed by this Senate. There 
is not a district judge who is to preside at 


trials; there is not a district attorney who is — 


to prosecute for offences against the laws of 


the United States; there isnot a marshal who 
has the sole discretion in selecting and sum- 
moning the jurors who are to try such cases, 


who is not a thick-and-thin partisan of your 


Administration. And yet in the face of all 
that you come here, disregarding the ordinary __ 


processes of the laws—and surely they are 
numerous enough, surely they are severe 
enough—and appeal to force.” 4 

The motion of Mr. Morton was agreed to. 
The committee consisted of Mr. Scott, of 
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South Carolina (chairman); Mr. Wilson, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. Bayard, of Delaware; Mr. 
Chandler, of Michigan; and Mr. Rice, of Ar- 
kansas. 


In the Senate, on February 6th, Mr. Chan- 
dler, of Michigan, moved to consider the bill 
to promote commerce. among the States, and 
to cheapen the transportation of the mails and 
military and naval stores. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “‘The simple 
question now is, whether Congress has author- 
ity to authorize the construction of a railroad 
passing through different States, under the 
power to regulate commerce.” 

Mr. Casserly, of California, said: ‘‘ But there 
are grave considerations, very grave considera- 
tions involved in this bill. First of all is the 
question as to the constitutional power of the 
Congress of the United States to grant a fran- 
chise for the building of a railroad within the 
territory of a State, and, connected with that, 
the right of eminent domain in Congress over 
lands within a State. These questions, what- 
ever may be thought of them by gentlemen 
here, and however they may decide them, are 
among the greatest questions that can ever 
come before Congress, because they challenge 
directly two of the paramount powers of the 
States, and consequently a great part of the 
police and other government of the States, 

“T have not examined the great subject of 
the right of eminent domain involved in this 
bill, nor, indeed, any of the important ques- 
tions involved. I am not prepared to discuss 
any of them. 

““T desired, however—and that was my chief 
purpose in the few words I have said—to 
make my protest in the most distinct and em- 
vee manner against what seemed to me to 

e the assumption of the Senator from Ohio, 
that this bill shall be passed without debate, 
because for any reason the debate had been 
exhausted and members had made up their 
minds. It is not the right of any member of 
the Senate to make up his mind upon a sub- 
ject of such magnitude without examining it, 
without hearing it discussed, without aiding, 
if he can, in the discussion, if discussion is 
allowed. For myself, I should consider it a 
violation of duty to deny further discussion of 
a bill of this importance, although I had heard 
it discussed until it was threadbare, and al- 
though my mind was-immovably fixed about 
it. I should not venture, even so, to discourage 
further examination, to forbid debate. On the 
contrary, I should be glad to invite both, not 
only for others’ sake but for my own good; 
and what I say of this bill I mean to apply to 
all bills of a similar character.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “I am in favor 
of an air-line to New York; but I am not in 
favor of its being chartered by Congress. 
That involves the exercise of a dangerous 
power—the power to charter railroad com- 
panies through the States; and when Congress 
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begins that work it will have enough work of 
that kind without doing any thing else. There 
are inconveniences now connected with the 
travel between this city and New York. I 
hope they will be remedied. | I have suffered 
as much from them as anybody else. LI. appre- 
ciate the necessity of such a road as this bill 
proposes; but, sir, I believe there is great dan- 
ger connected with any attempt on the part 
of Congress to charter railroad companies run- 
ning through the States, and I hope such a bill 
will not be passed, at least without the gravest 
consideration.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: “I am ex-— 
ceedingly glad to hear so influential a member 
of this body as the Senator who has just taken 
his seat express his desire and intent that this 
bill shall be discussed most thoroughly before 
it becomes a law. It is, treating it as a case 
of first impression, an attempt on the part of 
the United States to condemn the lands of the 
States in disregard of their laws, and to exer- 
cise that right known as the right of eminent 
domain, never heretofore attempted to be ex- 
ercised by the Federal Government since its 
creation; a right which it has been adjudicated 
by its highest court not to possess; and if this 
bill shall become a law, and if we shall embark 
upon this system, it must be in violation of all 
judicial precedent upon the subject, of all his- 
torical precedent upon the subject, and, as I 
think, in violation of the plain limitations on 
the powers of the Federal Government im- 
posed by the Constitution of the United States. 

“T merely state this much to express my 
concurrence in the sentiment expressed by 
others as to the gravity of the bill.” 

Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland, said: ‘I never 
heard this bill debated, and, if it is to be con- 
sidered, I shall be obliged to enter into a dis- 
cussion upon it. 

‘* This railroad is to pass through the States 
of Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, to New York. My people are 
interested in it. The sovereignty of Maryland 
is interested in this road, and the people of 
Maryland expect their representatives to do 
what they can to resist its becoming alaw. I 
shall say no more, but I make another appeal 
to the honorable Senator from Michigan. It 
is now late in the evening. I know he has 
other business, in all probability unobjection- 
able business, to present to the Senate, and I 
suggest to him to pass over this bill as the un- 
finished business until to-morrow or the day 
after, so that gentlemen upon this floor may 
have an opportunity of discussing properly 
and thoroughly its provisions.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, said: “If we 
have the power to pass a bill of this character, 
if it be constitutional law, I trust the first 
thing we shall do will be to appoint a commit- 
tee of the ablest jurists we have, or refer the 
subject to the Judiciary Committee, and have 
a general railroad bill prepared under which 
roads may be built and companies organized 
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and governed by general laws. Ido not want 
to see the time when there shall throng about 
Congress a class of men looking to Congress 
for the organization of railroads. We have 
had enough of that concerning the land-grant 
and Pacific railroads. 

“Tt is a fact well known and understood by 
the country, it is a subject of general anxiety 
and some alarm, that many of our State Legis- 
latures are influenced, if not directed and con- 
trolled, by great railway corporations. This 
evil reaches almost every section of the coun- 
try. The people everywhere want railroads, 
and the people will have railroads. To build 
railroads there must be large aggregations of 
capital, and it is a fact, and a lamentable fact, 
that many of the men who manage these rail- 
roads and control this vast amount of capital 
and wield this great power are unscrupulous. 
To carry their points they have in portions of 
the country resorted to corrupt practices to 
control legislative bodies, 

“T am inclined to the opinion that Congress 
has the power to govern these railroads, be- 
cause these railroads have become essential to 
the commerce of the country, and Congress 
can do it by general legislation. I would not 
do it by special legislation. I would do it by 
placing upon the statute-book a carefully de- 
vised general law that’ shall protect the people 
and hold and curb these railway managers. I 
do not know that we have that authority, but 
Tam inclined to the opinion that we have, If 
it is settled that we have that power, I want 
to see it exercised; for I desire to put the 
power of this Government upon the giant cor- 
porations and the men who are wielding hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars (many of whom 
have shown themselves to be utterly unscru- 
pulous), and protect the people of the country 
against their actions. If we have the power, 
we should stop the system of watering railway 
stocks and charging the people heavy fares in 
order to pay dividends upon capital that was 
never invested. That practice by which spec- 
ulators rob the people has been carried to a 
fearful and shameful extent, and is oppressive 
to the people. Sir, this question that is before 
us to-day is a great question, one on which we 
ought to spend a few days to consider our 
powers, our rights, and our duties.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: “ But let me 
suggest to the Senator that the only way to 
test the question whether we have the power 
or not is to pass some bill, not to be in favor 
of some other bill, but to pass the bill under 
consideration. Let us pass this bill; and then 
all the monopolies that are spoken of—the 
Pennsylvania Central, I believe, with the rest 
—that were alluded to so ‘graphically by the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bayard), will 
fight it. They will carry it to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the question 
will have to be settled there before they will 
be satisfied. But, if you do not pass any bill, 
you will never have any question settled.” 
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The bill was finally laid aside. 

Among the bills passed at this session of 
Congress was one to provide a territorial goy- 
ernment for the District of Columbia. It 
was organized under the law as a territory — 
of the United States during the year 1871. — 
Another provides for celebrating the one hun- — 
dredth anniversary of American Independenee, - 
by holding an international exhibition of arts, 
manufactures, and products of the soil and 
mines, in Philadelphia in the year 1876. This 
session closed on March 4th, 1871. cr 


The first session * of the Forty-second Con- . 
gress commenced on March 4th, immediately 
after the adjournment of the preceding session, 


_* The following is a list of members of the Forty-second 
Congress present at its first session. x 


SENATE, 
Alabama—George FE. Spencer, William Goldthwaite. 
Ark Benjamin F. Rice, P Cla J 


tt 
Louisiana—William Pitt , J. RK. West. 
Maine—Hannibal Hamlin, Lot M. Morrill, erie 
Mary rge Vickers, William T. Hamilton. ° : 
Massachusetts—Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson. 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler, Thomas W. Ferry. A 
Minnesota—Alexander Ramsey, William Windom. 
Mississippi—Adelbert Ames, James L. Alcorn. 
Missouri—Car| Schurz, Frank P. Blair, Jr, - 
Nebraska—Thomas W. at P. W. Hitchcock. 
Nevada—James W. Nye, William M. Stewart. te 
_ New Hampshire—James W. Patterson, Aaron H. Cragin, 
_ New Jersey—John P. Stockton, F, T. Frelinghuysen... 
New York—Roscoe Conkling, Reuben EF, Fenton, 
North Carolina—John Pool, Zebulon B. Vance. ~ 


Ohio—John Sherman, Allen G. Thurman. - 


. W. Flanagan, Tg C. Hamilton. : 
Vermont—Justin 8. Morrill, "ge F, Edmunds. 
Virginia—John F, Lewis, J. W. Johnson. 

West Virginia—Arthur I. Boreman, Henry G. Davis. 
Wisconsin—Timothy 0. Howe, Matthew H. Carpenter, 


HOUSE, - 


Alabama—Benjamin 8. Turner, Charles W. Buckley, W. As 
Handley,-Charles Hayes, Peter M. Dox, Joseph H. Sloss. 
Arkansas—James M. Hanks, 0. P. Snyder, John Edwards. 

' California—S, O. Houghton, A. A. Sargent, J.M. Coghlan, 
Connecticut—Julias L. Strong, 8. W. Kellogg, H. H. Stark- 
weather, Wm. H, Barnum. , 
Delaware—Benjamin T, Biggs. al 
torida—Josiah T, Walls. el 
Georgia—A, T. McIntyre, Richard H. Whitely, John 8. 
a Sage J. Speer, D. M. DuBose, William T. Price, Pierce 
. B. Young. 
Ilinois ~Charles B. Farwell, John F. Farnsworth, Horatio — 
©. Burehat \, John B. Hawley, Bradford N. Stevens, Henry __ 
Snapp, Jesi. H. Moore, James ©. Robinson, Thompson W. 
cea Eaward Y. Rice, Samuel 8. Marshall, John B. Hay, — 
John M. Crebs. At large, John 8, ately a 
Indiana—William E. Nib! Michael ©. Kerr, William S. 
Holman, Joseph M. Wilson, John Coburn, Daniel W. Voorhees, 
Mahlon D. Manson, James N, Tyner, John P. C. Shanks, Wil- 3 
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liam Williams, Jas 2 a Packard. re 
Jowa—George ‘W. McCrary, A. B. Cotton, W. G. Donnan, $ 
Madison M. Walden, Frank W. Palmer, Jackson Orr, 


Kansas—D. P, Lowe, ; =— | 
Kentucky—Edward Crosaland, Henry D. McHenry, Joseph 
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In the House, on March 13th, the Speaker 
stated the pending question to be the motion 
of the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Hale), to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill to repeal 
the duties on salt. 


The bill, which was read, provided that, | 


from and after its passage, salt shall be placed 
on the free list, and no further impost duties 
shall be collected on the same. 

The question on the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill was taken, and it was 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 


Yras— Messrs. Acker, Adams, Archer, Arthur, 
Averill, Barber, Beatty, Beck, Bigby, Bingham, Bird, 
James G. Blair, Braxton, Bright, George M. Brooks, 
James Brooks, Buckley, Butfinton, Burchard, Bur- 
dett, Roderick R. Butler, Caldwell, Campbell, Cobb, 
Coburn, Comingo, Cook, Cotton, Crebs, Critcher, 
Crossland, Davis, Dawes, De Large, Donnan, Dox, 
DuBose, Duke Dunnell, Eames, Eldridge, Elliott, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Finkelnburg, Forker, Charles Fos- 
ter, Frye, Garfield, Garrett, Getz, Golladay, Hal- 
deman, Hale, Handley, Hanks, Harper, George E. 
Harris, John T. Harris, Hawley, ay Gerry W. 
Hazleton, Hereford, Hoar, Holman, Kendall, Kerr, 
Ketcham, King, Kinsell Lamison, ‘Lamport, Leach, 
Lewis, Lynch, Manson arshall, McCormick, Mc- 
Crary, McHenry, Melntyre, McKinney, Merrick, 
Benjamin F, meets Monroe, Moore, Morey, Mor- 

an, Morphis, Niblack, Orr, Packard, Pendleton, 

eree, Eli Perry, Peters, Potter, Price, Read, Ed- 
ward Y. Rice, John M. Rice, Ritchie, William R. 
Roberts, Robinson, Roosevelt, Rusk, Shanks, Shel- 
don Bbatiabaniats Shober, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, 
H. Boardman mith, John A. Smith, Worthington 
C. Smith, Thomas J. Speer, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Storm Bone ton, Swann, Sypher, Taffe, Terry, Tut- 
hill, Twiche 4 eae Upson, Van Trump, ha a 
Voorhees, Waddell, Wakeman, Walden, Waidron, 
‘Wallace, Warren, Wheeler, Whiteley, Whitthorne, 
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Williams: of Indiana, Williams of New York, Jere- 
are M. Wilson, John T. Wilson, Wood, and Young 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Austin, Blair, Conger, 
Co Dickey, Henry D. Foster, Goodrich, Grif- 
fith, Harmer, Havens, John W. Hazleton, Hoo er, 
Kelley, Killinger, Lansing, Lowe, Ma nard, McClel- 
land, McGrew, McJunkin, Merriam, Leonard Myers, 
Packer, Parker, Peck, Platt, Poland, Porter, Prin- 
dle, ey Randall, Ellis H. Roberts, Rogers, Saw- 
yer, Scofi d Seeley, Sessions, Shoemaker, R. Mil- 
ton Speer. Sprague, Stowell, St. John, Sutherland, 
Thomas, Washington Townsend, Walls, and Wil- 
lard—47. 

Nor Votrrc—Messrs. Ames, Banks, Barry, Biggs, 
Benjamin F. Butler, Carroll, Clarke, Cox Darrall, 
Duell, Farwell, Halsey, Hambleton, Hays, Hill, Me- 
Kee, McNeely, Mercur, Mitchell, Negley Palmer, 
Aaron F. BE Sherwood, Snyder, Dwi ht Town- 
send, Turner, Washburn, Wells, and Winchester—29. 


So (two-thirds having voted in the affirma- 
tive) the bill was passed. 


Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, said: ‘“‘I move 
to suspend the rules and pass a joint resolution 
to repeal the duties on coal.” 

The joint resolution, which was read, pro- 
vided that, from and after its passage, no tax 
or duty shall be levied cr collected upon for- 
eign coal. - 

The question was taken, as follows: 

Yras—-Messrs. Acker, Adams, Arthur, Averill, 
Barber, Beatty, Beck, Bingham, Bird, James G.. 
Blair, Braxton, Bright, George M. Brooks, James 
Brooks, Buekley Bufiinton, Burchard, Caldwell, 
Campbell, Carroll, Clarke, Coburn, Comingo, Cook, 
Cotton, Cox, Crebs, Critcher, Crossland, Dawes, 
Donnan, DuBose, Duke, Dunnell, Eames, Eldridge, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Finkelnburg, Forker, Charles Fos- 
ter, Frye, Garfield, Garrett, Golladay, Haldeman, 
Hale, Handley, Hanks, Harper, John T. Harris, 


Hi. Lewis, William B. Read, Boyd Winchester, William E. Ar- 
nes renga th hn M. Rice 
Uw 


Mississippi—George E. Harris, J. L. Morphis, Henry W. 
y, Geo MeKee, Le Grand W. Parcs. 40 
issouri—Erastus ache, G. A. Finkelnburg, J. R. McCor- 
mick, H. E. Havens, Samuel 8. Burdett, A. Comingo, Isaac C. 
Parker, James G. Blair, Andrew 
Nebraska—John Taffe. 
' Nevada—C. W. Kendall. 
wil seen te tit a ge A. Hibbard, Samuel N. Bell, Hosea 
: er. 
New Jersey—John W. Hazleton, Samuel C. Forker, John T, 
Bird, John Hill, George A. Halse 
ew eg Townsen 


King. » 


N. Potter, Charles St. John, John H. Ketcham, hey H. Tut- 
illiam A, 


North Carolina—Ciinton L. Cobb, Charles R. Thomas, Al- 
fred M. Waddel, Sion H. Rogers, James M. Leach, Francis E. 
Shober, J. C. r. 

Ohio —Aaron F. Perry, Job E. Stevenson, Lewis D. Cam 
bell, J. F. McKenney, Charles L. Lamison, John A. Smi 


Samuel Shellabarger, John Beatty, Charles Foster, Erasmus D. 
Peck, John T. Wilson, Eaiecep D. Trump, George W. Mor- 
gan, James Monroe, William P. Sprague, John A. Bingham, 
Jacob A. Ambler, William H. Upson, James A. Garfield. 

Oregon—Joseph H. Slater. 

Pennsyl ia—§ 1 J. Randall, J. V. Creely, Leonard 
Myers, William D. Kelley, A. ©. Harmer, E. L. Acker, Wash- 
ington Townsend, J. Lawrence Getz, Oliver J. Dickey, John 
W. Killinger, John B. Storm, L: PD. Shoemaker, Ulysses 
Mercur, John B. Packer, Richard J. Haldeman, B. F. Meyer: 
R. Milton Spear, Henry Sherwood, Glenni W. Scofield, Samue 
Griffith, Henry D. Foster, James 8, Negley, Ebenezer McJun- 
kin, William McClelland. 

Rhode Island—Benjamin T. Eames, James M. Pendleton. 

South Carolina—Joseph H. Rainey, Robert C. De Large, 
Robert B. Elliott, Alexander S. Wallace. 

Tennessee—Roderick R. Butler, Horace Maynard, A. E. Gar- 
rett, John M. Bright, E. J. Golladay, W. C. Whitthorne, Rob- 
ert P. Caldwell, W. W. Vaughan. 

Texas—Wm. J. Herndon, John C. Conner, D, C. Giddings, 
John Hancock. 

Vermont—Charles W. Willard, Luke P. Poland, Worthing- 
ton C, Smith, 

Virginia—John Critcher, James H. Platt, Jr., Charles H. 
Porter, W. H. H. Stowell, R. T. W. Duke, John T. Harris, 
Elliott M. Braxton, William Terry. 
it West Virginia—John J. Davis, Frank Hereford, James C, 

eGrew, 

Wisconsin—Alexander Mitchell, George W. Hazleton, J. Al- 
len Barber, Charles A. Eldridge, Philetus Sawyer, Jeremiah M, 
Rusk. 


: DELEGATES. 
Arizona—Richard C. McCornnell. 
Colorado—Jerome B. Chaffee. 
Dakota—Moses K. Armstrong, 
District of Columbia—N. T. Chapman, 
Idaho—Samuel A. Merritt. 
Montana—Wwu. H. Claggett. 

New Mexico—E. W. Toole. 
Utah—Wm. H, Hooper. 
Washington—Selucius Garfielde. 
Wyoming—Wm. T. Jones. 
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Hawley, Hay, Gerry W. Hazleton, Holman, Kendall, 
Kerr, Ketcham, King, Kinsella Lamison, Leach, 
Lewis, Lynch, Manson, Marshail McCormick, Me- 
Crary, McHenry, McIntyre, McKinne Merriam, 
Benjamin F, Meyers, Monroe, Moore, Morey, Mor- 
an, Niblack, Orr, Packard, Palmer, Pendleton, Eli 
erry, Peters, Potter, Price, Read, Edward Y. Rice, 
John M. Rice, Ellis H, Roberts, William R. Roberts, 
Robinson, Roosevelt, Secley, Shanks, Shellabar- 
er, Shober, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, John A. Smith, 
Vorthington C. Smith, Stevens, Stevenson, Storm, 
Stoughton, Sypher, Taffe, Terry, Tuthill, T'wichell, 
Tyner, Upson, Van Trump, Vaughan, Voorhees, 
Waddell, Wakeman, Walden, Waldron, Warren, 
Wheeler, Whiteley, Whitthorne, Williams of Indi- 
ana, Williams of New York, Jeremiah M. Wilson, 
John T, Wilson, Wood, and Young—1380. ‘ 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Archer, Bigby, Austin 
Blair, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. But- 
ler, Cobb, Conger, Creely, Davis, De Lar e, Dickey, 
Dox, Elliott, Henry D, Foster, Getz, Goodrich, Grif- 
fifth, Harmer, Havens, John W. Hazleton, Hereford, 
Kelley, Killinger, Lamport, Maynard, McClelland 
MeGrew, McJunkin, Merrick Morphis, Leonard 
Myers, Packer, Parker, Platt Polan , Porter, Prin- 
die, Rainey, Randall, Ritchie, Ravared Scofield, 
Shoemaker, H. Boardman Smith, R. Milton Speer, 
Thomas J. monet Sprague, Stowell, St. John, Swann, 
Thomas, Washington Townsend, Wallace, Walls, 
and Willard—57. 

Nor Votiyec—Messrs. Ames, Banks, Barry, Biggs, 
Darrell, Duell, Farwell, Halsey, Hambleton, George 
E. Harris, Hays, Hill, Hoar, ooper, Lansing, Lowe, 
McKee, McNeely, Mercur, Mitchell, Negley, Peck, 
Perce, Aaron F. Perry, Rogers, Rusk, Sessions, Shel- 
don, Sherwood, Snyder, Sutherland, Dwight Town- 
send, Turner, Washburn, Wells, and Winchester—36, 


So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended, and the joint resolution 
was passed. ; 

Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘I move 
to suspend the rules, and put the following bill 
upon its passage: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage 
of this act, tea and coffee shall be placed on the free 
list, and no further import duties shall be collected 
on the same.’’ ‘ 


The question was taken, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Acker, Adams, Ambler, Archer, Ar- 
thur, Beatty, Bigby, Biggs, Bingham Austin Blair, 
Braxton, Bright, Buckley Buffinton Burdett, Benja- 
min F. Butler, Roderick BR. Butler, Caldwell, Camp- 
bell, Carroll, Cobb, Comingo, Conger, Crebs, Creely, 
Critcher, Crossland, Davis, De Large, Dickey, Dox, 
Duke, Dunnell, Eldridge, Elliott, Finkelnburg, For- 
ker, Henry D. Foster, Garrett, Getz,Golladay, Griffith, 
Haldeman, Hale, Handley, Hanks, Harmer, Harper, 
John T. Harris, Havens, Hay, John W. Hazleton, 
Hereford, Holman, melley, Kendall, Killinger, King, 
Lamison, ont Leach, Lewis, Manson, Marshall, 
Maynard, McClelland McUormick, McGrew, McHen- 
ry, McIntyre, McJunkin, McKinney, Merrick, Ben- 
jamin F,. Meyers, Moore, Morey, Morgan, Morphis, 
Leonard Myers, Niblack Packard, Packer, Parker, 
Perce, Eli Perry, Platt, Porter, Price, Rainey, Ran- 
dall, Read, John M. Rice, Ritchie, Ellis H. Roberts, 
William R. Roberts, Robinson, Rogers, Sawyer, Sco- 
field, Seely, Shanks, Sheldon, Shober, Shoemaker, 
Slater, Slocum, Sloss, John A. Smith, Worthington 
C. Smith, R. Milton Speer, Thomas J. Speer, Stevens, 
Stevenson, Storm, Stowell, St. John, Sutherland, 
Swann, Sypher, Terry, Washington Townsend, Tut- 
hill, Twichell, Tyner, U son, Van ep em 
Voorhees, Waddell, Waldron, Wallace, alls, hite- 
ley, Whitthorne, Williams of Indiana, Williams of 
New York, John T. Wilson, Wood, and Young—139. 

Nays—Messrs. Averill, Barber, Bird, James G. 
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Blair, George M. Brooks, James Brooks, Burchard, 
Clarke, Coburn, Cook, Cotton, Cox, Donnan, Eames, 
Charles Foster, Frye, Garfield, Goodrich, Hawley, 
Gerry W. Hazleton Hoar, Kerr, Ketcham, Kinsella, 
Lansing, Lynch, McCrary, Merriam, Monroe, Orr, 
Palmer, Peck, Pendleton, Peters, Poland Potter, 
Prindle, Roosevelt, Rusk, Shellabarger, H. Board- 
man Smith, Stoughton, Taffe, Thomas, Wakeman, 
Walden, Warren, Wheeler, and Willard—49,. - __ 

Nor Vorina—Messrs. Ames, Banks, Barry, Beck, 
Darrall, Dawes, DuBose, Duell, Ely, Farnsworth, 
Farwell, Halsey, Hambleton, George E, Harris, Hays, 
Hill, Hooper, Lowe, McKee, McNeely, Mercur, Mitch- 
ell, Negley, Aaron F, Perry, Edward Y. Rice, Ses- 
sions, Sherwood, Snyder, Sprague, Dwight Town- 
send, Turner, Washburn, ells, Jeremiah M. Wil- 
son, and Winchester—35. : 


So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended; and the bill (H. R. No. 
174) was passed. : 


In the House, on March 27th, Mr, Hibbard, 
of New Hampshire, offered the following reso- 
lutions: 


’ Resolved, 1. That the financial policy which aims 
merely at a rapid extinguishment of the public debt 
by perpetuating the burdens of taxation is inexpe- 
dient and impolitic; and that the faith and credit of 
the Government depend on the development of the 
resources of the country, and their relief from inordi- 
nate taxation. . 

’ 9. That economy requires that the annual taxation 
should not exceed two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, including interest, and twenty-five millions 
principal of the public debt, 

3. That the tariff should be so reformed as to be a 
tax for revenue only, and not for the protection of 
class interests at the general expense, 

4, That, in case this session adjourns without the 
appointment of the Ways and Means Committee, a 
special committee of seven be appelnied to consider 
and report upon the reform of the revenue, and also 
report such bill or bills as will embody a revenue 
tariff without discriminating in favor of particular in- 
terests; and in case said Committee of Ways and 
Means be appointed at this session, that then said 
Committee of Ways and Means shall perform the 
duties required by this resolution, 


Mr. Eldridge, of Wisconsin, moved to lay the 
resolutions on the table, saying that he did so 
“to get a test-vote.” 

The question was taken, and it was decided 
as follows: . 


Yeas—Messrs. George M. Brooks and Maynard—2, 

Nays—Messrs. Acker, Adams, Arthur, Barry, 
Beatty, Beck, Bird, Austin Blair, Braxton, Bright, 
James Brooks, Buffinton, Burchard, Burdett, Cald- 
well, Carroll, Clarke, Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cook, 
Cotton, Cox, Creely, Critcher, Crossland, Davis, De 
Large, Donnan, DuBose, ‘Duke, Dunnell, Eldridge, 
-Elliott, Ely, Farwell, Finkelnburg, Forker, Charles 
Foster,: Henry D. Foster, Frye, Garrett, Getz, Golla- 
day, Goodrich, Griffith, Hale, Handley, Harper, Ha- 
vens, Hawley, Hay Gerry W. Hazleton, John W. 
Hazleton, Hereford, Hibbard, Holman, Hooper, Kel- 
ley, Kendall, Kerr, King, Lamison, Lamport, Leach, 
Lewis, Manson, Marsha , McClelland, Cormick, 
McGrew,: McHenry, McIntyre, McJunkin, McKee, 
McNeely, Mereur, Merriam, Monroe, Moore, Morey, 
Morgan, Leonard M ers, Niblack, Packard, Packer, | 
Palmer, Hosea W. Packer Isaac C. Parker. Peck, 
Pendleton, Perce, Aaron F, Perry, Eli Perry, Peters, 
Platt, Poland, Porter, Potter, Price, Prindle, Rainey, — 
Randall, Read, Edward Y. Rico, John M. Rice, Ellis 
H. Roberts, William R. Roberts, Rogers, Sawyer, Seo- 
field, Sessions, Shanks, Sheldon, Sherwood, Shober, 
Shoemaker, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, H. Boardman 
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Smith, Worthington C, Smith, Snyder, Thomas J. 
Speer, Sprague, Stevens, Storm, Stoughton, Stowell, 
St. John, Sutherland, Swann, Taffe, Terry, Wash- 
eer Townsend, Turner, Tuthill, ‘'wichell, En 

addell, Walden, Waldron, Wallace, Walls, Wash- 
burn, Wells, Wheeler, Whiteley, Whitthorne, Wil- 
lard, Jeremiah M. Wilson, John’ T. Wilson, Wood, 
and Young—154, 


The resolutions were then referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 


The following resolution, offered in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, was 
adopted, after a wide range of debate, on the 
22d of March: 


Resolved, That the Senate will consider at the pres- 
ent session no other legislative business than the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, the concurrent resolution 
for a joint committee of investigation into the condi- 
tion of the States lately in insurrection, and the reso- 
lution now pending instructing the Committee on the 
Judiciary to report a bill or bills that will enable the 
President and the courts of the United States to exe- 
cute the laws in said States, and the report that may 
be made by the Committee on the Judiciary on that 
subject. 


The vote was as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Caldwell, Cameron, Chandler, Cole, Conkling, 
Cragin, Fenton, Ferry of Michigan, Frelinghu sen, 
Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan Hitch: 
cock, Howe, Lewis, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Osborn, Patterson, ‘Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, West, 
Wilson, and Wright—36. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayarc, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Davis of Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, Hamil- 
ton of Maryland, Johnston Kelly, Saulsbury, Ste- 
venson, Stockton, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, {rum- 

bull, Vickers and Windom—18. 
~~ Apsent—Messrs. Buckingham, Carpenter, Cor- 
bett, Edmunds, Ferry of Connecticut, Flanagan, 
Hill, Kellogg, Logan, Morrill of Maine, Nye, Rice, 
Robertson, Schurz, and Sprague—15. 


In the Senate, on March 18th, the following 
resolution, offered by Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, 
was considered : 


Resolved, That as organized bands of desperate and 
lawless men, pect! composed of soldiers of the late 
rebel armies, armed, disciplined, and disguised, and 
bound by oaths and secret obligations, have by force, 
terror, and violence, subverted all civil authority in 
large parts of the late insurrectionary States, thus 
utterly overthrowing the safety of persons and prop- 
erty, and al] those rights which are the Li 
basis and object of all civil government and whic 
are expressly guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States to all its citizens, and as the courts are 
rendered utterly powerless by organized perjury to 
punish crime: Therefore, 

The Committee on the Judiciary is instructed to 
report a bill or bills that will enable the President 
and the courts of the United States to execute the 
laws, punish such organized violence, and secure to 
all citizens the rights so guaranteed to them, 


Mr. Sherman said: “ Mr, President, the con- 
dition of affairs in the Southern States is so 
extraordinary in its character, that I deem it 
my duty, after a somewhat patient examina- 
tion for a few days of such testimony as was 
within my reach, to present to the Senate my 
view of a state of affairs unexampled, either 
in ancient or in modern times. It seems to 
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me that the evidence disclosed already by the 
recent examination made by the committee 
appointed by the Senate presents us a mass 
of testimony which, connected with such facts 
as we can gather from the newspapers of the 
South, and as are conveyed to us by telegram 
and by letter, demands at once attention by 
the Senate, and by the whole people of the 
United States. This resolution which I have 
drawn contains nothing but what is literally 
true. Every statement and every allegation 
contained in it, although it is a melancholy 
indictment, is, I am sorry to say, strictly true. 
No human language can convey the feelings of 
regret with which I have perused the evidence 
and become convinced that this state of affairs 
really exists. That the Ku-klux Klan, as it 
is called, under various names, is now a for- 
midable military power in eleven States of this 
Union is shown by all contemporaneous his- 
tory, as well as by the sworn proof of great 
numbers of witnesses given before one of the 
committees of this body. That it is a disci- 
plined band, armed, equipped, disguised, mainly 
composed of soldiers of the rebel army, is sworn 
to by the members of the order.” 

Mr. Lewis, of Virginia, said: ‘‘ The Senator 
says that this band exists in eleven States. Let 
me say to him that there is no such band in — 
my State, and that there is as much law and 
order in Virginia as in any State in this Union. 
If there is a band of Ku-klux there, it is not 
known to me.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ When I say 
that such bands exist in Virginia, it will be 
time enough to correct me. I intend that 
every statement I make this day shall be ab- 
solutely and strictly true. I said eleven States ; 
and in Kentucky there is a state of horror 
unequalled almost by any of the late rebel 
States.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘Allow me 
to say that that statement is simply the phan- 
tom of a distempered imagination.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “I think I will 
show my honorable friend from Kentucky, and 
he will regret it as much as I do, testimony 
from sources that he will not controvert, that 
in Kentucky—” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky: “You cannot do 
that.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “I can show 
him from the Democratic organ in Kentucky, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, a declaration 
of these facts and a denunciation of these out- 
rages in Kentucky more violent in its tone and 
words than any language I shall utter this 
day.” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky: ‘Allow me to say 
one single word more, and I shall not trouble 
my honorable friend again. I do not care who 
makes the disclosure; to any thing like any 
considerable extent, it is not true. That there 
are disorders in Kentucky, rare and occasional, 
that ought to be put down by the proper au- 
thority, I admit, and it will be done sooner and 
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much more safely, if Congress does not inter- 
fere, by the proper authorities of Kentucky.” 

Mr. Johnston, of. Virginia, said; ‘‘I desire 
to make a single statement. If I understand 
the resolution—I have not had an opportunity 
of reading it, and only heard it read—it de- 
clares that the state of things set forth in it 
-exists in the late insurrectionary States. I 
presume the Senator who drew the resolution 
means to include the State of Virginia as one 
of the late insurrectionary States, and to de- 
clare by resolution that the Ku-klux Klan and 
organized perjury and resistance to the luws 
exist in that State. Ido not desire to inter- 
rupt the Senator any further than to deny 
positively the statements of that resolution in 
regard to the State of Virginia, and to declare 
that they are utterly untrue. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘“ Now, that 
these armed bands do exist in certain States is 
not denied. Senators seem in the outset to be 
anxious to disclaim that they exist in their own 
communities. I will first deal with the case of 
North Carolina, where we are fortified by proof 
that cannot be gainsaid, by an examination 
made by seven of the most intelligent members 
of this body, among whom were two members 
of the minority of this body. Betore that com- 
inittee, judges, lawyers, clerks, officers, and 
private citizens of every grade and condition 
of society were examined, and their sworn tes- 
timony is given in the report. And who now, 
in the face of this testimony, will deny that 
there are organized bands of lawless and des- 
perate men, composed mainly of soldiers of 
the rebel army, in disguise, working-with ter- 
ror and violence, with murder, whipping, and 
scourging, and spreading terror over large parts 
of the State of North Carolina, sometimes em- 
bracing whole counties, and whose proceedings 
are set forth in the report with an amplitude 
of minutie and detail that is perfectly start- 
ling ? 

“Sir, the witnesses show that many of the 
young men who were arrayed in the Confed- 
erate army joined this military organization, 
with all the benefit of the discipline they had 
gained while in armed hostility to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, They are there 
in violation of the very liberal terms granted 
them by General Grant, and in violation of 
the treaty of capitulation under which they 
surrendered themselves as prisoners of war. 
They are armed with the very weapons they 
used against our own soldiers, and arms have 
flowed freely into North Carolina since the war 
was over, arms of the best character. They 
are disciplined and organized, according to 
the testimony of these high officers, in almost 
every county of North Carolina; but in most 
of the counties, perhaps in a large majority of 
the counties, they have committed no out- 
rages; but there they lie quiet, organized; 
ready at a moment’s notice to spring to arms. 
In several of the counties of that State, as I 
will show you by the testimony of these wit- 
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nesses, they have brought about a condition 
of affairs that is revolting to every instinct of 
humanity. 

‘“*T have read their oath, showing that here 
is a political organization, with political ends, 
political aims; and, although the language is 
somewhat covert, it shows that the object and 
effect of that political organization is to pre- 
vent large masses of the people of the Southern 
States from enjoying a right which has beep 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution of our 
country. . 

“These men are not only armed, disciplined, 
oath-bound members of the Confederate army, 
but they work in disguise; and their instru- 
ments are terror and crime. Why, sir, we are 
already familiar, and perhaps too familiar, with 
the common description of these Ku-klux Klans 
riding at night over a vast region of country, 
going from county to county, coming into a 
county town, and spreading terror all over a 


community; and not only that, but they en-- 


deavor to excite superstition. They pretended, 
I believe, in the outset to be the representative 
ghosts of the Confederate dead. That was the 
idea which they sought to give out; the ghosts 
of the Confederate dead were coming back to 
punish those who had been disloyal to the 
Confederate service; and they terrified men, 
women, and children, white and black. They 
excited the superstition of the ignorant negroes 
of the South, endeavored to frighten them first. 
by superstition, and then by intimidation, by 
threats, by violence. and by murder. 2 

“Mr. President, I do not know anywhere 
an organization similar to this Ku-klux Klan. 
I have thought of the Thugs of India. They 
murdered, and they murdered secretly; but 
they did not disguise themselves while they 
were in the act of murder. If any Senator 
now, in looking over the record of crime in all 
ages, can tell me of an association, a conspiracy, 
or a band of men, who combined in their acts 
and in their purposes more that is diabolical 
than this Ku-klux Klan, I should like to know 
where it was. They are secret, oath-bound; 
they murder, rob, plunder, whip, and scourge; 
and they commit these crimes, not upon the 
high and lofty, but. upon the lowly, upon the 
poor, upon feeble men and women who are 
utterly defenceless. They go out at night, 
armed and disguised, under color of supersti- 
tious forms, and commit their work. They go 


over vast regions of country, carrying terror 


wherever they go, In all the record of human 


crime—and God knows it is full enough— — 
where is there an organization against which — 


humanity revolts more than it does against 


this? I know there is not a Senator here but 


feels that this thing ought to be put down. 
“As to the extent of this organization, let 


me look at the testimony. One or two wit- - 
nesses here state the number of this organiza- _ 


tion at forty thousand.” 11 
Mr. Morton, of Indiana: “ In one State?” 
Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “In one State, 
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North Carolina. It seems to me that that must 
be an exaggeration, because it would be entire- 
ly out of proportion to the white voting popu- 
lation of North Carolina. . But suppose there 
are but ten thousand, and no man ean read 
this evidence without being convinced that 
there are at least ten thousand. In some coun- 
ties, according to the testimony, seven or eight 
hundred of these men are in the Klan. 

“Tt is also shown by conclusive evidence 
that this organization extends through every 
county of North Carolina. One of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of that State, who was 
examined by both sides, and who seems 
throughout to have testified fairly, said he be- 
lieved the organization extended into almost 
every county in North Carolina, but that in 
many counties they had never committed any 
outrage; and he said that in some of the strong- 
est Democratic counties they dared not show 
their heads in open violence. Wherever there 
is a strong Republican majority or a strong 
Democratic majority, this organization lies 
quiet; but wherever there is a close county, 
and terror is necessary to enable them to carry 
the election, there they rise. Wherever the 
negro population preponderates, there they 
hold their sway; for a few determined men, 
disciplined as these men. are, can carry terror 
among ignorant negroes, uneducated, full of 
superstition, without arms, equipment, or dis- 
cipline. The testimony shows that this or- 
ganization is powerful in that State; and it 
extends to the other States, as I shall show 
~you hereafter. 

“Mr. President, it may be said that these 
cases of crime are only isolated ‘cases; that 
they do not pervade large communities, and 
are not numerous, That is not so, unfortu- 
nately. This report contains, on pages 18-20, 
specific cases which show that they are 
general. For instance, in the single coun- 
ty of Lincoln, within eighteen months, there 
were twenty-one cases of whipping, murder, 
and other crimes of violence committed by the 
Ku-klux Klan. In another county, the county 
of Alamance, there were thirty-eight cases 
within the period of twenty-four months; and 
other testimony, to which I shall advert pres- 
ently, shows that.since this list was made up 
other crimes of a similar character have been 
committed in those counties. 

“In Catawba County we find a list of twenty 
or thirty cases. Ido not know precisely the 
number. Then there is here a list of outrages 
in other counties referred to.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘‘ Without 
interrupting the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
merely that there may be an intelligent com- 
prehension of this evidence as we go along, I 
ask him if he knows within what dates that 
whole list of outrages has occurred? How 
long a period of time is embraced in the oc- 
currence of that long list? There is something 
in that, I think,” 

Mr, Sherman, of Ohio, said: “I see in the 
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report of the Senator from Pennsylvania, from 
the 1st of December, 1868, to the 22d of De- 
cember, 1870, a period of a little more than 
two years, a list of thirty-eight cases referred 
to as having occurred in Alamance County ; 
and the same report says that they are only a 
portion of the cases occurring in that county.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘‘ Now, in 
the presence of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, whom the Senator gives as his author- 
ity, I ask whether, from the testimony taken 
before that committee, he derives those dates 
and those facts?” 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania: ‘‘Those dates 
refer to the President’s message.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware: ‘I thought so. 
There was no testimony about them.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: * I think a gen- 
tleman so distinguished for candor as my friend 
from Delaware will hardly dispute the fact 
when he comes to reply to me (as he will, no 
doubt, in due time, as I shall have occasion to 
refer to his report after a while and he will 
have occasion to reply) that the multitude of 
these crimes, spreading over. vast regions of 
country, occurring so frequently, shows a re- 
volting state of society which no man can jus- 
tify. But, instead of giving long lists of crime 
that have been committed from time to time, 
it is sometimes best to illustrate the nature of 
these crimes; and I propose to give now four 
or five specimen cases of the offences that 
have been committed and are here reported to 
us by this sworn testimony. [Here Mr. Sher- 
man stated several cases.—Ep. |] 

“Mr, President, these are all the cases that 
T shall bring before the Senate, not because 
there are not many more, for I have here, in 
the clearest and strongest testimony, in news- 
papers and in various forms, innumerable 
cases that would occupy me for days in merely 
reading a short abstract and statement of 
them. I appeal now to Senators whether 
there is not a condition of society in the South 
that calls for our action if we intend to retain 
a republican form of government, if we intend 
to hold up this Government of ours as a pat- 
tern for other nations. If we do, we must, 
without regard.to party, in the language of 
the judge of Kentucky, put down this condi- 
tion of things in some way or other. 

‘‘T have confined myself, thus far, to a 
simple delineation of the character of this 
organization, of the nature of its crimes, of the 
extensiveness of its crimes, and of the strength 
and power of the organization. There are two 
or three peculiarities about it’ which are as 
striking as are these other matters. The first 
is, that all these crimes are committed upon 
Republicans. The judge who made the charge 
to the grand-jury in Kentucky says this is not 
a political organization, but he had not at 
that time read the testimony here containing 
the oath, and all this multiplied testimony, 
showing that it is a political organization, not 
approved by all Democrats, I know. It isa 
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rebel organization; it is flaunting again the 
rebel flag in our faces; but, instead of open 
and manly warfare, it is assassination sub- 
stituted for war. 

‘Mr, President, there is another remark- 
able feature of this whole proceeding, and 
that is, that from the beginning to the end, in 
all this extent of territory, no man has ever 
been convicted or punished for any of these 
offences, not one. The only claimed excep- 
tion, and that is pointed out by the minority 
report, is where three or four negroes under- 
took to disguise themselves as Ku-klux, went 
around murdering and robbing other black 
people; but they were not genuine Ku-klux. 
They were arrested by the authorities, tried, 
and sent to the penitentiary, and are there 
now. 

“But, sir, in all this numerous array of 
crimes there is not one man called to an ac- 
count for murder, robbery, scourging, whip- 
ping. Why, sir, it is an appalling fact. In 
regard to Texas the matter was discussed here 
some time ago; and now from Texas to North 
Carolina how many crimes have been com- 
mitted by this Ku-klux Klan? And‘ yet here 
is the testimony of a judge in Kentucky that 
the grand-juries refuse to indict and the petit 
juries refuse to ¢donvict, and there is no punish- 
ment for this lawless outrage upon human 
society. 

‘““T have culled out these cases to show that 
the broad statement I made is literally true, 
because, when we come to analyze the state- 
ments made by the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee and the honorable Senator from 
Georgia, they are cases of ordinary crime; 
they are not the political offences of which I 
have spoken; and I repeat now as conclusively 
true, and I assert they cannot be gainsaid, and 
I ask of my political adversaries to overthrow 
them if they can: first, that every man who 
has been outraged by these Ku-klux Klans is a 
Republican; next, that every man who did it 
was a Democrat; and next, that no man has 


been convicted for any of this class of offences, 


“T have already consumed all the time on 
that branch of the case that I desire. I now 
turn to the report of the minority of the com- 
mittee, signed by two gentlemen for whom I 
not only entertain high respect, but whose 
names ought to carry with them a great deal 
of respect in the country. 

“Tn the first place, I do not understand 
these gentlemen to deny the material allega- 
tions made by the majority report. I do not 
understand them to deny, except in lawyer- 
like, general phraseology, the material allega- 
tions made by the majority, that this is a politi- 
cal organization, spreading terror and violence 
over a vast region of country, outraging its 
adversaries, and protecting its members from 
punishment in the courts; but they give a 
number of apologies, very plausibly stated. 

“But, the chief point of this minority report 
is, to show that the Ku-klux outrages were 
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justified by the organization of secret leagues 
on the part of the negroes. Let us see what 
was the character of their secret leagues, 
Were they any other than ordinary associa- 
tions of men bound together for a lawful pur- 
pose? What does this book show in regard to 
the Union Leagues or the secret leagues which 
it is said the negroes joined? Nothing but 
what they had a right to do.” 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said: ‘Mr. 
President, when the Senator from Ohio (Mr, — 
Sherman) rose to speak in support of his reso- — 
lution, he made a most nnjust and unfounded — 
aspersion, as I think—wholly unintentional no _ 
doubt on his part—upon the Commonwealth 
which I have the honor in part to represent on 
this floor. The Senator was pleased to say 
that the lawlessness and violence of these 
armed, organized, sworn rebel soldiers were so 
great in Kentucky as to demand the passage 
of this resolution. 

“Now, has my honorable friend made good 
his charge so repeatedly hurled at Kentucky 
in his speech, that there is a band of armed 
Confederate soldiers in that Commonwealth 
bound by secret. oaths to overthrow the law 
and to commit robbery and murder? The 
charge was distinct. What has been its proof? 
He reads a charge to the jury made by Wil- 
liam. 8. Prior, a circuit judge in one of the 
judicial districts of Kentucky. I know that 
gentleman well. His honor and his truth are 
as pure as the ermine that he wears. Does 
that judge say that the Ku-klux is a political 
organization? Does he intimate that the or- — 
ganization is composed of rebel soldiers? So 
far from it, he says it is not a political organi- 
zation, The very charge of Judge Prior, who — 
is a Southern man, and was for freedom of: 
opinion, but for nothing else, ruthlessly ban- 
ished by Federal power during ‘the war, con- 
stitutes the highest proof of the injustice which _ 
the honorable Senator from Ohio seeks to heap _ 
upon the Commonwealth of Kentucky. Exiled 
during the war for the mere exercise of politi- 
cal opinion, when restored to the circuit bench _ 
by a most unprecedented majority, wherever — 
he sees the least disorder, the least violence, 
he makes it the subject of a special charge, in 
order that these violators of law may be brought 
to justice. via 

“I do not deny the fact that occasional acts 
of violence have been committed in Kentucky. — 
During my late administration of the executive _ 
affairs of that State, which I resigned on the — 
13th of February, it was my duty several times - 
to call the attention of the Legislature, in as- 


strong language perhaps as that used by the — 4 


Courier-Journal of Louisville, to disorders of — 


that sort, and to suggest that they should be. : q 


pn down at any cost and at every hazard. 


erhaps, during the last three and a half years. 


that i administered the government of that — 
State, a dozen instances of violence did occur, — 


not more; and what did they amount to? Cig 


There was no evidence that they were the act 
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‘of any secret political organization in that 


State. I know there are bad men in both par- 
ties; bad men do wrong everywhere; but I 


‘aver that I do not believe that the organization 
committing these outrages amounted to fifty 


men, and they confined to one locality. 
‘““What evidence is there that they were 


Confederate soldiers?) There is no proof of it. 


That outrages have been committed I do not 
deny; but I undertake to say that if the gentle- 
man will give me an investigating committee I 
can go to the great capital of Ohio, which the 
honorable Senator represents, and show more 
crime and more outrage committed in the 
single city of Cincinnati than have been com- 
mitted in the entire Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky for the last ten years. I might go to the 
State of Indiana and find vigilance committees 
who hang half a dozen at a time.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “¢ And not one 
of the men punished, either.” 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said: “I might 
go to every State; but God forbid that I shall 
ever seek to seize isolated cases in the calendar 
of crime in order to obtain materials for a cam- 
paisa speech for the next presidential election ! 

doubt whether my friend from Ohio ‘would 
have done it so early in advance except for the 
recent family jars in his own party. Desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies; and I 
think that the honorable Senator felt that he 
had to give a slap at Kentucky in order to in- 
flame the public mind and to revive the sinking 
fortunes of the Republican party.” 

Mr. Sawyer, of South Carolina, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I believe the existence of these out- 
rages isin some degree indirectly due to the 
fact that, when the new State governments 
were formed in the South, men who by educa- 
tion, by previous social position, and by expe- 
rience in such affairs were best fitted to become 
State officers, were by the laws and Constitu- 
tion excluded from such positions. In South 
Carolina it is manifest that the discontent, the 
resistance to law, and the violations of private 
rights, do not necessarily imply hostility to the 
United States Government. Doubtless there 
are attempts there to evade the revenue laws; 
there have been, I believe, one or two cases 
where violent resistance has been made to ofli- 
cers attempting to suppress illicit distillation 
by seizures and destruction of stills. But the 
same thing has occurred in other parts of the 
United States where there was no disloyalty 
suspected, but simply a desire to get unlawful 
gains and to escape the payment of taxes. It 
is doubtless a species of disloyalty to evade the 
payment of whiskey taxes, income taxes, or any 
other taxes; but, if we reason from such at- 
tempts on the part of individuals that the com- 
munity in which they live needs special legisla- 
tion to protect loyal men, we shall make an 
egregious error. 

‘“T believe that in South Carolina, at least, 
and probably in many other States, the turbu- 
lent and riotous spirit which induces these out- 
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rages comes from opposition to the local ad- 
ministration. I do not think the men who 
commit the atrocities of which we hear so 
much are more to be excused for their conduct 
because their action proceeds from the one 
cause rather than from the other. But I wish 
the fact to be clearly understood, that, while 
here and there the so-called Ku-klux Klan 
may declare their hostility to the national Goy- 
ernment, it is generally against those who sup- 
port and affiliate with the State officers that 
their blows are aimed. The pretext for their 
action is maladministration of State and county 
affairs. Their devilish doings are claimed by 
them to be in the interest of just punishment for 
crimes which otherwise would go unwhipped 
of justice. | 

‘¢The monstrous character of such a policy. 
needs no comment. All right-minded men see 
that it is anarchy, and that all the dearest 
rights of man and of society are sacrificed by 
its prevalence. When men, on never so plausi- 
ble an excuse, take the administration of jus- 
tice from the proper tribunals into their own 
hands, society is thrown back into a state of 
barbarism ;. government, in a proper sense, 
ceases to exist. If there be power under the 
Constitution to cure this evil, we cannot afford 
to refuse or postpone the labor of devising a 
remedy. 

“‘T am not prepared to deny that maladmin- 
istration has occurred in many of the Southern 
States. I know such to have been the fact. 
I do not think it would have been less likely 
to occur if the government had been in Demo- 
cratic hands. On the contrary, other things 
being equal, I think quite the reverse would 
have been the case.” 

Mr, Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, no one underrates the necessity of put- 
ting a stop to the outrages spoken of, so far 
as they exist. There may be a difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which they do ex- 
ist; but no one, I am sure, of any party, de- 
sires that they should continue. Every one, 
at least, in this chamber, desires that they 
should cease. But, desirable as it is that these 
outrages should cease, important as any Sena- 
tor may consider it to be that an end should 
be put to them, there is another thing of more 
importance than even that; and that is that 
you shall respect and obey the Constitution - 
of the United States. These evils that exist, 
great as they may be, admit them to be as 
great as even exaggeration has depicted them, 
are not near so great as would be an overthrow 
of the fundamental law of the land and the 
assumption of all power by the Congress of 
the United States. 

“There have been bills introduced in one or 
the other House of this Congress by Northern 
members, and, if any thing could more com- 
pletely demonstrate than another the danger 
of proceeding in hot haste upon such a subject, 
it would be those bills. They are bills that 
shock every sense of constitutional law in any 
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lawyer’s mind. I have one of them here be- 
fore me now, introduced into the House of 
Representatives by a colleague of my own from 
the State of Ohio, a bill which assumes that 
Oongress has as.much power in a State over 
the criminal law of the State, as much power 
to punish crimes in a State as it has within the 
District of Columbia, or in any of the forts or 
arsenals of the United States; a bill which as- 
serts for Congress just as absolute jurisdiction 
over every crime and offence, from the highest 
to the lowest, from murder to libel, from rob- 
bery to assault and battery, and the power to 
punish those crimes when committed in a State, 
as fully as Congress can punish them when com- 
mitted within the District of Columbia. And 
now, when it is proposed that Congress shall 
assume this power, the entire jurisdiction over 
crimes and offences committed within a State; 
when this stride, that no mortal man ever be- 
fore thought of, is advocated here, it is pro- 
posed that the Judiciary Committee in hot 
haste shall report some such bill, and that 
within the few remaining days of this session ! 
Why, sir, it is simply madness, I would almost 
say, if I did not see that it is proposed by sane 
men. . 

‘‘Now, Mr. President, I wish to say some- 
thing further on this question. The constitu- 
tional question involved is as to the power of 
Congress to go into a State and punish offences, 
not against the laws of the United States, which 
Congress has any right to pass, but merely to 
punish ordinary murder, ordinary assault and 
battery, ordinary crimes, such as are punisha- 
ble by the State law. Whenever that question 
shall come, if there is any respect left for the 
Constitution, if there is any respect left for the 
decisions of your Supreme Court, I will show 
you by the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as well as by the plain text 
of the Constitution, that you have no such 
power at all. No question was ever more sol- 
emnly decided than was this very question in 
an opinion delivered by John Marshall himself, 
that you have no such power. That was un- 
der the Constitution before the fourteenth 
amendment was adopted, it is true; but will 
anybody tell me where he can find in this four- 
teenth amendment any power to invade the 
States, and take the entire punishment of 
crime, the entire jurisdiction of crimes com- 
mitted within a State, into the hands of Con- 
gress? I do hope, that at least the lawyers 
of this body, whose education and habits ought 
to give them some reverence for law, some re- 
spect for precedent, some regard for the Con- 
stitution, will pause and consider before they 
are driven to such a pretension as this. 
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and without excitement, it would shrink with 
horror from attempting to exercise, We have 
seen too much of that in the past history of 
the country; but I do hope that the time has 
not come when, for the purpose of curing one 
evil, the very law-making body of the Gov- 
ernment, each member of which is sworn 
to support the Constitution, will commit the 
far greater evil of overthrowing that instru- 
ment ! 

“This is the state of this case. Here, sir, 


is a law, a law which has been in force now — 
nearly a year, with Republicans everywherein — 


these States to execute that law, everywhere 


having power to execute it, the judges of your | 


own appointment, the jurors selected by your 
own marshals, and they the appointees of the 


President of the United States, with every pow- — 


er with which Governmert can clothe a judi- 
ciary; and now we are told that we must have 
some more law of the same kind. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we can have no better law of the same 
kind than the bills which have been presented 
tous, I hold that the less of that law we have 
the better. 


‘‘ The provision in the Constitution, in regard : 
resident putting down insurrection — 


to the 
when called upon by the Executive or the Legis- 


lature of a State, relates to insurrection against — 


the State; but that does not limit the power 


of the President to put down insurrections in — 


the country. There is the power to put down 


insurrections against the Government of the — 
United States; and although the act of 1795, © 


Congress not anticipating such a case, failed to 
provide for it, yet, by the act of 1862, you did 


provide for it, and gave the power to the Presi- — 
dent to call out the militia whenever the neces- 


sity existed to put down insurrections against 
the Government of the United States. 
you have the judicial power which I have shown 
you, and you have the executive power, the 
President clothed with power under your act 


to even call out the militia to put down insur- — 
rection against the Government of the United — 


States. 


Then © 


‘** My object in making these remarks is to : 


show that this is not a subject that is to be — 
decided in a day, unless your Judiciary Com-— 


mittee, instead of being a committee of law- 
yers, instead of being a committee to find out 


what the law and the Constitution is, and ad- — 


vise the Senate, is to be a mere scrivener, to — 
put into the form of law what party, what 


clamor may demand. Then you may comm 


them to report to-day or to-morrow, butifthey — 


are to be lawyers, if they are to exercise the 


learning that they are supposed to possess, and — 
the brains which they are supposed to have, — 


a ee eS tte 


‘‘T know it has been said that ‘hard cases 
make shipwreck of principle.’ It is an old 
maxim of the lawyer; and hard cases or sup- 
posed emergencies too often make shipwreck 
of constitutions. JI know, that under a great 
clamor of excitement Congress may be induced 
to exercise powers that, in its sober moments, 


if they are conscientious men, you must give 
them time to do it, that they may report that __ 
which they can defend when reported, and 
which the Senate can adopt without bringing __ 
shame and confusion upon the face of every 
man here who claims to be a lawyer.” _ 

While the resolution was under considera- | 
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tion, on March 23d, a message was received 
from the President of the United States, 

Mr. Conkling, of New York: “I move that 
the message lie on the table and be printed.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘‘I have two 
or three objections to the resolution. The first 
is, that Congress has no constitutional power 
whatever to pass suchalaw. The second is, 
that if Congress did pass such a law it would be 
as impotent to execute it as, and more so than, 
the State authorities and the State courts, In 
the third place, in view of the state of society 
existing in Kentucky after the termination of 
the great civil war, and after the people were 
deprived, without authority of the Constitu- 
tion, by a usurped power of Congress, of a 
thousand millions of their property, though 
there had been a pledge to them, a positive, 
reiterated pledge to them, by Congress, by the 
Executive, by the members of the Cabinet, 
that the war was waged only to put down 
armed rebellion, and not to invade the States, 
or their governments, or their institutions, or 
their property; and after again they were 
pledged to the payment of $10,000,000 for 
their property twice over, and you put a repu- 
diation of this pledge in an amendment, a pre- 
tended and surreptitious amendment of the 
Constitution; I say as to a people thus out- 
raged, as have been the people of Kentucky 
by their own Government, against all its pro- 
fessions of good faith, it is not strange that 
disorder should exist to some extent in that 
State, and that it should take time and reflec- 
tion and sober reason to bring the people of 
the State to their correction; and that is the 
only corrective.” 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, said: “TI shall con- 
clude what I have to say by expressing my 
opinion about this policy of the Republican 
party, not only in the reconstruction measures 
themselves, but in the continued series of ag- 
gressions in that line of policy which are never 
intermitted. One encroachment after another 
follows close upon the heels of its predecessor. 
They claim to go one point, and that they will 
be satisfied with that advantage; but it is only 
a stepping-stone to still further and greater 
usurpations. And, sir, I have to say that, in 
my judgment, this whole reconstruction busi- 
ness was a bald and flagrant usurpation and 
_ lawless outrage upon our written Constitution, 
intended to obliterate State lines, State power, 
and State pride, and to centralize the whole 
powers of Government here at the centre of 
the country. The contrivers of these measures 
have now thrown off the mask, and, embold- 
ened by the result of the last presidential 
election, which they claim affirmed the meas- 
ures which they had already passed, they by 
fraud imposed upon the people of the United 
States the fifteenth amendment. The laws by 
which that amendment are sought to be car- 
ried out are not warranted even by the amend- 
ment itself, nor is the present measure now 
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pending in Congress warranted by the four- 
teenth amendment, under which it seeks to 
shelter itself. 

“*T shall, perhaps, be told that these senti- 
ments are revolutionary. Everybody who 
maintains that this Congress has not the power 
to sweep away the Constitution when it pleases 
is denounced as revolutionary. When they 
with one stroke, in the reconstruction meas- 
ures, swept away the fifth and sixth amend- 
ments to the Constitution, securing persons 
and property, securing the right of trial by 
jury, securing a trial, according to due process 
of law, of every one charged with crime, and 
substituting in its place the drum-head court- 
martial, all who maintained that this was un- 
constitutional and that Congress had no power 
to do this act, that there was no authority in 
any public body in the United States to do it, 
were denounced as revolutionists. When we 
declared that Congress had no power to pass 
a bill of attainder, by which whole communi- 
ties of people were convicted and punished 
without due process of law, although the Con- 
stitution of the United States declares in so 
many words that ‘Congress shall pass no bill 
of attainder or ex post facto law,’ we were 
denounced as revolutionists. And so also, 
when we proclaimed that Congress could not, 
in defiance of the express letter of the Consti- 
tution, pass an ex post facto law, a law fixing 
a different punishment than that which had 
been previously affixed for an offence after the 
offence was committed; when we declared 
that. Congress had no power to pass such a 
law, that it was forbidden by the express Jan- 
guage of the Constitution, that any law in de- 
fiance and in derogation of the express prohi- 
bitions of the Constitution was null and void, 
we were responded to, ‘That is revolution- 
ary.’ *. 
rf Now, sir, let me tell the Senators that these 
rights belonged to the people of our blood 
before the Constitution was made. Every man 
who has read English history, and especially 
those who are descended from the people of 
that race, has pondered over the history of 
the struggle, which for a thousand years has 
lasted, to secure these rights and to guard 
them against tyranny and despotism. Men 
have suffered death on the battle-field and 
upon the scaffold and at the stake and in dun- 
geons rather than yield up these rights to the 
arbitrary kings who reigned over those people; 
and they have always succeeded in maintain- 
ing them, though for a brief period they might 
be trampled under foot, and they often made 
their rulers pay the penalty for their crimes 
in attempting to destroy and take away these 
precious boons, these guarantees of their per- 
sonal freedom and security. One king laid 
his head upon the block, and his race and 
descendants were exiled and died wanderers 
away from their homes because they attempted 
to rob the people of these precious charters of 
their liberties. We have always read those 
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pages of history that told of these deeds of our 
brave ancestors with a stern joy when they 
exacted this punishment from their oppressors, 
and now are we to yield up these rights which 
have come to us through so many historic 
struggles and which have been affirmed to us 
in the Constitution; are we to yield them up 
to a set of upstart tyrants, because, if we refuse 
to do it, we are to be denounced as revolu- 
tionists ?” ; 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘ Mr, Presi- 
dent, I propose for a short time to consider 
the legal question that is involved in this con- 
troversy. The first section of the fourteenth 
amendment declares that— 

No State shall make or enforce any law: which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 

rocess of law, nor deny to any pares within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

“The fifth section declares— 


The Congress shall have power by appropriate 
legislation to enforce the provisions of this article. 


‘““ The clause to which I call especial attention 
is that which says that no State shall ‘deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.’ If a State fails to 
secure to a certain class of people the equal 
protection of the laws, it is exactly equivalent 
to denying such protection. Whether that fail- 
ure is wilful or the result of inability can 
make no difference, and is a question into which 
it is not important that Congress should enter. 
The meaning of the Constitution is, that every 
person shall have the equal protection of the 
laws. It is in its nature an affirmative provi- 
sion, and not simply a negative on the power 
of the States. Will it be pretended that the 
meaning would be changed if it read, ‘ every 
person in the United States shall be entitled to 
the equal protection of the laws?’ It means 
to confer upon every person the right to such 
protection, and therefore gives to Congress the 
power to secure the enjoyment of that right. 
Whenever the Constitution confers a power or 
guarantees a right, it gives also the means of 
exercising the power and protecting the right. 

“The Government can act only upon indi- 
viduals, It cannot prevent the Legislature of 
a State from passing an act, or compel the pas- 
sage of an act. If the effect of the amend- 
ment is simply that the United States shall 
exert a negative upon a State, it amounts to 
but very little, and in fact would result only 
in a lawsuit, and would, in effect, nullify the 
concluding section of the amendment, which 
gives to Congress the power to enforce the 
amendment by appropriate legislation. There 
can be no legislation to enforce it as against a 
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shall not have the power to coin money. How | 


can that provision be enforced except by mak- 
ing it a penal offence for any person to coin 
money under color of the authority of a State? 

‘“‘ This principle was recognized by Congress 
in the act passed for the enforcement of the 
fifteenth amendment, which is in form like the 


fourteenth, a prohibition upon the States, de-' — 


claring that no State shall deny or abridge suf- 
frage on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. In that act Congress 


assumed the power to protect the right of suf- — 


frage, not only against any law that might be 
passed by a State, but against a mob, against 


any lawless individual, against the unauthor- __ 
ized act of any public officer or election board, — 


It proceeded upon the hypothesis that the 
amendment conferred upon colored men an 
absolute right to vote upon the same terms 
and conditions with white men, and that Con- 
gress had the power to protect and enforce 
this right against individuals or organizations, 


- whether acting in open violence or under color 


of State law. : 


“ Believing that the fourteenth amendment — 


intended to secure to every person the equal 


protection of the laws, it is competent for Con- 


gress to furnish such protection by appropriate _ 


legislation. If there be organizations in any 


of the States having for their purpose to deny — 
to any class or condition of men equal protec- 
tion, to deny to them the equal enjoyment of — 


rights that are secured by the Constitution of 
the United States, it is the right and duty of 
Congress to make such organizations and com- 
binations an offence against thé United States, 
and punishable by such pains and penalties as 
may be prescribed. Whatever conspiracy may 


be formed having for its purpose to createa 


terror which shall deter any class of people 
from the exercise of those rights, it is a direct 


infringement of this amendment which may — 


be punished by the laws of the United States.” 


Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “It has been — 
said here that it would be a good thing, and — 


tend to produce peace in the South, if this 


body, by a unanimous vote, should show that 
it was disposed to exercise all the powers — 


properly vested in it by the Constitution to — 
produce peace in the country. Well, sir, if that — 
is desired by Senators, they can have a unani- — 


mous vote very easily. All they have to do 
is to put this resolution in a proper shape, 
they can have the unanimous vote, I 
may venture to say, of this Senate; and, if it is 


not put in a proper shape, what is the reason? — 


There can be only one reason, it seems to me, 


why it is kept in a shape which is obnoxious 


to some of the Senators; and that is that it 


may not receive a unanimous vote, that it may 


and 
think I 
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State. A criminal law cannot be made against 
a State. A State cannot be indicted or pun- 
ished as such. The legislation which OCon- 
gress is authorized to enact must operate, if at 
ul, upon individuals, 

“The Constitution declares that the States 


go abroad to the country that the Democratic _ 
Senators on this floor are opposed to proper 
legislation. I wish to say that if the resolu-- 
tion is persisted in in its present form—andI 
for one shall not be able to vote for it in that — 
form—that fact will furnish no reason whatso 
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Hill, Johnston, Kellogg, 


_ bett, Cragin, Edmunds, 
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ever to charge me with being any friend, any 
aider, any countenancer of disorder anywhere 
in the republic. 

“*T have only a word to add to what I said 
just now. I have spoken of the positive man- 
ner in which it is asserted in the resolution of 
my colleague that certain facts are proved, and 
haye said that I presumed he referred for that 
proof to the report made by the select com- 
mittee of this body on the subject of affairs in 
the State of North Carolina. I have glanced 
over that report as fully as I could do in the 
limited time I have had to examine it and the 
multitude of other things demanding my atten- 
tion, and I undertake to say that the result of 
my investigation is this: that no man ever 
was convicted in a court of justice of the 
slightest offence known to the law upon such 
testimony as is found in that report. 

_“ More than nine-tenths of all that I have 
read of the testimony it contains is mere hear- 
say, witnesses swearing, not to what they 
knew, not to what they had seen, but simply 
to what they had heard; and the testimony 
even of those witnesses who seem to be the 
most important and most relied upon, the 
common informers of these Ku-klux men, the 
men who have turned State’s evidence, and 
some of them with the price of their apostacy 
in their pockets—the testimony even of those 
men is, more than nine-tenths of it, simple, 
unaltered hearsay; men who had seen nothing 
done, who knew of nothing of their own knowl- 
edge, but who retailed what they had heard.” 

- The Vice-President: ‘‘The question recurs 
on agreeing to the resolution.” 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: | 

Yzas—Messrs. Anthony, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Caldwell, Chandler, playin, Cole, Conkling, Cor- 

enton, Ferry of Michigan, 
Frelinghuysen, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, 
Hitchcock, Howe, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, Mor- 
ton, Nye, Patterson, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, 
Sawyer. Scott, Sherman, Spencer Stewart, Sumner, 
West, Wilson, Windom, and Wright—3s, 

Nays—Messrs, Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Davis of ere: avis of West Virginia, Hamil- 
ton of Maryland, Kelly, Saulsbury, Stevenson, Stock- 
ton, and Thurman—12. 

Assent—Messrs. Ames, Buckingham, Cameron, 
Carpenter, Ferry of Connecticut, Flana an, Gilbert, 
Lewis, Morrill of Maine, 
Osborn, Pomeroy, Robertson, Schurz, Sprague, Tip- 
ton, Trumbull, and Vickers—20, 


“So the resolution was agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That as organized bands of lawless and 
desperate men, mainly composed of soldiers of the 
late rebel armies, armed, disciplined, and disguised 
and bound by oaths and secret obligations, are proved 
to exist in the State of North Carolina, and have, by 
force, terror, and violence, defied civil authority in 
that State, and by organized perjury have rendered 
the courts powerless to punish the crimes they have 
committed, thus overthrowing the safety of person 
and Property, and the rights which are the primary 
basis of civi government, and which are guaranteed 
oh the Constitution of the United States to all its 
citizens; and as there is good reason to believe that 
similar organizations exist, and have produced simi- 

ar results in many parts of the late insurrectionary 
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States: therefore, the J udiciary Committee is in- 
structed to report a bill or bills to enable the Presi- 
dent and the courts of the United States to execute 
the laws, punish and prevent such organized vio- 
lence, and secure to all citizens the rights so guaran- 
teed to them; and that said committee be instructed 
to report as soon as practicable. 


In the Senate, on March 17th, Mr. Anthony, 
of Rhode Island, said: “I offer a concurrent 
resolution, and I wish to state that this con- 
current resolution covers the same ground as a 
resolution which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives for investigating into the alleged 
disorders in the Southern States. An investi- 
gation has been ordered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I suppose it is not improper for me 
to state, as everybody knows it; and this is a 
concurrent resolution proposing that the Sen- 
ate shall be represented upon that committee; 
and it will enable us to dispense, I suppose, 
with the committee we already have on that 
subject. The only difference between this and 
the resolution that’ has been adopted by the 
House of Representatives, and the committee 
that has now been appointed in the Senate, is 
to provide that there shall be one investigation 
in which both Houses shall participate, and of 
course the Senators upon both sides of the 
Chamber will be represented upon the com- 
mittee. If there be no objection I should like 
to have it read, and I think it would facilitate 
business if it were put on its passage.” 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That a joint 
committee consisting of five Senators and seven Rep- 
resentatives be appointed, whose duty it shall be to 
inquire into the condition of the late insurrectionary 
States so far as regards the execution of the laws 
and the safety of the lives and property of citizens 
of the United States, with leave to report at any 
time the result of their investigation to the two’ 
Houses of Congress, with such recommendations as 
ee may deem expedient; that said committee be 
authorized to employ clerks and stenographers, to 
sit during the recess, tosend for persons and papers, 
to take testimony, and to visit at their PSTD: 


through swb-committees, any portion of the sai 


States during the recess of Congress, and to print 
and make public from time to time during the recess 
the results of their investigations; and the expenses 
of said committee shall be Aes out of the contingent 
funds of the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘I would 
suggest that, upon reflection, it seems to me 
that committee had better be seven on the 
part of the Senate, and nine on the part of the 
House, and I say seven on the part of the 
Senate because we now have a committee of 
seven, and I think it would be better to con- 
tinue those same gentlemen. I suggest it, and 
perhaps the Senator from Rhode Island wiil 
agree to it.” 

Mr. Anthony: ‘I do not see any objection, 
if Senators around me do not.” 

The resolution was subsequently adopted. 


In the House, on March 20th, the above 
resolution was considered. 
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Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, said: “I offer 
as an amendment what I send to the Chair, 
and call the previous question upon the reso- 
lution and amendment.” 

The amendment of Mr. Dawes was read, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause, and insert 
the following: 

That a joint committee consisting of seven Senators 
and fourteen Representatives be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to inquire into the condition of the 
late insurrectionary States so far as regards the exe- 
cution of the laws and the safety of the lives and 

roperty of the citizens of the United States, with 
eave to report, at any time during the next or an 
subsequent session of Congress, the result of their 
investigation to either or both Houses of Congress, 
with such recommendations as they may deem ex- 
pedient ; that said committee be authorized to em- 
ploy clerks and stenographers, to sit during the re- 
cess, and to send for persons and papers, to admin- 
ister oaths and take testimony, and to visit at their 
discretion, through sub-committees, any portions of 
said States during the recess of Congress; and 
expenses of said committee shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of said committee. 


Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: “I de- 
sire to say that the reason why this resolution 
should be debated is this: it is charged upon 
us that there are no outrages at the South, and 
therefore it is quite necessary that we should 
have this committee to clear the skirts of the 
Southern people; it is quite necessary that we 
should have this committee in order to instruct 
the Republican party and the loyal people of 
the country how this matter stands. Upon 
that question I deem, for one, that the public 
mind is sufficiently instructed to know that 
there is legislation necessary. But, if it is not, 
we have got a report from a committee of the 
Senate. We have members here from every 
State in this Union who can tell us how these 
things are, and here upon this floor we can 
investigate the matter better than we can else- 
where. 

** Now, let us see what will happen if we ap- 
point this committee and send it down South. 
If the state of things exists that I believe exists 
there, no man can come before the committee 
without fear of his life. If he should come 
before the committee and tell the truth about 
the Ku-klux outrages, the moment the com- 
mittee was withdrawn that moment he would 
be run out of the country, and if he testified 
to any thing it would be shown that he was a 
vagabond because he had run away; whereas 
the Democratic party could bring every Demo- 
crat in the South before this committee, and 
they can tes®fy to their version of the story, 
which the committee, a Republican committee 
with a Republican majority, will be bound to 
report as the state of things in the South. 
They will be bound to report it, because they 
cannot get any thing else. They will pile up 
before you and the country that evidence. I 
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is a singular spectacle, that without debate, 
except such as is prayed for in all the terms of 
entreaty that can be put to my colleague to get 
five minutes to say so much—without debate, 
without examination, for it has not been de- 


bated in either House, on a question upon — 


which the Republican party is divided, at least 


in the middle on this floor—for there are plenty — 


of gentlemen here to overcome the supposititious 
majority—the resolution is to be forced through 


by the aid of Democratic votes, and then it will — 


be followed, as the former resolution was, by 


a motion to adjourn sine die, so as to cut off 4 


every other legislation.” 


Mr. Dawes: “Mr. Speaker, this is not a 


question of side. It is one that commends 
itself to the serious deliberation of every mem- 
ber of this House on either side. And he who 


attempts to make party capital of it, who puts | 


party position before his country in the con- 
sideration of this the gravest of all questions 
that meet us here at the threshol 
Congress, comes short, in my opinion, of the 


full measure of his duty. And he, sir, who — 


insists on some particular measure, who comes 
here and says aut Cesar aut nullus, will fail, 
in my apprehension, of working out the prob- 
lem which is forced upon this Congress, whether 


of this — 


or not out of all the débris and disintegration — 


of the rebellion we are competent fully to re- 
build this Union. 
“Sir, I cannot feel that when we come to 


discuss the question of peace, of life and death, © 
in ten or eleven States of this Union, we ought — 
to talk about the question whether we are — 


Democrats or Republicans, whether we are 
working. with one side or the other. I mar- 
vel, sir, at the mind that can find food in these 
days from such husks as that. 

‘Sir, it is possible for us, in my “opinion, 
with such a committee as these two bodies are 


capable of forming from the ablest and most — 


impartial members of both branches of both — 


political sides, to enter calmly and deliberately 
into an investigation not only of the questions 
of fact alleged and denied on the one side an 


on the other, but of those other questions which — 
What is the rem- — 
edy for this evil in this diseased state of the 
public mind, in this unsettled and inflamed 


trouble all thoughtful men. 


condition of the people in the Southern States? 


What isthe remedy? What are the facts and — 
what is the remedy? I am satisfied, sir, that — 


such a committee can be selected, from both 


sides of this and the other branch of Congress, — 
as shall command the respect and confidence — 
of the country, and as shall give the assurance 


that it goes forth, not in the interest of an 


party, but in the interest of the country alone.” ~ a. 
Py 
amendment offered by Mr. Dawes; and it was 


The question was taken on agreeing to the 


decided as follows: 
Yras—Messrs, Acker, Adams, 


Ambler, Archer, 
Austin Blair, 


sl 
aa 
. 


ean Ae Gt. Tae en ey 


cow 


Arthur, Banks, Beck, Bigby Biggs 
James G. Blair Brakbot, Bright, James Brooks, 
Buffinton, Burchard, Caldwell, Campbell, Carroll; | 
Comingo, Conger, Cook, Cox, Crebs, Critcher, Cross 


think the Democratic party did wisely, and they 
are pretty wise, when they voted on Wednes- 
day to establish this committee. And here 
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land, Davis, Dawes, De Large, Dox, DuBose, Duke, 
Eldridge Ely, Farnsworth, Farwell, Finkelnbur 4 
Forker, Fr e, Garrett, Getz, Golladay, Goodrich, 
Griffith, Hale, Hambleton, Handley, Harper, George 
E. Harris, Hawley, Hay, John W. Hazleton, Here- 
ford, Hill, Holman, Kendall, Kerr, Ketcham, King, 
Lamison, ‘Lam ort, macy, Lewis, Lowe, Manson, 
McClelland, McCormick, McCra McGrew, Me- 
Henry, McIntyre, McJunkin, McKinney, McNeely, 
Mereur, Merriam, Benjamin F, een Moore, 
Morey, Morgan, Morphis, Negley, Niblack, Eli Per- 
ry, Peters, Poland, Potter, Price, Prindle, Randall, 

ead, Edward Y, Rice, John M. Rice, Ritchie, Ellis 
Ii. Roberts, William R. Roberts, Robinson, Rogers, 
Scofield, Sheldon, Sherwood, Shober, Slater, Slo- 
cum, Sloss, R. Milton Speer, Stevens, Storm, Suther- 
land, Swann, Terry, Thomas, haem es ke Townsend, 
Tuthill, Van Trump, Vaughan, Waddell, Wake- 
man, Walden, Waldron, Wells, Wheeler, Whit- 
thorne, Willard, Williams of New York, Wood, and 
Young—127. 

Nays-—Messrs, Averill, Barber, Beatty, Bingham, 
Bird, George M. Brooks, Buckley, Burdett, Benjamin 
I. Butler, Cobb, Coburn, Cotton, Creely, Darrall, 
Donnan, Dunnell, Eames, Elliott, Charles Foster, 
Garfield, Havens, Gerry W. Hazleton, Hoar, Hooper, 
- Kelley, Killinger, Monroe, Orr, Packard, Palmer, 
Parker, Peck, Perce, Porter, Rainey, Rusk, Sawyer, 
Secley, Sessions, Shanks, ot eig! Ok H. Boardman 
Smith, John A. Smith, Snyder, Thomas J. Speer, 
Sprague, Stevenson, Stoughton, Stowell, Sypher, 

affe, Turner, Twitchell, Tyner, Wallace, Walls, 
Whiteley, Williams of Indiana, Jeremiah M, Wilson, 
— and John T. Wilson—60, 

Nor Votrrye—Messrs. Ames, Barry, Roderick R, 

. Butler, Clarke, Dickey, Duell, Henry D. Foster, Hal- 
deman, Halsey, Hanks, Harmer, John T. Harris, 
Hays, Kinsella Leach, Lynch, Marshall, Maynard, 
McKee, Merrick, Mitchell, Leonard Myers, Packer, 
Pendleton, Aaron F. eM Platt, Roosevelt, Shoe- 
maker, Worthington C. Smith St. John Dwight 
Townsend, Upson, Voorhees, Warren, Washburn, 
‘and Winchester—36. 


So the amendment of Mr. Dawes was agreed 


0. 

In the Senate, on March 21st, the amend- 
ment of the House was considered. 

Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, said: “I will 
move to amend the amendment by restoring 
the clause stricken out by the House, giving 
the committee authority to print and make 
public, from time to time, the results of their 
investigations during the recess.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “I think the 
amendment is a very important one, and vir- 
tually defeats one of the principal purposes of 
the resolution. I hope we shall not agree to 
it. 

The Vice-President: ‘The Senator from 
Rhode Island moves to amend the amendment 
of the House of Representatives by adding 
‘and said committee shall have power to print 
and make public, from time to time during the 
recess, the results of their investigations.’ ” 

Mr, Thurman, of Ohio, said; “That strikes 
me as a very novel proposition.” 

Mr, Anthony: ‘That is the way we passed 
it.’ 

Mr. Thurman: “It entirely escaped my ob- 
servation. If I had noticed it in the original 
resolution I should have submitted some re- 
marks upon it and have asked the Senate to 
strike it out. The committee is to make pub- 
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lic from time to time during the recess of Con- 
gress the result of its investigations; it is to 
peor to the people from time to time, to pub- 
lish the results of the investigation; that is, 
they are at the public expense to make a set 
of electioneering documents to go before the 
public, not for the benefit of Congress—be- 
cause they can make their report on the first 
day of the next session in ample time for it to 
be considered by Congress—but they are to 
print at the public expense, to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, from time to 
time as political exigencies may require, such 
statements as a majority of the committee may 
declare to be the results of their investiga- 
tion! meant, 

“T am not willing to trust the committee 
with any such power. I believe that almost 
the whole of this thing is a simple attempt to 
manufacture political and partisan capital; and 
Iam not willing to trust any body of men, Sen- 
ators or others, with the power to go travelling 
around and issuing from time to time political 
bulletins to affect the elections of the country. 
What business have we to do any such thing 
as that? Who has made us the publishers of 
partisan pamphlets at the public expense to in- 
fluence elections? No, sir; if this investiga- 
tion is in good faith, if it is for the purpose of 
enlightening the Senate and enlightening the 
House of Representatives, so that we may be 
enabled to pass such laws as we have con- 
stitutional power to pass, that object will be 
achieved by the committee making its report 
to the Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives at the meeting of the next session of Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “‘ Mr. President, 
if it is true, as has been argued upon the floor 
of the Senate, and as is charged by the Demo- 
cratic press generally, that the alleged outrages 
in the South have no existence in fact, are 
manufactured for a political purpose, the South 
is more interested than anybody else in having 
the truth known. The belief now exists that 
these outrages are occurring in the South, and 
it has the effect to keep emigration and to keep 
capital from the South, and is doing the South 
the deepest possible injury. But if these re- 
ports, of which the air is full, coming from 
many States, and: all of the same character, 
and without concert with each other, be false, 
it is the interest of the South especially that 
that falsehood be made known. 

‘* Now, I ask, why it is that this investiga- 
tion has been opposed at every step? The Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman) says that we 
propose to have this investigation in order to 
make political capital. If the truth of these 
charges is established, the Senator seems to 
consider that that operates against his party. 
That is a concession on his part. If the truth 
of these things is not established, it goes for 
the benefit of his party. If, then, these things 
are true, he ought to be willing to have the in- 
vestigation simply with a view to party advan- 
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tage. ButI put it upon a higher ground: that 
the truth ought to be known, and, if these sto- 
ries are false, the world should know it. If 
they are true, the whole country should know 


it. 

“Mr. President, I understood that this reso- 
lution of investigation was accepted by our 
Democratic friends as a substitute for legisla- 
tion; that, to prevent legislation with a view 
of putting down these outrages, they were will- 
ing, especially in the House of Representatives, 
to grant this investigation. That was my un- 
derstanding; but the Senator from Ohio wants 
the results of the investigation locked up until 
next winter. Whatever may be the proof of 
murder and of outrage, however insecure the 
lives of Republicans throughout the South may 
be, the facts must be locked up and concealed 
until next winter! Now, I want to know 
what the object of that is. This committee is 
not to legislate, but is to diffuse information, to 
give us the true condition of the South; and I 
insist that as fast as that is obtained, as it goes 
from State to State, it should be published. 

“Tf the investigation shows that there is 
peace and security in any one State of the 
South, let us know it as soon as the committee 
leaves there. If, on the other hand, it shows 
that there is no security for life and property, 
but that murder and crime are rampant, let the 
world know it at once. Why does the Senator 
want it locked up until next winter?” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘Mr. President, 
the Senator from Indiana says that, if the Scuth 
is guiltless of the enormities that are charged, 
in the interest of the South the result of this 
investigation should be published as soon as 
possible, because the reports that are made are 
prejudicial to the South, prevent immigration, 
and delay the achievement of the prosperity 
for which she seeks. I believe, too, that a per- 
fectly fair and complete investigation, made 
under no bias to State results for partisan pur- 
poses, will be a benefit to the South, and that 
the sooner the true state of facts shall be known 
the better it will be, not only for the South, 
but for the whole United States. I believe 
that as firmly as anybody, not that I suppose 
it possible that this committee will not bring 
forth a mass of testimony showing that out- 
rages have been committed here and there. 
Appoint a roving commission to go over the 
Northern States, with power to find and inquire 
whether person and property are safe, whether 
outrages are committed or not, and what a 
body of testimony could such a committee ac- 
cumulate ! 

‘But, if we are to have an investigation, let 
us have it. And when we do go into this inves- 
tigation, and when it comes to be considered 
by the Senate, I beg Senators to look once more 
at history, and to find that by no armed tyran- 
ny, by no treading of people under the heel, has 
order ever been restored, unless it was the or- 
der of despotism, the silence of its reign. No, 
sir; if you want the people of the South to be 
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orderly, give them good government; let them 
govern themselves according to the nature and 
spirit of our free institutions; let the intelli- 
gence of the country have fair play; let the 
honesty and economy that everybody will ad- 
mit existed in those States before the civil war, 
whatever faults they may have had, once more 
take place. Let mere adventurers retire to the 
background, or hide themselves in the holes 
from which they came; let once more the peo- 
ple feel that they have a Constitution that will 
be enforced, laws that they respect; and once 
more you will have peace and order there as 
well as you have anywhere.” ’ 

Mr, Wilson, of Massachusetts, said: “Mr. — 
President, it seems to me that, after the speech 
to which we have just listened, we might as 
well lay this resolution for a committee upon 
the table, and have the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary report a bill to carry out the fourteenth 
amendment, to go within the line of constitu- 
tional authority, and walk up to the extreme 
verge of constitutional power to protect the 
people of the country. Sir, I think we have 
made a mistake in proposing this committee 
of investigation. I see nothing to be gained 
by it, and I see that needed legislation is to be 
postponed by its adoption. We should legis- 
late now. 

“Talk about the facts, Mr. President! Men 
whose eyes are open, who have ordinary intel- 
ligence, who do not deny truths when truths 
are presented to them, know thatwe have facts _ 
enough upon which to base our legislation. — 
The eyes and the ears of the world have been 
open for the last six years. If the Senator 
from Ohio has closed his eyes, if other Sena- 
tors have closed theirs, there are some persons 
in the country that have some little knowledge 
of the history of the last six years. 

‘* Now, Mr. President, open, read, and ex- 
amine the reports made by the officers of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and Whee do they disclose? 
They disclose scenes of violence, wrongs, out- 
rages, murders, that dishonor and disgrace the 
whole country. Open the reports of your Army 
officers; take the reports of General Thomas, 
the grandest hero of the war. They are on 
file; they have been published. We can fur- 
nish copies to gentlemen who doubt. Read 
the reports of your officers in all the depart- 


ments into which the South was divided after 4g 


the war, and the evidence disclosed—” <" 
Mr. Blair, of Missouri, said: ‘I hope the 
Senator from Massachusetts will not cmit the 
report made by General Grant when he went 
down there.” r 
Mr. Wilson: “TI do not propose to omit the 
report of General Grant. It wasa pene 
and rapid survey, and did not give a great dea 
of information. But, Mr. President, you will 
find that Sickles, and Meade, and Thomas, and 


Sheridan, and the officers under them who 


were stationed there, who had opportunities 
to know, reported the facts, and the facts are 
upon record, and they cannot be sneered at, 
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they cannot be denied any more than you can 
deny the rebellion itself.’ 

Mr. Hill, of Georgia, said: ‘‘ I was disposed, 
when it was proposed, to vote for this resolu- 
tion; and I am not averse to doing it yet. I 
supposed the object of the resolution to be 
whatit purports to be—to obtain information 
of the exact condition of the late insurrection- 
ary States. That condition is but imperfectly 
exhibited to the Senate by the testimony that 
has been brought here by a very important 
committee who have been examining into the 
subject of late. 

‘““T have my own impression as to what is 

the state of affairs in Georgia generally. I 
have very strong convictions upon my mind— 
they may be erroneous, but I do not think they 
are—as to the existence of any extensive or- 
ganization in that State akin to the Ku-klux. 
If there be such an organization, it has certainly 
been kept wonderfully secret. It does not oc- 
cur to me that there can be ten thousand of 
the citizens of Georgia, or five thousand, held 
together by a sort of esprit de corps for the 
perpoee of committing wrongs, acts of law- 
essness upon defenceless individuals, without 
having some common centre, some concert. 
It is difficult to see how any body of men en- 
gaged in any pursuit, whether it be laudable 
or otherwise, in any extended State like that, 
could carry on their operations successfully 
without haying some common centre from 
which went forth orders that were to be obeyed 
and respected. Hence it occurs that even 
among so valuable an association of men as 
are the Masons—and it is so with most reli- 
gious denominations, etc.—they find it neces- 
sary, for the dissemination of the great truths 
and principles they would inculcate, to have 
a common place of meeting, where they con- 
fer with each other. 

““T do not think that in the State of Georgia 
there has ever been a State meeting on this 
subject. There may have been in a town or 
in some hamlet, some little insignificant local- 
ity; but I have no idea that there has ever 
been a great Ku-klux convention assembled in 
the State of Georgia. I do not believe any 
such thing. Ihave heard of outrages, of crimes 
that were very deplorable and very similar to 
those detailed in the testimony of the North 
Carolina witnesses, as having occurred in 
Georgia. Some of them at the time seemed 
too shocking to be believed, too lawléss to be 
credited ; but these instances were not general, 
and they were limited in their extent; they 
were confined to a few counties; and I do not 
think there is any general spirit of lawlessness 
abroad in that State. 

“‘T surely have no objection, indeed I wonld 
prefer, that intelligent gentlemen appointed 
from the two Houses of Congress should visit 
Georgia, travel over the State, even if what 
was predicted by a distinguished member of 
the other House should be the result, namely, 
that they would be treated with such excessive 
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kindness by everybody they met that it would 
tend to dissipate the idea that there were law- 
less men there. If so, very well. I hope they 
will be met in that way. They certainly will 
be by myself and by my neighbors if they 
should come in the direction I live. I will 
welcome them, and I believe the people of that 
region will; and in a work of mere inquiry to 
ascertain how much of wrong, how much of 
lawlessness exists in the State, I am of the 
opinion decidedly, that a very overwhelming 
majority of the people of Georgia will see no 
impropriety in it.” 

Mr. Casserly, of California, said: ‘‘ When 
this resolution for a committee of investigation 
was in the Senate, before it went to the House 
of Representatives, I voted for it. I voted for 
it cheerfully. Idid not then notice the provi- 
sion that the committee might from time to 
time report during the recess, Had I noticed 
it, I am not certain that I should have been 
restrained from voting for the resolution. There 
appeared to be at that time a sort of era of 
good feeling in the Senate on the general sub- 
ject of the alleged outrages in the South. There 
were many circumstances which led me to the 
opinion, or at least the hope, that the majority 
here did really desire a candid and fair inves- 
tigation, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts just as they are in the South in regard to 
the alleged disorders, and that upon facts so 
ascertained the Senate would then proceed to 
determine whether any legislation was neces- 
sary, and, if so, what legislation should be had, 
according to the exact exigency and within 
the limits of the Constitution. 

“Sir, I voted for the resolution. It went 
to the House. A delay ensued there. A change 
without any sufficient cause meantime came 
over Congress. Many things have since oc- 
curred in this body in respect to the general sub- 
ject of the condition of the South. Not one 
thing occurred that did not more and more 
shake my confidence in the action of the Sen- 
ate, not one thing that did not disappoint my 
expectations. Every thing that happened con- 
curred to satisfy me how grievous was the mis- 
take as to the purposes of the Senate under 
which I voted for the new committee of in- 
quiry. The last lingering shred of hope was 
rent away from me yesterday when the frank, 
manly offer made by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Thurman) on behalf of the Democratic 
minority in the Senate was rejected almost 
with contempt by a nearly unanimous party 
vote of the Senate. What was that offer? It 
was upon the ground that the Democratic party 
here has never been disposed to excuse or even 
to connive at any disorders in the South, and 
that it was always for any honest investigation 
of them, however searching or unfriendly ; that 
we did not object to the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman), in so far as it 
undertook to provide for a reference of the 
subject to the Judiciary Committee with in- 
structions to report by bill; that our objection 
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lay, as stated by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Thurman), to the assumptions of law and of 
fact contained in the preamble; to assumptions 
of facts which were unfounded as well as in- 
jurious to the States in question ; to assump- 
tions of law as to power in Congress for which 
there was no warrant. Yet was the Demo- 
cratic minority here willing by its votes to 
unite with the majority and refer the whole 
subject generally to the Judiciary Committee 
here, made up largely of Senators of the ma- 
jority. 

“‘ That offer was made under special circum- 
stances. You professed to believe that the 
Democrats were not willing to unite with you 
in condemning and putting down at the South 
whatever disorders there were there and what- 
ever lawless bands there were that caused 
them. You professed to call on us. to unite 
with you in the good work in good faith and 
good feeling. We took you at your word. 
We made you the offer to join with you in your 
resolution to set your Judiciary Committee in 
motion. We asked you only to leave out the 
needless and irritating language and assump- 
tions of the preamble. You refused our request. 
You rejected our offer to join with you. 

‘‘The resolution of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Sherman) was passed in its most offensive 
form. You, the majority, said then and there, 
as distinctly as though you had said it in words, 
that you did not desire the codperation of the 
Democratic party in the great work of pacifi- 
eation of the South; that you spurned such 
‘ecodperation; that, though you had over and 
over declared here that, with the concurrent 
action of the Democratic party, peace in the 
South could be promptly and thoroughly re- 
stored, you preferred to reject that codpera- 
tion and imperil that result rather than yield 
up one word of the bitter assaults and asper- 
sions upon eleven States of this Union with 
which the preamble to that resolution was 
filled, one tittle of your startling recitals of 
power over local crimes in the States. This 
was not all. In sending to the House your 
resolution for a joint committee of inquiry, you 
solemnly avowed that further inquiry was 
needed before further action. In passing the 
resolution of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Sher- 
man), you deliberately declared that you would 
legislate without further information. 

“T shall not descant upon other circum- 
stances which corroborate the opinions I have 
- been obliged heretofore to express on this whole 
business. I rose simply to justify the change 
in my vote. 

‘You have already condemned nine or ten 
States of the South. You have passed judg- 
ment upon the people there, innocent and 
guilty alike. You have declared, so far as this 
Senate can, to the world, that by act or con- 
nivance the majority of the people of one State, 
and of many parts of the other States, are 
worse than savages, unfit to live, or fit to live 
only as the inmates of prisons; that not only 
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have they defied all civil authority, but by or- 
ganized perjury they have rendered the courts 
powerless to punisl: such crimes. Sir, it is the 
most tremendous accusation that was ever de- 
liberately made against a whole people by its 
own Senate. It is such an accusation as no- 
where in the annals of the most insolent and 
cruel oppressor defaces and detiles the page of 
history.” . | 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the 
question of concurring in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives, and the result 
was announced as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Ames,. Anthony, Boreman, Buck- 
ingham, Caldwell, Cameron, Clayton, Conkling, Cor- 
bett, Edmunds, Fenton, Barey, of Michigan, Freling- 
huysen, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, 
Lewis, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, Osborn, Patter- 
son, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robert- 
son, Scott, Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, Tipton, Trum- 
bull, West, Wilson, and Windom—37. 

Nays—Messrs. Blair, Casserly, Cooper, Davis of 
Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, Hamilton of 
pet bn , Johnston, Kelly, Saulsbury, Stevenson, 
Stockton, and Thurman—12. 

Axsent—Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Carpenter, 
Chandler, Cole, Cragin, Ferry of Connecticut, Fian- 
agan, Gilbert, Hill, Hitcheock, Kellogg, Morrill of 

aine, Morton, Nye, Sawyer, Schurz, Sherman, 
Sprague, Vickers, and Wright—2l.  - - ub 

So the amendment of the Ilouse of Repre- 

sentatives was concurred in. 
_ The Vice-President: ‘This joint committee 
now authorized is to consist of seven Senators 
on the part. of the Senate. How shall they be 
appointed?” (‘‘ By the Chair.”) “If there is 
no objection, the Chair appoints as those Sena- 
tors, Mr. Scott (chairman), Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Chandler, Mr. Rice, Mr. Nye, Mr. Bayard, and 
Mr. Blair.” 


In the House, on March 23d, the following 
message was received from the President: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

A condition of affairs now exists in some of the 
States of the Union rendering life and property inse- 
eure, and the carrying of the mails and the collection 
of the revenue dangerous. The proof that such a 
condition of affairs exists in some localities is now 
before the Senate. That the power to correct these 
evils is beyond the control of the State authorities I 
do not doubt; that the power of the Executive of 
the United States, acting within the limits of existing 
laws, is sufficient for present emergencies is not clear, 
Therefore, I urgently recommend such legislation as 
in the judgment of Congress shall effectually secure 
life, liberty, and property, and the enforcement of 
law in all parts of the United States. It may be ex- 

edient to provide that such law as shall be passed 
in pursuance of this recommendation shall expire at 
the end of the next session of Congress, There is 
no other subject on which I would recommend legis 
lation during the present session. 
U. 8. GRANT. 
Wasurnerton, D. C., March 23, 1871. 


On March 28th, Mr. Shellabarger, of Ohio, 
from the select committee on this message of 
the President, reported a bill to enforce the 
provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, etc. The 
bill was read the first and second time, and 
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ordered to be printed. Pending the motion 
for the engrossment and third reading, Mr. 
Shellabarger entered a motion to recommit the 
bill. 

“T enter, Mr. Speaker, upon the considera- 
tion of this measure with unfeigned reluctance. 
The measure is one, sir, which does affect the 
foundations of the Government itself, which 
goes to every part of it, and touches the liber- 
ties and the rights of all the people, and doubt- 
less the destinies of the Union. And more than 
that, Mr. Speaker, it involves questions of con- 
stitutional law of importance absolutely vital. 
And more still, there is a domain of constitu- 
tional law involved in the right consideration 
of this measure which is wholly unexplored. 
We enter upon it now for the first time in the 
history of the Government. And he would 
have an inadequate comprehension of the mag- 
nitude of the debate upon which we now enter 
who did not enter upon it with extreme hesi- 
tation, doubt, and misgiving, as to his ability to 
thoroughly explore and consider the questions 
we approach. 

““T shall confine myself to a consideration of 
the qualities of this bill, its relations to the 
Constitution, our power to enact it, and, if I 
have time, the justness and wisdom of the 
measure. 

“In the first section of this bill it is pro- 
vided— 

That any person who, under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or usage o 
any State, shall subject, or cause to be subjected 
~any person within the jurisdiction of the nited 
States to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, 
or immunities to which, as such citizen, he is en- 
titled under the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, shall, any such law, statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, custom, or usage of the State to the contrary 
notwithstanding, be liable to the party injured in an 
action at law, suit in equity, or other proper pro- 
ceeding for redress; such proceeding to be prose- 
cuted in the several district or circuit courts of the 
United States, etc. 

“ My first inquiry is as to the warrant which 
we have for enacting such a section as this. 
The model for it will be found in the second 
section of the act of April 9, 1866, known as 
the ‘civil rights act.’ That section provides 
a criminal proceeding in identically the same 
case as this one provides a civil remedy for, 
except that the deprivation under color of State 
law must, under the civil rights act, have been 
on account of race, color, or former slavery. 
This section of this bill, on the same state of 
facts, not only provides a civil remedy for per- 
sons whose former condition may have been 
that of slaves, but also to all people where, 
under color of State law, they, or any of them, 
may be deprived of rights to which they are 
entitled under the Constitution by reason and 
virtue of their national citizenship. 

“The first inquiry, then, is naturally where 
is the constitutional authority, or, if you please, 
where is the constitutional impediment author- 
izing or preventing such legislation? It is ab- 
solutely plain that, if it was constitutional to 
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pass the second section of the civil rights bill, 
then it is equally competent to pass into law 
this first section of this bill. Why doI say that? 
Because the same exact right is involved in 
each case. The constitutional right upon which 
it was competent to enact the second section 
of the civil rights bill was this: the civil rights 
bill was passed to enforce the provisions of the 
thirteenth article of amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States—was passed in 
virtue of the two provisions of that thirteenth 
amendment, one of which reversed and over- 
threw the State constitutions creating slavery 
and prohibited the States from ‘denying’ the 
slaves citizenship, turned them into citizens; 
and the other, being the second section of that 
amendment, gave Congress power to enforce 
this first provision by ‘appropriate legisla- 
tion ;’ or, in other words, to enforce the rights 
of citizenship to which the slave was admitted 
by the act of his emancipation. 
“That act, and I need not delay longer upon 
it, has already passed under the review of the 
Supreme Courts of at least three States of. this 
Union, and I do not know of how many more; 
also under review of the Circuit Court of the 
United States of the district of Kentucky, 
Justice Swayne, in his opinion in that last- 
named case, an opinion exceedingly elaborate, — 
exceedingly exhaustive, exceedingly able, sums 
up his conclusions by saying, ‘We have no 
doubt of the constitutionality of every provision 
of this act.’ 
. “The exact legal effect of these decisions, 
sustaining the constitutionality of the civil 
rights bill, is to declare that the result of two 
constitutional provisions, one saying that the 
States shall not make citizens slaves, and the 
other saying that Congress may, by appropri- 
ate legislation, enforce the first provision, is 
to authorize Congress to define and punish as 
acrime against the United States any act of 
deprivation of the rights of the newly-made 
American citizenship. That is the point, effect, 
and result, precisely of these adjudications. If 
that is law, then that is the end of the discus- 
sion as to the right of Congress to pass this 
first section, because, surely, if the thirteenth 
amendment did so much as this, the far more 
explicit, complete, and careful provisions of 
the fourteenth much more did it by declaring 
all our people United States citizens ; declaring 
that no State shall make or enforce any law 
abridging their privileges or immunities as 
such; declaring that the States shall not deny 
them equal protection of these equal laws, and 
then declaring that Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce the en- 
joyment of these privileges of citizenship by 
seeing to it that the laws do not abridge them 
nor the States withhold protection to them. 
“Then, Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt, there 
can be no rational doubt, of the right to enact 
the first section of this bill, provided the civil 
rights bill and the adjudications under that bill 
in the several States and in the Circuit Court 
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of the United States be in accordance with a 
just judicial interpretation of the Constitution 
in that regard. And how can there be a doubt 
about a question like that? To say in our 
Constitution that all our people in the States 
shall be United States citizens, and also citi- 
zens of the States; to add this as a curative, 
new and additional part of the instrument, and 
in it to.say that State laws shall not be made 
or enforced to abridge these rights of United 
States citizens nor the States deny protection 
of these rights under law, and that Congress 
may enforce these provisions securing these 
rights, and then to say that Congress can do 
no such thing as make any law so enforcing 
these rights, nor open the United States courts 
to enforce any such laws, but must leave all 
the protection and law-making to the very 
States which are denying the protection, is 
plainly and grossly absurd. 

‘¢ The section being in its terms carefully con- 
fined to giving a civil action for such wrongs 
against citizenship as are done under color of 
State laws which abridge these rights, it goes 
(lirectly to the enforcement of that provision 
which says the State shall not make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge any privileges or 
franchises of citizens. 

‘‘ With these remarks in regard to the con- 
stitutionality of the first section, I have asingle 
remark to make in regard to the rule of inter- 
pretation of those provisions of the Constitu- 
tion under which all the sections of the bill are 
framed. This act is remedial, and in aid of 
the preservation of human liberty and human 
rights. All statutes and constitutional provi- 
sions authorizing such statutes are liberally and 
beneficently construed. It would be most 
strange, and, in civilized law, monstrous, were 
this not the rule of interpretation. As has 
been again and again decided by your own 
Supreme Court of the United States, and every- 
where else where there is wise judicial inter- 
pretation, the largest latitude consistent with 
the words employed is uniformly given in con- 
struing such statutes and constitutional pro- 
visions as are meant to protect and defend and 
give remedies for their wrongs to all the peo- 
ple. These provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment are wholly devoted to securing the equal- 
ity and safety of all the people, as is this sec- 
tion, and, indeed, the entire bill. In deciding 
whether the section or the bill is warranted 
by this fourteenth amendment, ought not the 
fact that it isso eminently just and fair, so emi- 
nently in accordance with the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, so wholly devoted to the single and 
sublime work of preserving the rights and lib- 
erties and government of all the people, and 
which gives not a power, except such as is, by 
the language employed, carefully confined and 
consecrated to the sacred. duty of protecting 
the people and their. Government, to have 
mighty weight in determining the question of 
the power to make it? Chief-Justice Jay and 
also Story say : 
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‘¢ Where a power is remedial in its nature there is 
much reason to contend that it ought to be construed 
liberally, and it is generally adopted in the interpre- 
tation of laws.””—1 Story on Constitution, sec. 429. 

‘‘T now come to the second section of the 
bill. That section, in brief, is one which seeks 
to supply the alleged deficiencies of the sixth 
section of what is called the enforcement act 
of May, 1870, enforcing the provisions of the 
fifteenth amendment. It is alleged that that 
act, where it defines and punishes criminally a 
conspiracy of two or more persons to deprive 
a citizen of the United States of any right to 
which he is entitled under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, falls worthless, be- 
cause of its too great generality and vagueness 
in the description of the particular act that 
shall constitute the crime. It is any conspir- 
acy to deprive a citizen of any right. It is also 
alleged as to that section, that, being found in 
the body of an act which is confined in its gen- 
eral scope to the enforcement of the fifteenth 
amendment and the right to vote, it will be 
construed in the light of the companionship in > 
which it is found, on the principle noscitur a 
sociis ; and that, being so construed, it will be 
held to apply only to rights of which the citi- 
zen is deprived in regard to the matter of vot- 
ing. For the purpose of removing both those 
doubts and questions, if there be any (and I 
think there is a just and fair ground of doubt 
upon that matter), we have inserted this second 
section of the bill. It provides— 

That if two or more persons shall, within the lim- 


_its of any State, band or conspire together to do any 


act in violation of the rights, privileges, or immu- 
nities of another person, which, being committed 
within a place under the sole and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, would, under any law of 
the United States then in force, constitute the crime 
of either murder, manslaughter, mayhem, robbery, 
assault and batte 
criminal obstruction of legal process or resistance 
of officers in discharge of official duty, arson, or lar- 
ceny; and if one or more of the parties to said con- 
spiracy shall do any act to effect the object thereof, 
all the parties to or engaged in said ep tee 
whether principals or accessories, shall be eemed 
go of a felony, and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
e liable, etc., and the crime shall be punishable as 
such in the courts of the United States. ni 
“‘T now proceed to the inquiry, where is the 
constitutional power to enact that section into 
law? To those members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who are of opinion that the sixth 
section of the act of 1870, called ‘the enforce- 
ment act,’ is constitutional, I need make no 
argument. Every gentleman who voted for or 
approves that sixth section of the act of May, 
1870, will need no persuasion to come to the 
conclusion that this second section is constitu- 
tional; for it rests upon exactly the same legal 
ground, and is-in its constitutional aspects 
identical with it, the only difference being that 
the section of this bill defines the offence with 
greater exactness. It does so by requiring 
that the act conspired to be done must be an 
act which would, under the laws of the United 
States, within places where the United States 


» perjury, subornation of perjury, ~ g 
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have exclusive jurisdiction, constitute some 
one of the following offences: either murder, 
manslaughter, mayhem, robbery, assault and 
battery, perjury, subornation of perjury, crimi- 
nal obstruction of legal process or resistance 
of officers in discharge of official duty, arson, 
or larceny. That makes exact and definite the 
act which must be charged in the indictment. 

“And now, Mr. Speaker, I proceed to the 
consideration for a few moments of the ques- 
tion whether either of those sections in the 
enforcement act of 1870, or section two of this 
bill, has warrant in the Constitution for enact- 
ment. I have written down and condensed 
into a single sentence what I believe to be the 
legal principle and idea upon which the en- 
forcement act of 1870 and this section of this 
act may be based, and it is this: when the 
United States inserted into its Constitution 
that which was not in it before, that the people 
of this country, born or naturalized therein, 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
States also in which they reside, and that Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce by appropri- 
ate legislation the requirement that their privi- 
leges and immunities as citizens should not be 
abridged, it was done for a purpose, and that 
purpose was that the United States thereby 
were authorized to directly protect and defend 
throughout the United States those privileges 
and immunities which are in their nature 
‘fundamental ’—and I use my words cautious- 
ly when I say ‘in their nature fundamental’ 
—and which inhere and belong of right to 
the citizenship of all free governments. The 
making of them United States citizens and 
authorizing Congress by appropriate law to 
protect that citizenship gave Congress power 
to legislate directly for enforcement of such 
aes as are fundamental elements of citizen- 
ship. 

“This, sir, is the foundation idea on which 
this section and the whole bill rest for their 
constitutional warrant. If right, it solves 
every possible doubt and difficulty in every 
part of this great inquiry. The United States 
added to its Constitution what was not in it 
before; because never before was it found in 
the Constitution in express words that all 
pone in this country were citizens of the 

nited States as well as of the States, This 
was added, and added for a purpose. 

“But the addition did not stop there. It 
was also added that no State should make 
or enforce any law abridging those rights of 
citizenship then first declared by express con- 
stitutional enactment. But they did not stop 
there. In the abundance of caution they added 
that no State should deprive them of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law. Nor did they stop there, but added that 
the State should not deprive any person with- 
in its jurisdiction of the equal protection of 
the laws. And they did not stop there yet, 
but in still more abundant caution added that 
Congress should have power by appropriate 
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legislation to enforce these provisions. What 
provisions? Why, sir, the provisions that we 
are all citizens of one, and but one, republic. 
More than that. That we all have, as such, 
privileges and immunities. More than that. 
These privileges and immunities shall not be 
abridged. More than that. That under the 
laws of the Union and the States there should 
be ‘exact equality upon the face of the laws; 
they should not abridge rights. More than that. 
That under these laws, so equal, the States 
should not deny equal protection. More than 
that. That Congress should have power to 
make laws appropriate to secure all that was 
meant by and included in all this more than 
trinity of ‘provisions’ that we are all United 
States citizens; that our laws shall, as to us 
all, be equal; that we shall all have due pro- 
cess of law, and all equal protection under 
these equal laws. 

‘Putting all these constitutional elements 
together, Mr. Speaker, where is the doubt Con- 
gress may, by appropriate legislation, protect 
those rights of American citizenship so soli- 
citously and so abundantly guarded and guar- 
anteed and made eternal as the Constitution 
itself? If, after all this transcendent profusion 
of enactment in restraint of the States and 
affirmative conferment of power on Congress, 
the States still remain unrestrained, the com- 
plete, sole arbiters of power, to defend or deny 
national citizenship—to make laws abridging 
or not abridging, to protect or to destroy, by 
banded murder, these United States citizens as 
the State may please, and the United States 
must stand by, a powerless spectator of the 
overthrow of the rights and liberties of its 
own citizens, then not only is the profusion 
of guards put by the fourteenth amendment 
around our rights a miserable waste of words, 
but the Government is itself a miserable sham, 
its citizenship a curse, and the Union not fit 
to be. 

“Such are plainly the general aspects of 
this question of power to defend, by Federal 
law the essential franchises of national citizen- 
ship. I will go now into further detail. 

‘‘T have stated that Congress has power to 
protect those rights, whatever they may be, 
which inhere in citizenship. What are those 
rights?) Here, Mr. Speaker, we tread upon 
ground that, fortunately, has been explored. 
From the beginning of the Government down, 
the words in the old Constitution, ‘privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 
States,’ have come under judicial notice and 
interpretation. I will read a single sentence, 
which expresses what ‘the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens’ are with sufficient legal 
accuracy for the purpose of this debate. I 
read from 4 Washington Circuit Court Reports, 
page 380, Corfield vs. Coryel: 

The inquiry is, what are the [Bie 2 and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States? . We feel 
no hesitation in confining these expressions to those. 


privileges and immunities which are in their nature 
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fundamental, which belong of right to the citizens 
of all free governments, and whieh have at all times 
been enjoyed by citizens of the several States which 
compose this Union from the time of their becoming 
free, independent, and sovereign. 
What these fundamental privileges are it would 
erhaps be more tedious than difficult to enumerate. 
They may, however, be all comprehended under the 


following general heads: protection by the Govern-. 


ment 5 

** Mark that: 
proteees by the Government; the enjoyment of 
ife and liberty, with the right to acquire and possess 
propery. of every kind, and to pursue and obtain 

appiness and safety, subject, nevertheless, to such 
restraints as the Government may justly prescribe 
for the general good of the whole. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, keeping these as the 
fandamental rights of citizenship in our minds, 
I point you once more to the terms of this 
second section. It makes criminal, attacks of 
conspirators, It punishes, not individual crime, 
but only banded, mastering, confederated vio- 
lence. Then also it must be directed against 
the rights, privileges, or immunities of a citizen. 
Then the crime can be committed against no 
other rights than those which come clearly, 
plainly, and without controversy, within those 
rights defined by the authority I have read to 
belong to citizenship as such. In this regard 
the bill goes nowhere beyond the protection 
of rights clearly and unquestionably funda- 
mental, and belonging to citizenship in every 
free government as an element and attribute 
of that national citizenship which he carries 
with him wherever he goes throughout the 
world. 

‘““Of course, Mr. Speaker, the constitutional 
objection to this section is that the acts it 
seeks to punish, being committed within a 
State, can only be defined and punished as 
crime under State law. It assumes that in at- 
tempting this legislation Congress blots out 
the jurisdiction and power of the States, It 
also seems thereby to assume that there are no 
classes of acts which both the State govern- 
ments and the national Government may de- 
fine and punish concurrently as constituting a 
crime against each government. Mr. Speaker, 
I deny the soundness of each of these assump- 
tions. 

‘* Let me now state what my reply is to this 
charge that the second section invades the ex- 
clusive and reserved powers of the States. The 
major proposition of my reply I choose to state 
in the words of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Jones vs. Van Zandt (5 How- 
ard, 280), where the court uses these words: 
Congress is charged with the duty of ‘enfor- 
cing by legislation every constitutional provi- 
sion. This grows out of the position and nature 
of such a Government as ours, and is as im- 
perative in the cases not enumerated specially 
in respect to such legislation as in others.’ In 
shorter words, Congress is bound to execute, 
by legislation, every provision of the Constitu- 
tion, even those provisions not specially named 
as to be so enforced. 
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“My next proposition is historical, and one 
simply in aid and support of the truth of the 
first. It is that the United States always has 
assumed to enforce, as against the States, and 
also persons, every one of the provisions of the 
Constitution. Most of the provisions of the 
Constitution which restrain and directly re- 
late to the States, such as those in tenth sec- 
tion of first article, that ‘no State shall make 
a treaty,’ ‘grant letters of marque,’ ‘coin 
money,’ ‘emit bills of credit,’ etc., relate to 
the divisions of the political powers of the 
State and General Governments. They do not 
relate directly to the rights of persons within 
the States and as between the States and such 
persons therein, These prohibitions upon the 
political powers of the States are all of such 
nature that they can be, and even have been, 
when the occasion arose, enforced by the 
courts of the United States declaring void all 
State acts of encroachment on Federal powers. 
Thus, and thus sufficiently, has the United 
States ‘enforced’ these provisions of the Con- 
stitution. But there are some that are not of 
this class. These are where the court, secures 
the rights or the liabilities of persons within 
the States, as between such persons and the 
States. 

‘‘These three are: first, that as to fugitives 
from justice; second, that as to fugitives from 
service (or slaves); third, that declaring that 
the ‘citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.’ 

** And, sir, every one of these—the only pro- 
visions where it was deemed that legislation 
was required to enforce the constitutional pro- 
visions—the only three where the rights or 
liabilities of persons in the States, as between 
these persons and the States, are directly pro- 
vided for, Congress has by legislation affirm- 
atively interfered to protect or to subject such 
persons. In the case of the two clauses in 
relation to fugitive slaves and fugitives from 
justice, by a law passed early in the morning 
of the republic’s life, four years after the Con- 
stitution was adopted, on 12th February, 1793, 
the Congress ‘enforced’ the requirements by 

rescribing the methods of such enforcement. 
n the other case also (see 6 United States 
Statutes at Large, 645) Congress passed a law, 
in admitting Missouri, enacting that the con- 
stitution of Missouri should ‘never be con- 
strued to authorize the passage of any law, 
and no law shall ever be passed in conformity 
thereto, by which any citizen of either of the 
States of the Union shall be excluded from the 
enjoyment of privileges or immunities to which 
such citizens are entitled under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.’ 

“Here is an express, direct law of Congress, 
enacting, in so many words, that Missouri 
should ‘never pass’ any law by which any 
citizen of the Union should be excluded from 
any of his privileges! And yet we are told 
that, even with the new provisions of the new 
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amendments, we cannot protect the privileges 
of United States citizens in the States, even as 
this bill does indirectly, though in 1821 Con- 
gress could do it directly, and that even by 
legislating out of existence part of the Missouri 
constitution ! 

“Thus, Mr. Speaker, by the unquestioned 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and by the whole legislative and judi- 
cial history of the republic, I make out ab- 
solutely, completely, and forever, the major 
premise of my reply. I repeat that premise, 
that it is the duty of Congress to enforce by 
appropriate legislation every provision of the 
Constitution where legislation is needed to 
secure the enforcement. My second proposi- 
tion is that these three are each provisions of 
the Constitution: first, all persons born or nat- 
uralized in the United States, etc., are citizens 
of the United States; second, that no State 
shall make or enforce any law abridging their 
privileges and immunities; third, that such 
States may not deny them equal protection of 
the laws. . 

“And my conclusion from these is tha 
Congress may, by legislation, ‘appropriate,’ 
‘enforce,’ to use the Supreme Court’s own 
word in Jones vs. Van Zandt, which is also the 
word of the fifth section of the fourteenth 
amendment, these ‘ privileges and immunities,’ 
so by these ‘provisions’ to be protected, and 
hence, and lastly, may pass this bill, which 
surely is ‘appropriate’ within the sense of 
that ‘wide discretion’ which, as stated by uni- 
form authority (1 Story on Constitution, sec. 
432), Congress has in the choice of measures 
for enforcing its powers. 

“Mr. Speaker, I now come to the third sec- 
tion. I will read it, so that I may get before 
the minds of those who listen to me the exact 
words, which are material to comprehend the 
legal propositions which I desire to submit. 

‘The section provides: 

That in all cases where insurrection, domestic 
violence, unlawful combinations, or conspiracies in 
any State shall so far obstruct or hinder the execu- 
tion of the laws thereof as to deprive any portion or 
class of the people of such State of any of the rights, 
privileges, or immunities named in and secured b 
yea act, and the constituted authorities of sue 

ate— 

‘Notice these words: 
and the constituted authorities of such State shall 
either be unable to, or shall, from any cause, fail in 
or refuse protection of the people in such rights, 
anag— 

“This also must happen: 
and shall fail or neglect, through the proper author- 
ities, to apply to the President of the United States 
for aid in that behalf, such facts shall be deemed a 
denial by such State of the equal protection of the 
laws to which they are entitled under the fourteenth 
article of amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Now, note, the provisions of the section 
are, first, that there must be a condition of 


public violence, etc., such as to deprive, not — 


one individual merely, but a ‘ portion or a class 
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of the people,’ of their rights, privileges, or 
immunities. They must also be deprived of 
the privileges and immunities secured by this 
act, which are the privileges and immunities 
of American citizens, And more than that, 
the constituted authorities must also have been 
unable to protect the people or have failed or 
refused to protect them. But this is not enough. 
They must also omit to apply to the President 
of the United States for aid in that behalf. 
Until all these things have occurred there is 
no authority under this bill (but existing law 
gives it in other cases) to send to the State the 
military aid of the United States. 

** Now, the question is, may such aid be sent 
by the President, under the fourteenth amend- 
ment, without being invited by the Legislature 
or Executive of the States, when the things 
have happened which are described in that 
section? My answer is that the President 
may, under such circumstances, send military 
aid; and, to make this answer complete, I now 
again go back to the first section of the four- 
teenth article. That section provides two 
things which I wish to notice. The first pro- 
vision is that— 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States. 


“This provision requires that the laws on 
their face shall not ‘abridge’ the privileges or 
immunities of citizens. It secures equality 
toward all citizens on the face of the law. 
It provides that those rights shall not be 
‘abridged ;’ in other words, that one man shall 
not have more rights upon the face of the laws 
than another man. By that provision equality 
of legislation, so far as it affects the rights of 
citizenship, is secured. But the section does 
not stop there. It contains two other provi- 
sions, only one of which I need now notice. 
It provides: . 

Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law, nor 
deny to any Feeeen within. its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

“The laws must be, first, equal, in not 
abridging rights; and second, the States shall 
equally protect, under equal laws, all persons 
in them. Therefore, under the provisions of 
the fourteenth amendment, when these clauses 
are put in juxtaposition, in order to bring the 
idea together, Congress shall have power to 
make and enforce all proper legislation which 
shall be necessary to require of the States that 
they shall not abridge the rights of citizenship, 
and also that they shall protect all persons 
equally. Nothing can be plainer. The thing 
is so absolutely self-evident that it admits of 
no enforcement by argument. Two things are 
provided—equal laws and protection for all; 
and, whenever a State denies that protection, 
Congress may by law enforce protection. 

““T next come to the fourth section.. I have 
not time, sir, left to go into the details of that 
section. I wish now to say this fourth section 
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finds in substance its warrant in the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution as furnished by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case ex parte Milligan (4 Wallace, 127). I 
will read a single sentence, and reading that I 
will have shown the House that this section 
describes the very state of things in substance, 
in which state of things the Supreme Court 
were of the opinion that the privileges of the 
writ of habeas corpus may be suspended and 
martial law declared. Let me read: 

It follows from what has been said— 

“‘ And this is the opinion of Judge Davis, a 
man not now accused of being unduly radical, 
and who is threatened with the nomination for 
the President of the United States by the 
Democratic party— 

It follows from what has been said on this subject 
that there are occasions when martial rule can be 
properly applied. If, in Mest gs invasion or civil war, 
the courts are actually closed, and it is impossible to 
administer criminal justice according to law, then, 
on the theatre of active military operations, where 
war really prevails, there is a necessity to furnish a 
substitute for the civil authority thus overthrown, to 
preserve the safety of the army and society; and, as 
no power is left but the military, it is allowed to 
govern by martial rule until the laws can have their 
free course. As necessity creates the rule, so it 
limits its duration; for, if this government is con- 
tinued after the courts are reinstated, it is a gross 
usurpation of power. Martial rule can never exist 
where the courts are open, and in the proper and 
unobstructed exercise of their jurisdiction. It is also 
confined to the locality of actual war.”’ 


Mr. Kerr, of Indiana, said: ‘ First, I will 
reply to two or three of the points suggested 
by the gentleman who has just spoken (Mr. 
Shellabarger). Some of his assumptions of 
law, in my judgment, are quite as extraor- 
dinary in their character as are the provis- 
ions of this bill, and they are to me, with 
my ideas of constitutional law, quite as un- 
tenable and unjust. It was assumed by that 
learned gentleman, in the outset of his re- 
marks, that there should be applied by us, in 
the construction of this bill, a rule of the utmost 
liberality ; why, he has not informed us, This 
is a criminal law in most of its purposes. It 
should therefore be strictly construed. It is 
against the rights of the States of this Union. 
It should therefore be strictly construed. It 
is against personal liberty as guarded by the 
States of this Union. It should therefore be 
strictly construed. Upon every principle of 
constitutional construction, I say its novel, 
remarkable, and alarming provisions should be 
most strictly and rigidly scrutinized. Nothing 
should be assumed, but gentlemen should ap- 
proach the consideration of this bill under the 
solemn oaths which we have all taken, with a 
determination that its every section, line, and 
purpose should find clear warrant in the Con- 
stitution itself. 

** Another point suggested by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Shellabarger), by way of apol- 
ogy for the strange and startling nature of 
some of the propositions in this bill, is, that the 
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States of this Union have been held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to have 
power to punish counterfeiting of the coin of 
the United States, and that Congress possesses 
the same power, but that it is not expressly 
given to either, but is derived by both from 
implication and construction. And then, with 
an air of triumph, he inquires, ‘Where does 
either obtain that power in terms any more 
clear than that which authorizes this bill?’ I 
am no more surprised at that inquiry, coming 
from the learned gentleman, than I am that he 
could at all conceive and pen such provisions 
as are contained in this measure. 


precedents in our country, except in actual and 
fierce war. Many of them even there find no 

arallel. They strike to the very heart of free 
institutions and self-government. But I an- 
swer his question by reading from the Con- 
stitution itself. I may ask, why it is that he, 
with his conceded professional standing and 
learning, should have overlooked this impor- 
tant constitutional warrant? Article one, sec- 
tion eight, clauses five and six, says: 

Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and the 
standard of weights and measures; to provide for 
the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States.” 


Mr. Shellabarger: ‘What I said in regard 
to that clause was that there was nowhere in 
the clause a provision authorizing the United 
States to punish the uttering, and yet by im- 
plication the United States have been held to 
be able to define and punish the uttering as 
well as the counterfeiting.” 

Mr. Kerr: “The gentleman undertakes to 
modify his statement by narrowing very much 
his declaration. His own language stands and 
will answer for the truth of what I have said. 
And now I say to him, upon his amended 
declaration of his position, that the power in 
Congress to punish any crimes against the coin 
of the United States is express in the Constitu- 
tion, and is so held by courts and commenta- 
tors. It is not derived from implication; but 
it is an inquiry no way important here, because 
his assumptions touching this bill derive no 
support from it. mie 

‘But the gentleman stated also that there 
are but three provisions in the Constitution of 
the United States which refer to the personal 
rights of the citizens of this country; and he 
named those three.” 


Mr. Shellabarger: ‘‘ What I said was—that : 


there were but three provisions where the 
Constitution of the United States, as between 


the States and persons in the States, protects 


the rights of persons.” 

Mr. Kerr: “I ask the attention of every 
gentleman on this floor to the first eleven 
amendments of the Constitution of the United _ 
States, and I say that in them, as against the ~ 
United States and the States and all the world, - 
the Constitution guarantees to the people cer- 


In their — 
chief features they are pioneers, and have no — 
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tain great personal rights. It is true these 


amendments are limitations on the powers of . 


Congress as against the States; but yet they 
are fundamental guarantees to the people. 
Read those amendments. I may as well refer 
here to the case reported in 5 Howard, of 
Fox vs. The State of Ohio, referred to by my 
colleague. The decision there does not say 
that a State of this Union can by implication 
punish counterfeiting of the coin of the United 
States, but only that it may punish the passing 
or circulation of that coin. 

“Tn that decision the court expressly recog- 
nize the true doctrine of the division of power 
between the Federal and the State govern- 
ments, which concedes to all the States the 
exclusive regulation and control of all their 
domestic and police affairs in their own way, 
according to their own judgment, under their 
own constitutions and laws. The protection 
of their own citizens, of public morals in the 
respective States, of all the rights of person 
and property, of all the domestic relations, 
belongs to the States alone. All that vast 
residuum of power not granted to the United 
States, which embraces every element of local 
self-government, whether civil or criminal, 
whether to regulate local government or police, 
or popular privileges and immunities, or to 
punish offenders against them, belongs to the 
States. 

“* Now, Mr. Speaker, I must come to the con- 
sideration of the bases alleged for the enact- 
_ment of this bill. I think I do not misunder- 
stand the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Shellabar- 
ger) when I state to the House that he assumes 
that the substantial authority for this enact- 
ment must be found in the first section of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution; and 
I will therefore proceed briefly to analyze that 
section. I beg the attention of gentlemen on 
both sides of the House while I attempt this 
analysis. 

“What, then, is the language of that sec- 
tion? I will, for convenience, break it into 

aragraphs, and consider them in their order. 

t declares that— 

All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State where- 
in they reside. 

‘“* Now, does this provision confer upon the 
Congress of the United States any new or ori- 
ginal grantof power? Isayno. It is no grant 
of power; it gives no new power to Congress; 
it takes no preéxisting power from the State. 
It simply declares who shall be citizens of the 
United States. But the fact that certain per- 
sons are citizens, and the number of them, and 
the definition of citizenship or of its constituent 
elements, were just the same before the ratifi- 
cation of the fourteenth amendment that they 
are now. Neither is more certain or better 
settled than it was before. 

“The thirteenth amendment had made all 
persons of color citizens of the United States if 
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they were not hitherto. Then the body of the 
citizens is in no way materially changed by this 
fourteenth amendment. On this point I do not 
wish to stand without great and worthy author- 
ity; and I shall therefore incorporate in my re- 
marks an extract from Chancellor Kent directly 
sustaining my position in reference to this pro- 
vision. 

Citizens, under our Constitution and laws, mean 
free inhabitants born within the United States or 
naturalized under the laws of Congress. If aslave 
born in the United States be manumitted or other- 
wise lawfully ny he from bondage, or if a black 
man be born within the United States and born free 
he becomes thenceforward a citizen, but under such 
disabilities as the laws of the States respectively may 
deem tt expedient to prescribe to free persons of color.— 
2 Kent, 259; Hobbs vs. Fogg, 6 Watts, 553; The State 
vs. Claiborne, Meigs, 831; Opinions of <Attorneys- 
General, vol. 1., 382. 


“T also invite attention to another opinion, 
which possibly may be better authority with 
some than Chancellor Kent. I refer to the 
opinion of the late Attorney-General of the 

nited States, Mr. Bates, given to President 
Lincoln, at the request of the then Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Chase, in 1862. In defining 
the meaning of the expression ‘ citizen of the 
United States,’ Attorney-General Bates said: 


The phrase ‘‘a citizen of the United States,’ with- 
out addition or qualification, means nothing more 
nor less than a member of the nation, and all such 
are politically and legally equals. The child in the 
cradle and its father in the Senate are equally citi- 
zens of the United States, and it needs no argument 
to prove that every citizen of the United States is a 
qees of the particular State in which he is domi- 
ciled. 


“In this connection I must be permitted to 
ask gentlemen to consider the suggestive lan- 
guage of the late venerable Chief-Justice Taney, 
in a very important case. I do not indorse all 
that was said or decided in that case, but this 
I do, as being in harmony with the spirit and 
philosophy of our Government: 


We must not confound the rights of citizenshi 
which a State may confer within its own limits ne 
the rights of citizenship as a member of the Union. 
He may have all the rights and privileges of the citi- 
zen of a State, and yet not be entitled to the rights 
and privileges of a citizen of any other State. Nor 
have the States surrendered the power and privilege 
of conferring the rights and privileges of citizens b 
adopting the Constitution of the United States. Each 
State may still confer them upon an alien or any one 
it thinks proper, or upon any class or description of 
persons ; yet he would not be a citizen in the sense 
in which the word is used in the Constitution of the 
United States, nor entitled to sue as such in one of its 
courts, nor to the privileges and immunities of a citi- 
zen in the other States. A State cannot make a man 
a member of the community of the United States by 
making him a member of its own.—Scott vs. Sanford, 
19 Howard, 405. 


“But I recur to the precise words of the 
fourteenth amendment, which I have quoted, 
and I say, neither does the paragraph under 


‘consideration define citizen, or the constituent 


elements of citizenship of the United States or 
of the States. It leaves both where it found 
them, to rest upon the common law and the 
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laws of the several States. These words are 
nowhere precisely defined in the Constitution, 
laws, or judicial decisions of our country; but 
in the uniform practice of the country, in many 
learned commentaries, and numberless judicial 
decisions touching the subject more or less di- 
rectly, they have been so nearly defined as to 
remove all doubt as to their substantial meaning. 

“T therefore hold that the first paragraph in 
question is merely declaratory in a more spe- 
cific and authoritative form of what was law 
before. It gives no support, in my judgment, 
to the extraordinary propositions contained in 
this bill. It is manifestly intended only to re- 
move all doubt, if any existed, upon the fact 
that nativity and naturalization confer, in the 
language of Justice Story, a general citizenship 
of the United States and give the country juris- 
diction over them, and give rise to the correla- 
tive obligations of allegiance and protection; 
and also to declare all such persons citizens alike 
of the States wherein they reside. The latter 
citizenship must also be held to be of that same 
general character. It is not more specific or 
certain or better defined, and amounts in law to 
just what it did before this enactment. Ever 
since the organization of the Union, and just 
as much before as since this amendment, any 
citizen of the United States who voluntarily 
removed to and became a permanent resident 
of any State, that instant, and by virtue of 
that act and fact, became also a citizen of that 
State. 

“But my colleague on this select committee 
(Mr. Shellabarger) claims that this paragraph 
contains a grant of power. 

“Will it be pretended by any gentleman in 
this age of the world that a great nation can 
exist, and that in her midst children may be 
born, or persons may be naturalized, and yet 
not be citizens of that country? Is it needful 
that in the fundamental law it shall be declared 
in exact and precise words that they are citi- 
zens in order to make them citizens?’ Why, 
all the world knows, the most unlettered of 
our people understand, that every human being 
born within the jurisdiction of any nation, or 
naturalized under its laws, is, by virtue of those 
facts alone, a citizen of that country in the 
fullest and amplest sense of the term.” 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, said: ‘* Does 
my friend mean to say that was the case before 
the adoption of the thirteenth amendment?” 

Mr. Kerr: “I say frankly that I so said be- 
fore the adoption of the thirteenth amendment ; 
I say it since the adoption of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments; and, if you please, 
I may as well say here, that, in my judgment, 
all these amendments are a part of the funda- 
mental law of this country. But the gentle- 
man manifestly refers to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Dred Scott, and it was to meet that very de- 
cision—and I am glad the gentleman has in- 
vited my attention to it—that this particular 
language was incorporated in this fourteenth 
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amendment. The court in that case, before 
the adoption of the thirteenth amendment, had 
decided that negroes, under certain circum- 
stances, and for certain purposes, were not 
citizens of the United States, and that question 
was removed when that thirteenth amendment 
was ratified. Then, what is the next pretend- 
ri grant of power in this first section? It is 
that— 

No State shall make or enforce any Jaw which shall 


abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States. 


“This language does not distinctly refer to 
the ‘ privileges or immunities’ of citizens of the 
States. The privileges or immunities which 
are to be enjoyed under this provision are 
those alone which inhere in and attach to the 
very idea of citizenship of the United States. 


I want gentlemen also to remember that sec- — q 


tion two of article four of the Constitution of 
the United States declares that— 


The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
eee and immunities of citizens in the several 
tates. 
‘‘ Observe that the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the States, in the relations of the 


States to each other, are protected to them by — 


the second section of the fourth article of the 

Constitution, and not by any thing in the four- 

teenth article of amendments. , 
“But I want also to invite attention to the 


meaning of the words ‘ privileges and immuni- — 
ties’ as used in this section of the amendment, — 


It appears to be assumed in the popular mind, 


and too often by the law-makers, that these — 
are words of the most general and comprehen- — 
sive nature, and that they embrace the whole © 


catalogue of human rights, and that they con- 
fer the power and the obligation to enact affirm- 
ative and most dangerous laws. 
these words constitute a limitation on the pow- 


er of the States as against any infringement of 
the rights of citizens of the United States. The 
provision needs no legislation to enforce it. It 


is better enforced by its own vigor and by judi- 
cial decisions than by legislation. 


without resistance or popular discontent, and 
our institutions flourished, and our people were 
protected by the courts against infractions of 
this guarantee. Od 


“Yet we are told by gentlemen that the 
right of the people of this country to enjoy the _ 
equal protection of the laws is now for the first 
time guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States to the people.. Need I say to 
the intelligent lawyers or others here that there — 
exists in this country no constitution, no State 


government, no code of laws in any single 
State, which does not recognize these rights 
as fully and completely as they can be, or as 


they are now indicated by this fourteenth — 
amendment? There is no language or formula — 


—— 
*- 


of liberty and equality in the constitutional law 
of the country which our people have heard 


Linsist that 


Hitherto, 
in the history of our country, it has been so 
enforced in good faith, completely, adequately, _ 
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more frequently, or better comprehend, or 
cherish more tenderly, or hold more sacred. It. 
needed no reénactment in or out of the Consti- 
tution. It is common and conceded constitu- 
tional law. 

“Mr. Speaker, I come now, perhaps, to the 
most important part of this section, and I re- 
fer to the words: 

Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law. 

“That language is not new in the constitu- 
tional history of our country. It is common 
to all the States. It is one of the most familiar 
of all the covenants between the people and 
the Government, whether State or Federal. 
Precisely the same form of words is found in 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States: 

No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law. 

“With this difference only: this section de- 
clares that no State shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law, while in the fifth amendment it 
declares generally that no person shall be so 
deprived. But the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in several cases, has held that this 
amendment, and indeed the first eleven amend- 
ments, are intended to impose limitations and 
restrictions on the Federal power and to pre- 
vent interference with the rights of the States 
and of their citizens. (5 How., 410; 7 Peters, 
469; 6 How., 507; 18 How., 71; ibid., 591; 
2 How., 84; 7 Wall., 321.) It was for this 
reason that this inhibition is here made to ap- 
ply to the States, and out of abundant caution 


“But what is the meaning of the language 
in the old Constitution that none of these 
things shall be done ‘without due process of 
law?’ Those words have been repeatedly con- 
strued by the different courts of the United 
States—by the Supreme Court of the United 
States and by the highest courts in the States 
—and in every instance they have been held 
to mean that no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, except in the regular 
course of administration through courts of jus- 
tice, or of legal proceedings under the laws of. 
the land, which laws must be constitutional. 
If the prosecution is in the Federal courts, then 
this language entitles the citizen to such trial 
as shall accord with the existing law of the 
land, in the usual and regular course of admin- 
istration, and that law itself shall be constitu- 
tional. When these words are used in a State 
constitution, they have the same application 
and construction. So that when any man is 
tried for crime in any of the States he shall 
not be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
except in pursuance of trial under the forms 
and requirements of the laws of the States, 
which laws shall possess the essential requisite 
of constitutionality under the Constitution of 
the United States and of the particular State 
in which they are enacted. 
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“Such is the interpretation of this provision. 
Now, what State of the North or South, or 
what court of justice in any such State, has 
ever in one instance undertaken to deny this 
equal protection, which is involved in the idea 
of a trial with due process of law? Not one. 
There is no pretext that any thing of that kind 
has been attempted. These words give no 
power to Congress or to the United States to 
supersede State laws, or prescribe new codes 
for States, or in any way to tamper or inter- 
fere with the States in the administration of 
their own systems to the utmost extent of 
their local and reserved jurisdiction of that 
great residuum of power which, under the ex- 
press language of the Constitution of the United 
States, ‘is reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.’ 

“It might as well be insisted, upon the theo- 
ry of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Shellabar- 
ger), that it is competent for Congress to legis- 
late in this way against the States of the Union 
under section ten of article one of the Consti- 
tion, which declares: 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; 
coin money; emit bills of credit; make any thing 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title 
of nobility. 

** And so of both the next succeeding clauses 
of the section. In reference to the provisions 
in the old Constitution, which are of precisely 
equal force with this one in the fourteenth 
amendment, it has never been assumed or be- 
lieved by any person in this country that Con- 
gress has power to go into the States of the 
Union and subordinate State laws and State 
jurisdiction to the control of Federal courts, 
or officers, or of the President of the United 
States. At the very basis of our institutions, 
and vital to their safety and perpetuity, is the 
right of local self-government in the States. 
It is of supreme importance to the people. It 
is not and was not intended to be impaired by 
the fourteenth amendment. It is a priceless 
and cherished inheritance to all the States of 
this Union, and no power can rightly invade it. 
It may be overthrown or denied, as this bill 
proposes, but there is no warrant for it. It is 
brute force only, and the like has too often: 
characterized the exercise of power in this 
country during the last six years. 

“States in several instances have emitted 
bills of credit, and the courts have held them 
to be unauthorized and worthless. States have 
attempted to make something other than gold 
and silver coin a legal tender in payment of 
debts, and the courts have denounced it as un- 
warranted and ineffective. States have enact- 
ed bills of attainder and ex post facto laws, and 
laws impairing the obligations of contracts, and. 
the courts, State and Federal, have promptly 
anathematized them all and effectually de- 
stroyed their power for mischief, and protected 
the people against their vicious principles and 
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prevented their repetition. Such is the high 
and sacred function of the judiciary, and in all 
these and like cases under the old Constitution 
or the first section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment it is more effective, practical, satisfactory, 
and beneficent in the enforcement of all these 
guarantees and the protection of the people 
than any law of Congress. In all our past his- 
tory no man ever had the temerity to even pro- 
pose any law to enforce these guarantees. The 
organization of courts in the States and the 
Union charged with the great duty of construc- 
tion and enforcement of the laws was enough, 
and has been so demonstrated in our past ex- 
perience. It will always be sufficient until the 
tribunals of justice, the last citadel of the peo- 
ple’s safety, shall have become. corrupt or cor- 
ruptible. This fatal event will speedily happen 
if this and such laws are enacted by Congress. 
The courts will inevitably become partisan 
machines, and the instruments of despotism 
and oppression. Let us avoid these dangers 
if we would shun speedy national decay and 
the overthrow of our institutions. Such laws 
as this, in my opinion, can only bear evil fruit, 
beget disorder, bring bitter suffering, groans, 
and tears, not peace or protection. 

“The last provision in section one of the 
fourteenth amendment is this: 

Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

“T do not need further to refer to this pro- 
vision than to say that it manifestly involves 
no grant of power. It is simply declaratory 
of the preéxisting law of the country, the 
préexisting, fundamental, constitutional law 
declared by all the courts and tribunals of the 
entire country. 

“ And I take it every gentleman here knows 
that in every State of this Union, South and 
North, this same guarantee is contained, in 
some form, in its constitution, and vindicated 
habitually by its courts. If any laws are en- 
acted in violation of it, they are held null and 
void, and set aside and disregarded by the 
courts. This is its surest, most certain, and 
effective mode of vindication, and no condition 
of things or society, in our country, demands 
any other. It was manifestly inserted in this 
fourteenth amendment out of abundant cau- 
tion.’ It is no grant of affirmative power, 
Jemanding enforcement by legislation. Ever 
since the foundation of the Government, and 
in all the history of each State, and of the 
United States, it has always been considered, 
adjudged to be, and enforced as a vital part 
and principle of our system. It has, without 
one single exception, been held to be the con- 
stitutional and ‘supreme law of the States, 
within themselves, and of the United States. 
No exception exists, No gentleman can point 
me to a single case to the contrary. 

“‘ Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask attention 
briefly to the fourth section of the fourth arti- 
cle of the Constitution of the United States. 
The language of the section is this: 
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That the United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, 
on application of the Legislature, or of the Executive, 
when the Legislature cannot be convened, against 
domestic violence. 

* The obligation of the Federal Government 
to protect the States of this Union against in- 
vasion is clear and obvious, and it interferes 
with no question of State jurisdiction or of 
State autonomy. It is external to the State 
itself; it is protection against dangers from 
without, not within. ho 

‘‘ And the balance of that section relates to 
domestic violence within the State. And, on 
that subject, the language of the Constitution 
is very plain, and the purpose is very obvious. 
It is intended only to make it the duty of the 
Federal Government to go to the relief of the 
States of the Union, against domestic violence, 
when the States appeal for such aid, being un- 
able by their own powers to maintain the pub- 
lic order, to protect themselves and their citi- 
zens, aud enforce their laws, in the peaceful 
course of administration. But the great solici- 
tude of the framers of the Constitution against 
Federal interference of any kind in the States 
is manifested in the cautious language used in 
this section. It forbids Federal interposition, 
except upon the call of the Governor or Legis- 
lature of the State. That inhibition is clear, 
salutary, and imperative. It is not repealed 
or modified by the fourteenth amendment. It 
is consistent and can well stand with it. : 

‘“‘ But this bill disregards it utterly, and pro- 
poses that the President may intervene in the 


affairs of the States, at his own pleasure, for — 
the most uncertain and insufficient, if not friv- — 


olous, causes, He needs not to wait for the 
request of the States in any form, He may 
himself decide when the facts or conditions 
named in this bill exist. His judgment on any 
such question is final, whether correct, hasty, 
reckless, dishonest, or wise. No tribunal can 
review it or stay his hand. He can comman 

all the power of the Federal Government, of 
the Army, or Navy, or militia. 
goes into the State, not to aid and codperate 
with, and in subordination to, the State authori- 


ties, as the Constitution plainly requires, but 
he goes there to supersede the State authority, 


to override its laws, and erect a different and — 


strange power, to enforce arbitrary, summary, _ 
and oppressive laws, He goes there clad in 
the most absolute and despotic discretion. His — 


own will and judgment will, in most matters, — 
constitute his chief restraint. I denounce all 


such powers, no matter upon whom conferred, — 


to be gross and monstrous usurpations, not 
countenanced by any thing in the letter or 


spirit of the Constitution. Speaking of this 


clause in the old Constitution, Mr. Justice 
Story well says: » She 


It may not be amiss further to observe that every 
pretext for intermeddling with the domestic concerns of 
any State, under color of. ian pi gid at against $ 
violence, 1s taken away by that part of the provision 


Under it he 


« 
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which renders an application from the Legislature or 7 


executive authority of the State endangered necessary 
to be made to the General Government, before its in- 
terference can be at all proper. 


“There is nothing in the language of the 
fourteenth amendment that is intended in any 
way to repeal this fourth section of the fourth 
article. When the States ratified that amend- 
ment, they did not entertain the insane pur- 
pose of transforming the Federal Government 
into an agent of despotism. 

‘“‘Mr. Speaker, I must invite attention to one 
more provision of the Constitution, after which, 
I desire to refer to the bill itself. I refer to 
the second clause of section nine of the first 
article of the Constitution: 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when, in case of rebellion or in- 
vasion, the public safety may require it. 

“Yet this bill proposes to authorize its sus- 
pension at the pleasure of the President, it 
may be, upon the most vague and partisan 
reasons, libels, or gross exaggerations of truth, 
and in cases of merely local and individual 
violations of law, not approximating in char- 
acter or enormity the legal idea of rebellion, 
as used in this section and defined judicially. 
It seems to me to be trifling with the common 
intelligence, as well as with just legal princi- 
ples, to pretend that the fourteenth amend- 
ment confers power to enact such a law. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish briefly to invite 
attention to some of the remarkable provisions 
of the bill itself. Itviolates every principle to 
which I have referred, as hitherto understood 
in our country. 

‘“‘ This entire bill claims for its object the en- 
forcement of the first section of the fourteenth 
améndment.. But in that section the word 
‘rights’ does not occur. Why insert it in 
the bill? Is it an attempt to extend the scope 
and aim of that amendment? If so, it is with- 
out authority and wrong. It is a vain effort to 
add to Constitution by a law. . The descriptive 
words in the amendment are ‘ privileges and 
immunities,’ and them I have defined in the 
light of authority and reason. 

“This section givés to any person who may 
have been injured in any of his rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities of person or property, a 


civil action for damages against the wrong- 


doer in the Federal courts. It is a covert at- 
tempt to transfer another large portion of 
jurisdiction from the State tribunals, to which 
it of right belongs, to those of the United 
States. Itis neither authorized nor expedient, 
and is not calculated to bring peace, or order, 
or domestic content and prosperity to the dis- 


turbed society of the South. The contrary 


will certainly be its effect. 

“Took at the next section of this measure. 
This section is pregnant in every line with 
vice, usurpation, and danger. . The offences 
here named need not be committed, as under 
the first section, wnder color of State laws. 
If they are calculated to infringe any of the 
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rights, privileges, or immunities of citizens, as 
construed by the Radical party, officers, or 
courts (and certainly all crimes have such ef- 
fect), then the jurisdiction of Federal courts 
attaches. The crimes named are not even re- 
quired to be committed, but, if two or more 
persons combine to commit any such crime, 
and any one of them does any act to effect the 
object, the guilt of all the parties is fixed, the 
jurisdiction is snatched from the State, and the 
work of centralization or anarchy goes on. I 
am perplexed to imagine a rational cause or 
justification for such a law. . It looks to the 
complete subversion of the power of the States 
to enforce their criminal laws, adopt and exe- 
cute their own ,policy, or protect their own 
citizens and society. This section attempts a 
very shabby evasion of an express limitation 
upon the power of Congress in this direction. 
Its criminal jurisdiction is rigidly confined to 
the punishment of crimes committed within 
places subject to its exclusive jurisdiction, like 
this District, or forts and arsenals, and to 
crimes against the revenue, or other clearly 
granted powers of general control and regula- 
tion. 

‘Tn the case of Cohens vs. The State of Vir- 
ginia, Chief-Justice Marshall declared : 


Connected with the power to legislate within this 
District (of Columbia) is a similar power in forts, 
arsenals, dock-yards, etc. Congress has a right to 
punish murder in a fort, or other place, within its 
exclusive jurisdiction, but no general right to punish 
murder committed within any of the States. * * * 

So, in the same act (the act of 1790), section six, a 
person, who, having knowledge of the commission 
of murder, or other felony, on the high-seas, or with- 
in any fort, arsenal, dock-yard, magazine, or other 
place or district of country within the sole and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the United States, shall conceal 
the same, etc., shall be judged guilty of misprision 
of felony. Jt zs clear that Congress cannot punish fel- 
onies generally, and, of consequence, cannot punish 
misprision of felony. It is e at clear that a State 
Legislature, the State of Maryland, for example, can- 
not punish those who, in another State, conceal a 
felony committed in Maryland.—6 Wheat., 264. 


“But the third section of this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, is worse in all its purposes and in- 
tents and policy than either of the others. It 
declares that— 


In all cases where insurrection, domestic violence, 
unlawful combinations, or conspiracies in any State 
shall so far obstruct or hinder the execution of the. 
laws hereol nea, panies an ertion or araes of the 

cople of suc. ¢ of any of the rights, privileges, or 
EAs Po named in, ahd secured by, this act, and the 
are nae ar of such State fut id either be 
unable to, or shall, from any, cause, fact un or reyuse 
protection of the people in’ such rights, and shall fail 
or neglect, through the proper authorities, to apply 
to the President of the United States for aid in that 
behalf, such facts shall_be deemed & rye i such 
State of the equal protection of the laws to whic the 
are entitled under the fourteenth article of amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States } and 
in all such cases it shall be lawful for the President, 
and it shall be his duty to take such measures the 
employment of the militia or the land and naval forces 
of the United States, or ¥ either, or by other means, as 

e may deem necessary, for the suppression of such 
insurrection, domestic violence, or combinations ; 
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and any person who shall be arrested under the pro- 
visions of this and the preceding section shall be 
delivered to the marshal of the proper district to be 
dealt with according to law. 


‘Observe the monstrous powers that are by 
this section proposed to be conferred on the 
Federal Government and its chief officer! Who 
is to determine when the combinations are so 
great as to obstruct or hinder the execution 
of the laws, or to deprive any persons of any 
of these rights, privileges, or immunities, or 
when the State authorities fail, or are unable 
to give protection, or what shall constitute a 


denial of equal protection? The President of. 


the United States! What king, queen, or po- 
tentate, in any great nation on earth, possesses 
such power to-day? I know of none. Is it 
safe to commit such vital issues to any one hu- 
man head or heart? 

“ But the President is not only invested with 
these unparalleled powers of determination 
and construction. He may enforce his conclu- 
sions by the use of every physical arm of the 
Government. He may use these agencies in 
any manner that pleases him. He may subvert 
civil law and State jurisdiction at his pleasure. 
Not. content with these extraordinary powers, 
the bill further empowers him to use any other 
means he may deem necessary. Is not that the 
climax of liberality to a ruler? Are not such 
powers imperial? No. I say they are des- 
potic and revolutionary. They go far to es- 
tablish republican absolutism. There is no 
occasion for such reckless confidence in any 
man. No facts exist in testimony or in the 
country that justify or excuse ‘its bestowal 
upon the President. It has no precedent or 
parallel. No such powers can be safely in- 
trusted by a free people to any human being. 
I verily believe no patriot would care to possess 
them. I know full well that no tyrant could 
desire more. Human selfishness or ambition 
could ask no ampler opportunities for personal 
aggrandizement. 

“‘ Mr. Speaker, I must not take my seat with- 
out referring briefly to the fourth section. It 


is that section which attempts to give the. 


President of the United States, on these frivo- 
lous grounds of assumption, power to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus, establish mar- 
tial law, and to declare war. It provides 
that— 

Whenever in any State or part of a State the un- 


lawful combinations named in the preceding section 


of this act shall be organized and armed, and so nu- 
merous and powerful as to be able, by violence, to 
either overthrow or set at defiance the constituted 
authorities of such State, or when the constituted 
authorities are in complicity with, or shall connive 
at the unlawful purposes of, such powerful and armed 
combinations ; and whenever, by reason of either or 
all of the causes aforesaid, the conviction of such 
offenders and the preservation of the public safety 
shall become in such district'impracticable, in ever 

such case, such combinations shall be deemed a rebe/- 
ion against the Government of’ the United States, and 
during the continuance of such rebellion, and within 
the limits of the district which shall be so under the 
sway thereof, such limits to be prescribed by procla- 
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mation, it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, when in his judgment the public sate- 
ty shall require it, to suspend the privileges of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and to declare and enforce, 
subject to the Rules and Articles of War and other 
laws of the United States now in force applicable in 
ease of rebellion, martial law, to the end that such 
rebellion ‘may be overthrown : ided, That the 
President shall first have made proclamation, as now 
provided by law; commanding such insurgents to dis- 
perse: And provided also, That the provisions of 
this section shall not be in force after the 1st day of 
June, A.D. 1872. 


‘‘ Mr. Speaker, what I have said concerning 
the President’s power of decision as to the 
existence or non-existence of the conditions 


indicated in the bill is as applicable to this as 


to the third section. He alone, and without 
appeal, review, or question, or responsibility 
of any kind, except at the hands of Congress, 
may determine when such unlawfal combina- 
tions exist, and where and when the States 
are in complicity with them, and what organ- 
ized resistance against the laws of any State 
shall constitute rebellion against the United 


States, the territorial extent of that rebellion, — 


and when the citizens of the State may be de- 
nied the safeguard of the habeas corpus, and 
be subjected to the arbitrary and merciless, if 
not mercenary, hand of martial power and 
rule. Was such power ever intrusted to Wash- 
ington, or any other Chief Magistrate, in peace 
or war, in our history? Is there any thing in 
the capacity or conduct of the present Execu- 
tive to invite such unbounded trust in his wis- 
dom and patriotism?” . 

Mr. Morgan, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ Now, sir, before 
proceeding to discuss the bill under consider- 
ation, I desire to consider the action of the 


House prior to the date of the President’s late — 


message. Before the opening of the present 


Congress it was rumored that the President — 


would send a message to Congress recommend- 


ing legislation in reference to what are charged 
At the very moment 


as Ku-klux outrages. | 
that this House was being organized, a whisper 
ran through the House, from seat to seat, ‘ We 


are to have a message from the President.’ 
‘General Butler, his confidential ad- 
viser, is closeted with the President, and under 
Sir, the 
The senti- 
ment of the House was against any legislative _ 


Why? 


his dictation the message will come.’ 
message at that time did not come. 


action on the subject without information. 


The sentiment of the majority of the Repub- 


resolution was adopted to appoint a committee — 


lican members on the floor was against 
such action, as was proved by their votes. 


of investigation, a committee of thirteen. When 


it was announced, the member from Massachu- — a 
setts (Mr. Butler), appointed chairman of the 


committee, rose in his place and refused to 
serve, and six out of eight of the Republican 


members of the committee asked to be and — 


were excused. 


“TI propose to recur for a single moment to __ 
the calumny, to the reason given by the mem- — 


ber from Massachusetts why he was not will- 
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- ing to serve upon that committee. He gave 


among other reasons the following: 


I shall not serve on that committee, being con- 
vinced, as I am, that no good, but harm only, can 
come of it to the Republican party. 


“Why could harm come through investiga- 
tion to the Republican party? Because he 
knew, and knows now, as the country knows, 
that these calumnies against the whole people 
of the South are manufactured falsehoods, and 
that investigation would prove them to be so. 

“Well, sir, after the passage of the House 
resolution, and the refusal of six of the eight 
Republican members to serve on the commit- 
tee of investigation, a resolution came from 
the Senate for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee, which also passed the House, thus 
again showing that this body was against legis- 
lation on this subject without investigation. 
Then, to the surprise of every one, there came 


a message from the President; and it was 
whispered about that Mr. Butler and Mr. 


Morton had been in council with him, and, 
contrary to the wishes of a majority of the 
Republicans in Congress, the message was the 
result. It was a great triumph for the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler), a triumph 
which demonstrated that if he is not leader 
here he is master somewhere else. 

“* Now, sir, this message, which is the basis 
of the bill now before the House, charges, first, 
that life and property are insecrre in some of 
the States, not one fact being given to sustain 
the charge. The second allegation in the mes- 
sage is that carrying the mails in the South is 
dangerous; no fact stated to sustain the charge. 
But it is known to the country that in one sin- 
gle instance, in Kentucky, and nowhere else, 
toward the latter part of the month of January, 
as stated by Senator Stevenson, four persons, 
supposed to have been soldiers in the Union 
Army, feeling outraged at the appointment 
of anegro to the position of route agent, for 
which they had applied and had not been ap- 
pointed—that these four men, one of whom 
was armed, iu violation of the laws, for which 
violation I hope they may be punished, rode 
up to the cars, and cne of them assailed this 
negro mail-carrier. 

“This was about the 26th of January last. 
What action was taken in the premises? Dur- 
ing the month of January none. The fact 
was known at Washington, was known to the 
President, was known to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, was known to the President’s Cabinet. 
Yet January passed, February passed, and not 
until nearly the middle of the month of March 
were the mails withdrawn on the route from 
Lexington to Louisville. And on that late 
day, although no new offence had been com- 
mitted, by order of the Postmaster-General the 
mail was stopped. Why? It has been de- 
termined to irritate the people of that State 
into some act of indiscretion. But, although 
trade suffered and business was embarrassed, 
the people bore the wrong with patience. 
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‘In this connection let me ask another ques- 
tion: Why is it that Kentucky, and not Ohio, 
or Illinois, or Pennsylvania, was selected as 
the place where a negro route agent should 
be appointed? Will not the country believe 
that it was intended as an aggravation to the 
people of that State? I denounce the act of 
the man who assaulted the mail-carrier, but 
I think that every honest man within the 
sound of my voice must believe that the ap- 
pointment of that negro-mail-carrier was a 
premeditated means to create disturbance. 

“Sir, we have seen that the judgment of a 
majority of the Republicans of this House was 
against legislation on this subject until facts 
could be obtained which would justify it; and 
if the charges against the South were found to 
be false then not to legislate at all. The ques- 
tion to be determined now is whether Con- 
gress is a codérdinate branch of the Govern- 
ment;. whether the Legislature is an indepen- 
dent branch of this Government, or whether 
we are living under the domination of a mon- 
arch who issues his edicts which we have to 
obey. ; 

“Now, sir, if you want to preserve peace to 
the South, if you want to preserve peace and 


bi peat to the whole country, if you are 


not determined to strike a blow which may end ~ 
in the total subversion of our free institutions, 
change your policy to the South; instead of 
disabilities give amnesty ; instead of vengeance 
offer reconciliation ; instead of hostility tender 
the olive-branch, and peace, prosperity, and 
happiness will bless our whole country. 

“Sir, I, with you, with every good citizen, 
denounce the violation of the law wherever 
the law is violated. But, to punish an indi- 
vidual crime or to punish a few crimes, do not 
strike down the institutions of our country. 
Stop sending to the South your tax-gatherers 
from Ohio and from Massachusetts and from 
other States of the North. When you know 
that the people of the North themselves are 
restive under the burdens of taxation, is it 
strange that the people of the South should be 
equally so when you require them to pay taxes 
to support the Government which has kept 
them under political disabilities during a period 
of six years after the close of the war, and 
sends strangers among them as conquerors and 
tax-gatherers ? 

“Change your policy, proclaim general am- 
nesty, show that you are worthy to be the 
representatives of a great and free people. 
Change your policy, so that, in future times, 
the blessings and not the reproaches of poster- 
ity may rest upon your names.” 

. Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: “I listened 
carefully to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Shellabarger), when he tried to find some war- 
rant of authority for the third and fourth sec- 
tions of his bill, as each is a link of the chain 
which is to bind the States and people to the 
chariot-wheels of the Executive. And after 
reading section four he announced, with an 
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air of triumph and in tones which he meant 
should carry conviction to all who heard him, 
that all the provisions in these sections were 


fully sustained and approved by the Supreme. 


Court of the United States in the Milligan case, 
reported in 4 Wallace. I turned to that case, 
and, so far from supporting or in any way 
sanctioning the provisions of these sections, it 
is a withering rebuke to all who, even in time 
of war, dare thus to subordinate the civil to 
the military power, establish martial law, or 
deprive any citizen of the safeguards thrown 
around him by the Constitution of the United 
States. The audacity of the reference was 
based either upon the assumption of the gross 
ignorance of members or the belief that his 
word would go further with his party than 
any assertion which might be made in contra- 
diction of it. To avoid that, I will read what 
the court say: 


The Constitution of the United States is a law for 
rulers and people equally in war and in peace, and 
covers with the shield of its protection all classes of 
men at all times and under all circumstances, 

The proposition is this: that in a time of ‘war the 
commander of an armed force, if in his opinion the 
exigencies of the country demand it, and of which he 
is to judge, has the power, within the lines of his 
military district, to suspend all civil rights and their 
remedies, and ey babe citizens as well as soldiers to 
the rule of his will; and in the exercise of his lawful 
authority cannot be restrained, except by his superior 
officer or the President of the United States. te this 
position is sound to the extent claimed, then when 
war exists, foreign or domestic, and the country is 
subdivided into military departments for mere con- 
venience, the commander of one of them can, if he 
chooses, Within his limits, on the plea of necessity, 
with the approval of the Executive, substitute mili- 
tary force tor and to the exclusion of the laws, and 
punish all persons, as he thinks right and proper, 
without fixed or certain rules. 

The statement of this proposition shows its im- 
portance; for, if true, republican government is a 
failure, and there is an end of liberty regulated by 
law. Martial law, established on such a basis, de- 
stroys every guarantee of the Constitution, and ef- 
fectually renders the military independent of and 
superior to the civil power, the attempt to do which 
by the King of Great Britain was deemed by our 
fathers such an offence that aney assigned it to the 
world as one of the causes which impelled them to 
declare their independence. Civil liberty and this 
kind of martial law cannot endure together. The 
antagonism is irreconcilable, and in the conflict one 
or the other must perish. 

But it is insisted that the safety of the country in 
time of war demands that the broad claim for martial 
law shall be sustained. If this were true it could be 
well said that a country preserved at the sacrifice of 
all the cardinal principles of liberty is not worth the 
cost of preservation. Happily it is not so. 

Martial rule can never exist where the courts are 
open and in proper and unobstructed exercise of 
their jurisdiction. It is also confined to the locality 
of actual war. 

From the first year of the reign of Edward III. 
when the Parliament of England reversed the attain- 
der of the Earl of Lancaster, because he could have 
been tried by the courts of the realm, and declared 
that “‘in time of peace no man ought to be adjudged 
to death for treason or any other offence without 
being arraigned and held to answer, and that regu- 
larly when the king’s courts are open it is time of 
peace in judgment and law,”? down to the present 
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day, martial law 
condemned by all respectable English jurists as con- 
trary to the fundamental laws of the land, and sub- 
versive of the liberty of the subject.—Supreme Court 
in case of Milligan. . 


“T put it to members on all sides of this 


as claimed in this case, has been 


Hall whether a more emphatic condemnation — 


of all the principles and provisions of these sec- ~ 


tions could have been pronounced by the court, 
if it had been passing specially upon them ; and 
whether the assumption that the Milligan de- 
cision sustains this bill is not flatly and posi- 
tively contradicted by the language I 
read. J can add nothing to its force by repe- 
tition or variation of the form of expression. 
The statement exhausts the argumeut. If in 


the better days of the republic a Representa- 
tive in Congress had dared to introduce or 


support a measure authorizing the President, 


whenever he saw fit, to suspend the writ of 


habeas corpus, declare martial law, try, con- 
demn, and hang citizens by drum-head court- 


ave | 


martials ‘ organized to convict,’ and composed 


of the President’s subalterns, who, it may be, 
never opened a law-book and never heard of 
Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights, as this 
bill proposes, he would never have returned 
to his constituents; indeed, he could not have 
lived in the country. He would have been 
Ku-kluxed. If there is either virtue or love of 
liberty left, if the people have not become so 
debased and degraded that they are willing to 


wear the collar of their master, no man who — 
votes for this bill will ever sit again as a Rep- — 


resentative in this Hall, and he never ought to. 

“But further, the fourth section is an at- 
tempt to confer authority on the President, 
whenever he thinks occasion requires it, to 
declare war on any State or people he may see 


fit, not only for no offence against the Constitu- — 


tion and laws of the United States, but because 
the authorities of the State have been unable 


to enforce the laws of the State against men j 


who have combined to violate the State laws 
only. Can a more monstrous proposition be 


imagined? Under the Constitution Congress — 
alone can declare war or suspend the writ of — 
habeas corpus. The power cannot be delegated 

to the President or anybody else. The people — 


have a right to have the action of their Rep- 
resentatives, under all their responsibilities, 
acting.on the existing facts; and there is no 


warrant anywhere for the transfer of that au- 


thority to the President to act on such facts 
as may arise hereafter, and may, in his inter- 
ested qocement, authorize him to carry out 
the delegated authority. If Congress can thus 


shift the responsibility, it can confer it on the — 
Chief Justice, the General of the Army, or an — 


executive committee sitting during recess, or 
on any man or set of men it pleases, and the 
carefully-guarded provisions of the Constitution 
may thus be set at naught. 


‘‘ Scarcely less frightful or less fatal to liberty a 


are the provisions of the first and second sec- 
tions, which undertake to transfer to the Fed- 
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eral courts all mere questions of personal diffi- 
culty or personal rights between citizens of 
the same State, making simple assault and 
battery by two or more persons on others in 
the same town, village, or neighborhood, a 
felony punishable by fine of $10,000 and im- 
prisonment for ten years, if the Federal judge 
in his discretion sees fit to impose suéh punish- 
ment. Enact these provisions, and local State 
government is at an end; the States may as well 
make bonfires of their statute-books and bar- 
racks of their court-houses, for their laws will 
be a mockery and their courts a farce. The 
smallest modicum of common-sense would seem 
to me sufficient to enable any member to see 
the insane folly of conferring such jurisdiction 
on the Federal courts, even if the power to do 
so existed. With only one Federal court in 
some of our largest States, how could justice 
be administered, often five hundred miles from 
the venue, ‘ without sale, denial, or delay?’ 

“What conqueror even, either in ancient or 
modern times, ever destroyed the local tribu- 
nals and laws of their provinces? , No Roman 
proconsus ever ventured to do it, no monarch 
in modern times ever thought of it; that 
supremest of supreme folly is reserved for 
the (so-called) Representatives of the greatest, 
freest, and most enlightened republic on earth, 
Gentlemen will pardon me for again referring 
to the Constitution, My only apology is, you 
have all sworn to support it. 

“The judicial power of the United States 
granted in the Constitution to this Government 
is defined by and limited in the third article. 
The first section declares that ‘the judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain. and establish.’ There is no other way 
in which the judicial power can be exercised. 
It cannot be delegated to a star-chamber, a 
high commission, or a board of military officers, 
nor to any other special tribunal improvised 
for the conviction of particular individuals. 
All power to hear, decide, and adjudicate in 
civil or criminal cases is confined to the or- 
dainec and established courts; which I beg 
you to remember, especially when you are 
authorizing the President to try men by drum- 
head court-martial, or punish them, if the 
militia and the Army and Navy do not do it 
sufficiently, ‘by such other means as he may 
deem necessary.’ ” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, said; ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
no man is equal to the task of discussing, as it 
ought to be discussed, the issue before this 
House within the limits of a single hour. I 
scarcely hope that I shall have done more than 
touch the hem of the garment of the argument 
when my hour shall have expired. But, sir, 
whatever I may fail to do, the great people 
behind me will not fail to supply. They, sir, 
constitute the tribunal before whom this issue 
is on trial. . 

.. “The question as presented here and now 


“empire. 
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may be stated thus: is it competent for Con- 
gress to provide by law for the better enforce- 
ment of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and the better security of the life, lib- 
erty, and property of the citizens of the United 
States in the several States of the Union? The 
Constitution is not self-executing, therefore 
laws must be enacted by Congress for the due 
execution of all the powers vested by the Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or any officer 
thereof. No man can successfully deny the 
power of Congress so to legislate, for it is ex- 
pressly provided in the Constitution that ‘ Con- 
gress shall have power to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution’ the powers therein expressly grant- 
ed to Congress, ‘and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.’ 

‘*My honorable friend from Indiana (Mr. 
Kerr) discussed this question, upon the Con- 
stitution as it was and not upon the Constitu- 
tion as it is. In the’ progress of his remarks 
the gentleman (Mr. Kerr) did disclose to this 
House and to the country the fact that, under 
the Constitution as it was, it always was com- 
pein for the Congress of the United States, 

y law, to enforce every affirmative grant of 

ower and every express negative limitation 
imposed by the Constitution upon the States. 
The great case from which the gentleman read 
in 6 Wheaton, pages 375-447 (Cohens os. Vir- 
ginia), is a judicial ruling that clearly, distinct- 
ly, and beyond all question, to the extent of 
all the affirmative grants of power in the Con- 
stitution, and of all the express negative limi- 
tations of power imposed by the Constitution 
upon the States, it is competent for Congress 
to legislate. From the opinion in this case, 
delivered by Marshall, C. J., I read the follow- 
ing: 

America has chosen to be, in many respects and 
to many purposes, a nation; and, for all these pur- 
poses, her Government is complete; to all these ob- 

ects it is competent. ‘The people have declared that 
in the exercise of all powers given for these objects 
it is supreme. It can, then, in effecting these objects, 
legitimately control all individuals or governments 
within the American territory. The constitution 
and Jaws of a State, so far as they are repugnant to 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, are 
absolutely void. These States are constituent parts 
of the United States, They are members of one great 
(6 Wheat., p. 414.) 


‘““Mr. Speaker, I have not the time to read 
from that opinion further. I will state, how- 
ever, to the House, that in this opinion, scarce- 
ly second in importance to any of the opinions 
that emanated from that matchless Chief Jus- 
tice whose full-orbed intellect for thirty years 
illumined the jurisprudence of his country, you 
will find incorporated the words of Hamilton, 
who was second to no man, in gifts of mind, 
and second to no man in the service which he 
rendered to the people of his own day and to 
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the millions who have come after him in fram- 
ing the Constitution of the United States. 
Marshall incorporates the words of Hamilton 
with approval, words in which Hamilton, 
while the Constitution was on trial for adop- 
tion or rejection before all the people of the 
States, referring to the dual system of govern- 
ment, national government and State govern- 
ments, and the judicial powers of each for the 
administration of the laws of the Union, de- 
clared that ‘the national and State systems are 
to be regarded as one whole,’ and that ‘the 
courts of the latter (the States) will, of course, 
be national auxiliaries to the execution of all 
the laws of the Union.’ 

“The States exercise their judicial power 
under the Constitution, and in subordination 
to the Constitution, and subject to the express 
limitations of the Constitution, but for the pur- 
pose of aiding its enforcement, not of breaking 
it. The Constitution declares: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United 

tates which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and 
all treaties made, or which shall be made under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘By the legislation of the First Congress, 
passed by the votes of many of the eminent 
men who framed the Constitution, then mem- 
bers of Congress, and approved by Washing- 
ton, the power was given to the humblest 
citizen, aggrieved by the final decision of State 
courts against his guaranteed rights under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, to 
bring the same for review and reversal before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
thereby set aside the usurpations of a State. 
The judiciary act of 1789 asserts this power of 
the Government of the United States fully and 
expressly. 

“The act of 1789, the validity and constitu- 
tionality of which has never been challenged 
by a respectable court in America, ought to 
have satisfied gentlemen that it is too late to 
raise the question they are raising here to-day, 
the power of Congress to provide by law for 
the enforcement of the powers vested by the 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, both against individuals and States, as 
Marshalk expressed it. I desire to read, merely 
for the purpose of recalling the recollection of 
the members of the House to its provisions, 
from the twenty-fifth section of that act, under 
which the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, to 
which the honorable gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr, Kerr) referred, came into the Supreme 
Court of the United States for review. That 
section is as follows: 

A final judgment or decree in any suit, in the 
highest court of law or equity of a State in which a 
decision in the suit eould Me er where is drawn in 
question the validity of a treaty or statute of, or an 
authority exercised under the United States, and the 
decision is against their validity; or where is drawn 
in question the validity of a statute of, or an authorit 
exercised under any State, on the ground of their 
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being repugnant to the Constitution, treaties, or 
laws of the United States, and the decision is in favor 
of such, their validity; or where is drawn in ques- 
tion the construction of any clause of the Constitu- 
tion, or of a treaty, or statute of, or commission held 
under the United States, and the decision is a 
the title, right, privilege, or exemption specially set 
up or claimed by either party, under such clause of 
the said Cénstitution, treaty, statute, or commission, 
may be reéxamined and reversed or affirmed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon a writ of 
error, the citation being signed by the Chief Justice, 
or judge or chancellor of the court rendering or pass- 
ing the judgment or decree complained of, or by a 
d States, 
in the same manner and under the same regulations ; 
and the writ shall have the same effect as if the 
judgment, or decree, complained of had been ren- 
ered or passed in a cireuit court; and the proceed- 
ing mpen the reversal shall also be the same, bap 
that the Supreme Court, instead of remanding the 
cause for a final decision, as before provided, may, 
at their discretion, if the case shall have been once 
remanded before, proceed to a final decision of the 
same, and award execution. But no other error shall 
be assigned or regarded as a ground of refusal in any 
such case, as aforesaid, than such as appears on the 
face of the record, ete.—1 Brightly, pp. 259, 260. 


“Notwithstanding the express grant of 
ower in the Constitution, and the rulings of 
arshall, and this legislation of the First Con- 

gress, gentlemen still aver that Congress can- 


not constitutionally make laws to enforce the © 


rights of the nation against either States or 
unlawful combinations of men. I answer that 
the power to suppress combinations to ob- 
struct the execution of the laws of the United 
States was asserted under the administration 
of Washington by the Congress of the United 
States, and with his approval. I refer now to 
the act of 1795. The act provided— 


vaded, or be in imminent danger of invasion, etc., 
it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States to call forth such number of the militia of the 
State or States as he may judge necessary to repel 
such invasion, and to issue his orders for that pur- 
pose to such officer or officers of the militia as he 
may think proper. if 

“In the second section of this act it is 
further provided: a 


Whenever the laws of the United States shall be 


That, whenever the United States shall be in- | 


opposed, or the execution thereof obstructed in any 7 


State by combinations too powerful to be suppresse 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by 
the perers vested in the marshals by this act, it 
shall be lawful for the President of the United States 
to call forth the militia of such State, or of any other 
State or States, as may be necessary to suppress such 
combinations and to cause the laws to be duly exe- 
cuted, and the use of the militia so to be called forth 
may be continued, if necessary, until the e 
of thirty days after the commencement of t 
next session of Congress. 


‘In the third section it is provided that— 
Whenever it niay be necessary, in the judgment. 


of the President, to use the military force hereby 


directed to be called forth, the President shall forth- a ; 


with, by proclamation, command such insurgents to. 


disperse, and retire peaceably to their respective D | 


abodes, within a limited time. yy 

“Then, again, in a further provision of that 
act, which I shall not stop to read, it is pro- 
vided that the militia, being called out, under 


ah. 
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the discretion of the President, ‘and employed 
in the service of the United States, shall for 
the time being be subject to the same Rules 
and Articles of War as the troops of the 
United States,’ and liable, therefore, to trial, 
and punishment, and execution, even to death, 
by military commission, or court-martial. 
‘Whenever in the judgment of the President 
it is necessary,’ says this act, approved by 
Washington, and never challenged until these 
controversies arose in these latter days, to 
which I have referred, by any patriot any- 
where in the nation, all the arms-bearing pop- 
ulation of the United States, at the discretion 
_ of the President, might be called and coerced 
into the service of the nation, and neither 
habeas corpus nor any other civil process 
known either to the State tribunals of justice, 
or to the national civil tribunals of justice, 
could interfere in the premises. 

“In support of what I have just said I refer 
in passing to the ruling made in 12 Wheaton, 
page 19, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Martin vs. Mott, in which 
it was decided that the President is the exclu- 
sive and final judge whether the exigency con- 
templated by the law has arisen; a decision the 
legal soundness of which has never to this day 
been authoritatively questioned. 

“What becomes, sir, in the light of this early 
legislation, this contemporaneous exposition of 
the Constitution, of that outcry of the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Wood) about discre- 
tion confided to the President being usurpa- 
tion? I can well understand the significance 
of an unlimited discretion in a monarchy, 
where, by the constitution of the state, the 
king can do no wrong, and no man may chal- 
lenge his decree, which awes a prostrate and 
defenceless people into submission. But I do 
not understand what significance is to be at- 
tached to this clamor of the gentleman from 
New York about discretion being vested in a 
President of the United States by the people’s 
laws, when the President is but the servant 
of the people, created by the breath of their 
power.” ; 

Mr. Wood: “You would make him their 
master.” 

Mr. Bingham: “Oh, the gentleman thinks 
that the people are not capable of being their 
own masters, that the servant may be greater 
than his lord! The significance of the gentle- 
man’s last remark, if there is any possible 
significance in it (and I say this with all re- 
spect), is that the system of civil polity known 
as the Constitution of the United States is a 
failure, that the people are incapable of self- 
government. The gentleman, I perceive, in- 
clines to absolute power in asingle hand! Dis- 
cretionary power in a President is dangerous 
to the people who intrust it to him as their 
mere servant! The people cannot all assemble 
at the Capitol. The people cannot in person 
exercise the powers by them expressly dele- 
gated to their agents. If their agents abuse 
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the trust, the people are not without remedy. 
They can bring to trial and judgment either 
a recusant President or a recusant Congress. 
‘Discretion dangerous to the people!’ 

“Why, sir, the gentleman strikes at the 
essential features of your Constitution. The 
largest discretion under the Constitution of 
the United States is vested in a Congress, con- 
sisting of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in which body the honorable gentleman 
himself holds a distinguished place. Consider 
the discretion which is vested in Congress. If 
any thing is to be proved by the gentleman’s 
outcry, if indeed discretionary power is danger- 
ous to the public liberty, the people, enlight- - 
ened by the gentleman, should reform their 
Constitution and strip Congress of all discre- 
tionary power. That Congress is left to exercise 
all its great powers at discretion is undoubted. 
The Congress of the United States, under the 
Constitution, is invested with power to deter- 
mine, in their discretion, the issues of life and 
death to the people of the republic. 

“By the Constitution of the country you 
have the discretion, when, in your judgment 
it is needful and proper, to declare war. In 
pursuance of the exercise of that power you 
have the other great power to pass your con- 
scription act, when, in your judgment, you 
deem it needful; to drag from his home 
every man capable of bearing arms in the 
republic, to subject him to the perils of the 
march or the greater perils of the battle, and 
also to the despotism, as the gentleman calls 
it, of martial or military law. After you have 
declared war, after you have summoned the 
whole able-bodied population of the country 
to the field, you have granted to you expressly 
the further power to provide by law to turn 
out of their homes the wives and children 
whom your citizens may have left behind, and 
quarter your soldiers upon the hearthstone. 
Who trembles at the magnitude of this power ? 

“The people are equal to the task of redress- 
ing all wrongs which may be inflicted upon 
them either by President or by Congress, If 
the President violate the discretionary powers 
vested in him, the people by their Representa- 
tives summon him to the bar of the Senate to 
answer for high crimes and misdemeanors, and 
on conviction not only depose him from his 
great office, but make him as one dead among 
living men, by pronouncing their irrevocable 
decree, from which there is no pardon on this 
side of the grave, that never again shall he 
hold office of trust, honor, or profit, in the 
United States. 

“ As for the members of this House, if they 
be false to their trust they must answer every 
second year at the bar of public opinion, and 
an offended, betrayed, and outraged people, 
having the power, know how to make such 
betrayers of their rights and their interests 
powerless for all the future. The gentleman 
cannot trust discretionary power to the Presi- 
dent! The people grant discretionary power 
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to the President, they trust and confide in 
him, and have reason to believe that he will 
faithfully do his duty. 

“ Additional to this legislation of 1795, Mr. 
Speaker, is the act of 1861, which declares in 
express words that whenever, in the judgment 
of the President, there are unlawful obstruc- 
tions, combinations, or assemblages of persons 
against the authority of the United States too 
powerful to be restrained or controlled by 
ordinary judicial process, it shall be lawful for 
the President to employ the Army, the Navy, 
and the militia of all the States to enforce the 
faithful execution of the laws of the United 
States.. (2 Brightly, 191.) The President’s 
power under these acts does not wait on the 
call of States, or Legislatures, or Governors. 
The President acts upon his own judgment and 
discretion under the law. I agree with the 
suggestion of my honorable and learned friend 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Eldridge), that the pro- 
vision.of the Constitution as to the protection 
of the States against invasion and insurrection, 
upon the call of their Legislature or their Gov- 
ernor, is in full force; but it in no wise touches 
this power of providing by law for the protec- 
’ tion of all the guaranteed rights of the people, 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
without asking any favor of the Legislature or 
the Governor of any State. 

‘Mr. Speaker, having said this much on this 
subject, I refer to the bill under consideration 
to say, that I do not propose now to discuss 
the provisions of the bill in detail. The bill 
incorporates in general the provisions, adapt- 
ing them, however, to the existing condition of 
things, which have been law from the founda- 
tion of the Government, and to which I have 
referred.. There may be provisions in the bill 
pending which are not necessary or proper. 
If there be, I shall ask the privilege, and I have 
no doubt it will be accorded to me, to attempt 
to amend by the favor of the House.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: “I do 
not propose in the fragment of an hour to en- 
ter upon the argument of this grave constitu- 
tional question. It could not be properly dis- 
cussed if I devoted the whole time allotted to 
me; and I am specially debarred from such 
an undertaking by the learned and able discus- 
sion of the two gentlemen from Ohio (Messrs. 
' Shellabarger and Bingham). 

‘I may be permitted, however, to give some 
conclusions to which I have arrived, without 
any considerable detail of the reasoning which 
led to them, 

‘There seem to me tivo controlling proposi- 
tions on this question: 

“1. If the Federal Government cannot pass 
laws to protect the rights, liberty, and lives of 
citizens of the United States in the States, why 
were guarantees of those fundamental rights 
put in the Constitution at all, and, especially, 
by acts of amendment? 

“ All agree that the mere constitutional as- 
sertions of affirmative guarantees, not made 
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operative by law, are ineffectual to aid the 
citizen. How, then, can the citizen avail him- 
self of those constitutional guarantees and 
affirmative declarations of his rights, if Con- 
gress cannot pass laws to make them operative ? 
How can it be an interference with the rights 
of the States for the laws of the United States 
to afford that protection to its citizens which 
the State fails or neglects to do for itself? 

“Ts it one of the rights of a State not to pro- 
tect its citizens in the enjoyment of life, liber- 
ty, and property, and thereby deny him the 
equal protection of the laws, so that, when the 
General Government attempts to do for the — 
protection of the citizen what the State has 
failed to do, it is to be held an interference 
with the rights of the State? Pardon me; it 
seems to me that such action is only a neces- 
sary and proper interference with the wrongs 
of a State. A State has no constitutional or 
other right reserved to itself to deny or neg- 
ii to its citizen the equal protection of the 
aws. 

“2. If the General Government has not the 
constitutional power to protect the lives, lib- 
erty, and property of its citizens upon its own 
soil when such protection is needed, then, it 
ought to have such power; it should reside 
somewhere in the Government. For, without 
the power to protect the lives of its citizens, 
a republican government is a failure, and, if 
such be constitutional law, to be a citizen of 
the United States is to be the most unprotected 
of all mankind. 

“Wherever a citizen of the United States — 
may be, upon a foreign soil or upon a foreign — 
sea, however remote, the Constitution and laws 
of the United States are around and about 
him, guarding him from outrage and injury as 
fully as the cherubim and the flaming sword 
kept the way of the tree of life. 
nation so weak or savage, none so cultivated, 
rich, or powerful, that it can unjustly lay its 
hand upon an American citizen in arrest or 
anger without calling down upon it the whole 
power of the republic to protect him and re- 
dress his wrongs. ‘I am an American citizen’ 
is the passport of safety of all his rights 
throughout the world, save only in his own 
country. Can this be so? 

“Can it be, then, that an American citizen is 
protected in his rights of person and propert 
by the Constitution and laws of the Unite 
States, with the whole power of the Govern- 
ment, everywhere, except on our own soil, 
under his own roof-tree, and covered by our — 
own flag? Does that proposition need more 


argument than the statement of it? Ifthe 


converse be true, then again I repeat, the Goy- 
ernment of the United States is a failure; and 
better monarchy, better despotism, better any 
thing than systematized anarchy, organized 
murder, outrage, and wrong, done at, the will 
of remorseless bands upon defenceless_citi- 
zens.” 

Mr. Cox, of New York, said: “ Will such 
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vindictive legislation, without proof, succeed? 
To refuse inquiry, and to punish political 
offences, even under an established and legal 
mode, is to bury powder under the ground. 
Its explosion will tear up the very rocks on 
which our political foundations are founded. 
payer burn our powder on the surface, harm- 
essly. 

ie You have already failed in such legislation. 
We have had six years of that experience. 
Your powers here and in the South have been 
unshackled. You have reconstructed and re- 
reconstructed; you have disfranchised and dis- 
abled suffragan and officer; you have confis- 
cated and harassed, and have had _as allies the 
bureau and the bayonet. You had a new set 
of voters and their control; you had unlimited 
taxation and its collection in Federal and State 
affairs. You squandered revenues and you 
created, debts; you fed your vampires and 
sent down your janizaries; you had negro 
mnilitia and military governors; you made 
amendments to the Constitution and had them 
adopted under duress; you fed like vultures on 
the prey the war left for your hungry beaks; 
you have glutted yourselves and parasites with 
plunder; you have exercised your clemency 
only to add renegades to your recruits ; in fine, 
you have had the President as the prime mover 
in these exercises of caprice and power; yet 
you have failed, and you fear to inquire into 
the causes! 

‘Indeed, you have had laws, and you have 
them now, on the statute, similar to one sec- 
tion of this law. The act of May 31, 1870, 
gives the Federal courts the jurisdiction you 
reénact in this bill. That act punishes bands 
and conspirators, disguised or not, who have 
the intent only to injure, oppress, threaten, or 
hinder the citizen in the free exercise and 
enjoyment of any right under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, and you have 
had the judges and other officers South to exe- 
nts it. Am I mistaken in this? Here is the 

aw: 

That if two or more persons shall band or conspire 
together, or go in disguise upon the public highway, 
or upon the premises of another, with intent to 
violate any provision of this act— 

“Tt does not stop ‘with intent to violate 
any provision of this act,’ which was intended 
to secure the right to vote; it goes on to say— 
with intent to violate any provision of this act, or to 
injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free exercise and 
enjoyment of any right or privilege granted or 
secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or because of his having exercised 
the same, such persons shall be held guilty of felony, 
and on conviction thereof shall be fined. or impris- 
oned, or both, at the discretion of the court, the fine 
not to exceed $5,000 and the imprisonment not to 
exceed ten years, and shall, moreover, be thereafter 
ineligible to and disabled from holding any office or 
place of honor, profit, or trust created by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States. 


“My statement is confirmed by one of the 
most respectable leaders of the Republican 
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party (Mr. Blair, of Michigan). He not only 
found similar laws of equal cogency with this 
in the statute of May 31, 1870, but under the 
law of 1793. He said: 

My own judgment has been that this Congress 
ought to have adjourned immediately upon its or- 

anization, and my votes have so been steadily given. 
wished that the laws as they stand might be 
thoroughly tested before we should attempt to enter 
upon new and untried fields of legislation. Many 
and very broad powers have been granted to the 
Executive by previous acts of Congress, for the 
preservation of order in the lately insurgent States, 
which do not seem to have been brought into requi- 
sition as yet. Why pile statute upon statute to slee 
in your books unused? Ifa multitude of laws coul 
bring order out of Southern confusion, there ought 
to have been a millennium there before this time. 

“ Quoting the law of 1870, he said further: 

This seems to me broad enough, clear enough, 
and definite enough to meet every form of intimida- 
tion, injury, or oppression of the people by disguised 
bands or conspirators such as are proved to exist in 
many States. Neither are there wanting statutes to 
enable the President to enforce the laws of the Unit- 
ed States. As early as 1792 Congress began to pass 
laws authorizing the President to use the military 
power in the performance of his duty, to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and never since 
that day has he been without authority to call forth 
the militia ‘ whenever the laws of the United States 
shall be opposed or the execution thereof obstructed 
in any State by combinations too powerful to be sup- 
pressed by the ordinary course of judicial proceed- 
ings.’ Ido not stop now to refer to these laws in 
detail, but they will be found very full and ample, 
and will surprise many gentlemen, no doubt. 

** And yet, Mr. Speaker, this able gentleman 
has consented to disturb public opinion out 
of this Hall, and the public business in it, by 
piling useless statutes of hate upon laws of ven- 
geance, to make confusion worse confounded, 
to help the sinking fortunes of his party! . You 
confess that you now come here for new laws 
to the same effect. You thereby confess that 
your laws are inoperative. If your statements 
are true, they are so flagrant a violation of 
liberty and law that they fall dead. 

“It will not, therefore, be doubted that your 
Federal legislation and its execution have failed 
to produce content South. This much must 
be admitted, I doubt not, also, that the dis- 
content has taken the form of secrecy. It has 
committed in many localities many heinous 
erimes and outrages. I admit and denounce 
these enormities, but as a legislator am I not 
bound to fix the cause, so as to remove the 
effect ? 

‘‘ Measures of repression and usurpation are, 
in their nature, revolutionary. The strain to 
keep freemen down is sure to rebound. This 
is one of those unvarying laws of human 
society which Buckle would delight to reveal. 
The statesman cannot overlook it. 

‘* Sir James Mackintosh has laid down a wise 
rule for us when he says that in or after a civil 
conflict, when the passions and turbulence of 
men are aroused— 

Little quiet is left for moral deliberation, yet by 
the immutable principles of morality, and by them 
alone, must the historian try the conduct of all men 
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before he allows himself to consider all the cireum- 
stances of time, place, opinion, example, temptation, 
and obstacle which, though they never authorize a 
removal of the everlasting landmarks of right and 
wrong, ought to be well weighed in allotting a due 
degree of commendation or censure to human actions. 

‘Denying that there is any morality in the 
conduct of the secret societies in the South, it 
is indispensable to consider the circumstances. 
What are they? First, of time. This unlaw- 
fulness did not appear immediately after the 
war. The South accepted the arbitration of 
arms. It began to grow and to grow con- 
tented. The people South embraced all the 
conditions proposed in 1867 for their State 
governments, They abolished slavery, an- 
nulled the secession ordinances and the rebel 
debt, accepted negro suffrage, came to Oon- 
gress, and were received—how, we know. Then 
the discontent began. It dates from their 
repulse here and your breach of faith to them. 
The inferior race became, under the recon- 
structed governments and the bureau and 
Army, more or less troublesome in its new 
relation. 

“Tt is a matter of fact that the Ku-klux was 
organized at first only to ‘scare’ the supersti- 
tious blacks. Horrid tales were told to frighten 
them from ‘roaming about and pilfering.’ The 
testimony collected in Mr. Maynard’s speech 
of February 14th proves this. The Ku-kluxes 
visited houses ‘ talking their foolish talk.’ They 
were ‘mummicking’ about, whatever that 
means. They carried a ‘flesh flag in the shape 
of a heart,’ and went about hallooing for ‘fried 
nigger-meat’ (page 21). One of them (page 8) 
represented that ‘he had been killed six years 
before at Manassas, and since then they had 
built a turnpike over his grave, and he had to 
scratch like hell to get up through the gravel.’ 
It was very common for a Ku-klux to carry an 
India-rubber stomach, to startle the negro by 
swallowing pailfuls of water. It is also to be ad- 
mitted, as stated on page 14 of the same speech, 
that ‘political reasons had their influence after 
the Ku-klux were under way.’ ‘They were a 
disfranchised body,’ as one witness says, ‘and 
did not intend to submit to such laws.’ They 
justified their orgies, their names, and their 
conduct, on political grounds. So that, on 
weighing their conduct, we perceive that 
owing to the conduct of the governments, 
State and Federal, these misguided men seemed 
to justify themselves. In fact, the worse the 
governments the worse would, @ priori, be 
the outrages. The sparsely-populated condi- 
tion of the South; the inflamed opinion con- 
sequent on subjugation and breach of Federal 
faith; the example of their rulers in lawless- 
ness; the temptation to do in the dark what 
could not be found out, and the obstacles 
everywhere met with in their efforts, so often 
balked here, to arise from the ashes of civil 
war through amnesty, must all be considered 
in judging of the remedy to be applied. 

“Let me illustrate by a reference to the 
model Radical State of South Carolina. The 


President has pursued the Constitution in that 


case. He is called upon by the Governor, in 
the absence of the Legislature, though upon 


what proofs we have noshowing. Itis proper, 


however, to assume that he believes the dis- 


orders there are so prevalent as to be alarming. — 
But to cure them, that is the question; and 


the question involves first a diagnosis and then 
a remedy. f 


“South Carolina has been infested by the 


worst local government ever vouchsafed to a 


people. Ignorance, bribery, and corruption are 
common inher Legislature. Bonds by the mill- 


ion are issued, the public debt increased, and 
nothing to show for it. The debt in 1860 was 
but $3,691,574. It was last year $11,429,711; 
and this year no one knows whether it is twen- 
ty or thirty millions, nor how much is counter- 
feit or genuine! Her rulers contrived new 
burdens in order to plunder more. On a full 
valuation of real and personal property of 
$183,913,367 the people pay this year sixteen 
mills on the dollar as a State tax and four 
mills county tax. This is for 1870 and 1871, 
and amounts in all to $4,095,047, to which 
$300,000 is to be added for poll-tax. In other 
words, the value of the property is reduced from 
$489,000,000, before the war, to $183,000,000, 
and the tax raised from $400,000 to $4,250,000, 
or ten times as much. It is two and a half 
per cent. on a full valuation, and only chronic 
insecurity and disorder as the consideration! 
This is done by those who pay no taxes, who 
squander what is paid, who use the means to 
arm negro militia and create a situation of ter- 
ror, from which men rush into secret societies 
for defence of homes, mothers, sisters, wives, 
and children. 

‘* Add to these greivances the intolerable ex- 
actions of the Federal Government, not only in 
taxes, but in laws, and it should give us pause 
before we place that people at the merey of an 
inferior race, a vindictive party, a court-mar- 
tial, and a hostile President. The people in 
their agony in that State actually clamored for 
United States troops to save them from the 
rapacity and murder of the negro bands and 
their white allies. Can we not understand 
why men, born free, should rise, or, if not rise 
with safety, that they are compelled to hide 
in Ku-klux or other secret clans, and strike 
against this ruin and desolation, peculation 
and violence, and that, too, when it is done by 
those who are not of their race, and but lately 
in their midst ?” 


Mr. Shellabarger, of Ohio, said : “I with- q 


draw the motion to recommit the bill, and 
offer an amendment, which I send to the desk 
to. be read.” : 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Strike out the second, third, and fourth sections 


of the bill, and insert in lieu thereof the following. - 


sections: : . 

Src. 2. That if two or more Spay er within any 
State or Territory of the United States shall conspire 
together to overthrow, or to put down, or to destroy 
by force the Government of the United States, or to 
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levy war against the United States, or to oppose by 
force the authority of the Government of the United 
States, or by force, intimidation, or threat to pre- 
vent hinder, or delay the execution of any law of 
the United States, or by force to seize, take, or pos- 
sess any property of the United States against the will 
and contrary to the authority of the United States, or 
by force, intimidation, or threat to prevent any per- 
son from accepting or en! Bert office of trust or 
lace of oniaatiie under the United States, or from 
ischarging the duties thereof, or by force, intimi- 
dation, or threat to induce any officer of the United 
States to leave any State, district, or place where his 
duties as such officer might lawfully be performed, 
or to injure him in his person or property on account 
of his lawful discharge of the duties of his office, or 
by force, intimidation, or threat to deter any witness 
in any court of the United States from testifying in 
any matter pending in such court fully, freely, and 
truthfully, orto injure any such witness in his per- 
son or property on account of his having so testified, 
or by force, intimidation, or threat to influence the 
verdict of any juror in any court of the United States, 
or to injure such person in his person or Feoberey on 
account of any verdict lawfully assented to by him, 
or shall conspire together for the purpose, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, of depriving any person or any 
class of persons of the equal protection of the laws, 
or of equal privileges or immunities under the laws, 
or for the purpose of preventing or hindering the 
constituted authorities of any State from giving or 
securing to all persons within such State the equal 
rotection of the laws, or to injure any person in 
nis person or his property for lawfully enforcing the 
right of any pie or class of persons to the equal 
protection of the laws, each and every person so 
offending shall be deemed guilty of a high crime, 
and, upon conviction thereof in any district or cir- 
enit court of the United States, or district or supreme 
eourt of any Territory of the United States having 
jurisdiction of similar offences, shall be punished by 
a fine not less than $500 nor more than $5,000, or by 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, as the 
court may determine, for a period of not less than 
six months nor more than six years, as the court may 
determine, or by both such fine and imprisonment as 
the court shall determine; and if any one or more 
peson engaged in such conspiracy, such as is de- 
ed in the preceding section, shall do or cause to be 
done any act in furtherance of the object of such con- 
spiracy, whereby any person shall be injured in his 
person or property, or deprived of having and exer- 
cising np A right or privilege of a citizen of the United 
States, the person so injured or deprived of such 
rights and privileges may have and maintain an ac- 
tion for the recovery of damages occasioned by such 
injury or deprivation of rights and privileges mgt 
any one or more of the persons engaged in such con- 
spiracy, such action to be prosecuted in the proper 
district or circuit court of the United States, with and 
subject to the same rights of appeal, review upon 
error, and other remedies provided in like cases in 
such courts underthe provisions of the act of April 9, 
1866, entitled ‘* An act to protect all persons in the 
United States in their civil rights, and to furnish the 
means for their vindication.” 

Sxo. 8. That in all cases where insurrection, do- 
mestic violence, unlawful combinations, or conspira- 
cies in any State shall so far obstruct or hinder the 
execution of the laws thereof and of the United 
States as to deprive any portion or class of peo- 

le of such State of any of the rights, privileges, or 
immunities named in and secured by this act, and 
the constituted authorities of such State shall either 
be unable to or shall, from any cause, fail in or re- 
fuse protection of the people in such rights, and shall 

il or neglect, through the proper authorities, to a 
ply to the President of the United States for aid in 
that behalf, such facts shall be deemed a denial b 
such State of the equal protection of the laws to whic 
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they are entitled under the fourteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States ; 
and in all such cases it shall be lawful for the Presi- 
dent, and it shall be his duty, to take such measures 
by the employment of the militia or the land an 
naval forces of the United States, or of either, or by 
other means, as he may deem necessary for the sup- 
pression of such insurrection, domestic violence, or 
combinations ; und any person who shall be arrest- 
ed under the presisen of this and the preceding 
section shall be delivered to the marshal of the 
Prope district to be dealt with according to law: 
vovided, That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized, if in his judgment it 
should be deemed expedient, to direct voluntary en- 
listments of any of the militia of the United States in 
lieu of all or any part of the forces herein authorized, 
to be employed for the purposes aforesaid, for a term 
of service not exceeding thirty days, after the final 
adjournment of the next session of Congress. 

Src. 4. That whenever in any State or part of a 
State the unlawful combinations named in the pre- 
ceding section of this act shall be organized and 
armed, and so numerous and powerful as to be able, 
by violence, to either overthrow or set at defiance 
the constituted authorities of such State, and of the 
United States, within such State, or when the con- 
stituted authorities are in complicity with, or shall 
connive at the unlawful purposes of, such powerful 
and armed combinations ; and whenever, by reason 
of either or all of the causes aforesaid, the conviction 
of such offenders and the preservation of the anes 
safety shall become in such district impracticable, in 
every such ease such combinations shall be deemed 
a rebellion against the Government of the United 
States, and during the continuance of such rebellion, 
and within the limits of the district which shall be 
so under the sway thereof, such limits to be pre- 
seribed by proclamation, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States, when in his judgment 
the public safety shall require it, to suspend the privi- 
degre of the writ of habeas corpus, to the end that such 
rebellion may be overthrown: Provided, That the 
President shall have first made proclamation, as now 

rovided by Jaw, commanding such insurgents to 

isperse: And ided also, 'That the provisions of 
this section shall not be in force after the Ist day of 
June, A. D. 1872. 

Src. 5. That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to supersede or repeal any former act or 
law except so far as the same may be repugnant there- 
to; and any offences heretofore committed against 
the tenor of any former act shall be prosecuted, and 
any proceeding already commenced for the prose- 
cution thereof shall be continued and completed, the 
same as if this act had not been passed, except so far 
as the provisions of this act may go to sustain and 
validate such proceedings. 


Mr. Shellabarger: ‘‘I shall state, as well as 
I can in ten minutes, the effect of this amend- 
ment. It will have been observed by the read- 
ing of it that it leaves the first section of the 
bill as reported by the committee unaffected. 
The second, third, and fourth sections are 
stricken out, and are supplied by the amend- 
ment. 

“That which is substituted in the place of 
the second section will be found in substance 
in what was printed and laid on the desks of 
members this morning as the proposition sub- 
mitted yesterday by the gentleman from IIli- 
nois (Mr. Cook), with some verbal amend- 
ments, and striking out of Mr. Cook’s proposed 
amendment that part of it which relates to the 
matter of voting, that being supplied now more 
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fully in the existing law of 1870. By looking, 
therefore, at the proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois the members of the 
House will have before them what is to be 
supplied in place of the second section of the 
bill of the committee, the two sections pro- 
posed by Mr. Cook being embodied in what is 
here the second section, and the two are put 
into one. 

** Now, I shall not attempt, in the ten min- 
utes allowed me, to analyze that section. I 
will first state that the first part of the section, 
down to the end of line fourteen, is now the 
law of the United States, having been enacted 
in 1861. Therefore the provisions of this sec- 
tion that are new are included in the portion 
following the fourteenth line. - 

“The change which the amendment pro- 
poses to make in section two of the original 
bill as reported by the committee, so far as it 
relates to disputed grounds, so far as it is not 
confined to infractions of right which are clear- 
ly independent of the fourteenth amendment, 
referable to and sustainable by the old provi- 
sions of the Constitution, is to be found in 
those portions of the section which are con- 
tained in the part beginning at line twenty- 
five, I think; I cannot state exactly the place 
now: 

To influence the verdict of any juror in any court 
of the United States, or to injure such person or 
property on account of any verdict lawfully assented 
-to by him, or shall conspire together for the purpose, 
directly or indirectly, of depriving any person or 
any class of persons of the equal protection of the 

aw. 


“There, sir, is brought into notice that 
which is supposed to be the distinction be- 
tween the original second section as proposed 
by the bill and the section as proposed in this 
amendment. The object of the amendment is, 
as interpreted by its friends who brought. it 
before the House, so far as I understand it, to 
confine the authority of this law to the pre- 
vention of deprivations, which shall attack the 
equality of rights of American citizens; that 
any violation of the right, the animus and 
effect of which is to strike down the citizen, 
to the end that he may not enjoy equality of 
rights as contrasted with his and other citizens’ 
rights, shall be within the scope of the remedies 
of this section. 

‘Now, there is much other detail here that 
I need not allude to. But, so far as I now com- 
prehend the effect of it, I have stated it.. There 
is force in the point of distinction that is made; 
and, without undertaking to enter into it, I 
will now state some other changes proposed 
by the amendment, 

“Tn the third section of the bill as reported 
by the committee, at the end of the third line, 
are added the words ‘and of the United 
States ; > so that the obstructions or combina- 
tions which effect the obstruction of the ‘laws 
thereof’ (meaning the State laws) shall be so 
extended as to include obstructions of the laws 
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of the United States. That is rather a verbal 
amendment. : 

‘In the fourth section of the bill as original- 
ly reported by the committee is this, which is 
deemed an important change: As reported 
by the committee the section provides that the 
violence must be such as to set at defiance the 
constituted authorities of the State. To that 
is added by this amendment a provision that 
the violence must also be a defiance of the 
authorities of the United States that shall be 
present in the district, thus widening the state 
of violence and of danger required before the 
interposition provided for in the fourth section 
can be resorted to. It must be so very im- 
posing as to defy both the authority of the 
State and the authority of the United States; 
that is, of the marshals of the. United States 
present in the district. 

“The amendment further strikes out that 
part of the section reported by the committee 
which authorized the declaration of martial 
law, and leaves no other express power granted 
except that express power which is found in 
the right of the President to suspend the 
privileges of the right of habeas corpus. 

‘These, then, are the changes made by the 
proposed amendment. 

“I will repeat. The first section stands as 

reported by the committee. The second sec- 
tion is as reported in the proposed amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Cook). 
The third section is so changed as to require 
that the authority of the United States must 
also be invaded and defied. The fourth section 
is so changed that the privileges of the right — 
of habeas corpus cannot be suspended unless 
the authorities of the United States, as well as 
of the State, are unable to cope with the vio- 
lence; and it excludes also the provision in 
regard to the declaration of martial law. 
_ “T wish to make this general statement in 
explanation of the action of the members of 
the committee who are friendly to this bill. 
The amendment is not one proposed from the 
committee, but is one ee simply upon 
consultation of those who desire to make the 
bill conform to the wishes of such members as 
believe that some such measure should be. 
passed.” 

Several amendments were offered to the 


‘amendment of Mr. Shellabarger; some were 


adopted, and other rejected or withdrawn, and 
the original amendment as amended was agr 
to, and the bill passed by the following vote: 


Yxas—Messrs, Ambler, Averill, Banks, Barber, | 


Barry, Beatty, Bigby, Bingham, Austin Blair, George 
M. Brooks, Suck ey, Butlinton, Burchard, Burdett, 


Benjamin F. Butler, Clarke, Cobb, Coburn, Conger, 


Cook, Cotton, Creely, Dawes, DeLarge, Dickey, id 
Donnan, Eames, Edwards, Elliott, Farnsworth, Far- 


well, Finkelnburg, Charles Foster, Frye, Garfield, 
Goodrich, Hale, Halsey, Harmer, George E 

Havens, Hawley Hay, Gerry W. Hazleton, John W. 
Hazleton, Hill, Hoar, ooper, Kelley, Ketcham, Kil- 
linger, Lamport, Lansing, Lowe, Maynard, McCrary, 
McGrew, McJunkin, McKee, Mercur, Merriam, Mon- 
roe, Moore, Morey, Leonard Myers, Negley, Orr, 


. Harring ae 
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Packard, Packer, Palmer, 
Pendleton, Perce, Aaron F. Perry, Platt, Poland, 
Porter, Prindle, Rainey, Ellis H. Roberts, Rusk, Saw- 
yer, Scofield, Seeley, Sessions, Shanks, Sheldon, 
Shellabarger, Shoemaker, H. Boardman Smith, John 
A. Smith, Worthington 6. Smith payer, Sprague, 
Stevenson, Stoughton, Stowell Bt. ohn, We er, 
Taffe, Thomas, Turner Twichell, Tyner son, 
Wakeman, Walden, Waldron, Wallace, Walls, Wash- 
burn, Wheeler, Whiteley, Willard, Williams of In- 
diana, Jeremiah M. Wilson, and John T. Wilson—118, 

Nays—Messrs. Acker, Adams, Archer, Arthur, 
Beck, Bell, Biggs, Bird, Braxton, Bright, James 
Brooks, Caldwel , Campbell, Carroll, Comingo, Cox, 
Crebs, Critcher, Crossland, Davis, Dox, DuBose, 
Duke, Eldridge, Ely, Forker, Henry D. Foster, Gar- 
rett, Getz, Gollada , Griffith, Haldeman, Handley, 
Hanks, Harper, John T. Harris, Hereford, Hibbard, 
Holman, Kerr, King, Kinsella, Lamison, Leach, 
Lewis, Manson, Marshall, McClelland, McUormick, 
McHenry, McIntyre, McKinney, McNeely, Merrick, 
Benjamin F. Meyers, Mitchell, Morgan, Niblack, 
Hosea W. Parker, Eli Perry, Potter, Randall, Ed- 
ward Y. Rice, John M. Rico, Ritchie, William R. 
Roberts, Robinson, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sherwood, 
Shober, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, R. Milton Speer, Ste- 
vens, Storm, Sutherland, Swann, Terry, Van Trump, 
Vaughan, Voorhees, Waddell, Warren, Wells, Whit- 
thorne, Williams of New York, Winchester, Wood, 
and Young—91. 

Nor Vorrr¢— Messrs. Ames, James G. Blair, 
Roderick R. Butler, Darrall, Duell, Dunnell, Ham- 
bleton, Hays, Kendall, Lynch, Morphis, Peters, 
Price, Read, homas J. Speer, Dwight Townsend, 
Washington Townsend, and Tuthill—18. 


Isaac C. Parker, Peck, 


In the Senate, on April 11th, the above bill 
from the House was considered, together with 
the amendments proposed by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

_Mr, Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “I will 
say a word in respect to the scope of the bill 
as it stands, and as it will be, as to its general 
scope, if amended. 

“ The first section is one that I believe no- 
body objects to, as defining the rights secured 
by the Gonstitution of the United States when 
they are assailed by any State law or under 
color of any State law, and it is merely carry- 
ing out the principles of the civil rights bill, 
which have since become a part of the Con- 
stitution. 

' “The second section, it will be observed, 
only provides for the punishment of a conspir- 
acy. It does not provide for the punishment 
of any act done in pursuance of the conspiracy, 
but only a conspiracy to deprive citizens of the 
United States, in the various ways named, of 
the rights which the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States made pursuant to it give 
to them; that is to say, conspiracies to over- 
throw the Government, conspiracies to impede 
the course of justice, conspiracies to deprive 
people of the equal protection of the laws, 
whatever those laws may be. It does not 
provide, as I say, for any punishment for any 
act which these conspirators shall do in further- 
ance of the conspiracy. It punishes the con- 
spiracy alone, leaving the States, if they see 
fit, to punish the acts and crimes which may 
be committed in pursuance of the conspiracy. 
I confess that [thought myself it was desirable, 
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to make the bill complete, to make it com- 
pletely logical and completely effective, that a 
section should have been added providing not 
only for punishing the conspiracy, but provid- 
ing also in the same way for punishing any act 
done in pursuance of the conspiracy. This 
section gives a civil action to anybody who 
shall be injured by the conspiracy, but does 
not punish an act done as a crime. 

* Then the third section is, as we think, one 
in entire conformity to precedents and in 
entire conformity to the principles of the Con- 
stitution and of the laws, authorizing the Presi- 
dent, when the lawful rights of citizens of the 
United States shall be interfered with and 
overthrown by unlawful conspiracies, combina- 
tions, and insurrections, and when the State 
shall fail to protect the people in those rights 
and put down these insurrections, to bring to 
bear the power of the nation for the purpose 
of repressing such tumults and disorders, and 
handing the violators of the law over to justice. 

“The fourth section provides that when 
these unlawful conspiracies and combinations 
shall have proceeded to that extreme extent 
as really to become general in a State, cover- 
ing more than one combination and being so 
powerful as to be able to overthrow the State 
authorities and to set them at defiance, then 
it shall be treated as in the character of a local 
rebellion, and the President, in that case, shall 
be authorized, as the Constitution gives us the 
power to authorize him, to bring the military 
to bear upon it, and for the time being, within 
the district where the power of the courts and 
the power of the States are both set at defiance, 
to site i the writ of habeas. corpus. But 
even then the bill does not go so far in that 
direction as upon a mere reading it would be 
supposed it did, because there is attached to 
this suspension of the habeas corpus the pro- 
vision that the act of 1863 relating to habeas 
corpus shall apply even to a case of this kind; 
and that provides that in all cases in States 
where the habeas corpus is suspended, and the 
Federal judiciary is still able to hold sway at 
the places where it holds courts, any person 
arrested and seized under the suspension of the 
habe s corpus shall be reported to the Federal 
judiciary within a limited time, or as soon as 
practicable, and if the Federal judiciary shail 
not deal with the offenders thus reported by 
finding indictments or other prosecution, then, 
upon the order of a judge, the persons thus 
seized under the suspension of habeas corpus 
shall be set at liberty. 

“In substance and fact it leaves a Federal 
habeas corpus in effect, although not in precise 
form, still operating for a limited time. So 
that really the sharpest criticism, with this 
proviso, could scarcely say that in a substan- 
tial sense we authorize the President to sus- 
pend the writ of Aabeas corpus at all. About 
all that we do is to authorize him to proclaim 
that he has suspended it, and then, as soon as 
he has caught anybody, to report him and 
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nand him over to the Federal judge. It is 
much less than I should have wished for my- 
self; but, as the House had chosen to so limit 
it, we though it not wise to undertake to 
change it. 

“ The fifth section of course explains itself, 
as to not repealing any former law. 

“The sixth section provides for an inquiry 
into the character and conduct of persons who 
may be summoned to sit on juries in cases 
arising under the provisions of this act. There 
is an amendment which seems to bea mere ver- 
bal one, but which carries a great deal of effect 
in it, in the sixth section, which I did not call 
attention to in that connection. 

** As the House passed the Dill, this inquiry 
into the conduct of juries was only in suits or 
prosecutions based upon this act. All civil 
suits, as every lawyer understands, which this 
act authorizes, are not based upon it; they are 
based upon the right of the citizen. The act 
only gives a remedy. The suit, therefore, in 
the technical sense, instead of being based 
upon the statute, as it would be if it were debt 
for a penalty, is a suit arising under the 
statute, and the consequence would be, when 
you come to get before a judge and undertake 
to challenge a jury, without inserting the 
words ‘arising under’ the provisions of this 
act, as well as based upon it, any private party 
would find himself debarred of having this 
inquiry made for his protection at all, and it 
would be only in criminal prosecutions based 
upon the provisions of the statute that this 
challenging of jurors could occur. We thought 
it important, therefore, to use words which 
would enable a judge in all the cases of civil 
redress to see that the party aggrieved should 
have a pure and uncontaminated jury. 

“The last clause of this last section is also 
of considerable importance, and I ought to 
explain it to the Senate. It provides that 
‘the act entitled “An act defining additional 
causes of challenge, and prescribing an addi- 
tional oath for grand and petit jurors in the 
United States courts,’ approved June 17, 
1862, be, and the same is hereby, repealed.’ 
That act provides that it shall be a good cause 
of challenge, upon suitable and proper inquiry 
made in the way pointed out by the statute, 
to any grand or petit juror, that he has been 
engaged in the rebellion. This section repeals 
that act, so that it will be no disqualification 
in cases arising under this act, or arising under 
any other actin the courts of the United States, 
either criminal or civil, hereafter, that the per- 
son summoned as a juror and who is proposed 
to be put in the panel has been engaged in the 
rebellion; so that in no possible case can 
participation in the late rebellion be made the 
ground for setting aside a juror, Iam bound to 
say that that does not meet with my individual 
approval, but I am instructed by the commit- 
tee, and shall do so with pleasure, to report 
the biil in that respect as it stands, 

“This, Mr. President, explains, I believe, 
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the general scope, and, perhaps I might say, 
the detailed operation of this bill. I feel some 
confidence in saying that, upon discussion, I 
think it will turn out that this bill is clearly 
within the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, and in respect to the matters 
upon which it operates, and over which it 
undertakes to exercise sway, it is much more 
moderate and limited in its application and in 
its remedies and punishments than the state of 
the case—if it be one-half as bad as the news- 
papers in the Southern States, of all parties, 
collating and putting together their facts, rep- 
resent the case to be, it is much more moder- 
ate and limited than the case would justify.” 
Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘I am sorry 
that, while a bill of so much importance is un- 
der consideration, the Senate is so thin, and 
should give so little attention to the principles 
which are involved in it; principles which go 


to the foundation of the Government; princi- - | 


ples which, if carried out, may change the 
character of the Government. Whether it 
may be best to change the character of the 
Government is a very serious question for the 
consideration of the American people. It 
should not be lightly done. Whether we have 
done so in the amendments which have been 
made to the Constitution of the United States 
since the war, is a question that deserves, and 
should receive, serious consideration, before, 


by legislation, we adopt a policy that virtually — 
‘does make such a change. 
“Mr. President, the Government of the © 


United States was formed for national and 


general purposes, and not for the protection of — 
the individual in his personal rights of person © 


and property. The rights of individuals were 
left, when the Constitution was formed, to the 
protection of the States. 
the men who made the Government that per- 
sonal liberty could be more safely left to the 


protection of the local authorities of the States. 


than be conferred upon the General Govern- 
ment. Hence, when the Constitution of the 


United States was formed, it was formed for 
general purposes, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a nation with national authority—authority 
to make war, to conclude peace, to make 
treaties, to regulate commerce between the 


States and with foreign governments, and to 
do various things of a national character; but 


the protection of the individual citizen was 
left to the States, except that there is a clause 


in the Constitution of the United States which 


declares that the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of — 
That was a pro- 


citizens of the several States. 
vision of a national character, too. 


“ After the Union was formed, the whole — 
power of the Government was pledged to de- — 


fend the rights of an American citizen against 


improper encroachments by foreign powers; 
and, inasmuch as the right of the States to pro- 


tect their citizens outside of their limits was 


conceded to the Federal Government, the Fed- 


It was thought by _ 


‘ 


ge nag. 
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eral Government undertook to see that the 
citizen of each State should have all the rights 
and privileges conceded to citizens of the sey- 
eral States; that is to say, a citizen of the 
United States in Germany, or France, or Eng- 
land, should receive the same protection that 
was granted to other foreigners in those coun- 
tries, and the citizen of Massachusetts should 
be protected by the Federal Government in his 
rights when he went to Carolina in the same 
manner as the citizen of Carolina was protect- 
ed by the laws of that State. 

‘** This was the character of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as originally formed. The personal 
rights of individuals were at the mercy of the 
State governments in the respective States. 
We all know that until 1808 the Constitution 
of the United States permitted the various 
States of the Union to bring persons from oth- 
er countries into their borders and make them 
slaves. We know that, under the Constitution 
of the United States, previous to the war, ev- 
ery person of African descent born in certain 
States of the Union was a slave, deprived of 
all rights, and, in some, laws were passed re- 
ducing to slavery free persons of color. The 
Constitution in that respect has been changed 
by the thirteenth amendment, which declares 
that slavery shall no longer exist in the United 
States; and it is not competent now for any 
State to make a slave of any person within its 
jurisdiction, and the Federal Government is 
peibok with authority to prevent that being 

one. 

_ “Under that authority, there was passed, 
shortly after. its enactment, a law known as 
the civil rights act, which undertook to give 
effect to the thirteenth amendment and pro- 
tect those who had been slaves in the same 
rights as were conceded to white citizens. 
The civil rights act did not undertake to pro- 
tect those who had been slaves, nor whites, in 
particular rights; but it declared that the 
rights of the colored people should be the 
same as those conceded to the white people in 
certain respects, which were named in the act. 
The necessity for that legislation grew out of 
_ the laws in several of the then late slavehold- 
ing States, which denied to. persons of color 
the ordinary and fundamental rights which 
were conceded to white citizens. 

** Subsequently to the enactment of the civil 
rights act, the fourteenth constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted. That amendment in its 
first clause is but a copy of the civil rights act, 
declaring that all persons born in the United 
States, and not subject to any foreign jurisdic- 
tion, are citizens of the United States. This 
had been previously declared by act of Con- 
gress, and it was so without any act of Con- 
gress. Every person born within the jurisdic- 
tion of a nation must be a citizen of that 
country. Such persons are called subjects: of 
the Crown in Great Britain, in this country 
citizens of the United States. It is an entire 
mistake to suppose that there was no such 

vou. x1.—l4 A 
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thing as an American citizen until the adop- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. American 
citizenship existed from the moment that the 
Government of the United States was formed. 
The Constitution itself prohibits any person 
from sitting in this body who has not been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, not 
a citizen of a particular State. By the terms 
of the Constitution he must have been a citizen 
of the United States for nine years before he 
could take a seat here, and seven years before 
he could take a seat in the other House; and, 
in order to be President of the United States, 
a, person must be a native-born citizen. 

“It.is the common law of this country, and 
of all countries, and it was unnecessary to 
incorporate it in the Constitution, that a per- 
son is a citizen of the country in which he is 
born. That had been frequently decided in 
the United States. It has been acted upon 
by the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. in protecting the rights of native-born 
poses of this country as citizens of the 

nited States. It has been held in the judi- 
cial tribunals of the country that persons born 
in the United States were citizens of the United 
States, 

‘“* It was because of the idea which obtained 
before the adoption of the thirteenth amend- © 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
that slaves were property and not persons, that 
it was thought proper to embody, in the civil 
rights bill, the declaration that all persons born 
in the United States were citizens. I did not 
think at that time that it was necessary. I 
recollect that I had a discussion on that very 

oint with the then Senator from Maryland, 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, as to the propriety of 
inserting in the civil rights act those words 
declaring that all persons born in the United 
States, were citizens. We both agreed that 
after the abolition of slavery everybody born 
in and subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States was a citizen of the United States; but 
we both thought that in consequence of the 
declaration which had been enunciated in the 
Dred Scott case, and also in order that there 
might be no cayil about it, it was better to de- 
clare it by law.” , 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont: ‘ That decision 
was flatly the other way, that they were not 
citizens, although free persons.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois: ‘Yes, sir, there 
is a decision, I think, that even free colored 
persons were not citizens. After the abolition 
of slavery and of the distinction in regard to 
colored persons, I do not think such a decision 
could have been maintained. It was advisable, 
at any rate, to put such an express declara- 
tion in the law. After that bill was passed it 
will be remembered that the President of the 
United States vetoed it, and one of the reasons 
that he gave for the veto was that Congress 
could not by law declare that these persons 
were citizens of the United States. I remem- 
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ber very well the answer which I gave to that 
suggestion of the President, which was two- 
fold: first, that it was competent to make 
persons citizens by statute; second, that the 
statute was but declaratory of what the law 
already was. I agreed that they were citizens. 
The President said in his veto message that, if 
that was true, the law was of no use, and, if it 
was not true, the law could not make them 
citizens; the answer to ‘which was that the 
statute was declaratory of what the law was 
before, and numerous statutes were referred to 
to show that it had been the practice, almost 
from the origin of the Government, to make 
persons citizens of the United States by act of 
Congress. It had been done in reference to 
Indian tribes; it had been done in regard to 
Mexicans; and different classes of persons had 
been made citizens by act of Congress before, 
and the act.was a proper one to settle the 
question. 

“Then, when we came to the adoption of 
the fourteenth amendment, it was suggested 
by some persons that there might still be a 
cavil upon this question as to whether all per- 
sons born in the United States were citizens, 
and it was thought advisable, for the purpose 
of putting that question once and forever at 
rest, to insert the words which are in the four- 
teenth amendment, declaring that all persons 
born within the United States and subject to 
its jurisdiction were citizens of the United 
States. In my opinion, that has not changed 
at all the fact that, after the abolition of sla- 
very, and after the authority of the States to 
deprive persons of liberty ceased, every person 
born in the United States was a citizen of the 
United States, I do not think there could 
have been any question that they were all citi- 
zens without the declaration in the civil rights 
act, or without the declaration in the four- 
teenth amendment. Who believes any court 
would ever have held that a person born in the 
United States was not a citizen, if slavery had 
never existed?” 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said: “I have 
felt interested in the statement which the Sen- 
ator has made, but I wish, in view of the ques- 
tion which he suggests was made as to the ne- 
cessity of incorporating this clause in the four- 
teenth amendment, to make a statement with 
reference to an opinion upon that point, which 
might have been held to have very consider- 
able weight upon it, and as justifying the dec- 
laration in the fourteenth amendment. 

“Very considerable attention was being 
directed in the year 1834 to the status of the 
free colored population in Pennsylvania, both 
under the Constitution of the United States 
and under the constitution of Pennsy.vania, 
in view of the fact that the calling of a con- 
vention to reform the constitution was being 
agitated. At that time a pamphlet was pub- 
lished, by a member of the Pennsylvania bar, 
elaborately discussing the question, and arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that the free colored man 
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was not a citizen of the United States, and 
that he was not a citizen of Pennsylvania. I 
have a copy of that pamphlet in my posses- 
sion. Itisarare pamphlet. It was submitted 
to Chief-Justice Marshall, and he addressed to 
the author of the pamphlet a letter indorsing 


and approving the conclusions at which he — 


arrived; so that there was eminent authority 
at least—it was not judicially delivered, but 


the opinion of an eminent judge—that the free , 
colored man was not a citizen of the United 


States.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont : ‘‘ That was the 
very point in the Dred Scott case, where the 
Supreme Court flatly decided so.” 


- Mr. Trumbull, of Dlinois: “That has been — 


so decided judicially; but that grew out of 
this same system of slavery. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania will see at once to what 
straits those who maintained slavery were 


driven. If the colored man in Pennsylvania : 
was a citizen of the United States, he had a — 


right to go to Carolina, and there to enjoy all 
the rights and immunities of a citizen of Caro- 
lina, under the protection of the national Gov- 
ernment; and that was inconsistent, as was 
insisted, with another provision of the Consti- 


tution, which authorized, or tolerated, holding — 


the African race in slavery; and, therefore, 


taking the whole Constitution together, the — 
advocates of slavery insisted that a colored | 


man could not be a citizen anywhere; a very 
illogical and unjust conclusion, in my opinion, 
and never warranted either by reason or. by 
the Constitution. 

“But the Senator from Pennsylvania will 


see that the whole force of that argument was 


destroyed when the authority to hold anybody 


in slavery was taken away. Then there was — 
no conflict between different portions of the — 


Constitution to be reconciled, even in the view 
of those who had before insisted that slavery 
was sustained by that instrument, a position 
which I do not admit at all, and never did ad- 
mit; but I do not wish to go into that. I 


think all that the Constitution of the United — 


States ever did in regard to slavery was sim- __ 
ply to tolerate its existence in the States which — 
by their laws authorized it. I think, then, the 


reason of the decision originally made, that 


a colored person could not be a citizen, fell — | 
when slavery was abolished, and I can hardly 
conceive that the decision would have been 


repeated afterward. 


“The amendment further declares that they 


are also citizens of the States in which they 
reside. That was judicially decided to’ be so 
before. A person who was a citizen of the 


United States and resided in one of the States — 


was a citizen of that State before the adoption 


of the fourteenth amendment; and so it had oe 


been judicially decided. 


‘“‘T come now, Mr. President, to those clauses 
of the fourteenth amendment which, it is sup- _ 


posed, have changed the Constitution as itwas 


originally formed. The next is: 


. 
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No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States. . 

“That is substantially what the Constitution 
was before, and I do not know that it enlarged 


at all the provision of the Constitution as it, 


before existed, which declared that— 

The citizens of each State shall be. entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. 

““In my judgment, that amounts to the same 
thing. It is a repetition of a provision in the 
Constitution as it before existed. It states it 
in a little different language, by saying that 
‘no State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.’ The section, as 
it originally stood in the Constitution, read: 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
aig and immunities of citizens in the several 

“The protection which the Government 
affords to American citizens under the Con- 
stitution as it was originally formed is pre- 
cisely the protection it affords to American 
citizens under the Constitution as it now 
exists. The fourteenth amendment has not 
extended the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship one iota. They are right where they 
always were. The citizen of the United States 
was to be defended as against foreign aggres- 

sion, as against foreign nations, in all his rights 
of a national character, under the old Consti- 
tution. The fourteenth amendment has not 
defined what the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship are. Was not Martin Van Buren, 
or Zachary Taylor, or James K. Polk, just as 
much a citizen, and a native-born citizen, of 
the United States before the fourteenth amend- 
ment as the Senator from Wisconsin is to-day 
since the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment? They were citizens, and they were 
clothed with all the rights of American citi- 
zenship, and the Federal Government was 
bound to protect them in whatever immunity 
and privilege belonged to them as citizens of 
the nation; but that did not have reference 
to the protection of those persons in individual 
rights in their respective States, except so far 
as being citizens of one State entitled them to 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
every other.” af 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: “I un- 
derstand him to maintain that a colored man 
born in Massachusetts, under the old Consti- 
tution, was a citizen of the United States.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “That was my opinion, but 
not the opinion of others.” 

Mr, Carpenter: ‘I am trying your opinions, 
nobody else’s. The Senator says the colored 
man born in Massachusetts was a citizen of 
the United States under the old Constitution. 
If he moved from Massachusetts into South 
Carolina, he did not carry with him the rights 
of citizenship of the State of Massachusetts, 
and the Constitution in South Carolina only 
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protected him in the rights which belonged to 
a colored citizen of that State. if these rights 
which we are now speaking of are the rights 
of an American citizen, apart from the citizen- 
ship of the State, and they were protected by 
the old Constitution, then, whatever those 
privileges and immunities were, they would 
have been the same in South Carolina as they 
were in Massachusetts; and yet we all know 
that every privilege that can be assigned to a 
man—the right to be a party in court, the right 
to be a witness—all those privileges which are 
personal, and which pertain to every free man 
everywhere, were denied to that citizen just 
as soon as he got into South Carolina, and the 
Constitution of the United States did not reach 
him, and did not profess to reach him. It 
simply said to South Carolina, ‘ You shall give 
this colored man coming from Massachusetts 
just as much right as you give the colored 
men of South Carolina.’ The Constitution 
now says to South Carolina, ‘You shall no 
longer enforce a law that abridges the privi- 
leges of any citizen.’”’ 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: *‘ The Sen- 
ator is entirely mistaken. This Constitution. 
says no such thing as that a State shall not 
abridge the privileges of any citizen. It speaks 
of citizens of the United States, and you have 
not advanced one step in the argument unless 
you can define what the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States are. If 
the Senator from Wisconsin had honored me 
with his attention when I commenced, he 
would have observed that I stated at the 
commencement that this national Government 
was not formed for the purpose of protecting 
the individual in his rights. of person and of 
property.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘That is what I understand 
to be the very change wrought by the four- 
teenth amendment. It is now putin that as- 
pect, and does protect them.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “ Then it would be an anni- 
hilation entirely of the States. Such is not 
the fourteenth amendment. The States were, 
and are now, the depositaries of the rights of 
the individual agginst encroachment.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “ And that Constitution for- 
bids them to deny them, and authorizes Con- 
gress to legislate so as to carry that prohibition 
into execution.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “If the Constitution had 
said that the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States embraced all the 
rights of person and property belonging to an 
individual, then the Senator would be right; 
but it says no such thing. In my judgment, 
the fourteenth amendment has not changed an 
iota of the Constitution, as it was originally 
framed, in that respect, I take the Senator’s 
case of the colored man in Massachusetts. 
That colored man in Massachusetts before the 
fourteenth amendment was adopted, in my 
judgment, was a citizen of the United States 
as well as a citizen of Massachusetts. That 
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was my opinion about it then; and this amend- 
ment carries out what I believed to be the law 
of the land at that time. However, as I have 
already explained, others took a different view 
in consequence of the existence of slavery, 
which they held to be the normal condition 
of the colored man. The people of the South- 
ern States always insisted that slavery was not 
established by statute law. Some of them in- 
sisted that the colored man was a slave by na- 
ture. They did not look to statutes to make 
him so. This amendment simply carries out 
the provisions of the law, as I understood it 
before, and makes it certain that all persons, 
of whatever color, born in the United States, 
are citizens. 
‘The difference between the Senator from 
Wisconsin and myself is, as to what are the 
rivileges and immunities of citizens of the 
nited States. I insist that the privileges and 
immunities belonging to the citizen of the 
United States as such are of a national char- 
acter, and such as the nation is bound to pro- 
tect, whether the citizen be in foreign lands, 
or in any of the States of the Union. The 
Government of the United States protects the 
citizen of the United States to the same extent 
in Carolina or Massachusetts as it protects him 
in Portugal or in England. National citizen- 
ship is one thing, and State citizenship an- 
other; and before this constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted the same obligation, in my 
judgment, rested upon the Government of the 
United States to protect citizens of the United 
States asnow. The next clause of the four- 
teenth amendment is this: 


Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law. 


“That was the Constitution applicable to 
the Goyernment of the United States before 
the adoption of the late amendments. The 
Federal Government had no authority under 
the Constitution as it was amended, in 1791 


I think, to deprive any person of life, liberty, 


or property, without due process of law. That 
inhibition did not extend to the States, but all 
the States had adopted a similar clause in their 
State constitutions. Every*one of them, as 
far as I have examined, had done so; but 
there was no clause in the Constitution of the 
United States binding them to carry out this 
provision. There is no change in that respect, 
so far as the States are concerned, and the 
Federal Government cannot interfere with the 
States so long as they do not deprive some 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
dae process of law. If they should, then the 
power is given to the Federal Government to 
correct that violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. It may now prevent any 
State from depriving any person of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law. 
{am not now speaking of the machinery for 
doing it; but the power is now in the Federal 
Government, under the fourteenth amend- 
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ment, to prevent a State doing what no State 

would undertake to do without a violation of 

its own constitution. eh 
“ Then follows the other clause: 


Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the _ 
equal protéction of the laws. va 


“That is a new provision, and the Federal — 
Government is now vested with power to see — 
to it that no State deprives any person of ie 
liberty, or property, without due process o 
law, or denies to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the Jaws; just 
as, under the old Constitution, no State could 
pass a law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. The Federal Government was vested 
with power to see that no State did pass a 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. Bu 
suppose a State did do it? Suppose a State 
passed an ex post facto law or a law impairing 
the obligation of contracts? That act was 
void, and it was the duty of the State courts 
to pronounce it void, which, in some instances, 
they did. But suppose the State courts up- 
held this void act of the State Legislature, 
which impaired the obligation of contracts; _ 
what then? The Federal Government inter- — 
fered and declared the law invalid, and afford- 
ed to the party the means to enforce his con- — 
tract as it had been made, Me 

‘‘ Now, suppose in the cases arising under — 
the fourteenth amendment that a State at- 
tempts to deprive a person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; or sup-— 
pose that a State denies to a person within aS 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws, 
then the Federal Government has a right to 
set aside this action of the State authorities, 
and see to it that the person is protectedin 
his life and his liberty and his property, un- 
less they are taken from him by due process 
of law, and that he receives the equal Dror 
tion of the laws, just as it furnished the means 
to give him the enforcement of his contract 
under the old Constitution.” 4 


| 
: 
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Mr. Oarpenter, of Wisconsin, said: “The | 
prohibition in the old Constitution, that no 
State should pass a law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, was a negative prohibition 
laid upon the State. Congress was not au- 
thorized to interfere in case the State violated 
that provision. It is true that when private 
rights were affected by such a State law, and 
that was brought before the judiciary, either 
of the State or nation, it was the duty of the 
court to pronounce the act void; but thera 
the matter ended. Under the present Consti- 
tution, however, in regard to those rights 
which are secured by the fourteenth amend- 
ment, they are not left as the right of the ee : 


i 
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zen in regard to laws impairing the obligation 
of contracts was left, to be disposed of by the 
courts as the cases should arise between man 
and man, but Congress is clothed with the 
affirmative power and jurisdiction to correct — 
the evil. . 
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“T think there is one of the fundamental, 
one of the great, the tremendous revolutions 
effected in our Government by that article of 
the Constitution. It gives Congress affirma- 
tive power to protect the rights of the citizen, 
“whereas, before, no such right was given to 
save the citizen from the violation of any of 
his rights by State Legislatures, and the only 
remedy was a judicial one when the case 
arose.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “Mr. President, I am not 
specially upon the question of remedies at this 
moment, as to how the United States should 
afford the remedy; but let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that the authority of the 
United States was just as positive under the 
Constitution, as originally framed, as it is un- 
der the fourteenth amendment. What says 
the Constitution of the United States? It 
says—this is the original Constitution— 


No State shall pass any ew post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts. 


“That is what the Constitution said. What 
else did it say ? 

The Congress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof, 


“What was vested in the Government of 
the United States? The power to carry out 
the clause declaring that no State should pass 
a law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
“This was a power conceded by the people to 
the Government of the United States when 
they made it, and with that concession went 
‘along the power to make all laws necessary 
and proper to carry it into effect.” 

_ Mr. Carpenter: “As I now understand his 
construction of the old Constitution, the au- 
_ thority conferred on Congress to pass laws to 
execute the powers conferred on the Govern- 
ment included the power to pass laws which 
should prevent the States from doing the things 
which they were prohibited from doing by the 
Constitution. With that admission, I do not 
think the fourteenth article, or any article, 
could add any thing to the old Constitution. 
But I never heard of that construction before ; 
and, while I am not ready to make an affidavit 
that it is sound, it is satisfactory for all the 
purposes of this bill.” 

- Mr. Trumbull: “Mr. President, as I have 
once or twice said to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I am not upon the remedies. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States did provide, in 
1789, by a law, to give effect to that very 
clause of the Constitution, and the Senator 
“knows it.” 

- Mr, Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “I have 
no doubt my friend from Illinois wishes to get 
‘at the real point in this matter. Let me sug- 
gest to him whether the true construction of 
the clause he has read as to the power of pass- 
‘ing laws to carry into effect the powers herein 
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granted, and also the powers granted to any 
department of the Government, would not 
obligé us to come to the conclusion that all 
the powers that the Constitution granted to 
Congress, Congress might carry out by legis- 
lation; all the powers that the Constitution 
granted to the judiciary to protect private 
rights (which was the case as against laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts), Con- 
gress might pass laws in aid of through the 
judiciary. So, too, it might be provided, as 
Congress did provide by the act to which my 
friend has referred, that if any man had the 
obligation of his contract impaired by State 
legislation he might have redress through the 
judiciary, either of the State in the first in- 
stance or of the United States in the first in- 
stance, as it might have been. But when you 
come to the other class of powers, which are 
granted powers to Congress, there you stand 
upon a different ground. If that is a just dis- 
tinction, then let me submit to my friend 
whether this amendment does not make a 


‘wise advance in favor of the protection of 


private rights by affirmative legislation by 
Congress where those private rights are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, and that in con- — 
nection with it Congress is authorized by the 
same Constitution to carry them into effect by 
affirmative law.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment the Congress of the United States has 
authority to carry into effect the powers con- 
ferred upon the Government of the United 
States by affirmative law. What is it but af- 
firmative law? Was not the act of 1789 an 
affirmative law ?” 

Mr. Edmunds: “ Certainly, in aid of the ju- 
diciary. But in the old case, in the case of the 
obligation of contracts, could it have been done 
in any other way? That is my point.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “ Perhaps it could have been 
done in no other way, properly, in the first in- 
stance; but suppose a case such as is supposed 
in this bill ; suppose, under the Constitution as 
it originally stood, a conspiracy, a combination, 
had been formed to prevent the Senator from 
Wisconsin taking a case from the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which involved the question 
of impairing the obligation of a contract by a 
law of Wisconsin. Suppose that conspiracy 
had been so formidable as to prevent the clerk 
of the court from certifying the record, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin from appearing as 
counsel, does the Senator from Vermont mean 
to say that the Government of the United 
States might not have passed a law for put- 
ting down that conspiracy in some other way 
than by means of the court? Could we not 
have done more? But that is a question of 
detail.” 

Mr. Edmunds: “If my friend asks me a 
question, I will answer it now or at any other 
time. I agree with him most perfectly that 
would have been the common case of provid- 
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ing for punishing people who impeded the 
course of justice belonging to the citizen, 


which the Constitution of the United States — 


had guaranteed him the right to have; and so 
far I will go with him with the greatest pleas- 
ure; and on that same principle I hope he 
will stand by us on the similar provision in 
this bill,” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ The Consti- 
tution consists of certain delegations of power 
to the Government of the United States, and 
certain limitations upon the powers of the 

States. In regard to the grants of power to 
the United States, the clause read. by the Sen- 
ator is ample that the Congress shall have 
power ‘to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers’—that is, the powers 
which are vested in Congress—‘ and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.’ That is. simply a 
power to make laws which may be necessary 
for carrying into effect the powers of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, and has no ref- 
erence whatsoever to the prohibitions upon 
the States that are contained in the Constitu- 
tion.’ 

Mr. Edmunds: “ Yes, it has some.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Not the least in the world.” 

Mr. Edmunds: * We all agree that it has.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ As to the act of 1789, that 
comes under the clause that ‘the judicial power 
of the United States shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitu- 
tion.’ ” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘ Cannot Congress pass a law 
in aid of that power?” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ Certainly.” 

Mr. Trumbull; “The answer which I should 
make to the Senator from Ohio would be this: 
that when the Constitution of the United 
States imposes an inhibition upon the States, 
such as that they shall not coin money, and 
that they shall not enter into. treaties of alli- 
ance with foreign powers, it does give to the 
Federal Government power to see that they do 
not do them. . I think the Senator from Ohio 
will agree that, if the State of Massachusetts 
should to-morrow enter into an alliance with 
Great Britain to become a part of the kingdom 
of Great Britain, he would vote with me for 
the Government of the United States to inter- 
fere to prevent it.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘“ But not under that clause 
of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘ Where will you find the 
power?” 

Mr. Thurman: “I will answer that at the 
proper time.” 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘So if a State, as is suggest- 
ed to me, should undertake to keep ships-of- 
war in time of peace, I think we should find 
the power very quickly to interpose. If not, 
it was a great mistake that we were engaged 
in during the late rebellion, in undertaking to 
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‘property in every case in a free government.” 


erty, which are committing outrages and sac- 
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prevent the late rebel States from forming al- 
liances with foreign powers. 

“Now, Mr. President, the Senator from — 
Vermont admits (and I agree with him) that 
it was a very proper way to enforce through 
the courts the clause of the Constitution of the 
United States which inhibited the States from __ 
passing a law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts; and I want to say to the Senator from 
Vermont that not only in regard to that right, 
but in regard to all the rights secured by the 
fourteenth amendment, however extended, in 
time of peace, the courts are established to — 
vindicate them, and they can be vindicated in 
no other way. Sir, the judicial tribunals of 
the country are the places to which the citizen — 
resorts for protection of his person and his 
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Mr. Edmunds: ‘‘Suppose they fail?” . . 
Mr. Trumbull: ‘If they fail by reason of or- — 
ganized opposition, resort, as in the case I sup- 
posed, and to which the Senator from Ver- 
mont agreed, is had to force, if necessary, in 
order to give the protection. 
**T come now, Mr. President, to the bill un-— 
der consideration, about which I shall make a — 
few suggestions, and but few. The President 
of the United States has thought it question- 
able at any rate whether he had sufficient 
ower to put down organizations which exist 
in some of the States of the Union, which are 
encroaching on the rights of person and prop- 


rificing life. Now, sir, I want it understood 


that Iam ready to go as far as he who goes 
farthest to maintain the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. | 
‘‘ Show me that it is necessary to exercise 
any power belonging to the Government of — 
the United States in order to maintain its au- 
thority, and I am ready to put it forth. But, 
sir, I am not willing to undertake to enter the __ 
States for the purpose of punishing individual _ 
offences against their authority committed by 
one citizen against another. We, in my judg- 
ment, have no constitutional authority to do 
that. When this Government was formed, j 
the general rights of person and property 
were left to be protected by the States, an 
there they are left to-day. Whenever the 
rights that are conferred by the Constitution 
of the United States on the Federal Govern- 
ment are infringed upon by the States, we 
should afford a remedy. That was donein 
1789 by the twenty-fifth section of the ju- 
diciary act, which afforded a remedy against 
a State statute in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, as in the case of a State 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. I 
have no objection now to a law which shall 
protect a person in the same way against in- 
equality of legislation in any of the States of 
the Union against any laws that deprive him ~ 
of life, liberty, or property, except by rm . 
judgment of his peers or the law of the land. 


I am ready to pass appropriate legislation on 
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that subject; and I understand that this bill, 
as it passed the House of Representatives, was 
framed on this principle. As originally intro- 
duced, it went to the extent of punishing of- 
fences against the States; and there was ob- 
jection to it on the part of some of the most 
thoughtful minds in the House of Represent- 
atives, Those provisions were changed, and, 
as the bill passed the House of Represent- 
atives, it was understood by the members of 
that body to go no further than to. protect 
persons in the rights which were guaranteed 
to them by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and it did not undertake to fur- 
nish redress for wrongs done by one person 
upon another in any of the States of the Union, 
in violation of their laws, unless he also vio- 
lated some law of the United States, nor to 
punish one person for an ordinary assault and 
battery committed on another in a State. 

“To that extent I felt that I could give my 
support to the bill. -I regretted that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary thought it necessary 
to amend the bill; but a majority came to that 
conclusion, and I think (although I believe in 
that the Senator from Vermont who reports 
the bill with the amendments does not agree 
with me) that these amendments make the 
bill obnoxious to the very objection which was 
made to it in the House of Representatives in 
its original shape, that it does go to the extent 
of undertaking to punish persons for violating 
State laws, without reference to any violation 
of the Constitution or laws of the United States. 
~-“T do not believe the Senator from Ver- 
mont entertains the opinion that the Congress 
of the United States has a right to pass a gen- 
eral criminal code for the States of the Union, 
and I am sure, if he does maintain that they 
have the right to do it, he would think it im- 
politic to exercise that power. I do not sup- 
pose there is a single person on this floor who 
- would be in favor.of Congress passing a law 
punishing larceny, assault and battery, and all 
sorts of crime in the different States of the 
Union, and taking control of all the contracts 
made between individuals, because that would 
be destructive at once of the State govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, inasmuch as this is an important public 
question, which involves, as Senators have 
said, delicate. responsibilities between the 
States and the national Government, I think it 
right that we should examine a little in detail 
precisely what sort of a government we have, 
and precisely what its rights are; and if it 
shall turn out on such an examination that the 
bill which we have proposed is within the 
clear scope of constitutional authority, and is 
within the clear line of legislative precedent, 
and is a means to the preservation of private 
rights, then I shall hope that even our Demo- 
cratic friends will be willing to agree that the 
crimes which have been committed, and which 
have added to them that other and greater 
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crime on the part of the tribunals and com- 
munities in which they occur of being suffered 
to go unpunished, shall be reached by every 
means of lawful legislation, They certainly 
ought not to deny that if crimes such as have 
been stated exist, and are unrepressed by ex- 
isting laws and authorities, every measure of 
constitutional legislation which will have a 
tendency to preserve life and liberty, and up- 
hold order, ought to be resorted to. 

“T agree entirely, Mr. President, with the 
sentiment expressed by the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, who sits farthest from me (Mr. 
Blair), the other day, not entirely with his un- 
limited statement of it. 

“We have been told, Mr. President, a good 
many times, and for a good many years, that 
this national Government of ours is, after all, 
not a Government of the people, but that it is 
merely a confederated Government of States, 
and that wherever and whenever the national 
authority undertakes to appeal to a citizen 
either to do or omit to do a thing, it tran- 
scends its authority; that all the rights and 
duties of a citizen ate infolded in his State 
constitution, and that we, therefore, under the: 
recent amendments or under the old Constitu- 
tion, must act only upon that political body 
called the State, as we would act in the case of 
our relations with a foreign power. This was 
the doctrine of the Democratic party before 
the rebellion; it was a doctrine common to it 
and the powers of the rebellion during the 
war, and it has been so since. Sir, that is a 
mistake. It is a mistake which led to the re- 
bellion; it is a mistake which has led to the 
fruits of that rebellion which we are now reap- 
ing in the last and basest form which the spirit 
that produced the rebellion can possibly as- 
sume, 

“The honorable Senators over the way have 
thought fit to read from those excellent com- 
mentaries, upon the strength and stress of 
which the people of the United States, through. 
their States, adopted this Constitution, to show 
what was the nature of this Government. So 
will I. Mr. Hamilton, in these publications, 
which were put forth, as I say, when this Con- 
stitution was about to be adopted, and when, 
as my friend from Wisconsin (Mr. Carpenter) 
so properly suggests, the temptation was en- 
tirely to diminish and belittle the powers of 
the Government—Mr. Hamilton, speaking of 
the difficulties between independent States 
and of the difficulties in the relations of the 
national Government to the States under the 
Confederation, says: 


But if we are unwilling to be placed in this peril- 
ous situation ; if we still will adhere to the design of 
a national government, or, which is the same thing, 
of a superintending power, under the direction of a 
common council, we must resolve to incorporate into 
our plan those ingredients which may be considered 
as forming the characteristic difference between a 
league and a government, we must extend the au- 
thority of the Union to the persons of the citizens, 
the only proper objects of government. 
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Government implies the power of making laws. 
It is essential to the idea of a law that it be attended 
with a sanction, or, in other words, a penalty or pun- 
ishment for disobedience. If there be no penalty 
annexed to disobedience, the resolutions or com- 
mands which pretend to be laws will in fact amount 
to nothing more than advice or recommendation. 


** Which is the redress and remedy our hon- 
orable friends desire to give to this existing evil, 
and which I see from the debates in the House 
they are to do by a sort of encyclical letter to 


their friends, whose excesses give them so 


much cause for mortification. 


This penalty, whatever it may be, can only be 
inflicted in two ways: by the agency of the courts 


and ministers of justice, or by military force; by the 


coercion of the magistracy, or by the coercion’ of 
arms. The first kind can evidently apply only to: 
men; the last kind must, of necessity, be employed 
against bodies politic, or communities, or States, It 
is evident that thereis no process of a court by which 


the observance of the laws can, in the last resort, be 


enforced. Sentences may be denounced against 
them for violations of their duty, but these sentences 
can only be carried into execution by the sword. 

“That, sir, is precisely the principle upon 
which this bill is framed. It does not seek by: 
military power to invade any State, or the 
right of any State or any man; it seeks to de- 
nounce, by a declaration of what shall be a 
crime, an unconstitutional act; and it endeay- 
ors to enforce the penalty imposed upon that 
by the proper intervention of the judiciary ; 
and then it proceeds to lend the strong arm of 
the nation to the assistance of that judiciary. 
But he proceeds, and says again: 

The result of these observations to an intelligent 
mind must be clearly this, that if it be possible at 
any rate to construct a federal government capable 
of regulating the common concerns and preserving 
the general tranquillity, it must be founded, as to 
the objects committed to its care, upon the reverse 
of the principle contended for by the opponents of 
the prorseed constitution. It must carry its agency 
of the persons of the citizens. It must stand in need 
of no intermediate legislation, but must itself be em- 
powered to employ the arm of the ordinary magis- 
trate to execute its own resolutions. The majest 
of the national authority must be manifested throug 
the medium of the courts of justice. The Govern- 
ment of the Union, like that of each State, must be 
able to address itself immediately to the hopes and 
fears of individuals, and to attract to its support 
those passions which have the strongest influence 
upon the human heart. It must, in short, possess 
all the means, and have a right to resort to all the 
methods of executing the powers with which it is 
intrusted, that are possessed and exercised by the 
governments of the particular States. ‘ 

‘This was the construction of the Constitu- 
tion as it was by him who largely participated 
in the framing of it, by him whose counsels 
alone, through the publications embodied in 
this book, gave us the Constitution at all. To 
exercise these high duties is not, as the honor- 
able Senator from Illinois (Mr. Trumbull) com- 
plained, to ‘ enter a State,” or, as a Senator on 
the other side said, to ‘invade’ a State; but it 
is to obey the will of the whole people expressed 
in the Constitution. The national Government 
never either enters or invades a State. It is 
always and everywhere in every State already. 
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It is among the people, and administered by 
the officers of the people whose Government 
it is, 

“This is not all as to the nature of this Goy- 
ernment. It is a Government, as our brethren 
on the other side have probably learned by 
this time, of separated powers, and among 
those is the department of the judiciary, to 
whose judgments, when they are on their side, 
they advise us with great solicitude to bow, 
and we always do. tid 

“Now, Mr. President, I think it must be 
admitted—I had supposed that events had’ set- 
tled it until I heard this debate—that this 
Constitution, be it much or little (for I am not 
now on the point of its extent), if it gives us” 
authority, or if it withholds it, is to the extent 
of its scope a Constitution of the people, and 
that it brings the people, in respect to every 
right which it secures to them, into direct 
communication with that Government which 
exists by the Constitution, and which only and 
solely has the paramount power to enforce it. 
The governments of the States cannot finally 
or independently enforce or decline to enforce 
the Constitution of the United States; it is not 
their Constitution in thé sense that the consti- 
tution of the State is. It is the Constitution 
of the whole people as a national body, and 
the requirements of which they cannot finally 
pass upon; and therefore whatever rights are 
secured to the people under it must be guar- 
anteed to them and made effectual for them at 
last through the instrumentality of the national 
Government, and through no other. 

“T need scarcely occupy your time, Mr. 
President, and that of the Senate, in showing 
how perfectly the ‘authority of Congress to 
execute this Constitution, and to choose the 
means by which it shall be executed, is recog- 
nized by the judicial department of the Gov- — 
ernment. . ONE 

“Tt is a delusion, therefore, to imagine that 
at any time and in any way the faculties and 
functions enumerated in this Oonstitution, — 
which have been given to the United States or 
have been denied to the States, are to be car- 
ried out solely through secondary means. — 


Wherever the Constitution imposes a duty or : 


a prohibition, and it becomes necessary to — 
make it effectual, the Government always has, 


and it always must, short of warfare, go directly 4 ! 


to the thing itself, take hold of the citizen. 


“This Constitution has always beena Gon- 
stitution of the people, and has ina thousand 


ways provided for the protection of the people, 
imposing duties, guaranteeing rights, Soper” 
affairs, prohibiting action to States, and so it 
has, in a great variety of instances in the course 


of these powers and prohibitions, been applied’ = 


to the people directly to effect its purposes, 
and to defend its powers, and wherever and 
whenever that occasion has arisen it has al- 
ways been done precisely upon the principles 
that this bill contains, that of dealing with the 
people, that of enacting laws, and never that 
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of either by advice or protest, warfare, or proc- 
lamation, dealing with the States. 

“That from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, over this class of subjects—because the 
whole spirit of this discussion turns upon the 
question whether the national authority has a 
right to deal with its citizens as citizens, and 
not with States, or whether it must be left to 
the States alone to act upon her citizens in 
enforcing the national Constitution—embra- 
cing almost one half of all the business relations 
of men in the country, embracing a thousand 
different operations and a thousand different 
situations of society, the United States have 
had and administered a criminal code to pro- 
tect the powers and to execute the duties which 
the Constitution has confided to them. And in 
doing this, they have not either ‘invaded’ or 
‘entered’ any State, but they have exercised 
the constitutional omnipresence of sovereignty, 
and carried forward the beneficent sway of 
justice among the people, for the people, and 
by the people. 

“The Government has had a criminal code 
that acted directly upon the people, upon whom 
alone it could act. That has not been an in- 
vasion of the rights of the States; on the con- 
trary, it has been in aid of the good order and 
stability of the society of the States, and at the 
same time the States by their own laws, end 
in their own methods, and through their own 
courts, have punished the same classes of of- 
fences; and the Supreme Oourt of the United 
States has more than once been called upon to 
decide whether a State could, in view of the 
fact that the United States had a code against 
a particular crime, also make the same act a 
erime; and it has always been decided that the 
sovereignty of the two governments was in 
these respects independent and concurrent; 
that they both could act over the subjects that 
were committed to them, and therefore that a 
citizen might properly be punished for violat- 
ing a State law and a United States law in 
doing the same act. 

“Now, sir, I think I have demonstrated, 
though I have taken, perhaps, too much time 
to do it, that over all the rights, and over all 
the duties, and over all the guarantees that the 
Constitution of the United States enumerates, 
the power of the United States, by legislation, 
by punishment, by any of the methods which 
legislation may resort to, to enforce constitu- 
tional duties and obligations may and must act 
directly upon the citizen; and that it is entire- 
ly immaterial whether the State may or can do 
the same thing for the same act or not; and, 
therefore, that it is no objection to the consti- 
tutional exercise of power by Congress that the 
States themselves, in the case of these disor- 
ders in the South, may, if they will, punish the 
same things according to their own laws. This 
has been carried so far in the statutes of the 
United States passed by the founders of the 
Government, that in cases of admiralty and 
Inaritime jurisdiction (which would seem by 
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the Constitution to have been exclusively con- 
fided to the national authority and the national 
courts), the ancient statutes, conferring juris- 
diction and setting up courts to practise that 
law, expressly provided that the acts of Con- 
gress and the authority of the courts under 
them should not be construed to exclude the 
common law or prohibit the courts of the States 
to grant relief in all those cases in which the 
common law was competent to afford it. So 
that to-day, although the courts of the United 
States in one form of procedure—procedure 
in rem—have exclusive jurisdiction over mari- 
time matters, the common-law courts of every 
State have ample jurisdiction of the same mat- 
ters, by suits in personam between parties; and 
yet we are told that this attempt of the United 
States to punish crimes of this character is a 
new thing; that we are changing the charac- 
ter of the Government by endeavoring to re- 
press tumults and insurrections which are lev- 
elled against citizens in order to deprive them 
of that equal protection and that right to seek 
justice which the Constitution, from the na- 
ture of it, guarantees to them, and which it in 
express words gives to them. : 

** Now, sir, let us see what rights these new 
amendments have given to citizens; and I am 
sorry to have troubled the Senate so long in 
discussing this general principle; but, inasmuch 
as the whole constitutionality of our legislation 
has been made to turn, as I have said, upon the 
denial of our right to exercise direct powers 
over the citizens as such, I have felt justified 
in demonstrating, as I think I have, from his- 
tory, from the Constitution, from the statutes, 
and from the decisions, that this pretence is a 
sheer delusion. 

“* Now, what do these amendments provide? 

“The thirteenth amendment provided that 
there should be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude except for crime. That was a pro- 
hibition. It did not name a State at all. Un- 
der the old decisions, to which I have referred, 


‘protecting life, liberty, and property, against 


invasion without due process of law, Demo- 
cratic Senators and my friend from Illinois 
might have contended that this was only a pro- 
hibition against slavery under the authority 
of the United States, and that any State could 
now deprive a citizen of his liberty for the rea- 
son that the thirteenth amendment only oper- 
ated as against the Government of the United 
States as it was held under the old one which 
I have read. 

“But that has not been contended, and 
everybody knows that it would be scouted, for 
there is added—if there could have been any 
doubt about it before—the provision that 
‘Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.’ Therefore, 
when the prohibition against slavery was en- 
acted, and the power was expressly put into 
the hands of Congress to carry out that enact- 
ment, to see that it was made effectual, was it 
not the right and the duty of Congress, too, to 
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the last point of its power, to protect the lib- 
erty of all people wherever it might be assailed 
by that form of crime? Nobody questions it. 

“But the chief point now is, that here is, 
whether necessary or unnecessary, an express 
grant of power to us, the national Legislature, 
to defend the rights of citizens of the United 
States and of all inhabitants of the country, 
whether citizens or not, against slavery. Now, 
how are you going to doit? Are you going 
to do it by passing a proclamation to the State 
of Georgia when she may choose to reénslave 
her negroes? Or, are you going to do it by 
making war upon her? Or, are you going to 
do it, as we by this bill do it under the four- 
teenth amendment, by declaring that any man 
who infracts that article shall be punished ? 

“But when you take the. next. step, and 
come to the next article of the Constitution, 
which secures the rights of white men as much 
as-of colored men, you touch a.tender spot in 
the party of our friends on the other side. If 
you wish to employ the powers of the Consti- 
tution to preserve the lives and liberties of 
white people against attacks by white people, 
against rapine, and murder, and assassination, 
and conspiracy, contrived in order to drive 
them from the States in which they have been 
born or have chosen to settle, contrived in 
order to deprive them of the liberty of having 
a political opinion, contrived for the purpose 
of driving them from a city or town. where 
they have endeavored to carry on a peaceable 
and lawful business, or to cultivate the soil, 
then the whole strength of the Democratic 
party and all its allies is arrayed against the 
constitutionality and propriety of such an act. 

“Therefore, I take it, Mr. President, that I 
need not occupy much time in saying that 
whatever this provision of the fourteenth arti- 
cle guarantees to a citizen, that the citizen is 
entitled to have; and if he is entitled to have 
it, how is he to have it? The section answers, 
he is to have it, in the language of the Con- 
stitution, which is the voice of the people, 
through the legislation of this body. The 
people have declared that he shall have this 
protection. The people have declared that the 
State authorities shall not deny it to him. The 
people have declared that it is the solemn duty 
of Congress to see that he has it, because they 
have decreed that ‘Congress shall have power 
to enforce the provisions’ of this section of 
this clause ‘of this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.’ Therefore, the Constitution contem- 
plated that, whenever an occasion should arise 
where it was necessary to protect these rights, 
-Congress should protect them. 

‘It is impossible to resist the conclusion. 
Suppose this did: change the Government, as 
my friend from Illinois appears to fear, do you 
not rather think, Mr. President, that it is a 
good change? If the Constitution did not be- 
fore, holding a sovereignty over its citizens, 
have the faculty of, through its legislative 
branch, protecting those citizens in the rights 
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that the Constitution gave them, the rights 
which a common human nature gives them, 
against any assault by any State or under any 
State, or through the neglect of any State, 
then it was high time, for the honor of the 
American name, and for the rights of humani- 
ity, that the institutions of this country should 
change. 

“Tf, as under the thirteenth article, slavery 
was a constitutional institution, as it was 
claimed before, I am sure the people will not 
be alarmed that a great change has come over 
the spirit of this Government; and, instead of 


its being a Government of slavery, tolerated, _ 


or upheld, or winked at, it has become a Goy- 
ernment of freedom; that, instead of its bein 
a Government which should suffer the loadl 
authorities of a State. to deny the common 
rights of citizens to any of its people, it has 
become a Government in which the national 
power has guaranteed it to them, and. which 
it is the duty of the national power, in every 
honorable and in the most exhaustive sense, 
to see is fully and fairly enforced, and made a 
practical reality. 
“Tf this is the Constitution (and how it can 
be otherwise, in the face of its history and what 
it says, is more than a puzzle to me, an amaze- 
ment to me; if this is the Constitution) which 
gives to our people a right to the protection 
of law, and it is a Constitution which makes 
it our duty to see that they have the protec- 
tion of law, what sin are we committing in 
endeavoring to legislate so that they shall have 
it? None, sir. a 
“And, now, what do we propose to do? — 
Some people have imagined, have stated, or 
hinted, or insinuated in their observations that 
we were making war upon the States in this 
bill; that we were overturning the judiciary; 
that we were resorting to new methods, That 
is a mistake, a misrepresentation. The bill, 


like all bills of this character, in its first and j 


second sections, is a declaration of rights and 
a provision for the punishment of conspiracies 
against constitutional rights, and a redress for 
wrongs. It does not undertake to overthrow 
any court. 


tion of law. It does not attempt to deprive 
any State of the honor which is due to the 
punishment of crime. | It is a law acting upon 
the citizen like every other law, and it is a law 
to be enforced by the courts through the regu- 


lar and ordinaty processes of judicial adminis- 
tration, and in no other way, until forcible re- a 


sistance shall be offered to the quiet and ordi- 
nary course of justice. anal 

** When you come to the later sections, which 
are in aid of the first, you have the simple 
and ordinary provision in the third that, when 
the laws are opposed, when the courts are 
in danger of being unable to carry out their 
decrees, to arrest and punish offenders, the 
executive arm is to go to their assistance, is 


It does not undertake to make any = 
war. It does not undertake to interpose it- 
self out of the regular order of the administra- — 
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to oppose force to force, as is done in every 
city and county in the country every day, 
when the occasion for it occurs, under State 
laws and under national laws, as the Senator 
from California himself says he demanded to 
have done, in his own State, on one occasion, 
by the troops of the United States. When 
force is to be opposed to the quiet progress of 
the law, the arm of the nation is to resist force 
with force, is to gather up the offender and 
turn him over to the court of justice for trial. 
That is all there is to it. We are not attempt- 
ing to overturn the judiciary ; we are attempt- 
ing to uphold it. We are not attempting to 
overthrow the Constitution; we are attempting 
to uphold it. We are not attempting to inter- 
fere with the liberty of the people, unless the 
liberty to commit crime is the liberty of the peo- 
ple; we are attempting to protect and uphold it. 
“The fourth section troubles some of my 
honorable friends very much indeed. It is said, 
in the first place, that it is unconstitutional, 
because it authorizes the President, in certain 
cases named, to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus. I feel very clear that it is constitu- 
tional in that respect. The Supreme Court 
of the United States have decided, contrary 
to what my friend from Ohio (Mr. Thurman) 
had supposed, that the Congress of the United 
States may delegate to the President the power 
to determine when an exigency occurs which 
shall call for the execution of some statute. 
They do delegate powers constantly ; not legis- 
lative powers, but powers to act in a contin- 
~ gency which the Legislature prescribes, or pro- 
vides for, or defines in advance. That was the 
case under the embargo laws, The President 
has no power to lay embargoes or to relieve 
embargoes; he has no power to make war; 
and yet, under the embargo laws, with uni- 
versal acceptance in the case that was referred 
to and shown to gentlemen the other day, the 
Supreme Court of the United States unani- 
mously decided that it was competent for Con- 
gress to vest in the President the discretion to 
determine in what contingency he should, in 
effect, repeal the embargoes, and in what con- 
tingency he could revive them again. Soin 
12 Wheaton is a case (Martin vs. Malt) which, 
perhaps, I ought to refer to for a moment. 
On the subject of exercising the military power 
in calling forth the militia, which is, in the 
language of the Constitution, confided to Con- 
gress in the provision authorizing it to provide 
for suppressing insurrections and repelling in- 
vasions, on the very point upon which we are 
now speaking, the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States unanimously decided that this power 
could be rightfully vested in the Executive. It 
Says: 
Is the President the sole and exclusive judge 
whether the exigency has arisen, or is it to be con- 
sidered as an open question, upon which every offi- 
cer to whom the orders of the President are addressed 
may decide for himself, and equally open to be con- 
tested by every militiaman who shall refuse to obey 
the orders of the President? We are all of opinion 
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that the authority to decide whether the exigency has 
arisen belongs exclusively to the President, and that 
his decision is conclusive upon all other persons, 
We think that this construction necessarily results 
from the nature of the power itself. 

** And, again, which is perhaps a better au- 
thority with my learned friends on the other 
side, here is the opinion of a Democratic At- 
torney-General, given to a Democratic Presi- 
dent, on the subject of lending military assist- 
ance to the Governor: of California, on a cer- 
tain occasion. Mr. Oushing, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, informed the President that— 

It is the function of the President of the United 
States, indubitably, to decide, in his discretion, what 
facts existing constitute the case of insurrection 
Comat by the statutes and by the Constitu- 

ion. 

“« And he cites, to support that, the decision 
I have just read, and the case of Luther os. 
Borden, the Rhode Island rebellion case,which 
also affirms it. So that we have not only the 
practice of the Government since its founda- 
tion, not only the action of its Executive de- 
partments, but tfvo solemn decisions of that 
tribunal of final resurt which is to determine 
such questions, that the power to determine 
what facts constitute an insurrection when 
powers are vested in the President, what facts 
constitute a rebellion, what exigency shall jus- 
tify him in suspending the laws as to embar- 
goes, in the nature of things belongs to, or 
certainly may by law be vested in, that de- 
partment which gentlemen now seem to have 
forgotten, but which the Constitution has 
created for the protection and exercise of the 
ste of the people—the President of the 

nited States. 

“Therefore, there is no good ground to 
maintain that this provision of this bill, which 
authorizes the President of the United States 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in the 
case of a rebellion, is open to any question as 
to its constitutionality ; and let me suggest to 
my honorable friend from Ohio that the case 
of Bollman and Swartwout, which he referred 
to yesterday, does not decide or intimate that 


‘the President may not be clothed with that 


power. It only declares that it belongs to 
Congress to withdraw from the Supreme Court 
of the United States, if it chooses, the juris- 
diction to hear a writ of habeas corpus, as in 
some cases has been done since that time. And 
Judge Story, whose commentaries the Senator 
read. yesterday, instead of stating that Con- 
gress has not the power to delegate that au- 
thority to the President, speaks of Congress 
‘authorizing’ the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, using that term.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: “We are 
all cognizant of the honorable Senator’s ca- 
pacity both to ask and answer qnestions. He 
is here discussing a question of this gravity, 
nothing less than whether the Congress of the 
United States has the power to delegate its 
high judgment and discretion, reposed in it for 
the benefit of the people of this country, to be 
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exercised by a third party, whether an officer 
of this Government or not. It seems to me 
that there is a great principle attending that. 
The exercise of the discretion of suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus, of ascertaining 
whether the public safety requires it, is some- 
thing, in my opinion, that cannot be delegated 
by the Congress of the United States to any 
one. They only can suspend that writ, the 
great safeguard of the people’s liberty, when 
the public safety shall require it, and then, 
superadded to that, the two occasions of re- 
bellion and invasion. Now I ask, this being a 
matter of discretion, when the public safety 
may require the raising of revenues to a great- 
er grade than they were before, whether the 
Senator would consider it competent for Con- 
gress to delegate its discretion to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to increase the duties upon 
imports, should the public safety require it, 
and I will superadd, the existence of rebellion 
and invasion at that time?” 

Mr. Edmunds: “ Without. going to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to find out what the 
law is, it is sufficient to say, what I have al- 
ready said, I think, and that is that the author- 
ity which the Legislature may vest in the 
President of the United States to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus is not the delegation of 
a legislative discretion at all, any more than it 
is the delegation of a legislative discretion to 
authorize him to expel intruders from the pub- 
lic lands by force,.as has been done, whenever 
he shall think the interest of the United States 
requires it, 

“Now, Mr. President, I have finished what 
I have to say about the validity of this bill, 
and I come to the objection that my honorable 
friend from Illinois (Mr. Trumbull) and my 
friend from Missouri (Mr. Schurz) have, that 
we are undertaking to create a case of con- 
structive rebellion, and that we are going be- 
yond the line of safe precedent, the line of 
constitutional consideration, in undertaking to 
say that such and such facts shall amount to 
a rebellion. I do not think it necessary to say 
that myself. I should be quite as well satis- 
fied, and better satisfied, with the bill as an 
efficient and powerful measure in a great 
emergency if it simply declared that if, in the 
course of these disturbances, a case of rebel- 
lion should occur, then and in that case the 
President, if the public safety in his judgment 
should require it, might suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus for a limited time. The fact is, 
this section has accumulated much more in the 
statement of an existing condition of things 
than is necessary to make a case of rebellion.” 

Several amendments were now offered to 
the House bill, and agreed to. Among these 
was one offered by Senator Sherman, of Ohio, 
‘to add to the bill the following section: — 

Sxzo, —. That if any house, tenement, cabin, shop, 
building, barn, or granary shall be unlawfully or 
feloniously demolished, pulled down, burned, or 
destroyed, wholly or in part, by any persons riot- 
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ously and tumultuously assembled together; or if 
any person shall unlawfully and with force and vio- 
lence be whipped, scourged, wounded, or killed by 
any persons riotously and tumultuously assembled 
together; and if such offence was committed to de- 
phe any person of we | right conferred upon him 

y the Constitution and laws of the United States, | 
or to deter him or punish him for exercising any 
such right, or by reason of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, in every such case the 
inhabitants of the county, city, or parish in which 
any of the said offences shall be committed shall be 
liable to pay full compensation to the person or 
persons damnified by such offence if living, or to his 
egal representative if dead; and such compensation 
may be recovered by such person or his represent- 
ative by a suit in any court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction in the district in which the 
offence was committed, to be in the name of the per- 
son injured, or his legal representative, and against 
said county, city, or parish; and execution may be 
issued on a Judgment rendered in such suit, and m. 
be levied upon any property, real or personal, of 
any person in said county, city, or parish; and the 
said county, city, or parish may recover the full 
amount of said judgment, cost, and interest from any 

erson or persons engaged as principal or accessory 

n such riot, in an action in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Sherman: “TI will simply say it is 
copied from the law of England that has been 
in force six hundred years.” om 

The Vice-President: “The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio.” — 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, be- 
ing taken, resulted as follows: " 
_ Yras—Messrs, Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 


low, Caldwell, Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, Clay- 
ton, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, 


Ferry of Michigan, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, ~ \ 


Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, Lewis, Logan, Morton, Nye, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Rice, Sawyer, Sherman tewart, Sumner, West, 
Wilson, indom, and Wright—39. 
Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, Buckingham, Cas- 
serly, Cooper, Davis of Kentucky, Davis of West 
Virginia, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, Kelly, Morrill of Maine, 
Robertson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Scott, Spencer, Ste- 
venson, Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers—25, oct 
Axsent—Messrs. Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, 
Flanagan, Kellogg, Morrill of Vermont, and Sprague 
—6. ere. 


So the amendment was agreed to. pie 

Mr, Trumbull: “I move now to strike out 
the fourth section of the bill, the habeas corpus 
section.” ps 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois, to strike 
out the fourth section of the bill.” : 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: e 

Yxas—Messrs, Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Davis of Kentuck Davie of West Virginia, Hamil- 
ton of Maryland, Hill, Johnston, Kelly, Morrill of 
Maine, Robertson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Stevenson 
Stockton, Thurman, ‘Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, and 
Wright—21. 

Nays—Messrs, Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Caldwell, Cameron, Carpenter, 
Chandler, Clayton, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, aes 
Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Frelinghuysen, Gil- 
bert, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, Hiteh- 
cock, Howe, Lewis, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
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Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ram- 
sey, Rice, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, 
Sumner, West, Wilson, and Windom—43., 
Assrent—Messrs. Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, 
Flanagan, Kellogg, Logan, and Sprague—6, 
‘So the motion to strike out the fourth sec- 
tion did not prevail. 
The bill was subsequently put upon its pas- 
sage, and received the following vote: 
Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Caldwell, Cameron, Carpenter, 
Chandler, Clayton, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, ragin, 


Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Frelinghuysen, Gil- 


bert, Hamilton of Texas, Heer, Harlan, Hitchcock, 


Howe, Lewis, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ram- 
sey, Rice, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, 
Sumner, West, Wilson, Windom, and Wright—45. 
Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Davis of Kone avis of West Virginia, Hamil- 
ton of Maryland, Hill, Johnston, Kelly, Robertson, 
Saulsbury, Schurz, Stevenson, Stockton, Thurman, 
Tipton, Trumbull, and Vickers—19. 
_ Apsent—Messrs. Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, 
Flanagan, Kellogg, Morrill of Maine, and Sprague—6é. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the House, on April 15th, some of the 
amendments of.the Senate were approved, and 
others not concurred in. A committee of con- 
ference was therefore appointed, consisting of 
Mr. Shellabarger, of Ohio, Mr. Scofield, of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Kerr, of Indiana. The 
Senate at the same time appointed Mr. Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, and Mr. Sherman, of 
Ohio, as conferees on the part of the Senate. 

In the House, on April 18th, Mr. Shellabar- 
ger, of Ohio, on presenting the report of the 
committee of conference, said: 

“The first matter of difference between the 
two Houses is found on page 2, in lines seven- 
teen and eighteen of section two of the bill. 
And I will state the effect of the report of the 
committee of conference upon that point of 
difference. The Senate had amended the 
House bill by inserting in line seventeen of 
section two of the printed bill the words ‘or 
while engaged in the.’ The effect of that 
amendment was, as will be noticed, to provide 
that ‘if two or more persons within any State 
or Territory of the United States shall conspire 
together’ ‘to induce any officer of the United 
States to leave any State, district, or place 
where his duties as such officer might lawfully 
be performed, or to injure him in his person 
or property on account of, or while engaged 
in, the lawful discharge of the duties of his 
office,’ that should be an offence against the 
laws of the United States. 

“To that the objection made was, that an 
attack upon the property of an officer of the 
United States, however remote that property 
might be from the sphere of the duties of the 
officer, was to be an offence against the laws 
of the United States. It was objected that 
that should not be so provided; that there was 
no divinity that hedged around an officer or 
his property in such a way as that it could not 
be injured, unless the injury in some way pre- 
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judiced him in the exercise of official duties. 
That was the point of difference between the 
two Houses. 

' “That is avoided by what has been agreed 
to by the committee of conference—wholly 
avoided as I understand. The report leaves 
out the words inserted by the Senate, and in- 
serts after the word ‘ office,’ in the eighteenth 
line of the printed bill, the words whieh I will 
read: ‘or to injure his person while engaged 
in the lawful discharge of the duties of his 
office, or to injure his property so as to molest, 
interrupt, hinder, or impede him in the dis- 
charge of his official duty.’ If the section 
shall be so amended it will then provide, ‘that 
if two or more persons’ ‘shall conspire to- 
gether’ ‘to injure him’ (an officer of the United 
States) ‘in his person or property on account 
of his lawful discharge of the duties of his 
office, or to injure his person while engaged in 
the lawful discharge of the duties of his office, 
or to injure his property so as to molest, inter- 
rupt, hinder, or impede him in the discharge 
of his official duty,’ it shall be an offence 
against the laws of the United States. I ap- 

rehend that no objection will be made in this 

ouse, as none was made in the Senate, to 
that portion of the report of the committee 
of conference. 

“The next point of difference between the 
two Houses was the amendment of the Senate 
at the end of section four of the bill. In the 
provision relative to the time when this act 
should cease to be in operation, the Senate 
amended by striking out the words ‘the 1st 
day of June, A. D. 1872,’ and. inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘the end of the next regular 
session of Congress.’ The committee of con- 
ference assented to this amendment in the 
form in which the Senate had made it, there 
being, as was believed, not much difference 
between the two provisions. The Ist of June, 
1872, will no doubt be substantially the time 
of the close of the next session of Congress. 

_ “The next amendment is in section six, line 
thirteen, of the printed bill. As agreed to by. 
the committee of conference, the Senate amend- 
ment is changed by inserting after the word 
‘the,’ where it occurs in brackets in line thir- 
teen, these words, ‘ the first section of;’ so 
that the repeal of the act in regard to the 
jurors’ test-oath will be confined to the first 
section of that act, instead of repealing the 
entire act, as the House bill provided. 

“The effect of this amendment will be seen 
by turning to the jury-oath law, which the 
House bill proposed to repeal and which the 
Senate amendment would wholly preserve. 
In that law there are but three sections. The 
first section (I will state its purport without 
reading it) gives to parties in any case in the 
courts of the United States the right of a per- 
emptory challenge for the grounds set forth 
in that section, those grounds being, in short, 
that the person challenged has been engaged 
in some one of the disloyal practices named 
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in the section. Any one of these furnishes 
good ground for peremptory exclusion from 
the jury-box, the right of exclusion being 
placed by the section in the hands of the party 
to the suit; so that, under that section, any 
party to a suit may work the exclusion of a 
juror by asserting his right of challenge. The 
conference report proposes to repeal that sec- 
tion entirely, so that the right of challenge 
exercised in that way will be abolished. If 
the conference report be adopted, a party to a 
suit cannot of his own motion exclude any- 
body from a jury for any of the causes enumer- 
ated in the act. 

“The second section, however, we propose 
to leave unrepealed. . What is the effect of 
that section? It provides— 

That at every term of any court of the United 
States the district attorney, or other person acting 
in behalf of the United Bates in the court, may 
move and the court in their discretion— __ 

‘“*T call attention to this provision. . First, 
the prosecutor may move, and, secondly, the 
court in their discretion— 
may require the clerk to tender to each and every 


person who may be summoned to serve as a grand or 


petit juror the following oath or affirmation, 


“Then follows the form of an oath declaring 
that the person has not engaged in any of the 
disloyal practices enumerated, which are sub- 
stantially the same as those specified in the 
first section. In other words, if, in the first 
place, the prosecutor moves, and, secondly, if 
the court in its discretion sustains his motion, 
then, and then only, can this oath be tendered 
to a juror for the purpose of his exclusion. 
Then at the end of the section it is provided 
that any person or persons declining to take 
the oath shall be discharged from service on the 
grand or petit jury to which he may have been 
summoned. The third section simply declares 
that the taking of that oath falsely shall be 
perjury. 


« 


“Tt will thus be perceived that the effect of. 


the amendment. is to rest it wholly within the 
discretion of the officers of the court to deter- 
mine whether any oath shall be required. The 
matter is placed completely under the control 
of the court. Now, as that is the existing 
law, we have believed it to be safe to rest that 
discretion where the existing law leavesit. It 
is believed that as the enactment of this bill 
may create a large class of cases which may 
become political cases, and in which the courts 
of the United States will have jurisdiction, this 
fact, instead of furnishing a reason for the 
repeal of the existing law giving such discre- 
tion to the court, furnishes a reason for con- 
tinuing that provision. 

“Induced by these reasons, the conferees on 
the part of the House so far yielded to the 
views of the Senate as to permit this matter 
to remain where it seems to: me it is always 
safe and wise to leave challenges of almost any 
kind, and especially challenges of the kind 
provided for in this class of cases under exist- 


ing law. This, I believe, is the last matter of 
difference between the two Houses, except 
that relating to what is known as the ‘Sher- 
man amendment,’ 

““T will now state, Mr. Speaker, accurately 
if I can, what the effect of this section will be 
as agreed to by the committee. First, it does 
make a liability for a class of damages or 
injuries which result from riotous disorders. 
It must be kept in mind no other damages 
except damages produced by riot are within 
the section. In all these other damages in the 
second section by conspiracy or any thing of 
that kind which do not amount to riot—and 
that has its well-known legal significance, and 
means two or more persons tumultuously as- 
sembled and doing unlawful acts and doing 
them in an unlawful way, by force and vio- 
lence—if it comes short of that offence com- 
mitted tumultuously in the face of the com- 
munity, then it is not within the section at all. 
Nothing is in it but such disorder as that. 

“Next, the amendment agreed to by the 
committee of conference completely changes 
the remedy granted for the mischief, by pre- 
venting a claimant, entitled to recover, from 
resorting to property of individuals at all, and 
confining his right of recovery to the county 
or city in which the mischief was done. If 
done in a city, then the action must be against 
the city. Ifin a county and outside of a city, 
the action must be against the county; and of 
course the people of a city as tax-payers in the 
county being to that extent liable. Then, as 
to the method of enforcement of the judgment 
when recovered, it provides they shall have 
the remedies applicable in cases of judgments 
against corporations of this municipal charac- 
ter. It does no more. It provides for enfor- 
cing judgments by mandamus or by any other 
appropriate remedy applicable in like cases, 
It. goes to that extent exactly, that such judg- 
ments may be enforced in the known and usual 
methods of the law. 

“It does more. It permits the parties who 
did the mischief to be united as defendants 
along with the municipality sued. It does still 
more; it requires the municipality shall not be 
made liable to pay that judgment until there 
is execution returned showing the money can- 


not be made out of the individual defendants. 


It requires two months to elapse before judg- 
ment can go against the municipality. It re- 
quires at first the exhaustion of the means of 
collecting the liabilities from the individuals 
doing the mischief. It puts the city or county 
in the position of guarantor, provided any 
other parties are sued. The county or city 
being interested in having such defendants can 
move to have any party made defendant to a — 
suit for its own protection, Thus we have — 
guarded, as well as it could be done, the county 
or city by appropriate proceedings. 

“The Senate I need not say was exceedingly © 
earnest and positive in insisting there should 
be something of the character retained in the 
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bill, and it was impracticable to procure the 
yielding of the Senate from that in some shape. 
‘ Now, then, Mr. Speaker, this is the report. 
The question now of duty is of course before 
the House. It is entirely too late to enter on 
a discussion of a question so intricate in some 
of its aspects as well as so new in some of its 
aspects as the question made in regard to the 
right to pass this Sherman amendment as we 
call it.” 
Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, said: ‘‘I ask the at- 
tention of gentlemen of the House, especially 
those on the Republican side of it, to the state- 
_ ment which I make of some facts touching this 
bill. I desire, in the first place, to say that 
every part and parcel of the bill as reported 
from the committee of conference meets my 
entire approval, except the section known as 
the Sherman amendment, or the seventh sec- 
tion of the bill as reported by the conference 
committee. Iam the freer to make that re- 
mark for the reason that, with the exception 
of that seventh section as reported, the bill is 
substantially the bill that received the vote of 
‘every Republican member of this House. 
‘They voted also upon the seventh section, 
now reported by the conference committee, not 
without due consideration. The principle in- 
volved in that section was printed and before 
this House for a month before we received 
this measure from the Senate. The learned 
special committee of the House ignored it, and 
would have nothing to do with it, for manifest 
and good reasons to them appearing. They 
reported a bill without that section; the House 
never entertained it, but proceeded to pass the 
bill as it is now substantially, without that 
section, by the vote of every Republican in the 
House. I stand for the bill to-day as it passed 
the House originally. I stand for it with the 
exception of the Sherman amendment, as it is 
called, in the form in which it is reported; 
for it is substantially in law and in fact the 
very bill which received the vote of every 
Republican member of the House, my own in- 
cluded. : 
_.“Something was due to the judgment of the 
House, under the circumstances, on the part 
of the Senate. But, in utter disregard of the 
recorded judgment of the House, with full 
knowledge of the fact that the very proposi- 
tion they tender us had been presented to the 
consideration of the House for months, but had 
not been considered even by our committee, 
much less reported by it, and had not been ac- 
cepted by the House, but the bill passed with- 
out it, the Senate ought to have considered be- 
fore they undertook to throw that amendment 
in upon us by a vote of some thirty or thirty- 
two votes in the Senate against the votes of 
some one hundred and forty or more in the 
House who supported this bill without that 
amendment. A decent respect to the judgment 
of this House required some consideration. ' 
“But this provision was sent to us attached 
to our bill; and what took place? The House 
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rejected it substantially as it comes back to us 
to-day; there being, on a division, 118 votes 
against it, and only 25 in its favor. The yeas 
and nays were then called; and 132 votes (at 
least seventy of them cast by Republicans) 
were recorded against this section, and only 
85 votes in its favor. The bill went back to 
the Senate, who insisted upon the amendment. 
I now ask the House to reject this report for 
reasons which must be obvious to the mind of 
the House; and I hope that the vote of every 
Republican will be cast against it. It is use- 
less, and worse than useless, to vote down this 
important measure with any doubtful voice. 
Let the House record its vote emphatically for 
the rights of all the people of every State and 
all the States in the Union. 

‘*Gentlemen talk about finding precedents 
in the legislation of the States. With all re- 
spect, I deny it. My learned and accomplished 
colleague (Mr. Shellabarger).has referred this . 
morning to the decision pronounced in the 
State of New York by Judge Denio, than 
whom none of the recent judges of that State 
was superior in all the attainments of a jurist; 
but that decision, instead of supporting any 
such legislation as this, in its very text and 
philosophy condemns it.” 

Mr. adem of Illinois, said; ‘What 
have we now presented to us for our action? 
We have a section which authorizes suits to 
be brought against counties and cities in every 
case of S ateston of property or injury of the 
person by two or more persons in a riotous or 


tumultuous manner, when it is done in deroga- 


tion of the exercise of some constitutional right 
of the person, or done on account of color, or 
race, or previous condition of servitude; such, 
for instance, Mr. Speaker, as this: if a China- 
man should be mobbed by three or four miners 
in California or Nevada on account of being 
a Chinaman, he may sue the county in the 
United States courts and recover damages. 
Or, to take another case of a man mobbed in 
Illinois on account of race or color, suppose a 
colored and a white person get married, and 
some of the young men of the village get up a 
charivari, not for the purpose of preventing 
any right to vote, but because of color, then 
the person claiming that he is injured may sue 
the county and recover damages. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided repeatedly that Congress can im- 
pose no ‘duty on a State officer. We can im- 
pose no duty on a sheriff or any other officer 
of a county or city. We cannot require the 
sheriff to read the riot act or call out the posse 
comitatus, or perform any other act or duty. 
Nor can Congress confer any power or impose 
any duty upon the county or city. Can we, 
then, impose on a county or other State munici- 

ality liability where we cannot require a duty? 
i think not.” 

The question on agreeing to the conference 
report was taken; and it was decided as fol- 
lows: 
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Yreas— Messrs. Barber, Ba 
‘George M. Brooks, Buckley, Buffinton, Burdett, 
‘Benjamin F. Butler, Coburn, Cotton Creely, Dawes, 
DeLarge, Dunnell, Elliott, Halsey, Harmer Havens, 
Gerry W. Hazleton, John W. Hazleton, Hill, Hoar, 
Kelley, Killinger, Lamport, Lansing, Lowe, May- 
nard, McKee, Mereur, Merriam, Monroe, More f 
Leonard Myers, Negley, Orr, Packard, Palmer, Peck, 
Pendleton, Perce, Aaron F. ag t Platt, Porter, 
Rainey, Ellis H. Roberts, Rusk, Sawyer, Scofield, 
Seeley, Sessions, Shanks, Shellabarger, H. Board- 
man Smith, Snyder, Sprague, Starkweather, Steven- 
son, Stoughton, Stowell, St. John, Taffe, Twichell, 
Tyner, Wakeman, Walden, Waldron, Wallace, 
Walls, Wheeler, Whiteley, Jeremiah M. Wilson, 
and John T. Wilson—74. 

Nays—Messrs. Acker, Adams, Archer, Arthur, 
Averill, Banks, Beck, Bell, Biggs, Bingham, Bird, 
Austin Blair, Braxton, Bright, James Brooks, Bur- 
chard, Caldwell, Carroll, Conger, Cook, Cox, Cross- 
land, Davis, Donnan, Dox, DuBose, Duke, Eames, 
Edwards, Eldridge, Ely, Farnsworth, Farwell, Fink- 
elnburg, Forker, Charles Foster, Henry D. Foster, 
Garfield, Garrett, Getz, Golladay, Griffith, Hale, 
Handley, Hanks, Harper, George E, Harris, John 
‘T, Harris, Hawley, Hereford, Hibbard, Holman, 
Hooper, Kendall, Kerr, King, Kinsella, Lamison, 
Leach, ‘Lewis, Manson, Marshall, McClelland, Mc- 
Cormick McHenry, McIntyre, McJunkin, McKin- 
ney, MoNeely, Merrick, Benjamin F. Meyers, Mor- 

an, Niblack, Packer, Isaac C. Parker, Eli Perry, 
Poland Potter, Randall, Read, Edward Y. Rice, 
John M. Rice, Ritchie, William R. Roberts, Shel- 
don, Shober, Shoemaker, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, 
John A. Smith, Stevens, Storm, Strong, Sutherland, 
Swann, Terry, Washington Townsend, Turner, 
Vaughan, Waddell, Wells, Whitthorne, Willard, 
Williams of New York, and Wood—106. 

Nor Vorrxe— Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Barnum, 
James G. Blair, Roderick R. Butler, Campbell, 
Clarke, Cobb, Comingo, Crebs, Critcher, Darrall, 
Dickey, Duell, Frye, Goodrich Haldeman, Hamble- 
ton, Hay, Hays, Ketchum, Lynch, MeCrary, Mc- 
Grew, Mitchell, Moore, Morphis, Hosea W. Parker, 
Peters, Price, Prindle, Robinson Rogers, Roosevelt, 
Sherwood, Worthington C. Smith, R. Milton Speer, 
Thomas J. Speer, Sypher, Thomas, Dwight Town- 
send, Tuthill, Upson, Van Trump, Voorhees, War- 
ren, Washburn, Williams of Indiana, Winchester, 
and Young—50. 


So the report of the committee of conference 
was rejected. 


In the Senate, on April 18th, the report of 
the conference committee was considered. 
Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, said: ‘* The amend- 
ment offered by my honorable friend from 
Ohio (Mr. Sherman) authorizes any person 
whose house is burned by a riotous assem- 
blage in any county, city, or parish, to insti- 
tute a suit against that municipal corporation 
and to recover the value of the property, and 
after there-has been a judgment against the 
corporation, and it has paid the amount of the 
judgment, this bill then authorizes the corpo- 
ration to sue the wrong-doer. Where is the 
warrant in the Constitution that authorizes 
. Congress to pass a law to empower any State 
corporation whatever to bring a suit for an 
injury done to that corporation? There are 
sundry very able and learned constitutional 
lawyers who advocate this bill, and among 
them the very astute and learned lawyer who 
has it in his management, I ask him to inform 
me and the Senate where there is any warrant 
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State municipal corporation to maintain a suit 


of a State of a State penal law a criminal of- 


in the Constitution of the United States which 
authorizes Congress to pass a law allowing a 


for a wrong directly or indirectly done to tha f 
municipal corporation. 2 
‘“‘T will proceed a step further. This bill — 
makes it a penal offence against the United 
States for a combination of persons to violate — 
a penallaw of aState. Take the State of Ken- — 
tucky or any other State; it hasits penallaws; 
if they are violated, here is a provision of this — 
bill which makes the violation by the people 


fence against the United States. I ask the 
honorable Senator where does he derive the 
paws for Congress to pass a law making a vio- — 
ation of a State penal law an offence against — 
the United States? I say itis asolecism.” 
Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “I ask my — 
friend from Kentucky where is the authority 
in the Constitution of the United States for — 
any municipal corporation or any other kind 
of a corporation to sue or be sued in the courts — 
of the United States, and yet it is done every — 
day ?” i 
Mr. Davis, of Kentucky: ‘That is avery 
different matter, if my honorable friend will 
allow me to make the suggestion. It is an ab- — 
surdity, it is a perfect solecism for one govern- — 
ment to pass laws to enforce the criminal laws ~ 
of another government. Suppose Congress — 
should pass a law making it penal for any citi- 
zen of the United States to cross into her ma- — 
jesty’s dominions on this continent and violate — 
the penal law of the land, would not the idea © 
of Congress passing a law thus to enforce the 
penal laws, and to punish the infraction of © 
the penal laws of the British provinces in 
America, strike everybody as supremely ab-— 
surd? It is only less absurd for Congress to — 
pass laws to make the violation of a penal 
State law a criminal offence against the United — 
States, and for it to be punished in the a 
of the United States. But, Mr. President, I~ 
will go a step further in this line of thought. — 
The Constitution provides that— wea 
The United States shall guarantee to bet Aa 
in this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion, and on 
epplicaion of the Legislature, or of the Exec 
or en the Legislature cannot be convened), against — 
omestie violence. ae 


“Here is a precedent condition expres: 
in plain and explicit language upon which th 
Government of the United States shall inter- 
pose in the affairs of a State, and that 
cedent condition is, that the Government ol 
the United States shall be first applied toby 
the Legislature of a State in which there is 
domestic violence, if the Legislature be in 
session, and, if it be not in session, that the 
Executive or Governor of the State shall mak 
the application.” ‘pe oo 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘I ask ie ~~ 
Senator whether he finds any such limitation 
upon the power of Congress and the President 


. 
; 
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in that other part of the Constitution which 
says that Congress may pass all laws to pro- 
vide for suppressing insurrections ?” 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky: “My answer to 
the very acute Senator from Vermont is this: 
that, where the Constitution makes an express 
provision for any case, it excludes every other 
provision in relation to that matter. When- 
ever the Constitution has provided an express 
remedy for a particular state of case, the appli- 
cation of that express remedy is the exclusion 
of every other remedy of the same matter; and 
that is a universal rule in the construction of 
the Constitution by all of our courts. 
sition is that the United States Government 
cannot interfere in the domestic concerns of a 
State under pretext of suppressing domestic 


violence, unless the State Legislature or the 


Governor has made express application to the 
Government of the United States. That posi- 
tion is as distinctly and as explicitly laid down 
by Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries 
upon the Constitution, as it is possible for a 
position to be. 

“But there is stronger authority than that. 
This very matter of the interference by the 
General Government in the affairs of a State 
was the subject of long and anxious and re- 
peated debate in the Convention which framed 
the Constitution. It was proposed by Mr. 
Pinckney and other members of that Conven- 
tion again and again that the General Govern- 
ment should interfere whenever it was neces- 
sary for the purpose of establishing peace in 
a State without the application of the Legis- 
lature or of the Governor, and that propo- 
sition, as often as it was made, was distinctly, 
upon elaborate debate by some of the ablest 
members of the Convention, voted down, and 
the provision was made, after these repeated 
discussions, in the form in which I have read 
it from the Constitution; and Mr. Justice 
Story says in the Commentaries that there 
is no pretext—that is his language—for the 
interference by the United States Government 
in the affairs of a State for the purpose of es- 
tablishing domestic peace in a State, or of re- 
pg disorder, until express application has 
seen made by the Legislature or the Governor 
of the State. That is the Constitution; and 
that provision of the Constitution is expressly 
recognized in the case of Luther vs. Borden, 
the Rhode Island case. 

“T state it as a constitutional principle, ex- 
pressly established by the language of the Con- 
stitution, that under no pretence whatever can 
the General Government interfere in the con- 
cerns of a State in order to repress domestic 
violence, until the General Government has 
been applied to by the Legislature or the Gov- 
ernor of that State for its interference. That 
is the Constitution; that is the Constitution 
which every man in this body has sworn to 
support ; that is the Constitution as it is writ- 
ten ; that is the Constitution as it is construed 
by the greatest commentator upon the instru- 

vou. x1.—15 A 
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ment, Judge Story; that is the Constitution as 
it is recognized by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Luther vs. Borden; that is the Consti- 
tution as it was settled by the wise men who 
framed it after full, repeated, and mature de- 
liberation and judgment, and upon the gravest 
reasoning in the world. 

“Sir, a usurper, the head of a great party in 
possession of the Government, if he was a 
man of vaulting ambition and of great capa- 
city, would want no better opportunity than 
to have it in his power, unbidden by the Legis- 
latures and Governors of the States, to inter- 
pose in their affairs for the purpose of repress- 
ing domestic violence. A Cesar, a Cromwell, 
a Bonaparte, a man of great military capacity 
and of boundless ambition, would want no 
better opportunity than this carte blanche to 
interfere in the affairs of the States. In times 
like these, if the narrow-minded and puny in- 
tellect that now presides at the White House 
was a Marlborough, or a Wellington, or a Han- 
nibal, or a Omsar, or a Cromwell, he would 
want no better opportunity than that which 
this bill gives him to interfere in the affairs of 
the Southern States. It would be like putting 
the lamb in the custody of the wolf, and the 
Southern States would fare about as badly as 
the lamb would in the custody of the wolf. 

‘But, Mr, President, if my honorable friend 
from Indiana was here, I would state still 
another objection, constitutional in its char- 
acter. I admit that I have something of a 
penchant to originate constitutional objec- 
tions. I am devoted to the instrument. 
Abused, trampled under foot, violated, and 
despoiled from day to day, as it has been by 
the party in power, still ‘around the dear 
ruin each wish of my heart entwines itself 
verdantly still.’ I am for defending its frag- 
ments, for gathering them together, and, in 
the spirit in which it was made, I am for its 
reconstruction, and I hope the time will come 
when the people of America will all take up 
the same sentiment and act toward the same 
glorions resurrection. 

“But, sir, I was about to bring the atten- 
tion of the Senate to another constitutional 
objection ‘to this bill. The Constitution pro- 
vides that— 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not . 
be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 

“ Now, Mr. President, what is my position? 
The terms ‘rebellion’ and ‘invasion’ in this 
clause have a fixed meaning. They mean the 
same that they meant when the Constitution 
was adopted by the people of the States, and 
Congress has no power to change their mean- 
ing. If Congress can change the meaning of 
these phrases and other phrases upon which 
the principles of this Government and the ltb- 
erties of the people are based, at their pleas- 
ure, there is no stability in our Government at 
all; we have no fixed and stable Government ; 
every thing is at sea; and the great funda- 
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mental principles of our Government, the 
great principles of personal and political lib- 
erty established by it, have no stability, no 
fixed meaning, but all will depend upon the 
various, fluctuating will of Congress, as fac- 
tions and parties among our people rise and 
fall.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The question is, 
Will the Senate agree to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference?” 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Messrs, Ames, wer ret Boreman, Cald- 
well, Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, Oley te 


Conkling, Corbett, ragin, Edmunds, Ferry of Michi- 
an, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Hitchcock, Howe, 


ogan, Morrill of Vermont, Nye, Pomeroy, Pratt,” 


Ramsey, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, 
Wilson, Windom, and Wright—22. 
Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Davis of Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, Fenton, 
Johnston, Kelly, Saulsbury, Schurz, Sprague, Ste- 
venson, Stockton, Thurman, and Vickers—16. 
Axzsent—Messrs. Brownlow, Buckingham, Ferry 
of Connecticut, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton 
of Maryland Hamlin, Harlan, Hill, Kellogg, Lewis, 
Morrill of Maine, Morton, Osborn, Patterson, Pool 
Rice, Robertson, Sumner, Tipton,, 
West—22. 


So the report was concurred in. 


A new committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the House was subsequently 
appointed, which consisted of Mr. Shellabarger, 
of Ohio, and Mr. Poland, of Vermont, on the 
part of the House, and of Mr. Edmunds, of 
Vermont, and Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, 
on the part of the Senate, 

In the House, on April 19th, Mr. Poland, of 
Vermont, presented the report of the commit- 
tee, and said: | 

“The report of the former committee of 
conference as to the first four amendments of 
the Senate, which were disagreed to, was, so 
far as I know, entirely satisfactory, the changes 
which were made by the committee meeting 
the approval of both Houses, and of members 
on both sides in the two Houses. | 

“The next point of disagreement was in re- 
lation to the time when the provision in regard 
to the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus 
should expire. The House had fixed upon the 
1st day of June, 1872; the Senate had fixed as 
the time the expiration of the next regular 
session of Oongress. The disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses in this respect was 
merely as to this difference of time; and I did 
not understand that the objection on the part 
of the House to the report had reference par- 
ticularly to this difference of time, or that it 
was @ point upon which the House was dis- 
posed to make any stand; and inasmuch as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate represent- 
ed the sentiment of that body as decided upon 
this point, and were unwilling to yield it, we 
did not deem it advisable to report a disagree- 
ment upon this question. 9 

“The next, the third of the disagreements 
of the two Houses, was in relation to the jurors’ 
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oath, the disability or cause of challenge of 
jurors that was provided by the act of 1862, I 
believe it was. The former conference report- 
ed an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senate, so as to provide for repealing the first 
section of that law, which provided that this 
should be an absolute and legal ground of 
challenge; and left the second section of that 
statute in force, which left it discretionary 
with the judge of the United States court 
whether the oath prescribed shall be tendered 
to the jurors or not. ; 

“Upon this subject, the conferees on the 
part of the Senate were decided and absolute 
in adhering to that portion of the former act, 
leaving it discretionary with the judge to re- 
quire the oath or not, but upon that subject as 
well as upon the one in relation to habeas cor- 
pus, we were compelled to accept that or re- 
port a disagreement. And, therefore, so far as 
these three amendments are concerned, we 
have concurred, not with the Senate amend- 
ments, but in the same report in reference to 
them that was made by the former committee 
of conference, 

“This brings me to the last cause of dis- 
agreement—to what is known as the Sherman 
amendment. I did understand, from the action 
and vote of the House, that the House had 
solemnly decided that in their judgment Con- 


gress had no constitutional power to impose — 


any obligation upon county and town organi- 


zations, the mere instrumentality for the ad- 
ministration of Statelaw. We informed the — 
conferees on the part of the Senate that the © 
House had taken a stand on that subject and — 
would not recede from it; that that section — 


imposing liability upon towns and counties 


must go out, or we should fail to agree, At 
the same time, we said to them there was a 


disposition on the part of the House, in our 
judgment, to reach everybody who was con- 
nected, either directly or indirectly, positively 


or negatively, with the commission of any of — 


these offences and wrongs. — | 
_ “The result was this section, which we have 
reported in lieu of the Sherman amendment. 


The substance of it is that any person who has 
knowledge that any of the offences named, any 


of the wrongs already described, any of the 
conspiracies indicated in the second section 
about to be committed, it shall be his duty 


to use all reasonable diligence within his pow- __ { 
er to prevent it; and if he fails to do so,so 


much damage as is occasioned to anybody in 
consequence of his failure, for so much he 
shall be responsible in an action.” 4 

Mr. Kerr, of Indiana, said: “I 


desire now 


only to submit one or two remarks, and, in the — 


first place, in addition to what I have hitherto’ 


said to say this, that,in my judgment, there 


has not been shown to exist in our country 
any such condition as justifies the enactment 


of this bill, either as originally passed by the 


House or as now proposed to be amended, and 
finally passed upon the report of this commit- 
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tee. I think there is no intelligent popular 
sentiment in the country which demands or 
justifies the enactment of a law of this kind. 

think it is an attempt to force popular senti- 
ment. It is addressed to the passions of the 
people of the country. It is based upon no 
existing necessities in the land. There is no- 
where such a condition of insubordination as 
either calls for it, or can be relieved or cured 
by it.” . 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: ‘If you adopt 
this report, you will to-day perpetuate a law 
which will exclude the Attorney-General of 
the United States from the jury-box, which 
will exclude men, however high in: position, 
who have joined your party, pardon and am- 
nesty to the contrary notwithstanding. Gen- 
eral Longstreet, under this bill, if it shall be- 
come a law, will not be able to sit upon a jury 
to settle a controversy between his neighbors, 
although he may hold the highest office in the 
land. No man, Radical or Democrat, who 
ever fed a Confederate soldier, or one about to 
unite with that army, can, under this bill, sit 
in the jury-box. I say that there is not a Fed- 
eral officer in this House, I do not believe I 
need except even the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Butler), who, during all the years 
of war, did not do some act of kindness that 
he was not compelled to do to some poor, suf- 
fering Confederate soldier, and that would ex- 
clude him from every Federal jury from Maine 
to California, if the judge saw fit to do so. 

“That is what this House now proposes to 
do by concurring in this report, and the coun- 
try ought to know it. That is the known and 
obvious effect of this bill as it is now amended 
by the committee of conference. The bill 
originally never would have been passed by 
this House, as I have stated, but for the fact 
that that provision of law was struck out; 
and the gentlemen who now ‘go back’ on the 
House, and yield to the Senate, who succumb 
to the malignants in both branches of Con- 
gress, have, in my judgment, been recreant to 
their duty, and ought to be held up before the 
country as men who have abandoned the rights 
and privileges of this House and.of the people. 
My experience as a lawyer may induce me to 
place a higher estimate on the importance of 
- insisting on the repeal of this law. When the 
numerous classes of cases provided for in the 
bill become, for the first time, subjects of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, then many dthers may attach 
to it. I know that if you give a man a fair 
and an honest jury, and, if he has a good case, 
he is sure to be protected, no matter who is 
judge. But by this bill you propose to allow 
a corrupt judge (and the judge may be corrupt; 
there have been, as all Southern men know too 
well, corrupt judges) to strike down the jury- 
panel whenever he pleases; to discard and set 
aside any man, whether he sympathized during 
the war with the Federal or the Confederate 
cause, if years ago he gave a meal to a starv- 
ing Confederate, to put him upon his oath in 
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order to ascertain that fact, and thus exclude 
him from a jury. Allow this to be done, i 
say, in the class of cases provided for in this 
bill, and there is an end of liberty regulated 
by law. The old, time-honored trial by jury, 
which men have regarded for centuries past 
as the great palladium of civil liberty, will be 
swept away.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: ‘ The 
bill now presents itself with three features 
which, in my judgment, are worth preserving. 
First, the right to punish through the courts 
of the United States crimes against citizens of 
the United States to prevent the exercise of 
their rights; second, the power of the Presi- 
dent to use the strong arm of military power 
to suppress all outrages and wrong upon citi- 
zens; and, third, a definition of what are the 
powers of the General Government, because 
this amendment, as reported by the committee, 
has in it, in my judgment, some virtue in this: 
it goes further in the direction of interfering 
with the individual rights of citizens by law 
of Congress than ever I attempted to do or 
desired to do, and makes a precedent for us in 
the future. I attempted heretofore to report 
a bill which would allow men, who did the act 
of depriving a citizen of his right, to be pun- 
ished in courts of the United States. I thought 
the constitutional power was with us to do 
that. 

“Now, my friends, who have constitutional 
scruples about doing that, have reported an 
amendment to give a remedy by taking the 
property of a citizen of the United States be- 
cause he knows somebody who has committed 
an offence, or is about to commit an offence, 
or happens to know about an offence about to 
be committed, and has not prevented it. For 
gentlemen who have constitutional scruples, 
this is going further than any thing I have 
done or know. I have known men in my time 
who mistook dyspepsia for conscience. (Laugh- 
ter.) Ihave known men who mistook their 
doubts and qualms for constitutional law, who 
are quite willing to go very far, if they do not 
happen to go under the lead they do not like, 
and, if you give them their own head, will go 
farther than the farthest. So far as this par- 
ticular provision is concerned, now substituted 
for what is known asthe Sherman amendment, 
I look upon it as utterly useless, a mere illusion 
and delusion.” 

The question was taken upon agreeing to 
the report of the committee of conference ; 
and it was decided as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Averill Barber, Barry, Beatty, Big- 
by, Bingham, Austin Blair, George M. Brooks, 
Buckley, Buffinton, Burchard, Bona F. Butler, 
Coburn, Conger, Cook, Cotton, Creely, Dawes, Don- 
nan, Dunnell, Eames, Elliott, Farwell, Charles Fos- 
ter, Garfield, Hale, Halsey, Harmer, George E, Har- 
ris, Havens, Hawley, John W. Hazleton, Hill, Hoar, 
Hooper, Kelle , Ketcham, Killinger, Lamport, Lan- 
sing, Lowe, Maynard, McJunkin, Mercur, Merriam, 
Monroe, Morey, Leonard Myers Negley, Orr, Pack- 
ard, Packer, Palmer, Peck, endleton, erce, Aaron 
F. Perry, Platt, Poland, Porter, Rainey, Ellis H. 
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Roberts, Rusk, Sawyer, Scofield, Seeley, Sessions, 
Shanks, Sheldon, Shellabarger, Shoemaker, H. 
Boardman Smith, John A, Smith, Sprague, Stark- 
weather, Stevenson, Stoughton, St. John, Taffe, 
Washington Townsend, Turner, Twichell, Tyner, 
Wakeman, Walden, Waldron, Wallace, Walls, 
Wheeler, Whiteley, Willard, Jeremiah M. Wilson, 
and John T. Wilson—93. 

Nays—Messrs. Acker, Adams, Archer, Arthur, 
Beck, Bell, Biggs, Bird, Braxton, Bright, James 


Brooks, Caldwell, Cox, Crossland, Davis Dox, Du 
Bose, Duke, Edwards, Eldridge Hy, Forker, Henry 
D. Foster, Getz Gollady, Griffith, andley, Hanks, 


Harper John 'T. Harris Hereford, Hibbard, Hol- 
man, Kendall, Kerr, King, Kinsella, Lamison, 
Leach, Lewis, Manson, Marshall McClelland, Mec- 
Cormick, McHenry, Mcintyre, McKinney, MeoNeel i 
Merrick, Benjamin F. Meyers, Morgan, Niblack, 
Eli Perry, Potter, Randall, Read, Edward Y. Rice, 
John M. Rice, Ritchie, William R. Roberts, Shober, 
Slater, Slocum, Sloss, Stevens, Storm, Sutherland, 
Swann, Terry, Waddell, Warren, Whitthorne, Wil- 
liams of New York, and Young aur 
Nor Vormne—Messrs. Am ler, Ames, Banks, 
Barnum, James G. Blair, Burdett, Roderick R. 
Butler, pi he Carroll, Clarke, Cobb, Comingo, 
Crebs, Critcher, Darrall, De Lar e, Dickey, Duell, 
Farnsworth Hinkelabury Frye, Garrett, Goodrich, 
Haldeman Hambleton, ay, Hays, Gerry W. Hazle- 
ton, Lynch, McCrary, McGrew, McKee, Mitchell, 
Moore, Morphis, Hosea W. Parker, Isaac C. Parker, 
Peters, Price, Prindle ‘Robinson, Rogers, Roose- 
velt, Sherwood, Worthington ©. Smith, Snyder, 
R. Milton Speer, Thomas J. Speer. Stowell Strong, 
Sypher, Thomas, Dwight Townsend, Tuthill, Upson, 
an Trump, Vaughan, Voorhees, Washburn, Wells, 
Williams of Indiana, Winchester, and Wood—63. 


So the report of the committee of confer- 
ence was agreed to. 


In the Senate, the report of the conference 
committee was concurred in by the following 
vote: 


Yxeas—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Cald- 
well, Carpenter, Clayton, Cole, Conklin, Cragin, 
Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry of Michigan, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, Hitchcoc 
Howe, Lewis, Logan, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Ram- 
tf) Rice, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, 

est, Wilson, and Wright—36. 

Nays—Messrs, Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Davis of Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, Hill 
Johnston, Kelly, Robertson, Saulsbury, Stockton, 
and Vickers—18. 

Axssent—Messrs, Brownlow, Buckingham, Cam- 
eron, Chandler, Corbett, Ferry of Connecticut, Flan- 
agan, Hamilton of Maryland Hamlin, Kellogg, 

orton, Pool, Pratt, Schurz, Sprague, Stevenson, 

Sees Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, and Windom 

—21. 

The following is the bill as it passed Con- 
gress, and was approved by the President: 

Aw Aor to enforce the Provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in 
assembled, That any person who, under color of any 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or usage of 
any State, shall subject, or cause to be subjected, any 
person within the  yakiiee te of the United States to 
the deprivation of any rights, privileges, or immu- 
nities secured by the Constitution of the United 
States, shall, any such law, statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, custom, or usage of the State to the contrary 
notwithstanding, be liable to the party injured in an 
action at law, suit in equity, or other proper proceed- 


States to leave any 


ongress . 
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ing for redress ; such proceeding to be prosecuted in 
the several district or circuit courts of the United 
States, with and subject to the same rights of ap- 
peal, review upon error, and other remedies provided 
in like cases in such courts, under the provisions of 
the act of the ninth of April, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, entitled *‘ An act to protect all persons in 
the United States in their civil rights, and ¢o furnish 
the means of their vindication;’? and the other 
remedial laws of the United States which are in 
their nature applicable in such cases, is af 
Sxo. 2. That if two or more “rep within any 
State or Territory of the United 
together to overthrow, or to put down, or to destroy 
by force the Government of the United States, or to 
levy war against the United States, or to oppose by 
foree the authority of the Government of the United 
States, or by force, intimidation, or threat to prevent, 
hinder, or delay the execution of any law of the 
United States, or by force to seize, take or possess any 
property ofthe United States, contrary to the authority 
thereof, or by force, intimidation, or threat to prevent 
any person from accepting or noes ri office or 
trust or place of confidence under the United States, or 
from discharging the duties thereof, or by force, in- 
timidation, or threat to induce any officer of the United 
State, district, or place where his 
duties as such officer might lawfully be performed, 
or to injure him in his person or property on account 
of his lawful discharge of the duties of his office, or 
to injure his person while ir pe in the lawful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, or to injure his’ 
property so as to molest, interrupt der, or im- 
ede him in the discharge of his official duty, or by 
force, intimidation, or threat to deter any party or 
witness in any court of the United States from attend- 
ing such court, or from testifying in any matter 
pending in such court fully, freely, and truthfully, 
or to injure any such Party or witness in his person 
or property on account of his having so attended or 
testified, or by force, intimidation, or threat to influ- 
ence the verdict, presentment, or indictment, of any 
juror or grand-juror in any court of the United 
States, or to injure such juror in his person or prop- 
erty on account of any verdict, presentment, or in- 
dictment lawfully assented to by him, or on account 


b 
of his being or having been sticks juror, or shall con- 


spire together, or in disguise upon the public 
highway or upon the premises of another for the 
purpose, either directly or indirectly, of depriving 
any person or any class of persons of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, or of equal privileges or immu- 
nities under the laws, or for the tds of prevent- 
ing or hindering the constituted authorities of any 
State from givi ; 
such State the equal protection of the laws, or shall 
conspire ae Fe for the purpose of in any manner 
impeding, hindering, obstructing, or defeating the 
due course of juStice in any State or Territory, with 
intent to oer to any citizen of the United States the 
due and equa 

person in his person or his Propersy for lawf 
enforcing the right of any person or class of persons 
to the equal protection of the laws, or by force, in- 
timidation, or threat to prevent any citizen of 
United States lawfilly entitled to vote from 


swine 
his support or advocacy in a lawful manner to -_ 
or in favor of the election of any lawfully qualified ~~ 
person as an elector of President or Vice-President 
of the United States, or as a member ofthe Congress 


of the United States, or to injure any such citizen in 


protection of the laws, or toinjure any 


4 


iving or securing to all persons within 


+ 


tates shall conspire 


his person or popes on account of such support or 


advocacy, eae all 
be deemed guilty of a high crime, and, upon conyvie- 
tion thereof in an 
United States or 


than five hundred nor more than five thousand dol- 


lars, or byimprisonment with or without hard labor, 


district or cireuit-court of the 
istrict or supreme court of any 
Territory of the United States having jurisdiction of 
similar offences, shall be punished by a fine not less 


and every person so offending shall 


a} 
J 


a 


eI it 
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as the court may determine, for a period of not less 
than six months nor more than six years, as the 
court may determine, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment as the court shall determine. And if any 
one or more persons engaged in any such conspiracy 
shall do, or cause to be done, any act in furtherance 
of the object of such conspiracy, whereby any per- 
son shall be injured in his person or property, or de- 
ived of having and exercising any right or privi- 
ege of a citizen of the United States, the person so 
injured or deprived of such rights and privileges may 
have and maintain an action forthe recovery of dam- 
ages occasioned by such injury or deprivation of 
rights and privileges against any one or more of the 
cocktie engaged in such conspiracy, such action to 
e prosecuted in the proper district or circuit court 
of the United States, with and subject to the same 
rights of appeal, review upon error, and other reme- 
dies provided in like cases in such courts under the 
provisions of the act of April ninth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, ‘‘ An act to protect all persons in 
the United States in their civil rights, and to furnish 
the means of their vindication.” 

Seo. 3. That in all cases where insurrection, do- 
mestic violence, unlawful combinations, or conspira- 
cies in any State shall so obstruct or hinder the ex- 
ecution of the laws thereof, and of the United States, 
as to eh any portion or class of the people of such 
State of any of the rights, privileges, or immunities 
_ or protection, named in the Constitution and secure 
by this act, and the constituted authorities of such 
State shall either be unable to protect, or shall, from 
any cause, fail in or refuse protection of the people in 
such rights, such facts shall be deemed a denial by 
such State of the equal protection of the laws to 
which they are entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States; ahd in all such cases, or whenever 
any such insurrection, violence, unlawful combina- 
ation, or conspiracy shall oneee or obstruct the laws 
of the United States or the due execution thereof, or 
impede or obstruct the due course of justice under 
_ the same, it shall be lawful for the President, and it 
shall be his duty, to take such measures, by the em- 
ployment of the militia or the land and naval forces 
of the United States, or of either, or by other means, 
as he may deem necessary for the suppression of such 
insurrection, domestic violence, or combinations ; 
and any person who shall be arrested under the pro- 
visions of this and the preceding section shall be 
delivered to the marshal of the proper district, to be 
dealt with according to law. 

Sxo. 4. That whenever in any State or part of a 
State the unlawful combinations named in the pre- 
ceding section of this act shall be organized and 
armed, and so numerous and powerful as to be able, 
by. violence, to either overthrow or set at defiance 
the constituted authorities of such State and of the 
United States within such State, or when the con- 
stituted authorities are in complicit with, or shall 
connive at the unlawful purposes of, such powerful 
and armed combinations ; and whenever, by reason 
of either or all of the causes aforesaid, the conviction 
of such offendersand the preservation of the public 
safety shall become in such district Baptneticabls, in 
every such case such combinations shall be deemed 
a rebellion against the Government of the United 
States, and during the continuance of such rebellion, 
and within the limits of the district whigh shall be so 
under the sway thereof, such limits to be prescribed 
by roclamation, it shall be lawful for the President 

the United States, when in his snigment the pub- 
lie safety shall require it, to suspend the privileges of 
the writ of habeas corpus, to the end that such rebel- 
lion may be overthrown: Provided, That all the pro- 
visions of the second section of an act entitled ‘‘ An 
act relating to habeas corpus and regulating judicial 
proceedings in certain cases,’’ approved March third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, which relate to the 
discharge of prisoners other than prisoners of war 
and to the penalty for refusing to obey the order o 
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the court, shall be in full force so far as the same are 
applicable to the provisions of this section : ided 
Tonthar, That the President shall first have made 
proclamation, as now provided by law, commanding 
such insurgents to disperse : yey provided also, That 
the provisions of this section shall not be in force 
after the end of the next regular session of Congress. 

Sxo. 5. That no person shall be a grand or petit 
juror in any court of the United States upon any in 
quiry, hearing, or trial of any suit, proceeding, or 
prosecution based upon or arising under the pro- 
visions of this act who shall, in the judgment of the 
court, be in complicity with any such combination 
or conspiracy; and every such juror shall, before 
entering upon any such inquiry, hearing, or trial, 
take and subscribe an oath in open court that he has 
never, directly or indirectly, counselled, advised, or 
voluntarily aided any such combination or conspira- 
cy; and each and every person who shall take this 
oath, and shall therein swear falsely, shall be guilty 
of perj and shall be subject to the pains and 
penalties declared against that crime, and the first 
section of the act entitled ‘‘ An act defining ad- 
ditional causes of challenge and prosartbing. an addi- 
tional oath for grand and petit jurors in the United 
States courts,” approved June seventeenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. 

£0. 6, That any person or persons, having know]- 
edge that any of the wrongs conspired to be done 
and mentioned in the second section of this act are 
about to be committed, and having power to prevent 
or aid in preventing the same, shall neglect or refuse 
soto do, and such wrongful act shall be committed, 
such person or persons shall be liable to the person 
injured, or his legal representatives, for all damages 
caused by any such wrongful act which such first- 
named person or persons by reasonable diligence 
could have prevented; and such damages may be 
recovered in an action on the case in the proper 
Cireuit Court of the United States, and any number 
of persons guilty of such wrongful neglect or refusal 
may be joined as defendants in such action: Pro- 
vided, That such action shall be commenced within 
one year after such cause of action shall have ac- 
crued; and if the death of any person shall be caused 
by any such wrong act and neglect, the legal rep- 
resentatives of such deceased person shall have such 
action therefor, and may recover not exceeding five 
thousand dollars damages therein, for the benefit of 
the widow of such deceased person, if any there be, 
or if there be no widow, for the benefit of the next 
of kin of such deceased person. 

Src. 7. That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to supersede or repeal any former act or law © 
except so faras the same may be repugnant thereto; 
and any offences heretofore committed against the 
tenor of any former act shall be prosecuted, and any 
proceeding already commenced for the prosecution 
thereof shall be continued and completed, the same 
as if this act had not been passed, except so far as the 
provisions of this act may go to sustain and validate 
such proceedings. 

Approved, April 20, 1871. 


The following resolutions, relative to the 
employment of the navy at St. Domingo, were 
offered in the Senate, by Mr. Sumner, of Mas- 
sachusetts. On March 27th they were called 
up, and Mr. Sumner addressed the Senate: 
Resolutions regarding the employment of the Navy of 

the United States ou: the Sonat Of St. tap during 
the pendency of negotiations for the acquisition of part 
of that island. 2 ale ; ; 

Whereas, Any negotiation by one nation with a 
people inferior in population and power, having in 
view the acquisition of territory, should be above all 
suspicion of influence from superior force, and in tes- 
timony to this principle Spain boasted that the rein- 
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eorporation of Dominica with her monarchy in 1861 
was accomplished without the presence of a single 
Spanish ship on the coast, ora Spanish soldier on the 
land, all of which a pests in official documents ; and 
whereas the United States being a republic founded 
on the rights of man, cannot depart from such a prin- 
ciple, and such a precedent, without weakening the 
obligations of justice between nations, and inflicting 
a blow upon republican institutions: therefore— 

Resolved, That in obedience to correct principle, 
and that republican institutions may not.suffer, the 
naval forces of the United States should be with- 
drawn from the coasts of St. Domingo during the 
pendency of negotiations for the acquisition of any 
part of that island. bs 

Resolved, That every sentiment of justice is dis- 
turbed by the employment of foreign force in the 
maintenance of a ruler engaged in selling his coun- 
try, and this moral repugnance is increased when 
it is known that the attempted sale is in violation 
of the constitution of the country to be sold; that, 
therefore, the employment of our navy to maintain 
Baez in usurped power while attempting to sell his 
country to the United States, in open violation of the 
Dominican constitution, is morally wrong, and any 
transaction founded upon it must be null and void, 

Resolved, That since the equality of all nations, 
without regard to population, size, or power, is an 
axiom of international law, as the equality of all 
men is an axiom of our Declaration of Independence, 
nothing can be done to a small or weak nation that 
would not be done to a large or powerful nation, or 
that we would not allow to be done to ourselves; 
and therefore any treatment of the Republic of Hayti 
by the Navy of the United States inconsistent with 
this principle, is an infraction of international law 
in one of its great safeguards, and should be dis- 
avowed by the Government of the United States, 

Resolved, That since certain naval officers of the 
United States, commanding large war-ships, includ- 
ing the monitor Dictator, and the frigate Severn, 
with powerful armaments, acting under instructions 
from the Executive, and without the authority of an 
act of Congress, have entered one or more ports of 
the Republic of Hayti, a friendly nation, and, under 
the menace of open and instant war, have coerced 
and restrained that republic in its sovereignty and 
independence under international law ; therefore, in 
justice to the Republic of Hayti, also, in recognition 
of its equal rights in the family of nations, and in 
deference to the fundamental principles of’ our insti- 
tutions, these hostile acts should be disavowed by 
the Government of the United States. 

Resolved, That under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States the power to declare war is placed under. 
the safeguard of an act of Congress; that the Presi- 
dent alone cannot declare war ; that this is a peculiar 
principle of our Government by which it is distin-. 
guished from monarchical governments, where power 
to declare war, as also the treaty-making power, is 
in the Executive alone; that in pursuance. of this 
principle, the President cannot, es any act of his 
own, as by an unratified treaty, obtain any such 
power, and thus divest Congress of its control; and 
that, therefore, the employment of the navy without 
the authority of Congress, in acts of hostility against 
a friendly foreign nation, or in belligerent interven- 
tion in the affairs of a foreign nation, ts an infraction 
of the Constitution of the United States, and a usur- 
pation of power not conferred upon the President, 

Resolved, That while the President, without any 
rhea declaration of war by act of Congress, may 

efend the country against invasion by foreign ene- 
mies, he is not justified in exercising the same power 
in an outlying foreign island, which has not yet be- 
come part of the United States; that a title under an 
unratified treaty is at most inchoate and contingent, 
while it is created by the President alone, in which 
respect it differs from any such title created by act 
of Congress; and since it is created by the President 
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alone, without the support of law, whether in legis- 
lation, or a ratified treaty, the employment of the 
navy in the maintenance of the Government there 
is without any excuse of national defence, as also 
without any excuse of a previous declaration of war 
by Congress. 
Resolved, That. whatever may be.the title to terri- 
tory under an unratified treaty, it. is positive that 
after the failure of the treaty in the Senate all pretext 
of title ceases, so that our Government is in all re- 
spects a stranger to the territory, without excuse or 
apology for any interference against its enemies, for- 
eign or domestic; and therefore any belligerent in- 
tervention, or act of war on the coasts of St. Domingo 
after the failure of the Dominican treaty in the Senate 
is unauthorized violence, utterly without support in 


law or, reason, and presnedios directly from that 
kingly Prerogative which is disowned by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Resolved, That in any proceedings for the acqui- 
sition of part of the island of St. Domingo, whatever 
may be its temptations of soil, climate, and produc- 
tions, there ‘must be no exercise of influence by su- 
perior force, nor any violation of public law, whether 
international or constitutional; and therefore the 
present proceedings, which have been conducted at 
great cost of money, under the constant shadow of 
superior force, and through the belligerent interven- 
tion of our navy, acting in violation of international 
law, and initiating war without an act of Congress, 
must be abandoned, to the end that justice may be 
maintained, and that proceedings so adverse to correct 
principles maRe not become an example for the future. 

Fesolved, That instead of seeking to acquire part 
of the island of St, Domingo by belligerent interven- 
tion, without the authority of an act. of Congress, it 
would have been in better accord with the princi ples 
of our republic, and its mission of peace and benefi- 
cence, had our Government, in the spirit of good 
neighborhood, and by friendly appeal, instead of 
belligerent intervention, striven for the establish- 
ment of tranquillity throughout the whole island, so 
that the internal dissensions of Dominica and its 
disturbed relations with Hayti might be brought to 
a close, thus obtaining that security which is the 
first. condition of prosperity, all of which, being in 
the nature of good offices, would have been without 
any violation of international law, and without any 
enipee of war powers under the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Subsequently, on April 5th, the President of 
the United States sent a message to Congress 
with the report of the commissioners who had 
been. sent out to St. Domingo. (For the mes- 
sage and report, see Pusric DoouMENTs.) 


In the Senate, on April 17th, Mr. Stewart, of 


Nevada, offered the following resolution, pro- q 


posing an amendment to the Constitution: — 
A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Con 
stitution of the United States. j 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as« 


sembled (two-thirds of both Houses concurring there- 
in), That the following article be submitted to the 
Legislatures of the several States, and when adopted __ 


by three-fourths of the States shall become a part of 
the Constitution of the United States, and known as 
article sixteen of amendments to said Constitution: 

ArticLe XVI.—Séection 1..There shall be main- — 
tained in each State and TOrepty A system of free 
common schools; but neither the United States, nor 
any State, Territory, county, nor municipal corpora- 
tion, shall aid in the support of any school wherein 
the pecalat tenets of any religious denomination are _ 
taught. 

See. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 
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The resolution was read for information, but 
objection was made to its introduction. 

The first session. of the forty-second Con- 
gress was adjourned on April 20, 1871. 
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CONNECTICUT. In the following table is 
given the entire population of the State, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, together with 
the attendance at its schools: 


10 yrs, and over 


POPULATION. School 
COUNTIES. : Attendance who cannot 
Aggregate White. Colored. Native. Foreign read, 

Wairfleld..........0cesccncevel © 95,276 93,582 1,680 77,400 17,876 15,343 2,957 
MAMTRIOTO "s\ 3:0. d:c\e'9.- Slaclae Bolen .007 107,252 1,752 82,716 26,291 920 3,711 
Diltchfeld:, ..... ciwasidevewyes 48,727 47,648 1,052 © 41,655 7,072 4,847 1,119 
Middlesex...........s.eevves 86,099 35, 872 28,545 7,554 6,962 1,552 
New Haven........-scs-e%-0) 121,257 118,517 2,734 91,415 29,842 . +989 - 2,767 
New London............00e6 66,570 65,010 1,419 53,668 12,902 13,157 8,129 
POMANG! <16.s03.dece seein dt Hoe 000 21,801 199 18,469 3,581 286 6 
WindRamn 00.6 es elias 88,518 88,017 460 29,947 8,571 7,161 8,821 

Total for State........ 537,454 527,549 9,668 423,815 113,639 99,663 19,680 


The following table shows the population of 
the chief cities of the State: 


New Haven........ - 50,885 | New London......... 9.580 

ys Sa ,810 | New Britain......... 9,480 
Bridgeport.......... 19,876 | Danbury ...........%. 8,754 

OPW os o0)s ose dels 6 6,653.) Derbys. sccwseccvws 027 
Waterbury 13,639 | Greenwich ........... 7,672 
ROE WALK ncsiciccsv cies 12,122 | Enfield..........., see 6,822 
Middletown......... 11,143 | Stonington........... 6,320 
Meriden .......6..0 10,521 | Killingly ............. 5,712 
Stamford..........6. 9,738 


According to the above census, there are 
29,616 persons of 10 years old and over, that 
cannot write, of whom,5,678 are native, and 
23,938 foreign. Of those who cannot write, 
8,990 are males, and 13,683 females, 21 years 
old and over. The assessed value of real 
estate is $204,110,509; of personal estate, 
_ $221,322,728; true valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate, $532,951,061; total taxation, not 
national, $6,064,843; public debt, county, 
town, city, etc., $9,813,006. The number of 
acres of improved land is 1,646,752, of wood- 
land, 577,333, of other unimproved land, 140,- 
331; cash value of farms, $124,241,382; of 
farming implements and machinery, $3,246,- 
599; total amount of wages paid during the 
year, including value of board, $4,405,064; 
value of all live-stock, $17,545,038; of orchard 
products, $535,954; of produce of market- 
gardens, $599,718; of forest products, $1,224,- 
107; of slaughtered animals, $4,881,858; es- 
timated value of all farm products, including 
betterments and additions to stock, $26,482,- 
150. The State contains 34,935 horses, 98,889 
milch-cows, 39,639 working-oxen, 79,485 other 
cattle, 83,884 sheep, and 51,983 swine. The 
productions were, 38,144 bushels of wheat, 
289,057 of rye, 1,570,364 of corn, 1,114,595 of 
oats, 26,458 of barley, 148,155 of buckwheat, 
13,058 of peas and beans, 2,789,894 of pota- 
toes; 8,328,798 pounds of tobacco, 254,129 of 
wool, 6,716,007 of butter, 2,031,194 of cheese, 
14,266 of maple-sugar, 32,158 of honey; 27,414 
gallons of wine, 6,253,259 of milk sold, and 
563,328 tons of hay. 

The births registered during the year 1870 
in Connecticut amounted to 13,186, which 
was 665 more than the largest number re- 
gistered in any previous year. Of 18,057 
births, in which the sex was stated, 6,876 


were males, and 6,181 females. There were 
105 births reported as illegitimate. 

The deaths reported for the same period of 
time were 8,895, of which 4,899 were males, 
and 4,183 females. As to colored persons, the 
total number of deaths returned was 196, males 
105, females 90; the sex of one was not stated. 

The number of marriages was 4,871, an in- 

crease of 117 over the preceding year. Of 
these marriages 91 were contracted. among 
colored persons, and two among parties re- 
spectively white and black. . 
_ There were 408 divorces granted, or in the 
proportion of one marriage dissolved for every 
11.9 marriages granted. Yet the number of 
divorces last year was less than it had been 
for several years preceding. 

The general State election, on April 3d, 
caused a very animated contest between the 
two political parties, both before and after the 
voting. The Democrats held their State Con- 
vention at New Haven on January 17th, and 
without a dissenting voice the State officers 
were renominated, as follows: for Governor, 
James E. English, of New Haven; for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Julius Hotchkiss, of Middle- 
town; for Secretary of State, Thomas M. Wal- 
ler, of New London; for Treasurer, Charles 
M. Pond, of Hartford; for Comptroller of Pub- 
lic Accounts, Seth S. Logan, of Washington. 
The following platform was then adopted by 
the convention: 

Resolved, That the present Federal Administration 
is unworthy of the confidence of the people: because 
it has failed to establish and sustain a proper finan- 
cial policy, and thereby restore the currency of the 
Constitution: because it has failed to reform the 
abuses of the tariff, permitting still the principle of 
protection and favoritism to override the idea of 
revenue: because it upholds and maintains taxes to 
an extent onerous to the people, and largely in ex- 
cess of the amount necessary to protect public credit, 
and pay the expenses of the Government: because 
its foreign policy is weak and vacillating, and un- 
worthy the past history of our Government; and, 
because, by its improper interference in the elec- 
tions, it seeks the utter destruction of the rights of 
the States, thereby subverting the pringipias upon 
which the Government is based, building up a great 
central power, which, if unchecked, will override the 
liberties of the people. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Connecticut, fol- 
lowing the footsteps of their illustrious predecessors, 
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are unalterably devoted to the principle and practice 
of territorial expansion, and the consequent exten- 
sion of our American inheritance of free, enlightened, 
and constitutional government; that they are never- 
theless sternly opposed to any such expansion of 
the territorial area of the republic in any direction, 
north or south, by fraud, violence, or intimidation ; 
and that the acquisition of San ‘Domingo, in the 
manner and by the means now in progress by the 
present Administration, is justly liable to the 
bla suspicions, fraught with danger to the sta- 

ility of our institutions, and meets with our un- 
qualified condemnation, 

lwed, That, reiterating a time-honored prin- 

ciple of the Democratic party, we adopt the words 
of the resolution introduced into the United States 
Senate by the Hon. Carl Schurz, of Missouri, in re- 
gard to the disfranchisement of sixty thousand citi- 
zens of that State; that due regard for the funda- 
mental principles of our system of government, as 
well as every consideration of sound statesmanship 
demands the removal of the disqualifications and 
disabilities of citizens; and further, we indorse the 
assertion of this eloquent leader of the reformers 
that the party which still attempts to proscribe an 
disfranchise its opponents merely for the purpose 
of maintaining itself in power, and of monopolizing 
the offices, will lose all moral influence over public 
opinion, and will be bound to go to the bottom. 

Resolved, That the source of power being in the 
people, free schools and general education are essen- 
tial to good government and the perpetuation of 
free institutions. 

Resolved, That the appropriation by the Radical 
party of near two hundred millions of acres of the 
public domain to railroad corporations and specula- 
tors deserves condemnation, The territory thus 
given away is greater than the entire area of Ger- 
many, embracing a population of forty-five millions ; 
and this wasteful extravagance is crippling our re- 
sources, and lessening the ability of the Government 
to provide free homesteads. They have parted with 
Jands which would have provided in the future two 
hundred acres for each of one million families. 

Resolved, That we approve of the judicious man- 
agement of the Executive department of the State 
and are gratified to learn that five hundred thousan 
dollars of the State debt is to be paid within the 
present fiscal year. 

Resolved, That in Governor James E. English, and 
the gentlemen associated with him, on the ticket, 
we have the fullest confidence. We pledge to them 
a united and cordial support. 


The Republicans met in State Convention 
in the same city, on January 25th. Marshall 
Jewell, of Hartford, was again nominated for 
Governor; for Lieutenant-Governor, Morris 
Tyler, of New Haven; for Secretary of State, 
Hiram Appelman; for Treasurer, David P. 
Nichols; for Comptroller of Public Accounts, 
James W. Manning. Before adjourning, the 
members of the convention unanimously adopt- 
ed a series of resolutions, as follows: 


1. Resolved, That we gladly renew our allegiance 
to the principles and policy of the Republican party, 
and we challenge the history of political organiza- 
tions to parallel the record of its ten years of national 
rule, A gigantic rebellion has been suppressed, 
armies of a million raised and disbanded, four mill- 
ions of slaves set free, labor made free and honor- 
able, free homesteads offered to all settlers, the Pa- 
cific Railroad built, universal liberty and equal civil 
and political rights for the first time secured by con- 
stitutional amendments, the States that broke their 
connection reconstructed and restored, taxation fre- 
quently reduced, the Jast reduction being eight 

millions a year, the national debt greatly reduced, 
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two hundred millions of the reduction taking place 
under the present Administration, the patiuel credit 
raised at home and abroad, the price of gold brought 
steadily downward, the revenues vigilantly collected 
and honestly disbursed, the perfect citizenship of 
all adopted citizens for the first time protected by. 
settling the doctrine of expatriation, the Monroe 
doctrine vindicated in the case of the French inva- 
sion of Mexico, peace maintained and the national 
character kept in the highest bec fF throughout the 
world. We know no way of ju ging we future but 
by the past. The Republican party has never made 


a pledge to liberty and union which it has not re-_ 


deemed. From beginning to end, it has met the 
desperate opposition of the Democratic party. ry 

2. That the Republican party can be trusted in 
the future as in the past to deal wisely and honestly 
with finance, taxation, and currency, its opponents 
showing by their congressional votes and various 
conventions that they favor measures which, if adopt- 
ed, tend to result in repudiation and bankruptcy. 
We renew our approval of legislation seeking the 
resumption of specie payments, the permanent es- 
tablishment of a sound national currency, and a 
tariff sufficient for revenue carefully adjusted to the 
tax-paying abilities of all classes, and promotin 
and encouraging the great industrial interests o 
this country. ' 

8, That it is the duty of the Government to en- 
force the strictest economy in all its expenditures, 
and to refuse all appropriations, direct or indirect, 
which may be solicited in aid of private schemes 
and enterprises. 

4, That the Republican majority in hy Pay by 
its courage in considering and its energy in handling 
the difficult questions which it has encountered, and 
by the wisdom and thoroughness of the measures” 
whereby it has thus far disposed of those questions, 
has deserved well of the republic. Hk 

5. That President Grant, by his integrity, his pa- 
triotism, his directness and vigor of action, his un-_ 
wavering fidelity to the principles of the Republican 
party, his just deference to the opinions of Congress 
and of the people, and by his firmness in the discharge 
of his high duties, has commanded the confidence, 
of the nation; that under his administration we may | 
be sure that, so far as he can accomplish such result, 
the laws will be faithfully executed at home, and 
the honor of the republic fully maintained abroad; 
and that we especially approve the calm and tem- 


perate spirit in which he has made manifest his de- _ 
termination to secure a settlement of the Alabama 
question and the fishery question, in such a manner — 
peace and exact justice at the same 


as to maintain 
time. iM 
6. That we shall heartily approve such a reform in 


the civil service, with such tenure of office in the 


subordinate departments of the Government, as m 


be most likely to secure competent and faithful of 


ficers in every branch of the administration, = 


%, That the legislation of this State for the past 


fifteen years is honorable to the Republican party, 
in whose hands it has steadily been. The war was_ 
energetically sustained, and in peace the taxes have 
been annually reduced, la ents 


of educational and humane institutions liberally 


met, and the character of the State, in all respects, | 


maintained. 


Whereas, The statistics of this Commonwealth 


ge pa have an- 
nually been made upon the State debt, the demands — 


show that intemperance, violence, and crime, are 


alarmingly on the increase: therefore— Lae 


1. Resolved, That it is the duty of the Legislature, » s | 
ublic weal, seriously toin- 


as the orate 8 of the 
quire what further legislation may be necessary to_ 
give efficiency to existing laws, so that the peace, 
Asch and health of thecommunity may be 
tected, i) 

2, That general education is essential alike to 
the preservation and prosperity of the republic, thé 


itt, aa 


lt — 
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source of thrift in peace and power in war, the 
cheapest defence of the nation, the wisest police 

eney, seeking the prevention rather than the pun- 
ishment of crime; that the wealth of the State con- 
- sists in its men and in its treasures of mind; that 
education tends to economy, thrift, and virtue, while 
ignorance means waste and weakness if not pauper- 
ism and vice; that it is the duty and interest of this 
State to secure a good common-school education tree 
to their children of all classes, the poor as well as 
the rich; and that we commend the growing har- 
mony and codperation between labor and capital, 
and the recent liberality and interest of our manu- 
facturers and capitalists in promoting the education 
of the children of the State, and congratulate the 

eople on the encouraging progress of this great 
interest. 

3. That we pledge to the gentlemen whom we 
have this day nominated our hearty support, and we 
cordially commend them as worthy to receive the 
suffrage of the freemen of this State. 


Immediately after the close of the polls on 
the day of election, and long before the result 
was officially declared, the Democrats an- 
nounced Mr. English to be elected Governor 
by a majority of a few votes. The Repub- 
licans claimed that Mr. Jewell was the Gov- 
ernor elected, averring that the Democrats, 
with a view to turn the result of the election 
in their favor, and to defeat the will of the 
people, had by manifestly illegal action, and 
even downright fraud, made the number of the 
Republican votes appear to be less, and that of 
their own more than were actually cast: in 
one place, by arbitrarily striking out from the 
list 23 Republican votes already counted by the 
proper officers; in another, by fraudulently 
abstracting from the ballot-box a whole pack- 
age of 100 Republican votes tied and marked ; 
and, to make the contents of the ballot-box 
correspond with the check-list, as fraudulently 
inserting into it a similar package containing a 
like number of spurious Democratic votes; be- 
sides that, in another place, a package of 76 
Democratic votes was erroneously returned to 
contain 96 votes, or 20 more than it really did; 
the error having been occasioned by the cir- 
cumstance that the first of the two figures (76), 
written on the outside of the package to mark 
the number of those votes, was so shaped (by 
inadvertence or intentionally) that the reader 
might easily take it for a 9, as it was in fact 
taken and returned. Three distinct petitions 
were officially addressed to the Legislature, 
giving notice of these things, and indicating 
the places in which they had respectively oc- 
curred. 

On the 3d of May, which was the first day 
of the annual meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, both Houses adopted a resolution appoint- 
ing a joint select committee “to examine the 
returns and canvass of votes given by the 
electors; and inquire into the truth of the 
allegations specified in the said petitions, with 
power to send for papers and persons; and 
with the injunction that “all sessions of the 
committee at which testimony should be taken 
or votes counted should be public and open 
to any elector of the State.” This last clause 
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was an amendment to the resolution appoint- 
ing the said committee of investigation, and was 
carried upon the motion offered by a Democrat 
in the Lower House; but the resolution itself 
was not adopted without a long and warm 
debate, occasioned by the decided opposition 
of the Democratic members. They contended 
that the General Assembly had no power of 
appointing a committee for any such investi- 
gation, its authority being limited by the con- 
stitution to the declaring of the persons elect- 
ed from the result of the election, as it ap- 
peared from the official returns presented to 
it. The Republicans, on the contrary, main- 
tained that the constitution empowered the 
General Assembly not only to declare the re- 
sult of the election upon the official returns, 
but also, and in express terms, to examine the 
returns themselves; and that an indispensable 
part of this examination evidently was to in- 
quire and ascertain that the returns were legal 
and in such condition as to warrant the Gen- 
eral Assembly to proclaim those persons elect- 
ed whom the returns designate; more espe- 
cially when, as in the-present instance, irregu- 
larities and frauds, designed to change the re- 
sult of the election were distinctly pointed to 
in memorials presented to the Assembly. 
Otherwise, this body should be regarded as — 
bound by the constitution itself to sanction a 
fraud, whenever the officers of election should 
think fit to perpetrate one themselves, or con- 
nive at it in others, though the Assembly were 
warned beforehand, and there were means to 
discover that it was a fraud. 

Three Democratic members, appointed to 
form part of the said committee, moved, each 
for himself, to be excused from serving on it ; 
and, when these motions were severally put 
to vote, they were not excused, and each of 
them declared that he refused to serve, and 
did not serve. 

The committee entered upon their work 
and continued it a*week, during which time 
they inspected papers and every thing having 
reference to the facts inquired into; examined 
witnesses under oath, as also voters and other 
persons concerned in them; and not only held 
their sessions public and open to everybody, 
but invited all who knew any thing connected 
with the matters under consideration to fur- 
nish information. Having concluded their la- 
bors, they submitted their report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the 10th of May, which con- 
cluded as follows: 

The committee find, that the whole number of 
votes actually and legally given and cast for Gov- 
ernor of this State is 94,860, of which number 47,473 
were given for Marshall Jewell, and 47,378 (includ- 
ing one for James English, one for J. English, and 
one for J. E. English) were given for James E. Eng- 
lish, and 14 are scattering, and do find that Marshall 
Jewell, having a majority of all the votes given as 
aforesaid, is duly elected Governor of this State for 
the year ensuing. 

That the whole number of votes actually and legal- 
ly given and cast for Lieutenant-Governor of this 
State is 94,861, of which number 47,598 were given 
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for Morris Tyler, and 47,263 for Julius Hotchkiss ; 
and do find that Morris Tyler, having a majority of 
all the votes given as aforesaid, is duly elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of this State for the year ensuing. 

That the whole number of votes actually and legal- 
ly given and cast for Treasurer of the State is 94,890, 
of which number 47,641 were given for David P. 
Nichols, and 47,248 (including one for C, M. Pond, 
and one for Chas. Pond) were given for Charles M. 
Pond, and six were scattering; and do find that 
David P. Nichols, having a majority of all the votes 
ziven as aforesaid, is duly elected Treasurer of this 

tate for the year ensuing. 

That the whole number of votes actually and legal- 
ly given and cast for Secretary of State was 94,861, 
of which 47,580 (including the votes returned to the 
State canvassers for Hiram Appelman and Hiram 
ee lehen) were given for Hiram Appelman. 

he committee find that the votes returned fo 
Hiram Appelman and Hiram Appleton were actually 
given and cast for Hiram Appelman. _. 

And that 47,276 (including one for T. M. Waller) 
were actually given and cast for Thomas M, Waller, 
and five were scattering; and do find that Hiram 
Appelman, having a mM OrEY of all the votes cast as 
aforesaid, is duly elected Secretary of this State for the 
year ensuing. 

That the whole number of votes actually and legal- 
ly given and cast for Comptroller of Public Accounts 
was 94,891, of which 47,642 (including the votes re- 
turned to the State canvassers for James W. Leon- 
ard) were given for James W. Manning. eee 

The committee find that the 327 votes returned from 
Suffield for James W. Leonard were actually given 
and cast for James W, rapa { 

And that 47,249 were actually given and east for 
Seth S. Logan; and that James W. Manning, having 
a majority of all the votes cast as atoresalae is duly 
elected Comptroller of Public Accounts for the year 
ensuing. 

Whereupon your committee recommend the pas- 
sage of the accompanying resolutions. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE A. FAY, Chair’n on part of Senate. 
AMOS 8. TREAT, ert on ro os House. © 


JOHN M. HALL 
GEORGE MAXWELL. 


GreNERAL AssembLy, May Srssion, A. D. 1871. . 

Resolved, That Marshall Jewell is, and he is here- 
by declared to be, duly elected Governor of this State 
for the year ensuing. 

The resolution offered by the committee, 
‘‘to declare Marshall Jewell legally elected 
Governor of the State,” was in the Assembly 
adopted—yeas 123, nays 100. Sixteen mem- 
bers were absent, or did not vote. Resolu- 
tions, declaring the Republican candidates for 
the other State offices elected, were also sev- 
erally passed. On these the Democratic’ rep- 


resentatives abstained from voting. The re- 


port was then accepted. 

In the Senate, eight Democratic Senators 
objected to the whole proceeding, as being 
out of the competence of the General Assem- 
bly, and presented against it a written protest, 
signed by all of them, and asked that “this 
protest be entered upon the journal of the 
Senate, and become a part of the records of 
the General Assembly.” The’ resolution, de- 
claring Marshall Jewell elected Governor of 
the State, was then passed; as were also the 
several resolutions respecting the other State 
officers, and the entire Republican ticket was 
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declared elected. A debate ensued in refer- 
ence to entering the above-mentioned protest 
upon the journal; which proposition was finally 
put to vote, and lost—yeas 9, nays 11. 

On the 11th of May, Mr. Jewell was officially 
informed ‘of his election, and onthe 16th he 
entered upon the duties of his office. 

_ Inhis address to the Legislature, the Gov- 
ernor represented the condition of married 
women, as regards their property, to be un- 
fair, and urged that body to enact such laws 
as would secure to them perfect justice ; name- 
ly, “that the laws should be so amended as to 
make the rights of the wife to her property in 
all respects equal to those of the husband in 
his, and that the same interest be secured to 
either survivor in the property of the other.” 

He also warmly recommended a change in 

the divorce laws, as being disreputable to the 


State, and rendering the obtaining a divorce _ : 


less easy, saying: ‘‘ They are notoriously loose, 


‘more so than those of any other State except —__ 
Indiana and Illinois. Divorces may be granted __ 


in this State for too many causes; in fact, for 
almost no ‘cause at all: Discontented and vi- — 
cious people come here from other States to’ — 
get divorces which the more strict legislation 
of their own States denies, thus creating much 
scandal, and tarnishing the fair fame of our 
State. Some marked cases of this kind haye 
occurred the past year, which loudly call for a 
reform in our laws.”’ : iid 

In behalf of the laboring ‘classes he recom- 
mended the passage of an act declaring the 
earnings of any person exempt from attach- 
ment for debt, to the extent of fifty dollars, or 
one-twelfth part of his yearly earnings; that 
sum representing the average monthly wages 
paid to workmen in Connecticut. 
exemption,” he said, ‘‘ would, in many cases 
of sick or unfortunate workmen, prevent great 
distress to their families, and much annoyance 
to their employers.” In this connection he 
suggested, for the security of laborersonnew __ 
railroads, that they “should be protected by — ] 


law against loss of wages consequent upon the = 


failure of contractors, or companies, either by 


alien upon the work done, or in some other 


way.” . LA 

A law was enacted by the General Assem- — 
bly of 1867, exempting all railroad securities — 
of the State from taxation, the corporations 


paying, instead of such tax, one per cent. on e 


all stock-bonded and floating debt into the 
Treasury of the State.” This law having been — 
so construed as to include the exemption of 


all railroad bonds, whether the road was lo= 
cated in or out of the State, the Governor as- 
sumed such not to have been the meaning of 


that bill, and suggested, at all events, ‘that 
an act be passed which shiall be uniform nits 
application, and not uncertain in itslanguage.” 

The law now in force in the State, fixing 


the legal rate of interest on money at six per 


cent. per annum, was regarded as injurious to” 
the best interests of the State, as well as to 


“Such an — 
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the citizens, both because it was not practi- 
cally observed between lender and borrower, 
“very little money being, in fact, loaned at 
that rate, except. from the School-Fund,” and 


because it drives out of the State large amounts. 


of money seeking markets, not safer, but of 
better legal returns. The Governor advised 


that the present law ‘should be repealed, or 
modified, by increasing the rate of interest, or. 


leaving its determination to the agreement of 
the parties concerned. , 

Another amendment to the organic law was 
to be submitted to the people by legislative 
enactment at this session, declaring that there 
shall: be but one capital in the State, and fix- 
ing its location. The seat of government had 
been heretofore divided, as it were, between 
the cities of Hartford and New Haven. 

This question is of long standing, and has 
been often discussed by the citizens, and re- 
peatedly proposed to the General Assembly 
for final settlement. It came to the latter this 
year from a resolution adopted for that pur- 
pose at the last session; and their action ex- 
cited the most intense interest in the members 
generally, and in the people.» After long and 
warm debates, the proposition of submitting 
the amendment to the people was put to vote 


in the Senate, on May 31st, when the vote 


stood—yeas 13, nays 8; and the amendment 
was lost by one vote, the concurrence of two- 
thirds being requisite for its passage. In the 
Lower House, the voting took place on June 
14th, with a similar result—yeas 145, nays 87, 
or 10 short of the two-thirds. 
were absent. . i 
- The common belief in the State appears to 
be, that by far the largest portion of the peo- 
ple are decidedly in favor of one permanent 
capital, except the residents of New Haven 
city and county, who seem. resolved to let the 
present system of two semi-capitals continue 
until a certain event shall take place, when 
they feel confident the people will declare 
New Haven to be the one‘capital. Meantime, 
whenever the proposition has been made to 
the Legislature to submit the one-capital ques- 
tion to the people, they have done their ut- 
most to defeat the measure. In this they have 
been so far successful—at the session of 1871 
for the third time. 

The one-capital question having thus ended 
at this session, a resolution was soon after 
offered in the House of Representatives ap- 
propriating half a million dollars for the pur- 
pose of erecting in Hartford a new State build- 
ing; the old one now used there being, on ac- 
count of its age, smallness, unhealthiness, and 
other great inconveniences, not only utterly 
unfit for the holding of the sessions of the 
Legislature, as well as for the transaction of 
the public business of the Executive depart- 
ment, and the several offices necessarily con- 


nected with it, but in such a condition as not: 


to be worth remodelling or repairing. 
The object of this resolution was not less 


Six members 
- and discussion on June 20th, when'the repre- 
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strenuously and firmly opposed, chiefly by the 
New Haven representatives, than the propo~ 
sition of submitting the one-capital question to 
the decision of the people. In consequence of, 
and, as it were, ing connection with it, when- 
ever it was taken up for action, they succes- 
sively moved, first to refer it to the Judiciary 
Committee, then to append to it a resolution 
appropriating $600,000 instead of $500,000, 
one-half of that sum to be expended for a 
State-house in Hartford, the other half for a 
State-house in New Haven, and remit both to 
the said committee; then to amend the origi- 
nal resolution so as to couple the two cities 
together in it, and appropriate $500,000 fora 
State building in each; finally, they intro- 
duced a separate resolution appropriating 
$500,000 for the erection of a new capitol in 
New Haven, to be acted upon at the same 
time with the like resolution pending in be- 
half of Hartford. All these, and other inci- 
dental motions, were severally, some of them 
repeatedly, discussed at length and voted upon, 
so that the debates on them and on the original 
resolution occupied almost every day of the 
session in the House for the space of a month. 
The opposition was this time unsuccessful. 
The erection of a new capitol] in Hartford ap- 
peared absolutely indispensable. In the course 
of those frequent debates the opposers of the 
passage of the resolution, as well as its advo- 
cates, admitted the fact that the present build- 
ing in Hartford was utterly inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the State. 

- The resolution came up for a third reading 


sentative who had introduced it proposed 
three other resolutions as connected with and 
dependent on it, but to be acted upon only in 
the event of its passage. Their objects were, 
respectively, these: The first appointed a State 
Board of six commissioners, witb power to 
contract for and erect. to its full completion, 
in the city of Hartford, ‘a building ‘suitable 
for the use of the State as a State-house,”’ 
and bound the city to appropriate and place, 
subject to the order of the president of the 
board, the sum of $500,000 of her own money, 
to be expended, together with the $500,000 of 
the State, in the erection of the said building, 
and furnish also, at her own expense, a site (val- 
ued at $400,000 more), for the determination 
of which the board are to confer with the city 
authorities. The second authorized the city 
to raise the money necessary for carrying out 
the two purposes mentioned in the preced- 
ing resolution, by issuing her bonds to the 
amount of $1,000,000, to be called ‘capitol 
bonds of the city of Hartford,” bearing inter- 
est at six per cent., and be free from taxation. 
The third authorized the city of Hartford 
“to hold a special city meeting for the pur 
pose of authorizing the said city to issue bonds 
mentioned in the foregoing resolution; the 
vote of the said meeting to. be by ballot, and 
the ballots, having the word “tyes” or “no” 
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printed ox them, to be “cast by the freemen 
of the said city in their respective wards.” 

The final voting on the resolution took place 
in the Lower House on July 14th, when, after 
a very hot and protracted debate, it passed— 
yeas 100, nays 86; members absent or not 
voting, 58. The three other above-cited reso- 
lutions dependent on it were also separately 
voted upon and passed at the same sitting. 
The Senate had previously passed these reso- 
lutions by a vote of two to one. 

On the 18th of July a bill was proposed to 
the House, authorizing the Common Council 
of the city of Hartford to take land for the 
erection of a capitol, and providing for the 
settlement of damages before the courts by 
appraisals. Under a suspension of the rules, 
the bill was immediately voted upon and 
passed, and sent to the Senate, who also 
passed it. 

The holding of the special election in Hart- 
ford, designed to ascertain whether the people 
of that city would accept the conditions of the 
General Assembly, took place on the 16th of 
August, 1871, when 1,250 citizens voted ‘‘yes,” 
and 45 ‘‘no.” 

Immediately after the appropriation for a 
new State-house at Hartford, on July 14th, a 
member called up the resolution previously 
offered, making alike appropriation for New 
Haven. It was made the order of the day for 
the 19th. Meantime the Common Council of 
New Haven held a meeting on the 17th, in 
which a resolution was adopted “‘ that, when- 
ever the Legislature should appropriate $500,- 
000 for a State-house in New Haven, this city 
will furnish a site, and will make such other 
appropriations as may be deemed necessary.” 

The matter came up for discussion on July 
19th, as appointed, when along and most ani- 
mated debate ensued. 

The resolution was finally put to the vote 
and lost by a large majority—yeas 83, nays 
119; members not voting, 84. 

The Senate passed this resolution on a later 
day by a majority of one. The vote was taken 
at a time when some Senators, known to be 
adverse to it, were absent, and were of equal 
number on each side; but the president of the 
Senate, who was from New Haven, cast his 
own vote in the affirmative, which made the 
yeas one more than the nays. The resolution 
was thus sent to the Lower House, where, on 
July 26th, a representative from Hartford 
called it up, and moved that the House, which 
had rejected the resolution by a decided ma- 
jority on the 19th, should now vote to adhere 
to its rejection. The House adhered to its 
previous vote, which ended the question. 

Among the subjects acted upon by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in this session, the greatest im- 
portance was attached to the bill consolidating 
the New York & New Haven and the Hartford 
& New Haven Railroad Companies. These 
roads, taken together, make a continuous 
line, extending from the city of New York to 
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Springfield, in the State of Massachusetts, a 
distanee of about one hundred and thirty-six 
miles. The Hartford & New Haven Railway 
Company was incorporated in 18838, and the 
Hartford & Springfield Company in 1835, 
These two corporations were united by act of | 
the Legislature in 1845, thereby becoming one 
company, under the name of the New Haven, 


Hartford & Springfield Railroad Company. — 


In the same year, 1845, the New York & New 
Haven Railway Company was chartered, the 

charter giving this corporation full power to” 
make joint stock with any other connecting 
railroad; that is, to merge and consolidate 
with it, thus making of both a single corpora- 
tion. The Hartford & New Haven and the 
New York & New Haven Companies were 
hostile to each other in regard to their respec- 
tive interests from the first, by reason of the 

steamboat connection which the former road 
had established before the latter was built. In 

order to remedy this evil, the New York com-. 


pany engaged by contract. to pay $30,000 for 


five years to the Hartford company, to have 
a direct connection; which contract, except 
the bonus, was continued for twenty years, 
As each of these roads was controlled exclu-. 


sively by New York and Connecticut men re- 


spectively, dissensions still arose between the 


two companies about the construction of the 


contract and the fares, which involved them. 
in litigation before the courts of either State 
to a heavy amount. With aview to putan end 

to these contests, the New York company, some 
five years ago, placed its road under the con-. 
trol of Connecticut men, who, having the man-_ 
agement of both roads in their hands, and see-. 
ing their interests to be not only common, but 


the same, endeavored to bring them into an — 


harmonious operation, and finally resolved to. 
unite them. For the purpose of effecting this 
union, the General Assembly was applied to in 
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behalf of the two roads for permission to con- _ 


solidate, which was done for three successive — 
years, yet always in vain, though all the com-— 
mittees, to whom the matter was severally re-_ 


ferred, reported in favor of the consolidation, — 


and the Senate voted each time for it. At the 


session of 1869, the Boston, Hartford & Erie _ 


Railroad Company, having asked the General 
Assembly to P -— 
petual lease which they had just made of the 
Norwich and Worcester road, which they had 


no right to do by their charter, the compa-_ 


nies of the other roads in the State also came. 
forward and urged on the Legislature that, in 


. 


a, 


ass an act covering the per=- 


a 


this. matter, a general law should be enacted, 


giving the right of lease to all the roads in 
common, and not a privilege given in favor of — 
one road. This rejuest was granted by the 
legislative body, and a general Jaw was ac-_ 
cordingly passed in that year, “‘ permitting any. 
one railroad company in the State of Con-_ 


€ 

> 
bs 
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necticut to make any lawful contract with any — 


other company, if their railways connect or 
intersect, in relation to the business or prop- 
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erty of either road; and to make or take the 
lease of its property or franchise; and such 
leases and contracts were by this law ratified 
and confirmed; providing, by way of excep- 
tion, that, by this act, “city railroad compa- 
nies were not authorized to merge or consoli- 
date stocks.” 

Under the authority of this law, the New 
York & New Haven and the Hartford & New 
Haven Railroad Companies engaged to unite. 

The introduction of a bill at the present ses- 
sion, permitting these two companies to con- 
solidate, created no little excitement, and met 
with strong opposition within the halls of the 
General Assembly, Prominent grounds of op- 
position were the dangers of concentrating too 
much power in the hands of one moneyed 
public body having immediate, as it were, 
necessary relations with the people at large. 
They said that, to allow these already power- 
ful companies to consolidate in a single corpo- 
ration must prove highly injurious to the State 
and citizens in a pecuniary point of view and 
otherwise, and more especially to the other 
railway companies in the State, who were 
likely, in such an event, to be gradually ab- 
sorbed by the consolidated one, or obliged in 
their operations to be wholly dependent on it. 

The Legislature adjourned sine die.on July 
28th, having continued sitting little less than 
three months. The first two weeks of its 
meeting were spent almost entirely in clearing 
the election of April from the difficulties which 
rendered its result uncertain, and contributed 


to make the session one of the longest on 


record in Connecticut. During that period, a 
vast amount of business was transacted, a very 
large number of subjects having been deliber- 
ated and acted upon in matters of local and 
oti as well as public interest; of which a 
rief general summary is stated as follows: 


Eight savings-banks, five trust companies, seven 
manufacturing companies, four railroad companies, 
three horse-railroad companies, and three insurance 
companies, have been chartered; two new towns 
haye been incorporated—Bacon Falls and Newing- 
ton ; new charters to two cities—Norwich and Water- 
bury; new charter to one borough—Ansonia. A 
new military law, and a new insurance law have 
passed. Nine convicts have been released from State- 

rison. ‘About 550 bills, resolutions, and petitions, 
_ have been acted upon, 150 chapters of public acts 

passed and 210 resolutions and private acts. 


Two laws concerning negroes were passed 
by the General Assembly, affecting them finan- 


cially and politically. The one repealed the: 


previously-existing law which exempted ne- 
groes from taxation; the other authorized ne- 
groes to vote in town meetings. 

The material condition of Connecticut, finan- 
cially and in other respects, appears to be in a 
remarkable degree prosperous. The state- 
ments made by the State Treasurer show that 
the public debt, which was $6,560,304.95 on 
April 1, 1870, is now reduced to $5,804,610.93; 
the sum of $755,694.02 having been paid on it. 

The taxable property in the State assessed 
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for October, 1870, amounted to $328,436,601 ; 


‘little less than six millions above the assess- 


ment for the previous year. A State tax of 
two mills on the dollar was collected on the 
grand list for that year, and the same rate 
has been laid for 1871. 

The number of savings-banks in the State 
in 1870 was 66, and the aggregate sum of 
their deposits, $55,297,705.40, which is nearly 
seven millions and a half in excess of their de- 
posits in the preceding year. 

The fire and life insurance companies are 
very numerous in Connecticut, and carry on 
business to an exceedingly large amount. No 
diminution, but rather an increase of custom 
in their respective branches, seems likely to 
take place for the future. 

Sixty-five fire-insurance companies, char- 
tered in other. States, with five American 
branches of similar companies established in 
England, do business in Connecticut. The con- 
dition of the former, taken together, is stated 
in the commissioner’s report for the past 
year as follows: Total capital, $25,780,000; 
gross assets, $54,191,993; gross receipts, $30,- 
171,559; gross payments, $28,227,830 ; amount 
insured, $2,284,148,912; losses paid, $16,272,- 
036; required to reinsure, $12,409,751. Twen- 
ty-one of these companies are marked “short” 
in the item of receipts over payment. 

Of life-insurance companies incorporated 
by other States and doing business in Con- 
necticut, there are 31, of which 8 are purely 
mutual. The general statement relating to 
them in the said report is: Total cash capital, 
$3,878,000; gross assets, $154,574,197; gross 
cash liabilities, $133,838,104; amount insured, 
$1,084,945,630; required to reinsure, $122,- 
258,316; total income, $49,047,441; total paid 
out, $28,885,308. 

The number of miles of railroads completed 
and in actual operation, with ample supply 
of rolling-stock, is 667; 250 more miles are 
under construction, mostly far advanced tow- 
ard completion. The length of railway com- 
munication within the State, as compared 
with the extent of her territory and the num- 
ber of her inhabitants, is reckoned to be in 
the ratio of one mile of railroad for every 5.3 
square miles of the former, and one mile of 
railroad to every 614.1 of the latter. The 
amount of gross earnings was reported in 
186970 at $8,874,117.59; in 1870-71 the 
amount is $9,672,946.77, showing an increase 
of $798,829.18. The net earnings, in 1869-70, 
were $2,390,664.64 ; in 1870-71, $2,525, 702.69 ; 
increase, $135,038.05. 

During the past eighteen years the roads in 
this State have carried 78,158,086 passengers ; 
and there have been 948 accidents, of which 
515 were fatal and 423 not fatal. In 1860, 
2,967,440 passengers were carried; in 1870 
over 8,000,000—an increase in ten years of five 
millions, During the past year there were 75 
accidents. Of these accidents, 2 only were to 
passengers; 22 were employés; 28 were walk- 
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ing on the track; 18 were intoxicated, and 9 
each were at crossings, and jumping on and 
off trains... 4, 

To provide that all minor children, even 
those employed in factories, might partake of 
the advantages of school instruction, a special 
law, ‘‘concerning the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age,” was enacted in 
a former session, having in view to conciliate 
the interests of the State and a’l parties con- 
cerned in the matter. From the report last 
made to the State Board of Education by 
their agent, who is himself one of the board, 
it appears that, having conferred with the 
manufacturers about the law,:they were ready 
to codperate on their part to its success; but 
that some of the parents were unwilling to 
take their children out of the. factories for 
that purpose, and positively refused to send 
them to school if relieved of employment. 
The agent further. stated that, on subsequent 
consultations held with the manufacturers, 
these had consented to divide such children 
in their employ into two or three classes, and 
let them out of the factory at different times 
by turns; and that the better to secure the 
enforcement of the law, and in a manner com- 
pel the parents to obey it, they had unani- 
mously signed the following agreement: ‘‘ We 
hereby agree that, from and after the begin- 
ning of the next term of our public school (or 
schools) we will employ no children under 
fourteen years of age,: except those who are 
provided with a certificate from the local 
school-officers of actual attendance at school 
the full term required by law.” He suggested 
“an amendment to the factory law, compel- 
ling the attendance at school of all the chil- 
dren within its jurisdiction three months in 
each year, except in cases of extreme destitu- 
tion, which may be decided by the select- 
men.” 
the Board of Education, and also recommend- 
ed by the Governor in his message. The 
amendment passed, and the law applies to: 
other children besides those employed in 
factories. 

The normal school for the education and 


training of future teachers in the public schools: 
is in successful operation. The number of per-. 
sons in attendance there last year was 148. A. 


change was effected during the year, by act of 
the Legislature, in the management of Yale Col-. 
lege. Its corporation heretofore consisted of 
eleven gentlemen who fill vacancies in theirown 
number, and the Governor, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and six senior Senators of the State. 
As it rarely occurred that any of the Senators 


attended the meetings of the corporation, for 


this and some other reasons of expediency, 


the Governor suggested, as agreeable to the: 


interests of all parties concerned, that the 
State should surrender part of her representa- 
tion in the board of that corporation, the new 
members to be elected by the alumni... An act 
was passed by the General Assembly of 1871, 


A like amendment was suggested by: 
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giving the graduates of Yale College the right 
to choose, at the commencement of 1872 and 
thereafter, six persons from their own number 
to take the place of the six senior Senators of 
the State who have been heretofore members 
of the corporation by virtue of their offices. 
Prof..Noah Porter was elected president of 
the institution during the year. = 


The charitable institutions are well cared 
for by the State. They seem to be under very 


efficient management and conduct for the re- 
alization of the purpose severally intended in 
their establishment. - . 
_ The organization of the military force of 


Connecticut has been changed by act of the — 
Legislature, objections and complaints having — 


been raised against encampments and other 
features of the former: system, The General 


Assembly of 1870 appointed a committee to — 


inquire into the whole subject; the committee _ | 


reported the result of their labors at the ses- 


sion of 1871, presenting to the Assembly the 


draft of a new military law; and, after discus- 


sion, this law, with some amendments and — 


alterations made in it, was passed and is now 
in force. It retains the encampment system 
of the former law, somewhat modified, but 


greatly diminishes the number of men and — 


officers, reducing the whole military body into 


four regiments of infantry and two sections — 
of artillery; the regiments to be severally — 


located in the four congressional districts of 
the State. 


Fish-culture is cared for in Connecticut — 
with remarkable solicitude, and bids fair to — 
add largely to the material resources of the — 
State by furnishing her people with abundant — 
and new articles of food as well as trade. — 
The design is to introduce in the Connecticut — 
waters new varieties of well-known and mar- 
ketable fish, as bass and others; and also to 
replenish them with a greater abundance of __ 
fish belonging to the best varieties oe ge 


existing there. The State commissioners of 


fisheries who were appointed five years ago 
to attend to that interest, and for the prosecu- 
tion of whose labors and experiments an an-— a. 
nual appropriation is made by the Legislature, _ 
have given in their Jast report a good account 
of the efforts which they have made in those __ 
directions, and which they intend to continue 
in future, especially with regard to salmon, 
which “was formerly plentiful in the Con- 
necticut and other rivers of the State, but 
disappeared many years ago.” During the 


4 


summer of 1871 the commissioners placed 
several thousand young salmon in the smaller 


streams emptying into the Housatonic and 


other rivers, and propose to ‘introduce 


every year until 1875 or 1876, by which ‘ne * | 


they confidently anticipate ‘that ‘the true, 
rivers of the State.” They seem to have been 
particularly successful in their endeavors to” 
repeople the Connecticut waters with shad, 
the extraordinarily abundant catch last year, 
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salmon will be permanently colonized in the — , 
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reckoned the largest since 1850, being. ap- 
parently the result of the artificial hatching 
in 1867, when the commissioners, in connec- 
tion with those of Massachusetts, caused forty 
millions of young fry of that species to be put 
into the Connecticut at Holyoke. In 1868, 
sixty millions more of young shad artificially 
hatched were put at the same place under the 
direction of the commissioners of Massachu- 
setts; and over fifty-four millions were put 
there in 1870 by those of Connecticut. . Shad, 
most plentiful once, had in a very large pro- 
portion disappeared. 

- COREA. Among the few countries which 
have thus far succeeded in preventing the in- 
tercourse of their inhabitants with the civilized 
world, and in continuing an isolated position, 
Corea is the most important in point of num- 
ber and intelligence of population, favorable 
situation, and fertility of soil. 

Corea is a large peninsula in Northeastern 
Asia, bounded on the north by the Yaluh and 
Tumen Rivers, on the east by the Sea of Japan, 
on the south by the Strait of Corea, and on 
the west by the Yellow Sea and the Gulf of 
Leao-tong. It was formerly called. by the 
Chinese Tchow-sien, which in Corea was pro- 
nounced Tsio-sien, and in Japan Tsyoo, or 
Tsyow-sien, Its present name among the na- 
tives is Gaoli, in Chinese Kao-lee, in Japanese 
Ko-rai, from which latter form Corea has been 
derived. _ 

The length of the peninsula is about 600 
miles, and the width less than 140—the total 
area, 87,764 square miles. The country is di- 
vided into 7 tows, which are subdivided into 
41 koon, with 33 towns of the first class, 38 
of the second, and 70 of the third, According 
to the French reports, the name of the capital 
is Séoul; in former geographical works Han- 
yang is called the capital. The population, 
which in 1793 amounted to 7,843,000, is now 
estimated at.9,000,000. Of the strength of the 


Corean army but little is known. The fleet, 


is reported to consist of about 120 large and 
90 smaller war-vessels. The entire length 


of the country is traversed by a mountain-. 


range, which forms a gentle slope on the west, 
and rises abruptly and precipitously on the east. 
The coast is, for the most part, so rocky as to 
be practically inaccessible, although there are 


a few good harbors. The climate of Corea is 
very cold in winter, while in summer rain. 


falls so abundantly that. the great yariety. of 
fruits which grow on the peninsula yearly be- 


come so soaked that to the taste they are ren-. 


. dered insipid. But, notwithstanding the usual 
severity of the seasons, the soil of Corea is rich 


and productive, and barley, wheat, cotton, rice,. 


millet, etc., are grown extensively and in great 
quantities. Fruit-trees also flourish with trop- 
ical luxuriance. ,The mineral wealth of the 
country has scarcely been attended to, although 
gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, etc., are found 
there. The domestic animals are oxen, pigs, 
goats, dogs and cats, and a small race of horses 
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called mon-k-neat, famous for their strength 
and spirit. . It is said that there is a royal pro- 
hibition against the rearing of sheep, and, con- 
sequently, that animal. is almost unknown. 
The tiger and the panther are so numerous 
that the traffic in their skins forms an impor- 
tant branch in their commerce with foreign 
nations, The manufactures comprise cloths, 
silk, pottery, and arms, the latter being the 
best made, The Corean sabres and daggers 
are much sought for by the Chinese, because 
of the exquisite manner in which they are 
made. The foreign commerce is trifling, and 
is confined mainly to China and Japan. 

The inhabitants of Corea are said to be far 
superior to the Chinese in mental and physical 
resources, The government consists of a king, 
whose. ministry is divided into five depart- 
ments, which form the centre. of all civil and 
military authority. The royal power is held 
sacred and inviolable, from the union in his 
own person .of the hierarchal and secular soyv- 
ereignty. He divides his government into cir- 
cles or provinces, each under the rule of special 
governors, all appointed by the king, to whom 
they are responsible. The revenues of the 
Corean monarch are.immense, and are derived 
mainly from the.letting out of land, and a tithe 
of produce, The prevailing religion is Bud- 
dhism, which was introduced about the year 372 
of the Christian era, but there appears to be © 
another religion (Shamanism)—evidently the 
original faith of the people—and the doctrines 
of Confucius are held in high esteem, The 
Roman Catholic missionaries, who have been 
laboring in Corea since 1632, have gained 
many converts (15,200 in 1857), but, on ac- 
count of the stringent laws against Christianity, 
the missionaries have to keep themselves con- 
cealed, and several of them have been put to 
death. The mission is directed by a vicar- 
apostolic, 

In 1865 the Coreans became, for the first 
time, involved in difficulties with a Christian 
nation, in consequence of their having put to 
death several French missionaries. The French 
sent an armed expedition to Corea. to avenge 
the death of the missionaries, but the badly- 
prepared and badly-conducted enterprise ended 
in an inglorious retreat of the expedition, leay- 
ing no permanent result, except the, careful 
survey of several tracts of the coast. (See 
AMERICAN ANNUAL CycLtopzprA for 1866, art. 
CorEA.) 

In 1871 a new expedition was sent out 
against Corea by the United States of America, 
The difficulty leading to this expedition dates 
as. far back as,1866.*, In the early days of 
October, 1866, a trading-junk arrived at the 
Chinese port of Chee-foo, having crossed the 
Yellow Sea from the Corean coast. Her pilot 
brought reports of the burning by the Coreans 


* The following account of the progress of the complication 

between the United States and Corea, from 1866 to 1879, is 

condensed from a very thorough article in the New York 
wne. 
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of a ship bearing American papers, and of the 
massacre of her crew. According to his ac- 
count, his junk, while lying at the mouth of a 
very large river which entered the Yellow Sea 
from the Corean peninsula, was joined by a 
trading-vessel, the General Sherman, coming 
from Chee-foo, and he consented to act as her 
pilot. He conducted her for four tides, which 
occupied three days, up the river, and then 
left her to find her way to Ping-yang city, a 
large trading-mart, about six days’ journey 
from the river’s mouth. He left her about 
mid-day, on the third day of the eighth moon 
(11th of September, 1866), because her appear- 
ance had created alarm, and all trading was 
stopped between the Coreans and the Chinese. 
The OCoreans asked him about the General 
Sherman and her intentions. He replied that 
she was a peaceful trader, but they were not 
convinced. He offered, as an excuse for de- 
serting the vessel, that his junkmen refused to 
return to China without him, saying that they 
dared not leave him and face his family. The 
pilot also related that, on again reaching the 
mouth of the river which the General Sherman 
had ascended, the natives had told him that 
their sovereign would by no means trade with 
foreigners. Regarding the General Sherman, 
her passengers, and intentions, the following is 
the sum of the information which the American 
consul at Che-foo was able at the time to ob- 
- tain: She had been loaded at that port in July 
or August, 1866, with a general cargo for a 
trading-voyage to the coast of Corea. She 
sailed with the following-named persons on 
board: Mr. Preston, her owner; Mr. Page, her 
master, both said to be Americans; Mr. Neil- 
son, her mate, said to be a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen; Mr. Hogarth, her supercargo, an 
English subject; Mr. Thomas, an English mis- 
sionary; two Portuguese, who accompanied 
the missionary, and a crew of Malays and 
Chinese. Of the fate of passengers and crew 
no certain information has ever been obtained. 

On the return of the first French expedition 
in the latter days of September, 1866, as was 
afterward ascertained, a rumor was circulated 
of the burning of an American ship and the 
murder of her crew, but no attention was paid 
to it until the return of the Chinese pilot in 
the following month, 

Additional information of the loss of the Gen- 
eral Sherman was brought in October, 1866, 
by two French missionaries who had escaped 
from Corea in a junk, and arrived at Chee-foo, 
twelve days after the sailing of the second 
French expedition under Admiral Roze. Pre- 
vious to their leaving Corea they had heard 
the rejoicing in the capital for the murder of 
the passengers and crew of the American ves- 
sel. Sacrifices of thanksgiving were offered 
up by the Corean ministers at being rid of the 
foreigners, and prayers were said that they 
might be able to overcome all other intruders 
in a similar manner. 

Admiral Bell, U. S. N., then commanding 
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the Asiatic Squadron, in communicating to the 
Government the details concerning the loss of 
the General Sherman, suggested one of the 
capitals of the kingdom, Séoul, as the proper 
place to seek redress. He, however, reported 
his force as insufficient, and, considering’ the 
French defeat, that no less than 2,000 troops 
should be landed. These the admiral recom- 
mended should be brought from San Francisco, 
together with some light-draught boats suit- 
able to ascend the rivers Salée and Séoul. The 
admiral wrote: ‘ Until the Government takes 
efficient action on this case, our countrymen 


lawfully navigating the seas adjacent to Corea 


will be in peril of life and liberty of person 
from the barbarities of the people and the au- 
thorities of the country, who aim at the exclu- 
sion of strangers.” 

Admiral Bell reported that as soon as the 
repairs of the Wachusett, then in progress, 
could be completed, she would be sent to the 
locality of the General Sherman’s loss to de- 
mand that her survivors, if any, should be 
given up. In November, 1866, Minister Bur- 
lingame addressed the Chinese Government, 
demanding redress for the murder of the crew 
of the General Sherman ; but the authorities of 
that empire replied, disavowing any responsi- 


bility for affairs in the Corean peninsula and 
all jurisdiction over its people. Af 

On January 10, 1867, the United States 
steamer Wachusett, Commander Shufeldt, 
sailed from Shanghai for Che-foo and Corea. 
At Che-foo were secured the services of the 
Chinese pilot who was in the General Sher- 
man a few days before her loss, and also of the 
Rey. Mr. Corbett, an American missionary, to 
act as interpreter. Commander Shufeldt’s in- 
structions were, to demand of the chief author- 
ities at the Ping-Yang River to deliver on the 
deck of the Wachusett such of the unfortunate 
men of the schooner General Sherman as may 
have been spared, whether they were Ameri- 
can, Portuguese, British, Malays, or Chinamen, 
and to make such further investigation of the 
case as was practicable. On January 28, 1867, 
the Wachusett reached the Corean coast, and an- 
chored near the mouth of the Pa-tong River, 50 
miles to the south of the Ping-Yang, up which 
the General Sherman had proceeded. — 
tong River was found to be frozen, and the 
pilot was extremely reluctant to take the ves- — 


sel farther north. Commander Shufeldt, there- — z a 


fore, determined to communicate from: that 
anchorage with the authorities. It was also 
ascertained that the capital of the province of 
Chang-Yuen, embracing the scene of the loss” 
of the General Sherman, was about midway 
between the two rivers, A number of fishing 
villages were found in the vicinity of the an- 
chorage, and an inhabitant of one of them 
was induced to bear a communication to the 
King of Corea, accompanied by a letter to the 
official of Chang-Yuen. In the former, Com- 
mander Shufeldt assured his Majesty of the 
peaceful nature of his mission, and prayed 
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that any survivors of the General Sherman 
might be delivered to him. The latter con- 
tained the same assurance, and a request that 
- the former should be immediately delivered to 
the King. . In the mean time, pains were taken 
to cultivate friendly feelings with the natives. 
They seemed to be. kindly disposed, but: in 
great dread of their Government, and came as 
little in-contact as, possible with the crew of 
the Wachusett. . They spoke. with great, re- 
serve when questioned in reference to the Gen- 
eral Sherman, but. alltold the same story: that 
the vessel had been burnt up the Ping-Yang 
River, and. all her. people, 27 in number, killed 
in a mélée on shore by the natives, and not by 
order of the mandarins. On the morning of 
January 29th a Oorean officer.who said he 
came from the capital city of the province, 50 
miles up the Pa-tong River, came on board the 
Wachusett.. In reply to Commander Shufeldt’s 
ueries, his answers were very unsatisfactory. 

. denied all knowledge of, the loss of the 
General Sherman, and prayed that the Wachu- 
sett should immediately leave the coast. Com- 
mander Shufeldt says: ‘‘I have no doubt that 
this man lied systematically from the beginning 
to. the end. * * * The manner of this officer 
was haughty and imperious, and he presented 


in his person the most. perfect type of a cruel . 


and vindictive savage.’’. Nothing further was 
heard of the messenger sent from Commander 
Shufeldt to the King, and, as it was judged 
that no satisfactory termination of the mission 
of the Wachusett could be obtained, she re- 
turned to Shanghai... Commander Shufeldt 
was informed that the Wachusett was the first 
foreign vessel of any description that had ever 
anchored on that portion of the Corean coast. 
- On January 20, 1868, the commander of. H. 
B. M. ship Dove informed the commander of 
the American squadron that a report had been 
received that two men, supposed to be of the 
crew of the General Sherman, remained. in 
confinement in Corea. It. was determined to 
investigate. the above reports, and on April 1, 
1868, Commander Febiger, in the United States 
steamship Shenandoah, sailed for the Corean 
coast. He was so.fortunate as to secure the 
services of the pilot who had accompanied the 
General Sherman, and afterward the Wachu- 
sett. The services of an American missionary 
in. China, and. of. our, consul at, Che-foo, Mr. 
Sanford, were secured as interpreters. . Con- 
siderable difficulty was. experienced in enter- 
ing the Ping-Yang River, and, taking. sound- 
ings. as they.advanced, the Shenandoah pro- 
ceeded cautiously in the endeavor to reach the 
point where the General Sherman had. been 
burnt. 

On the 19th of April a communication ad- 
dressed to the commander of the Wachusett was 
brought on board the Shenandoah by a Corean 
boat’s crew. This. was.in answer to the com- 
munication addressed a year previous, by Com- 
mander Shufeldt, to the Corean chief magis- 
trate, but failed to reach the coast until after 
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are at all probable. 
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the Wachusett. had sailed, On the. 21st of 
April the survey of the river had been carried 


about 25. miles, the Shenandoah dropping up 
with the tide. 


On the afternoon of this day 
one of. the United States surveying-boats was 
fired upon, but fortunately no one was hurt. 
Commander Febiger demanded of the district 
magistrate the cause of the outrage, and was 


informed that nothing less could be expected 


if the ascent. of the river was persisted in. 
Commander Febiger deemed it best to in no 
way provoke hostilities, and so determined to 
drop down the river and await at ity mouth an 
answer to his letter, addressed to the Corean 
King, demanding the release of the survivors 
of the General Sherman, supposed to be held 
in confinement. From the new anchorage of 
the Shenandoah a series of letters and replies 
passed between Commander Febiger and the 
district magistrate. The fact of any survivors 
of the General Sherman being confined within 
Corean territory was, denied, and an old pris- 
oner, bearing a heavy cangue around his neck, 
was produced, who, it was charged, had re- 
lated the story of the survivors to the Chinese 
pilot who bore it to. Chee-foo, and was thus 
punished for his perjury. 

Soon after, Commander Febiger was shown 
a communication addressed by the Chinese 
Board of Rites to the Corean chief magistrate, 
explaining the reasons of the visit of the She- 
nandoah.. To this. the Corean Government 
forwarded to Pekin a reply, repeating their 
story of the loss .of the General Sherman; 
again denying that any survivors of that ves- 
sel were alive; and praying his Imperial Ma- 
jesty at Pekin “to grant a public proclama- 
tion, setting forth his mandate for the dissolv- 
ing of suspicions and doubts, that there may 
not be again a wilful seeking of difficulty.” 
Commander Febiger awaited at the mouth of 
the Ping-Yang, until May 2d, an answer.to the 
communication which he had addressed to the 
Corean sovereign, and. he was then informed 
by the. district magistrate that he could not: 
venture to forward to his sovereign a dispatch: 
from a subordinate of another nation. .Com-- 
mander Febiger, therefore, deemed his further: 
stay upon the coast useless, and the Shenan- 
doah returned:to Chee-foo. In reporting the 
results of his expedition, Commander Febiger: 
expressed himself of the opinion: that “none 
of the crew or passengers of the General Sher- 
man are now living, but I do not think that 
the statements given by the Corean authorities 
as leading to the destruction of the Sherman 
A schooner of 60 tuns, 
whose object was trade, would hardly dare to. 
proceed slowly upsuch ariver as the Ping-Yang,. 
destroying and robbing junks and murdering 
their crews. It is probable that they seized’ 
upon and confined the official spoken of for 
their own protection, and that they were fired 
upon first, and by retaliating brought on the: 
result.” 

‘On. the 9th of April, 1870, Admiral Rodgers. 
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sailed from New York harbor, in the Colora- 
do, to assume command of the Asiatic Squad- 
ron. The United States squadron left Naga- 
saki on the 16th of May, and arrived at Far- 
rier’s Island, at the southern point of the Co- 
rean peninsula, on the 18th. The squadron 
consisted of the flag-ship Colorado (first rate, 
screw), 45 guns; the steamship Benicia (third 
rate, screw), 12 guns; the steamship Monoc- 
acy (fourth rate, paddle-wheel), 6 guns; 
steamer Palos (fourth rate, screw), 2 guns. 
Proceeding cautiously up the west coast, care- 
fully verifying the soundings and general ob- 
servations of the French chart, they arrived in 
Jerome Gulf on the 20th. From this point 
commenced a thorough survey of the channels 
between the various islands which stud the 
coast northward, which occupied ten days, so 
that it was the 30th of May when the squad- 
ron came to a rendezvous in a bay inside of 
what appears in the French chart as Boisée 
(Woody) Island, which affords capital anchor- 
age. This island stands near the mouth of 
that outlet of the river leading to the capital, 
Séoul, which at the northeast corner of Kan- 
ghoa Island turns sharp south from the pre- 
vious northwest coprse of the river, and is 
marked on the French chart as Fleuve de Sel 
(Salt River), 

The twelve days spent in advancing from 
Farrier’s Island to Boisée Island had afforded 
the Oorean authorities, who appear to have 
been fully informed of the intended expedition, 
ample notice of their approach. It was, there- 
fore, no matter of surprise when, shortly after 
coming to anchor, a junk, with some oflficial- 
looking persons on board, came within hail of 
the Colorado (flag-ship), and those on board 
raised a shout and displayed a letter. In re- 
sponse, a boat’s crew conveyed Oommissioner 
Drew, who went as one of the interpreters of 
the expedition, on board the junk. The three 
officials handed him the letter, and, as they at 
once began to talk in Chinese, the conversa- 
tion was carried on without difficulty. The 
following is a translation of the letter of the 
Corean King: 

In the year 1868 a man of your nation whose name 


was Soa came here, and communicated, and went 
away. cannot you do the same? In the year 
1865 a people called the French came here, and we 
refer them to you for what happened. This people 
and kingdom have lived in the enjoyment of their 
own civilization 4,000 years, and we want no other. 
We trouble no other nations. Why should they 
trouble us? Our country is in the farthest. East ; 
yours in the farthest West. For what purpose do 
ou come so many thousand miles across the sea ? 
s it to inquire about the vessel destroyed (the Gen- 
eral Sherman)? Her men committed piracy and mur- 
der, and they were punished with death. Do you 
want our land? That cannot be. Do you want in- 
tercourse with us? That cannot be. 


The three officials represented themselves 
as sent by the King of Corea to ascertain the 
nature and objects of such a squadron. Com- 
missioner Drew said that they could best as- 
certain these by coming on board the flag-ship ; 


and, having invited them to do so, he returned 
to the Colorado. 

The three officials went on board. But, as 
they had no credentials, nothing to indicate 
their rank, nothing even to show that they 
came from the King, minister and admi- 
ral alike declined to see them, directing the 
interpreters to inform them that the minister 
and admiral would treat only with some high 
officer bearing proper credentials as the King’s 
plenipotentiary. The interpreters were also 


directed to inform them that their mission was. 


peaceable and friendly; that they would take 
nothing and hurt no one; would not even 
land; that, though they came with such a 
strong armament, they would not fire a shot 
unless they were first fired at. Their desire 
was to reach the capital, with the view of es- 


tablishing friendly relations with the govern- — 


ment. With this view they would send out a 
party to survey the river in the direction of 
Séoul. But, in order to give the officials am- 
ple time to apprise all the people of the neigh- 
borhood of their peaceable intentions, they 
would delay the survey for two days. The 
officials professed themselves greatly relieved, 


‘and made no objection to the proposed survey. 


Next day, May 31st, a party of eight Coreans, 
apparently men of some standing, came on 
board the flag-ship and remained fully two 
hours. They were shown all over the ship, 
and inspected wistfully her powerful arma- 
ment. They were very social and communi- 
cative—told the name of the King, and ex- 
plained their form of government. They also 
were told of the intended survey of the chan- 
nel up to the capital, and were asked to let 
the friendly character of the expedition be 
generally known. They seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied, departing with many friendly assurances, 

All, therefore, seemed tranquil and satis- 
factory, and, at twelve o’clock on June Ist, the 
Monocacy and Palos, preceded by four steam 
launches, got under way to survey the “Salt 
River” up to the sharp bend where it leaves 
the main river to Séou]. It was flood-tide. 
The four launches went in line some hundred 
yards ahead, taking soundings and hoisting 
signals indicating their water to the gunboats 
behind. ' In the launches were Captain Bos- 
well, the local pilot of the expedition, and Mr. 
Cowles, joint interpreter with Commissioner 
Drew. The launches had each a 12-pounder 
Dahlgren brass howitzer on the bow. The 
party told off was about 160 strong. The 
command of the party was given to Captain 
Blake, of the Alaska, with instructions to use 
every effort to execute his survey in a peace- 
ful manner, and on no account to resort to 
force unless he was attacked; in which case 
he was directed to use his means of defence 
and destroy the attacking force. 
miles above the anchorage they passed a fort, 
on a small island, close to the channel, on the 
west side. Three miles farther up, on the 
sharp headland which forms the southeast 
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corner of Kanghoa Island, there was another 
fort commanding the channel. Both these 
forts were built of stone, and have been erect- 
ed since the French expedition of 1866. From 
this point upward the channel narrowed to 
about three hundred feet between the main- 
land of Corea on the east and Kanghoa Island 
on the west, the current being deep and strong. 
About two miles above the last-named fort is 
a place marked on the French chart “ difficult 
passage.” Here a peninsula about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high projects in the form of 
a horseshoe into the river, while from its base 
a shoal ledge of rocks runs nearly half-way 
across the stream. As the launches approached 
this place it was observed that at a height 
of about one hundred feet above the river 
there was a crenelated wall, from embrasures 
in which were seen the muzzles of from forty 
to fifty guns. Above this battery the hill nar- 
rowed as it rose, till it ended in a flat circular 
top, about forty feet in diameter. Around this 
there ran a wall about six feet high, an awn- 
ing over the top of which transformed the 
place into a tent, from the centre of which 
rose a pole on which was floating a large yel- 
low flag, the characters on which were inter- 
preted to mean ‘the commander-in-chief.” 
Between this tent and the battery below were 
observed large numbers of soldiers bearing 
matchlocks, and displaying an immense array 
of flags. Ata moderate estimate there were 
not less than 2,000, and the demonstration 
seemed intended to induce the surveying-party 
to retire. Thelaunches, however, steamed on, 
and, as they began to sweep round the bend of 
the river caused by the projection of the pen- 
insula, they observed, on the main-land on their 
right, a small fort so situated that its fire would 
converge with that from the battery on the 
opposite side. They had scarcely noted this 
ominous fact when the report of a gun was 
heard from the commander’s tent on the hill- 
top. It was asignal-gun, Next moment fire 
opened on the United States flotilla from the 
main-land and island simultaneously. The can- 
non seemed to be the old-fashioned long small 
bores, carrying balls of six or eight pounds or 
so. There seemed to be half a dozen of them 
securely fixed side by side on a log of wood, 
and, from the simultaneousness of their dis- 
charge, appeared to have a common touchhole. 
After the first startled surprise, a sensation of 
eager enthusiasm took possession of the sur- 
veying-party. As the launch of the Benicia had 
got four or five miles behind, there were thus 
only three launches within range when the 
Coreans opened fire. They were about two 
hundred yards from the island battery,. and 
only one hundred from the one on the main- 
land. It seemed as if they must be at once 
cut to pieces. The Palos and Monocacy had 
difficulty in coming into position on the flood- 
tyle, but only a minute or two elapsed when 
their eight-inch shells were seen tearing vast 
rents in the wall of the battery, and the flames 
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and smoke of their explosion inside came roll- 
ing out. For ten minutes only the struggle 
lasted, and then both forts were silent. But, 
from the peculiar style in which the Corean 
guns were lashed together and fired, the fire, 
while it lasted, was so rapid that the water 
was dented with the shot as if a gigantic hail- 
shower had been falling. Captain Blake de- 
clared that, though he had his vessel sunk un- 
der him in the late war with the South, he 
never witnessed such a tremendous fire. And 
yet, the casualty of the surveying-party was 
one man wounded. The fact seems to be that 
the Corean guns were fixed to sweep a cer- 
tain point, and the launches, not happening to 
pass at that particular spot, escaped almost 
unscathed. When the smoke cleared away, 
not a Corean was to be seen, though the yel- 
low flag still floated over the commander’s 
pavilion. 

The Monocacy sustained some damage, 
though not from the enemy, and began to 
leak. But a little temporary arrangement . 
soon made her water-tight, and she followed 
the Palos and the three launches up to the 
northern side of the peninsula hill, where they 
anchored. The launch of the Benicia, which 
was commanded by Ensign Schroeder, when 
coming up, also ran the gantlet of the two 
Corean forts, and rejoined the party, being hit 
in many places by shot, though not seriousiy 
damaged. 

At 3.50 p. m. the party weighed anchor and 
proceeded down-stream. Not a Corean was 
to be seen, and without further incident they 
reached the anchorage and reported to the ad- 
miral what had occurred. The latter expressed 
great satisfaction with the manner in which 
they had conducted themselves. At nine in 
the evening, the landing-order for next day 
was countermanded, and the Palos was or- 
dered to proceed to Chee-foo with Captain 
Boswell and others, with dispatches for Amer- 
ica and orders for the supply of coal and other 
stores. 

The following ten days were used for repair- 
ing the damages suffered by the ships, while 
the admiral was waiting for an apology from 
the Corean Government. As the force was in- 
sufficient to advance as far as the capital and 
to capture it, it was resolved to punish the 
Coreans as severely as possible for their treach- 
erous attack upon the surveying-party. Ad- 
miral Rodgers, therefore, gave orders to take 
the forts, from which the Coreans in June had 
fired upon the launches, and to demolish them. 
For this purpose, the Palos, accompanied by 
the Monocacy and the steam-launches, left, on 
June 10th, the anchorage. The force of the ex- 

edition numbered 945 men, of whom 644, with 
guns, were to be landed. A landing was 
effected below the first forts, in order not to 
expose the crowded boats to the fire from the 
shore. After occupying a few forts which the 
Ooreans had abandoned almost without resist- 
ance, the troops during the night bivouacked on 
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land. Onthe morning of June 11th, the Améri- 
cans destroyed the captured forts, burned the 
neighboring houses, and continued to advance. 
The Monocacy smoothed the way for the land- 
ed troops, as her shells cleared away all the 
shore batteries and the works of fortification. 
Thus, without encountering serious resistance, 
they reached the fort from which fire had been 
opened on June Ist. After a brief fire on both 
sides, the Americans stormed the fort, and on 
the first onset took it, with a loss of three 
killed and seven wounded. Lieutenant McKee 
was killed as he entered the intrenchments, 

A number of prisoners were taken, including 
the officer second in command, who was badly 
wounded, the commander-in-chief having been 
killed. The fleet returned to the Boisée an- 
chorage two days later. The Coreans sent on 
board a letter filled with the most insulting 
and abusive language, to which no reply was 
made, Admiral’ Rodgers, however, sent to 
the Coreans to know what he should do with 
the prisoners. The Coreans answered he might 
do what he liked with them. Two days later 
he set them at liberty, and sent two messages 
ashore; the local authority refused to receive 
them, saying it was as much as his head was 
worth tosend them, and it was no use to attempt 
to communicate further with the court. Mr, 
Low, the American minister, then sent a for- 
mal protest that his mission was peaceful, and 
that the American attack was not fora refusal to 
negotiate, but because the Coreans had treach- 
erously fired on the boats. The Coreans fought 
like men. Their weapons are wretched old 
firelocks, and their cutlasses made of soft iron, 
which bent like old hoop. They were dressed 
in armor of nine thicknesses, cotton-padded, 
so that only rifle-balls could penetrate them. 
Their swords produced no effect. . Documents 
captured showed that the Corean Government 
had planned the surprise of the American fleet, 
and were astonished at the failure of the forts 
- annihilate the foreign vessels at the first 

re. . 

Twelve native Christians came alongside the 
admiral’s flag-ship in a junk, and begged to be 
taken to Shanghai, and that their junk be burnt 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the na- 
tive authorities, who would thereby discover 
from what village they came, and punish their 
relatives. The request was granted. 

On July 3d the American squadron left the 
coast of Corea, the Monocacy and the Palos 
returning to Shanghai to repair their damages, 
and the other vessels to Che-foo. . 

OOY ODE, Jonn, an energetic politician and 
political leader of Pennsylvania, long a mem- 
ber of Congress, born in Westmoreland County, 
Pa., March 17, 1808; died at Harrisburg, Pa., 
January 11, 1871. He was of Dutch descent, 
and his early years were spent on a backwoods 
farm in Westmoreland County; but before at- 
taining his majority he abandoned the farm, 
and, after a short apprenticeship to a black- 
smith, left the forge to enter upon the then 
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newly-developed but rapidly-growing coal- 
trade. To this he subsequently added a large 
woollen manufactory, and was also a stockhold- 
er and director in several of the railroad lines 
which traversed his native county. Restless 
in the. life of money-making thus suddenly 
opened to him, he eagerly sought political ac- 
tivity, and by the wise discrimination of his 
neighbors was elected to the Legislature, and 
displayed a zeal so honest and persistent that 
he was returned again, Upon the conclusion 
of his term he was sent to the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, serving on one of the most impor- 
tant committees then organized, He was re- 
elected to the Thirty-fifth Congress, Mr, Co- 
vode made a national reputation on: his re- 
election to the Thirty-sixth Congress, when, as 
chairman of the special committee appointed 
to investigate certain charges against President 
Buchanan, he displayed a vigor and decisive 
penetration which subsequently gained full rec- 
ognition from Congress and the country. Mr. 
Covode’s constituents proved their apprecia- 
tion of his services to them, by reélecting him 
to the Thirty-seventh Congress. .He entered 
into the measures of the war with great 
ardor, and strained every nerve to put the 
most effective weapons in the hand of the 
military power. He sent three sons into 
the army, the youngest but fifteen years old. 
The eldest became colonel of the Fourth Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, and was killed near Rich- 
mond. Mr. Covode was an active member of 
the ‘‘ Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War,” and gave undying offence to the friends 
of the Confederacy in the North. When Presi- 
dent Johnson began his term. of office, he sent 
Mr. Coyode south to aid in the reconstruction 
of the disaffected States. He didnot see mat- 
ters as the President desired, and was hastily 
recalled. He was thereafter a bitter thorn in 
the side of the President, and aided largely in 
restraining his executive. power. In 1868 the 
friends of Mr. Covode urged him again to ac- 
cept a nomination to Congress, as. there was 
danger of losing the district to a Democrat. 
He entered the. contest with such a dauntless 
energy that the Democratic preponderance 
was reversed, and, although the Governor re- 
fused to give either candidate a certificate—be- 
cause of the confusion in the returns—Con- 
gress at once admitted him to his seat. In 
1869 he was appointed chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee of Pennsylvania, 
and was very active in the struggle for. tl 

election of Grant and Geary. In 1870 he de- 
clined a renomination to Congress, and the dis- 
trict, in consequence, was carried by a Demo- 
erat. With all his impetuous energy, Mr. Co- 
vode had the impassiveness of his ancestors’ 
Dutch nature, which made him as tenacious 


of conviction as the heir of a Corsican ven-- 


detta. He was recognized in his State as a 
strong political. power. His unthinking im- 
petuosity and the very energy of his action 
and speech made him many bitter enemies, as 
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his honest, genial friendliness won him innu- 
merable ardent friends. He was returning 
home from a trip to Philadelphia, and with his 
wife stopped in Harrisburg for medical treat- 
ment, when his sudden death occurred. 
ORAWFORD, Naraanten Macon, D.D., 
an American clergyman, scholar, and college 
president, born near Lexington, Oglethorpe 
County, Ga., March 22, 1811; died at his 
residence near Atlanta, Ga., October 27, 1871. 
He was a son of Hon. William Crawford, a 
cabinet officer and Vice-President under Madi- 
son and Monroe. He graduated from Frank- 
lin College (University of Georgia) in 1829, and 
commenced the study of law with his father, 
and was admitted to the Georgia bar, but did 
not enter upon the practice of his profession. 
In 1837 he was elected Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Oglethorpe University, and retained 
the position till the end of 1841. About this 
time he was led to change his denominational 
views, and, though brought. up a Presbyterian, 
he became from conscientious conviction a 
Baptist... He soon determined. to enter the 
ministry in that denomination, was licensed 
to preach in 1843, and ordained in 1844, He: 
was pastor, successively, of Baptist. churches 
in Washington, Ga., and Charleston, S.C. In 
1847 he was elected Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature in Mercer University, Penfield, Ga., 
and seven years later was chosen president of. 
the university. He resigned at the beginning 
of 1857, and accepted temporarily the chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University 
~ of Mississippi, but in the autumn of that year 
accepted a professorship in the Western Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Georgetown, Ky. 
The pressure upon him was so strong to re- 
turn to the presidency of Mercer. University, 
that he at last consented, and. in the’ autamn 
of 1858 resumed his old place and duties. In 
1857 he was elected president of the Bible Re- 
vision Association. The occurrence of the war 
disabled, where it did not entirely destroy, 
most of. the Southern colleges, and Mercer 
University did not escape the general ruin. 
Dr. Crawford maintained a nominal connec- 


tion with it for some years, but on the death 


of Rey. Dr. Campbell, president of George- 
town College, Ky., he was elected to the presi- 
dency of that thriving institution, and con- 
tinued to preside over it until the beginning of 
1871, when, his health failing, he returned to 
his native State to die. Dr. Orawford ranked 
as a pulpit orator among the most eloquent of 
Southern preachers. He had not published 


many books, though avery fluent and grace- 


ful writer. A work, entitled “Christian Para- 
doxes,” from his pen, published: in 1857, was 
avorably received, and, with a number of small 
books on denominational topics, and ‘several 
occasional sermons, addresses, etc., constitutes 
the sum of his published works. 
CROSWELL, Epwry, an influential journal- 
ist and politician of New York for many years, 
born at Catskill, N. Y., May 29, 1797; died at 
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Princeton, N.J., June 13, 1871. He was of a 
family of editors, his father and his uncle, the 
famous Rey. Dr. Harry Croswell, being both 
engaged in editing and publishing newspapers 
long before his birth. Mr. Oroswell received a 
good education, and on leaving school entered 
at.once into journalism, becoming assistant edi- 
tor of the Catskill Recorder, his father’s paper. 
His first article was a defence and vindication 
of the soldiers who were drafted for the defence 
of New York during the war with Great Britain. 
His management of the Recorder after the re- 
tirement of his father was such as to attract 
the attention of the most prominent leaders of 
the Democracy, and place Mr. Oroswell in the 
position of an influential leader of his party. 
In 1824 he was invited to Albany by Martin 
Van Buren, Benjamin F. Butler, and others, 
to assume the editorial control of the Argus 
of that city, as successor to Judge Cantine, its 
editor, and also State printer. He accepted 
the invitation, and for thirty years after was 
a resident of the State capital. Mr. Croswell’s 
career as editor of the Argus was a notable 
success, both in its journalistic and political 
sense. ‘He converted the paper from a.semi- 
weekly into a daily journal,” says one of his 
biographers, ‘increased its. circulation very 
largely, and made it one of the chief organs 
of the Democracy, not merely in the State, but 
in the country.” These were the palmy days 
of the famous ** Albany Regency,” when the or- 
ganization of the Democratic party had reached 
a state of perfection never before equalled by 
any political party in the United States, and 
only equalled since by the Tammany Society. 
As a member of the ‘‘Regency,’’ Mr. Croswell’s 
work was delicate and important... The duty 
devolved upon him of putting an end to diffi- 
culties which arose in the ranks of the Democ- 
racy of the State, and of preserving order in 
the party. These were done through the col- 
umns of the Argus, and to his ability; tact, and 
energy, were due, to a considerable extent, the 
long ascendency maintained by the Democrats 
in New York. All the leading articles which 
appeared in the Argus were copied in the mi- 
nor party papers throughout the State as em- 
bodying all that was sound of Democratic prin- 
ciples; and the fact speaks for itself of the great 
influence wielded by Mr. Croswell through his 
paper, that for many years it was regarded 
as equivalent: to political apostasy to question 
or discredit. the authority ofthe Argus. Of 
course, an end came to the vast power wielded 
by the Regency, and when it fell Mr. Croswell 
fell with it. In 1840 the Whigs obtained pos- 
session of the State, and. he, after having 
been State printer for sixteen years, was suc~ 
ceeded. in that office by Thurlow Weed... Four: 
years later he obtained the position again, and 
kept it for three years more, when the Demoe- 
racy were once more driven from power, and 
did not return for many years after. Intestine 
difficulties, rigidly repressed by the discipline 
of the Regency, broke out with great fury in 
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the ranks of the party. Van Buren, one of the 
earliest political associates of Mr. Croswell, 
headed one faction, which was opposed by the 
Argus, and, as a consequence, the political in- 
fluence of the editor declined. The Argus, 
however, was still a power in the State, and 
it invariably supported the Democratic candi- 
dates for national offices. In 1854, after an 
editorial career of forty years, Mr. Croswell 
retired from the Argus, and from all connec- 
tion with journalism. His public life had 
been most eventful, _Few men who have 
wielded his influence have been less ambitious 
of personal aggrandizement than he was. One 
of the Warwicks of the State, he sought no 
office excepting that of State printer, although 
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it is certain that, had he desired personal pro- 
motion, he couldreadily have obtained it. He 
was, however, content with his position asa 
journalist, who could make and unmake pub- 
lic men with an editorial article, and whose 
mandates no leading Democratic politician ven- 
tured to disobey for more than sixteen years. 
On his retirement from journalism, Mr. Cros- 
well came to New York City and engaged in 
business pursuits. Not long ago we saw it 
stated that he had been unsuccessful, and had 
lost all his fortune. Personally, Mr. Cros- 
well was a man of strict integrity, genial, hos- 
pitable, and generous, one of the gentlemen 
of the old school, of whom so few now remain 
among us, 
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DARBOY, Most Rev. Gzorass, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Paris, a Roman Catholic prelate, au-: 


thor, and Senator of France, born at Fay] Bil- 
lot (Haute Marne), France, January 16, 1813; 
was shot by order of the leaders of the Com- 
mune, May 24, 1871. He was educated at the 
seminary of Langres, whence he graduated 
with high honors; was ordained priest in 1836, 
and appointed vicar of St. Dizier, near Vassy. 
In 1839 he was made Professor of Philosophy 
in the large seminary of Langres, and in 1841 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the same 
institution, In 1844, the seminary bemg put 
in charge of one of the religious orders, M. 
Darboy left the diocese and came to Paris, 
where Archbishop Affre made him almoner of 
the College of Henry IV., and honorary canon 
of the metropolis. Archbishop: Sibour, who 
succeeded Affre, assigned to him the direction 
of the Moniteur Catholique, appointed him 
first almoner of the College of Henry IV., and 
honorary vicar-general, with a commission to 
inspect the religious instruction of the collegi- 
ate schools (lycées) of the diocese. In Novem- 
ber, 1854, he accompanied the Archbishop to 
Rome, where the Pope conferred on him the 
title of prothonotary apostolic.: He wasnamed 
the next year titular Vicar-General of Paris, 
and in 1859 Bishop of Nancy. On January 
10, 1868, he was designated as the successor 
of Archbishop Malot in the Archiepiscopal See 
of Paris; he was publicly announced the 16th 
of March and installed the 22d of April in the 
same year. On the 8th of January following, 
he was appointed grand-almoner of the Em- 
peror (Napoleon III.), and called to the Sen- 
ate October 5, 1864. In 1866 he was made a 


member of the Imperial Council of Instruction, . 


and had passed through the various grades of 
advancement in the Legion of Honor till he was 
made Grand-Officer in 1868, His murder was 
one of the many atrocious crimes committed 
by the Commune, and was one of their latest 
acts of malignity when they found that the 
power was passing from their grasp. He had 


been seized as a hostage by the Commune on 
the 5th of April; but, though with his feeble 
health his imprisonment was an act of cruel- 
ty, it was not supposed that his life was in 
danger until the fatal day, when he with about 
sixty other hostages was called out and shot 
down in cold blood, the ruffians cursing him 
as they murdered him. The Archbishop was 
a somewhat prolific writer. He had trans- 
lated in 1845, with introduction and notes, the 


works of St. Dionysius, the Areopagite; had 


published ‘‘ Women of the Bible,” 2 vols, 
(1848-49) ; ‘‘Holy Women” (1850); a trans- 
lation of & Kempis’s “Imitation of Jesus 
Christ,” illustrated (1852); ‘Life of St. Thom- 
as 4 Becket’ (1859); and had contributed to 
‘*‘ The Lives of the Saints,” etc. He had also 
published many controversial pamphlets. 
DEGUERRY, or Dv Guerrry, the Abbé 
GASPARD, an eminent French scholar and pul- 
pit orator, curé of the Madeleine, born at Lyons 
in 1797; shot by order of the leaders of the 
Commune at Paris, May 24, 1871. He was of 
a Swiss family, and obtained his education first 
at the schools of his native city, and in 1812 
at the College of Ville Franche. 


ordained priest. From 1820 to 1824, he was 
Professor of Philosophy, Eloquence, and The- 
ology, and from that time devoted himself to 
his calling as a preacher. 
powers as a pulpit orator, and his eloquence 
had the unusual characteristic of so impress- 
ing itself on the minds of his hearers as to be 
remembered for years. 


years. 


after, so vividly was it remembered, that he 
was called to pronounce another to her mem- 


ory in that city at the inauguration of an- 


He studied. 
theology at the same college, and in 1820 was’ 


He possessed rare 


In 1824 he preached 
in Lyons, in 1825-27 in Paris, and the latter. 
year he was appointed by Charles X. chaplain: 
and almoner of the Sixth Regiment of the 
Royal Guard, which he accompanied at Or- 
leans, Rouen, and Paris, for the next three 
In 1828 he delivered an oration at Or- — 
leans on Jeanne d’ Arc; and, twenty-eight years — 
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equestrian statue in her honor. He continued 
to preach in Paris from 1830 to 1840, and in 
the latter year visited Rome. On his return 
he became a canon of Notre-Dame; was 
appointed arch-priest in 1844, Priest of St.- 
Eustache in 1845, and Priest of the Madeleine 
in 1849. The latter post he retained till his 
death. He was appointed Bishop of Marseilles 
in 1861, but declined to accept the honor. In 
1868 he was selected to superintend the 
religious education of the Prince Imperial. He 
held the rank of Commander of the Legion of. 
Honor. He was seized, at the same time with 
Archbishop Darboy, as a hostage by the lead- 
ers of the Commune (April 5th), and brought 
out at the same time with him and shot; neither 
his age, his learning, nor his well-known phi- 
lanthropy, availing him any thing with the mad- 
men of the Commune. The Abbé Deguerry had 
published two orations on Jeanne d’Arc (1828 
and 1856) ; ‘‘ La Trappe better known ” (1844) ; 
“History of the Old and New Testament” 
(1846) ; ‘‘ Lives of the Saints ’’ (1845); ‘* Biog- 
raphy of the Count de Clocheville” (1853); 
“Retreat, preached at the Conferences of St.- 
Vincent de Paul” (1859); “ LZ’ Oraison Domi- 
nicale, Sermons preached at the Chapel of the 
Tuileries” (1866). 

DELAVAN, Epwarp C., an American phi- 
lanthropist and temperance reformer, born, we 
believe, in Schenectady County, N. Y., in 1793; 
died in Schenectady, January 15,1871. He ac- 
quired by his enterprise and industry a consid- 
_ erable fortune, and at one time owned a large 
~ amount of real estate in Albany, including the 
Delavan House, which heerected. In the prime 
of manhood, more than forty years ago, he en- 
tered with great zealand energy into the 
cause of temperance reform, devoting his am- 
ple means to its promotion, and exerting vig- 
orous personal effort in’ speaking, lecturing, 
and writing on the subject, and employing 
others in all these ways to further the cause. 
He met with great opposition in this work, 
and was more than once prosecuted by brew- 
ers and distillers, whose manufactures of ale 
and spirits he had denounced as “ rat-soup.” 
He procured, about 1840, several drawings of 
the human stomach when diseased by the use 
of alcoholic drinks, from post-mortem exami- 
nations made by Prof. Sewall, of Washington, 
D. ©. These he had engraved and printed in 
colors, and made very effective use of them. 
He also published for years, at his own ex- 
pense, & periodical advocating, often with illus- 
trations, the temperance cause; this was sub- 
sequently merged in the Jowrnal of the Amer- 
ican Temperance Union, to whose funds he 
was a most liberal contributor, He had trained 
himself to public speaking, and became a very 
efficient advocate of the cause he had so much 
at heart. He had, within a few years past, 
lost a large portion of his property. 

- DELAWARE. The Legislature of this State 
meets biennially ; the Governor holds office for 
four years, and other officers shorter terms. 
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The last (1871) was:a legislative year. The 
session opened early in January and closed in 
April, having continued for thirteen weeks. 
The body was unanimously Democratic in both 
branches. The new Governor, James Ponder, 
Democrat, elected in 1870 by a majority of 
2,517 over Thomas B. Coursey, the Republican 
candidate, was inaugurated on the 17th of 
January. His inaugural address was entirely 
devoted to a discussion of State rights, and de- 
nunciation of Congress for extending the suf- 
frage to uneducated negroes, which he consid- 
ered ‘unwise in policy, unsound in principle,” 
and said would “be found to be in practice 
greatly detrimental to the public interest.” He 
declared the measures adopted to secure its es- 
tablishment ‘“‘the most fatal assaults which have 
been made upon our complex systems of gov- 
ernment, Federal and State, since their organi- 
zation. They were the unwarranted enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the former, and the 
practical destruction of the inherent and es- 
sential powers of the latter.” On the same 
day, Eli Saulsbury was elected to the United 
States Senate, for a term of six years, begin- 
ning March 4th, to succeed the Hon. Willard 
Saulsbury, his brother, whose term expired at 
that time. The contest was between the friends 
of the three. brothers, Willard, Eli, and Gove 
Saulsbury (the latter the ex-Governor), and it 
culminated in the nominating caucus the night 
preceding the election. .Four ballots were 
taken before a nomination was effected. The 
first two showed only three ballots for Eli, 
against 14 for Gove, and 13 for Willard Sauls- 
bury; the next, one for Eli, 15 for Gove, and 
14 for Willard Saulsbury; but the fourth, by 
the union of the supporters of Willard and Eli 
Saulsbury, showed 16 for the latter against 14 
for Gove Saulsbury, and secured him the nom- 
ination and consequently the election. 

In February Robert H. Davis was elected 
State Treasurer by the Legislature, and Dr. 
R, G. Ellegood, State Auditor; and John H. 
Paynter, of Georgetown, was made Secretary 
of State by appointment of the Governor. 
There were but few notable acts of the 
Legislature of 1871. One of the most impor- 
tant related to the fisheries. Its chief pro- 
visions are as follows: No person not a citi- 
zen of the State shall fish within its boun- 
daries without a license; such license shall 
cost $20, and be limited to one year; the 
penalty for the violation of this provision 
shall be $50, and forfeiture of the vessel, nets, 
and other tackle engaged, which, if condemned, 
shall be sold, and the proceeds, after paying 
costs, be divided among the captors. Any sher- 
iff or constable shall have power to seize and 
detain any vessel violating the oyster-law with- 
out warrant, and, in the performance of his 
said duty, may, if necessary, summon a posse 
comitatus, armed with fire-arms and ammuni- 
tion, and use the same, if forced to do so, in 
execution of the law, and if maiming or death 
follows it shall be considered justifiable, and 
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the officer and his posses be free from legal re- 
sponsibility; he may also require the assist- 
ance and use of any other boat or vessel, its 
owners or crew receiving compensation; and 
it shall be an offence, punishable by a fine, for 
any sheriff or constable to refuse to act, or any 
person to refuse to serve’ on a posse, or refuse 
the use of boats; and it shall involve a similar 
penalty to fish between sunset on Saturday 
night and midnight on Sunday, throughout 'the 
year; to fish for shad nearer than one mile 
from shore, or the mouth of any creek within 
the limits of the State after the 15th of June 
of each year; and to have in possession, or ex- 
posed for sale, any shad caught in the river 
Delaware or its tributaries, within the juris- 
diction of this State, above the southern point 
of Reedy Island, between the 11th day of June 
and the 10th day of August in any year. © 

A law was passed prescribing some new reg- 
ulations in regard to the rights of married» 
women. It provides for the protection of 
property belonging to the wife in a case where, 
after she has been deserted by her husband, 
she shall engage in business on her own ac- 
count. 
return and claim her earnings. 

The school system of Delaware has remained 
unchanged for more than forty years, and con- 
sequently the progress of popular education 
has been exceedingly slow. For the past five 
years several districts have been entirely with- 
out public schools, and many which have had 
such schools have had incompetent teachers. 
In the rural districts the teachers are paid but 
about $100 a year, and the schools are in ses- 
sion only four or five months. The education 
of the colored people depends entirely on 
their own resources, unaided by any State as- 
sistance, and upon such help and oversight as 
are given by a voluntary organization of phil- 
anthropic citizens called “The Delaware As- 
sociation for the Moral Improvement and Edu- 
cation of the Colored People.” » This has thir- 
ty schools under its supervision at’ different 
points in the State, which have given instruc- 
tion at one time to as many as 1,200 children. 
The last Legislature did nothing toward an 
improved school system. Its acts concerning 
education were very few. The most impor- 
tant amended the charter of the Delaware Col- 
lege, so as to admit ten students from each 
county free of tuition; and repealed the char- 
ter of the State Normal University. The lat- 
ter created considerable indignation, the asser- 
tion being repeatedly made that it was impelled 
by personal pique and malice, occasioned by 
the statements made by the principal of the 
University to the National Commissioner of 
Education, denunciatory of the school system 
of the State, and incorporated in his formal 
report. Soon after the passage of the bill, 
the students of the university held an indig- 
nation meeting, and passed a series of resolu- 
tions, the most important of which ‘were as 
follows : 


Under the old law the husband could - 
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Whereas, This institution has given instruction to 
several hundred students, aiding many in securin 
better qualifications for mercantile, mechanical, an 
agricultural pursuits, and has qualified at least twen- 
ty-five persons for the business of school-teaching, 
including the graduating class of 1871, and has sub 
scriptions of money pledged to nearly the amount of 
$50,000; and— 

i Whereas, The State of Delaware was paid its fee 
for the act of incorporation ; and— 

| Whereas, The State has never given any appropri- 
ations of money or other aid to this institution: 
therefore— | ; 

fiesolued, That we regard the recent act to repeal 
the charter of the Delaware State Normal University, 
dictated by a United States Senator and passed by 
the State 
those of our number who have been pursuing a labo- 
rious course of study with a view to securing their 
degrees, as insulting to our honorable trustees and 
instructors, as unwise, impolitic, and entirely un- 
worthy of the supposed wisdom and appropriate dig- 
nity of i: 

olved, That we thank the trustees for so prompt- 
ly conferring degrees upon the graduating class of 
1871, previous to the passing of said act. 
toed, That we have never heard any political, 
partisan, or sectarian remark in this institution from 
any instructor. 
fesolved, That, without‘ disparagement to any 
school or teacher, we have received the most thor- 
ough, progressive, interesting, and satisfactory in- 
struction in this institution that it has ever been our 
privilege to enjoy. abide: 


The university was incorporated in 1867, 


to confer all degrees customary to be conferred 
by universities and to grant diplomas; to con- 
fer, in addition to other degrees, the degree of 
Bachelor of School-teaching upon such of the 
students in the Normal Department:as, wpon 
examination, shall be found qualified to act as 
teachers, and the degree of Master of School- 
teaching upon those who shall have been en- 
gaged in the business of teaching three years 
from the time of graduation... 

The railroads of the State are yearly in- 
creasing in value, influence, and number. Work 
on the new road known as the Wilmington 
& Western was begun on July 8, 1871, and 
it is to be completed in July, 1872. The line 
as originally surveyed runs from Wilmington 
to Landenberg, there to connect with the 
Pennsylvania & Delaware’ Railroad, which 
crosses the Baltimore Central and extends to 
the Pennsylvania Central; but, in order tose- 
cure a connecting link between the West and 
the commerce of the Delaware River, it is pro- 
posed to extend it to Oxford, from which place a 
narrow-gauge road is assured, connecting with 
the lines leading tothe West. ‘Other important 
railroad projects are under way. -A connect- 
ing line between the Wilmington & Reading 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroads is in progress, 
which will give Wilmington a direct line into 
the extensive Lehigh and Schuylkill districts ; 
and a new road is proposed from Elkton to 


Middletown, which will bring the agricultural 


and fruit-growing’ section into as direct com- 
munication with Baltimore, and make it as’ ac- 
cessible to the peach-growers as Philadelphia 
and New York now are. 


egislature, as severely unjust and cruel to — 
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Another important project carried forward 
during 1871 is the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Ship-Canal, which is to connect the Chesa- 
peake River and Delaware Bay, and which was 

rojected many years ago. It is proposed to 
fapin somewhere about Bombay Hook, on 
Delaware Bay, near Smyrna, and cut through 
to the Sassafras River. The Sassafras now has 
a depth of seven feet, which it is claimed ean 
easily be increased to twenty-five, and by this 
route the canal would only be thirty-two miles 
in length. 

The canal between Salem Oreek and the 
Delaware, begun nearly a century ago, was 
completed in the fall of 1871. By this the rich 
interior region will be open to drainage and to 
navigation. 

The condition of the Junction & Break- 
water Railroad, at the close of the year, was 
precarious. It had no funds to meet the inter- 
est on the State lien due on the Ist of January, 
amounting to at least $12,000; a petition had 
been filed in the United ‘States District Court, 
by a Philadelphia firm of locomotive-builders, 
holding a note for about $11,000, protested 
some months before, asking that it be declared 
a bankrupt under the general act; and other 
proceedings against it were pending. This 
road is a branch of the Delaware Railroad. 
It extends from Harrington, a station of the 
Delaware road, about sixteen miles south of 
Dover, the capital of the State, eastward to 
Milford, then south to Georgetown, then again 
eastward to the Delaware Bay at Lewes, near 
the “ Breakwater”’—hence its name. Its ob- 
ject is to furnish transportation of freights, 
chiefly fruit and oysters, from the interior to 
Lewes, there to be transshipped to New York. 
It was built mainly by the State, which loaned 
it $400,000, payable in 1890. The stock sub- 
scription amounted to only about $150,000 in: 
cash, of which parties in New York subscribed 
nearly one-third. It has encountered, from 
- the start in 1867 to the present time, all man- 
ner of obstacles. Anticipating the possibility 
of its sale for default of interest payment, a 
general law was passed by the Legislature, 
authorizing the State Treasurer to bid on be- 
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half of the State at public sales of railroads 
or of railroad stocks. 
- In 1864 an act was passed by the Legisla- 
ture, levying a tax of ten cents per head upon 
every passenger travelling by steam-routes in 
the State. The collection of this tax the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad 
persistently resisted, on the ground of its un- 
constitutionality, and a suit of the State Treas- 
urer to recover it from the Company has long 
been pending. At length the case came before 
the Court of Errors and Appeals, the highest 
tribunal of the State, and a unanimous decis- 
ion against the act, so far as it imposes a tax 
upon passengers travelling through, into, or 
out of the State, was rendered. The court, 
accepting the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Crandali 
vs. State of Nevada, as settling the printviple 
that a tax by a State upon what is known as 
inter-state travel is invalid under the Federal 
Constitution, concluded that the tax imposed 
by the act in question was a tax upon the pas- 
senger, to be collected by the carrier, and not 
merely a tax upon the business of the carrier, 
to be measured by the number of passengers, 
as was urged upon the part of the State. The 
Chief Justice also delivered an opinion fully 
concurring in the conclusions above named, 
but adding thereto his dissent from the grounds 
upon which the majority of the Supreme Court 
had based their decision in the Nevada case— 
preferring, with the minority of the Supreme 
Court, to basethe principle, by which both that 
case and the present one are settled, upon the 
‘*‘ commercial clause of the Constitution ” giv- 
ing Congress power to regulate commerce be- 
tween States. The amount involved was about 
$75,000. Notwithstanding this decision, the 
tax was not repealed by the Legislature of 
1871; and a bill was passed exacting a tax, in- 
cluding this ten cent capitation tax, from the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Rail- 
road Company, amounting to about $55,000. 
The following table gives the population of 
the State for the year 1870, together with the 
assessed value of all property, school attend- 
ance, etc. s. 4. >’ 


i POPULATION. 
COUNTIES; School as and Ms Total assessed 
. attendance. | 7° 7°" | value of property. 
Aggregate. |. . White. Colored. | . Native. Foreign, | read. 
OD bist: iy sas  -sieatan «+-| 29,804. | 22,640 7,164 | 29984 -| 520 4,368 4.685 | $12,892,138 
MGW CASUC....) tcc sesccast ns 63,515 53,323 10,192 54,996 |. 8,519 10,536 7,608 87,894,383 
MARA Ss CAB 81,696 26,258 5,488 81,599 97 5,061 7,063 14,000,707 
- Total for State......... 22.794 4 115,879 9.136 19.965 19,356 | $64,787,223 


125,015 _! 102,221 


Of the whole number attending school: in 
the State, 1,195 were colored. Of those 21 
years and over who cannot write, 3,466 are 
white males; 4,566. white females; 8,763 col- 
’ oved males; 4,205 colored females. . Value of 
farm productions, including betterments and 
additions to stock, $8,171,667; 58,816 pounds 


of wool’ were produced, True value of prop- 
erty, $97,180,833. 

Wilmington, the only city in the State, had 
at the close of 1871, according to the statistics 
of the Board of Trade, about 35,000 inhab- 
itants, an increase of more than 2,000 during 
the year.. The real estate in the city and sub- 
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urbs was valued at $25,000,000, and the person- 
al property at $22,000,000. In 1871, 404 new 
houses, valued at $1,200,000, were erected. 
The following are statistics of the manufactur- 
ing industries of the city: 


ARTICLES, Capital, Val. produced. 
Powder and chemicals.....,.... $1,400,000 | $1,200,000 

BPOR sis20s db bce baladesth cashes eee 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Cotton .\i5:05 ideale Saad he ae aR ae whos 1,050,000 1,100,000 . 
CAPE i550 n1te'a'gp eceiee Poukena napa tia 605,000 1,526,000 
Tron Ships: .'. 2. odiaecsmnctene ate 650,000 1,000,000 © 
Machine-work.........s0esssees 1,000,000 1,400,000 

QTOCEO ss o16 «5p pyeye ons Reena 610,000 1,800,000 
Carriages... 5.0033 oth dew cane eee 751,000 1,118,500 
Flour, corn-meal, etc........... 890,000 1,100,000 
Leather, other than morocco... 370,000 500,000 

TOM cco cobs e0cc eo eene sites Sarees 750,000 1,200,000 
Foundery-work,......0. «2+s. 250,000 1,500,000 
Tobacco, snuff, spices, and par- 

IGE MAtChes. .....0..<. cor sesh een 455,000 680,000 
Sash, blinds, etc................ 141,500 220,000 
BYIGRS eo. chiecheting ‘eagei@Menves 200,000 250,000 
Boots and shoes.........s.+20e ,000 350,000 
Woollen goods.........++-+++-+ 200,000 800,000 
Baral; Stes. s/s ceikseaewpian oe 100,000 125,000 
Fertilizare’ss i535! .<40eet te Bababr's 175,000 850,000 
Miscellaneous, not included in 

THE BUOVO Ss i eida cease oO bene eee 1,500,000 1,800,000 

"POEL LY css » Hosics tae SORE $11,597,500 | $18,519,000 


The following table gives the taxation and: 
public debt of the State for the year 1871: 


Public debt. 
COUNTIES. Taxation, not | county, town, 
city, etc, 
ir mea ara gale er gear oh phe $55,961 $34,500 
New Castle ......5...00 000% 8,009 460,625 
PUB ORS 6 ag Sade as Caan aiet's ned 64,122 81,000 
Total for State........... $418,092 $526,125 


It is claimed that Wilmington enjoys ad- 
vantages for building iron ships superior to 
those of any place in the United States. Some 
of these advantages are natural and others the 
result of well-directed efforts of those engaged 
in the business of iron-ship building. ‘These ad- 
vantages are proximity to the mines of iron and 
coal, with various competing lines of transpor- 
tation to bring these materials, as well as the 
lumber required, and proximity to the great 
commercial marts of the country, where the less 
important materials can be easily and speedily 
procured, and whence skilled and cheap labor 
can be obtained. The difference between the 
cost of production of iron ships here and on 
the Clyde is steadily growing less, and the 
Board of Trade regard the day as not far dis- 
tant when “the Delaware or the Christiana, 
and not the Clyde, shall rule the iron-ship 
building interest of the world.” The increase 
of the business of Wilmington is indicated by 
the increase of trade on the water-freight lines. 
This business, which was at one time carried 
on by four sloops, making semi-weekly trips, 
now requires four steam-barges and daily trips; 
while the line between Wilmington and New 
York, which was begun with one steamer, a 
little more than a year ago, now has two of 
the largest steamers which pass through the 
Delaware & Raritan Canal, but is yet inade- 
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quate to the requirements of the trade. One 
barge has been purchased and another built, to 
aid in the transportation of the freight. 

One of the main interests of Delaware is 
peach growing and distributing. The crop of 
1871 was the largest ever obtained—over 
8,500,000 baskets being sent to market, an in- 
crease of about 500,000 over thes upply of 1869, 
known as the “champion peach year,” Of 
these about 2,655,000 baskets were sent to the 
distant markets by rail, and the remainder by 
water. In 1870 the quantity sent out by rail 
was 1,410,079 baskets. The net receipts of the 
growers were between 80 and 40 cents a bas- 
ket. Estimated at 35 cents, the crop of 1871 
brought into the State over $1,225,000. From 


300,000 to 500,000 new trees were planted dur- 


ing the year. . 
DrMORGAN, Avevustus, D.C.L., F. BR. A.S., 
an English mathematician, professor, and au- 
thor, born in the island of Madeira, on the 
northeast coast of Java, in 1806; died in Lon- 
don, March 18, 1871. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his 


. B. A. degree in 1827 as fourth wrangler. He 


entered at Lincoln’s Inn the same year, and 
prosecuted his legal studies until 1828, when 
he was elected Professor of Mathematics in 
the then newly-founded University of London, 
now University College. He resigned in 1831, 


but returned to it in 1886, on the death of his 


successor, and retained his position until 1866. 
More, perhaps, than any man of the present 
generation, Prof. De Morgan deserved the title 
of amathematical philosopher. He was not only 
profoundly versed in all departments of mathe- 
matical science, but was thoroughly familiar 
with the history and philosophy of the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, and had so 
fully developed and reorganized the science of 
logic as to make it seem almost like a branch 
of algebra. He was a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, for thirty years on its 
council, and for eighteen years one of its secre- 
taries. He was also a fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society. He had been 
for many years one of the most industrious 
and hard-working students in Great Britain, 
and was a very voluminous writer on the prin- 
ciples and history of mathematics, and on 


‘points connected with the profession of an 


actuary, which he had practised for many 


years, although not attached to any office, and 


has published works on arithmetic, algebra, 
trigonometry, double algebra, the differential 


calculus, the calculus of functions, the theory of 
probabilities, life contingencies, the gnomonic 
projection, the use of the globes, formal logic, — 


arithmetical books (bibliographical), and a book 


called the “‘ Book of Almanacs,” by which the 
whole almanac of any year, past, present, or. 
future, in either style, may be turned to atonce. _ 
He wrote the articles on mathematics and some 


on astronomy in the Penny Cyclopedia, and 


many biographies in that work, his contribu-— 


tions to it constituting about one-sixth of the 
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twenty-seven volumes of that work; he also 
wrote many biographies for the ‘‘ Gallery of 
Portraits,” and in the uncompleted Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of the Useful Knowledge So- 
ciety, with’ lives of Newton and Halley in 
“‘ Knight’s British Worthies;” a series of ar- 
ticles in the ‘‘Companion to the Almanac,” 
1833-57; many memoirs and papers in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, the Philosophical Magazine, the Cam- 
bridge and Dublin Journal, Notes and Queries, 
ete. He also contributed to the publications 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, of the committee of which he was 
a member. He had for many years written in 
favor of the system of decimal coinage, which 
was recommended by a committee of the 
House of Commons, and, beginning with 1846, 
advocated large extensions. of logic, and pro- 
pounded a system, of which the most con- 
densed view is to be found in his ‘‘ Syllabus,” 
published in 1860. A somewhat angry contro- 
versy sprung up on this subject between Prof. 
De Morgan and Sir William Hamilton and his 
followers, which continued for many years, 
hinging principally on the question of logical 
quantity. 
DENIO, Hiram, LL. D., an American jurist, 
born at Rome, N. Y., May 21, 1799; died in 
Utica, N. Y., November 5, 1871. His early 
academical education was very thorough, and 
before he had completed his seventeenth year 
he entered upon the st&tdy of law, first with 
Judge Hathaway at Rome, and afterward 
with Messrs. Storrs & White, eminent law- 
yers of Whitesboro. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1821, and entered into partnership with 
Mr. W. Barnes, then practising in Rome. In 
1825 he was appointed, by the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, District Attorney, and held that 
office nine years. In the mean time, in July, 
1826, he became a resident of Utica, and a 
partner with his life-long friend, E. A. Wet- 
more, Esq., in the law firm of Wetmore & 
Denio. Mr. Denio was appointed, in 1834, a 
Circuit Judge for the Fifth Circuit, and then 
began the judicial career in which he won 
eminence, serving about four years. About 
1836 Judge Denio entered into partnership 
with the Hon. Ward Hunt. In June, 1853, he 
was appointed to fill a vacancy on the bench 
of the Court of Appeals, and twice afterward 
was elected to the same position, closing his 
career in 1866. He held other honorable posi- 
tions, such as Bank Commissioner and Clerk 
of the Supreme Court, and was from 1835 a 
useful and efficient trustee of Hamilton Ool- 
lege. In politics Judge Denio was a Democrat, 
but he was still more a patriot. He favored 
the Union cause during the war, voted for Lin- 
coln for President, and supported the war 
measures of the Government. His legal fame 
will rest upon the services which he rendered 
as Judge of the Court of Appeals. His deci- 
sion on the Metropolitan Police Law offended 
‘extreme Democrats at the time; but it illus- 
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trated his independent and non-partisan char- 
acter, and the party was compelled to recog- 
nize his fairness and his integrity by a renomi- 
nation. Judge Denio was regarded by his 
associates and the most eminent members of 
the bar as one of the ablest jurists that had 
ever sat on the bench of the Court of Appeals. 
He received the honorary degree of A. M. 
from Union College in 1829, and that of LL. D. 
from Hamilton College a few years since. 

DENMARK, a kingdom in Europe. King, 
Christian IX., born April 8, 1808; suc- 
ceeded King Frederick VII., November 15, 
1868. Heir, Prince Frederick, born June 3, 
1843; married to Princess Louisa of Sweden, 
July 28, 1869; oldest son born at Copen- 
hagen, September 27, 1870. A new Cabinet was 
appointed May 28, 1870, composed of the 
following members: Count Holstein-Holstein- 
borg, President of the Council; Rosenérnlehn, 
Foreign Affairs; Haffner, War and Marine, ad 
interim ; Fonnesbech, Interior; Krieger, Jus- 
tice; Fenger, Finance; Hall, Public Worship. 
Area of Denmark Proper, 14,698 English 
square miles; of the dependencies, Faroe, Ice- 
land, Danish settlements in Greenland, the 
islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, 
in the West Indies, 40,214 square miles. Min- 
ister of the United States in Denmark, M. J. 
Cramer (November, 1870). Minister of Den- 
mark in the United States, F. E. de Bille, ap- 
pointed .in 1867. According to the official 
census of February 1, 1870, the population of 
Denmark was as follows: 


Zealand, Moen, Samsoe................. 637,711 
Fiihnen, Langeland, Arroe............. 236,311 
BOLUS, PAUSCCR sce os cinigass secsdatioee 90,706 
ISOCR NO SIS Sat deee ss Vaaaise cet Tet 81,894 
SUB UG sarliis'sd vedsoed fd gue nleeid's sland dieeloor 788,119 

DOM ic tiedisteweree cee acudaide 1,784,741 


The population of the Danish dependencies 
was, in 1860, 124,020. The Faroe Island in 
1870 had 9,992 inhabitants; Copenhagen on 
February 1, 1870, had 181,291 inhabitants. 

The religious statistics of the kingdom in 
1870 were as follows: Lutherans, 1,770,759 ; 
Reformed, 1,430; Catholics, 1,585; Baptists, 
8,157; other Protestant sects, 791; Mormons, 
2,069; Jews 4,400. 

In the budget for the year 1871-72; the 
revenue is estimated at 20,954,063 rix-dollars ; 
the expenditures at 20,568,526. The public 
debt, on March 31, 1869, amounted to 116,- 
870,350 rix-dollars. The army, in 1869, was 
composed as follows: 


'First Call (Line and Reserve). Second Call. 
Officers. Men. Officers, Men, 
Infantry...... 730 26.750 287 12,127 
Cavalry...... 126 2,122 até tare 
Artillery..... 139 6,523 37 2,391 
Engineers.... 36 580 22 740 
Total... 1,031 35,975 346 15,258 


On a war-footing the total army numbered 
52,656, 
The fleet, in 1870, consisted of 32 steamers, 
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inclusive of 7 iron-clads, with an aggregate of 
$18 guns, 2 sailing-vessels, § gunboats, and 21 
transports. 

The imports in the year 1869~70 amounted 
to 18,280,000 hundred-weight; the exports, to 
8,220,000 hundred-weight.. 

The emigration from Copenhagen has been 
developed only during the last: few years. In 
1869 it amounted to 12,141 persons: (against 
5,600 in the year 1868); among the former, 
4.360 emigrants were Danes, while 6,514 were 
Swedes, etc. In 1870 the number of emigrants 
was 7,844, of whom 8,525 were Danes. The 
emigrants, with few exceptions, were bound 
for the United States. : 

The movement of shipping from 1868. to 
1870 was as follows: 


INLAND COURSE. . OUTWARD COURSE. . 
YEAR. x 
Vessels. pons Foupe Vessels. Tons, 
essels, ; 
1868-1869... ..|, 48,175 602,424: | 40,292 | 1,080,962; 
1869-1870..... 43.026 622.374 36,113 1,023,178 


The merchant navy, exclusive of vessels of 
less than four tons: 


Vessels, Tons, 


TROS eink vce enitiwdakepe can ac eye 2.770 174,348 © 
1860.3 Si US EO Ls ales a SLND 2,8 178,504 . 
BBO gas lenen Saghiet Vpn cba ds bdo «ane 2,808 178,646 


The railroads in operation in 1870 numbered 
415.7 miles. Thelength of the telegraph-lines 
in 1869 amounted to 1,214.86 miles, while the 
length of the wires was 3,268.3 miles. Num- 
ber of telegraph-offices, 89; number of inter- 
nal telegrams, 186,979 ; foreign telegrams, 160,- 
697; telegrams passing through the country, 
61,491: in all, 409,167. 

A great change has commenced in. the 
sentiments entertained by the Danish people 
with regard to Germany. Hitherto all politi- 
cal parties have favored a close alliance with 
France against Germany, for the purpose of 
recovering the northern (Danish) part of 
Schleswig. In 1871 several remarkable pam- 
phlets. were published, earnestly advocating 
the abandonment of this policy, and even ad- 
vising the Danish people to seek an alliance 


with Germany, The pamphlet which attracted, 


the greatest attention was one written by J. 
H. Bagger, a procurator of the Supreme Court 
(‘‘ Zeitbetrachtungen tiber Dinemark und 
Deutschland,” Bremen, 1871). The author 
says: “It is evident that in future Denmark 
must look for its support to no. other place 
than Berlin. I know this harsh word will 
offend the sensibilities of many thousands of 
my fellow-citizens, but this shall not hinder 
me openly to declare what I believe to be right 
and true.” He undertakes to prove two points: 
1. That the traditional alliance with France 
has never been for Denmark a blessing, but al- 
ways a calamity, and that no other result can 
be expected from any future combination, 
however favorable. 2. That whatever Den- 
mark in future may hope for or aim at, can be 
attained only by continuing on good terms 
with the powerful German Empire, and ad- 
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hering to the medesty which does not plan ot 
undertake any thing for which her resources 
are not sufficient. ‘* Whosoever,” he continues, 
‘‘ will learn from history, ought to know that 
the Danes belong to the same race as the Ger- 
mans, namely, the Gotho-Germanic, The re- 
lationship may every day be traced in lan- 
guage, customs, natural disposition, and has 
never failed to show itself in past centuries, 
especially in the circumstance that Denmark, 
and through her the North.in general, has de- 
rived the main portion of its civilization from 
Germany.” In view of the power of Ger- 
many, the author advises the Government to 
reduce its military and naval budget, as, from 
the heavy annual expenses which are now 
made every year for the army and the navy, 
no result can be expected except the bank- 
ruptey of the state... Honest peace and friend- 
ship with the German Empire must henceforth 
be the guiding principle of the foreign policy: 
of Denmark. Not to be effaced from the map 
of Europe must be. the chief aim of the Dan- 
ish people, and, to accomplish this, the Danes 
would do well to be contented if they aro 
permitted to live in peaceful retirement... 

The Danish branch of the International So- 
ciety was fully organized in 1871.- It then 
numbered about 1,500 members.) Its chief or- 
gan, Socialisten, had about 8,000 subscribers.* 

DIAMONDS. Prof. von Jeremejew, of St. 
Petersburg, announces the discovery. of dia- 
monds in great abund&nce, but of microscopic 
dimensions, in xanthophyllite, a rock occur- 
ring exclusively in the Schischimskinu Moun- 
tains, in the Urals. : For a long time he had 
made foliated minerals a special object of 
study, and on directing his attention to xan- 
thophyllite he found that it enclosed erystals 
which in form, by brilliancy of color, and 
marked convexity of crystal faces, reminded 
him of the diamond. On being burnt in oxy- 
gen, it was rendered certain that free carbon 
was present in the mineral. .Every precaution 
was taken to remove carbonates, carbonic 
acid, or hydrocarbons, that might possibly. be 
associated with it. The diamonds. are very 
irregularly distributed through the rock; at 
one spot being in. large numbers, at another 
wholly wanting, the color, of the mineral 
forming a good test of the relative quantity. 
Xanthophyllite is most generally yellow, but 
sometimes colorless, brown, gray, or greens 
It is in'the green variety that the most dia- 
monds occur, and especially when»the mineral 
is found in contact with the steatite or taleose 
slate.. Both the latter likewise enclose,micro> 
scopic diamonds, but less distinct. and numer- 
ous than those in the xanthophyllite.. When 
these: diamonds .are magnified 30. diameters, 
they are readily recognizable, and with 200 
diameters their crystalline form isseen to be 
that of the hexatetrahedron, combined with 
the tetrahedron, the faces. of the first form 
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being distinctly convex, those of the latter 
flat: Most of the crystals are colorless and 
quite transparent; some have a pale-brown 
tint. They are'symmetrically disposed in th 
matrix. fs 

Three analyses by Meitzendorff indicate the 
following as the composition of the mineral: 
Silica, 16.30; alumina, 43.95; iron oxide, 2.81; 
magnesia, 19.31; lime, 13.26; soda, 0.61; 
water, 4.33; total, 100.57. Some of the num- 
bers are those of the American mineral, din- 
tonite. ; 

“As long as the diamond was only found 
in alluvial deposits, in land associated with 
metals and minerals of various kinds, the 
most varied theories have been held regard- 
ing the mode of its formation. Since, how- 
ever, it has been met with in the Brazilian 
itacolumite, the scientific views as to its origin 
-havye been confined. within much narrower 
limits. The explanation, however, which has 
gained acceptance is that ascribing its pro- 
duction to the Neptunian process by the slow 
decomposition of hydrocarbons... The pres- 
ence of the diamond in xanthophyllite, lying 
in beds of talcose slate and steatite, fully sup- 
ports the earlier expressed opinion that the 
gem was of aqueous origin. Though we as 
yet know nothing of the means whereby free 
carbon has been converted into erystallized 
diamond, we cannot avoid regarding the water 
and carbonic acid, occupying cavities in xan- 
thophyllite, tale, and other minerals, as taking 
an important part in the last stage of that 
“mysterious ‘process to which this. beautiful 
gem owes its origin.” 

_ Diamond-hunting continued to be prosecuted 
with great success in South Africa during 
the year. Several fine gems, ranging from 60 
to 100 carats (uncut), were reported to have 
been found, ‘A large number of the South 
African diamonds which had arrived in Lon- 
don were of an inferior description, compared 
to the Indian or the Brazilian gems. Full re- 
turns of the diamond production of South 
Africa for 1871 are delayed; but the figures 
of shipments for the previous two years are 
as follows: Shipped in 1869, 141 diamonds, 
valued at £7,405; in 1870, 5,661 diamonds, 
valued at £124,910, to which must be added 
the “Star of South Africa” and others sent 
to Europe by private hands, and worth (esti- 
mated) about £15,000. Toward the close of 
1871 the most extravagant reports came from 
the diamond-fields—among others, that two 
gems, weighing 1,000 carats each, had been 
found. 
_DIMICK, Brevet Brigadier-General Justi, 
- colonel First Artillery, U.S. A., born in Hart- 
ford County, Conn., in 1800; died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 13,1871. He received 
his military education at West Point, where 
he graduated in 1819, and was immediately 
appointed second-lieutenant of light artillery. 
In 1824 he was promoted first-lieutenant, and 
in 1834 received the brevet of captain for 


faithful service ten years in one grade. 
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Tn 
1835 he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
and in 1836 was brevetted major for gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the war against 
the Florida Indians. .He was engaged in the 


‘suppression of the Canada-border disturbances 


at Rouse’s' Point, New York, in 1838~’39, In 
1845 he was ordered to Texas as lientenant- 
colonel, Artillery Battalion of the ‘ Army of 
Occupation.” During the war with Mexico 
he was engaged in the battles of Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, Contreras, Churubusco, 
and Chapultepec, where he was wounded. He 
was in the skirmish at La Hoya, in the assault 
and capture of the city of Mexico; and after- 
ward was given’the command of Vera Cruz. 
For gallant and meritorious conduct in these 
actions, he was brevetted lieutenant-colonel, 
August. 20, 1847, and colonel, September 13, 
1847. He served in the Florida hostilities of 
1849-50. April 1, 1850, he was promoted 
major.’ ‘In 1854~’55 he was a member of the 
board on the armament of fortifications. Octo- 


ber 5, 1857, he was made lieutenant-colonel 


of the Second Artillery. In 1859 he was or- 
dered to the Western frontier, and the same 
year was placed in command of the Artillery 
School for Practice, at Fortress Monroe. 
October 26, 1861, he was appointed colonel 
of the First Artillery. From 1861-’64 he was 
in command of the depot of prisoners of war 
at Fort Warren, Massachusetts. In 1864 he 
was appointed governor of the Soldiers’ Home, 
near Washington, D.C., where he remained 
until 1868. _He was honorably retired from 
active service, August 1, 1863, being over “the 
age of sixty-two years.” May 13, 1865, he 
was brevetted brigadier-general for long, gal- 
lant, and faithful service to his country. 

DIPLOMATIO CORRESPONDENCE AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. | Great Betrarm.— 
The most important portion of the diplomatic 
correspondence of 1871, on the part of the 
United States, embraces the correspondence 
and relations with Great Britain. As early as 
January 26th, Sir Edward Thornton, the Brit- 
ish minister at Washington, under instructions 
from his Government, writes to Secretary Fish, 
proposing a joint commission, as follows: 

Her Majesty’s Government deem it of importance 
to the. good relations which they are ever anxious 
should subsist and be strengthened between the 
United States and Great Britain that a friendly and 
complete understanding should be come to between 
the two Governments as to. the extent of the rights 
which belong to the citizens of the United States and 
her. Majesty’s subjects, respectively, with reference 
to the fisheries on the coasts of her Majesty’s posses- 
sions in North America, and as to any other ques- 
tions between them which affect the relations of the 
United States toward those possessions. 

As the consideration of these matters would, how- 
ever, involve investigations of a somewhat compli- 
eated nature, and as it is very desirable that they 
should be thoroughly examined, I am directed by 
Lord Granville to propose to the Government of the 
United States the appointment of a joint high com- 
mission, which sh 3 composed of members to be 
named by each Government, shall hold its sessions 
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at Washington, and shall treat of and discuss the 
mode of settling the different questions which have 
arisen out of the fisheries, as well as those which 
affect the relations of the United States toward her 
Majesty’s possessions in North America, 

lam contident that this proposal will be met by your 
Government in the same cordial spirit of friendship 
which has induced her Majesty’s Government to ten- 
der it, and I cannot doubt that in that case the result 
will not fail to contribute to the maintenance of the 
good relations between the two countries, which I 
am convinced the Government of the United States, 
as well as that of her Majesty, equally have at heart. 


On the 80th the Secretary replies by a ref- 
erence to the preceding note, and says: 


I have laid your note before the President, who in- 
structs me to say that he shares with her Majesty’s 
Government the appreciation of the i of a 
friendly and complete understanding between the 
two Governments with reference to the subjects spe- 
cially suggested for the consideration of the proposed 
joint high commission, and he fully recognizes the 
friendly spirit which has prompted the proposal. 

The President is, however, of the opinion that, 
without the adjustment of a class of questions not 
alluded to in your note, the proposed high commis- 
sion would fail to establish the permanent relations 
and the sincere, substantial, and lasting friendship 
between the two Governments which, in common 
with bee Majesty’s Government, he desires should 
prevail. 

He thinks that the removal of the differences 
which arose during the rebellion in the United 
States, and which have existed since then, growing 
out of the acts committed by the several vessels 
which have given rise to the claims generally known 
as the ‘* Alabama claims,’’ will also be essential to 
the restoration of cordial and amicable relations be- 
tween the two Governments. 

He directs me to say that, should her Majesty’s 
Government accept this view of this matter, and 
assent that this subject also may be treated of by the 
proposed high commission, and may thus be put in 
the way of a final and amicable settlement, this Gov- 
ernment will, with much pleasure, appoint high com- 
missioners on the part of the United States, to meet 
those who may be appointed on behalf:of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and will spare no efforts to 
secure, at the earliest practicable moment, a just and 
amicable arrangement of all the questions which 
now unfortunately stand in the way of an entire and 
abiding friendship between the two nations. 


On the 1st of February Mr. Thornton sent 
an approval of the suggestions of the President 
through Secretary Fish, to include the “ Ala- 
bama claims” among the subjects to be con- 
sidered; thus: : 


With reference to that part of your note in which 
you state that the President thinks that the removal 
of the differences which arose during the rebellion 
in the United States, and which have existed since 
then, growing out of the acts committed by the sev- 
eral vessels, which have given rise to the claims 
genet known as the “* Alabama claims,’’ will also 

e essential to the restoration of cordial and amicable 
relations between the two Governments, I have the 
honor to inform you that I have submitted to Earl 
Granville the opinion thus expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the friendliness of which, 
I beg you to believe, I fully appreciate. 

I am now authorized by his lordship to state that 
it would give her Majesty’s Government great satis- 
faction if the claims commonly known by the name 
of the ‘* Alabama claims” were submitted to the 
consideration of the same high commission ng which 
her Majesty’s Government have proposed that the 
questions relating to the British possessions in North 
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America should be discussed ; provided that all other 
claims, both of British subjects and citizens of the 
United States arising out of acts committed during 
the recent civil war in this country, are similarly re- 
ferred to the same commission. The expressions 
made use of in the name of the President in your 
above-mentioned note, with regard to the ‘* Alabama 
claims,’’ convince me that the Government of the 
United States will consider it of importance that 
these causes of dispute between the two countries 
should also at the same time be done away with, and 
that you will enable me to convey to my Government 
the assent of the President to the addition which 
they thus propose to the duties of the high commis- 
sion, and which cannot fail to make it more certain 
that its labors will lead to the removal of all differ- 
ences between the two countries. 


The reply of the Secretary, dated February 
8d, was as follows: 


I have laid your note before the President, and 
he has directed me to express the satisfaction with 
which he has received the intelligence that Earl 
Granville has authorized you to state that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has accepted the views of this 
Government as to the disposition to be made of the 
so-called ‘‘ Alabama claims.’ 

He also directs me to say, with reference to the 
remainder of your note, that if there be other and 
further claims of British subjects or of American 
citizens growing out of acts committed during the 
recent civil war in this country,‘he assents to the 
propriety of their reference to the same high com- 
mission ; but he suggests that the high commissioners 
shall consider only such claims of this description as 
may be presented by the Governments of the respec- 
tive claimants at an early day, to be agreed upon by 
the commissioners. 


On February 9th President Grant sent a 
message to the Senate, in which were nomi- 
nated the following gentlemen as the commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States, viz. ; 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State; Hon. 


Samuel Nelson, Associate Justice of the United _ 


States Supreme Court ; Hon. Robt. C. Schenck, 
Minister to England ; Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, 
late Attorney-General of the United States; 


and Hon. George H. Williams, United States — 


Senator from Oregon. 

On the part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Queen Victoria appointed the members of 
the commission, and designated them as fol- 


lows: George Frederick Samuel, Earl de 


Grey and Earl of Ripon, Viscount Goderich, 


Baron Grantham, a baronet, a peer of our | 


United Kingdom, President of our Most Hon- 
orable Privy Council, Knight of our Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, etc., ete.; our 
right-trusty and well-beloved councillor, Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote, Baronet, a member 
of Parliament, Companion of our Most Hon- 
orable: Order of the Bath, ete., ete.; our 
trusty and well-beloved Sir Edward Thornton, 
Knight Commander of our Most Honorable 
Order of the Bath, our Envoy Extraordinary 


and Minister Plenipotentiary to our good 


friends the United States of America; our 
trusty and well-beloved Sir John Alexander 
Macdonald, Knight Commander of our Most 
Honorable Order of the Bath, a member of our 
Privy Council for Canada and Minister of Jus- 
tice and Attorney-General of our Dominion 


a 


you to avail yourse 
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of Canada; and our trusty and well-beloved 
Montague Bernard, Esquire, Chichele Professor 
of International Law in the University of Ox- 
ford. 

To each one of the commissioners on the 
part of the United States the following letter 


- of instructions was addressed by the writer as 


Secretary of State: — 
DEPARTMENT oF SraTE, : 
Wasnineton, February 22, 1871. 

Sir: Your high character and experience in public 
affairs, and the familiarity which your long service 
under the Federal Government has given you of the 
questions to be discussed and treated by the Joint 
Commission, of which you have been appointed a 
member, seem to render unnecessary any instructions 
upon the questions that will come under the consid- 
eration of that i & Another consideration, more 

ersonal to the undersigned, forbids an attempt on 

is part to give instructions to his associates on the 
commission. You will receive herewith a confiden- 
tial memorandum, embodying a reference to corre- 
spondence of this ‘Department, and to the history of 
several of the questions which may be discussed by 
the Commission, viz. : 

1. The fisheries. 

2. The navigation of the St. Lawrence, 

8. Reciprocal trade between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

4, Northwest water-boundary and the island of 
San Juan. 

5. The claims of the United States against Great 
Britain on account of acts committed by rebel 
cruisers. 

6. Claims of British subjects against the United 
States for losses and injuries arising out of acts com- 
mitted during the recent civil war in the United States. 

It is hoped that this memorandum, which has been 
prepared in this Department, may aid you, by its 
references, in the consideration of the several ques- 


tions on which it treats. The President commits the 


discussion and treatment of the several questions to 
the joint discretion of yourself and your associates. 
The sittings of the Commission being in this city, 
you will have the o perrany of which he expects 
, of consulting with him from 
time to time, and upon any points in which you may 
have serious doubts, and you can also cautiously 
and confidentially ascertain the views and opinions 
of Senators to whom, in case your negotiations shall 
result in a treaty or convention, that result must 
be submitted for their constitutional advice and 
consent. 
- One point not referred to in the accompanying 
memorandum will probably be brought to the con- 
sideration of the Joint Commission, viz., some 
+ Sapaes between the two Governments defining 
their respective rights and duties as neutrals in case 


the other Gevernment be engaged in war with a. 


third power. It is enough that the subject be indi- 
cated and your attention to it asked as one of the 
important questions that may engage the considera- 
tions of the Commission. The President hopes that 
whatever principles may be established or recognized 
in connection with this subject shall be considered 


equally applicable to the period covered by the late 


civil war in this country and the future. 
_ Ihave the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
ehita HAMILTON FISH. 


- The commissioners first assembled in Wash- 


ington on February 27th, when their fall pow- 
ers were respectively produced, and found to 
be satisfactory, and copies thereof were ex- 
changed. | 

It was proposed by the British commission- 
ers that Mr. Fish, Secretary of State of the 


United States, should preside. The United 
States commissioners stated that, although 
appreciating the proposal, they did not con- 
sider it necessary that a president should be 
named. The commissioners, on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Fish, requested Lord Tenterden, 
secretary to the British Commission, and Mr. 
Bancroft Davis, Assistant-Secretary of State 
of the United States, acting as secretary to the 
United States Commission, to undertake the 
duties of joint protocolists. The commission- 
ers then agreed that the subjects for discussion 
should be those mentioned in the above cor- 
respondence, dated in January and February, 
which had taken place between the two Gov- 
ernments. 

On March 4th, the commissioners having 
met, the protocol of the conference held on 
the 27th of February was read and confirmed. 
At the commencement of the conference the 
United States commissioners called attention to 
the provision in the Constitution of the United 
States, by which’ the advice and consent of the 
Senate is required for the ratification of any 
treaty which'may bé signed under the author- 
ity of the President. The British commis- 
sioners stated that they were acquainted with 
this provision. The commissioners then pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of the matters 
referred to them. 

All the protocols, from the third to the 
thirty-fourth inclusive, are precisely the same, 
and read as follows: 

The High Commissioners having met, the protocol 
of the conference held on the —— of —— was read 
and confirmed. The High Commissioners then pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of the matters referred 
to them. The conference was adjourned to the 
— of —. J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS, 

TENTERDEN. 


On May 8d, the commissioners having met, 
the American commissioners produced the fol- 
lowing further full power, under the seal of 
the United States, authorizing them to con- 
clude and sign a treaty: 


Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States of 
America, to all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting : 

Know ye that whereas, by my power, bearing date 
the 10th day of February last, Hamilton Fish, Secre- 
tary of State, Robert C. Schenck, envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain, 
Samuel Nelson, an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Ebenezer R. Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, and George Hi. Williams, of Oregon, 
were authorized to meet the commissioners ap- 
pointed, or to be appointed, on behalf of her Britan- 
nic Majesty, and with them to treat and discuss the 
mode of settlement of the different questions which 
should come before them ; 

And whereas that meeting and discussion have 
taken place, and the said mode of settlement has 
been agreed upon: 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, President 
of the United States, do hereby appoint the said 
Hamilton Fish, Robert C. Schenck, Samuel Nelson, 
Ebenezer R. Hoar, and George H. Williams, jointly 
and poyeralty, plenipotentiaries for and in behalf of 
the United States, and do authorize them, and any 
or either of them, to conclude and sign any treaty or 
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treaties touching the premises, for the final ratifica- 
tion of the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, if such 
advice and consent be given. 

In witness whereof I have caused the seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington, 

the second day of May, in the year of our 

[u.s.] Lord one thousand eight hundred and 

seventy-one, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the ninety-fifth. 

By the President: U. 8. GRANT, 

Hamitton Fisu, Secretary of State. 

This full power was examined by the Brit- 
ish commissioners, and found satisfactory. 

The joint commissioners determined that 
they would embody in a protocol a statement 
containing an account of the negotiations upon 
the various subjects included in the treaty, 
and they instructed the joint protocolists to 
prepare such an account in the order in which 
the subjects are to stand in the treaty. 
XXXVI.— Protocol of Conference between the High 

Commissioners on the ‘agi of the United States of 

America and the High Commissioners on the part 

of Great Britain. rt 
‘Wasuineton, May 4, 1871. 

On May 4th, the commissioners having met, 
the statement prepared by the joint protocol- 
ists, in accordance with the request of the 
_ joint high commissioners at the last confer- 
ence, was then read as follows: 

ARTICLES I. TO XI. 

At the conference held on the 8th of March 
the American commissioners stated that the 
people and Government of the United States 
felt that they had sustained a great wrong, and 
that great injuries and losses were inflicted 
upon their commerce and their material inter- 
ests by the course and conduct of Great Brit- 
ain during the recent rebellion in the United 
States; that what had occurred in Great 
Britain and her colonies during that period 
had given rise to feelings in the United States 
which the people of the United States did not 
desire to cherish toward Great Britain; that 
the history of the Alabama, and other cruis- 
ers, which had been fitted out, or armed, or 
equipped, or which had received augmentation 
of force in Great Britain, or in her colonies, 
and of the operations of those vessels, showed 
extensive direct losses in the capture and de- 
struction of a large number of yessels, with 
their cargoes, and in the heavy national ex- 
penditures in the pursuit of the cruisers, and 
indirect injury in the transfer of a large part 
of the American commercial marine to the 
British flag, in the enhanced payments of in- 
surance, in the prolongation of the war, and 
in the addition of a large sum to the cost of 
the war and the suppression of the rebellion, 
and also showed that Great Britain, by reason 
of failure in the proper observance of her 
duties as a neutral, had become justly liable 
for the acts of those eruisers and of their 
tenders; that the claims for the loss and de- 
struction of private property which had thus 
far been presented amounted to about fourteen 


of arbitration. 
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millions of dollars, without interest, which 
amount was liable to be greatly increased by 
claims which had not been presented; that 
the cost to which the Government had been 
put in the pursuit of cruisers could easily be 
ascertained by certificates of Government ac- 
counting officers; that, in the hope of an ami- 
cable settlement, no estimate was made of the 
indirect losses, without prejudice, however, to 
the right to indemnification on their account 
in -the event of no such settlement being 
made. 

The American commissioners further stated 
that they hoped that the British commis- 
sioners would be able to place upon record an 
expression of regret. by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. for the depredations committed. by the 
vessels whose acts were now under. discussion. 
They also proposed that the Joint High Com- 
mission should agree upon a sum which should 
be paid by Great. Britain to the United States 
in satisfaction of all the claims and the inter 
est thereon. i 

The British commissioners replied that her 
Majesty’s Government could not admit that 
Great Britain had failed to discharge toward 
the United States the duties imposed on her 
by the rules of international law, or that she 
was justly liable to make good to the United 
States the losses occasioned by the acts of the 
cruisers to which the American commissioners 
had referred. ‘They reminded the American 
commissioners that several vessels, suspected 
of being designed to cruise against the United 
States, including two iron-clads, had been ar- 
rested or detained by the British Government, 
and that that Government had in some in- 
stances not confined itself to the discharge of 
international obligations, however widely con- 
strued, as, for instance, when it acquired, at a 
great cost to the country, the control of the 
Anglo-Chinese flotifla, which, it was appre- 
hended, might be used against the United 
States. ie 

They added that although Great Britain had, 
from the beginning, disavowed any responsi- 
bility for the acts of the Alabama, and the 
other vessels, she had already shown her will- 
ingness, for the sake of the maintenance of 
friendly relations with the United States, to 


‘adopt the principle of arbitration, provided 


that. a fitting arbitrator could be found, and 
that an agreement could be come to as to the 
points to which arbitration should apply. They 
would, therefore, abstain from replying in de- 
tail to the statement of the American commis- 
sioners, in the hope that the necessity for en- 
tering upon a lengthened controversy might 
be obviated by the adoption of so fair a mode 
of settlement as that which they were in- 
structed to propose; and they had now to re- 
peat, on behalf of their Government, the offe 
The American commissioners expressed 
their regret at this decision .of the British com- 
missioners, and said farther that they could 
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not consent to submit the question of the lia- 
pility of her Majesty’s Government to arbitra- 
tion unless the principles which should govern 
the arbitrator in the consideration of the facts 
could be first agreed upon. 

The British commissioners replied that they 
had no authority to agree to a submission of 
these claims to an arbitrator. with instructions 
as to the principles which should govern him 
in the consideration of them. They said that 
they should be willing to consider what prin- 
ciples should be adopted for observance in 
future; but that they were of opinion that 
the best mode of conducting an arbitration 
was to submit the facts to the arbitrator, and 
leave him free to decide upon them after hear- 
ing such arguments as might be necessary. 

The American commissioners replied that 
they were willing to consider what principles 
should be laid down for observance in similar 
cases in future, with the understanding that 
any principles that should be agreed upon 
should be held to be applicable to the facts in 
respect to the Alabama claims, 


The British commissioners replied that they . 


could not admit that there had been any vio- 
lation of existing principles of international 
law, and that their instructions did not author- 
ize them to accede to a proposal for laying 
down rules for. the guidance of the arbitrator ; 
but that they would make known to their 
Government the views of the American com- 
missioners on the subject. 

At the respective conferences on March 9th, 
_ March 10th, March 13th, and March 14th, the 
Joint High Commission considered the form of 
the declaration of principles or rules which 
the American commissioners desired to ‘see 
adopted for the instruction of the arbitrator, 
and laid down for observance by the two Goy- 
ernments in future. 

_ At the close of the conference of the 14th 
of March the British commissioners reserved 
several questions for the consideration of 
their Government. 

At the conference on the 5th of April the 

British commissioners stated that they were 
instructed by her Majesty’s Government to 
declare that her Majesty’s Government could 
not assent to the proposed rules as a state- 
ment of principles of international law which 
were in force at the time when the Alabama 
claims arose, but that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in order to evince its desire of strength- 
ening the friendly relations between the two 
‘countries, and to make satisfactory provis- 
ion for the future, agreed that, in deciding 
‘the questions between the two countries aris- 
ing out of those claims, the arbitrator should 
assume that her Majesty’s Government had 
undertaken to act upon the principles set forth 
‘in the rules which the American commis- 
sioners had proposed, viz.: * / 

» That a neutral government is bound, first, 
to use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, 
arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, 

VoL. x1.—17 <A 
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of any vessel which it has reasonable ground 
to believe is intended to cruise or carry on 
war against a power with which it is at peace; 
and also to use like diligence to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel 
intended to cruise or carry on war as above, 
such vessel having been specially adapted, in 
whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to 
warlike use. 

Secondly. Not to permit or suffer either 
belligerent to make use of its ports or waters 
as the base of naval operations against the 
other, or for the purpose of the renewal or 
augmentation of military supplies or arms, or 
the recruitment of men. 

Thirdly. To exercise due diligence in its 
own ports or waters, and, as to all persons 
within its jurisdiction, to prevent any viola- 
tion of the foregoing obligations and duties. 

It being a condition of this undertaking, 
that these obligations should in future be held 
to be binding internationally between the two 
countries. 

It was also settled that, in deciding the mat- 
ters submitted to him, the arbitrator should be 
governed by the foregoing rules, which had 
been agreed upon as rules to be taken as ap- 
plicable to the case, and by such principles of 
international law, not inconsistent therewith, 
as the arbitrator should determine to have 
been applicable to the case. 

The Joint High Commission then proceeded 
to consider the form of submission and the 
manner of constituting a tribunal of arbitration. 

At the conferences on the 6th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 12th of April, the Joint High Com- 
mission considered and discussed the form of 
submission, the manner of the award, and the 
mode of selecting the arbitrators, 

The American commissioners, referring to 
the hope which they had expressed on the 8th 
of March, inquired whether the British com- 
missioners were prepared to place upon record 
an expression of regret by her Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment for the depredations committed by 
the vessels whose acts were now under dis- 
cussion; and the British commissioners re- 
plied that they were authorized to express, in 
a friendly spirit, the regret felt by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the escape, under 
whatever circumstances, of the Alabama and 
other vessels from British ports, and for the 
depredations committed by those vessels. 

The American commissioners accepted this. 
expression of regret as very satisfactory to: 
them and as a token of kindness, and said that: 
they felt sure it would be so received by the 
Government and people of the United States. 

In the conference on the 13th of April the 
treaty articles I. to XI. were agreed to. 


ARTICLES XII. TO XVII. 

At the conference on the 4th or March it. 
was agreed to consider the subjects referred to: 
the Joint High Commission by the respective 
Governments in the order in which they ap- 
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peared in the correspondence between Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton and Mr. Fish, and to defer the 
consideration of the adjustment of “all other 
claims, both of British subjects and citizens 
of the United States, arising out of acts com- 
mitted during the recent civil war in this 
country,” as described by Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton in his letter of February 1st, until the sub- 
jects referred to in the previous letters should 
have been disposed of. 

The American commissioners said that they 
supposed that they were right in their opinion 
that British laws prohibit British subjects 


from owning slaves; they therefore inquired — 


whether any claim for slaves, or for alleged 
property or interest in slaves, can or will be 
presented by the British Government, or in 
behalf of any British subject, under the treaty 
now being negotiated, if there be in the treaty 
no express words excluding such claims. 

The British commissioners replied that by 
the law of England British subjects had long 
been prohibited from purchasing or dealing 
in slaves, not only within the dominions of the 
British crown but in any foreign country; 
and that they had no hesitation in saying that 
no claim on behalf of any British subject, for 
slaves or for any property or interest in slaves, 
would be presented by the British Government. 

Referring to the paragraph in Sir Edward 
Thornton’s letter of January 26th, relating to 
“the mode of séttling the different questions 
which have arisen out of the fisheri¢s, as well 
as all those which affect the relations of the 
United States toward her Majesty’s posses- 
sions in North America,” the British commis- 
sioners proposed that the Joint High Commis- 
sion should consider the claims for injuries 
which the people of Canada had suffered from 
what were known as the Fenian raids. 

The American commissioners objected to 
this, and it was agreed that the subject might 
be brought up again by the British commis- 
sioners in connection with the subjects re- 
ferred to by Sir Edward Thornton in his letter 
of February ist. 

At the conference on the 14th of April, the 
Joint High Commission took into consideration 
the subjects mentioned by Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton in that letter. 

The British commissioners proposed that a 
commission for the consideration of these 
claims should be appointed, and that the con- 
vention of 1853 should be followed as a pre- 
cedent. This was agreed to, except that it 
was settled that there should be a third com- 
missioner instead of an umpire. 

At the conference on the 15th of April, the 
treaty articles XII. to XVII. were agreed to. 

At the conference on the 26th of April, the 
British commissioners again brought before 
the Joint High Commission the claims of the 
people of Canada for injuries suffered from the 
Fenian raids. They said that they were’ in- 

structed to present these claims, and to state 
that they were regarded by her Majesty's Goy- 
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ernment as coming within the class of subjects 
indicated by Sir Edward Thornton, in his let- 
ter of January 26th, as subjects for the consid- 
eration of the Joint High Commission. 

The American commissioners‘ replied that 
they were ‘instructed to say that the Govern- 
ment of the United States did not regard these 
claims as coming within the class of subjects in- 
dicated in that letter as subjects for the consid- 
eration of the Joint High Commission, and that 
they were without any authority from their 
Government to consider them, They there- 
fore declined to do so. 

The British commissioners stated that, as the 
subject was understood not to be within the 
scope of the instructions of the American com- 
missioners, they must refer to their Govern- 
ment for further instructions upon it. 

At the conference on the 8d of May, the 
British commissioners stated that they were 
instructed by their Government to express 
their regret that the American: commissioners 
were without authority to deal with the ques- 
tion of the Fenian raids, and they inquired 
whether that was still the case. 

The American commissioners’ replied that 
they could see no reason to vary the reply 
formerly given to this proposal; that in their 
view the subject was not embraced in the 
scope of the correspondence between Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton and Mr. Fish under either of 
the letters of the former; and that they did 
not feel justified in entering upon the consid- 
eration of any class of claims not contemplated 
at the time of the creation of the present com- 
mission, and that the claims now referred to 
did not commend themselves to their favor. - 

The British high commissioners said that 
under these circumstances they would not urge 
further that the settlement of these claims 
should be included in the present treaty, and 
that they had the less difficulty in doing so, as 
a portion of the claims were of a constructive 
and inferential character. . 


ARTICLES XVIII. TO XXV. 


' At the conference on the 6th of March, the 
British commissioners stated that they were 
prepared to discuss the question of the fish- 
eries, either in detail or generally, so as either 
to enter into an examination of the respective 
rights of the two ‘countries under the Treaty 


‘of 1818 and the general law of nations, or to 


approach at once the settlement of the ques- 
tion on a comprehensive basis. 

The American commissioners said that with 
the view of avoiding the discussion of matters 
which subsequent negotiation might render it 
unnecessary to enter into, they thought it 
would be preferable to adopt the latter course, 
and inquired what, in that case, would be the 
basis which the British commissioners desired 
to propose. — : 

The British commissioners replied that they 
considered that the reciprocity treaty of June — 
5, 1854, should be restored in principle. 
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The American commissioners declined to 
assent to a renewal of the former reciprocity 
treaty. 

The British commissioners then suggested 

that, if any considerable modification were 
made in the tariff arrangements of that treaty, 
the coasting-trade of the United States and of 
her Britannic Majesty’s possessions in North 
America should be reciprocally thrown open, 
and that the navigation of the river St. Law- 
rence and of the Canadian canals should be 
also thrown open to the citizens of the United 
States on terms of equality with British sub- 
jects. 
The American commissioners declined this 
proposal, and objected to a negotiation on the 
basis of the reciprocity treaty.. They said that 
that treaty had proved unsatisfactory to the 
people of the United States, and consequently 
had been terminated by notice from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in pursuance of 
its provisions. Its renewal was not in their 
interest, and would not be in accordance with 
the sentiments of their people. They further 
said that they were not at liberty to treat of 
the opening of the coasting-trade of the United 
States to the subjects of her Majesty residing 
in her possessions in North America. It was 
agreed that the questions relating to the navi- 
gation of the river St. Lawrence, and of the 
Canadian canals, and to other commercial ques- 
tions affecting Canada, should be treated by 
themselves, ) 

The subject of the fisheries was further dis- 
cussed at the conferences on the 7th, 20th, 
22d, and 25th of March. The American com- 
missioners stated that, if the value of the in- 
shore fisheries could be ascertained, the United 
States might prefer to purchase, for a sum of 
money, the right to enjoy, in perpetuity, the 
use of these inshore fisheries in common with 
British fishermen, and mentioned one million 
dollars as the sum they were prepared to offer. 
The British commissioners replied that this 
offer was, they thought, wholly inadequate, 
and that no arrangement would be acceptable 
of which the admission into the United States, 
free of duty, of fish, the produce of the Brit- 
ish fisheries, did not. form a part, adding that 
any arrangement for the acquisition by pur- 
chase of the inshore fisheries, in perpetuity, 
was open to grave objection. 

The American commissioners inquired if it 
would be necessary to refer any arrangement 
for purchase to the colonial or provincial Par- 
liaments. 

The British commissioners explained that 
the fisheries within the limits of maritime ju- 
risdiction were the property of the several 
British colonies, and that it would be neces- 
sary to refer any arrangement, which might 
affect colonial property or rights, to the colo- 
nial or provincial Parliaments; and that legis- 
lation would also be required on the part of 
the Imperial Parliament. During these dis- 
cussions the British commissioners contended 
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that these inshore fisheries were of great value, 
and that the most satisfactory arrangement: 
for their use would be a reciprocal tariff ar- 
rangement, and reciprocity in the coasting- 
trade; and the. American commissioners re- 
plied that their value was overestimated ; that 
the United States desired to secure their en- 
joyment, not for their commercial or intrinsic 
value, but for the purpose of removing a 
source of irritation; and that they could hold 
out no hope that the Congress of the United 
States would give its assent to such a tariff ar- 
rangement as was proposed, or to any extend- 
ed plan of reciprocal.free admission of the 
products of the two countries; but that, inas- 
much as one branch of Congress had recently, 
more than once, expressed itself in favor of 
the abolition of duties on coal and salt, they 
would propose that coal, salt, and fish, be re- 
ciprocally admitted free; and that, inasmuch 
as Congress had removed the duty from a por- 
tion of the lumber heretofore subject to duty, 
and as the tendency of legislation in the 
United States was toward the reduction of 
taxation and of duties. in proportion to the re- 
duction of the public debt and expenses, they 
would further propose that lumber be admit- 
ted free from duty from and after the first of 
July, 1874, subject to the approval of Congress, 
which was necessary on all questions affecting 
import duties, 

The British commissioners, at the confer- 
ence on the 17th of April, stated that they had 
referred this offer to their Government, and 
were instructed to inform the American com- 
missioners that it was regarded as inadequate, 
and that her Majesty’s Government consid- 
ered that free lumber should be granted at 
once, and that the proposed tariff concessions 
should be supplemented by a money payment. 

The American commissioners then stated 
that they withdrew the proposal which they 
had previously made of the reciprocal free ad- 
mission of coal, salt, and fish, and of lumber 
after July 1, 1874; that that proposal had been 
made entirely in the interest of a peaceful set- 
tlement, and for the purpose of removing a 
source of irritation and of anxiety; that its 
value had been beyond the commercial or in- 
trinsic value of the rights to have been ac- 
quired in return; and that. they, could not 
consent to an arrangement on the basis now 
proposed by the British commissioners; and 
they renewed their proposal. to pay a money 
equivalent for the use of the inshore fisheries. 
They further proposed that, in case the two 
Governments should not be able to agree upon 
the sum to be paid as such an equivalent, the 
matter should be referred to an impartial com- 
mission for determination. 

The British commissioners replied that this 
proposal was one on which they had no in- 
structions, and that it would not be possible 
for them to come to any arrangement except 
one for a term. of years and involving the con- 
cession of free fish and fish-oil by the Ameri- 
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can commissioners, but that, if free fish and 
fish-oil were conceded, they would inquire of 
their Government whether they were prepared 
to assent to a reference to arbitration as to 
money payment. © 

The American commissioners replied that 
they were willing, subject to the action of 
Congress, to concede free fish and fish-oil as 
an equivalent for the use of the inshore fish- 
eries, and to make the arrangement for a term 
of years; that they were of opinion that free 
fish and fish-oil would be more than an equiva- 
lent for those fisheries, but that they were also 
willing to agree to a reference to determine 
that question and the amount of any money 
payment that might be found necessary to 
complete an equivalent, it being understood 
that legislation would be needed before any 
payment could be made. 

The subject was further discussed in the con- 
ferences of April 18th and 19th, and, the British 
commissioners having referred the last proposal 
to their Government and received instructions 
to accept it, the treaty articles XVIII. to XXV. 
were agreed to at the conference on the 22d 
of April. ; 


ARTICLES XXVIII. TO XXXII. 


At the conference on the 6th of March the 
British commissioners proposed that the reci- 
procity treaty of June 5, 1854, should be re- 
stored in principle, and that, if any considera- 
ble modifications in the tariff arrangements in 
force under it were made, the coasting-trade 
of the United States and of her Britannic 
Majesty’s possessions in North America should 
be reciprocally thrown open, and that the 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence and of 
the Canadian canals should be thrown open 
to the citizens of the United States on terms 
of equality with British subjects. 

The American commissioners declined this 
proposal, and in the subsequent negotiations 
the question of the fisheries was treated by 
itself. 

At the conference on the 17th of March the 
Joint High Commission considered the subject 
of the American improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the St. Clair Flats. 

At the conference on the 18th of March the 
questions of the navigation of the river St. 
Lawrence and the canals and the other subjects 
connected therewith were taken up. 

The American commissioners proposed to 
take into consideration the question of transit 
of goods in bond through Canada and the 
United States, which was agreed to. 

The British commissioners proposed to take 
into consideration the question of opening the 
coasting-trade of the lakes reciprocally to each 
party, which was declined. 

On the proposal of the British commission- 
ers, it was agreed to take the question of trans- 
shipment into consideration. 

_ The British commissioners proposed to take 
into consideration the reciprocal registration 
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of vessels, as between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States, which was declined. 

At the conference on the 23d of March the 
transshipment question was discussed and post- 
poned for further information, on the motion 
of the American commissioners. 

The transit question was discussed, and it 
was agreed that any settlement that might be 
made should include a reciprocal arrangement 
in that respect for the period for which the 
fishery articles should be in force, 

The question of the navigation of the river 
St. Lawrence and the canals was taken up. 

The British commissioners stated that they 
regarded the concession of the navigation of 
Lake Michigan as an equivalent for the con- 
cession of the navigation of the river St. Law- 
rence, 

As to the canals, they stated that the con- 
cession of the privilege to navigate them in 
their present condition, on terms. of equality 
with British subjects, was a much greater 
concession than the corresponding use of the 
canals offered by the United States. 

They further said that the enlargement of 
the canals would involve the expenditure of a 
large amount of money, and they asked what 
equivalent the American commissioners pro- 
posed to give for the surrender of the right to 
control the tolls for the use of the canals, either 
in their present state or after enlargement. 

The American commissioners replied that, 
unless the Welland Canal should be enlarged 
so as to accommodate the present course of 
trade, they should not be disposed to make 
any concessions; that in their opinion the 
citizens of the United States could now justly 
claim to navigate the river St. Lawrence in 


_its natural state, ascending and descending, 


from the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, 
where it ceases to form the boundary between 
the two countries, from, to, and into the sea; 
and they could not concede that the navigation 
of Lake Michigan should be given or taken as 
an equivalent for that right ; and they thought 
that the concession of the navigation of Lake 
Michigan and of the canals offered by them 


was more than an equivalent for the conces- — 


sions as to the Canadian canals which were 
asked. They proposed, in connection with a 
reciprocal arrangement as to transit and trans- 
shipment, that Canada should agree to enlarge 


the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, to make — 


no discriminating tolls, and to limit the tolls 
to rates sufficient to maintain the canals, pay 
a reasonable interest on the cost of construe- 


tion and enlargement, and raise a sinking fund 


for the repaying within a reasonable time the 
cost of enlargement; and that the navigation 
of the river St. Lawrence, the Canadian os 
the canals offered by the United States, 

Lake Michigan, should be enjoyed reciprocally 
by citizens of the United States and by British 


subjects. This proposal was declined by the 


British commissioners, who repeated that they 
did not regard the equivalent offered by the 
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United States as at all commensurate with the 
concessions asked from Great Britain. 

At the conference on the 27th of March the 
proposed enlargement of the Canadian canals 
was further discussed. It was stated on the 
part of the British commissioners that the 
Oanadian Government were now considering 
the expediency of enlarging the capacity of 
the canals on the river St. Lawrence, and had 
already provided for the enlargement of the 
Welland Canal, which would be undertaken 
without delay. 

The subject of the export duty in New 
Brunswick on American lumber floated down 
the river St, John was proposed for considera- 
tion by the American commissioners. 

At the conference on the 22d of April the 
British commissioners proposed that the navi- 
gation of Lake Michigan should be given in 
exchange for the navigation of the river St, 
Lawrence; and that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should agree to urge upon the Dominion 
of Canada to give to the eitizens of the United 
States the use of the Canadian canals on terms 
of equality with British subjects; and that the 
Government of the. United States should agree 
to urge upon the several States to give to Brit- 
ish subjects the use of the several State canals 
on terms of equality with citizens of the United 
States. They also proposed, as part of the 
arrangement, a reciprocal agreement as to 
transit and transshipment, and that the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain should urge upon 
New Brunswick not to impose export duties 
~on.the lumber floated down the river St. John 
for shipment to the United States. 

The American commissioners repeated their 

views as to the navigation of the river St. Law- 
rence in its natural state. 
_ The British commissioners replied that they 
could not admit the claims of American citi- 
zens to navigate the river St. Lawrence as of 
right; but that the British Government had 
no desire to exclude them from it. They, 
however, pointed out that there were certain 
rivers running through Alaska which should 
on like grounds be declared free and open to 
British subjects, in case the river St. Lawrence 
should be declared free. 

The American commissioners replied that 
they were prepared to consider that question. 
They also assented to the arrangement as to 
the canals, which was proposed by the British 
commissioners, limiting it, as regarded Ameri- 
can canals, to the canals connected with the 
navigation of the lakes or rivers traversed by 
or, contiguous to the boundary-line between 
the British and American possessions. They 
likewise agreed to give the right of navigating 
Lake Michigan for a term of years. They 
desired, and it was agreed, that the transship- 
ment arrangement should be made dependent 
upon the non-existence of discriminating tolls 
or regulations on the Canadian canals, and also 
upon the abolition of the New Brunswick ex- 
port duty on American lumber intended for 
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the United States. It was also agreed that 
the right of carrying should be made dependent 
upon the non-imposition of export duties on 
either’ side on the goods of the other party 
passing in transit. 

The discussion of these subjects was further 
continued at the conferences of the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of April, and the treaty articles 
XXVI. to XXXIIL. were agreed to at the con- 
ference on the 8d of May. 

In the course of these discussions, the British 
commissioners called attention to the question 
of the survey of the boundary-line along the 
forty-ninth parallel, which still remained un- 
executed from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Rocky Mountains, and to which reference had 
been made in the President’s message. 

The American commissioners stated that 
the survey was a matter for administrative 
action, and did not require to be dealt with 
by a treaty provision. The United States Gov- 
ernment would be prepared to agree with the 
British Government for the appointment of a 
boundary-survey commission in the same man- 
ner as has been done in regard to the remainder 
of the boundary along the forty-ninth parallel, 
as soon as the legislative appropriations and 
other necessary arrangements could be made. 


“ARTICLES XXXIV. TO. XLII. 


At the conference on the 15th of March the 
British commissioners stated that it was pro- 
posed that day to take up the northwest water- 
boundary question; that the difference was 
one of long standing, which had more than 
once been the subject of negotiations between 
the two Governments, and that the negotiators 
had, in January, 1869, agreed upon a. treaty. 
They then proposed that an arbitration of this 
question should be made upon the basis of the 
provisions of that treaty. 

The American commissioners replied that, 
though no formal vote was actually taken upon 
it, it was well understood that that treaty had 
not been favorably regarded by the Senate. 
They declined the proposal of the British com- 
missioners, and expressed their wish that an 
effort should be made to settle the question in 
the Joint High Commission. 

The British commissioners assented to this, 
and presented the reasons which induced them 
to regard the Rosario Straits as the chan- 
nel contemplated by the treaty of June 15, 
1846. 

The American commissioners replied, and 
presented the reasons which induced them to 
regard the Haro Channel as the channel con- 
templated by that treaty.. They also produced, 
in. support of their views, some original cor- 
respondence of Mr. Everett with his Govern- 
ment, which had not been alluded to in pre- 
vious discussions of the question. 

The British commissioners replied that they 
saw in that correspondence no reason to induce 
them to change the opinion which they had 
previously expressed. They then asked wheth- 
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er the American commissioners had any further 
proposal to make. 

The American commissioners replied that, 
in view of the position taken by the British 
commissioners, it appeared that the treaty of 
June 15, 1846, might have been made under a 
mutual misunderstanding, and would not have 
been made had each party understood at that 
time the construction which the other party 
puts upon the language whose interpretation 


is in dispute; they therefore proposed to abro- . 


gate the whole of that part of the treaty, and 
rearrange the boundary-line which was in dis- 
pute before that treaty was concluded. 

The British commissioners replied that the 
proposal to abrogate a treaty was one of a 
serious character, and that they had no instruc- 
tions which would enable them to entertain 
it; and, at the conference on the 20th of March, 
the British commissioners declined the pro- 
posal. 

At the conference on the 19th of April, the 
British commissioners proposed to the Ameri- 
can commissioners to adopt the Middle Chan- 
nel (generally known as the Douglas Channel) 
as the channel through which the boundary- 
line should be run, with the understanding that 
all the channels through the Archipelago should 
be free and common to both parties, 

The American commissioners declined to 
entertain that proposal. They proposed that 
the Joint High Commission should recognize 
the Haro Channel as the channel intended by 
the treaty of June 15, 1846, with a mutual agree- 
ment that. no fortifications should be erected 
by either party to obstruct or command it, 
and with proper provisions as to any existing 
proprietary rights of: British subjects in the 
island of San Juan. ) 

The British commissioners declined this pro- 
posal, and stated that, being convinced of the 
justice of their view of the treaty, they could 
not abandon it except after a fair decision by 
an impartial arbitrator. They, therefore, re- 
newed their proposal for a reference to arbi- 
tration, and hoped that.it would be seriously 
considered. 

The American commissioners replied that 
they had hoped that their last proposal would 
be accepted. As it had been’ declined, they 
would, should the other questions between the 
two Governments be satisfactorily adjusted, 
agree to a reference to arbitration to deter- 
mine whether the line should run through the 
Haro Channel, or through the Rosario Straits, 
upon the condition that either Government 
should have the right to include in the evi- 
dence to be considered by the arbitrator such 
documents, official correspondence, and other 
official or public statements, bearing on the 
subject of the reference, as they may consider 
necessary to the support of their respective 
cases. This condition was agreed to. 

The British commissioners proposed that 
the arbitrator should have the right to draw 
the boundary through an intermediate chan- 
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nel. The American commissioners declined 
this proposal, stating that they desired a de- 
cision, not a compromise, 

The British commissioners proposed that it 
should be declared to be the proper construc- 
tion of the Treaty of 1846 that all the channels 
were to be open to navigation by both parties. 
The American commissioners stated that they 
did not so construe the Treaty of 1846, and, 
therefore could not assent to such a declaration. 

The discussion of this subject was continued 
during this conference, and in the conference 
of the 22d of April the treaty articles XXXIV. 
to XLII. were agreed to. 

The joint high commissioners approved this 
statement, and directed it to be entered on the 
protocol. 

On May 6th, the high commissioners having 
met, Lord de Grey said that, as the Joint High 
Commission would not meet again after to-day, 
except for the purpose of signing the treaty, 
he desired on behalf of himself and his col- 
leagues to express their high appreciation of 
the manner in which Mr. Fish and his Ameri- 
can colleagues had, on their side, conducted 
the negotiations. It had been most gratifying 
to the British commissioners to be associated 
with colleagues who were animated with the 
same sincere desire as themselves to bring 
about a settlement, equally honorable and just 
to both countries, of the various. questions of 
which it had been their duty to treat, and the 
British commissioners would always retain a 
grateful recollection of the fair and friendly 
spirit which the American commissioners had 
displayed. 

Mr. Fish, in behalf of the American commis- 
sioners, said that they were gratefully sensible 
of the friendly words expressed by Lord de 
Grey, and of the kind spirit which had 
prompted them. From the date of the first 
conference the American commissioners had 
been impressed by the earnestness of desire 
manifested by the British commissioners to 
reach a settlement worthy of the two powers 
who had committed to this Joint High Com- 
mission the treatment of various questions of 
peculiar interest, complexity, and delicacy. 
His colleagues and he could never cease to ap- 
preciate the generous spirit and the open and 
friendly manner in which the British commis- 
sioners had met and discussed the several 
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questions that had led to the conclusion of a — 


treaty which, it was hoped, would receive the 
approval of the people of both countries, and 
would prove the foundation of a cordial and 
friendly understanding between them for all 
time to come. 

Mr. Fish further said that he -was sure eve: 
member of the Joint High Commission wou 
desire to record his appreciation of the abil- 
ity, the zeal, and the unceasing labor which 
the joint protocolists had exhibited in the dis- 


ral 


charge of their arduous and responsible duties, — 


and that he knew that he only gave expression 
to the feelings of the commissioners in saying 
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that Lord Tenterden and Mr. Bancroft Davis 
were entitled. to, and were requested to ac- 
cept, the thanks of the Joint High Commission 
for their valuable services, and the great assist- 
ance which they had rendered with unvarying 
obligingness to the commission. 

Lord de Grey replied, on behalf ofthe British 
commissioners, that he and his colleagues most 
cordially concurred in the proposal made by 
Mr. Fish that the thanks of the Joint High Oom- 
mission should be tendered to Mr. Bancroft 
Davis and Lord Tenterden for their valuable 
services as joint protocolists. The British 
commissioners were also quite as sensible as 
their American colleagues of the great advan- 
tage which the commission had derived from 
the assistance which those gentlemen had 
given them in the conduct of the important 
negotiations in which they had been engaged. 

Monday, the 8th of May, was appointed for 
the signatures of the treaty. 

On May 25th, Secretary Fish writes to Mr. 
Schenck, the American minister at London, 
that, ‘‘ the Senate having advised and consented 
thereto, the President has ratified the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain 


for the settlement of pending questions be-. 


tween the two countries, signed at Washing- 
ton on the 8th instant, and I now transmit to 
you by the hands of Mr. Bancroft C. Davis, 
of Massachusetts, the American ratification to 
be exchanged against that of her Britannic 
Majesty, with full power to enable you to 
effect that object.” 


‘On June 22d Mr. Schenck writes from Lon-. 


don to Secretary Fish as follows: 


‘Ihave the satisfaction to inform you that, having 
area and exchanged Pop from our respective 
vernments, the fo exchange of ratifications 
took jplsee, as agreed between Lord Granville and 
myself, on Saturday, the 17th, at a quarter-past two 
o’clock, p,M., at the Foreign Office, I note the ex- 
act time and place as marking an interesting and 
momentous point in the history of the two countries 
and their Governments. Besides Lord Granville and 
myned there were present and assisting, on our part, 
. Moran, secretary of legation, and General Wood- 
hull, assistant-secretary ; and on the other side, 
Lord Tenterden and Mr. Bergne, of the Foreign 
Office. No particular ceremony was observed be- 
yond the signing of the certificates.of our action. 
There was, however, an interchange of hearty mu- 
tual congratulation that we had completed an act 
which has not only removed all present serious differ- 
ences, but. established, we hope, lasting peace and 
better understanding between the two countries. 


Steps were immediately taken for the ap- 
ointment of the arbitrators. The following 
is a copy of the joint note sent by the two 
Governments to the Emperor of Brazil, and 
mutatis mutandis to the King of Italy, and the 
President of the Swiss Confederation : 
Differences having arisen between the Government 
of the United States and the Government of her 
Britannic Majesty, growing out of the acts commit- 
by the several vessels which have given rise 
to the claims generally known as the ‘* Alabama 
claims,” the high contracting parties, in order to re- 
move and adjust all complaints and claims on the 
part of the 


nited States, and to provide for the 
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speedy settlement of such claims, have agreed, by 
the first article of the treaty signed at Washington on 
May 8, 1871, of which a copy is annexed, to refer all 
the said claims growing out of acts committed by 
the aforesaid vessels, and generally known as the 
** Alabama claims,’’ to a tribunal of arbitration, to 
be composed of five arbitrators, to be appointed in 
the following manner, that is to say: One shall be 
named by the President of the United States; one 
shall be named ny, Ber Britannic Majesty ; his Majesty 
the Emperor of Brazil shall be requested to name 
one; his Majesty the King of Italy shall be re- 
uested to name one; the President of the Swiss 
Confederation shall be requested to name one. 

The high contracting parties, therefore, reposing 
entire confidence in the spirit of justice and impar- 
tiality which distinguishes his Majesty the rg abe 
of Brazil, the common friend of the two states, have 

eed, in pursuance of the said treaty, to address 
themselves severally to his Majesty, and to request 
his Majesty to be pleased to appoint an arbitrator, 
to form, with the arbitrators to be named by the 
other powers above named, the tribunal of arbitra- 
tion, to which reference agreed upon in the first 
article of the treaty shall be made. 

' The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the United States, having re- 
ceived the orders of his Government to communicate 
to his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil the sercoment 
thus made on the part of the United States, has been 
further charged to express the earnest wish of the 
President of the United States that his Majesty the 
Emperor will be willing'to afford his good offices on 
the present occasion, and will be pleased to appoint 
an arbitrator to act in the premises. 

The undersigned has the honor to request the 
[Minister of Foreign Affairs] to lay this communica- 
tion before his Majesty, and to be pleased to make 
known to the undersigned his Majesty’s determina- 
tion with regard to the request therein set forth. 


In August, Mr, Charles Francis Adams, of 
Massachusetts, was appointed arbitrator on be- 
half of the United States, with Mr. James 8. 
Frazer, late of the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
as commissioner of claims. (For further pro- 
ceedings, see GREAT Britatn.) 

Charles Francis Adams is the only surviving 
son of John Quincy Adams, ex-President of the 
United States of America, and was born in 
Boston, August 18, 1807. While still an infant, 
he was taken by his father to St. Petersburg, 
where, with unusual precocity, he, prior to his 
sixth birthday, had acquired a practical knowl- 
edge of the Russian, German, and French lan- . 
guages. In the year 1815 (a period when the 
‘Grand Tour” was a work of considerable dan- 
ger and difficulty, from the disturbed state of 
Europe generally), he accompanied his father to 
Paris, and thence to England, where he be- 
came an inmate of one of its publicschools. At 
that time the prejudice of the English against 
Americans and American institutions pervaded 
every section of English society, the popular 
feeling running so high as to amount almost 
to persecution of the few American citizens 
who visited its shores. This was more espe- 
cially observable in the educational institu- 
tions, and young Adams found -it necessary to 
vindicate the honor and reputation of his coun- 
try by repeated pugilistic encounters, in which 
his patriotic feeling and physical prowess uni- 
formly procured for him the victory. His 
father, who had for some time been engaged 
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on a special mission to the British court, as 
the representative of the United States, having 
accomplished the object for which he was sent, 
returned to America, accompanied by his son, 
in the year 1817, when he resumed his studies in 
the Latin college at Boston, and subsequently at 
Harvard University, where he graduated in 1825. 
His father was soon afterward elevated to the 
presidential chair, and Charles Francis removed 
to Washington, where he received his first les- 
sons in diplomacy through the medium of an 
appointment on the executive staff. Eventually 
deciding upon the legal profession as his future 
scene of action, he entered the office of Daniel 
Webster, in New Hampshire, where he prac- 
tised until he was admitted to the Boston bar 
in 1828, but he has never since been actively 
engaged as a member of the legal fraternity. 
In 1829 he became connected by marriage 
with one of the most influential families of 
the State, espousing the youngest daughter 
of Peter O. Brooks, an eminent merchant of 
Boston, thereby becoming a brother-in-law of 
Edward Everett. Shortly afterward he entered 
the Massachusetts Legislature as the represent- 
ative of Boston, which position he held for 
upward of two years, and was subsequently 
transferred to the Senate. His rigid legal 


training and his practical knowledge of State 


affairs rapidly paved the way to still more 
honorable and responsible positions. Having 
conscientious objections to the policy of the 
Whig party (with whom he had hitherto been 
associated), he separated from them, and as- 
sumed an independent position in the political 
arena. His sincerity, active usefulness, and 
keen intelligence had, however, so forcibly 
commended him to the good opinion of his 
fellow-citizens, that in the year 1848 he was 
selected by the Free-soil party as their candi- 
date for the vice-presidency on the Van Buren 
ticket. In December, 1859, he was sent to Con- 
gress, representing the third Massachusetts dis- 
trict; was appointed member on the most im- 
portant committees, and was looked up to with 
respect and confidence by all with whom he was 
associated. The perilous condition of the coun- 
‘try, the virulence of party politics, and the im- 
minence of civil war at this time, brought Mr. 
Adams at once to the front as the champion of 
the Republican party; andthe memorable ha- 
rangue which he addressed to the House on May 
31, 1860; in vindication of their policy, placed 
him in the foremost rank of American states- 
men, and marked out for him a career which 
may probably find its climax in the presidential 
chair. In the interval between the first and 
second session of the Thirty-sixth Congress, he, 
in company with Mr. Seward, made a tour of the 
Northwestern States, strenuously supporting 
Lincoln’s candidature both by his speeches and 
personal influence, and, when, on the opening 
of the session, a special committee of dele- 
gates from each State was appointed to take 
into consideration the state of the country, 


Mr. Adams was unanimously chosen as the 
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representative for Massachusetts. The result 
of that convention of delegates was the adop- 
tion of a series of resolutions denying the right 
or power of the free States, individually, or 
of the United States Government, to interfere 
with the internal economy of the slave States, 
or to adopt any coercive or prohibitory meas- 
ures toward them; which resolutions were 
accompanied by the draft of a bill for the ad- 
mission of New Mexico into the Federal Union, 
leaving the question of the admission or exclu- 
sion of slavery to be decided by the Mexican 
citizens alone; and also amendments to the 
Constitution embodying the principles con-' 
tained in the resolutions, so framed that, when 
passed, they could at once be acted upon, and 
relieve the country from those dilemmas into 
which it had been drawn by this verata qguestio, 
The amendments were unanimously adopted, 
but the bill for the admission of New Mexico 
was rejected. In all these documents, the 
statesmanship and legal acumen of Mr. Adams 
were distinctly traceable, whose persistent 
and courageous advocacy of the non-inter- 
vention policy, forbidding the interference of 
Congress with the local government of indivi- 
dual States (especially in reference to the sla- 
very question),and his reasons for pursuing that 
course (as given in a speech delivered January 
81, 1861), are now a matter of history. Shortly 
afterward (May, 1861) he succeeded Mr. Dallas 
as minister to England, and for seven years 
maintained with unswerving fidelity the honor 
of his country, and administered the arduous 
and delicate duties of his high office with such 
equity and moderation as to secure the cordial 
approval and hearty encomiums of both British 
and American citizens. His familiarity with all 
the intricacies of international law, his concili- 
atory and yet firm method of treatment of 
every matter brought under discussion, his 
high character as a statesman, his genial 
social qualities, and his inflexible honesty of 
purpose, won for him the esteem and personal 
regard of every man who had been broughtinto 
official relations with him, or had had an op- 
portunity of watching his conduct. From the 
year 1868 to 1871 he lived in comparative re- 
tirement, declining all active participation in. 
administrative affairs; but, on the ratification. 
by England and America of the Treaty of 
Washington, he was appointed by the President’ 
as arbitrator for America for the settlement 
of the claims under that treaty; and departed 
for Geneva, to fulfil the duties devolving upon 
him, in November, 1871. His principal con- 
tributions to literature are: ‘A Discourse on 
American Neutrality,” delivered before the 
New York Historical Society, and a number of” 
contributions to the North American Review 
and the Christian Examiner. Ue also edited 
the collected writings and life of his grand-- 


father, published in ten volumes; and forfour _ 


years edited a daily paper in Boston. -It is his 
intention, we believe, to collect and publish lis 
father’s biography and literary productions. 
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DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. The General 
Christian Missionary Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ was organized at Louisville, 
‘Ky., in October, 1869. Its second annual 
meeting was held in Cincinnati on the 20th of 
October, 1871. Nearly all the States were 
represented. The board reported the entire 
receipts for the year past $48,123.33, against 
$36,699.08 received the previous year. The 
number of additions to the church, the result 
of missionary work, was 5,611 against 3,340 
the previous year. By a table appended to 
the report of the board, it appears that the 
greater part of the contributions to the treas- 
ury came from the States of Ohio, Missouri, 
Kentucky, New York, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
sissippi, Pennsylvania, Iowa, West Virginia, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Georgia, and Kansas, in 
the order in which they are named. ‘The 
‘greatest numbers added were in the States of 
Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, New York, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Mississippi, Indiana, Georgia, 
Kansas, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Nebraska. 
For the mission which the board had under- 
taken to establish in Jamaica nothing was done 
during the past year. There were no funds 
with which to aid the work, and the board 
had refrained from giving the show of help 
when they could not afford the substance. At- 
tention was called to appeals from Mississippi, 
Alabama, ‘and Georgia, in regard to the evan- 
gelization of the colored race. The Mississippi 
Coéperation partly support one colored preach- 
er, who is laboring successfully. Statistics were 
presented in the report showing that a large 
majority of the preachers are dependent upon 
secular pursuits for support. From a partial 
- summary of facts from States and parts of 
_ States, it appears that the ratio of preachers 
devoting themselves wholly to the ministry is 
only about one to fourteen churches, Meas- 
ures were taken for the circulation of tracts, 
and for the publication of a missionary monthly, 

In October, 1870, a delegation from the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society (Disciples of 
Christ) visited the Ohio Baptist State Conven- 
tion with messages of fraternal sympathy. 
The message was cordially responded to, and a 
committee were appointed by the Convention 
to visit the Missionary Society at its next meet- 
ing. The meeting took place on the 25th of 
May, 1871. The Baptist committee presented 
an address which included a clear statement 
of the belief of the Baptists, noting the points 
on which the two denominations were supposed 
to agree, and those on which they were sup- 
posed to differ. The address was kindly re- 
ceived, and responded to, by the Missionary 
Society, who appointed a committee to visit 
the next State Convention of the Baptists, and 
make a suitable response to their communica- 
tion. Their address of response was prepared 
in time to be laid before the Christian Mission- 
ary Society for approval at its October meet- 
ing. It is the clearest and most definite state- 
ment of the belief of the Disciples that has 
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been given to the public. It notices only the 
points in which a difference had appeared 
between them and the Baptists: 

1. The Deity and Personality of the Holy 
Spirit.—The Disciples admit what is meant by 
this doctrine, but “ object to propounding any 
dogma concerning the Holy Spirit in any un- 
inspired terms whatever as a test of faith or 
of fellowship,” that regeneration is the work 
of the Spirit using the word of truth as an in- 
strumentality. But, while Baptists believe that 
the Spirit directly influences the mind and the. 
heart of both sinner and saint, Disciples limit 
His direct influence to Christians,through whom 
the Spirit acts upon the unregenerate. 

2. Regeneration, in the view of the Dis- 
ciples, “‘includes all that is comprehended in 
faith, repentance, and baptism,” and, so far as 
it is expressive of birth, it belongs more prop- 
erly to the last of these three than to either 
of the former, The Disciples hold to a change 
of heart as antedating baptism, and attach no 
importance to the latter except as the former 
has taken place. Baptism consummates the 
change from an uncovenanted to a covenanted 
state. 

Nevertheless (3 and 4), the act of baptism 
is an essential condition to the remission of 
sins. While those who believe and are bap- 
tized are saved, those who are not baptized are 
not saved, though they believe. 

5. The Disciples hold conversion as essen- 
tial to church-membership; but they deem 
“the deliberate and voluntary abandonment 
of the world and open confession of the Son 
of God credible evidence of conversion,” when 
there is no opposing testimony. 

6. As to the True Basis of Church Fellowship. 
—The disciples do not accept the distinction 
made by the Baptists between “ Ecclesiastical” 
and “Christian” fellowship. To be in the 
church scripturally is to be. “in Christ,” and 
to be out of the church, or body of Christ, is 
to be out of Christ. But, while they withhold 
recognition from sects as churches of Christ, 
they do not mean to deny the Christian char- 
acter of many in these sects. Hence they do 
not forbid these Christians joining them in 
singing and prayer, or reject them from the 
Lord’s table. 

This statement is regarded as placing the 
Disciples more nearly in accord with the Bap- 
tist and with the Orthodox Churches in gen- 
eral than they had been supposed to be. 

A correspondence of similar character and 
tenor, with a nearly similar result, took place 
during the year between the Baptists and the 
Disciples in Iowa. 

DISEASE, Germ-Torory or. The sup- 
posed fungoid origin of cholera has been made 
the subject of a careful report by Assistant- 
Surgeon Lewis, of the British Army, who un- 
dertook the inquiry in India, pursuant to in- 
structions from the Army Sanitary Commission. 
It is limited to facts bearing on the cholera 
theories of Hallier and Pettenkoffer. The sub- 
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jects of examination are divided into three 
classes, cysts, spores, and micrococcus, the three 
elements of Hallier’s theory. Mr, Lewis took 
direct observations of choleraic discharges, in 
comparison with observations on other media, 
partly by the use of reagents, time, and tem- 
perature, and partly by cultivation experi- 
ments. In 1866 Hallier discovered in. chole- 
raic discharges yellowish-colored cysts of 
spherical or oval forms, inclosing yellowish 
shining spores various in size, also. groups of 
swollen spores surrounded by minute molecu- 
lar matter (so-called micrococcus), proceeding 
apparently from the breaking up of the spores. 
These molecules were seen to adhere to vari- 
ous objects in the fluid on which they appeared’ 
to feed, exhibiting signs of germination, group- 
ings, filamentary. arrangements, and finally 
branching filaments. The resulting fungus, 
and polycystus, were considered by Hallier to 
resemble the rye-fungus of Europe, and proba- 
bly to be present in the diseased rice of India; 
and he held that: this, introduced into the in- 
testinal canal and then passing through the 
various stages of its existence, caused the phe- 


nomena of cholera by its action on the intes- 


tinal epithelium. Nature, summing up Mr. 
Lewis’s labors, says: 


As regards Hallier’s cysts, Mr. Lewis states that he 
has never met with any in fresh cholera discharges, 
but that he had repeatedly developed them, The 
other cyst-like bodies proved to be either fragments 
of tissues or ova, none being peculiar to cholera, 
Cultivation experiments with cholera discharge con- 
taining cyst-like bodies yielded branching fungi with 
macroconidia, which gave place to aspergillus; in 
other cultivations, however, the only products were 
penicillium and aspergillus. Mr. Lewis admits that 
eysts distinctly resembling those of Hallier may be 
developed by cultivation from cholera discharges, 
but that he had found them only three times in more 
than a hundred cultivations. 

Their sph Cie is therefore not a constant phe- 
nomenon, and Mr. Lewis further shows that cysts of 
the same character can be developed in discharges 
not choleraic.. Bodies resembling spores are very 
common in cholera discharges, and Mr, Lewis be- 
stows much pains in demonstrating their true nature, 
He illustrates ey step of the inquiry b 
and classifies the bodies under the four followin 
heads: 1. Globules, of a fatty nature. 2. Altere 
blood-cells.. 3..Corpuscles, embedded in a tenacious 
substance. 4. Globular condition of certain infuso- 
ria. The corpuscles in class 8 are ameeboid in char- 
acter, and are probably due to effused blood-plasma, 
Pose is no evidence of the presence of spores of 

ungi. 

The last subject inquired into was. the so-called 
micrococeus, the supposed *‘ germ” of cholera, which 
in Hallier’s view might pass into the human body in 
water or air, and then give rise to. cholera by devel- 
oping itself at the expense of nitrogenous material, 
especially intestinal epithelium. 

r. Lewis shows that minutely-divided matter is 
not more prevalent in choleraic than in other dis- 
charges, indeed, less so, but that attempts to produce 
micrococeus by cultivation had entirely failed, possi- 
bly on account of the many sourees of fallacy in such 
experiments, 

e gives the results of a number of observations 
made with infusions and decoctions of animal mat- 
ter, including cultivations with cholera discharge, 
and shows that, in spite of every care in the manipu- 
lations, very different forms of life will make their 


slides, 
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appearance in substances derived from the same 
source, and under apparently identical conditions. 
His general conclusions on this first stage of the in- 


quiry are— F 
1. That no cysts exist in choleraic discharges which 
are not found under other conditions. 2. That cysts 
or ‘‘sporangia’’ of fungi are very rarely found under 
any circumstances in alvine discharges, 38. That no 
special fungus has been developed in cholera dis- 
rges, the fungus described by Hallier being cer- 
tainly not confined to such. 4. That there are no 
animalcular developments, either as to nature or pro- 
portionate amount, peculiar to cholera, and that the 
same organisms may be developed in nitrogenous 


material even outside the body. Lastly, that the ~ 


supposed debris of intestinal epithelium is not of this 
OF Eh vAu appears to result from effused blood- 
sma, 

Unless these conclusions are materially modified 
on subsequent: inquiry, they must be considered as 
disposing of Hallier’s theory of cholera, Should, 
however, Mr. Lewis’s further investigations proye 
that Hallier’s fungus is present in choleraiec dis- 
charges and in diseased. rice as a constant, we should 
still require seientific proof that cholera was caused 
by the action of this slong and by nothing else. 

Pettenkoffer’s theory of cholera connects the prev- 
alence of the disease with certain conditions of damp 
subsoil and subsoil water, besides the presence of a 
“germ.” “Little has been done as yet in this por- 
tion of the cholera inquiry. What has been done 
is very interesting, although it does. not dhe 
the theory.. Observations regarding it haye been 
made at Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Fyza- 
bad, Agra, Morar, Meerut, and Peshawur. The sub- 
soil-water experiments do not. appear to sustain Pet- 
tenkoffer’s views. 


‘Dr. Bastian, in a lecture before the Univer- 
sity College of London, attacked the germ-the- 
ory of disease, He said that the advocates of 
the theory have always rested their belief in it 
because they considered that it offered a ready 
explanation of the virus of the contagious 
diseases within the body of the affected per- 
son. This they suppose is not otherwise to be 
explained. But all considerations adduced in 
support of the theory are Rie by another 
supposition. .Dr, Bastian admits that there are 
certain diseases which do undoubtedly depend 
on the presence and multiplication of organ- 
isms in the blood, and throughout the tissues 
generally. Such is the epidemic and highly- 
contagious disease among cattle, called. in Eng- 
land “the blood,” and shown to. be dependent 
on the presence and multiplication of living 
organisms, closely allied to “ vibriones,” in the 
blood of the animals affected, and that similar 
organisms are also locally most abundant in 
the contagiously-incited “malignant pustule” 
of man. . Pasteur’s researches on silk-worms 
also establish the cause! of the fatal epidemic, 
from which those creatures suffer, to be a pe- 
culiar corpuscular organism, which he terms 
peanaparin's, in all the tissues of the body. 

ut these, says Bastian, are rare and peculiar 
cases, and he grants that there may be other 
parasitic diseases among animals; but, in alt 


the specific diseases to which man is liable, thé -@ 


author has invariably failed to discover any 
traces of organisms in the blood. He says: 


The experience of. many. other observers has been 
similar to my own in this respect. But if living 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 
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things were really present as causes of these mala- 
dies, then most assuredly ought they to conform to 
that fatal type which is almost inseparable from the 
notion of a general parasitic disease, and which we 
find exemplified by the course of’ pébrine, the 
blood,” and ‘* malignant pustule.’? The fact, then, 
that the general tendency in the acute specific dis- 
eases is undoubtedly toward recovery rather than 
toward death, speaks strongly against the resem- 
blance supposed to exist between them and the para- 
sitic affections alluded to, and also against the hy- 
pothesis that they are dependent, upon the presence 
of self-multiplying germs within the body, Such 
germs, when present, would be sure to go on increas- 
ing until they ‘brought about the death of their 

| 

These considerations alone should suffice to in- 
spire grave doubts as to the truth of the ‘‘ germ-the- 
ory.”” And such doubts may be reénforced by many 
others. Thus, the several affections being distinct 
from one another, this theory demands a belief in 
the existence of about twenty different kinds of 
organisms never known in their mature condition, 
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but: whose presence as invisible, non-developin 
germs is constantly postulated, solely on the can 
of the occurrence of certuin effects supposed to be 
otherwise incapable of occurring. That, if existent, 
they are no mere ordinary germs of known organ- 
isms is obvious, because the presence of these has 
again and again been shown to be incapable of pro- 
ducing the diseases in question. . Mr. Foster says: 
‘There is not, perhaps, on the face of the earth, a 
human creature who lives on coarser fare, or to a 
civilized on more disgusting, than a Calmuck 
Tartar. Raw putrid fish, or the flesh of carrion— 
horses, oxen, and camels—is the ordinary food of the 
Calmucks, and they are more active and less sus- 
ceptible to the inclemency of the weather than any 
race of menI have ever seen.” It has, moreover, 
been frequently demonstratéd that the organisms 
of ordinary putrefactions may be introduced even 
into the blood of man and animals without the pro- 
duction of any of these specific diseases. 


Dr. Bastian tabulates the: whole of the com- 
municable diseases as follows: 


. PARASITIC DISEASES AFFECTING : 


aes evo ner ) 
nternal (mucous) surfaces. 

* Caused and propagated b 
Closed (serous) cavities. ee ee ob ag f 


. Many of them capable of 
g “denovo”” 


arisin bass mses of organs or parts, 


TISSUE DISEASES. 


Cancerous growths. 
Tubercular growths. 
Glanders. 


dcp’ 

norrhea, 

Purulent ophthalmia. 
| Diphtheria-and croup. 


B. Diseases of the Blood (principally). 
Erysipelas. 


Puerperal fever. 
All contagious, and ca- Su 
; cal fever. 
BNE, arising “de + p 


( Fibro-plastic growths. 


All 
pable of a 
novo. 


and ca- 
ng “de 4 


Hoepttal 
ospital gangrene. 
Rabies. 
Rheumatic fever. 
@. Dengue. 
_ 6. Sweating-sickness, 
Intermittent fever. 
a. Remittent fever. 
_ b. Yellow fever. 
Summer diarrhea. 
a. Choleraic diarrhea, 
d. Cholera. 
Dysentery. 
Influenza. 


Contagiousness, either 
absent, little marked, 
or more_or less viru- | Mumps 
lent ; or, danag ts Relapsing fever. 

3 Typhoid fever. 

NOVO, _. |. Typhus fever. 
a, Cerebro- spinal men- 

_ ingitis ? 


d. Plague. 
ariel, 4 
00 -cough. 
Monee ne 
! Scarlet fever. 
l _ \ Small-pox. 


ematoids, etc. : 
Blood. (Bacteridia in ‘‘ Malignant, Pustule,’’ Pso- 
rospermie in ‘\ pébrine,” etc. 


A. Diseases of Internal Formed Tissues anil of Mucous 
_ Membranes. 


(Psorospermi, Cysticerci, “+ tyuitiplication. of . living 


units. 
e 


) 


r Principally sporadic. 


Caused and propagated by 
_ chemico- physical  agen- 
cies, and not by the mul- 
tiplication of living units, 


be 


Principally endemic. 


+ Often epidemic. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. . Since we last 
wrote of this important Confederation of Brit- 
ish Provinces, it has been further enlarged by 
the admission of British Columbia, a colony of 
not more than 12,000. inhabitants — exclusive 
of Indians and Chinese, who probably amount 
to nearly twice that number—but of large re- 


sources, especially in its fisheries‘and minerals, 
and so situated as, we are told, to be adapted 
to command, not only the trade of the western 
side of the continent, and the islands of the 
Pacific, but also that of the trans-Pacific coun 

tries. Hitherto, its isolation was such as to 
render development to any large extent scarce: 
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ly possible. For communication with England, 
a sea-voyage of 150 days was necessary; on its 
eastern boundary it was walled in by the Rocky 
Mountains, preventing intercourse with the 
kindred provinces; while on the south lay the 
United States, through which immigrants to 
the country had to pass. The leading condi- 
tion upon which this colony entered the Cana- 
dian Union was, an engagement on the part 
of the Dominion Government to construct a rail- 
road from Ontario to the Pacific coast, thereby 
affording British Columbia means of active 
communication with Canada, and, compara- 
tively, with the world at large. It is com- 
puted that this railroad—the Canadian Pacific 
—will be at least 2,500 miles long, extending 
from Lake Nipissing, north of Lake Superior, 
and 200 miles from Toronto, to Victoria, the 
capital of British Columbia; and it is stipu- 
lated that it shall be built in ten years, means 
to be provided by grants of land of twenty 
miles extent on each side of the road, and by 
such subsidy as to the Parliament of the Do- 
minion may seem fit. The estimated cost of 
the road is $100,000,000; and it is understood 
that the ‘ subsidy” will not be less than one- 
fourth of that amount ($25,000,000). The pro- 
posed gauge is 4 feet 8} inches. Over this ex- 
tension of the Dominion, and the prospective 
greatness, Canadian writers are not a little 
jubilant. They rejoice that, ‘from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, from the forty-sixth paral- 
lel to the north pole, is the fitting description 
of this new Dominion.’”’. Apart from this lat- 
ter enterprise, the railways of Canada are in- 
creasing in number and value. Those already in 
operation exceed 3,000 miles in length; in pro- 
cess of construction are more than 1,000 miles; 
and charters have been granted for an additional 
800 miles. The principal of the works not yet 
completed—the Intercolonial—is rapidly ad- 
vancing; the force employed on it in a given 
month, recently, was 133,694 men, 11,960 boys, 
29,426 horses, and 324 oxen; the approximate 
expenditure to the present time is more than 
$7,000,000; the total cost will be not less than 
$17,000,000. It is expected that this railway 
—the direct and chief result, so far, of con- 
federation—will be in full operation in 1878. 
Its importance as a national work may be 
judged of from the assurance given, that it 
will convey freight and passengers from Hali- 
Sau to Sarnia without transshipment, a distance 
of 1,857 miles. The official tables of railway 
traffic returns show a steady increase. The 
total receipts in 1869 were $12,921,861; in 
1870, $13,451,299; and the first six months 
of 1871 show $6,734,428, to compare with 
$6,279,425 for the same period of the previous 
year. Still more direct evidence of increasing 
prosperity of the country is afforded by thie 
amount of the revenue of the past year; it 
exceeded $19,000,000, and was in excess of 
that of 1870 nearly $3,000,000. . There has 
been a steady increase of receipts since the 
date of confederation, a fact attributable, we 


are told to that measure... Official accounts 
given of banking progress show an increase 
in paid-up capital of 87 per cent. in three 
years. Of floating capital, ‘‘or money of the 
people deposited in banks,” a great increase 
is also noted. The total deposits of the last 
month of the fiscal year were $55,764,076, 
against $51,528,231 in the first month. The 
amount of money in post-office and other say- 
ings-banks, and in building-societies, of which 
imperfect returns show nearly $11,000,000, is 
further proof of the prosperity of a large pro- 
portion of the people. An authorized statement 
of the liabilities of the Dominion also tells that 
“the cost in interest of the magnificent public 
works which Canada possesses, and which so 
much inereases its wealth, is not more than 
$1.25 per head per annum; and there is a 
prospect of a rapid increase of population to 
divide even this small burden.” The particulars 
of the census just taken do not, however, en- 
courage this anticipation as to population. It 
was computed, according to established ratios, 
that a Dominion population would be shown of 
more than 4,500,000. The official figures just 
published are, 3,575,577, fully 1,000,000 less 
than was—not unreasonably—expected, and 
showing an increase in ten years in the old 
provinces of the Dominion of not more than 
395,265, or, in Ontario of 16.09 per cent. ; 
Quebec, 7.18; New Brunswick, 13.38; Nova 
Scotia, 17.21. Judging from statements by 
the Dominion press generally, an impression 
exists that serious errors were committed by 
enumerators; that, in fact, the enumeration 
altogether was conducted on a wrong prin- 
ciple. The explanation, however, of a well- 
informed Ottawa journal is, that ‘‘ immigra- 
tion was balanced by emigration.” The lead- 


ing public men of Oanada are evidently much | 


concerned by the question of supplying the 
large extent of territory recently acquired with 


the heads and hands necessary for making it | 


more than of nominal value. The continued 
possession of Manitoba by the French half- 
breeds is not a pleasant prospect; while the 
fisheries, forests, and coal-fields, with ‘‘ min- 
erals of almost every description, and a very 
large quantity of valuable land” (according 
to the accounts of Mr. Trutch) of British 
Columbia, call for more means of develop- 
ment than can possibly be furnished by its 
present sparse population of white people. 
The Dominion Cabinet, as well as the respec- 
tive local governments of Ontario and Quebec, 
have been boldly attacked for neglect in this 
matter; but the truth would appear to be, 
that. immigrants by the St. Lawrence route 
are irresistibly attracted elsewhere. It is 
shown by official statements that, in the short 
period of five years, ending in 1870, the num- 
ber of 248,905 passengers trom Europe thus 
entered the territory of the United States, 
The Dominion Parliament opened on the 15th 
of February, and closed on the 14th of April, 
the number of general acts passed during the 


ee 
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period being 30; of private or local acts, 28. 
A uniform currency for the several provinces 
was established by chap. 4; by other enact- 
ments the criminal law, as laid down in old stat- 
utes of Canada, before confederation, was ex- 
tended to the new Province of Manitoba, and 
the militia law made to apply to this and the 
other recently-incorporated Province of British 
Columbia. The independence of Parliament 
was provided for by an act which says that “the 
holding of any office, commission, or employ- 


ment, permanent or temporary, at the nomi- — 


nation of the crown, to which any salary or 
other emolument is attached, disqualifies a per- 
.son from being elected to or sitting in the 
House of Commons.” <A law affording facili- 
ties to aliens for becoming “ duly naturalized” 
was also passed. 

A measure, ‘to render permissive the use of 
the metric or of the decimal system of weights 
and measures,” was introduced by the Min- 
ister of Inland Revenue and became law. This 
system is already allowed in Great Britain; 
and it is stated that it goes into operation in 
Prussia this year (1872). It is apprehended 
that its adoption, either in England or Canada, 
will not be immediate. In addition to the dif- 
ficulty of accustoming a population to any 
change of standard, there is in this case a 
strange and a not very euphonious nomen- 
clature. It has been recommended, as the best 
means of meeting this difficulty, that the 
system be taught in all schools receiving pub- 
lic aid, so that its superiority, being impressed 
upon the minds of the youth of one genera- 
tion, would lead to its adoption by the next. 

An attempt was made early in the session 
to force upon the Dominion Oabinet the settle- 
ment of the question of debt—referred to at 
some length in our article of last year—be- 
tween the governments of Ontario and Quebec. 
Several resolutions to this effect were success- 
fully opposed by ministers and their sup- 
porters in the House, the former indicating it 
to be their opinion that a joint reference of 
the case to the Judicial Committee of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council would be the proper 
course. 

Preliminary steps in this direction have 
been taken, and it is not improbable that a 
decision from the tribunal referred to will be 
obtained. But it is doubtful whether more 
can be secured by such ‘a movement than a 
certain or uncertain extent of delay. In all 
likelihood, the question will be finally dis- 
posed of in Canada, and from a political point 
of view. 

The Treaty of Washington is regarded as an 
historic event in Canada—fraught, possibly, 
with momentous consequences. Articles 18 to 
25 are regarded by many, probably a large 
party, as an utter abandonment of the fisheries, 
and the sovereignty of the St. Lawrence; and 
this view—as well as the feeling that the 
whole policy of the treaty on the part of Eng- 
land was peace at any price with the United 
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States—is much strengthened. by the admis- 
sion of the London Zimes (9th of June last) 
thus expressed: 

“Little ingenuity would be required to rep- 
resent this (the surrender of the fisheries) as a 
sacrifice of small communities to the conven- 
ience of powerful States. There was certainly 
no intention on the part of the commissioners 
of this country to make. any portion of our 
empire a scape-goat for the peace of the 
whole. But it was never disguised that some- 
thing the maritime Provinces hitherto have 
possessed had been bartered away by the 
treaty.” 

Sir John A. Macdonald, the Prime-Minister 
of Canada, having acted as one of the British 
commissioners at Washington, will have a 
delicate duty to perform in the forthcoming 
session of the Parliament at Ottawa, in defin- 
ing his peculiar position in this important 
business and in establishing, as he will be 
called upon to do, that neither the material 
interests nor the amour propre of his country 
were disregarded in these memorable negotia- 
tions. 

The opening of the “European and North 
American Railway,” on the 18th of October 
last, was an occasion of much interest. This 
work is the joint enterprise of the British 
maritime Provinces and of the State of Maine; 
and is not only calculated to increase profit- 
able business intercourse between their re- 
spective populations, but places St. John, N. 
B., in direct railway communication with 
Montreal by the Portland branch of the Grand 
Trunk. President Grant and the Governor- 
General of Canada, Lord Lisgar, fittingly took 
part in the ceremonies of this international 
“opening,” and exchanged words, kindly and . 
polished, of fraternal greeting. 

The death-roll of Canada for the past year 
presents to view a name long and most 
honorably associated with her history, Louis 
JosepH Papineau. On September 23d, at 
the venerable age of eighty-five years, this il- 
lustrious patriot peacefully breathed his last 
at his beautiful residence known as Monto- 
bello, in his own seigniory of Petite Nation, 
on the left or north bank of the river Ottawa. 
Among the many incidents related which 
mark the high character of M. Papineau, the 
following deserves a lasting place in history: 
A conciliatory policy, deemed necessary by 
Sir George Prevost to secure the fealty of the 
French Canadians during the War of 1812, 
and continued by his immediate successors, 
allayed political asperities that had nearly 
driven these Canadians to be the rebellious 
spirits that Sir James Oraig represented them 
to be, and they proved sturdy defenders of the 
British flag. Among those enrolled was M. 
Papineau, as a captain of militia. It is re- 
lated of him that, when conducting a portion 
of Hull’s army prisoners from Lachine, a regi- 
mental band of the regulars struck up ‘* Yan- 
kee Doodle,” to shame the unfortunates, on 
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which Captain Papineau wheeled his com- 
pany out of line, declaring he would not coun- 
tenance such insult. When reported, instead 
of reprimanding the captain for insubordina- 
tion, the Governor commended him for his 
humane consideration, 

DONELSON, Anprew Jackson, LL. D., an 
American een editor, and diplomatist, 
born near Nashville, Tenn., August 25, 1800; 
died in Memphis, Tenn., June 26; 1871. He 
completed his studies at Nashyille College, and 
in 1817 was appointed a cadet at the United 
States Military Academy. He graduated sec- 
ond in his class in 1820, and received a com- 
mission as brevet second-lieutenant in the 
corps of engineers. Soon after, he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to General Jackson, and 
went with him to Florida. Having resigned 
his lieutenancy in 1822, he attended law lec- 
tures at Transylvania University, Lexington, 
Ky., and was admitted to the bar in 1823. In 


1829 he accompanied President Jackson to. 


Washington as his confidential adviser and 
private secretary. After the conclusion of the 
President’s second term, he continued in pri- 
vate life till 1844. The Texas question, then 
the great issue of the country, brought him 
again before the public. The treaty of annex- 
ation of that republic'to the United States, of 
April 12, 1844, having been rejected on the 
8th of June of that year by the Senate, Presi- 
dent Tyler sent a messenger to General Jack- 
son, urging him to induce Mr. Donelson to un- 
dertake new negotiations. He accepted the 
appointment September 16, 1844, as chargé 
d affaires to the Republic of Texas, and entered 
at once upon the discharge of the delicate and 
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intricate duties devolving upon him. With 
great diplomatic tact and signal ability he ac- 
complished the object of his‘ mission, which 
terminated, December 27, 1845, with the an- 
nexation of Texas to the Union. In 1846 
President Polk appointed him envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of Berlin, and in 1848 to the Federal 
Government of Germany. Soon after his re- 
turn in 1849 he enlisted in the effort to secure 
the settlement of the slavery agitation, caused 
by the acquisition of territory from Mexico. 
He was sent as a delegate to the Southern 
Convention, which met May 6, 1850. On this 
occasion he delivered one of his ablest and 
most earnest speeches, taking a determined 
stand against all nullification and disunion. 
In 1851 he assumed the editorship of the 
Washington Union, but relinquished it the fol- 
lowing year. After the accession of President 
Pierce in 1858 he entirely abandoned the Dem- 
ocrats and joined the ‘American’ Party.” 
When the convention of that party met in 
Philadelphia, February 22, 1856, he was nomi- 
nated for the vice-presidency on the ticket 
with Mr. Fillmore. After his defeat in the 
political campaign that followed, he withdrew 
from: public life, and devoted himself to the 
management of his extensive estates. The last 
years of his life were spent in retirement on 
his plantation, near Australia, Miss, It was 
well said of him that, in every position in 
which he was placed, he sought, earnestly and 
faithfully, to do his duty. Of any of our pub- 
lic men, even those most gifted and in the 
highest ‘station, could this be said with more 
perfect truth. | 
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EARTHQUAKES. A severe earthquake 
occurred at the Hawaiian Islands, February 
19th, about 10 a.m.» At Honolulu, the walls of 
a number of storehouses were cracked, and 
crockery and glassware thrown down, and 
clocks stopped.: There were several violent 
shocks, each lasting about thirty seconds. - No 
lives were lost. Crews on vessels in the har- 
bor experienced a sensation as though the 
ships had suddenly gone on areef. At Lahaina, 
the shocks were the most severe that had been 
remarked in that place for thirty-five years, 
though but little injury was sustained by build- 
ings. At Lanai, greater damage ensued, to 
natural scenery principally. Bluffs and rocks 
were stricken off into the sea, and the ravines 
filled with bowlders, trees, and slides of earth 
torn from the mountain-tops, Several great 
clefts were opened up in different parts of the 
island. The same earthquake shook down the 
belfry of the Catholic church at Ewa, sweeping 
off the four massive pillars that supported it 
like pipe-stems, 

The north of England was treated to the 


rare sensation of an earthquake, March 17th, 
about 11 p.m. An observer at Penrith says 
that. the day had been remarkably calm, and 
he noticed a heavy suffocating feeling in the 
atmosphere. The first sign of the earth- 
quake was a loud rumbling noise as if a heavy 
wagon were passing over the pavement; then 
windows and chandeliers were violently shak- 
en, and beds, in some cases, rocked like a ship 
at anchor. The vibrations were apparently 
horizontal, and in .a direction from north to 
south, lasting three or four seconds. Poultry 
and cage-birds showed signs of distress by 
the noise and fluttering which they made. 
The temperature, which on the previous Tues- 
day night had fallen as low as 17°, suddenly 
changed, and the minimum of Friday night 
was 40°. Saturday morning (following the . 
earthquake) was remarkably warm, the black- 
bulb thermometer ia vacuo reading 92°. The. 
shocks were felt from the south of Scotland 
as far as to the north of Derbyshire. — 

M. O. E. De Rance, of the Geological Survey, 
writing of this earthquake to Nature, says: 
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The tract over which it was felt, as far as at present 
known, would be comprised within a circle, with a 
centre about ten miles due east of Sedbergh, the diam- 
eter of which would be a line drawn from Dumfries 
to Doncaster, the farthest limits to the northwest 
and to the southeast, respectively, to which the earth- 
wave extended, The greatest éffects appear to have 
been experienced in a belt, about thirty miles broad, 
running inside this circle, the inner margin running 
along'the towns of Scarborough, New Malton, York, 
Leeds, and Bradford, Preston, Longridge Kendal 


Penrith, Carlisle, Newcastle, and Sunderland, and 


thence probably passing. out to sea and curving 
round to Scarborough. The outer margin, or circle 
before mentioned, runs by the Humber, Doncaster, 
Manchester, Salford, Roby, Huyton, Seaforth, South- 
ort, and probably for some distance out to sea, 
Blackpool, west of Ulverstone and Coniston Lake 
Dumfries, by the north of Tyneside, to the sea. I 
this belt be drawn on a ma , it will be seen that that 
segment of the circle which occurs from Sunderland 
to Scarborough, falls entirely out to sea, and up to 
the present time the earthquake is not known to 
have been felt on that coast between these points. 
It would, therefore, appear probable that this earth- 


“wave. traversed the country in a circular belt, the 


entire northeastern segment and the outer margin 
of the Lancashire portion being beneath’ the sea; 
that the area of greatest intensity was near the inner 
margin, but especially at Preston, Lancaster, Ulver- 
stone, and Blaydon, near Newcastle; that the area 
in Yorkshire, within this belt, was not entirely free 
from the shock, as it was slightly felt in Wensleydale 
a Swaledale, on the eastern slopes of the Pennine 
chain. 

At Preston, where the earthquake occurred at 11.4 
p. M., Greenwich time, the motion I observed to be 
from southeast to northwest; the oscillation was con- 
siderable, and the hollow noise, which commenced 
and ceased with the vibration, resembled express- 
trains running in underground tunnels. The air was 
close and oppressive, the wind southwest, the night 
starless and hazy, and the sky from the northwest 
to the northeast covered by a peculiar glare, resem- 
bling an incipient aurora, which lasted until 1.30 a. mM. 

In several places more than one shock is reported 
to have occurred: thus at Singleton Brook, Man- 
chester, the first shock occurred at 10.56; the second, 
lasting two seconds, at 11.5; and the third, lasting 
four seconds, half a second after.’ Two shocks near 
together were also felt at Leeds, the second being 
the sharpest, which was felt at Armley, Headingley, 
Woodhouse, New Leeds, Chapeltown, and Westbar. 
Two shocks also oecurred at Kendal, the first at 6.20 
P.M. ; the second, which was the most severe, at 

lve seconds, that experienced by 
myself at Preston lasting about seventeen. From 


Grasmere also three shocks are reported, the first 


being at 6.40, and the second and worst at 11 Pp. x. 


_At Ambleside, the first shock was also felt at 6.30, the 


true time probably of the two noted above, the sec- 
ond being at 11.8 p.m. At Coniston, a sli ht shock 
was felt at 7.0 ep. mM, on the 17th, and another at 6.3 
A.M. on the 18th. 

At Hexham, the chief shock is recorded as taking 
plsce at 11.15; Ambleside, 11.3; Ulverston, 11.5; 

reston (by mpeelt 11.5; Bowdon, Manchester, 
11.4; Singleton Brook Manchester, 11.4; Newcastle, 
11.30 ;. Leeds, 11.15; Penrith, 11.4; Liverpool, 11.15; 


' Kendal, 11.15; from which it will be seen that local- 


ities, comparatively near together, often differ more 
as to the time of occurrence than some. of those far 
apart, and thus there is, therefore, strong reason to 
believe that these various observations (from 10.30 
P.M. to 11.30 p.m.) represent one shock, occurring 
practically at the same moment over the whole area 
aboutll.5 p.m. 

In the year 1786, on August 11th, an earthquake 
which extended over nearly a similar area to the re- 
cent one, and like it, slightly displaced the waters of 


and covered the ground far and near. 
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Windermere and the Lake District, was felt; and the 
same district was also visited by an earthquake on 


February 22, 1867, which was particularly felt on the 


north shores of Morecambe Bay. If is curious to 
observe that the northern margin of the area of the 
earthquake, which was felt over the greater part of 
Central.and Southern England, in 1863, exactly coin- 
cides with the southern margin of the recent one, and 
that the latter, in its course to the northwest, directly 
crossed the Pennine chain in two places, 


March 2d, Eureka, California, experienced a 
brief shock from. an earthquake. Chimneys 
were thrown down in the vicinity of Rohner- 
ville; the light-keeper’s house at Cape Mendo- 


cino was badly damaged, though the tower 


was uninjured. At Petrolia, all the chimneys 
were thrown down. Oscillations lasted about 
twenty minutes. 

The island Camiguin, of the Philippine group, 
was the scene of terrific earthquake-shocks in 


the latter part of April, and on the 1st of May, 


about 5 p.m., the earth burst asunder, and an 
opening was formed 1,500 feet long. Smoke 
and ashes, earth and stones, were thrown up, 
At 
about seven o’clock, as darkness was coming 
on, this crater burst into activity with a loud 


explosion, followed by a shower of lava and 


ashes. About 150 persons were destroyed. 
The eruption of the new volcano has since 
been so tremendous that the inhabitants have 


forsaken the island, and, of the 26,000 previ- 


ously there, not 300 are left. Camiguin is only 
about thirty-six miles in circumference, and 
was very productive in abacdé (the Manila 
hemp), yielding annually from 30,000 to 40,000 
piculs, or more than a tenth of the produce of 
the world. There is little hope of the island 
ever being again reoccupied or cultivated. 
Togolanda, a small island in latitude 2° 20’ 
north and longitude 125° 20’ east, suffered ter- 


ribly from earthquakes between March 24th 


and March 29th. Part of the island was sub- 
merged to the depth of twenty-five fathoms, 
and 400 of the inhabitants perished. 
Earthquake-shocks were felt at times during 
the year in different parts of the Atlantic 
States; but none of them were worthy of men- 
tion, excepting the disturbance throughout 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, Octo- 
ber 9th. The vibrations were very marked, 
causing persons in houses to run to their doors 
to see what had happened. Some described 
the noise as resembling the dragging of heavy 
furniture over the upper floors of houses. 
Particulars of the great earthquake in Ba- 


thang, a remote province of China, in 1870, 


did not reach this country till June of last 
year. It is officially reported that government 
houses, temples, and buildings of all descrip- 
tions, were thrown ts the ground, and most 
of the inmates killed. Flames burst out in 
four places, setting the ruins of the structures 
on fire, and destroying what the earthquake 
had spared. During this time the earth rocked 
and rolled, and a terrible sound as of thunder 
was heard. 
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The grain-collector at Bathang says that for several 
days before the earthquake the water had overflowed 
the dike, but after it the earth cracked in many 
places, and black, fetid water spurted out in a furious 
manner, If one poked it, the spurting instantly fol- 
lowed, just as is the case with the salt-wells and fire- 
wells (in the eastern part of the a tiee ate and this 
explains how it happened that fire followed the 
earthquake in Bathang. 

As nearly as is ascertained, there were destroyed 
two large temples, the offices of the collector of grain- 
tax and the local magistrate, the Ting-lin temple, 
and nearly 700 fathoms of wall around it; six smaller 
temples, numbering 221 rooms, besides 1,849 rooms 
and houses of the common people. The number of 
people, soldiers, and lamas, killed by the crash was 
2,298, among whom were the local magistrate and his 
second in office. The earthquake extended from 
Bathang eastward to Pang-chah-muh, westward to 
Nan-tun, on the south to Lin-tsab-shih, and on the 
north to the salt-wells of A-tumtsz, a circuit of over 
400 miles. It occurred simultaneously over the 
whole of this region. In some places steep hills 
split and sunk into deep pits; in others, hills on 
level spots became precipitous cliffs, and the roads 
and highways were rendered impassable by obstruc- 
tions. 


EASTERN CHURCHES. A spirit of oppo- 
sition has begun to exhibit itself in the Rus- 
sian Church against the old teachings and 
usages, to which the Holy Synod itself has 
contributed by certain of its acts. A system 
of annual conferences, having in view the ele- 
vation of clerical life, has been introduced by 
the synod within the last two years. These 
conferences are now held in all the orthodox 
dioceses. In them the uncultivated old clergy, 
who adhere to the routine of the old usages, 
find themselves quite effectively opposed by 
the younger clergy, who have received their 
education in the newer and later schools, and 
at the Academy. The Jatter insist with more 
or less determination upon a thorough reform 
of the arbitrary canons of the Church, upon a 
higher culture for the clergy, and an improve- 
ment of their material condition. In justifi- 
cation of their propositions, they expose with- 
out mercy the many abuses which the ecclesi- 
astical authorities have allowed to grow up. 

The Holy Synod is said to contemplate pub- 
lishing a complete collection of the decrees 
and ordinances in reference to the orthodox 
faith in Russia. 

According to the statistical exhibit of the 
Holy Synod, there are now 35,000 churches— 
31,000 parochial churches, and 4,000 under- 
churches — attached to the Russian State 
Church. Connected with these are 87,718 
priests, 11,227 deacons, and 65,952 attendants, 
choir-singers, etc. The annual grants from 
the state for the support of the churches and 
the clergy amount to 5,163,363 rubles. The 
subject of increasing the resources of the 
clergy, to a sufficient sum to assure them an 
adequate, comfortable support, is actively dis- 
cussed, both among their own body and in 
some of the Russian journals. 

According to the new planus devised by the 
Russian Government for the appointment of 
the lower clergy, their consecration will not 
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hereafter be wholly in the hands of the dio- 
cesan bishops, but candidates will be required, 
previous to receiving an appointment, to pass 
an examination regarding their fitness for the 
office. 

The Russian Ministry of the Interior has 
made plans for the building or rebuilding in 
the Baltic provinces, by the end of 1873, of 
83 orthodox churches, 50 parsonages, and 27 
school-houses, The sum of 800,000 silver ru- 
bles is appropriated to defray the expense of 
these erections, besides which 100,000 silver 
rubles are appropriated for the ornamenta- 
tion and furnishing the interiors, the purchase 
of pictures and service-sets. . 

The adherents of the sects are said to have 
increased in the department of Moscow to such 
an extent that there is hardly a village in 
which there are not five or six different reli- 
gious communities strongly distinct from each 
other, but equally fanatical and uncanonical 
in doctrine and usage. The most prominent 
sect at present appears to be that of the so- 
called Anabaptist, who, however, differ in 
many respects from the Baptists of West- 
ern Europe. They reject the baptism of in- 
fants, but, unlike other Baptists, they consider 
celibacy a necessary condition for reaching the 
kingdom of heaven. The extent to which the 
sects have spread in the country is shown by 
the fact that a careful calculation makes the 
number of Rascolniks, or dissenters, about 
fifteen million. 

The Russian Bishop of Kamtchatka reports 
very favorably as to the success of the efforts 
of the missionaries to convert the Corean im- 
migrants in that country to Christianity. It 
appears that since the year 1865 there has 
been a pretty constant flow of emigration from 
Corea to the South Oussouri district in Kamt- 
chatka, owing to the dearth of provisions in 
the former country, and that, as, by the Corean 
law, the refugees would render themselves 
liable to the penalty of death if they returned, 
they expressed a wish to become Russians, 
both in order to enjoy the privileges of Rus- 
sian subjects, and to protect themselves against 
the Corean Government if it should go to war 
with Russia. They have accordingly cut off 
their long cues, are learning the Russian lan- 
guage, and have for the most part become 
Christians. The Russification and Christiani- 
zation of the Coreans,” writes one of the mis- 
sionaries, the Archimandrite Palladius, ‘‘is 
proceeding with great rapidity. Our greatest 
difficulty is the Corean language, which is a 


mixture of Chinese and local dialect,.and is 


very hard to understand.” 

A commission of Bulgarian bishops and no- 
bles, appointed by the Sultan, February 26, 
1870, to meet in Constantinople and assist in 
preparing a draft for the organization of a 
separate Bulgarian Church, also drew up an 
act for the election by the communities of 


clerical and lay deputies, to meet in Constan-— 


tinople in April, 1871, for the rectification of 


~~ 
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the Church statute. An active discussion took 
place in this assembly between those who ad- 
yocated the application of the regulations of 
the old Greek Church to the new Church and 
the ‘* Young Church ” party, who favored the 
introduction of an evangelical Presbyterian- 
ism. The principal journals of ‘“ Young Bul- 
garia,” the Macedonia, of Slavejkov, taking 
the lead, supported the party of progress. 
After a long debate, measures were agreed up- 
on for the participation of the laity in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Church, the 
establishment. of the salaries of the higher and 
the lower clergy, and the exclusive applica- 
tion of all surplus of ecclesiastical taxes to the 
elevation of popular instruction, and the estab- 
lishment of higher schools,. It was decided 
also, by a vote of 28 to 15, that the Exarch 
should be appointed, not for life, but for a 
term of five years. The place where he should 
reside was left an open question, almost equal- 
ly strong reasons being presented in favor of 
his residence at Constantinople, and in one of 
the large towns near the centre of the ex- 
archate. The ratification of the Church stat- 
ute was completed on May 26, 1871, and was 
delivered to the Grand-Vizier, Aali Pacha, by 
a committee of three members of the Nation- 
al Assembly, Hadschi Ivantschoy, Pentschov 
Gjordaki, and Dr. Tschomakoy. 

But the Greek Patriarch, incited by Russian 
influence, had come forward in opposition to 
the Sultan’s well-intended measures for his 
Bulgarian subjects, with the demand that the 
Bulgarian-Greek Church conflict should not 
be regarded as an administrative question, but 
as one of canon law, and that it should be left 
to the exclusive decision of an ccumenical 
council. He protested against all the acts of 
- the Bulgarian National Assembly as uncanoni- 
eal and unconstitutional. The patriarchate 
would be sure of a majority in the contem- 
plated cecumenical council. The Bulgarian 
ecclesiastical dignitaries would be easily si- 
lenced by the numerous Hellenic bishops of 
the Greek Churches of Oonstantinople, Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Cyprus, and 
the continued Hellenization of the Bulgarian 
people would receive the canonical approba- 
tion of the council, against which, as the Pa- 
- triarch had said-to Aali Pacha, there is no ap- 
peal. In the mean time, the Patriarch Gregory 
VI. had laid himself open to censure by his 
undissembled animosity against the Slavic 
people and his opposition to the commands of 
the court: Attacked both from Belgrade and 
Oonstantinople, he had no alternative but to 
accept the suggestion of Aali Pacha, and resign 
the patriarchate. Antim Kutulianus sueceeded 
him on the 18th of September. Being ofa 
more conciliatory disposition than his prede- 
cessor, he sought as early as October to engage 
‘in negotiations with influential Bulgarians for 
a compromise of difficulties. These negotia- 
tions have been quits frank in their character, 
but, from what has transpired respecting them, 
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they do not seem likely to allay the long-in- 
creasing division in the Church. Antim in- 
sists upon giving the patriarchate control of 
the appointment of the Bulgarian Exarch, upon 
the levy of a tax of a piaster upon each Bul- 
garian household, and upon the repeal of the 
tenth section of the Sultan’s firman which 
permits districts with a mixed population of 
Greeks and Bulgarians to be attached to the 
Bulgarian exarchate upon the vote of two- 
thirds. 

The opposition of the patriarchate to this 
paragraph is easily explained, since it violates a 
principle and threatens it with a serious loss of 
moral and material power—which it is not well 
able to bear, since the Servian and Roumanian 
churches have been cut off from their depend- 
ence. On the other hand, it is natural 
that. the Bulgarians should insist upon its 
being retained, as its operation will be to pro- 
mote the continual growth of their exarchate 
in territory and power. . Members of the Bul- 
garian National Assembly, among them the 
deputies from Adrianople, Rutchuk, etc., and 
the Bulgarian community at Constantinople, 
have protested earnestly against further con- 
tinuance of the negotiations with the Patriarch 
on this basis, to which he adheres obstinately. 
The decision on the whole subject, however, 
rests solely with the Porte. 

The adjustment of this apparently irrecon- 
cilable conflict between the Greeks and the 
Bulgarians will require the most skilful efforts 
of the ablest diplomats of the Porte; or it 
may have to be put off to some future time. 

The movement which was started a few 
years ago, with much zeal, for the union of the 
Bulgarian and Roman Oatholic Churches, re- 
mains confessedly in an incomplete state. It 
in fact made no real progress, after the signing 
of the act of union neap;the end of the year 
1860. .The Catholic bishop, Sofoloski, and the 
majority of the congregations which went over, 
have withdrawn from the union; those which 
yet hold. out do not promise much steadfast- 
ness in the face of the persuasions and the 
pressure to which they are subjected. Besides 
the small unionist congregation in the city of 


* Adrianople, there are in the adjoining province 


only a few scattered communities which ad- 
here to Rome, and the missions of the Lazarists, 
Passionists, etc., in the neighboring provinces, 
are able to present only the scantiest evidences: 
of success. At present there are not, in all, 
more than 60,000 Roman Catholic, or united! 
Bulgarians, to 5,000,000 disunited Bulgarians.. 

An awakening to new life is reported in 
the Greek churches at Athens. Sunday-schools. 
have been organized in the various parishes ;; 
and the synod has requested theological stu-- 
dents to preach whenever and wherever they 
have the opportunity. The Orthodox Review, a: 
semi-monthly periodical, edited by one of the: 


theological professors in the University of 


Athens, has undertaken the advocacy of’ ad-- 
vance, and has announced as the principles:for- 
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which it will contend: 1. The clergy must be 
educated and salaried. 2. The Gospel must 
be preached regularly in the church. 38. Wor- 
ship must be refined, and church music re- 
formed. : 

The Theological Department of the Uni- 
versity of Athens had, during the year 1871, 
thirty students, and sent out four graduates. 
It had six professors and one adjunct profess- 
or. The course of study embraces an intro- 
duction to the Holy Scriptures, Hebrew ar- 
cheology, interpretation of the Scriptures, 
Hebrew language, ecclesiastical history, his- 
tory of doctrines, symbolics, patrology, dog- 
matics, ethics, pastoral theology, liturgics, and 
homiletics. The number of law-students in 
the same university is six hundred. The prin- 
cipal theological school in the kingdom of 
Greece is the Rizareion School. It sent out 
five graduates in the full course. In this semi- 
nary the course consists of sacred history, 
catechesis, introduction to the Scriptures, in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, ecclesiastical 
history, dogmatics, ethics, homiletics, and li- 
turgics. Most of the professors teach also in 
the University School. The Orthodox Review 
recommends that the revenues of monasteries 
be devoted to the improvement of the theolo- 
gical schools. This would give from Attica 
alone a fund of about $33,000. 

The Old Catholic Congress at Munich was 
attended by several Russian clergymen. One 
of them, Dr. Overbeck, afterward declared, in 
the Goloss of St. Petersburg, that he had 
come to the conclusion that the best settle- 
ment the Old Catholics could make of the 
question of their church organization would 
be to join the Church of Russia; but he ac- 
knowledged that Dr. Déllinger had received 
his proposition, when it was made to him, very 
unfavorably. 

According to the Orthodox Review of Athens, 
the first steps toward friendly intercourse of 
the Greek and Anglican Churches were taken 
by the late Patriarch Gregory, when he sanc- 
tioned the burial of English dead in the con- 
secrated cemeteries with the customary rites 
of the Greek Church. The courtesies offered 
to the Bishop of Syros, during his late visit to 
England, confirmed the good feeling which 
grew out of the Patriarch’s concession. After- 
ward the English Bishop Harris, of Gibraltar, 
visiting Athens, accepted an invitation of the 
archbishop, who is the Primate of Greece, to 
assist, in full canonical robes, at one of the 
national religious festivals in the cathedral 
church. More recently, Bishop Harris has 
received similar episcopal recognition from 
the Bishop of Vama, in Bulgaria. The Review 
hopes for a continued advance in friendship, 
but cautions the members of both Churches 
against supposing that any union yet exists, 
and calls attention to many points in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church 
which are at variance with the fundamental 
doctrines of the Greek Church. Among them 
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are the affirmation of Luther’s doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin, the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, the acceptance of Calvin’s doctrine of 
unconditional foreordination, the rejection of 
five of the sacraments, while only two (bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper) are accepted, and 
the condemnation of the worship and invoca- 
tion of the saints. 

The Archbishop of Syros, returning from a 
visit to England, addressed to the Greek Synod 
an extremely flattering account of. the recep- 
tion he met and the honors he received from 
the bishops and clergy of the Established 
Church, but concluded by expressing his be- 
lief that “the union of the two Churches (the 
English and the Greek) cannot be the work 
of the present day.” : 

The Committee of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed by the 
Triennal Convention, addressed, in 1869, a let- 
ter to the Russian Church, expressing a desire 
for a closer intercommunion. The following 
reply to this letter was received early in the 
year: 


Zo the Well-beloved in Christ, and the Right Reverend 
Committee of the Court 0 age! of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church wm the United States of 
America: 


Your letter, addressed to His Exellency, the Pro- 
curator-General, Count Tolstoy, having been offered 
by him to the consideration of the Most Holy Govy- 
erning Synod of Russia, together with the report and 
the decision of the Court of Bishops, approved by 
the Chamber of the Ecclesiastical and Laical Depu- 
ties, in reference to the establishment upon a true 
catholic basis of a spiritual fraternity between the 
American and Orthodox Churches, especially in the 
Territory of Alaska, was received by the Most Holy 
Synod of all the Russias with the utmost gladness, 
as a new proof of respect shown by the representa- 
tives of the Episcopal Church, and of their estimable 
patbove concerning the union of the Churches. The 

ost Holy Synod, on their part, will make it an ob- 
ject of their constant care that a spirit of Christian 
tolerance and fraternal love and esteem, in accord- 
ance with the precepts and usages of our Church, 
should continue to pervade all the relations between 
the members of the Orthodox and those of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America, and partieular- 
ly in the Territory of Alaska. 

As to the hypothesis of a reciprocal participation 
in the solemn performance of the Sacrament, the 
Eastern Church, firmly adhering to the principles 
and convictions so clearly stated in the messages 
sent in 1723 by the Orthodox patriarchs of the East 
in reply to the Anglican bishops, considers a pre- 
vious agreement in faith as peremptorily indispen- 
sable before the practical mutual participation in the 
sacraments, inasmuch as the first is the only possible 
groundwork or basis for the last, 

In order to attain this most desired end, a thorough 


_ study and investigation of the differences in the doc- 


trine of both Churches would be absolutely requisite, 
and, to promote this, a great principle of codperation 
will undoubtedly be found in the spirit of ogi and 
charity which animates both Churches—the Ortho- 
dox as well as the American—and in those prayers 
for the peace of the whole world, and for the union 
of the holy Churches of the Lord, which arise to the 
God of truth and merey from the Orthodox churches, 


and which are most certainly shared by the Ameri-~ 


can churches, 
Having been authorized by the Most Holy Govern- 


— 
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ing Synod, I assume the duty of presenting their 

answer to the Court of Bishops of the American 

Episcopal Church, and beg you to accept the assur- 

ance of the highest esteem of your brother and co- 

servant in Christ Jesus. ISIDORE, 
First Presiding Member of the Governing Synod 

' of all the Russias, and Metropolitan of Novgorod 

and St. Petersburg, 


In response to this communication, the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which met at Baltimore in October, 
adopted the following resolutions : 


1. That this Convention cordially reciprocates the 
expressions of fraternal regard so frequently received 
within the past three years from the Most Reverend 
the Patriarch of Conesennop es the Most Reverend 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, the Most Reverend the 
Metropolitan of Athens, and the Holy Governing 
Synod of the Orthodox Church of Russia, by digni- 
taries of the Church of England, and by members of 
this Church, both of the clergy and laity; that it 


. takes grateful recognition of the generous action by 


which the administration of holy rites for the burial 
of the dead of our communion has been provided for 
by the authorities of the Holy Orthodox Church; 
and that it earnestly desires the countenance an 
increase of such brotherly intercourse and mutual 
good offices of love. 

_ 2. That the Joint Committee on the subject of in- 
tercourse with the Russo-Greek Church be continued, 
and be charged with the communication of the fore- 
going resolution to the venerable authorities of the 
several branches of the Holy Orthodox Church. 

8. That the said Joint Committee be also charged 
with the duty of taking further steps for the acquisi- 
tion and communication of such information as ma, 
be mutually important and interesting to this Chure 
and to the Holy Orthodox Church in Constantinople 
Greece, and Russia, with such publications thereo 
from time to time as may be deemed needful and 


| prudent, 


The Committee consists, on the part of the 
House of Bishops, of the Bishop of Maryland, 
W. R. Whittingham, D. D., LL. D.; Bishop of 


‘Tllinois, H. J. Whitehouse, D. D., LL. D.; Bish- 


op of New Jersey, W. H. Odenheimer, D. D.; 


Bishop of Western New York, A. Cleveland 


Coxe, D.D.; Bishop of Florida, J. Freeman 
Young, D. D., LL. D.; Bishop of Long Island, 
A. N. Littlejohn, D. D. 

On the part of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies it consists of the Rev. John Fulton, 
D.D., of Alabama; the Rev. R. M. Abercrom- 
bie, D. D., of New Jersey; the Rev. Charles 
R. Hale, of Central New York; Hon. S. B. 
Ruggles, LL. D., of New York; Mr. Edward 
Stanley, of California; Mr, Henry C. Pierre- 
pont, of Long Island, 

The Bishop of the Russian Greek Church in 
America recently made a tour in Alaska to 
ascertain for himself the social, moral, and 
spiritual condition of the Aleuts, the results of 
which are thus summarized: ‘In his journey- 
ings, Bishop Joannes was everywhere received 
as the Prince of Peace and the Prophet of 
God. The faithful surrounded him in flocks, 
humbly kissing his hand, and _ prostrating 
themselves before him with the deepest devo- 


tion. In return, they were consoled and com- 
forted by the performances of all the sacred 


rites and ceremonies which the Greek Church 
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dispenses to its enthusiastic devotees, and, 
wherever the bishop found suffering and want, 
he gave generous relief, A large number of 
the better classes of the Aleuts are very eager 
to have their children educated in San Fran- 
cisco, where they can learn the English lan- 
guage, and become better acquainted with the 
customs and habits of the American people. 
In compliance with the request, it is intended 
to. establish a school and seminary in San 
Francisco, under the direction of the bishop 
and co-laborers, for the education of Aleutian 
youth, 

The first building, in the United States 
designed expressly for a Greek church was 
erected in the city of New York, during 1871. 
It is on Lexington Avenue, between Fifty-first 
and Fifty-second Streets.. The cost, about 
$250,000, is defrayed by the Russian Treasury 
in St. Petersburg. The church is attached to 
the Russian legation in the United States, but 
is directly under the supervision of the Metro- 
politan at St. Petersburg, and is not: in any 
way connected with the diocese of the resi- 
dent Greek bishop at San Francisco. 

EASTERN QUESTION. In. December, 
1870, the Government of England invited the 
great powers of Europe to a conference on 
the Eastern question, which was to be held in 
London on January 15, 1871. In the mean 
while, the exchange of diplomatic notes and 
diplomatic negotiations was continued. Count 
von Beust, in a note to Gortchakoff, dated 
December 10, 1870, undertook to refute the 
assertions of the latter, and remarked that Aus- 
tria joined the Conference without precon- 
ceived plans, and only in the hope to secure for 
Turkey a peaceful development, and to bring on 
a solution which would be apt to spare national 
sensibilities without weakening the necessary 
guarantees. The Russian reply was couched 
in conciliatory language. On the part of Eng- 
land, the exchange of notes with St. Petersburg 
had not terminated when the invitations to the 
Conference were issued. 

In the mean while, negotiations took place 
between Russia and Turkey, which it was 
thought would lead to the drafting of a new 
special convention and to the consent of Russia 
to certain modifications of the ‘‘ agreements,” 
the repeal of which had long been wished for 
by Turkey. It also appeared that the Ottoman 
Porte itself no longer attributed so great an 
importance to the neutralization of the Black 
Sea as some European diplomatists, for one of 
its organs, the Turquie, of Constantinople, pub- 
lished in December, 1870, several articles 
which represented the abolition of the neutral- 
ization as a measure involving no danger for 
Turkish interests, When, therefore, the Lon- 
don Conference met, on January 17th, consid- 
erable preparations for a peaceful settlement 
had been made by the two parties chiefly con- 
cerned in it, After the introductory formalities, 
the ambassadors of Turkey, Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, expressed the wishes of their 
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several Governments for the preservation of 
peace in the East. The Conference several 
times adjourned, partly on account of the in- 
disposition of its president, partly because 
Lord Granville wished to await the arrival of 
the French ambassador. Unofficial negotia- 
tions were, however, continued, and every thing 
prepared for the publicsessions. The hope of 
the English minister, that the Conference 
would get through its work before the opening 
of Parliament (February 9th) was not fulfilled. 
Lord Granville had invited Jules Favre, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, to come 
to the Conference. Favre, in a note to the 
diplomatic agents of France, declared that he 
could not leave his place in Paris as long as the 
bombardment of the capital continued. He 
would nevertheless have gone to the Con- 
ference, if Count Bismarck had not refused to 
give a passport to him as a member of the 
Government, on the ground that the French 
Government of National Defence was not in a 
condition to act in the name of France, as long 
as it was not recognized by the French nation. 
The military authorities would have been jus- 
tified in giving the passport; for it was not 
_ their business to inquire into the objects of the 
intended journey of Favre, but the official ap- 
plication of Favre, which expressed his desire to 
represent France at the Conference, prevented 
the adoption of this expedient. The influence 
of France in the Conference had, however, been 
considerably diminished when it became known 
that Bismarck positively refused to allow the 
French-German War to be brought before the 
Conference, and that the Prussian ambassador 
in London, Count Bernstorff, was instructed 
to leave the Conference as soon as an attempt 
to discuss the war was made. 

As France was not represented at all at the 
Conference, and as Austria was too weak to 
bring a sufficient pressure to bear upon the 
Conference in support of its view, England 
had, from the start, but little hope of making to 
the schemes of Russia an unflinching resist- 
ance. Russia, on the other hand, appeared to 
be determined to adhere to her plans, and was 
greatly strengthened in this design by the en- 
thusiastic manifestations of public opinion of 
the Russian people. When, therefore, Austria 
prob oped a declaration that no power is at 
iberty to abolish the treaties or to withdraw 
from them, England regarded this as a wel- 
come bridge for her retreat. 

The demand of the Government of Servia, 
to have an official representative in the Con- 
ference, was not granted. The Conference 
also declined to take up the Rumanian ques- 
tion, as the Turkish Government protested 
against it on the ground that it was a purely 
internal question, which could not be discussed 
unless a proviso was adopted guarding the 
sovereign right of the Porte. On February 
27th the Duke de Broglie, who had been ap- 
pointed by Thiers as ambassador of France in 
England, arrived in London. He took part in 
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the Conference, which, however, in the mean 
while had nearly finished its business. 

As Turkey had adopted the modern view 
that the continued limitation of the navigation 
in the mouth of the Danube afforded to her no 
protection, the other governments had no oc- 
casion to pepore the opening of this passage to 
international commerce. On the other hand, 
the Conference resolved, on motion of the Porte, 
to continue the existence of the Commission for 
the Navigation of the Danube, to which all the 
treaty powers send one deputy. 

On March 18th the following new treaty 
was adopted and signed by the representatives 
of Prussia, Austria, France, England, Italy, 
Russia, and Turkey : 


Artriotz I. Arts. X1., XIII., and XIV., of the Trea- 
of Paris of the 30th of March, 1856, as well as the 
onvention between Russia and Turkey included in 
the said Art. XIV., are revoked and are to be replaced 
by the following articles: Se 

Art. II, The principle of closing the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus, as set down in the separate 
treaty of March 30, 1856, is upheld, as well as the 
power of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan to open the 
said straits in times of peace to the ships of friendly 
and allied powers, if the execution of the stipulations 
in the Treaty of Paris of March 80, 1856, should re- 
quire it. 

Art, III. The Black Sea is open, as heretofore, to 
the commercial navies of all nations, 

Art. IV. The commission appointed under Art. 
XV. of the Treaty of Paris, in which each of the treaty 
powers is represented by a delegate, and who was 
intrusted with the planning and execution of the work 
to be done below Isaktcha, namely, of clearing the 
mouth of the Danube as well as th 
parts of the Black Sea of sand-banks and other ob- 
structions, in order that this part of the river and the 
said parts of the sea be put in best order for naviga- 
tion, remains in its present composition, The dura- 
tion of this commission is fixed for a further term of 
twelve years, to wit, from the 24th of April, 1871, to 
the 24th of April, 1883. The limit for the redemption 
of the loan contracted by this commission under the 
guarantee of the Governments of Germany, the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy, France, Great Britain, It- 
aly, and Turkey. ‘ 

Art, V. The conditions of the reassembling of the 
river commission, created by Art. XVII. of the Treaty 
‘of Paris, shall be determined by a previous agreement 
of the river powers, without prejudging the clause 
referring tothe Danubian Principalities ; and, wher- 
ever a modification of Art. XVII of said treaty may be 
involved, it shall be made the subject of a special 
convention between the undersigned powers. 

Art. VI. The powers which possess the banks of 
that part of the Danube where cataracts and the iron 
gates cause obstructions to navigation, while resery- 
ing for themselves the right of coming to an under- 
standing with regard to the removal of these ob- 
structions, recognize the right of the high contracting 
perce to lay a tax on ships of all nations which 

erive a benefit from it, until the loan contracted for 
that purpose shall have been repaid, and they declare 
that Art. XV. of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 is not ap- 
plicable to this part of the river for the time which is 
required for the repayment of the debt. « 

Art. VII, All buildings and establishments erect- 
ed in consequence of the Treaty, of Paris of 1856, or 
of the present treaty, by the European commission, 
shall continue to enjoy the same neutrality which has 


rotected them heretofore, and which shall, in the~ 


uture, under all circumstances, be respected by the 
high contracting powers inthe same manner. The 
advantages of the privileges arising therefrom shall 
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be extended to the entire administrative and engi- 
necring department of the commission. It is, how- 
ever, understood that the provisions of this article 
shall in no wise affect the right, belonging to the Sub- 
lime Porte as sovereign, to send as heretofore her 
men-of-war into the Danube. 

Art. VIII. The high contracting powers renew 
and ratify all stipulations of the treaty of the 30th of 
March, 1856, as well as their appendixes, which are 
not cancelled or modified by the present treaty. 

Art. IX. The pe vac treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications shall be exchanged, within six weeks, 
or sooner, if possible. 


EGYPT, a dependency of Turkey, in North- 
ern Africa. The ruler bears the official title 
of Khedive,* the Arabic equivalent for Vice- 
roy. This dignity is now hereditary in the 
family of Mehemet Ali. The present. Pacha 
of Egypt is Ismail (born in 1816), who fol- 
lowed, on January 18, 1863, his brother Said 
as the fifth Viceroy of Egypt. A Council of 
State (created in 1856) is at the head of the 
administration. It consists of the princes of 
the ruling family, four generals, and four dig- 
nitaries. Its president is Sherif Pacha. 

- The area of Egypt is 659,000 English square 
miles. It has about 8,000,000 inhabitants, 5,- 
215,065 inhabiting Egypt proper. 


andria, 238,888; Damietta, 60,000; Tantah, 
55,000. 


The total receipts for the year ending April 


2, 1870, according to the official budget, 
amounted to 1,469,000 purses, and the total 
expenditure to 1,177,811 purses (500 piastres 
= 1 purse, 20 piastres = 1 American dollar). 
~ The public debt amounted, in January, 1871, 
to £31,575,000. The navy in 1870 consisted 
of 12 steamers, 18 yachts, 2 frigates, 2 cor- 
vettes, 4 screw gunboats, and 1 aviso. The 
value of the commerce of Alexandria with 
foreign countries was, in 1870: imports, 483,- 
200,000 piastres; exports, 742,000,000. 

The imports and exports of Egypt from Sep- 
tember 9, 1869, to September 10, 1870, were 
as follows: 


CUSTOM-HOUSES. Imports, Exports, 
MOSONOLIO. che vesacv chee s chu cee 366,000,000 | 861,900,000 
Prenlotta ly ssa eke 7h Sour, 309,000 | 59,100,000 
BOP Baldy oss) Seaeleads césles's owe 11,000,000 | 11,100,000. 

TOM is, ah cig ale Hatt g Moa GU de dt saes 20,100,000 | 80,600,000 
Huh, AATEC D asia WisGate am eiinichosed aera 2,400,000 3,600,000 
MROUMGE 5a thi ee cc pines os b., 100,000 | 4,300,000 
SHARED. ioe ca ea baekite ced cdnts ,000 | 45,800,000 
Massowahs ire ek 100,000! 22,900,000 

Totaht Sia enuagis hues 400,100,000 |1,119,900,000 


The movement of shipping, in. 1870, was as 
follows: 


TOWNS. | Vessels, Tons Passengers, 
Alexandria,....0:ccoosserrsee 2,886 |.1,403,393 | 64,328 . 
BEIOUIR 6 o.0 ona sie vin «a oisis pas 480 38,95. 296 
| 1 Ree 1,294 439,249 | 47,'724 

DMEM 64048 ote .eit's cade'e e's 726 ' 584,537! 56,573 


On January 1, 1871, the length of the rail- 
Toads in operation amounted to 711.5 miles; 
- that of the roads in the course of construction 


* See ANNUAL CycLopzpra for 1869, 


The chief, 
cities are—Oairo, 313,383 inhabitants; Alex- 


. the Arabic tribes in Yemen. 
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to 148 miles. Of these roads, 286 miles have 
double tracks. The only private road is that 
from Alexandria to Ramle. The line from 
Cairo to Suez has been abandoned, 

The Egyptian mail, in 1870, forwarded 888, - 
581 letters, and 91,240 newspapers, to places 
in Egypt, and 132,461 letters and 47,989 news- 
papers to foreign countries. The Austrian 
mail brought 161,212 letters from Europe, and 
12,360 from the Levant. The Italian post 
brought 160,000 letters and 172,000 news- 
papers, books, and pamphlets, from Europe, 
and forwarded 121,000 letters, and 10,700 
newspapers, ete., to Europe. 

The receipts of the Suez Canal, from No- 
vember, 1869, to December 31, 1870, were 
6,707,115 francs; the receipts during the first 
seven months of 1871, 7,682,807 francs. The 
movement of shipping in the Suez Canal, in 
1871, was as follows: 


VESSELS, Number. Tons, 

ROGHOY 238s sind icoasadiae- hiss tee 298,230 
ERBHCM « iccrcaads cae aes 065 bols sade beh’ aa u4 1,979 
Bivig stalk Ss anny nap ws Peery CAAC Sis Ar yy Cer 21,430 
BUAETERIS te 10g «aol LAs > sine 05g heb,on Shae 26 19,623 
ROT RASsaiecice utiae hae mich pecet c cance ane 16 9,882 
FURTIRA SU Sade treks ecadog cnikeeG ah cea eed 12 8,252 
QUE We aden te pbiraig de levees nese 12 4,314 

MOU 56 cans dies hese rattemdanna de 502 4438,'709 


The relations between the Khedive and the 
Sultan during the first months of the year 
were any thing but friendly. The Khedive 
was suspected of making extraordinary prepa- 
rations for achieving his entire independence. 
According to a report published in the Augs- 
burger Zeitung of March 11th, the fortifications 
along the coast were nearly completed. Be- 
sides several fortifications west of Alexandria, 
great care had been bestowed upon the de- 
fence of the bay of Aboukir, where two large 
and strong forts have been erected, which are 
to be brought into connection by railroad with 
the interior of the country. The American offi- 
cers, who, in 1870, were engaged (about 25 in 
number), are all the time occupied with drilling 
the army. Besides the divisions which have to 
guard the coast from Alexandria to the east, and 
besides advanced posts near El Cantara, on the 
road to Syria, and near Ismailia, the bulk is con- 
centrated on the coast not far from the Sweet- 
water Qanal and from the railroad to Ismailia, 
where a camp had. been established in a very 
favorable strategical position. A railroad, 
which can only serve for strategical purposes, 
has been begun, in the direction of El Cantara, 
and was to be completed by the beginning of | 
June. It was believed that the Khedive was 
not altogether innocent of the insurrection of 
The Porte, on 
the other hand, had concentrated ‘a large force 
in Yemen, which, it was inferred, might at some 
future time be easily employed against Egypt. 

In the progress of the negotiations, the Porte 
sent a special commissioner to Cairo to make 
five complaints. The first charge referred to 
the increase of the army above the number of 
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18,000 men, as fixed by the firman of the Sul- 
tan; the second to the exclusive fortifications 
on the coast, and other warlike preparations ; 
the third to the oppressive taxes; the fourth 
to the Armstrong cannon which the Khedive, 
in 1870, while giving up his iron-clad vessels, 
had retained. In the fifth place, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment demanded that the Khedive for sev- 
eral weeks should receive on the isthmus a Turk- 
ish force, the number of which was not speci- 
fied. In his reply, the Khedive expressed a 
strong wish to remain at peace with the Sul- 
tan, and asserted that on most of the above 
points the Turkish Government was misin- 
formed; the number of his troops was not 
larger than was indispensably necessary for 
maintaining public order; the fortifications 
were necessary for the defence of the coast; 
the new loans and taxes had become necessary 
in consequence of the extensive public works. 
With regard to the last Turkish demand, the 
reply was evasive. 

Later in the year both Turkey and Egypt 
showed a more peaceable disposition. The 
Khedive in August sent his aunt to Constan- 
tinople to assure the Sultan that her nephew 
would strictly fulfil all his duties. The Porte, 
on the other hand, deemed it best to disclaim 
for the present any intention to. reduce Egypt 
to a condition of greater dependency than be- 
fore. In October the Khedive, in compliance 
with the wish expressed by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, considerably reduced the taxes, and 
announced his purpose to consolidate the en- 
tire floating debt. 

The session of the Egyptian Chamber of 
Representatives was closed by the Khedive on 
August 7th. The speech assured the repre- 
sentatives that. the propositions and sugges- 
tions made by them had greatly pleased the 
Government. The president of the Chamber 
thanked the Khedive for the kind attention he 
had given to their wishes, especially as regards 
the new institution of the Interior. 

ELEOTRICITY. Duration of the Electric 
Spark.—Prof. Ogden D. Rood makes a second 
report to the American Journal of Science with 
regard to his experiments to determine the 
duration of the discharge of a Leyden jar, con- 
nected with an induction coil. His first paper 
on the subject was noticed in the AnnvaL 
Cyotopzp1a for 1869, . The later experiments 
were conducted with a jar having a coating of 
11 square inches only, instead of about 114 
square inches, used on the former occasions. 
For the mirror he employed silvered glass, half 
an inch square, the polished silver side reflect- 
ing the light. The mirror was made to revolve 
300 times in a second, the apparatus used be- 
ing essentially like that introduced in the 
former experiments. With zine points and a 
striking distance of 1 millimetre, the dura- 
tion of the spark varied between .000001 and 
-000025 of a second, a duration as long as 24 
millionths of a second being somewhat rare. 
With zine points and a striking distance of 2 
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millimetres, two careful experiments gave ‘re- 
spectively a duration of .0000022 and .0000019 
of a second, Although with the improved 
micrometric method, adopted by Prof. Rood, 
an interval of time as small as one millionth 
of a second could be directly measured, yet he 
says he could never detect any sign that the 
“duration of the great body of the spark was 
other than absolutely instantaneous; as, how- 
ever, all the light of the spark is due to incan- 
descent particles, we must suppose that an in- 
finitesimal portion of time is required for at- 
taining its maximum brightness, and, owing 
to the same reason, its disappearance demands 
another distinct period of time, however 
minute. With the mirror revolving 340 times 
a second, and platinum points at a striking dis- 


‘tance of 8 millimetres, the observed duration 


of the discharge was .000000094. Prof. Rood 
narrates, his further experiments with this dif- 
ficult problem, as follows: 


Before finally abandoning the attempt to deter- 
mine the actual duration of the discharge, another 
effort was made; a second lamp-black plate was pre- 
pared, in which the breadth of the image of a line, 

lack or white, on the observing plate was 2: of a 
millimetre. These lines were viewed with the ter- 
restrial eye-piece of a small telescope ; it enlarged 
them ten diameters, and care was taken with all the 
adjustments, so that a good clean image should be 
produced. Platinum wires ¢: of an inch in diameter 
were used, with a striking distance of five millimetres. 
By gradually increasing the weight, it was proved 
successively that the duration was less than eighty, 
sixty-eight, fifty-nine, fifty-five billionths of a see- 
ond ; and, finally the lines, after growing fainter and 
fainter, entirely disappeared, giving as the result a 
duration of forty-eight billionths of a second. In 


‘a large number of observations I could detect no 


discharge lasting during a smaller interval, though 
the apparatus was now fully capable of making evi- 
dent much smaller periods of time. 

When the striking distance was reduced to one 
millimetre, the duration was shorter; in the case of 
é of the sparks, the duration was —— greater 
than artecne billionths of a second, the remaining 
3 being slightly less than this figure, 

With a striking distance of three millimetres, the 
duration was between forty-one and forty-eight ‘pill- 
ionths; and, when the striking distance was in- 
creased to ten millimetres, it was between forty- 
eight and fifty-five billionths of a second. ri 

An effort was made to make a corresponding set of 
measurements with brass balls instead of platinum 
points ; and it would seem pee that the duration 
of the discharge is somewhat increased by their use 
(or that many of those with shorter durations are 
suppressed), With brass balls not nearly so many 
discharges take place in a given time as with points ; 
hence, the work becomes tedious and less certain. 
The evidence from twenty-six observations, gathered 
in not less than three hours, went to show that the 
duration, with astriking distance of five millimetres, 
was macieeh forty-eight and fifty-five billionths of a 
second, 

It has thus been shown that the duration of the 
first act of the electric discharge is in certain cases 
only forty billionths of a second, an interval of time 
just sufficient to enable a ray of light to travel over 
forty feet. 


The author has succeeded with this ap- 
paratus in measuring intervals as small as 
.000000028; and he hopes to reduce that as 
low as .000000010. wa 
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Magnetic Experiments.—Some singular ex- 

eriments in magnetism have been made by 
Bora Lindsay with a very powerful magnet. 
The poles of the magnet were 24 inches square 
in sections, and the magnet was excited by a 
80-cell Grove battery. The poles were kept 
#, of an inch apart, and a half-crown piece 
placed between them. When the magnet 
was not excited, the coin dropped instantly 
through; but, when the magnet was charged, 
the half-crown was 6 seconds in falling the dis- 
tance of 24 inches. Ina second experiment, 
a small India-rubber tube, filled with mer- 
cury, was placed between the poles, and an 
electric current passed from the battery 
through the mercury. The moment the mag- 
net was excited the tube was set in motion, 
getting away from between the poles, and as- 
suming the shape of the letter S. On revers- 
ing the current the shape of the curve was in- 
stantly reversed. After this, a coil of copper 
wire was placed round the vertical pole of a 
magnet, and when the magnet was charged, 
and a current of electricity sent through the 
copper coils in one direction, the ring of fine 
copper wire stuck fast in the magnet. On re- 
versing the electric current, the ring jumped 
off the pole of the magnet to some distance in 
the air. In order to show the diamagnetic 
properties of warm air, a lighted taper was 
passed through a hole bored along the poles of 
the magnet, the light being brought to the 
space of + inch wide between the two poles, 
So long as the magnet was excited, the light 


— burned brilliantly, the smoke coming out at 


the extreme ends of the poles, and not rising 
up directly off the flame, As soon, however, 
as the magnet was discharged, the smoke rose 
straight up and extinguished the flame. 

Dynamo-Electrie Light.—The London Times 
gives an interesting account. of a series of ex- 
periments, conducted toward the close of the 
year, at Sheerness, with a view of ascertaining 
the applicability of Siemens’s dynamo-electric 
light. to torpedo-service in time of war. The 
light is produced by excessively rapid motion 
generated from the fly-wheel of a steam-en- 
gine, and operating on a powerful set of ordi- 
nary galvanic coils in connection with soft 
iron magnets, The leather strap from a four- 
horse-power engine, encircling a small gun- 
metal pinion, causes it to revolve with the 
extreme velocity of 1,600 times a minute, in- 
ducing motion in an electric bobbin at the 
side of an apparatus consisting of several sets 
of strong insulated coils. A stream of elec- 
tricity consequently passes through them. This 
stream is conducted to a second series of coils, 
larger and more powerful than the first, which 
are also in combination with a pinion revolv- 
ing 800 times a minute, thus intensifying the 
stream as it passes through them to a very 
considerable degree. 

Both negative and positive currents are now alter- 


nately given off from another *‘ bobbin ”’ at the side of 
the second series of magnetic coils, to the train of in- 


sulated wires, which conveys them to the position 
from which the dynamo-electrie light is to be ex- 
hibited. Here there is a delicately-contrived appa- 
ratus for containing the carbon-points, between which 
the light is to be gencrated, adjusted at the top of a 
tripod somewhat similar in construction to that of a 
surveying-instrument. At the back of the two car- 
bon-points, and ‘‘slotted”’ vertically to admit of 
their holders passing through it, is a concave reflect- 
or of white polished metal, which collects the rays 
of light into a focus, and transmits them in any re- 
quired direction by means cf an adjusting hand- 
wheel below. A minute aperture in the centre of 
the reflector, precisely behind the junction of the two 
carbon-points, throws a representation of the flame 
upon a piece of opal glass in a frame fixed at the 
back of the reflector; and, through the agency of an- 
other small hand-wheel, which causes the carbon- 
pont to approach or recetle from each other, the 
ame can be reduced or intensified at pleasure, by 
simply turning the wheel, care being taken at the 
same time to keep a watchful eye upon the picture 
produced, as the withdrawing of the points to too 
eat a distance from each other will extinguish the 
ight. It should have been remarked before that 
ample means are taken, by lubricating the electrical 
apparatus, to counteract the evil effects which might 
otherwise arise from the excessive friction con- 
sequent on the rapidity of motion in the several 
arts. \ 
E The object of instituting the series of experiments 
was to ascertain if it was possible to throw such a 
stream of light upon an enemy’s working-parties, en- 
gaged in interrupting communication with a line of 
torpedoes at night, as would render them sufiiciently 
conspicuous to be fired at, and, vsti! unabat driven 
off, The place selected was the new fort at Garrison 
Point, Sheerness. The engine and “coils” were 
erected in the enclosure of the fort, while the instru- 
ment itself was placed in one of the massive embra- 
sures piercing its sides. No sooner was steam got up 
and the order given to turn ahead, than the burring 
noise of the machine indicated that electricity was 
bam rapidly generated, sparks and stars of vivid 
blue light being given off at the various joints. An- 
other instant, and a vivid stream of light shot across 
the sea to a number of ships lying in the offing at a 
distance of about two miles, lighting them up with 
the brilliancy and distinctness of broad moonlight. 
The effect was magnificent. Clouds of mists, ren- 
dered visible by the intensity of the rays shooting 
$hrongh them, rolled across the broad field of bright 
light from time to time, not, however, interrupting 
the view in their progress. By shifting the direc- 
tion of the rays laterally, each object in turn came 
within the compass of the portion of horizon ren- 
dered clear. In fact, it was sufficiently apparent that 
no objects of any appreciable size, such for instance 
as an enemy’s boats, could come within a mile or 
more of one of Siemens’s dynamo-electric instruments 
in operation without being rendered conspicuous to 
any battery in the vicinity, and, consequently, in- 
volving to themselves the most imminent danger. 
Hence the result of the experiments may be pro- 
nounced a success ; whether, however, a correspond- 
ing effect might not be obtained by a succession of 
parachute-lights thrown from a rocket or mortar is 
quite an open question, 

Electric Railway-Signals.—Robinson’s sys- 
tem of electric railway-signals, recently intro- 
duced, works automatically, and, it is said, 
effectively. A train approaching a switch or 
drawbridge in either direction, when distant 
half a mile, presses on a lever in proximity to 
the track. This lever controls an electric 
circuit, which, being closed by the train, re- 
mains closed.. When a switch or drawbridge 
is in place, and safe, a white flag is brought 
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into view on a signal-box placed by the side 
of the track, a short distance in advance of the 
lever, thus notifying the engineer that he can 
zo ahead without danger. But when the switch 
or drawbridge is out of place, the pressure of 
the wheel on the same lever as before brings 
into view in the same signal-box a red flag or 
danger-signal, and rings two bells loudly at the 
same time—one at the signal-box and the 
other at the drawbridge. These bells keep up 
a continuous alarm until the wheels pass an- 
other lever, which operates a circuit-breaker, 
located at a short distance from the switch or 
drawbridge. The bells can be heard at the dis- 
tance of a mile. 

A new plan of electric signals for brake- 
men is thus described: “ An electro-magnetic 
telegraph, worked by a small battery, extends 
from the cab of the locomotive through the 
whole length of the train. There is an alarm- 
bell in the cab and upon each car. Two wires 
pass between the cars, covered with tarred 
twine. One end of this ‘cable’ is securely 
fastened to the car, while at the other end is a 
copper link, which is placed on a spring-ham- 
mer on the other car. This link, when in its 
proper position, keeps the connection open. 
It is so arranged that, should a part of the 
train become detached, the link is pulled off, 
the circuit is broken, and the bell on the loco- 
motive and on each car is kept ringing until 
the circuit is again closed. Besides automati- 
cally indicating the breaking of a train, the 
apparatus is useful in signalling between the en- 
gineer and his brakemen. Instead of blowing 
the whistle to notify them to apply or let off 
the brakes, the engineer simply touches a little 
knob that rings the bell on each car almost 
instantly. By this method the brakeman on 
the rear car is notified as surely as though on 
the first, which is not the case by the present 
arrangement, for it frequently happens that 
the sound of the whistle does not reach the 
end of along train. If there is trouble in any 
car, the conductor or brakeman touches a lit- 
tle knob, the signal is given, the engineer and 
the other brakemen are warned, and the train 
is stopped.” 

Thermo-electric Action of Metals in Liquids. 
—In an investigation of the development of 
electric currents of unequally-heated metals in 
liquids, Mr. George Gore found that hot plati- 
num was electro-negative to cold platinum in 
liquids of acid reaction, and positive to it in 
alkaline ones, provided in all cases chemical 
action is completely or sufficiently excluded. 
In a later series of experiments he endeavored 
to ascertain what electrical changes are pro- 
duced in cases where chemical action more 
rarely oceurs; and in those experiments he 
employed copper plates, which are more easily 
corroded than platinum. The following are 
some of the general results arrived at: 


The results show that hot copper was positive to 
cold copper in the following liquids: hydrochloric, 
hydroeyanic, boracic, and tribasie ortho-phosphoric 
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acids ; chloride of ef tings (weak solution); chloride 
of cobalt 3 chloride of manganese; chromic acid ; 
chloride of chromium ; sulphate of zine (weak solu- 
tion); sulphate of magnesia; chloride of calcium; 
nitrate and chloride of strontium; chloride of bari- 
um} nitrate of sodium (strong solution); chloride, 
iodide, carbonate, and biborate of sodium ; sulphate 
of sodium (strong solution); tribasie phosphate of 
sodium ; nitrate, chloride, and chlorate of potassium ; 
bromide of potassium (strong solution); iodide ot 
Poeamen (strong solution); carbonate, acid car- 

onate, and bichromate of potassium ; aqueous am- 
monia; chloride of ammonium ; cyanide and ferro= 
cyanide of potassium; acetate of zinc; and acetate 


of sodium. And negative in the following ones: 


nitric, chloric, hydrobromic, hydrofluosilicic, and 
sulphuric acids ; ferrous sulphate; chloride of copper 
(strong solution); sulphate of copper; sulphate of 
zine (strong solution); nitrate and iodide of sodium 
Peis solutions); bromide and iodide of potassium 
weak solutions) ; iodate of potassium ; chrome alum ; 
nitrate of ammonium; oxalic, acetic, tartaric, an 
citric acids. The number of liquids in which hot 
bh 3 was positive was thirty-six; and those in 
which it was negative was twenty. 

In several instances where the hot metal was nega-. 
tive with a weak solution, it became positive with a 
strong one; for instance, with sulphate of zine, ni- 
trate, iodide, and sulphate of sodium, bromide, and 
jodide of potassium; but with chloride of copper 
the reverse occurred. These results may be con- 
nected with the fact that in weak neutral solutions 
the chemical action is generally the most feeble, and 
therefore interferes the least with the direct influence 
of the heat in producing electric currents, 

The influence of free hydrochloric, hydroeyanie, 
boracic, ortho-phosphoric, and chromic acids, was to 
make the hot copper positive; while that of fitric, 
chloric, hydrobromic, hydrofluosilicic, sulphuric, an 
some of the organic acids, was to make it negative. — 

‘The results also show that the quantity of the cur- 
rent obtained with any given liquid generally in- 
creases with the number of molecules of the sub- 
stance contained in the solution; in some cases, 
however, as with sulphuric acid, carbonate of potas- 
sium, chloride of ammonium, and acetate of zinc, 
there was a limit to this increase; and beyond that 
limit the quantity of the current decreased up to the 
point of saturation of the liquid. 

In the great majority of cases the value of the de- 
flection inereased much more rapidly than the 
strength. of the solution, particularly with solutions 
of sulphate of Pegncels, and also of hydrochloric 
acid and of chloride of sodium, probably because 
two causes operated, viz., increased strength of so- 
lution and diminished resistance; in a very few 
eases, however, the opposite result took place, as 
with solutions of chloride and nitrate of strontium. 

Inversions of the direction of the deflection, by dif- 
ference of strength of the liquid, occurred with solu- 
tions of chloride of copper sulphate of zine, nitrate, 
iodide, and sulphate of sodium, bromide and iodide 
of potassium. 

In certain acid liquids, viz., nitric, chlorie, hydro- 
bromic, hydrofluosilicic, and sulphuric acids, the 
hot copper was strongly negative (notwithstanding 


the chemical action upon it was distinct, and in some | 


cases even strong); this is similar to the electrical 
behavior of platinum in such liquids, and may be 
attributed chiar to the more direct influence of the 
heat alone (such as occurs with platinum plates), or 
to a different influence of the chemical action pro- 
duced by the heat. Both these causes probably 
operate in such cases. 

It is probable that, in all cases where the hot cop- 
per was positive in liquids of strongly acid reaction, 
the positive condition was due to chemical action 
alone. 

With some liquids, especially with solutions of 
hydrocyanie, boracie, acetic, tartaric, and citric acids, 
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the deflections were very feeble, and the chemical 
action on the plates not perceptible; while with 
others, such as nitric and chloric acid, solutions of 
the chlorides of strontium, sodium, potassium, and 
ammonium, and of carbonate, acid carbonate, and 
cyanide of potassium, the deflections were consid- 
erable, and the chemical action distinct, and in some 
cases strong. In none of the liquids (except hydro- 
bromic and chromic acids) did the hot plates appear 
to be dess stained or corroded than the cold one; 
probably, in all cases, it was the most corroded, 
although in some cases the corrosion was uot per- 
ceptible. 
he amount of deflection was not always propor- 

tionate to the amount of chemical action ; for instance 
with solutions of chloride of copper, and iodate of 
potassium, there was considerable corrosion, but 
only feeble currents, probably because the plates 
became covered with a badly-conducting film, while 
with hydrochloric acid, chloride of cobalt, chloride 
of manganese, and nitrate of potassium, the reverse 
occurre 

The electric currents: produced by the direct: in- 
fluence of unequal temperature or friction of platinum 
or copper electrodes, in conducting liquids which do 
not act chemically upon those metals, have their 
origin in temporary changes of cohesion of the layers 
of metal and Niquid whieh are in immediate and mu- 
tual contact, and may be considered as a very deli- 
eate test of the kind and amount of temporary mo- 
lecular movements produced by those causes. 


Resistance and Temperature.—Mr. O. W. 
Siemens read a paper before the Royal Society, 
in April, recounting his investigations into the 
ratio of increase of resistance in metallic con- 
ductors with increase of temperature. He 
suggested various forms of apparatus for meas- 
uring with great accuracy the temperature at 
distant and inaccessible places, including the 
interior of furnaces where metallurgical or 
other smelting operations are going on. 
In measuring temperatures not exceeding 
100° Oent., the instrument isso arranged that 
two similar coils are connected by a light cable 
containing three insulated wires. One of these 
coils, the ‘‘thermometer-coil,” being carefully: 
protected against moisture, may be lowered 
into the sea, or buried in the ground, or fixed 
at any elevated or inaccessible place whose 
temperature has to be recorded from time to 
time; while the other, or ‘‘ comparison-coil,” 
is plunged into a test-bath, whose temperature 
is raised or lowered by the addition of hot or 
cold water, or of refrigerated solutions, until 
an electrical balance is established between 
the resistances of the two coils, as indicated 
by a galvanoscope, or by a differential voltam- 
eter, which balance impliés an identity of tem- 
perature at the twocoils. The temperature of 
the test-solution is thereupon measured by 
means of a delicate mercury-thermometer, 
which at the same time tells the temperature 
at the distant place. 

By another arrangement the comparison- 
coil is dispensed with, and the resistance of 
the thermometer-coil, which is a known quan- 
tity at zero temperature, is measured by a dif- 
ferential voltameter, and the temperature cor- 
responding to the indications of the instrument 
is found in a table, prepared for this purpose, 
in order to save all calculation. 
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In measuring furnace-temperatures the plat- 
inuin wire, constituting the pyrometer, is 
wound upon a small cylinder of porcelain con- 
tained in a closed tube of iron or platinum, 
which is exposed to the heat to be measured. 
If the heat does not exceed a full red heat, or, 
say, 1000° C., the protected wire may be left 
permanently in the stove or furnace whose 
temperature has to be recorded from time to 
time; but, in measuring temperatures exceed- 
ing 1000° O., the tube is only exposed during 
a measured interval of, say, three minutes, to 
the heat, which time suffices for the thin pro- 
tecting casing and the wire immediately ex- 
posed to its heated sides to acquire within a 
determinable limit the temperature to be meas- 
ured, but is not sufficient to soften the porce- 
lain cylinder upon which the wire is wound. 
In this way temperatures exceeding the weld- 
ing-point of iron, and approaching the melting- 
point of platinum, can be measured by the 
same instrument by which slight variations at 
ordinary temperatures are told. A thermo- 
metric scale is thus obtained, embracing, with- 
out a break, the entire range. | 

The leading wires between the thermomet- 
ric coil and the measuring instrument, which 
may be under certain circumstances several 
miles in length, would exercise a considerable * 
disturbing influence if this were not eliminated 
by means of the third leading wire before men- 
tioned, which is common to both branches of 
the measuring instrument. 

Another source of error in the electrical 
pyrometer would arise through tlie porcelain 
cylinder, upon which the wire is wound, be- 
coming conductive at very elevated tempera- 
tures; but it is shown that the error arising 
through this source is not of serious import. 

Magnetic ‘ Spectra.—Mr. Alfred M. Mayer 
recommends the annexed plan to preserve the 
magnetic spectra or the figures produced by 
iron filings, when these are set in momentary 
vibrations on a surface placed over a magnet. 
The ordinary process of ‘fixing’’ them, so 
that they can be exhibited and studied, is to 
press upon them a sheet of paper, coated with 
mucilage, to which the filings adhere; but in 
the operation of the transfer many ‘particles 
are disarranged from their position, and the 
figures yet more distorted by the shrinking of 
the wet paper. Mr. Mayer’s process is thus 
given: 


My process is as follows: A clean plate of thin 
glass is coated with a firm film of shellac, by flowing 
over it a solution of thin substance in alcohol, in the 
same manner as a photographic plate is coated with 
collodion. After the plate has remained a day or two 
in a dry atmosphere, it is placed over the magnet, or 
magnets, with its ends resting on slips of wood, so 
that the under surface of the plate just touches the 
magnet. Fine iron filings, produced by “ draw- 
filing’? Norway iron, which has been repeatedly an- 
nealed, are now sifted uniformly over the film of lac 
by means of a fine sieve. The spectrum is then pro- 
duced on vibrating the plate, by letting fall vertically 
upon it, at different points, a light aS of copper 
wire. The plate is now cautiously lifted vertically 
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off the magnet and placed on the end of a cylinder of 
pasteboard, which serves as a support in bringing it 
quite close to the under surface of a cast-iron plate 
(1 foot diameter, #-inch thick), which has been heated 
over a large Bunsen-flame. Thus the shellac is 
uniformly heated, and the iron filings, absorbing 
the radiation, sink into the softened film and are 
** fixed.” 

I generally allow the heat to act until the metallic 
lustre of the filings has disappeared, by sinking into 
the shellac, and the film appears quite transparent. 
This degree of action is necessary when photographic 
prints are to be made from the plate, but when they 
are to be used as lantern-slides I do not carry the 
heating so far, After the plate has cooled, it is 
allowed to fall upon its ends, ona table, so that any 
filings which have not adhered may be removed, 

By this peoneen many plates have been produced, 
showing the action of single magnets of various 
forms and of juxtaposed bars, as well as the effects 
of electric currents led by wires through holes drilled 
in the plates. ‘Those exhibiting the inductive action 
of magnets on bars of soft iron and the interaction 
of magnets and electric currents are peculiarly inter- 
esting. An approximate representation of the result- 
ant lines of the terrestrial magnetic action has been 
obtained by magnetizing equably-tempered steel 
disks of from 2 inches to 8 inches, andeven more, in 
diameter. The magnetic axis or axes of these disks 
are predetermined by making them the continuations 
of the axes of very powerful electro-magnets, termi- 
nated with cones of soft iron with slightly-rounded 
apices. The arcs of the Be circles, including the 
terrestrial magnetic poles, having been calculated, the 
* axes of the electro-magnets are inclined to that angle, 
while the steel disk is held close to their poles. On 
passing the current the disk is magnetized, and we 
have an approximate representation of a section of 
the earth’s magnetic effect. 


Electric Clocks.—Improvements in the elec- 
tric clock are claimed to have been made by 
Messrs. Bonhomme and Mildé, of Paris, by 
which time is indicated with great accuracy, 
and the hours are struck under all conditions 
of the weather, while any number of clocks 
and striking motions may be made to work 
simultaneously, and in perfect unison, when 
connected with the regulating or primary 
clock. The primary clock, worked solely by 
electricity, is situated in any desirable place, 
and put in electric communication with the 
‘other clocks, and transmits its precise motion 
tothem. The clocks are each provided with 
electro-magnets, which act on armatures, and 
cause the latter to vibrate through a limited 
space (controlled by an adjusting screw), when- 
ever the electric pulsations take place. This 
is effected by making and breaking the elec- 
tric circuit. To these vibrating armatures, or 
to arms and levers connected therewith, are 
attacked ratchet-clicks, which act on a central 
ratchet-wheel, and every time they are moved 
forward they pull round the ratchet to a cer- 
tain extent, and thus act upon a central toothed 
wheel, which is mounted on the same shaft 
and gears into and actuates the clock-work 
which carries round the hands. The escape- 
ments are acted on in like manner, and the 
time is controlled by a pendulum, which is in- 
sulated by means of ivory blocks. 

Improved Telegraph-Cables.—In manufac- 
turing the Dublin and Holyhead cable, it was 
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desired to make it of unusual strength and 
working capacity. ‘There were seven con- 
ducting wires, each one being made of a strand 
of seven copper wires, one of which formed 
the centre round which the other six were 
stranded. Each one of the stranded wires, 
when completed, averaged 107 Jbs. to the 
nautical mile, and was so well insulated that, 
when the conductivity of the wire was com- 
pared to that of the insulating or non-conduct- 
ing material, it stood as 4,850,000 to 1, indi- 
cating a core of a highly superior character, 
and a most perfect preparation of the insula- 
tory material. The latter was a series of coat- 
ings of ‘‘hot compounds,” and plastic gutta- 

ercha, each put on three times alternately. 

he diameter of the completed main cable is 
24 inches, and its weight per knot 13.75 tons, 
It was safely submerged, and, upon testing, 
showed highly-satisfactory results, the mean 
connection of the seven wires being 700 me- 
gohms per knot, reduced to the standard tem- 
peratures of 75° F., the mean temperature of 
the sea-bottom being proved by the electrical 
tests to be 46°F. This was the first cable 
laid by the English Post-office Department 
after its acquisition of the telegraphic lines of 
the kingdom. 

Electric Torpedoes.—By an invention due 
to Captain A. Noble, of England, any number 
of submarine torpedoes may be exploded with 
only one wire. Formerly, it had been neces- 
sary to connect each torpedo with the firing 
battery by means of a distinct insulated wire 
or cable. On Captain Noble’s plan, the main 
insulated cable is connected with a number of 
branch insulated wires corresponding to the 
number of torpedoes to be laid down. These 
torpedoes are constructed so that any one of 
them is exploded by a passing ship by the 
completion of an electric circuit through the 
insulated wire. Upon the explosion of any 
one of the torpedoes, it is at the same moment 
disconnected from the electrical arrangement, 
so that its explosion in no wise interferes with 
the liability of any other of the torpedoes to 
be subsequently exploded by collision with a 
vessel. In practice, Captain Noble makes the 
electrical communication between each tor- 
pedo and the insulated wire through an Abel 
fuze, which, together with the joints that con- 
nect it with the torpedo and the insulated 
cable, is enclosed in a water-tight casing. 
When the torpedo is exploded by completing 
the electric circuit, the fuze enclosed in the 
insulating box is simultaneously exploded 
thereby, and the electric communication of 
that particular torpedo with the insulated wire 
is instantaneously severed. The same result 
he also obtains with a platinum or fine iron 
wire, or any other electrical fuze, in place of 
the before-mentioned kind. 


Electric Signals in Mines.—In Silesia, W est- 


phalia, and the basin of the Saar, the use of 
electric signals for mines is becoming very 
general. The Mechanics’ Magazine describes 


ies 
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the operation of these signals in the Graf- 
Beust mines at Essen. Their characteristic is, 
that the voltaic circuit is closed by the earth, 
Alon gthe circuit are interposed alarums, visi- 
ble at every stage of the mine; the current 
is constantly closed; the alarums sound when 
the working of the manipulator interrupts the 
current; the pile is composed of twenty ele- 
ements of brass-zine, plunged in a solution of 
sulphate of magnesia. At the Rhein-Elbe mine 
the system is different. In the transmission 
of signals from the bottom to the surface, a 
complete circuit is made between the two 
points. The manipulator is composed of a 
wooden fork, the teeth of which are covered 
in the interior with two sheets of copper in 
contact with the conducting wires; at the 
lower extremities of the sheets there are two 
metallic pendants which are brought into con- 
tact at the moment of interrupting the cur- 
rent, by closing the teeth of the fork, when 
the passage of the current sounds the bells 
placed at the surface. To transmit signals 
from the surface to the bottom, it is necessary, 
of course, to have a manipulator at the sur- 
face and bells at the bottom, but a single con- 
ductor only is required to connect them. The 
circuit is closed by the wire attached to the 
bells. The pile used at Rhein-Elbe is com- 
posed of six elements of zine-charcoal plunged 
in a stratum of mercuric sulphate, renewed 
every two months, The wires are protected 
by a wooden sheath. The erection in a wooden 
shaft of 220 yards deep costs almost £40, in 
which sum are comprised the expense of ma- 
terials required for a year, and two spare 
elements. In a dry shaft the conducting wire 
can be covered simply with gutta-percha, in 
which case the cost is reduced. 

Electric Time-Guns.—The Mechanics’ Mag- 
azine gives an interesting account of the prac- 
tical working of the electric time-guns, now 
regularly fired at a given hour at Edinburgh, 
Neweastle, and North Shields; true mean 
time is given for those points from Greenwich. 
At Edinburgh an electric current is passed 
direct from the Royal Observatory clock to 
the castle-clock, which works directly in per- 
fect unison with the former. Attached to the 
movement of the castle-clock is a detent and 
lever arrangement, which is liberated by the 
mechanism of the clock at the precise moment 
necessary for the discharge of the gun (1 P. M.). 
This is accomplished by the fall of a lever, 
pulling a cord attached to a friction-tube 
placed in the touch-hole of the gun, The daily 
gun alike controls the accuracy of railway, 
church, and watch time-pieces, and is relied 
on for miles around when the flash can be 
seen. The sound travels over a radius of ten 
miles, and, by allowing as a correction for the 


sound one second for each quarter of a mile, 


the signal becomes equally available for all 


points within its hearing. At Newcastle the. 


gun is fired by a direct. current from the Edin- 
burgh Observatory clock, 120 miles off, the 
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charge being ignited by the passage of tha 
electric spark direct into the fuze. Practically, 
the interval of time taken from the passing of 
the current to the ignition of the powder and 
the discharge of the gun is found .o be about 
one-tenth of a second only, a time so small as 
to be virtually of no importance. 

Nature of the Luminous Arch.—In passing 
a current of electricity through highly-rarefied 
atmosphere in a sealed tube, placed between 
the poles of an electro-magnet, a luminous 
arch is produced which follows the course of 
the magnetic rays. As the electro-magnet is 
magnetized, the tube, which before was full 
of a luminous cloud, is seen gradually to ex- 
hibit a change: the magnet gathers up this 
diffused cloud, and builds up the arch. Mr. C. 
F. Varley, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society, details as follows the results of his 
experiments to explain these phenomena. He 
says: “‘To endeavor to ascertain the nature 
of this arch, a special tube was constructed. 
A piece of tale, bent into the form U, had a 
fibre of silk stretched across it; on this fibre 
of silk was cemented a thin strip of tale, 1 
inch in length, #;th inch broad, weighing 
about -4;th of a grain. The tube was sealed 
up and exhausted; carbonic acid and potash 
were used to get a high vacuum. When the 
magnet was not magnetized, the passage of 
the current from wire to wire did not affect 
the piece of tale. When the magnet was 
charged, and the luminous arch was made to 
play upon the lower portion of the tale, it re- 
pelled it, no matter which way the electric 
current was passing. When the tube was 
shifted over the poles of the magnet so as to 
project the luminous arch against the upper 
part of the talc, the upper end of the tale was 
repelled in all instances; the arch, when pro- 
jected against the lower part of the tale, being 
near the magnet, was more concentrated, and 
the angle of deviation of the talc was as much 
as 20°. When the upper part of the arch, 
which was much more diffused, was thrown 
upon the upper part of the tale, it was repelled 
about 5°. This experiment, I think, indicates 
that this arch is composed of attenuated par- 
ticles of matter projected from the negative 
pole by electricity in all directions, but that 
the magnet. controls their course, and these 
particles seem to be thrown by momentum on 
each side of the negative pole, beyond the 
limit of the electric current. This arch re- 
quires time for its formation, for, when a 
charged. condenser is discharged through the 
tube, no arch is produced. The arch from the 
negative pole is a hollow cylinder; the little 
tale tell-tale against which the arch was pro- 
jected cut out the light, and a corresponding 
dark space existed throughout the remainder 
of the course of the arch. There was on the 
tale, at the spot where the arch struck it, a 
little bright luminous cloud, as though the 
attenuated luminous vapor was condensed by 
this material obstruction. Great care had 
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been taken not to let the arch strike the 
single filament of silk which suspended the 
talc. Having demonstrated that the tale was 
repelled as described, the arch was allowed to 
play against the silk fibre, which the author 
expected would have been instantly burnt; 
such, however, was not the case. Even when 
a powerful induction coil replaced the bat- 
tery, the fibre remained unhurt.” 

Platinum Plates.—In a paper read. before 
the Royal Society, Mr. OC. F. Varley notes the 
various electrostatic capacity of platinum plates 
immersed in acidulated water. . With electric 
potentials of Jess amount than sufficient to de- 
compose water, these plates. can be charged 
and discharged like condensers. Mercury and 
mercurial amalgams, he likewise found, could 
be polarized with hydrogen. A vessel fixed 
on a board has within it two funnels, con- 
nected by tubes with two others outside. The 
four are so arranged that, when each is about 
one-third full of mercury, by tilting the board, 
the mercury, in regaining its equilibrium, di- 
minishes its surface in one of the funnels inside 
of the vessel, increasing it in the other. The 
vessel is then filled with acidulated water, and, 
if the mercury is pure, no current takes place 
on altering the relative surfaces; but, if one 
surface is polarized with hydrogen and the bat- 
tery removed, again augmenting the one sur- 
face, and diminishing the other, an electric cur- 
rent is setup. Mr. Varley could not succeed in 
polarizing mercury with oxygen. 
measurement, he found that, with platinum 
plates, the charge increases directly as the po- 
tential up to 0.08 of a Daniell’s.cell, but beyond 
that, that the charge increased in amuch greater 
ratio. He believes the variation is as the square 
root of the potential; and infers from his ex- 
periments the impracticability of working un- 
insulated telegraphic wires in the ocean. He 
estimates that an uninsulated solid conductor 
must be only 1,100 yards long to compete in 
speed of signalling with 2,500 yards of the 
same weight per mile of the same conductor 
when insulated. 

Iron Electrotypes.—In experimenting on the 
production of iron electrotypes, M. Klein found 
that the best results were obtained by placing 
in the bath a plate of copper and uniting it with 
theiron. The deposits became much more uni- 
form, and, on reducing the energy of the cur- 
rent, were highly satisfactory, until, finally, a 
microscopic examination failed to detect any 
porosity or irregularity in the deposits, . 

On leaving the bath the iron is as hard as tem- 
pers ae and very brittle. Reheated to a dull-red 

eat, it loses much of its sharpness and hardness. 
Heated to a cherry-red, it becomes malleable, and 
may be engraved as easily as soft steel. If the de- 
posits are produced in good condition, and annealed 
uniformly and with the nevessary precautions, they 
are neither subject to warp nor bend. There is no 
contraction, but, on the contrary, a slight degree of 
expansion, almost imperceptible, however. Owing 
to the necessity of having bank-note and similar 
plates identical in every respect, it is of the first im- 
portance that they should not be distorted nor have 
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their dimensions altered in the process of annealing. 
It appears that the galvanic deposit of iron has not 
only permaneat magnetism, but that, like soft iron, 
it receives the magnetism of position, By replacing 
plates of copper by those of iron, greater facilities 
will be afforded for producing publications, works 
of art, and especially bank-notes and checks. Iron 
electrotype-plates are found to be almost indestruc- 
tible. They not only can be printed from an almost 
unlimited number of times, but they are better cal- 
culated than those of copper to withstand those in- 
evitable accidents constantly occurring in printing- 
establishments. Printers are sometimes obliged to 
set aside as useless their best plates, which are often 
damaged by a grain of sand, or by a chance knot in 
the paper. These accidents not only involve the 
expense of renewing the plates, but sometimes occa- 
sion interruption and delays in works of a very press- 
ing nature. These are some among the many which 
may be expected to accrue from the introduction of 
iron electrotypes. 


Electrotyped Imitations of Leather.—The 
imitation of the choicest grains of leather— 
such as morocco and seal—is now achieved on 
a large scale, at. a Birmingham factory, at a 
cost far below that of the actual skins. An 
ordinary machine-roller is fitted up. with a 
mandrel, upon which is deposited by a new 
process (not disclosed) a copper fac-simile of 
the grain of leather to be imitated. The 
Mechanics’ Magazine says that an ordinary skin 
can thus be impressed with the beautiful sur- 
face of morocco, even to. the finest variations 
of grain, and several thousand may be copied 
from one deposit. . 

Dynamic Condensers.—M. Saint-Edme, in his 
new work on applications of electricity, speaks. 
thus of the dynamic condenser invented by 
M. Garton Planté: “It permits, so to speak, 
of an accumulation of the powers of a battery. 
of two or three elements, until a discharge 
equal to the force of fifty or sixty is obtained. 
In a jar made with lateral grooves is arranged 
vertically a series of parallel lead plates, very 
close to each other, and perfectly insulated. One 
series of pairs of plates is connected, and put 
into connection with one of the poles furnish- 
ing the current. The same is done with the 
other series, The jar is filled with acidulated 
water, The current of the battery decomposes 
the water gradually, accumulating hydrogen on 
one group of plates, and oxygen on the other. 
If the two groups of plates are put into com- 
munication, the oxygen and hydrogen combine 
afresh, and produce a current of great inten- 
sity. The action of the apparatus may thus 
be indefinitely maintained. This condenser is 
employed almost exclusively in surgery.” 

Operating a Railroad by Telegraph.—A 
Denver (Colorado) correspondent of. the New 
York Tribune gives the following account of a 
novel method adopted for the running of trains 
by telegraph on the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad: ‘‘The engineer alone has charge of 
running the train. The conductor is an agent, 


and he is also a telegraphic operator. He- 


carries a telegraphic apparatus with him, and 
stations are attached to telegraph-poles—being 
little more than shelves—and the agent com- 
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municates orders to the engineer. The poles 
are numbered in mile-sections, from one to 
twenty-six, and the miles are marked on the 
poles as if milestones. By this means the en- 
gineer, who keeps record of the condition of 
the track, can report to the master-mechanic, 
at the end of the trip, or sooner, any defect 
within one hundred feet, by naming the num- 
ber of the pole and section where work is 
needed. The master-mechanic has charge of 
maintenance of way, and, having reports by 
telegraph, as above stated, he at once directs 
where work is to be done.” 

Improved Exciting Liquid.—The American 
Journal of Science, for April, contains‘an article 
from Mr. 8S. B. Sharples, recommending the 
Bunsen cell—substituting, however, for the 
nitric acid the mixture herewith described, 

which costs but little if any more than the 
nitric acid alone, and is entirely free from 
fumes: 

To prepare the exciting liquid, sulphuric acid of 
1.84 sp. gr. is mixed with nine times its volume of 
water and allowed to stand until the precipitated 
lead has all settled. The clear acid is then decanted 
and is fit foruse. This plan of preparing the acid 
has been in use in this laboratory for some years, 
and gives very good results, local action ee almost 
entirely prevented by the removal ofthe lead, 

_To.prepare the absorbing fluid, ordinary commer- 

cial nitric acid is saturated with potassic bichromate ; 
this should be done in a warm room, as it takes up 
much more when warm than when cold. The solu- 
tion thus prepared is mixed with one-third of its 
volume of su “peer acid, and enough water added 
to redissolve the chromic acid precipitated. 
_ Two objects are gained by adding the sulphuric 
acid. The mixture is less expensive than if pure 
nitric acid is used, and the internal resistance is de- 
creased. Ifthe internal and external cells are prop- 
erly proportioned, this battery will run until the ex- 
citing fluid is exhausted, without giving off any 
fumes of nitrous acid, 


The Hooper Core and Wheatstone Apparatus. 
—lIn a contribution to Nature, on “ Deep Sea 
Baths,” Mr. N. J. Holmes gives the preference 
to what is called the Hooper core over the 

gutta-percha core. Mr. Hooper’s core is made 
as follows: The copper conductor, after being 
tinned, is coated with an insulation of pure In- 
_ dia-rubber applied in the shape of a ribbon, 
lapped spirally round it. Next, two strips 
(one laid above and the other below) of India- 
rubber, chemically prepared to resist the ac- 
tion of sulphur, and called the “ separator,” 
are applied so as completely to surround the 
first rubber covering, as it were, with a tube; 
a pair of grooved die-wheels giving the con- 
tour, and at the same time regulating accu- 
rately the gauge of the core. Exterior strips 
are then similarly applied of a compound of 
rubber and a small percentage of sulphur. The 
whole is then lapped round with water-proof 
felt tape, and exposed for some hours in an 
oven to a heat of about 383° F. By this pro- 
cess the three successive coatings are welded 
“nto one solid, dense, homogeneous mass, hay- 
ing its distinctive features preserved as re- 
gards the individual character of the several 
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layers. Thus the heat, in driving off the sul- 
phur from the outside coating, has converted 
that envelope into an indestructible vulcanized 
rubber jacket. The second layer, or ‘ separa- 
tor,” has intercepted the passing of the sul- 
phur by reason of its chemical properties, 
while at the same time it has allowed an in- 
finitesimal trace of the sulphur to combine 
with the internal coating of pure rubber round 
the conducting wire, sufficient to change its 
character into an indestructible and non-lique- 
fying material, without its becoming in any 
way vulcanized. It is by this beautiful chemi- 
cal affinity between the several layers, each 
performing its special part toward the produc- 
tion of one individual whole, that the ‘* Hoop- 
er insulation ” has succeeded in establishing the 
durability of the preparation. The advantage 
of the Hooper core over the other is estimated 
by the author in the proportion of 130 to 100; 
that is, in a given time the former will trans- 
mit 80 per cent. more words than the latter. 
As regards apparatus for transmitting currents 
through submarine’ conductors, Mr. Holmes 
considers the. Wheatstone automatic reading 
system the most successful. He says: “ By 
this apparatus an average speed of over thirty 
words a minute is regularly maintained upon 
the Danish-English cable, a distance of 363 
nautical miles, exclusive of a further land cir- 
cenit of over 140 miles, making a total distance 
of about 500 miles. This speed must be com- 
pared with that of seventeen words per min- 
ute, the highest result recorded over the same 
circuit by the most improved Morse system. 
From the results of the ‘Wheatstone’ appa- 
ratus working over this circuit since Septem- 
ber, 1868, it appears that, to obtain maximum 
speed, the currents through a submarine cable 
require to be transmitted of equal duration, at 
equal intervals, in alternate directions, and 
the line discharged to earth between each suc- 
cessive reversal or current to neutralize the 
charge, all cf which conditions are fulfilled in 
the * Wheatstone’ Automatic Jacquard ar- 
rangement, which can only be compared to a 
loom weaving the currents into the line, the 
sequence of the currents representing the pat- 
tern on the cloth. This apparatus is now 
organized asthe transmitting and recording 
register upon the vast system of submarine 
circuits belonging to the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, and the extensions from 
Possiette Bay (Russian-Chinese frontier) to 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, and Hong-Kong.” 
Electric Novelties.—Messrs. Bailey & Co., 
of the Albion Works, Salford, England, have 
invented an ingenious contrivance for signal- 
ling the state of high or low water at reser- 
voirs, to any distant point. The two places 
must be connected: by telegraphic wires. A 
float is then placed on the water, and as this 
rises or falls it raises or depresses a lever, 
which brings a finger-point into contact with 
a platinized plate representing the line wire. 
The battery is always fixed at an intermediate 
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point between the bell to be signalled at the 
distant post and the earth connection, so that it 
is only necessary to place the line wire in con- 
tact with the earth—a simple arrangement 
that does away with what is ordinarily termed 
a “switch,” and requires personal attention 
only periodically. The action of this alarm is 
purely automatic. 

The same firm manufacture Orossley’s Elec- 
tric Engine Recorder or Indicator. In this 
case the ordinary engine-counter is placed at 
any distance desired, instead of being worked 
by the engine direct. A simple contactor, 
which may be worked by the beam or shaft 
of the engine, causes a current of electricity 
to pass along the wire connecting with the 
distant end, Then it passes through two coils 
of wire surrounding soft iron cores, and these 
attract an armature as each current travels, 
the armature working a lever as in the Morse 
printing-telegraph. The indications are then 
made with as much regularity as if the re- 
corder were in the engine-house, instead of 
being, as it may be, miles away. 

Nickel-plating by Electrolysis.—A process 
of nickel-plating, which is said to combine 
cheapness with excellence, has been invented 
by Prof. F. Stolba. The salt which he uses 
may be the chloride or sulphate of nickel or 
double sulphate of nickel and potassium. It 
need not be chemically pure, but must contain 
no metals which are precipitated by zinc. In 
addition a solution of chloride of zinc is re- 
quired, which may be obtained by dissolving 
commercial zinc in common chlorhydrie acid. 
The process of plating may be effected in a 
vessel of porcelain or metal; the author pre- 
fers copper, which itself becomes plated with 
nickel. The articles to be plated may be of 
cast or wrought iron, steel, copper, brass, zinc, 
or lead. They must be completely immersed 
in the liquid used for plating, and their surfaces 
must be perfectly free from fat and rust. [ron 
vessels may be cleaned by treating with a solu- 
tion containing three or four per cent.of chlorhy- 
dric acid. A sufficient quantity of a concentrated 
solution of chloride of zinc is now poured into 
the plating vessel, and from once to twice its 
volume of water added. The solution is then 
to be heated to the boiling-point, and chlorhy- 
dric acid added drop by drop until the precip- 
itate, formed by diluting the chloride of zinc 
with water, is redissolved. As much zinc- 
powder as will cover the point of a knife is 
then added, by which the metal of the vessel 
becomes, in a few minutes, plated with zinc 
wherever it is in contact with this liquid. 
Enough nickel-salt is then to be introduced to 
color the liquid distinctly green, after which 
the articles to be plated, and with them some 
small cuttings of zinc, are to be put in, care 
being taken to afford a sufficient number of 
points of contact. The liquid is then to be 
boiled, when the nickel is soon precipitated, and 
the work is finished in about fifteen minutes. 
If particular parts of the articles are not plated, 
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the boiling must be continued, fresh pieces 
of zine, and, if necessary, fresh nickel-salt, be- 
ing added. It is important, if the coating of 
nickel is to be brilliant, that the liquid on boil- 
ing shall not be cloudy from basic zine salt, or 
acid from free chlorhydric acid. The nickel- 
plated articles must be well washed with water 
and then cleaned with polishing-chalk. The 
author found that articles of copper, plated 
with nickel, after several months’ exposure to 
the atmosphere of the laboratory, appeared 
scarcely tarnished. Itis important to remark 
that the same liquid may be employed repeat- 
edly for nickel-plating, especially when chlo- 
ride of nickel is employed. The same process 
applies to cobalt, but the coating with this 
metal, besides its cost, possesses no practical 
value. 

Cold Galwanization of Iron.—The metal is 
first cleaned by being placed in a bath made 
up of water 1,000 litres, hydrochloric acid 550 
litres, sulphuric acid 50 litres, glycerine 20 li- 
tres. On being removed from that bath, the 
metal is placed in a bath containing 10 per 
cent. of carbonate of potash, and is next trans- 
ferred to a metallizing bath, consisting of wa- 
ter, 1,000 litres; chloride of tin, 5 kilogr.; acid 
sulphate of alumina, 4 kilogr.; chloride of alu- 
minium, 10 kilogr. The metal is left in this 
mixture for from three to twelve hours, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the layer of zinc to be 
desired. 

Electrical Properties of Aluminium and 
Magnesium.—Mr. H. Highton communicates 
tothe London Chemical News the following 
record of his experiments on this subject: 

As a positive, I find aluminium about equal to 
iron; and as a negative, inferior, if the iron be skil- 
fully used. For, if iron be skilfully used, it is nearly 
equal to copper; used as a negative it should always 
be in such a way as to form a black owide on the sur- 
face. I have lately been trying experiments with 
magnesium as a positive; the great evil of it is the 
rapid local action which takes place, which, however, 
by a peculiar arrangement, I have succeeded in en- 
tirely overcoming. On the galvanometer I used, 
which Bes considerable resistance, an ordinary 
Daniell’s battery stood at 38°. With magnesium for 
the positive, and copper and sulphate of copper for 
the negative, the current rose to 65°. With magne- 
sium as positive, and zine for negative, I got a cur- 
rent of 85°; with iron for negative, 45°; the first be- 
ing nearly equal to Daniell’s battery, and the latter 
superior, ith a different electrolyte, I got between 
zine and copper, 46°; and magnesium and copper, 
60°. With another specimen of magnesium, pro- 
cured fresh, the current rose to 67°. I then took an- 
other galvanometer showing smaller numbers, with 


‘the following results : 


Zine and copper, in an arrangement of my own....... 15° 
Magnesium and copper.........--+- +b ca oncdine Pepeed = Se . 
One Of Grove’s Cells. .......ceccnecces Fs wa Sa tin fines Seenee. 
One of Bunsen's Cells...........ccecncccesereccecseees 26° 
Magnesium, with carbon and nitric acid for negative. .20° 
With platinum and nitric acid.........60.666 see eee. 29° 
Magnesium with bichromate of potass and carbon for 
NCQALIVE.....cseverccecnarecsesnsioesearescoscsrense 80 


Thus, magnesium with platinum and carbon is to 
zinc as about the tangents of 29° and 80°, respectively, ~ 
to tangents of 22° and 26°; but, with iron and cop- 
per for negatives, it is to zine nearly as 7 to 4, I 
think 22° for Grove’s cell was rather too low, as the 
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porous cell was new and not thoroughly soaked with 
the acids, and it was some time before I could get 
any current at allthrough it. Thus, magnesium and 
copper was equal to a Bunsen’s and superior to a 
Grove’s cell. The magnesium, with carbon and ni- 
trie acid or bichromate for a negative, is, I think, the 
most powerful practical arrangement on record, and 
is very constant fora long time. Sodium or potas- 
sium is, no doubt, stronger, but is difficult in the 
use. Probably lithium would be very powerful. 


Electro-Deposition of Aluminium.—Mr. J. 
B. Thompson, writing in the London Chemi- 
cal News retutes the assertion that aluminium 
has never been deposited on other metals by the 
battery. He says that for more than two years 
he has been. depositing aluminium daily on 
iron, steel, and other metals, and driving it 
into their surfaces at a heat of about 500° F., 
in the same way that he operates with silver 
and nickel. He has also been doing the same 
with the alloy called aluminium bronze, of vari- 
ous tints, from the palest lemon to the richest 
gold-color. Mr, Thompson does not describe 
his process. 

The Electrical Shadow.—Prof. N. W. Wright, 
in a communication to the American Journal 
of Science, suggests the phenomenon of the 
electrical shadow to explain occurrences that 
are well authenticated, where men struck by 
lightning have had the images of certain ob- 
jects (as trees) imprinted on their persons. 
Several cases have been reported by sea-cap- 
tains, of the images of brass numbers attached 
to the rigging of a ship being printed by the 
lightning on the bodies of persons killed by it, 
and it was supposed, in those instances, that 
the brass numbers acted as a negative pole in 
respect to the person struck, Prof. Wright 
Says: 

But it is unnecessary to suppose that the discharge 
in such cases always proceeds from the object de- 
lineated, and many of the instances recorded forbid 
such a supposition, The experiments in the pro- 
duction of the electrical shadows show that it is 
merely necessary that the object should interrupt 
the lines of action of the electricity, and that it may 
be at a considerable distance from the electrified 
cloud, the chief and indispensable condition being 
that the latter should be negatively electrified. We 
should then have the body exposed to the lightning 
positively electrified by induction, and, as the ten- 
sion became sufficient, the dark discharge accom- 
panied by the glow would take place, followed by 
the lightning-stroke. If, then, any object should be 
in the path of the discharge, its image would be 
formed in the gem and this might, in rare cases 
like those recorded be sufficiently intense to leave a 
permanently visible impression. The fact that the 
image in many cases is very much reduced in size, 
shows, indeed, that the cloud, or other body serving 
as the negative pole, is much more distant from the 
object represented than is the bod struck, for, in 
the experiments described in my Jirhee paper, it 
was found that the image of the paper grating grew 
much smaller as it approached the positive pole, and 
this effect would be likely to be still more marked 
where the negative body had a very extended surface, 
as would be the case were it a cloud. 

_ In some experiments recently made, the negative 
pole of the machine was covered with several folds 
of woollen flannel, which prevented the formation of 
ajet. Instead of this, several square inches of the 
cloth were covered with a bright glow, somewhat 
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resembling that on the positive ball, but, unlike that, 
seemingly made up of innumerable minute points or 

atches of light, having a peculiar swarming motion, 
Fike that described by Necf in his researches upon 
the negative discharge as seen under the microscope. 
When the paper grating was placed between the 
poles, the image on the positive was not readily ob- 
tained with distinctness, but was generally much 
smaller than when the negative pole was not thus 
covered. 

A similar effect, but much more brilliant, was pro- 
duced when, the poles being separated nine or ten 
inches, the hand was placed upon the negative, and 
the arm was approached to the positive pole. The 
woollen sleeve exhibited a bright glow covering a 
large area, and appearing like a strongly 8 en 
rescent powder sifted profusely upon it. hen this 
was approached so near that the interval was only 
an inch and one half or an inch, the positive glow 
became much more intense, and took a delicate pur- 
plish tinge, and the whole space between the two 
was filled with a very faint auroral light, which me 
peared, unlike other forms of the discharge, to be 
perfectly continuous and steady. The dark discharge 
under these circumstances was evidently so much 
intensified as to become luminous and visible. 


Subterranean Electrical Disturbances.— A 
few minutes before and after the earthquakes 
of March 17th, in England (according to a 
statement in Nature), powerful positive elec- 
trical currents were rushing toward England 
through the two Anglo-American cables, which 
were broken near Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 
Mr. ©, F. Varley, reflecting upon this fact, 
makes the suggestion that some earthquakes 
may be due to subterranean lightning. He 
imagines that, as the hot centre of the earth is 
approached, a layer of hot dried rock may be 
found which is an insulator, while the red-hot. 
mass lower down is a conductor. If this con- 
jecture be true—and there is plausibility in it— 
then the world itself is an enormous Leyden 
jar, which only requires charging to a very 
moderate degree, to be equal to the production 
of terrific explosive discharges. The French- 
Atlantic cable was disturbed at the same time, 
and so were many of the English land-lines, 
but the only observations as to the direction 
of the current were made by means of the 
Anglo-American telegraph cables. A number 
of Mr. Varley’s charts about earth-currents 
were published in the Government Blue Book 
of 1859-’60, showing that the direction of 
these currents across England was in a very 
notable degree determined by the contour of 
the coast, and that the same auroral discharges 
would often produce currents at right angles 
to each other in direction, in different parts 
of Britain. 

Coloring the Electric Spark.—The electric 
spark, as M. Becquerel shows, may be beau- 
tifully colored, of different tints, by passing it 
through saline solutions. If this’ spark from 
an inductive apparatus be made to pass into 
the extremity of a platinum wire suspended 
over the surface of the solution of a salt, the 
spark will acquire special coloration according 
to the chemical composition of the solution 
traversed. The saline solutions are best con- 
centrated, and the platinum wire positive. 
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The experiment is readily performed in a glass 
tube. Salts of strontia will color the spark 
red; chloride of sodium, yellow; chloride of 
copper, bluish green, ete. The light from these 
sparks, analyzed by the spectroscope, furnishes 
a method for the determination of the nature 
of the salts contained in the solution. 
ELLENBOROUGH, the Right Hon. Ep- 
warp Law, Eanrt or, G. 0. B., a British states- 
man, born September 8, 1790; died in London, 
December 21, 1871. He was the son of Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Chief-Justice of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and grandson of Right Rev. 
Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle in the latter 
part of the last century. He was educated at 
Eton, and at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
graduating M. A. in the latter part of 1809. 
In 1814 he was returned to the House of Com- 
mons for St. Michael’s, a small Cornish bor- 
ough, since disfranchised, which he contin- 
ued to represent till he succeeded his father, 
as second baron, December 13, 1818. In the 
House of Commons he was not distinguished 
for great oratorical powers, nor did he give 
promise of eminence as a statesman. He was 
Lord Privy Seal, and afterward President of 
the Board of Control, in the Wellington ad- 
ministration of 1828-’30, and was reappointed 
to the latter office with a seat in the cabinet 
in Sir Robert Peel’s first administration of 
183435. In October, 1841, he succeeded the 
Earl of Auckland as Governor-General of In- 
dia. Soon after his arrival at Oalcutta an ex- 
pedition was organized against the Afghans, 
which resulted in their defeat and the destruc- 
tion of the fortress of Ghuznee. Scarcely had 
this been carried into effect when the Emirs of 
Sind took up arms, but General Napier was 
‘dispatched against them; and, after one or 
two decisive victories, including the bloody 
battle of Miani, the territory of Sind was 
formally annexed to the British dominions. 
Doubts were, at that time, expressed as to 
the justice of the course pursued by his lord- 
ship in the Sindian war, and the invasion of 
that country was regarded by some as an unpro- 
voked aggression. The Emirs had unquestion- 
ably provoked retaliation by violating their sol- 
emn treaty with Great Britain, and by attacking 
the British resident, and levelling his house to 
the ground. In 1843 Lord Ellenborough inva- 
ded the independent Mahratta state of Gwalior, 
in conjunction with General (afterward Lord) 
Gough, for the purpose of putting an end to 
the civil strife which raged there during the 
regency of the youthful rajah, Dhuleep Singh. 
The war had scarcely been brought to a close 
by the defeat of the Mahratta troops, when 
Lord Ellenborough was recalled by the Board 
of East-India Directors, by what the late Duke 
of Wellington characterized as ‘a most indis- 
creet use of authority,” and contrary to the 
wishes of the government of Sir Robert Peel, 
who, almost immediately on his return to Eng- 
land, in 1844, appointed him to the post of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and raised him 
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in the peerage as Earl of Ellenborough and 
Viscount Southam. His policy as Governor- 
General occasioned considerable controversy. 
The East-India Directors found fault with the 
alleged slights which he put upon the civil 
service, and his marked favoritism toward the 
military and the native troops, as well as 
with his showy progresses, and his extrava- 
gant. proclamations in regard to the gates 
of Somnauth, which were brought to India 
after the reduction of the fortress of Ghuz- 
nee. Complaint was also made that he had 
in other proclamations apparently sanctioned 
idolatry. On the other hand, his friends 
defended him most zealously. Take the fol- 


lowing extract from an Indian journal as an 


example: ‘ After arriving in India, in February, 


1842, Lord Ellenborough took two or three 


months to look about him. He soon found 


-that the administration of his predecessor had 


been a ‘secrétariat administration,’ and to that 
cause alone he attributed the fact that, after 
an experiment of five years, it had closed in 
dismay and defeat. He, therefore, resolved to 
take the executive power from the hands of 
his secretaries, and to wield it himself. Hence 
it was that the country which he found dis- 
tracted, shaking to pieces, with an exhausted 
treasury, and a discontented army, he left in 
a condition to which it had never before at- 
tained; the coffers overflowing, the army en- 
thusiastic, and the secretaries in their proper 
places. Hence, too, his unpopularity with the 
civil service.” Having resumed office, in 1858, 
under Lord Derby, as President of the Board 
of Control, his lordship resigned, May 14th, on 
account of an attack made upon him for a dis- 
patch which he had addressed to Lord Can- 
ning, then Governor-General of India, relative 
to the proper treatment of the insurgents of 
Oude, after the cessation of the mutiny. Though 
the views enunciated in what was termed the 
Oude proclamation were carried out, objection 
was taken to the publication in England of 
the dispatch. The vote of censure was re- 
jected in the House of Lords by a majority 
of nine, and the motion was withdrawn in the 
House of Commons without a division; but, 
before the debate commenced, Lord Ellenbor- 
ough resigned, and did not subsequently hold 
office, although he took an active part in the 


_debates in the House. of Lords, and was re- 


garded as the most brilliant. of the Conserva- 
tive orators, He was a warm supporter of 
Italian unity. 

EOTV OS, Baron Jozser, a Hungarian states- 
man and author, and at the time of his death 
President of the Hungarian Academy, and 
Minister of Public Instruction, born at Buda, 
Hungary, September 8, 1813; died in Pesth, 
Hungary, February 2, 1871. _He received his 
early education at home, and studied philoso- 
phy and law at the University of Pesth. Be- 
fore the completion of his academical career, 


he translated into his native tongue Goethe’s — 


‘*Gétz von Berlichingen,” and published two 
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comedies and a. tragedy, which met with suc- 
cess. In 1833 he adopted the profession of an 
advocate, which he relinquished, to travel in 
Germany, France, England,.Sweden, and the 
Low Countries. On his return he took an ac- 
tive part in politics, becoming in 1838 editor 
of the Budapesti Arvizkiny», a work in which 
the most eminent Hungarians took part. M. 
E6tvés contributed to its pages a novel en- 
titled “‘ The Carthusian,” that raised him great- 
ly in public estimation. A pamphlet from his 
pen on “ Prison Reform” created considerable 
sensation, which was increased by his vigor- 
ous support of the proposal for emancipating 
the Jews. In 1841 he was one of the leaders 
of the opposition in the Senate of the Hunga- 
rian Diet, where his rank, his fine presence, 
his readiness in debate, and his literary attain- 
ments, gave him great influence. The com- 
mercial crisis of 1841 having severely crippled 
his means, he had recourse to literature, and 
the ‘‘ Village Notary,” a romance intended to 
expose the abuses of the nobles in the differ- 
ent counties, appeared in 1644. It has been 
translated into English by Oount Pulszky. 
Baron Eétvés was a constant writer in a popu- 
lar journal, the Pesti Hirlap, in which he be- 
came the antagonist of M. Kossuth, arguing in 
behalf of centralization, against the latter’s 
scheme for, autonomy of the counties. These 
articles were collected and published in one 
volume in 1846, under the title of ‘ Reform.” 
In 1847 he published another romance, ‘‘ Hun- 
gary in 1514,” a tale founded on the revolt of 
the peasantry in that year. This was an elo- 
quent appeal to the nation for the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs—an act which had at that 
time become an urgent necessity, and which 
was accomplished in 1848. Of his minor writ- 
ings we may mention ‘“ Poverty in Ireland,” 
“On the Emancipation of the Jews,” and a 
very able defence of Kossuth, his former an- 
tagonist, against Oount Széchenyi. His novel 
“The Oarthusian,” which gained him reputa- 
tion beyond his native country, and his poetry, 
will live in Hungarian literature. It was par- 
ticularly during the period of Austrian rule 
that the late baron developed an extraordinary 
‘literary activity. In reading his charming 
novel, ‘* The Sisters,” one would scarcely fancy 
that the same author produced at the same 
period a book so rich in philosophical inquiries 
as “ The Influence of the Leading Ideas of the 
Nineteenth Century upon Government and 
Society ”’—a work known all over Europe, and 
much appreciated by such philosophers as Mr. 
J. 8. Mill and M. de. Tocqueville. On the 
breaking out of the revolution in 1848, he be- 
came Minister of Public Instruction in the ad- 


ministration of Count Batthyani, and resigned ~ 


after the assassination of Count Lamberg, re- 
tiring to Munich until the close of the Hunga- 
ian insurrection. From that time until the 
‘close of 1859 he kept aloof from politics; but 
the ferment created by the promised concessions 
by the Emperor to his subjects, and the crea- 
vor. x1.—19 A 7 
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tion of the temporary Council of State in 
1860, drew him from his retreat. In conjunc- 
tion with M. Deak, with whom his name was for 
some time associated, he became a leader of 
the Moderate Liberal party, and, on the forma- 
tion of the Hungarian ministry in 1867, was 
appointed Minister of Worship and Public In- 
struction. The indefatigable zeal with which 
he fulfilled his important functions, in the 
short period of three years, sufficiently proved 
how beneficial were his efforts for the advance- 
ment of culture in Hungary. But it was also 
the cause of his premature death. 

EUROPE. The great war, which will as- 
sign to the year 1870 a prominent place in the 
history of Europe, was brought to a close in 
1871. Its chief result is a considerable change 
of the territorial division of Europe. By the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine, France saw 
her area reduced from 209,428 to 204,079 square 
miles, and her population from 38,067,094 to 
36,594,875.. The new German Empire, whose 
reconstruction was completed on January 18, 
1871, when King William of Prussia assumed 
the title of Emperor, now exceeds France both 
in area and population ; for, after the incorpor- 
ation of the ceded provinces, it now embraces 
89,888 square miles, and 40,106,900 inhabitants. 

On February 12th the French Republic, after 
having been ruled for nearly six months by 
a self-constituted revolutionary government, 
found, in the National Assembly, which met 
at Bordeaux, on February 12th, an authority 
elected by the national vote. The Assembly 


contained a greater number of men of the 


highest social standing than any French con- 
vention since the Revolution of 1789. The 
aged statesman Thiers, who was elected by 
the Assembly as chief of the executive power, 
and later as President of the republic, gained’ 
to a high degree the confidence of the French: 
people. He easily obtained the consent of the 
National Assembly for the conclusion of peace: 
with Germany, but was unable to prevent the: 
outbreak on March 18th, and the success of an 
insurrection of the radical party in Paris,, 
which, for two months, established a reign of 
terror, and made the first attempt to carry 
through the principles of the socialistic party.. 
After the occupation of Paris, May 21st, and’ 
the suppression of the insurrection, the ques- 
tion of the future form of government chiefly 


occupied public attention. In the National 


Assembly the monarchists had a decided ma-- 
jority, but they were divided among them- 
selyes. Count de Chambord, for the first time 
since 1830, returned to France, but the fusiom 


between the Legitimists and Orleanists was;, 


at the close of the year 1871, not completed. 
The attention of the German Government 
and the German people was chiefly directed to- 


the consolidation of the new empire. The Ger- 


man Reichsrath showed a strong desire to 
clothe the central. government with greater 
powers, and to reduce the prerogatives of the 
states. Several of its resolutions are not likely 
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to receive very soon the consent of the Federal 
Council, which consists of the plenipotentiaries 
of the German governments. But, though there 
may be differences of opinion on the relative 
functions of the central power and the par- 
ticular states, the political unity of Germany 
is a fact cordially welcomed by all parties. 
While thus the political history of Germany 
was one of unusual quiet, a new religious 
movement commenced which attracted some 
attention. It was the Congress which in Sep- 
tember was held at Munich, for organizing 
throughout the Catholic Church an active op- 
position to the doctrine of papal infallibility. 

The complication between Russia and Tur- 
key, which, at the close of 1870, seemed to 
threaten Europe with a new Eastern war, was 
peaceably settled by the London Conference, 
at which the great powers agreed upon a new 
treaty regulating the Eastern question. (See 
EASTERN QUESTION.) 

The success of the radical revolutionists in 
Paris convinced the statesmen of Europe that 
the International Society of Working-men had 
acquired a greater strength than has common- 
ly been believed, and deserved more attention 
than had been heretofore bestowed. upon it. 
(See INTERNATIONAL Soorery.) 

The Germans of Austria entered upon the 
year 1871 in great despondency; for, although 
Bismarck and Beust had exchanged peaceable 
dispatches, the home policy of the empire 
appeared to be controlled by influences de- 
cidedly anti-German. On February 7th the 
Hohenwart ministry was formed, whose chief 
task was to satisfy the demands of the Slavic 
nationalists at the expense of the German 
centralists, and to strengthen the jurisdiction 
of the Diets of the several crown-lands at the 
expense of the general cis-Leithan Reichsrath. 
But, at the moment when the extensive de- 
mands of the Ozechs brought matters to a 
crisis, the vacillating Emperor yielded to the 
earnest remonstrances and warnings of Beust 
and Andrassy, dismissed the Hohenwart Cabi- 
net, and returned to a policy which has the 
joint support of the Germans and the Magyars. 
These two nations appear to be firmly united, 
and to resist in common the demands made 
by several Slavic tribes of the empire for an 
autonomy equal to that obtained by Hun- 


gary. 

The English Government, at length, so far 
yielded to the persistent demands of the United 
States for a settlement of the Alabama claims 
as to conclude a treaty (signed on May 8th), 
which submits the American claims to a mixed 
commission. At home, the Government con- 
tinued to pursue a reformatory policy, and 
created, in reality, quite a sensation by ad- 
vising, in June, the Queen to sign a warrant 
cancelling the regulation price of purchasing 
offices in the army. The vote of censure on 
the Government, which the House of Lords, 
on this account, passed by a majority of 80, 
only revealed the anti-liberal tendency of this 
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House, and greatly strengthened the popular 
clamor for its radical reform, Even an outright 
republican organization appeared toward the 
close of the year to assume notable dimen- 
sions, ; 

Italy has at length attained the goal so long 
aimed at by the national party. Rome has 
become the capital of the kingdom. The Gov- 


ernment indulged the hope of reconciling the. 


Pope with the new state of affairs by offering 
to him an entire independence in all matters 
purely ecclesiastical, and an ample dotation; 
but the Pope maintained, in the most decided 
manner, his protest against the annexation of 
the States of the Church to Italy, and refused 
all recognition of its acts. 

The young King of Spain has been tolerated 
by a vast majority of the Spanish people; 
but he has been no more able than his pred- 
ecessors on the throne to form a strong and 
stable Cabinet. 

Switzerland has again revised the Federal 
Constitution, and, as in 1848, has strengthened 
the jurisdiction of the Federal authorities. 

The Diet of Norway has rejected the new 
treaty for a union with Sweden; the Diet of 
Sweden, to the great dissatisfaction of the 
King, rejected the proposed reorganization of 
the army. Denmark is gradually recovering 
from the wounds which the war of 1864 in- 
flicted upon it, and is still waiting for the res- 
toration of Northern Schleswig. There are 
signs of an important change of public opinion 
as regards the relation to Germany, and promi- 
nent writers and newspapers strongly advise 
the people of Denmark, at any price, to estab- 
lish friendly relations with Germany. 

The following table shows the area and pop- 
ulation of Europe, at the close of the year 1871, 
and also the number of inhabitants per square 
mile * 


COUNTRIES. Sq. Miles. | Inhabitants, 
Boletam ix. chiens <tpeeeahsos oa 11,874| 5,021,336 
Netherlands. .....22-. vemieyee» oe 12,680 3,688,337 

‘ Grand-duchy of Luxemburg....| «..--. Sc anemed 
Great Britain and Ireland........ 121,115} 31,817,108 
Heligoland, Gibraltar, and Malta 145 157,500 
NEE a err . 114,295] 26,775,000 
Principality of Monaco......... Bry. 3,127 
Republic of San Marino........ 22 7,303 
PBIMIGDY cooss5os0 ss nd hoes s605> sap 210,226] 40,106,900 
BRANCO aso duuis babes 0 4 Hpibiepae ee + step 079 6,594,845 
BWALECPIANG Ss) .scnnenasinedcnanicdinn 15,992) 2,609,095 
MAGTIRL H: s\6u win dbieote tua Dis yoinies @hth beats ,330| 85,684,858 
sae: ge of Lichtenstein....| 9 «.+... 8,320 
OU UIBER c db bs 40 case bee vo oe Ae Es 14,761) 1,784,741 
Fiirde and Iceland.............. 85,267 77,000 
Portugal... 25... 2G S5. Bids Belo 34,501 3,995,153 
Azores and Madeira............ 1,311 365,821 
CO Se STEP ONS tone precast. 195,607! 16,835,395 

Canary Islands................- oe eer SY 
Republic of Andorra............ 148 12,000 
European Turkey..............-. 183,942} 10,510,000 
RomMAtila.s ...ciccvccdownvrdebsay 46,709} 4,424,961 
Serva TR eee 16,817 1,306,694 
Montenegro .......-ceereeeeeces 1,709 100,000 
Greece and Ionian Islands........ 9,353 1,348,522 
Russia (inclusive of Finland)..... 2,132,126) 71,195,894 
WEUCM Si osc c ccc sdbeadiabes seve 0,511 168,882 
NOrway....ccscesscccceveccceneees +290 1,729,691 
Dotalei.cvcsvervenberess 8,816,400] 300,900,000 
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According to the Gotha Almanac for 1872, 
the number of Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, in the several countries of Europe, 


was as follows: ; 


Protestants 
Roman and other Greek 
COUNTRIES. | catholics. | Christian’ | Catholics, | %°¥* 
. sects. 
Spain (and An- 

ETAT. ves 16,838,000 SOO sos cles ce ota 6,000 
Portugal...... 4,360,000 ee 1,000 
Ktaly...... eeeee| 20,710,000 86,000 2,000 36,000 
Belgium...... 5,000,000 WU MOO eas hae ves 2,000 
Luxemburg 199,000 BOO ees ates 600 

DGG so's a ches 803,000}  599,000/.......... 46,000 
Austria  (Cis- 

leithan)...... 18,741,000} 368,000] 463,000} 822,000 
Poland ...4.2.% ,634,000 311,000 17,000) %44,000 
Treland........ 4,142,000} 1,261,000).......... 300 
Hungary...... 9,163,000} 3,203,000) 2,590,000} 553,000 
Switzerland...! 1,085,000} 1,577,000).......... 7,000 
Netherlands ..} 1,831,000} 2,228,000].......... 71,000 

fermany...... 4,563, 25,035,000 8,000} 499,000 
Great Britain.| 7,878,000) 24,784,000).......... 45,000 

inland........ _ 1,000) _ 1,'790,000 42,000! .......... 
Denmark...... 2,000) 1,'776,000}.......... 4,400 
Norway .....- $00] 1,699,500} os cee lecccte ese 
Sweden........ 1,000}. 4,166,000).......... 2,000 
RGGI; oc ae' 8,000,000} 2,171,000} 54.050,000| 1,700,000 
Roumania ... 45,000 29,000} 4,216,000) 135,000 

TECCE cece 32,000 1,000} 1,418,000 5,000 
SE ae DOOR CS lain bite se 1,290, 2,000 
Turkey......-. 650,000} . 2,000} 5,118,000] 100,000 

Total...... 147,700,000! 71,060,900! 69,200,000] 4,800,000 


The following table, which shows the total 
population of every European state and its 
division, according to nationalities, will be 
a valuable aid in understanding the still-pend- 


ing international complications: 


Germanic Romanic Slavic Other 

COUNTRIES. Nations, Nations. Nations. Nations, 
Belgium....... 2,617,000} 2,208,000).......... 2,000 
Denmark...... WEE G00: otivecl vodlopocee deec 5,000 
Germany...... 633, 274,000) 2,550,000} 651,000 
France........ 456, 84,'733,000 9,000} 1,396,000 
Greece ........ 3, 1,444,000}.......... 12,000 
Great Britain. .| 29,385,000 29,000 7,000) 2,396,000 
Ol eal eee 82,000} 26,681,000 83,000} 86,000 
Luxemburg... 197,000 SOOO arith abe <nw cect 
Netherlands ..| 3,614,000 MAM o0 Soe a0 sis 71,000 
Austrian Em- 

DO es oar n a 9,162,000| 3,488,000) 16,325,000} 6,997,000 
Portugal....... 2,000} 3,982,000).......... 11, 
Roumania..... 18,000} 4,140,000 77,000 297,000 
Russia’. ....... 1,300,000 968,000) 56,220,000) 12,695,000 
Sweden wesc 5 836 000 25,000 
Norway Latianats 9 SVU (ewe eee esos lose eet eres 28,000 
Switzerland 1,839,000 %782,000].......... 7,000 

OrVvia .......5 8, 137,000) 1,184,000 84,000 
ett Bee algae 5,000} 15,852,000).......... 706,000 
HIBOY co c'e esas 5, 2,804,000} 5,812,000} 2,000,000 
Total...... 93,500,000! 97,500,000 82,200,000! 26,000,000 


_ The foreign colonies of European states are 
exhibited in the following table: 


COUNTRIES, Square Miles. Population, 

1) Great Britain........ 7,899,869 169,100,000 
MRUMATER OY. cise uin itso secs 1,722,114 27,200, 
3. Netherlands.......... 685,719 890, 
45RUssia 08... eee 5,923,285 10,964,236 
RMON o's ido dui 50.0040 119,973 6,650,000 
GIMCANCE 2. Soi... %, 6,224,000 
RP pal IRIS. ee 444,123 4,240,000 
8) Derimark............. 87,168 125,000 
9,-Sweden...6....6.5.4. 8.07 2,900 

MORO lives G. doi cans 17,640,213.07 247,400,000 
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EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. _ This 
Church reports, for the year 1871, the follow- 
ing statistics : 


ae eels Bee 
CONFERENCES. ie AE 3 g 
s3| =3 z 
a E z 5 
East Pennsylvania........ 90 11,943 826 | 161 
Central Pennsylvania.... | 67 8,667 423 | 12139 
Pittsburg........ceeceseees 55 6,279 | 1 
OU cadet reataheesics eens 58 6,716 02 | 1133¢ 
TIBGIO ef akc wa vancint old one 62 8,009 12 9 
WQWEd OF ies shi ose s dees es 8,639 4| 56 
TIS te clone vata deere ves 54 5,717 64 
Wisconsin............ eviecep Ow 4,829 20/ 90 
JOWR i ain taceua cs aetna 54 4,173 43| 85 
Cangas: cath x cael wba < oe 33 8,427 9} 60 
Michi PAN, 0.6 to5s sensiceenc 83 8,213 3/ 34 
BANA G sc. geadncsddeetecs 19 1,125 8 
MInnesOtayicasscvdsy asp 00 28 2,223 5} 19 
SE eigcs Susteren mens ess 26 3,071 34) 3 
California and Oregon 2 100 3 
POLARS Misc asiee een bale 655 %6,191 | 1,820! 9°7 


Of the itinerant preachers, 49 are presiding 
elders, and 85 are probationary preachers. 
The number of local preachers is 479. The 
estimated total value of churches is $2,144,444. 
The number of parsonages is 281, and their 
estimated value $328,210. There are 1,165 
Sunday-schools, with 13,080 officers and teach- 
ers, and 68,648 scholars. The one institution 
of learning is valued at $117,000; the Orphan 
Asylum at $72,765; and the Publishing-house 
at $141,423.89. 

The General Conference of the Evangelical 
Association met at Napierville, Ill., on the 12th 
of October. The delegation elected by the 
General Conference of 1867 to visit the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with fraternal greetings and expressions of 
regard and reciprocity of feeling, reported that 
they had performed their duty, and had invited 
the Methodist Episcopal General Conference 
to send a delegation to this body. In accord- 
ance with this invitation, the Rev. Messrs. 
William Nast, Philip Kuhl, and R. Hanny, 
were present as fraternal delegates from the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. These representatives presented an 


“address, in which the subject of the union of 


the two Churches was named, and which an- 
nounced the purpose of the delegation to be 
not only to convey fraternal greetings, but to 
say to the General Conference: 

Should you think the time has come when the 
Evangelical Association and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church should come closer to each other, we are here 
to say: The door is open, and our hand is held out to 
welcome you. 


The following action was taken on the sub- 
ject: 

Whereas, The subject of a union of the Evangelical 
Association and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which has been agitated a number of years, has been 
presented anew by Rev. R. Hanny, Rev. ‘Dr. Nast, 
and Rev. P. Kuhl, a delegation from the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference; and— 

hereas, This Conference, through a committee 
consisting of a delegate from the different annual 
conferences, has consulted with said three delegates 
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concerning the probable basis and conditions of such 
a union, and through the report of the said commit- 
tee the subject was brought before the Conference 
for consideration ; and— 

Whereas, It was decided that it would not be ad- 
visable to recommend said union, notwithstanding 
that such a union, under other circumstances, might 
be desirable, viz., if it could be accomplished with 
the general consent of our ministry and membership, 
but, as this does not seem probable for the present: 
therefore— 

Resolved, That we hereby respectfully respond to 
the friendly greeting and fraternal recognition of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, through its delegation 
to this Conference, and cherish the most hearty wish 
that we may ever labor in union of spirit and in 
peace, without hindering or discouraging one an- 
other, and unitedly as far as possible, and with the 
best success to the glorious cause of our common 
Lord and Master, in His vineyard, and with all the 
elect be finally crowned in His heavenly kingdom, 

Resolved, That a delegation of three be elected by 
this Conference to convey to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at. its session in 
Brooklyn, our brotherly greetings and congratula- 
tions, as also this rejoinder. 

- The delegation consists of R. Dubs, T. Bow- 
man, and J. Young. 

Several petitions were presented for such de- 
cided action to be taken against secret societies 
as would make the denomination essentially an 
anti-secret-society body. To these the General 
Conference responded with resolutions: 

Resolved, That we cannot make any other condi- 
tions for membership than those that were and still 
are contained in our discipline, and can therefore not 
grant the igs tes of the petitioners. 

Resolved, That we advise all our preachers and 
members to keep aloof from oath-bound secret soci- 
eties, especially for the sake of avoiding offence. 

Resolved, That we declare the laying of corner- 
stones for churches by secret societies, according to 
their ritual, an offence against Christian propriety, a 
violation of our discipline, and is, therefore, objec- 
tionable and forbidden. 

The time for which a minister may serve in 
the same field of labor was extended from two 
years to three years. The time for which a min- 
ister may serve on a foreign mission was made 
without limit. A recommendation was adopt- 
ed that the bishops be chosen from among the 
elders, instead of from among the delegates 
to the General Conference. A plan was ap- 
proved for the organization of a fire-insurance 
company, within the denomination, which shall 
insure only churches and parsonages. J. J. 
Esher was reélected bishop, and R. Yeakel was 
newly elected bishop. 

Upon request of the Germany Conference, 
that body was accorded authority to publish 
books, without first referring them to the 
Board of Publication in America, and was 
granted the right of retaining the profits of the 
Book and Publishing Concern in Germany, on 
condition of its renouncing all claims to the 
dividends of the Publishing-house in Oleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The receipts for the home missionary cause, 
during 1871, were $49,155.71; the total re- 
ceipts for the four years, since the previous 
General Conference, were $193,267.54. The 
receipts for the Germany mission were, for 
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1871, $3,380.22; for the four years, $14,039.66. 
The receipts for the heathen mission, for 1871, 
were $1,584.81; for the four years, $4,281.42. 
The heathen-mission fund now: amounts to 
$20,180.22. During the four years, since the 
preceding General Conference, there were ex- 
pended on home missions $175,544.34, and for 


the mission in Germany, $31,215.59. The mis- __ 


sionary operations in Europe are extended over 
Wurtemberg, Baden, Switzerland, and Alsace. 
A mission was established in Prussia, but it 
has been suspended. hi . 
WING, Txomas, LL. D., an American ju- 
rist and statesman, born in Ohio County, 
Va., December 28, 1789; died in Lancaster, 
Ohio, October 26, 1871. His father served in 
the American army during the Revolution, 
Afterward, meeting with pecuniary reverses, 
he removed his family, in 1792, to the Mus- 
kingum River, and thence into what. is now 
called Athens County, Ohio.’ In this wild, un- 
settled district, young Ewing’s education was 
necessarily imperfect. His sister taught him 
to read, and in the evenings he eagerly studied 
the few books at hiscommand, He left home in 
his twentieth year, and worked in the Kanawha 


‘salt-works, prosecuting his studies by night by 


the light of pine-knots, as he watched his boiling 


salt-kettles, until he earned enongh money to 


pay for his father’s farm, and was qualified to 
enter the Ohio University at Athens. Having 
received, in 1815, the first bachelor’s degree 
ever granted in Ohio, he next studied law in 
Lancaster, was admitted to the bar in 1816, 
and practised with success in the State courts 
and United States Supreme Court for fifteen 
years. In 1831 he was elected United States 
Senator from Ohio. He acted with the Whigs 
and became associated with Clay and Webster 
in their opposition to President Jackson... He 
supported the protectionist measures of Mr. 
Clay, and during the same session advocated 
cheap postage and a recharter of the United 
States Bank. He also took a prominent part 
in the debates on the removal of. the deposits 


from that bank. In 1835 he introduced a bill 


for the settlement of the Ohio boundary ques- 
tion, which was passed the following year. In 
December, 1836, he introduced. a bill to annul 
the instructions issued by Mr. Woodbury, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, directing receivers in 
land-offices to accept payments only in coin or 
Treasury certificates, except from certain class- 
es of persons during a limited time. The bill 
excited violent debate, and was defeated.’ Mr. 


-Ewing’s term expired ‘in March, 1837, and he 


resumed the practice of his profession. In 
1841 he became Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der President Harrison. His first official re- 
port, presented at the extra session of Con- 
gress in May, 1841, among other recommenda- 
tions proposed 20 per cent. duties on certain ar- 
ticles, disapproved of the Independent Treasury 
Act, and urged the establishment of a national 


-bank. He prepared a bill for a national bank, 


which was passed, with some alteration, but 


ied | 


ae 
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was vetoed by the President. President Ty- 
ler then suggested a plan for a bank of mod- 
erate capital, and, at his request, Mr. Ewing 
helped to frame a charter, which was immedi- 
ately passed, and in turn vetoed. Mr, Ewing, 
with all the other members of the Cabinet, 
except Mr. Webster, thereupon resigned. In 
1849 President Taylor appointed him Secre- 
tary of the Interior, a department then recent- 
ly created, and not fully organized. The lead- 
ing measures recommended by him in his first 
report, December, 1849, were the extension 
of the public-land laws to California, New 
Mexico, and Oregon; the establishment of a 
mint near the QOalifornia gold-mines, and the 
construction of a road to the Pacific. On the 
slavery question he differed from Mr. Clay and 
others, who urged the necessity of compre- 
hensive legislation to settle the matter at once 
and forever, and agreed with the President in 
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thinking the action of Congress uncalled for. 
In June, 1850, upon the death of President 
Taylor, this division in the Whig party led to 
Cabinet changes. Mr. Corwin became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President Fillmore, 
and Mr. Ewing was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio to serve during Mr. Corwin’s 
unexpired term in the Senate. In 1851 he re- 
tired from public life, and resumed the prac- 
tice of law at Lancaster. He was a delegate 
to the Peace Congress of 1860, and was also 
chosen a delegate to the National Union Con- 
vention in 1866. During the war he gave the 
Union cause an unflinching support. His son- 
in-law, General William T. Sherman, and his 
son, General Thomas Ewing, Jr., were, as is 
well known, among the most conspicuous of 
the Union generals. Of late years, in conse- 
quence of his great age and infirmities, he had 
lived in complete retirement. 


H 


FELICE, Rey. Guirztaume pr, D. D., a 
French clergyman and author, Professor and 
Dean of the Theological Faculty at Montauban, 
born about 1803; died at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, October 23, 1871. He received his edu- 
cation at Strasbourg. He was at first pastor 
at Bolbec, a considerable town in the Depart- 
ment of Seine-Inférieure. _ In 1838 he was cho- 
sen Professor of Christian Morals and Homi- 
letics, in the theological seminary at Mon- 
tauban, Department of Tarn and Garonne. It 
was while holding this position that he accom- 

lished his principal literary labors. For years 
16 was an assiduous co-laborer of M. Adolphe 
Monod, in the editorship of the Archives du 
Christianisme. In 1830 he became corre- 
spondent for the New York Observer, and con- 
tinued to send his frequent and always in- 
teresting letters until a short time before his 
death. His most remarkable works were: 
“‘Memoir upon Bible Societies; ”’ “* Appeal for 
the Immediate Emancipation of Slaves;” 
“ Gonferences in regard to Calvin;” “ History 
of French Protestants;” “‘ Appeal to Men of 
Letters; “History of the National: Synods 
of the Reformed Churches of France;”’  Bi- 
ography of William Allen.” All his writings 
are pervaded by a spirit of profound attach- 
ment to evangelical truth and to the Reformed 
Church. Until the failure of his health, he 
often preached in the churches of Toulouse, 
Saverdun, Méziéres, and Bordeaux, and al- 
ways with great acceptance, from his eloquence 
both of matter and manner. He was a man 
of varied learning, of wide and careful obser- 
vation, of fervent religious sentiment, and of 
broad charity and liberal views. 


FETIS, Frangors Josrrn, a Belgian musical 


composer, critic, and author, born at Mons, 
Belgium, March 25, 1784; died at Brussels, in 
March, 1871. He gras the son of an organist, 


and at nine years of age was himself appointed 
organist of Sainte Wanden. In 1800 he be- 
came a pupil in the Paris Conservatoire, Boiel- 
dieu, Pradher, and Rey, being his teachers. He. 
established a musical journal in 1804. His 
first theoretical productions were the ‘“ Traité 
du Contre-Point et de la Fugue,” ‘*Graduale 
de Tempore ac de Sanctis,” “* Antiphonarium 
Divinorum Officiorum,” the last two elaborate 
collections of chants of the Roman Church. 
In 1818 M. Fétis was appointed organist of 
St. Pierre at Douai, and Professor of Singing 
and Harmony in the municipal school of that 
town. He came to Paris, in 1818, to retrieve 
his fortune, which he had lost a few years be- 
fore, and was a professor in the Conservatory 
of Music from that date till 1833, when the 
Belgian Government offered him the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Conservatoire at Brus- 
sels, which post he held until his decease. He 
took an active part in the musical department 
of the Paris Exhibition. With astonishing 
vigor for his advanced age, he composed a 
symphony a few weeks before his death. 
There is a long list of instrumental composi- 
tions which could be cited indicative of his 
industry, if not of his imagination. It was 
M. Fétis who had: charge of the score of 
‘“T, Africaine,” after the death of Meyerbeer, in 
Paris. The learned author had to reduce his 
MS., in which there was sufficient. music for 
two operas, into proportions for representation 
at the Grand Opera-House. That he per- 
formed his labor of love with tact and intelli- 
gence has been universally recognized. He was 
avery voluminous writer, not only of music, 
but of works of instruction on the theory and 
practice of music, and on the biography, bibli- 
ography, and philosophy of the science. About 
1820 he published in Paris a ‘‘ Treatise on Coun- 
terpoint and Fugue,” which is still highly 
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prized, In 1827 he founded the Revue Musi- 
sale at Paris, which he edited till 1835, and 
which is still maintained, though discontinued 
during the siege of 1870-"71. He was the com- 
poser of seven operas, which were published 
in Paris, but did not meet with success at the 
Opéra Comique, and two, ‘L’Amant et le 
Mari,” and * La Vieille,” which were success- 
ful in Belgium, but the greater part of his 
musical compositions were intended for the 
church service. His other works of instruc- 
tion were: ‘t Méthode des Méthodes de Piano,” 
which has been translated and adapted in this 
country with great success; ‘‘La Science de 
VOrganiste;” “Solféges Progressifs; ” “ Traité 
Complet de la Théorie et de la Pratique de 
Harmonie” (1816); ** Méthode Elémentaire 
d’Harmonie et d’Accompagnement” (1824) 5 
“Musique mise 4 la Portée de tout le Monde ;’ 
a new and enlarged edition (the sixth) of his 
“Traité Complet de la Théorie,” etc., above 
mentioned, with the addition of an essay con- 
taining the doctrine of the science and the art 
(1853). But he will be best known in the 
future by his critical, biographical, and histor- 
ical works on musical subjects. Chief of these 
was his ‘Biographie Universelle des Musi- 
ciens, et Bibliographie Générale de la Musique,” 
of which the first edition appeared in 8 vols. 
(1835-1844); and a revised one with consider- 
able additions, in 1860-64, in 4vols.,8vo. To 
this he had added four volumes of ‘* The His- 
tory of Music,” the last published just before 
his death. He had also completed, but not pub- 
lished, a ‘‘ Philosophie Générale de la Musique,” 
and had published in conjunction with Mo- 
scheles, ‘‘Coup-d’eil sur les Qualités de la 
Musique des Pays Bas,” and a biography of 
Meyerbeer, in 1859. Personally he was much 
respected: he exercised a most wholesome 
influence on art advancement during his long 
career; and Belgium is deeply indebted to his 
good government of the Brussels Conserva- 
toire. 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The general prosperity of the country during 
1871 had a favorable effect upon the finances 
of the Government. Its revenues were largely 
increased both from direct and indirect taxa- 
tion; about fifty millions of the principal of 
the public debt was paid, and a further re- 
duction in the rate of taxation was anticipated, 
although the purpose to pay annually a por- 
tion of the public debt was maintained. 

The revenue from customs for the fiscal year 
1871 was greatly in excess of the estimates, 
amounting to $206,270,408.05, against $194,- 
538,874.44, for the preceding year. The cost 
of collecting this revenue was $6,560,672.61 
for 1871, being three and eleven hundredths 
per cent., while the cost for the year 1870 was 
$6,237,137.25, or three and twenty hundredths 
per cent. 

The appropriation for the collection of the 
customs, with the additions derived from fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures, exceeded the expen- 
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ditures by the sum of more than eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

The reduction of the rates of duty on the 
1st of January, 1871, under the act of July 14, 
1870, diminished the importation of many 
articles during the last six months of the year 
1870, but there was consequently a large addi- 
tion to the revenues for the first six month 
of the year 1871. 

A comparison of the first, six months of the 
calendar year 1871 with the first six months 
of the calendar year 1870 shows an increase 
of fifty-five per cent. in the quantity of tea 
imported, twenty per cent. in the quantity of 
coffee, fifty-three per cent. in the quantity of 
brown sugar, one hundred and twenty per 
cent. in the quantity of pig-iron, one hundred 
and eighty-six per cent. in the quantity of me- 
lado, one hundred and thirty-nine per cent. in 
the quantity of spices, and a large increase in 
many other articles. 

The receipts from internal revenue were 
$148,098,153.63, being $4,048,984.29 less than 
the estimates presented to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1870, for the fiscal year ending June 380, 
1871. The estimates for the fiscal years 1871— 
"72 were $126,418,000, and it is probable that 
the receipts will be equal to the estimates, 

- In the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made December, 1870, there was 
presented a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government for the first 
quarter of the year ending June 30, 1871, and 
an estimate of the same for the remaining 
three-quarters of the year. The receipts and 
expenditures of the first quarter above men- 
tioned, ending on September 30, 1870, were as 
follows: 
CQuetOne an Fe es Slices ob te Ca eewens $57,729,473 57 
49,147,137 92 
42,437 67 
%,382,181,59 
RRC a ch lS a $14,301,230 7% 

The expenditures for the same period, ex- 
cluding payment on account of the sinking 
fund, were as follows: 


ee ee) 


Civil and miscellaneous purposes......... $ 18,207,242 49 
WERT DIODATAMONLE >. Sex diasis.s ce nenieoea six dowd 10,218,588 86 
INATY IGUAL se cenicas igs cacy sds ea - 4,815,287 58 
Indians and pensions................eseees 13,825,451 89 
Interest on the public debt............--. 89,496,450 51 

POTAS Nicci, Navcescacteabaccenttes $86,562,920 83 


For the remaining three-quarters of the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1871, the esti- 
mated receipts were as follows: 


Internal Pevenge wis s'\-0i5 sinks ke SO ae ol eile einai 98,000,000 00 

BU Cy i ee ag CORE AERA SS RS EY 2,000, 

Miscellaneous sources................00+ 16,000,000 00 
Totals sss voles sc tmegi goed ads eee $244,000,000 00 


The estimated expenditures for the same 
period are: 


Civil and miscellaneous purposes........- $54,000,000 00. 
War Department..........ccceec eee sseeee 80,000,000 00 
Navy Department.........0..ecsseeeeeees 15,000,000. 00 
Indians and pensions. .....-+e+seeeesesess 24,500,000 00 
Interest on the public debt........-----++- 80,000,000 00 
Total... scsccsinsseteccsvened Wi isiese $203,500,000 


N 
ia 
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- The net receipts, however, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1871, were as follows: 


GP RGGOMB. 65 )0 o's'i:0,0 5010 0's Goanasnw case ae 96 «+» $206,270,408 05 
Trternal revenue. .... <0. ccccaetsecdesctcse 143,098,153 63 
Sales of public Jands.............0.eee-eee 2,388,646 68 
Miscellaneous sources....... Waele dts wees. =©81,566,786 53 
2 RE ee, ENT le «++ $383,323,944 89 
The expenditures for the same period were: 
Civil and miscellaneous purposes......... $69,498,710 97 
Var Departments. ced seseheiuniaseeas's00e 35,'799,99 
Navy Department.............--.- 2s Ee 19,431,027 21 
WNGIADS 1 2. sic. ce s5 acesg saute Seba se8le > {426,997 44 
PORMIONE 5 4 4ayra vores clues cgbdln od Kpiseins50 5. $4, 4 88 
Interest on the public debt............... 125,576,565 93 
Tata hivere tsdaa eben gtcisiet« ctanige cb bicads $292,177,188 25 


Receipts in excess of expenditures $91,146,- 
756.64. 

The receipts and expenditures for the quar- 
ter ending September 30, 1871, which is the 
first quarter of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872, were as follows: 


PM MROINN sb hs ainda vd dsleehdw ouae ata dectté +» $62,289,329 37 
Internal revenne...........0.ccececececes 35,553,175 O1 
Sales of public lands........ WT Tirts saves ; 61 
Miscellaneous sources...........ececeses ¥ 8,753,189 61 

OUR. Siac ey aoe NE FTA Ie $107,198,374 60 


The expenditures for the same period, ex- 
cluding payments on account of the sinking 
fund, were: 


Civil and miscellaneous purposes........ $16,579,732 46 
War Department...........0..00.0- 44.2% a0 12,590,653 05 
NAVY Department... sss. esiavccvsicsieaccves - 6,513,040 93 
Pudtans( 2.055555. R itkined cavemathaceae bate ea 8,404,133 42 
MEBMOND: .)0%.0 sides Yeh ened ikisGidtee opaeled 8,090,698 69 
Interest on the public debt....... PRES 26,725,124 37 
CAR din tacuie ids ob us tece adede dese ds $83,903,382 92 
The estimated receipts for the remaining 
three-quarters of the year, ending June 30, 
1872, are as follows: 
Customs...... Nees cee UR cote recat en -+++- $148,000,000 00 
BNCOIMENPEVONNO 56) i005. 0 ceictiveccscaceve 90,000,000 00 
Sales of public lands................ eta s 2,000,000 00 
Miscellaneous sources:.......... lees ten AS + 18,000,000 00 
POG L «op vita y 0 pia Casa is audio eisai «+ $258,000,000 00 
The estimated expenditures for the same 
period, excluding payments on account of the 
sinking fund, are: 
Civil and miscellaneous purposes........ - $50,000,000 00 
War Department............ eNeeebede cies é 81,000,000 00 
Navy Department............. ccc. cece +» 13,500,000 00 
sem abet, Waeenss soesereceeesesees 6,000,000 00 
ONSIONS .. . d.coa pieces Sebm wad Bots ee eine « 24,000,000 00 
Interest on the public debt................ 85,000,000 00 
Total...... oN Soh nia dahde 648 044 opide's $s 500,000 00 


These estimates show a balance applicable 
to the payment of the principal of the public 
debt, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, 
of $71,794,991.68. 

The amount of the public debt, on July 1, 
1870, was $2,480,304,797.74; the amount of 
the same on July 1, 1871, was $2,353,211,339.- 
$2, thus showing a reduction of the debt, dur- 
ing the fiscal year, of $127,083,465.42. 

The miscellaneous revenues of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1871, were 
derived from the following sources: 


Premium on sales of cOin..........0..00ee0 $8,892,839 95 
Fees from United States consuls......... ne 56 
Storage, rent, labor, etc., at custom-houses, 414,310 61 
Fines, penalties, and forfeitures for viola- 

tions of customs-laws..............00.008 952,579 86 
Fees on letters patent.............00..e000. 620,819 11 
Tax on circulation, deposits, etc., of na- 

TOMA VANES es cpa ess clcccttscces aclevetes 6,003,584 32 
Repayment of interest by Pacific Railway 

RRM Sra gtls Gite gt cla dS iw nade en galelaé 813,284 75 

Homestead and other land fees............. 645,923 17 
Steamboat fees and marine-hospital tax.... 885,585 16 
Proceeds of sale of coin-interest on sinking 

GUNG SNC TIBAGs o.s/o oss. 2 vistas veo nes 6.0 7,701,662 %3 
Judiciary—fines, penalties, and forfeitures, %5, 
Taxi onscal-akinae isi coisas 5 25 0 si es’s 101,080 00 
Reimbursement to the United States for 

salaries of store-keepers in internal rey- 

enue bonded warehouses................ : 557,285 41 
Divoct tas +055 ccavcwes cues ce Riwe beara ds de vist,” OB Soe OT 
FNMOIMIEC TOONS 5 oaee'oa t's ccs bo cts cngin'ee eos - 585,887 69 
Parting charges—refining gold and silve 

Ballion 2i3i5 canis oeeee aids elite Boleticssng 211,721 14 
Proceeds of Indian trust lands.............. 1,140,120 28 


Accrued interest on, and proceeds of sale 
of, Indian trust-fund stocks, and interest 
on deferred payments on Indian-trust 


Reimbursements to the United States for 
moneys advanced to meet matured inter- 
est on non-paying stocks held in trust for 

ia 


various Indian tribes............0cceecees 85,535 00 
One, two, three, and five cent coinage..... 150,000 00 
Unenumerated ....... teteeeeteeseeeeececens — %45,441 43 

WO inst cmet het ehndassslesiacts bulbs tite $31,566,736 53 


The following is an official statement of the 
decrease of the public debt during the pre- 
ceding month from March 1, 1869, to August 
1, 1871: 


Debt of the United | Decrease of debt }. 
DATE.  |States, less cash in the} during the pre- sry pk mg 

Treasury. ceding month, ivan Be 

1869. 
March 1..} $2,525,468,260 O1 | ..........60 | cccecececeee 
April 1..,| 2,525,196,461 74 $266,793 27 $74,694 00 
ay 1 2,518,797,391 09 | 6,399,070 65 115,521 00 
June 1 2,505,412,613 12 | 13,884,777 97 804,467 00 
July 1 2,489,002,480 58 | 16,410,182 54 667,467 00 
August 1.} 2,481,566,736 29 | '7,485,744 29 1,786,725 00 
Sept. 1...} 2,475,962,501 50 | 5,604,234 79 , 2,387,325 00 
October 1} 2,468,495,072 11 | 7,467,429 39 8,354,345 00 
Nov. 1... 2,461,131,189 36 | '7,863,882 75 | 4,050,705 00 
Dec. 1....| 2,453,559,735 23 | 7,571,454 13 | 4,822,041 00 

1870, 
January 1| 2,448,746,953 31 | 4,812,781 92 | 5,651,475 00 
eb. 1....| 2,444,813,288 92 | 3,933,664 39 | 6,119,574 00 
March 1 2,438,328,477 17 | 6,484,811 75 | 6,301,797 00 
April 1 2,432,562,127 74 | 5,766,349 43 | 6,601,350 00 
ay 1. 2,420,864,334 35 | 11,697,793 39 | 6,908,436 00 
June 1, 2,406,562,371 78 | 14,801,962 57 | 7,268,397 00 
July 1. 2,386,358,599 74 | 20,208,772 04 | 7,747,797 00 
August 1.} 2,369,324,476 00 | 17,084,123 74 | 8,183,954 00 
Sept. 1...| 2,855,921,150 41 | 13,403,825 59 | 8,614,470 00 
October 1} 2,846,913,652 28 | 9,007,498 13 | 9,162,270 00 
Nov. 1....| 2,841,784,355 55 | 5,129,296 73 | 9,768,311 04 
Dec.1....| 2,334,808,494 65 | 7}475;860 90 | 10,155,576 96 

1871. 
January 1| 2,332,067,793 %5 | 2,240,700 90 | 10,661,026 44 
Feb. 1....| 2,328,026,807 00 | 4,040,986 '%5 | 11,064,916 44 
March 1..| 2,820,708,846 92 | '%,817,960 08 | 11,537,461 08 
April 1...| 2,309,697,596 27 | 11,011,250 65 | 12,062,997 96 
y 1....| 2,303,573,543 14 | 6,124,053 13 | 12,870,039 96 
June 1....} 2,299,184,184 81 | 4,439,358 33 | 18,489,202 04 
July 1....| 2,292,080,834 90 | 7,103,849 91 | 14,440,219 56 
August 1.! 2,283,328,857 98 | 8,701,976 92 ' 14,761,404 00 


Total decrease, $242,134,402.03. 
The monthly decrease, to the close of the 
year 1871, was as follows: 


MLO OEE ob dv oilarsa'o oat denies seems sseeesee 9,206,297 60 
October ....... Se, See ret PEE EIS - 13,458,620 51 
DROMOIMBOD. 5s dis a0) s slowed coutesiae +. 8,950,491 84 
BGOIGDE 4 8 Geli cw is, 40% gacagedea Peeples +» 98,462,080 18 
WUE oop Cass iuccecchusdulicnersheteanpaae 4,412,956 00 
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The total decrease of the debt from March 
1, 1869, to December 1, 1871, was $277,211,- 
892.16; the reduction of the annual interest 
charge during the same period has been 


$16,741,436.04. 


The views of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the relative value of gold and paper cur- 
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rency were thus expressed : 


The average premium on gold for the year 1868 
was 39.54 per cent.; for the year 1869 it was 82.56. 
per cent. premium; for the year 1870 it was 14.83 
per cent, premium ; and for the first eleven months 
of the year 1871 it was 12.1 per cent. premium, The 
value of the paper currency of the country during the 
years 1869 and 1870 was apparently appreciated by 


the increased use of paper money in the South, but 
chiefly by-the establishment of the eredit of the Uni- 
ted States upon a firm basis. On the first of January 
1871, the last-named fact was fully accomplished, an 
since that time the appreciation of the paper currene 


has been due wholly to the increased demand for it 


in the business affairs of the country. The difference 
between the value of paper money at. the present mo- 
ment and its value on the first of December, 1870, 


may be attributed to the latter cause, and furnishes 


be used, 


an 


the best means which the country has yet had, for 
epee the quantity of paper currency which can 
its value kept at-par with gold. 


In the following table is given ‘a state- 


1871: 


ment in detail of the public debt on June 30, 


STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 380, 1871. ' 


é - £4.34 E E E 
TITLE. S 2 '¥ = g a 3 
4 “ Ss 2 = r= ” 
Pe § 2 g 5 8 g 
3 E 8 £ a & 5 
PAC GOD Sree anes Sabato cee owen es On demand........ 6&6 Picked, 06. We aac Pip eae $57,665 00 
TIM ck|: gore [ date oes sama eRe]: o> voearnil (hearts 82,675 85 
L08n. OF 18422 - 5: s0cueee 20 years..| January 1, 1863..... 6 per cent. | Par. | $17,000,000 00} $8,000,000 6,000 00 
Treasury notes of 1846...|1 year....|/1 year from date...| 6 percent, | Par 10,000,00 00) =... 000 
Mexican indemnity......|5 years...|April and J uly, 1849| 5 per cent. | Par 850,000 803,573 1,104 91 
Treasury notes of 184%... { goes 2 Amer days’ 00-| ¢ ner cent. | Par. | 23,000,000 00}... 950 00 
Tan OF LOT sess 5s 20 years..|January 1, 1868..... 6 per cent. | Par. | 23,000,000 00} 28,207.00 2,150 00 
Texan indemnity stock..|14 years..|January 1, 1865..... 5 per cent. | Par. | 16,000,000 00) 5,000,000 181,000 00 
Loan of 1848............- 2 years... re He pi RS 6 per cent..| Par. | 16,000,000 00) 16,000,000 24,900 00 
Treasury notes of 1857...|1 year....|60 days’ notice..... 5 & 53g p.c} Par. | 20,000,000 00} 20,000,000) 2,000 00 
m of 1858........ eeee-/15 years..|January 1, 1874..... 5 per cent. | Par..| 20,000,000 00) 20,000,000} 20,000,000 00 
Loan of 1860............. 10 years..|January 1, 1871..... 5 per cent. | Par. | 21,000,000 00 %,022,000 9,000 00 
ERR ety 189! | lt0 or 20y's| January 1, 1881.....| 6 per cent. | Par. | 25,000,000 00] 18,415,000] 18,415,000 00 
2 years.|2 years after date. 22.468,100 00 - 
Treasury notes of 1861... , 60 days.|60 days after date. t 6 per cent. | Par. ; 896°350 00 85,364,450 8,200 00 
Oregon war debt........ 20 years..|July 1, 1881......... 6 percent. | Par. 800,000’ 00 1,090,850 945,000 00 
seat IS0L i80l'e) ef 20 years..|July 1, 1881.........| 6 per cent. | Par. | 250,000,000 00 199,318100 189,818,100 00 
Old demand notes.......}.......... On demand s.i42 ssh ca cccces Par. | 60,000,000 00 000, 96,505 50 
Seven-thirties of 1861..../8 years...| | USUSt 19 800 || 7 3-10 p. e. | Par. | 140,094,750 00] 140,094,750) 28,400 00 
Five-twenties of 1862....|5o0r20y’rs|May 1, of Re 6 per cent. | Par. | 515,000,000 00) 514,771,600) 463,733,500 00 
Legal-tender notes....... Lect pebbaciiebernk amb isacn WR So Par 000,000 00} =... . eee 856,000,000 60 
ot less 
After 10 days’ no-|4, 5, and 6 5d 
Temporary loan....... pa 30) tice.” | per cent. Par. | 150,000,000 00} =... .. 80,310 00 ee 
Capenestenxot abhi t 1 year....|1 year after date....| 6 per cent. | Par. |No limit..... 561,758,241 500000 
Fractional currency.....|.... sides on On presentation....| ........ Par 50,000,000 00}... eee. 40,582,874 56 & 
Loan of 1868.........2+4 17 years, , |July 1, 1881......... 6 per cent. |F7"™"! 75,000,000 00| 75,000,000} 75,000,000 00 
One-year notes of 1863...|1 year ...|/1 year after date....|5 percent.| Par.| = ........ | eeeeeuee 123,067 00 P, 
Two-year notes of 1863..|2 years,..|2 years after date...|5 percent. | Par.| © ........ | sesaeees 75,505 00 a 
Coin certificates........ Lae 3 Mowe tdep Op demands). 201 |. oon cee Par. |Indefinite.... rey 19,886,300 00 
Compound int’st notes..|3 years... a Miey Li, Stl and PR cae Par. | 400,000,000 00 17,045,770 768,500 00 
Ten-forties of 1864. Bake she's 100r40y’s|March 1, 1874.......| 5 per cent. | Par. | 200,000,000 00 196,117,300 94,567,300 00 
Pive-twenties of M’rch, + |s or 20 y'rs|November 1, 1869.) 6 percent. | Par.| ...:.... | 8,882,500) 2,619,600 00 
F rbetimgrrse of ¥! ns 5or 20 y'rs|November 1, 1869..| 6 percent.| Par.| ........ 125,561,300) 85,966,250 00 
August 15, 1867.. 
dibe ae hag a 8 years... uve db 8. 7 8-10 p..c. | Par. | 800,000,000 00} 829,992,500 452,800 00 
Serer eroetore y ‘ cee 
Navy pension fund......| Indefinite], .... i Ee 8 per cent. | Par. |Indefinite....| 14,000,000} 14,000,000 00 
Five-twenties of 1865....|5or20y’rs| November 1, 1870..| 6 per cent. | Par. | 203,327,250 00 827,250) 167,650,800 00 
Consols of 1865..... ....|5or20yr’s|July 1, 1870........ 6 per cent. | Par. | 332,998,950 00 ,998,950) 242,583,150 00 
Consols of 1867.......+.. 5or20 y’rs|July 1, 1872........ 6'per cent, | Par. | 379,602,350 00| 879,602,350) 328,246.950 00 
Consols of 1868.........+ 5or20y'rs|July 1, 1873....... 6 percent. | Par. | 42,539,350 589, 89,418,950 00 
Three per ct. certificates.|Indefinite}On demand........ 8 per cent, | Par. | '%5,000,000 00} 84,945,000) 31,883,000 00- 
Honnty oy seep ne shana bas hens July 1, 1849........ 6 per cent. | Par vada 0a Soha? ue weep : 8,975 00 
ertificates of indebted-| 
ness of 1870........0006 years...|September 1, 1875..| 4 per cent. | Par. 678,362 41] 678,362 41 678,000 00 
Funded loan of 1881.....|.....0....|. aches drains Rea) 5 per cent.\|. sed!) weease toe | va, Weereeese 59,669,150 09 
1 2,353,211,932 22 
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SUMMARY OF THE PUBLIC DEBT ON DECEMBER 1, 1871. 
Principal. Interest, Totals. 
Debt bearing Interest in Coin. ; 
epnnmen 0 Pet Cont, oo. cc.s vedesuwestiariens ceo ee ee $1,577,135, 150 00) 
Bonds at 5 per cent... ......sececceses 5 A ea ga ae 277,363,700 00 
oud . vs per pant ic CER aba ear ad otaereeecnst | Re euee seme aoe 
MS at 4 PCL CONG. ... 6s. cecescccececccscccccsrenc|seeereceteecsees 
P $1,854,498,850 00/ $36,954,839 42 
Debt bearing Interest in Lawful Money. ge ; 5 
Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per cent.......... $678,000 00 
Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent.......-.++-++++++- Byte fe 
Certificates at 3 per CONE. .....-.eeeceeeeereeceeeees 1tIU, 38,168,000 00 244,760 00 
Debt on which Interest has ceased since Maturity... .|-+++++++sseesees 1,769,207 26| . .,. 294,846 
Debt bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes...............- $357,592,801 25 
Erections} oxmteney cab te wsau's « Uys: cabra mein cad pre ot os 
oi co Bas ei ans, Siar e ee 2 eee eek keene REID, 
ie : | 492,686,007 80)++0+ ++ 1-252 
Unclaimed interest... ...cccccccsccscscccccvceccncn| sere teeeeesereeelene pe eeeeceeseeed ’ 
otal Trelit:.) Gevd.;.sscass osocl+eeeseodedbvases $2,817,123,124 56] $37,508,387 89 $2,854,631 512 45 
Cash in the Treasury. 
Ota I SR Se eS ee ee, So eet emer $96,256,554 84 
OUI I 51. 56 tag SAS Sos Rts A OF CO .rk hese eR see ale opie «nce ham RENE SERS RROD Oma ee - 10,123,589 76} 106,880,144 60 
Debt, lesa:cash in the Treasury; December 1, 1871... .idh. ceed. (eiebiesecew oe ceeesslledeldavedbecsbaeedss $2,248,251,367 85 
ebt, Jeseécash in the Treasury, November 1, 1871... co. cccccsnececsccdsasecmin diane caiencncedeceeeecs 2,251,713,448 03 
_Decrease of debt durbic the: montis ssi aceges heb aos ues aps ce cudav cee neebabees. sabepee es ebanin eet s's $3,462,080 18 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY, 


: Interest repaid by | Balance of intcrest 
Principal outstand- | Interest paid by ‘ : 
NAME OF RAILWAY. transportation of paid by United 
ing. Unhed Sistas, mails, etc. States. 
tend PWC. boca ocr c tens keeles cco ehceabenes $25,881,000 00 | $4,814,627 84 | $422,556 $4,392,071 51 
PR OUANS PACING 5. sv ccesnlghs a scubetleeeh ce sic age ceeds 6,303,000 00 1,591,173 09 919,652 72 671,520 87 
SEGA PACING, Chik 6h boiign dco Nile wags Geese nsep ee oi 27,236,512 00 5,347,561 77 1,956,669 8,390,892 
Central Branch, Union Pacific.............ese0.+. 1,600,000 00° 897,808 26 9,276 92 388,531 
Western Paciflo.) 2. 55051000. s4s000 Deae a ab.teht o's5%5 1,970,000 00 249,397 36 9,350 25 240,047 11 
Sioux City and Pacific......... Se SS a 1,628,320 00 291,907 09 401 88 291,505 21 
POL si! AEN a dn tim pbs Kole SEN ORS US on slop pose $64,618,832 00 | $12,692,475 41 | $3,317,907 44 | $9,374,567 97 


The Pacific Railroad bonds are all issued 
under the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 
1864; they are registered bonds of the de- 
nomination of $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; 
bear 6 per cent. interest in currency, payable 
January ist and July 1st, and mature thirty 
years from their date. 

By the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, there would be a balance of $71,794,- 
991.68 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, he 
also estimated a balance: of $57,294,963.01, 
which might be applied to the payment of the 
principal of the public debt. Therefore, he 
suggested for the future that his previous pol- 
icy of paying not less than fifty millions of 
the principal of the debt annually should be 
maintained, and such reductions be made in 
taxation as the margin remaining would per- 
mit. This margin, he estimates, will amount 
to thirty-six millions of dollars for the fiscal 
ae commencing July 1, 1872. He would re- 

uce the receipts of internal revenue sixteen 
millions of dollars by dispensing with those de- 
rived from all internal sources, except from. 
stamps, spirits, tobacco, and malt liquors. 
These latter sources would furnish about one 


hundred and ten millions of dollars. The re- 
ceipts from customs he would reduce twenty 
millions of dollars by a reduction of certain 
duties. He says: 


The revenue from customs under existing laws 
and from lands and miscellaneous sources, woulc 
amount to about two hundred and thirty-three mill- 
ions more, making a total revenue for that year of 
three hundred an forty-three millions of dollars. 

The expenses of the Government, not includin 
the amount payable on account of the sinking fund, 
are estimated at $273,025,773.99. 

Ifto this sum be added fifty millions of dollars for 
payments on account of the public debt, including 
the amount due on the sinking fund, there remains 
a balance of about twenty millions, within which re- 
ductions may be made in the revenue from customs, 
This amount, added to the reductions proposed under 
the internal revenue laws, gives a total reduction of 
thirty-six millions, 

Under this view he recommends the reduc- 
tion of the duties on salt to the extent of fifty 
per cent.; the duty on bituminous coal to fifty 
cents per ton; the reduction of the duty on 
raw hides and skins; and the removal of all 
duties from a large class of articles produced 
in other countries, which enter into the arts 
and manufactures of this country, and which 
are not produced in the United States, and the 
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revenue from which is inconsiderable. At the 


same time he suggests, as an important con-— 


sideration to be regarded in making the reduc- 
tion of duties, that nothing, as the consequence 
of legislation, could be more disastrous to the 
public prosperity than a policy which should 
destroy or seriously disturb the manufacturing 
interest of the country. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible, by wise and moderate changes adapted 
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to the condition of business and labor, to re- 
duce the rates of duties with benefit to every 
class of people. 

The receipts from internal revenue sources, 
as already stated, for the year ending June 30, 
1871, were $143,098,153.63. The proportions 
of this amount yielded by spirituous liquors 
and the States in which the distilleries are lo- 
cated are shown by the following table: 


. GRAIN. MOLASSES. FRUIT. 
Total Total 
STATES AND TERRITORIES, number number ~ 
Number | Number | Number | Number Number Number registered. | operated. 
registered. | operated, |registered.| operated. | registered. | operated . 
PLEA oa. Moh big opie ote Fla bige'etlate 9 1 oy =p 5 8 84 9 
Arkansas........ SPS EPR LE Spees 2 1 ‘ 40 1 42 2 
Rolin ta ie, ea ec aes sashes 11 6 1 841 150 853 156 
Connecticut...........- Ae eae Teh EE EOD 6 5 nie 170 183 1%6 138 
CLANC RES os 5 snc cit Mop mab nse Cab eh eu 1 on ae 70 67 "1 67 
RTODC IN Sonics else suena vies apisa.s Saeelte 2 1 es 347 209 349 210 
POSMOE UU Cstuleavceseol ses Sie Pade e 2 1 ee ; a FA 2 1 
TUE OIG visio ig faba owen selacoborban ss 3 54 54 ee : 48 14 102 68 
TROQIBNA | Ss a0 aco vie dan teeim dee oak 53 26 ale ae 213 56 245 82 
OWE fos tis MSiniesc nas cea saad ceawee oanae 21 3 nf : 13 as 34 3 
MANGAE | oi 2) cai cis bidita cu iclad ot cu dbloatds 5 3 és , za ae Se 3 
SODTHOCEY oii, aon ok aan aen nth ase Srl 262 128 ee os 673 406 : 534 
TOURIST Ais ds dob airs dain e och 9 oe See 16 2 10 A 1 he 2 
PAs, ciaiclment el akla se Skea yin de arom ets oe Re 1 1 Ae 1 
Maryland..........25 splieveseb ot phhe eines 86 9 2 ‘ 83 8 121 Lia 
SAASBRUNUSCLER vic was s-cgs ee ¥ae'e oe Ke 2 2 8 8 54 48 64 58 
Michigan eis eicastaedieeee seve cccses 3 2 ws < eo ‘. 3 2 
Minnesota............ 4 My aichdate ahle's whats 4 1 i 2 . ; 4 1 
ae fl Say ieadad ehetie ib’ Not iy se wee q 1 ay oo 6 13 1 
MIBBOWMI ct oss cep lps aier dee avece oer 36 13 vs ie 129 q 165 20 
OUEAIA ts os cwadioe eed oak skeaies Soke 2 2 as "9% Be ‘ 2 2 
INGDT OME. 5.5) ontaeir Anus a oe dames rereee 2 2 ae ne ‘a ; 2 2 
SWOVAU ae oe tase oa Case ce nen cl bwin dae 1 as ee ps oe ae 1 a3. 
New Hampshire.................... 4 * ie 1 ve 2 2 3 2 
New Jersey..........05.. 5 3 a i 222 186 227 139 
New Mexico 1 el ry s 9 1 10 1 
BW SO Kor coseesce bees te lacs "5 18 “2 2 182 209 106. 
North Carolina 18 6 od 1,757 1,218 1,7% 1,224 
SIRIO Pa ecss s censiscan ed 84 65 5 oh 88 172 
OPERONS. oss omnes 3 Ms . va 5 2 8 
Pennsylvania 180 95 2 ae 74 4% 256 
Rhode Island Ay iF 1 1 of (2 1 
South Carolina 5 BS : 3 67 53 "2 
THORHOBROGL ese bade cece Chea eus Cason 48 22 3 524 880 572 
ORS, conics olds db bald dita emiciabd abel 5 ny! F , 16 oe 21 
Moos os sstie cd de talon erase eee ieee cn 1 1 P ig 3 1 
WEPERDIRE Sos 5 heck 3 Oita bavcoee Meee s% 23 ‘ by 14 8 14 
Vitotnine sh items ohhh sad Ore eaeak 50 21 28 1,795 864 1,845 
Washington ............005 Prdiiss cores 4 1 ne ia cd 4 
West Virginia s is ares cusieecatenn ee q 2 $3 181 55 188 
Wisconsine ise AR) Aare > at 13 8 3 ‘wi ain 13 
POM: Vater ek eae eee eS dit 1,015 505 28 12 7,149 4,007 8,192 
Gallons, Spirits distilled from apples, grapes, and 


The quantity of spirits in bond July 1, 1870, was 11,671,886 
The quantity entered in bond forthe yearend-_ - 
54,576,446 


503,972 


ee ee ey . 9 


WAS o:k abies Aulep i besice sikh Gin Nn'ed ods ia vabiaeis'’s 7 
The quantity remaining in bond July 1, 1870, a 

er present report, less than quantity stated 

in the report for 1870, shown by corrected re- 

ports of collectors received subsequent to the 

publication of the report for 1870, was....... 10,572 


The total quantity of spirits in the United 
States, not in internal revenue warehouses, on 
the 1st of May, 1871, was 41,185,713 proof 
gallons, showing.a decrease in the quantity on 


the market since November 15, 1870, of 


4,452,580 gallons. 

The receipts from spirits for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871, will be seen by the fol- 
sowing enumeration: 


6,744,860 


Se eoee sees eee eens ene eeewewere 


peaches.. iv 
Spirits distilled from materials other than 


Dealers, wholesale liquor........ Roe adalat 


eee ee ee) 


: | «+ s+++$46,281,848 10 
The amount of tax received on fermented 
liquors, at $1 per barrel, was, for the years— 


1866.......++» $5,115,140 49 1809... +000 $5,866,400 98 
1887......0.. » 5,819,845 49 | 1870......... 1. 6,081,520 54 - 
1B08) 6: 435,018 ~ 5,685,663 70 | 1871.........+. 7,159,740 20 


The increase from the year 1871, as shown 
in the above statement, is believed to be due, 
in part at least, to the greater attention given 
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to that subject by internal revenue officers 
during that year. 

The total receipts from tobacco for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1871, were $35,578, 907.15, 
showing a total increase of $2,228,199.30 over 
the total amount of receipts from the same 
sources for the preceding fiscal year. 

The total amount of manufactured tobacco, 
represented by the amount of collections for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, was as 
follows: 


Pounds. 
Chewing-tobacco, snuff, etc., class 32-cents... 64,617,868 
Smoking-tobacco, scraps, shorts, etc., class 
AG-CONGE, FPR ha LTA wees ts dandy ccs sces 80,517,636 
Add to this the quantity exported............ 10,621,082 
And excess remaining in warehouses June 30, 
1871, over June 30, 1870..........ccceeeeees 42,377 


Giving a total product, for the year, of... 105,828,963 


The total number of cigars, cheroots, etc., on 
which taxes were collected, was 1,332,844,357, 
There has been a steady and uniform increase, 
from month to month, in the revenues derived 
from manufactured tobacco, cigars, etc., since 
the present law went into operation, by which 
the mode of collecting taxes on these articles 
was changed from an assessment after removal 
from the manufactory and sale, to a prepay- 
ment, by means of suitable stamps, before the 
goods are removed from the place of manu- 
facture. . | 

Seizures of property for violation of intern 
revenue law during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1871, were as follows: 


273,757 gallons of distilled spirits, valued at $339.895 70 

_ 1,366 bbls. of fermented liquors, valued at 9,569 00 

2,907 pounds of snuff, valued at.......... 887 10 

281,283 pounds of tobacco, valued at........ 109,284 44 

2,094,376 cigars, valued at.........eeeceeeeees 58,820 54 
Miscellaneous property, valued at........... 397,333 

Total value of seizures.............00e- $915,240 14 


An effort was made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to change the character of the public 
debt by reinvesting it in bonds of a longer 
term of years, and at lower rates of interest. 
An act for this purpose, passed by Congress, 
was approved July 14, 1870. . It provided for 
the issue of $200,000,000 in bonds for ten 
years at five per cent. ; $300,000,000 for fifteen 
years at four and a half per cent., and $100,- 
000,000 at four per cent. for thirty years, 
(See Annuat OyoLopzpra, 1870,:p. 288.) 

An act of Congress approved January 20, 
1871, provided that the amount of bonds bear- 
ing five per cent. interest, previously author- 
ized to be issued, might be increased to five 
hundred millions, and the interest might be 
made payable quarterly. Books were opened 
for subscriptions in this country and in En- 
rope, in March, 1871, and the conditions made 
known. All the national banks, and a large 
number of bankers, both in this country and 
in Europe, were authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions. The first preference was given to sub- 
scribers to the five per cent. bonds, with the 
limit of two hundred millions of dollars. On 
the 1st of August the subscriptions amounted 
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to sixty-five millions seven hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, chiefly by the national banks. 

Under date of July 14, 1871, a dispatch was 
received from William A. Richardson, Assist- 
ant-Secretary of the Treasury, then in London, 
stating that certain bankers in Europe pro- 
posed to take the remainder of the two hun- 
dred millions of five per cents. upon certain 
conditions.’ This proposition was considered 
and modified, and early in August an agree- 
ment was made, by the terms of which the 
parties represented had the right to subscribe 
for the remainder of the two hundred millions 
of said bonds, by giving notice thereof, at any 
time previous to the first of April, 1872, and 
by subscribing for ten millions at once, and for 
an average of at least five millions of bonds 
per month during the intervening time, subject 
to the right of the national banks to subscribe 
for fifty millions of dollars within sixty days 
from the 25th day of August. 

Some other points were embraced in the 
agreement, and the books were opened, and sub- 
scriptions obtained for the amount near the 
close of August. _ One hundred millions of five- 
twenty bonds were called in, of which eighty 
millions had been received near the close of 
the year. But on August 1st the demand for 
the new bonds had nearly ceased. The agree- 
ment above mentioned, however, caused the 
necessary loss to the Government, incident to 
the refunding of the public debt, to be the 
means of securing subscriptions to the amount 
of about one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars. 

These transactions caused allegations to be 
made against the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that he had therein increased the bonded debt 
of the United States in defiance of law; and 
that he had expended more than one-half 
of one per cent., limited by law, in the ex- 
penses of funding said loan. At the com- 
mencement of the session of Congress, then 
close at hand, the subject was brought up in 
the Lower House, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. In their report 
in January, 1872, they say: 


It appears that the Secretary can negotiate the 
bonds authorized by this act for the sole purpose of 
redeeming the outstanding indebtedness of the 
United States, known as five-twenty bonds, and it is 
expressly provided in this fourth section that he ray 
lawfully apply to such purposes of redemption such 
moneys in the Treasury as “‘may be derived from 
the sale of any of the bonds the issue of which iy 
provided for in this act.’? It is obvious that, in order 
to make this application, he must first negotiate the 
new bonds. He cannot take up the old bonds with 
the proceeds of the new bonds, unless he has sold 
the new bonds. He can first sell the new bonds 
without any process, but, while the act of obtaining 
and applying the proceeds is going on, he will in- 
crease the public debt to the amount of the bonds he 
first sells in order to obtain the proceeds with which 
to take up the old bonds, The committee knows no 
process by which this provision of law can be carried 
out without involving such a temporary increase of 
public debt; and, therefore, are of opinion that that 
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clause and law, which it is alleged the Secretary has 
in so doing violated, must be so construed as to per- 
mit the carrying out of the other requirements of the 
statute in this regard. No one can doubt that this 
salutary provision of the law, which, it is alleged, the 
Secretary has violated, was intended to take away 
from him the power of appropriating the proceeds 
of any of the bonds authorized by this statute to any 
other purpose than that of refunding the public debt ; 
so that when the transaction was completed the pub- 
lie would be assured that the debt of the nation had 
not thereby been increased. * * * * In the 
opinion of the committee, this clause of the statute 
has no other scope and effect, and was not intended 
to embarrass or cripple the efforts of the Secretary 
to carry out every provision of the law, which simply 
provided that he should first negotiate the new loan, 
and after having done that should, with its proceeds, 
redeem a corresponding amount of the outstanding 
indebtedness of the United States. * * * * 

The second allegation of the resolution is that the 
Secretary has exceeded the one-half of one per cent: 
allowed by the funding act for all expenses in placing 
said loan. There is no dispute as to the facts. It ap- 
pears that, after deducting, from the aggregate sum 
which one-half per cent, of the loan would amount 
to, all the expenses thus far attending this negotia- 
tion, such as advertising, preparing, and printing 
the ‘bonds, and that portion of it which had been 
paid to the national banks and their agencies for 
such negotiations of it as they had been able to make, 
the balance of said one-half PS cent., and no more, 
was, by the arrangement with Jay Cooke & Co., to 
be paid to those parties who took the balance of the 
loan. If this statement is correct—and the commit- 
tee see no reason to doubt it—then it is apparent 
that the limitation of one-half per cent. has not been 
exceeded thus far in the negotiation of the loans 
authorized by this act. But a part of the agreement 
by which the balance of the loan was taken was, in 
substance, this: That the national banks which took 
this loan for themselves, and those for whom they 
negotiated it, were to be designated as depositaries 
of public money, and proceeds of the bonds thus 
taken were to remain as deposits with said banks 
until used by the Secretary for the redemption of an 
equal amount of five-twenty bonds. But itis claimed 
that the use which the bank thus had of this money 
was a part of the expense incurred by the United 
States in negotiating the loan, and that thereby to 
the extent of that use the expense exceeded the one- 
half per cent. allowed by law. It was one of the 
stipulations of these agreements that these deposits 
should remain with such banks for the period of 
three months, and it is fair to conclude that such use 
of the money so deposited was of considerable value 
to the banks, and entered largely as an element into 
the inducement which finally led to their undertak- 
ing to place the bonds of the entire loan then offered. 
If, therefore, that use may be legitimately reckoned 
as a part of the expense of the United States of nego- 
tiating the loan, it must be added to the other expen- 
ditures, and the whole would exceed the one-half per 
cent. But the committee are of opinion that this 
advantage thus derived by the banks from their use 
of the money during the time which must necessarily 
elapse between the conversion of the new bonds into 
coin and the redemption of the old bonds with that 
coin, can, in no fair interpretation of the funding 
act, be counted a, part of the expense which was 
limited by that act to one-half per cent. of the loan. 
It is given to such banks by the law that makes them 
depositaries; not by the contracts of the Secretary. 
If the Secretary had received into the Treasury and 
locked up in its vaults a large amount of coin derived 
from these bonds, it would have resulted in disas- 
trous consequences to the commercial world. 


The importance of a resumption of specie 
payment, and the manner in which it may be 
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brought about, have been the subject of mucli 
discussion. The methods proposed by which 
to effect it have been as numerous as the dif- 
ferent views entertained of the state of the 
currency. By some persons it was assumed 
that the paper currency was redundant; or in 
excess of the healthy demands of trade, and 
the excess must be retired in order to bring 
the currency up to a specie standard. This 
redundancy has been attributed to the cur- 
rency of the United States by a majority of 
those who have written and spoken on the 
subject since the year 1864, and the remedy 
prescribed has been “ contraction.” 

So prevalent was this view of the case at 
one time that, in 1866, Congress, in obedience 
to what was regarded as a sound and correct 
principle of political economy, provided by 
law for a gradual withdrawal and cancellation 
of United States notes to the extent of four 
millions a month; but, owing to the: funding 
operations of the Treasury, this provision was 
not carried into effect until the latter part of 
the year 1867, when the process of contraction 
was commenced. Just at this time, also, com- 
menced a stringency in the money market, 
which increased in severity as contraction 
wenton. Tothe people the stringency seemed 
to be produced by the contraction, though it 
is now evident that other causes conspired 
to aid in producing the result. The hard 
times, however, were generally attributed to 
the depletion of the money markets by the 
actual withdrawal of ten millions of curreney 
in six months, and its continued reduction 
at the rate of four millions per month there- 
after. 

This opinion had all the force of conviction 
in the public mind, and found its appropriate 
expression in an act of Congress, which became 
a law in February, 1868, prohibiting any fur- 
ther reduction of the currency, and so the 
matter now stands. If there is a superabun- 
dance of currency, which must be retired before 
a specie basis can be reached, the first step 
toward specie payments must be the repeal of 
the act of February, 1868. If public senti- 
ment will not permit or sanction such action by 
Congress, it will be because the people do not 
wish for resumption at the expense of contrae- 
tion. The Comptroller of the Currency, in 
some remarks on this view of the subject, 
says: “If this is the only road to specie pay- 
ments, it remains closed by the mandate of 
the people.” 

Another view, in direct antagonism to the 
demand for specie payments at all hazards, 
and without regard to consequences, has been 
entertained, which is, that the currency should 
be permanently divorced from a specie basis, 
It is urged that the convertibility of paper 


money into coin on demand has always been. 


an unsound element of currency, because it 
has never been practicable when actually re- 
quired. Under any system of currency of which 
credit forms a part, convertibility is but little 
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more than a name, satisfactory enough as long 
as the times are easy and confidence prevails, 
but exceedingly dangerous and mischievous 


when the money market is deranged, and dis-. 


trust has taken the place of confidence. The 
conversion of paper is seldom demanded in any 
considerable amounts until credit is wavering, 
and every thing is looked upon with suspicion. 
Then, the demand is not limited to the 25 or 
80 per cent. which the banks may have in re- 
serve. Loss of confidence, and the knowledge 
that provision for payment is only partial, are 
precursors of panics, suspensions, failures, and 
all the disasters incident to such a state of 
affairs. The Bank of England may be regarded 
as furnishing the conditions most favorable to 
the convertibility theory, yet in every time of 
real need its charter has been disregarded, and 


the bank has been obliged to suspend. The | 
-reney on a specie basis long before it would be 


history of the banks in the United States is 
but a series of suspensions, occurring as often 
as conversion was demanded, It is asserted 
that the welfare and progress of this country 
are due to the liberal, and not always judicious, 
use of credit, and especially during the last 
six or eight years in which there has been a 
currency based exclusively upon credit. It 
has held out no false promises, and therefore 
the country has been exempt from all cur- 
rency panics or disturbances. 

Those who urge this view maintain that the 
present currency system is the best and safest 
ever in operation here.. They believe that the 
premium on gold may be gradually reduced in 
the next few years, as it has been in the past, 
until it shall become practicable to obtain 
coin for paper, in such reasonable amounts as 
may be required in trade by exchange at rates 
merely nominal. They make a distinction be- 
tween ‘convertibility by redemption,” which 
is the generally-accepted idea, and converti- 
bility by exchange, which is their idea, This, 
they affirm, would bring all the benefits of re- 
sumption, without any of its attendant dan- 
gers. The plan involves the recognition of 
bullion-dealers, who shall be entitled to regu- 
lar and legitimate commissions, premiums, or 
profits. The assent of the public to this prop- 
osition relieves the banks and the Government 
from the necessity and the burden of furnish- 
ing coin for nothing. 

Another view which has found much favor 
during the last few years is, that ‘the cur- 
rency should be maintained at its present vol- 
ume until the industrial and commercial inter- 
ests of the country shall recover from the 
effects of the war, and until the natural growth 
in population and wealth, the revival of enter- 
prise, the increased facilities of trade, and the 
expansion of our borders, shall create a legiti- 
mate use for the whole amount of currency 
now outstanding.” Just how long this will 
take has not been stated, and probably is not 
susceptible of demonstration. If the assump- 
tion is not; correct, the whole proposition fails ; 
for, without growth and increase in resources 
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and trade, the currency would forever remain 
in excess. 

In the view of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, if it were possible to distinguish between 
circulation and deposits, making the former 
payable in specie, while the latter should be 
payable in kind, much of the difficulty and 
danger attendant on a return to specie pay- 
ments would be removed. 

If the banks in cities would agree to settle 
their balances, through their clearing-houses, 
in current funds, much of the difficulty of 
making deposits likewise payable in current 
funds would be obviated. Ordinarily those 
very banks pay all deposits in miscellaneous 


funds, and the obligation to pay specie or law- 
ful money only recurs to plague them when 
they are least able to meet the demand. 


It. would be practicable to place the cur- 


possible to place the entire demand liabilities 
of the banks on a similar footing. In New 
York, provision could easily be made for thir- 
ty-four million bank-notes; but, according to 
established usage there, specie payments would 


involve provision for over $200,000,000 de- 


posits. 

The currency of the country at different pe- 
riods has been substantially as follows: 

On January 1, 1862, the date of the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, it was thus: 


Bank civoplation:..i6iisicdiiicsccdedcdive ise $183,792,079 
PAN MONOR LE occas on sive'skcecdvae sects 296,322, 
DOCG. MAYER a'n's'o's s w'nro opie css nic aee > s'atale 102,146,215 
Specie in Treasury, say..............c0e0e08 ,000, 
Specie in hands of the public, say........... 100,000,000 
Treasury notes in circulation.........:.....+ 33,460, 
PUDEAL. . daiwa ddcev sale edae ihe eta ad tkb $721,720, 702 
. Deduct: 
Specie in bank.............0..0. $102,146,215 
Bank-notes on hand........ ...-. 25,253,589 
Cash items of banks............ 27,827,971 
————_ 155,227,775 
Active circulation of the United States, Janu- 
AVI, 2h00 Sk So Avec vei abecs ANGUS Ue dete set $566,492, 927 


At the close of the war, October, 1865, the 
currency of the country was about as follows, 


_ with the circulation confined almost éntirely 


to the Northern or Union States: 


‘National-bank circnlation............2.... .$171,321,903 
State-bank circulation.........0.00..- eeu ea 78,867,575 
National-bank deposits...........00eseeeess 549,081,254 
State-bank do,, not large and not easily ob- 

tainable. 
Specie omitted, as substantially out of cir- 
culation. 

Legal-tender notes in circulation (as given 

in report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 

rency).. SAP iy ole sat ee creer Perce 704,584, 658 
$1,503,855,390 

Deduct: 

Bank-notes on hand.............. $16,247,241 

Bank cash items (checks not pre- 
sented; etc) i. i acee. %2,309.854 
Legal tenders in bank........... 193,094,364 
———-_ 281,654,459 


ot 


Active circulation, October 1, 1865... .$1,222,203,931 


The following is a statement of the banks 
and currency for the six years from 1866 to 
1871 inclusive: aie 
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Oct., 1866. | Oct., 186%. | Oct., 1868, | Oct., 1869. | Oct., 1870, | Oct., 1871. 
Fighone) gud State bank cir) $289,877,583| $297,980,094| $298,675,841| $296,048,842) $298,297,245) $317,440,178 
National-bank deposits.......) 596,911,846] 565,670,423} 601,830,278) 528,029,491) 517,598,881] 626,774,021 
Compound-interest notes.... 155,512,140 78,839,580 oO) rr ae: FREE es + heen eRe 
Greenbacks in circulation... 884,240,707 359,216,208 875,588,693 882,556,937 363,452,679 877,573,393 
$1,426,541,776| $1,301,706,805| $1,281,346,742| $1,201, 70) $1,179,848,255| $1,321,787,587 
Deduct bank-notes on hand..| $17,487,699) $12,174,313) $12,065,642} $10,776,028} | $17,001,846] $14,197,653 
Cash items in banks,......... 103,676,647 134,591,731 143,241,395 108,809,81 89,438,110} 115,224,122 
Legal tenders in banks....... 205,770,641 439,049 99,229,996 85,810,022 80,678,268 109,083,150 
$326,884,987|  $304,205,098| $254,537 ,033| 205,895,862 $187,118,224)” $238,504,925 
Active circulation............ $1,099,656,789| $997,501,212) $1,026,809,709| $996,238,908} $992,235,031| $1,083,282,662 
Bank capital not invested in 
United States bonds.......] sss. eeee 1,110,365 5,969,741 42,311,101 52,169,004 47,988,746 
Bank loans (exclusive of gov- 
CENIMNGNIG) aes btesea b's ant 603,247,503 609,675,214| 657,668,847)  682.883,106} 725,515,538! 881,552,210 


The statement of the capital and distribu- 


tion of the banks for the year 1871 


presented. There were in December, 1871, 
under the Bank Act of Congress, 1,786 national 
banks, with a combined capital of $463,818,- 
600. At the same time there were 424 banks 


is herewith 


1871: 


BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER, 1871. 


under special charters granted by the States at 
various dates between 1812 and 1871, making 
an aggregate banking capital of $574,656,359. 
The following table will illustrate the relative 
amounts in each State at the close of the year 


NATIONAL BANKS, STATE BANKS. TOTAL IN UNIT’D STATES. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

Number. Capital. Number. Capital, Number. Capital. 
MATIC. dis icc bss 3s ons Sanie'sstas 6 .kine niaca Seles 61 $9,125,000 q $545,000 68 670,00 
New Hampshire.........scsscceeeeseeees 42 4,889,000 5 405,000 47 294,000 
NOPMON Gare hoes ESET 2's eSw al Be Sn ele 41 7,910,012 TE een SES 41 7,910,012 
DIASBACHUBBLG 2 ic). iv'c an a 5:5 See nine Spoisinieisia'e pe 207 88,072,000 1 500,000 208 572, 
PRONG Relangi s,s os Sos e secs clone dy sss eco bieh 62 20,364,800 15 3,088,680 a7 23,453,480 
GOMTOCHIGHE sy ois:0. 00.09.46 ¢ o0 05409 aenaehinmels 81 25,056,820 12 2,610,000 93 1666, 
INDIE ROLE seis + a 3 EATER eels wae Rhee counties 291 113,140,741 69 22,714,670 860 135,855,411 
OW OUROT ions ddkccdgs cesnssberchsnneste BY 12,580,850 8 1,500,125 65 14,080,475 
RMRNOIVEDAR 55 054>.cs peas debe sedbe rune 198 51,780,240 23 4,952,740 221 +782, 

A REA MP RE BOOT IAG TN AI 82 13,590,202 10 2,980,244 42 16,570,446 
OGIAWALOS o sick sists eadeee ees Chena newen nad il 1,528,185 5 780,000 16 808, 
District of Columbia...... pre para nna 3 1,350,000 2 579,000 5 1,929,000 
TEMPE iss strive 5 disinin bik ad's 0 om Vee 0b e osehboe 23 8,870,000 12 1,843,000 85 5,718,000 
West Virginia............ re Bases 17 2,621,000 8 950,000 25 8,571,000 
OhIGS: 3): Lah bee obieapakcish® ae eae sein 130 24,349,700 5 1,350,000 135 25,699,700 

"5 15,032,000 3 248,000 78 15,280,000 

115 17,128,000 16 8,430,000 131 20,558,000 

61 7,263,800 15 1,072,000 "6 8,335,800 

41 8,400,000 18 740,000 59 4,140,000 

60 4,997,750 5 575,000 65 5,572,750 

23 2,432 025 1 100,000 24 2,582,025 

12 850,000 4 850,000 16 1,700,000 

30 8,895,300 59 13,348,800 89 22,244'100 

29 6,168,240 BD 15,372,600 &4 21,540,840 

TENNESSEE... 00. eceeseeecese ner 19 2,817,300 10 2,074,000 29 4,891,300 

Louisiana........... Bes EPR Rants) Ri 6 8,500,000 11 7,055,500 17 10,555,500 

DELGMAMSTIOL sap ok's cvevee sess evees cube iwe +. Sot A Nir oe ohare 3 400,000 3 400,C00 

Nebraske. oo. sescssapewe Ee Quignes deh cas sat 5 650,000 8 245,000 8 895,000 

Colorado........++ Paxeob Uecte so eek asewate 4 400,000 Re OE Sear 8 eae 4 400,000 
MSDS desc ba lcviis ves aegatlenvies Sak 10 2,384,400 12 8,827,000 22 11,211,400. 

TROPA COLOR so cccceicicae vgeccec's chee vé 9 1,560,000 3 827,000 12 1,887,000 

South Carolina ..i. core ccc secees eb eaeaee q 1,895,460 8 2,800,000 15 4,695,460 

PATA OIE car cts skiers y sale nsiaojsin's dae ied 8 916,275 5 1,300,000 13 2,216,275 

MUNG seme c kis tan ps acetssonmateniccss 1 250,000 ee Eh bap aiiecs 1 250,000 
DOD. vo ehh soe hidcncicd seh s¥hts bee aps 1 250,000 REG yn conte oe 1 250,000 
PRERGs ev ebe ehh ako anse ole seaeee ons cohees 5 625,000 2 625,000 7 1,250,000 
APEANHOR oaks chee hoo tcadades Joes mas 2 200,000 pare Ti bil 2. & Buca talade 2 200,000 

Re) ah a ee Ste Mekisiowieme s eae eh 1 250,000 1 100,000 2 850,000 
MGUEAME, Soo tess Uk dyy asi nseeds siecs sens 1 100,000 6 HPD es ait : 100,000 
TERR lacie SER UMA VES » Sereidors 0 oe, exes 1 100,000 = + ikeeans 1 100,000 
WYOMING. ........c00ccecees ates Sh ata ed's 1 %5,000 Tr: Ma ere es 1 %5,000 
NOW, MOXICO) coccasviaspiccis se cpiess sccyciaae 1 150,Q00) =). esr y] yee aaa 1 150,000 

Totalsi ss iriecwsesvowe Pee wales 6 st 1,784 $462,518,600 
GOLD BANKS. 
Massachusetts...... FE A as i 800,000 ong! er ee a 800,000 
Caiitornias. sve abvebueresmerecmaleces Neas 1 1,000,000 8 7,550,000 9 8,550,000 
Grand total national banks..... eee. 1,786 $463,818,600 424 -' 110,838,359 | 2,210 $574,656,959 


The number of failures in the country, with the amount of liabilities during each of the last 


fifteen years, has been as follows: 


a a Ne I ee 
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IN Ree taates STATES IN ALL THE STATES. . 
YEARS. : 

Number Liabilities. Number. Liabilities. 
1857...| 4,257 $265,818,000 4,932 $291,'750,000 
1858...| 3,113 73,608,747 4,225 749, 
1859...| 2,959 51,314,000 8,913 64,394,000 
1860...| 2,733 1,739, 3,676 807, 
1861...| 5,935 188,632,000 | 6,993 207,210,000 
1862...) 1,652 049,000 Ale Say WAN a SE eee ae 
1863... 495 7,899,000 eT Rina A St 
1864.. 520 8,579,000 PRESS eee cat 
1865.. 539 17,625,000 to Sad) eat ee Lae 
1866... 632 47,333,000 1,500 53,783,000 
1867...| 2,886 86,218,000 2,780 96,666,000 
1868...) 2,197 57,275,000 2,608 63,694,000 
1869...| 2,411 65,246,000 2,799 75,054,000 
1870...| 3,1 ~ %9,697,000 8,581 88,242,000 
1871.. E 76,860,000 2,915 85,252,000 
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Returns for the fiscal year 1870-’71 show 
that the ocean commerce of the United States 
is passing rapidly into the hands of foreign 
merchants and ship-builders. In the year 1860 
nearly seventy-one per cent. of the foreign 
commerce of this country was in American 
ships; in 1864 it had fallen to forty-six per 
cent.; in 1868, to forty-four per cent.; and in 
1871 it is reported at less than thirty-eight 


per cent. 


The following tables were compiled at the 
office of the Financial and Commercial Chron- 
icle, New York, and show the monthly range 
of Government securities, and the comparative 
prices of leading articles of produce in the New 
York market, the prices of gold, stocks, etc. 


MONTHLY RANGE OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AS REPRESENTED BY ACTUAL SALES AT 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOARD DURING THE YEAR 1871. 


Gee 6’s 1881 _ (6-20 years) Coupon. 5° 10 -40 Curr'cy 
Coup'n.| 1862. | 1964. | 1865. | New. | 1807. | 1808, [C°UP™| © 
JANUARY ....Opening...........2.0- +-»| 110% | 1085{ | 108% | 108% | 10734 | 107 108 106% | 11034 
Highest Pic carca heals reek 118% | 1103 | 109% | 109% | 108% sont 109% 109% | 1113¢ 
i von eS Trretree 110% | 108% | 107% | 108 107 107% | 107% | 106% | 110 
OM od ce carats ---| 118% | 1103 | 109% | 110 108% | 108% | 10934 | 109% | 111 
FEBRUARY .. .Opening.............0000 113% | 11054 | 11034 | 110% | 109 109 “409 109 lliv 
Highest pd aE AGLUS. oo 114% | 112% | 111%] 112%] 111 rit ES 11s iis 113% 
Laweat ides UaGUB. 3 aaios 118 110% | 110 10 109 109 093, | 1093¢ | 1114 
MONEES fd, sensecuaekes --| 11456 | 112%] 111% | 11234 | 1103 | 110% | 1113 | 111% | 118% 
Marner... Opening .... 025. bd0cs 200. 11454 | 112% | 1123, | 112% | 111 111 111 109 11334 
; Ht GUGRE. 6... eBid sb eess 116% | 118 1123g | 1123 | 111% 11a ie 109% 11534 
ares so Gav soWREOS Abe aa 1145 | 111% | 1113g | 1113 | 110%] 11035 | 110%} 108 11334 
OSiNg ---..--++..0. seeee] 11636 | 11236 | 112% | 1123¢ | 1113¢ | 141% | 1113, | 1085, | 1153¢ 
APRIG: 2.5. -.Opening.. |... fives sicS. 56's 116% | 112% | 112%] 112 411 1113 1113 108 1153f 
EET Be eee 117% | 114 114 14” 143" 48” is 10934 11587 
luawrens ne ae ae | 11644 | 11236 | 112% | 1123¢ | 11134 | 111% | 11154 | 1083¢ | 115% 
CIOS oo.ce cde S REI oes 117% | «11856 | 114 114 113 13 113 1093¢ | 115% 
Mae i745..Opentag..... 80.5... 1746 | 111 111 111 1133 | 113 118% | 109 1153 
OT RS Re eae 117% | 111% | 111%] 111% iia” iia" ide 110° 115% 
Lowest......... +045 G oalte Fo) S08 110% | 110% | 110% | 113 112% | 113 109 1153¢ 
0) 1 ie ek eae Wi | 113g | 111%] 11} 113% 14 114% | 1093% | 115% 
JUNE. 00s...-Openthe.....20605...... 1173 | 112 111% | 111% | 118% | 118% | 114 | 10934 |. 115% 
as Binet dae 118% | 113% | 113° | 113%¢ 11470 11530 1153, 110% 115% 
ede dee eee eee 11734 | 112 111% | 111% | 118% | 118% | 114 109% | 115% 
Create 05 A EEE 118% | 118% | 113 1183¢ | 11456 | 1153g | 11514 | 110% | 115% 
Junry.........Opening.......... weveceee] 115 | 1189 | 11836] 118%] 119% 1 118 | 119% | 411 | 115 
ot ES Fae 116% | 115% | 11437 | 11434 11978 113% 11890 113% | 1153¢ 
TOWER oa saies opcikes ieee 114% | 118% | 113% | 118% | 112%] 1123 | 112% | 111 113 
OMNI oe fics LSS sss 16 11434 | 113% | 118% | 1123¢ | 112% | 113..| 113% | 114% 
Avaust......Opening ..............06. 116% | 11436] 114 114 1124 | 113 113 110 11494 
ro ORB Re a 119 114% | 114% | 11434] 1185 | 1135; dss 111 116% 
LOWES. o0-0.0s. 4... see] 116 | 118% | 118% | 114° | 1126 | 113° | 118%] 110 | 114 
| ei GL ee 118 1145 | 11434 | 11439] 11856 | 11337 | 114% | 111 116% 
SEerremBer..Opening......... oe 1185 | 114% | 114% | 11437 | 1185 | 113 114 111% | 116% 
Highest Hai EWE s acts 119% | 115% | 11556 | 115% | 11454 We, 146 iis 11674 
Lowest... dere ncigs es Wah 118 | 114% | 11454 | 11454 | 113% | 118% | 114% | 11136 | Tl48 
OBING +.eeeseseseveeeee| LIS | 115% | 153g | 115% | 114g | 11455 | 1145; | 1115 :| 114% 
OcrosEr.....Opeming .............066. 118% | 115% | 115% | 115% | 4114 114% | 115 111i | 14 
Highest...00....c cs iiss | 15% | 15% | s10” Hides 1147 115 iiss 143g 
on Prelireris it ee 11534 | 1185¢ | 118% | 1133¢ | 112 12 112 107 1103 
OBING +++eeseeeveeeereen} 116% | 11456 | 114% | 114% | 118% | 11336 | 118% |. 10934 | 412 
NovemBER...Opening .............00-. 116% 1114 1114 111 1133 11 1i1 
: 3 11354 | 1093 4% 
i Highest....2. waite su pense 117% | 111% | 111% 119% iiaie 15 15 110° 113% 
Lowest... se. 00s2. Act 163g | 111° | 110% | 1116 | 113 | 113% | 113% | 109%) Mly 
GING... ....ccateccciccee! 11%5% | Lit 110% | 111%] 113 14 1145, | 1093 | 118% 
DECEMBER... Opening..........s.0006 117% | 111 110% | 111 118 1143 4143 3 11344 
UMM Abe sass ansensceet 118 111 iit Hise 15" lise is 100 11544 
Home te exis! t seceeeee| 117 | 109% | 10934 | 11034 | 113% | 114% | 1145 | 109% | 11336 
Mies ovine cane oy a4 118 1093¢ | 109% | 11036 | 115 115% | 116 109% | 1153 
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TABLE OF COMPARATIVE PRICES OF ARTICLES OF PRODUCE AT NEW YORK ON THE FIRST 
OF JANUARY IN EACH OF THE LAST TWELVE YEARS. 


ARTICLES, 1861, | 1862. | 1868. | 1864, | 1865. | 1866, | 186%. | 1868. | 1869, | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 
* $ cts, | $cts, | S’cts. | $ cts $ cts. | $ cts. $ cts, $ cts, | $ cts. | $ cts, $ cts. | $ cts, 
SHES— 
Pote.-.. aes ....-100 Ibs.| 5.00 | 6.25 | 8.25 | 8.50 ee 8.00 8.25 | 8.387 | 7.8% | 7.50 | 7.00 | 8.623 
Pear sinc ssizesiccoen 100 Ibs.| 5.00 | 6.25 | 8.25 | 9.75 Beret | 12.00 [506 SiC) hao sin oh tien: lO 
BREADSTUFFS— 
Wheat flour, State..bbl.| 5.385 | 5.50 | 6.20 | 6.70 9,90 8.00 | 10.25 | 9.50 | 6.80 | 5.85 | 6.25 | 6.40 
Wheat, Western . “PDL 5.20 | 5.50 | 6.25 | 6.90 | 10.45 8.90 | 11.385 | 9.55 | 6.60 | 4.85 | 6.25 | 5.40 
R e-flour eo ee ee 1.) 4.00 | 3.873¢| 4.50 | 6.00 eonay lu 7.00 | 8.75 | 7.00 | 5.00 | 4.75 | 4.60 
Corn-meal, B'dywine, DD. 3.15 | 3.00 | 4.50° | 6.00 8.80 4.60 5.25 | 6.50 | 1.50 | 5.00 | 4.85 | 4.20 
Wheat, Michigan. bush. 1.45 | 150 | 1.47 | 1.59 2.65 2.60 8.20 | 8.20 | 2.123¢} 1.55 | 1.50 | 1.67 
Wheat, California. -bush. hae sGieat louse oh tentae oraota Pot 8.00 | 8.05 | 2.15 | 1.40 | .0.. | 2c... 
Wheat, No. 1, sprin ag.-b u.| 1.18 | 1.380 | 1.30 | 1.46 2.29 1.8734] .... | 2.45 |.1.70 | 1.30 | 1,42 50 
Rye, Western... ush,| 5. 83 85 | 1.27% 1.73 98 1.23 | 1.80 | 1.50 | 1.02 90 91 
Oats, State........bush.| 87 42 "0 92 238e rn 62° 69 87 "8 65 60 58 
Oats, Western..... bush.| 88 42 69 93 1.09 . 62 64 84 %6 62 61 54 
Corn,old West. mix’d,bu} 72 64 "8 | 1.80 1.87 95 1.92°4 B44-) 1.50 410 80 "8 
3 Corn, new Southern..bu.| 7234/68 |.... |.... | 2.08 98 | 115 | 1.05 | 1.05 | 102 | 80 | 49% 
OTTON— 
Middling upland...... Tb.| 1214] 3534] 673g) 81 1.19 52 85 16 26 2534] 1534] - 20 
Fi Saeed Orleans.....1b.) 12%] 386 673g} 81 eae 53 36 -| 16%} 2634} 2576) 15%| 20% 
IsH— 
Dry cod vic a8 quintal.} 4.50 | 3.50 | 4.25 | 6.50 9.00 8.00 6.50 | 5.50 | 6.80 | 7.50 | 6.75 | 2.95 
aX. 1 bay mackerel. mer 13.00 |16.00° |16.00 {20.00 | 16.25 | 17.25 | 18.50 (16.00 /24.50 |27.50 /27.00 /|13.00 
'RUITS— 
Raisins, layers.:.... box.] 1.75 | 3.20 | 8.60 | 4.20 6.25 4.50 8.85 | 3.80 | 3.50 20 | 2.65 | 3.30 
Currants RE eee x 41g 9 13 14% 21 15% 1234; 12%). 103%} 138%) 12 8 
Hay—Shipping. ...100 Ibs. "7136| 80 | 1.40 | 1.50 g0| 1.28 | 1.20 | 90 | 85 | 1.20 | 1.85 
Hemp—Manila........ .Ib.| 5% G34 8%| 12% 1844 12; 12 10%! 1134} 142%) 12}*| 133% 
oor viable Gest iain de genes lb.| 25 20 22 60 60 60 20 25 12 60 
RON— , 
Scotch pig.......... ton./21.00 |23.00 {48.00 /68 63.00 | 51.50 | 47.00 [86.00 /40.50 |88.00 |84.00 |84.00 
English bar......... ton./52.00 |57.00 |65.00 /95.00 |200.00 /120.00 {115,00 {85.00 |85.00- |85.00 [75.00 90.00 
American Pig. 0s, TONE SEE. hs) sks ..+. | 59.00 | 51.00 | 49.00 (39.00 {40,09 [36.00 (31.00 /36.00 
pire Le Bee bacds aebuees M,/ 1.80 | 1.25 | 1.49 | 1.50 2.50 5.00 8.25 .| 3.00 | 2.90 55 | 2.90 | 3.50 
EAD— 
eon Ae escent Tb.| 5.25 | 7.00 | 7.8%) 103 15 . 6% 6% 6| 6.8734] 6.25 | 6.25 | 5.95 
EAT . 
Hemlock sole, light...1b.} 1934) 2044} 25 80 88 86 81 2534| 29 30 27 26 
Oak k sole, light jo025. Ib.} 27 28 82.) 42 50 81 387 40 42 388 387 
5 Cannhon Rockland..bbl.| 5 65 85 |; 1.35 1,15 1.70 1.70 | 1.50 | 1.60 | 1.50 1 1.80 | 1.35 
IQUORS— 
SUBPANAG ET .\40 sues gall.| 3.00 | 4.00 | 5.40 |.6.10 | 15.00 6.00 6.00 | 6.50 | 8.00 | 6.00* | 5.00* | 4.95% 
Dom. whiskey...... gall.| 193Z| 203g) 39 °| 92 2.24 2.27 98 943g) 93 
Mo.assEs— 
New Orleans........ gall.| 387 53 50 60 1.40 1.20 8] 3% "8 "5 54 
Cuba, clayed........ gall.| 20 ps) 30 42) 55 87 43 389 35 25 24 
Nava StorEs— 
Crude turpentine....bbl.| 2.75 |10.00 |.... | .... Be 8.25 5.50. | 8.75 | 8.8734) 4.25 Rak es 
Spirits turpentine... ll. 1.4734} 2.50 | 2.90 2.55 1.01 66 51 47 43 48 67 
gacemnan Tosine si. bl.| 1.25 | 6.00 [18.00 [82,00 | 23.00 6.50 5.00 | 3.00 | 2.45 | 2.10 | 2.80 | 4.90 
ree? a 
Crude whale........ gall.| 5 48 83 | 1.05 1.48 157 1.20 70 | 1.00 65 80 
Crude sperm........ gall.| 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.70 | 1.60 2.12 2.47 2.63 | 2.15 .|.1.%5 *| 1.60 | 1.23 | 1.60 
ROOD. al... roeed gall.| 50 86 | 1.25 | 143 | 1.50 | 1.44 | 1.80 | 1.03 98 82 74 
PETROLEUM— 1 
Grade. ... bis. path gall, « fe 25 314 51 40 18 1634; 18 153| 18 138% 
Refi’d in bond,S.W..gall. : 4%3g| 463) %3 62 30 817g} 80}4) 23%¢| 24 
PrRovistons— 
Pork, mess.......... bbl.|16.00 {12.00 |14.50 |20.00 | 41.00 | 29.12 | 19.12 |21.00 [28.00 /29.75 |19.75 /14.50 
Pork, prime......... bb1./10.50 | 8.50 [12.00 {15.00 | 85.50 | 23.00 | 17.00 |18.00 /22.00 |24.50 {17.00 {12.25 
Beef, ‘inks Western.bbl.| 9.00 [11.00 |13.00 {12.00 | 21.50 | 18.00 | 16.00 |16.00 {14.00 |14.00 /|12.00 /|10.00 
Beef, prime mess.....tc,| 6.00 | 5.50 |20.09 {23.00 baie RE «s+ 182,00 {28.00 |27.00 {27.00 [12.00 
Beef. hams, extra... . bbl. 14.00 |14.50 |15.50 |18.00 | 26.50 | 83.00 | 35.00 /32.75 |82.00 (83.00 {80.00 [23, 
Hams, pickled........ Ib. 8 6 Win) +6 20 16 12%} 12 154{| 15 11 9 
cuenta ie) a] ax) Bak | BL Bl | el Hal ial all ta 
_ Lar estern........1b. 34 8 9 2 19 A y 
Butter, Western...... Ib.| 14 15° on 26 45 358 380 15 
Butter, prime State..Ib.| 18 19 23 29 60> 40 4B Ah..cve 48 | 42 40 82 
Cheese, fine factory...lb.| 10 12 16 24 183% 17 15 191g) 1736] 1644] 183% 
Rion, 000... ssh 20 100 Ibs.| 4.00 | 7.00 Las deza Sy ot 8%|- 934|  T| 7% 8 
ALT— : 

Liverpool ground..sack.| 5 1.25 | 1.80 2.45 2.50 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.10 | 1.70 | 1.50 | 1.45 
Liverp’] Ashton’s.,.sack.| 1.60 | 1.70 | 215 | 280 | 4.75 | 4.50 | 3.75 | 8.90 2.50 | 3.20 | 2.95 
Sreps—Clover.......... lb.| 83%] HZ} 10%} 12 26 13 18 12%) 13 13 115%) 113¢ 

Stear— 113g} 10%| ly) ll 
Cuba raw.............1b.| 6%] 8%] 9%] 12 | 19 11%) 10 | 1136 é ey 
‘ Retined, hards........ fe 4 10% on 16% #4 184 ee 16% bg 14% 144 "OM 
Ow: eee ee ewe eeeee . % 
Woot, Ohio fieece..... Ib 50 a By | 651 | 48 
* Gold. + Currency. i“ 
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FITCH, Eteazar Tuompson, D. D., an 
American clergyman, theologian, and profess- 
or, born in New Haven, Conn., January 1, 
1791; died there, January 31,1871. He early 
evinced a decided taste for learning, being 
quiet and thoughtful in manner, and eager and 
diligent in study. He won distinction in col- 
lege, both for punctuality and scholarship. 
His conversion occurred while an undergrad- 
uate, and it at once determined the character 
of his life-work. After graduation he was a 
teacher at East Windsor Hill, and subsequently 
of the New Haven Hopkins Grammar School. In 
1812 he entered Andover Theological Seminary, 
where, after completing the regular course, he 
remained, pursuing advanced studies, giving 
assistance in instruction, and preaching, until 
his election, in 1817, to succeed President 
Dwight in the office of Professor of Divinity 
in Yale College. One branch of his work was 
to teach theology to graduates. In this he 
found his classes so increase that he was led 
to urge upon the corporation the founding of 
a theological department, which was organized 
in 1822. In this department. he filled the 
chair of homiletics, at the same time being 
college preacher and pastor, and giving in- 
struction in the academical department in 
natural theology and the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. As preacher, he delivered to succes- 
sive classes a series of sermons in systematic 
theology. Some of his doctrinal views thus 
presented becoming publicly controverted, he 
was compelled to defend them as publicly; 
and thus for truth and conscience’ sake he 
was willing to appear in print, a thing which 
he was never prevailed upon to do on other 
grounds. In 1852 his growing infirmities (he 
scarcely ever enjoyed, even from youth, full 
bodily health) induced him to resign his office 
as professor; yet he retained his connection 
with the theological seminary as lecturer until 
1861, and with the theological faculty as pro- 
fessor emeritus until his death. At his res- 
ignation he became a member of the ‘ Circle 
of retired Clergymen and Laymen,” in whose 
weekly meetings he always took an active 
part, and thus maintained his interest in all 
the living issues of the day even to the last. 
He was never a mere theologian, but pushed 
his researches into matters of science, litera- 
ture, and taste, and of public and social order. 
He possessed a decided genius for music and 
its kindred fine arts, and in smaller matters 
displayed great versatility and ready inventive 

owers. 

FLORIDA. The past year has been one of 
comparative quiet in Florida. The political dis- 
putes with which it opened concerning the re- 
sults of the election of 1870 were soon settled 
by the confirmation of the right to office of 
the Republican claimants. The State officers 
then stood: Governor, Harrison Reed; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Samuel T. Day; Secretary 
of State, Jona. O. Gibbs (colored); Attorney- 
General, J. B. 0. Drew; Comptroller, Robert 
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H. Gamble; Treasurer, Simon B. Conover; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Charles 
Beecher; Adjutant-General, John Varnum; 
Commissioner of Lands and Immigration, J. 
8. Adams. The returns of the election of 
November, 1870, as published by the Secretary 
of State, gave the total vote cast for Lieutenant- 
Governor as 24,278, of which Day received 
12,446. The vote cast for member of Con- 
gress was 24,251, of which Josiah T. Walls 
pn dee Republican) received 12,489. The 

egislature was composed of 24 Senators, 
equally divided between the two parties, and 
47 Representatives, 25 of them Republican 
and 22 Democratic. To obtain these results, 
the vote of nine counties. was thrown out as 
illegal. 

The Legislature met at Tallahassee on the 
8d of January, and completed its work before 
the end of the same month. The provisions 
of the registration and election law relating 
to the canvassing of votes were repealed, and 
it was provided instead that— 

On the thirty-fifth day after the holding of any 
peseral or special election for any State officer, mem- 
er of the Legislature, or Representative in Congress 
or sooner if the returns shall have been receive 
from the several counties wherein elections have 
been held, the Secretary of State, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and clerk of the Supreme Court, or any two of 
them, with any other member of the cabinet whom 
they may designate, shall meet at the office of the 
Secretary of State, pursuant to notice to be given by 
the Secretary of State, and form a board of State 
canvassers, and proceed to canvass the returns of 
such election, and determine who shall have been 
elected to any office or as members of the Legisla- 
ture, as shown by such returns. The said board 
shall make and sign a certificate containing, in words 
written at full length, the whole number of votes 
given for each office, the number of votes given for 
each person for each office or for member of the 
Legislature, and declare who shall have been elected 
thereto, which certificate shall be reeorded in the 
office of the Secretary of State in a book to be kept 
for that purpose; and the Secreta 
cause a certified copy of such certificate to be pub- 


lished in one or more newspapers printed at the seat _ 


of government. 


The Secretary of State is also required to — 


prepare lists of the members elected to each 
branch of the Legislature and deliver them to 
the officers thereof. 


An act was passed for the establishment 


and maintenance of a State-prison, to be un- 
der the control of the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Institutions. The prisoners are to be re- 
quired to work not over ten hours per day for 
six days in the week, and the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral may let out their labor on contract ‘in 
such manner as he may deem most advanta- 
geous to the interest of the State, and with 
due regard for the health and safe custody of 
the prisoners.” Encouragement to good con- 
duct is to be granted in pursuance of the fol- 
lowing provision: , 
Srction 26. The warden shall keep a record of the 
conduct of each prisoner, and, for each month that a_ 
prisoner has not been subject to punishment for bad 


conduct, he shall deduct three days from the term 
of his sentence, and place the same upon a record to 
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be kept by him, in the form of a credit in favor of 
the prisoner; and the warden shall also record in 
favor of any prisoner who shall well and truly per- 
form the labor allotted to him, either in the prison, 
or by contract for individuals, and shall not have 
violated any of the rules of the prison, a credit of 
five days for each month of the term of his sen- 
tence; and the Commissioners of Public Institutions 
shall, from time to time, consider the record of con- 
duct of each prisoner, and they shall have authority 
to allow the said credits, and to recommend the Ex- 
ecutive clemency in behalf of any prisoner so cred- 
ited, and, upon the allowance by the commissioners, 
the total number of days specified in favor of the 
prisoner shall be deducted from his term of sentence. 


An act was passed to ‘provide for the pro- 
tection of the citizens of this State against 
defaulting foreign corporations,” which re- 
quires all insurance companies formed in other 
States to deposit with the Treasurer $30,000 
in State bonds before doing business in Flori- 
da. Violation of this requirement by the ofli- 
cer of any foreign insurance company is made 
a felony, punishable by a fine of $500. Any 
foreign corporation ceasing to transact insur- 
ance business in the State can withdraw these 
bonds on publishing notice of its application 
therefor once a week for twelve weeks, but 
the bonds will not be surrendered ‘on such 
application during the life of any insurance 
policy issued by such company to any person 
covering property in this State, or during the 
pendency of any action against such corpora- 
tion or company in any court of this State up- 
on any policy of insurance, or while any judg- 
ment recovered in this State shall remain un- 
satisfied against such company, if notice of 
the existence of any such policy, action, or 
judgment, with an affidavit of the truth there- 
of, shall have been filed with the Treasurer 
prior to the application to withdraw such 
bonds,” 

It is further provided that— 

Whenever execution upon any final jadement 
against such corporation or company shall have been 
returned unsatisfied in whole or in part, and a certi- 
fied copy of such execution and the return thereon 
shall be presented to the State Treasurer, it shall be 
his duty to advertise said bonds to be sold by him, 
at the capitol at Tallahassee, to the highest bidder, 
at a time to be named, not less than thirty days from 
the first publication of notice of such sa e, SO many 
only of said bonds being sold as may be necessary to 
realize the amount due upon said execution, with 
costs of advertising, and five per cent. upon said pro- 


* eeeds for the fees of the Treasurer for his services in 


making such sale, 


An act was also passed authorizing counties, 
that have incurred indebtedness for the con- 
struction of railroads, to levy a tax upon the 
road-bed and personal property of such roads 
lying within their own limits, unless such 
property has been exempted from taxation in 
the charter of the roads. 

Most. of the other important legislation of 
the session related to the finances of the State. 
Besides the general act for raising revenue, 
there was an act for the equalization of taxa- 
tion, an act to provide for the support of com- 
mon schools, and “an act relating to the 
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finances of this State.” The equalization act 
provides for a Board of Equalization, consisting 
of a joint committee of the two branches of 
the Legislature, three members being appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and five by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
It is to be the duty of this board to revise and 
determine the relative value of the real estate 
in different counties, and the Comptroller is 
required to apportion the taxes according to the 
valuation so determined. The same act imposes 
a tax of one dollar per mile on all telegraph-lines 
operated upon land within the limits of the 
State, and eight dollars per mile on submarine 
telegraph. ‘The officers of telegraph compa- 
nies are required to make an annual report of 
the length of lines under their control, in or- 
der that the tax may be assessed, and if they 
fail so to do, or neglect to pay the tax, their 
property is liable to be seized and sold. 

A special tax of one-tenth of one per cent. 
on the assessed value of taxable property in 
the State is to be levied for educational pur- 
poses, and collected at the same time, and in 
the same manner, as.other taxes. The interest 
on the common-school fund and the fund 
raised by this one-mile tax is to be apportioned 
among the counties in proportion to the num- 
ber of children between the ages of four and 
twenty-one. The Board of Public Instruction 
in each county is required to prepare an item- 
ized statement on or before the last Monday 
of May, in each year, showing the amount of 
money required for the schools during the en- 
suing year, and deliver the same to the clerk 
of the Circuit Court. This amount shall not 
be less than one-half that received from the 
State, nor more than one-half of one per cent. 
of the assessed value of taxable property in 
the county, and is to be collected with the 
other county taxes. Counties or school dis- 
tricts neglecting to maintain schools, at least 
three months in the year, forfeit their share 
of the school funds, and the same is to be dis- 
tributed among the other counties, 

The act ‘relating to the finances of the 
State’? provides for the issue of thirty-year 
seven per cent. bonds for the purpose of fund- 
ing the floating indebtedness of the State, 
equal in amount to the Comptroller's warrants 
and Treasurer’s certificates outstanding, and to 
be issued from July 1, 1871, to January 1, 
1872, provided the aggregate do not exceed 
$350,000. Those bonds being dated July 1, 
1871, are to be exchanged for the Comptrol- 
ler’s warrants and Treasurer’s certificates, 
which are then to be cancelled. The pay- 
ment of the interest on these bonds and the 
accumulation of one per cent. of the principal 
each year for a sinking fund are to be secured 
by an annual apportionment of the necessary 
amount among the counties, to be raised by 
taxation. The interest coupons when due are 
made receivable for all dues to the State, ex- 
cept for the school fund, and the Treasurer is 
required to cancel all coupons and warrants 
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eoming to him. This act was passed over the 
veto of the Governor. 

The Legislature of 1868 proposed five amend- 
ments to the constitution, which were to be 
approved by the Legislature elected in 1870, 
and ratified by the people before becoming 
part of the organic law. These were taken up 
by the last Legislature, and approved and sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people at an election 
held on the 4th day of April. The first amend- 
ment reduces the salary of the Governor from 
$5,000 to $3,500; those of the Chief-Justice 
and his associates from $4,500, $4,000, and 
$3,500, respectively to $3,000; those of the cir- 
cuit judges from $3,500 to $2,500; those of 
cabinet officers from $3,000 to $2,000, and 

rovides for the payment of members of the 

egislature by a certain sum per diem, and 
mileage, for travel, instead of an annual salary 
as heretofore; the second amendment consoli- 
dates the offices of Surveyor-General and Com- 
missioner of Immigration under the name of 
Commissioners of Lands and Immigration; 
the third abrogates the requirement that testi- 
mony in civil -and criminal cases shall be re- 
duced to writing; the fourth and fifth pro- 
vide for regulating the time of holding the 
terms of the Supreme Court, and for calling 
in a circuit judge to fill the place of a Supreme- 
Court judge disqualified or disabled for the 
time from performing his duties. The election 
resulted in the ratification of the amendments, 
the vote being very light, and about ten to 
one in favor of ratification. 

The subject of finance and taxation occupied 
considerable attention outside of the Legisla- 
ture as well as within that body. The con- 
stitutionality of two acts passed in 1870 was 
brought in question. One of these, an act 
“to decrease the expenditures of the State, 
and to regulate the fees of officers,” was pro- 
nounced to be unconstitutional by several of 
the circuit courts, on the ground that it was 
passed at an extra session, and was not in- 
cluded among the subjects to which attention 
was called by the Governor. Its passage under 
such circumstances would be in violation of the 
constitution; but the Attorney-General pub- 
lished an opinion, in which he declared that 
the Governor had himself submitted the bill 
in a messagé, and that it was, therefore, con- 
stitutional. An act, entitled simply “In rela- 
tion to State warrants,” was declared to be 
unconstitutional by the Oircuit Court of the 
Seventh Circuit at its fall session. This law 
provided that no warrants of the Comptroller, 
except those issued in payment of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature for 1870, and for other 
expenses of that body, should be receivable 
for taxes or other State dues, Suit had been 
brought to compel the collector to receive cer- 
tificates issued by the clerk of a Circuit Court 
in payment of jurors and State witnesses, and 
a mandamus was granted on the ground that 
the “act in relation to State warrants” was 
null and void. This decision was based on the 
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fact that the title did not conform to the 
constitutional requirement that the subject 
of each law should be “ briefly stated” there- 
in; and, furthermore, that the warrants which 
it authorizes were of the nature of bills of 
credit, and therefore the State had no right 
to issue them. On the first point the judge 
said: ‘* Why such an ambiguous and unmean- 
ing title was annexed to a law to be made 
is too transparent to bear close scrutiny, ex- 
amination, or investigation. The reason is 
obvious and apparent; the title could not be 
more deceptive, uncertain, or unmeaning. 
There could have been but one object in intro- 
ducing a bill or act with such a title—that 
was to commit a fraud upon the credulous 
legislator, and accomplish indirectly what 
could not be accomplished directly; thereby 
evading a section of the constitution intended 
by the people to secure and protect them from 
injury and wrong, disregarding the Jandmarks 
of the people’s great safeguard, by which the 
people’s rights and privileges, liberty and 
property, are or may be frittered away by fraud 
and deception practised upon their represent- 
atives.” + 
He decides *that the warrants are bills of 
credit, on the ground that they were issued to 
be used as money, and to be redeemable at a 
future day. . 
~ He sums up his conclusions as follows: “* The 
act of 18th February, 1870, not being consti- 
tutionally passed, being without a title, and at- 
tempting repudiation in a small way, is thereby 
rendered unconstitutional, repugnant to, and 
prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States, the supreme law of the land. The act 
of the 18th of February, 1870, being without 
a title, attempts repudiation, was passed and 
approved for the express purpose and with 
the intention of providing for the issuing 
of a currency prohibited by and repugnant 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
is void ab initio, and without force or effect. 
The paper authorized to be issued by said 
act being illegal and void, a currency issued 
without the authority of law cannot be le- 
gally received in payment for the State taxes, 
which is a substantial demand against the 
citizen, and should be paid in a legal cur- 
rency. The 42d section of the act entitled 
‘An act for the assessment and collection of 
revenue,’ approved June 24, 1869, as well as 
the previous acts of the Legislature requiring 
the collectors of revenue to receive and accept 
juror and State witness certificates in pay- 
ment for taxes assessed for the State, is still 
in force, not being repealed by any law. The 
collectors of revenue are required by the law 
to receive and accept jury and State wit- 
nesses’ certificates, Comptroller’s warrants and 
Treasurer’s certificates, at their face value, for 
the taxes assessed for the State.” 
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There was considerable discussion in the 


State as to whether there was any law in foree 
providing for the collection of taxes, it being 
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claimed by some that the law of 1869 had 
been repealed by the “ Equalization Act,” and 
that that statute itself was unconstitutional. 
There was, however, no official or judicial de- 
cision on the subject. , : 

All these questionings and discussions pro- 
ceeded from a dissatisfied feeling that the bur- 
den of taxation was unnecessarily heavy, and 
that something should be done to relieve the 
citizens from its weight. This sentiment found 
vent in a convention held at Lake City on the 
6th of September, made up of delegates from 
nearly all the counties of the State. There 
was a good deal of discussion on the finances 
and taxation of the State, and a Central Finan- 
cial Committee was appointed, and a series 
of resolutions and an address to the people 
adopted. It was made the duty of the Central 
Financial Committee to “examine and from 
time to time report upon the financial con- 
dition of the State,” and they were also di- 
rected to urge upon the Governor the ‘‘neces- 
sity of Executive interference to save the people 
from impending ruin.” The counties were 
also called upon to choose financial committees 
who should report to the Central Committee 
on the financial condition of their several 
counties. The resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention were as follows: 


When, in the judgment of citizens of free-constitu- 
tional government, it becomes necessary to adopt 
measures to preserve existing constitutional rights, 
and representative pega government, or to 
effect legislative or other reforms, a proper respect 
both for themselves and for their fellow-citizens re- 
quires an explicit declaration of the principles which 
impel to action, and a definite statement of the par- 
ticular object they propose to toe aes We hold 
therefore, that all men are equal before the law, and 
entitled to the protection of life, liberty, and pro 
erty, and the pee. of per ees 3 the right of the 
people to publicly assemble and confer upon any 
question in which they are interested, freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press, public and free 
schools, the Hi tb of every man to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, impar- 
tial trial by juries, the writ of habeas corpus, the civil 
power above the military, free, fair, and untrammelled 
elections, the elective precincts to be established 
convenient to the people, so that their ballots ma 
be cast without annoyance and hinderance from their 
business foran unreasonable length of time, and every 
aly pihe made to preserve the integrity of the 

allot-box and the honest and impartial counting the 
result of every election, are the cardinal principles to 
preserve American civil liberty, and the fundamental 
principles of our government. And, whereas, The- 
deplorable condition of the State, as well as county 
finances and affairs, is a consequence of the loose 
and reckless legislation of men forming into govern- 
ment cliques, *‘ rings and caucuses,” banded to sus- 
tain such organizations, py ip beets and destructive 
of the cardinal principles of American free govern- 
ment, it is our judgment, from Hex experience, that 
there can be no hope for relief from excessive taxa- 
tion and amelioration of the condition of the masses 
of the people only in the determination of the whole 
people, representing the interests of the laborer. 
agriculturist, mechanic, manufacturer, merchant, an 
capitalist, all having mutual interests growing out 
of and depending one upon the other, to sustain no 
man for office or promotion whom we do not know 
to be honest, capable, and industrious to perform his 
duties as a public employé, free from personal bias, 
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when the great interests of the people are concerned ; 
for their recovery: therefore— 

Resolved, That the increased and increasing expen- 
ditures of the State and county governments require 
an expression of those interested in the economical 
administration of their officers. 

Resolved, That the present exorbitant rate of taxa- 
tion is not only detrimental to the prosperity of the 
State, but an fe to a large mass of the citizens 
who are compelled to bear the burdens of its pay- 
ment, and which must from necessity militate against 
the poor as well as the rich, and especially upon the 
laboring and producing classes of our citizens. 

Resolved, That we believe the consummation of so 
desirable an object requires the most scrutinizing 
discretion in the appointment of officers, both State 
and county, and that we pledge ourselves to use all 
honorable means, for State officers hereafter to be 
elected, that they shall be men who will not be ruled 
by .a “ring” or caucus independent of their own 
judgment of what is right and just for the interest 
of the whole people, 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State, having 
large discretionary and appointing power, we hereby 
respectfully recommend and demand that, in makin 
1 Sponge a careful scrutiny should be observed, 
that none but honest, capable, and industrious men 
be hereafter a pointed to office. 

Resolved, That we, the people of the counties by 
their delegates here assembled in convention, re- 
spectfully say to His Excellency the Governor, that we 
are indifferent to what ra olitical party the offteers 
hereby appointed shall belong—we only requiring 
the test of honesty, and capability, and industry, to 
serve the Bs not as rulers, but as public em- 
ployés, fulfilling all the requirements of the law. 


In the address to the people the following 
statements are made: 


To instance particulars in evidence of these general 
statements, the convention submits to the people of 
the State that the bonded and floating debt, includin 
interest and excluding the four millions already issue 
to a railroad corporation, as near as they can ascer- 
tain, is about $1,550,000, having increased over one 
million dollars since July, 1868. They find that the 
taxable property of the people has been arbitrarily as- 
sumed, for purposes of revenue only, to be $34,439,- 
058, and that upon this arbitrary valuation there has 
been assessed 4 sum amounting in the aggregate to 
$471,811.51, exceeding $2.50 per capita of our entire 
population; that the greater portion of the above 
stated nominal valuation of property represents real 
estate, which is not convertible into money; leaving 
the entire amount of the tax of one million dollars 
annually to be paid out of the personal property, 
which amounts to the sum of $11,721,521, being 
nearly one-eleventh part of all the personal property 
in the State. Included in these large amounts, to be 
collected from the people, are appropriations by the 
Legislature which the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice do not require to be collected: * * If to 
the enormous amount required by the State there 
be added the county and municipal taxes, it is mani- 
fest that, without relief in some way, wide-spread 
distress will be inevitable. The county and muni- 
cipal taxes will equal, if they do not exceed, those 
imposed by the State, and thus there will be wrung 
from the people, during the_present year, a sum 
nearly or quite one million dollars. Such a sum, 
collected in a year like the present, when the pro- 
ductions of the soil.present no prospect of remunera- 
tion for the labor bestowed, will fall with crushing 
weight upon. all classes of industry. . From their 
knowledge of the condition of the producing inter- 
ests, the delegates here assembled give it as their 
deliberate opinion that, after deducting the actual 
cost of production, there will not remain in the hands 
of peatuecrs a sufficient amount. to. pay the. taxes 
upon their property, thus leaving them without the. 
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means of support for their families and employés 
for the ensuing year. * The delegates fur- 
ther submit that, in their opinion, formed from a 
careful consideration of former expenditures, the State 
government can be administered efficiently, and all 
its necessary functions performed, for a sum not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
That to establish the government upon this basis of 
expenditure, many of its ay superfiuous offices 
will have to be abolished, and its legion of office- 
holders dismissed. They respectfully submit that 
this necessary measure of reform may perhaps re- 
quire amendments to the constitution at the hands 
of the people. 


The * grievances which oppress the people” 
are summarily stated as follows: 


1, A law which places the immense power of tax- 
ation in the hands of a few men unacquainted with 


the character and value of property except in their 


own immediate locality. 

2, A rate of taxation imposed upon an assumed 
valuation of property which is without a parallel in 
any other State, and which cannot be borne without 
tad distress and peril to the best interests of the 

eople. 

, igo the people to pay taxes to meet appro- 
priations which are not necessary, and may be dis- 
pensed with without injury to the public service. 

4, Paying out to the people two descriptions of 
obligations or scrip, one character of which is re- 
ceived by the State, while the other is repudiated for 
public dues, thus making a large class of the paper 
of the Commonwealth, based upon the property of 
all, worthless for the only purpose for which it can 
have any value to the tax-payer. 

5, In leaving nothing exempt from sale for taxes 
neither the agricultural Hp Lert a nor the horse o 
the laboring-man, nor the bed upon which his famil 
rest after their day’s toil, nor the food on whic 
they make their daily meal. 

6. In the provision of the law which permits the 


collection of the entire tax from the personal proper-_ 


ty of the citizen. 

7. In exacting this large amount of tax at atime 
when it is unnecessary for the due-administration of 
the State government, and when it can serve no 
other purpose than to enrich the officers of the gov- 
ernment and those charged with its collection. 


It is then resolyed— 


That the Governor be requested to suspend the 
collection of the taxes, both State and county, until 
the meeting of the next General Assembly; but if in 


his opinion it is beyond his constitutional power 


so to do, then that he convene the Legislature in 
special session—first, to repeal the act equalizing 
taxation, approved January 27, 1871; second, to so 
modify the act of February 18, 1870, as to authorize 
the receipt of every description of State scrip for 
public dues; third, to reduce the taxes, State and 
county, and limit them to such an amount as is with- 
in the reasonable ability of the people to pay. 


After this convention had adjourned, action 
of a similar nature was taken in some of the 
counties, and the discussions were more ex- 
cited than eyer. Finally, on the 6th of No- 
vember, the Governor issued the following 
proclamation : . 


Whereas, It is evident that agitators in the State 
are imperilling the public peace through their evil 
counsellings, and that men of high standing and in- 
fluence in the estimation of certain classes of the 
people are secking to bring the laws into contempt, 
thereby inciting to'a disturbance of the tranquillity 
6f society and to civil commotions, under the con- 
stitutional obligations resting upon me ‘to see that 
the laws are faithfully exceuted,” it becomes my 
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duty to take special notice of these dangerous pro- 
ceedings and seductive artifices with which the pub- 
lic mind is assailed, and to warn citizens against the 
bitter consequences in which they may thus become 
involved, violating the laws, subverting order, and 
convulsing society, ! , ' 
The immediate occasion seized upon by those dis- 
affected toward the government and seeking to en- 
gender agitation, disquieting the public mind, is as- 
sociated with the enforcement of the collection of the 
taxes, under the “* Equalization Act,’ passed by the 
Legislature of the State at its last session, in accord- 
ance with the imperative requirements of the con- 
stitution, Taking advantage of the diminution in 
the cotton crop and other products of the soil, by — 
reason of the unfavorable seasons, causing a more 
than usual monetary pressure, and rendering the 
burden of the taxes under the Equalization Act ap- 
parently oppressive, and seeing the opportattiey 
thus presented for stirring up opposition to the ad- 
ministration of the laws and encouraging seditious 
sentiments toward the government, it is pretended 
that certain constitutional formalities were not ob- 
served by your representatives in the Legislature in 
the passage of the Equalization Act, and therefore 
that the act itself is null and void, and cannot be 
rightfully enforced, leaving citizens to infer that 
there is really no obligation upon them, under the 
law, to pay their taxes, To this it is only necessary 
to say that, were the fact as alleged, the taxes 
still be paid ; for an act of the Legislature, approved 
by the Executive, as this act has been, and recorded 
in the State Department among the archives of the 
Government, 7s absolute law, binding upon every’ 
citizen, and is not to be infracted or opposed in its 
execution with impunity, nor will it be while I hold 
the executive power of the State, until, by a case. 
legitimately arising and brought before the Supreme 
Judiciary, it shall have been declared unconstitu- 
tional, or until ey acer as by the law-making power 
itself. * * * Until citizens shall forego the rancor 
and hate associated with the past, and agree by gen- 
eral consent to unite for the public good, yielding 
up, on the altar of the country, old prejudices, there 
can. be no redemption from the woes that afflict 
society and jeopard the public security, while sup- 
preseing the prosperity and s iness of the people. 
tis my duty to enjoin upon all this course, so ele- 
vating to the heart of man and commendable in th 
light of Christianity. 
_Now, therefore, I, Harrison Reed, Governor of 
Florida, under and by virtue of the constitution of 
the State, and the laws made in pursuance thereof,. 
do solemnly command all citizens to abstain from 
the infraction of the laws, and from all and every 
act whatsoever that through opposition to the laws, 
or otherwise, tends to a breach of the public peace; 
and I BPA PEENSI HOLY enjoin it upon eyery one duly to 
pay to the proper collectors, when called upon, the 
taxes imposed and levied upon them under appro- 
priations made by the Legislature for the current 
year, and as assessed against them through the foree 
of the provisions of the act of January 27, a. p. 1871, 
styled the ** Equalization Act,”’ a> 
_ Done at the city of Tallahassee, this sixth day of 
November, in the year of our Lord ei ap 
hundred and seventy-one, and of the In- 
[seau.] dependence of the United States of America 
the ninety-sixth. “ 
HARRISON REED, Governor, 
_ By the Governor: Attest, 
JonatTuan C, Gipss, Secretary of State. 


The finances of the State, according to the 
official reports of January, 1872, are gradually 
becoming settled upon a satisfactory basis. - 
The. liabilities and resources on the 31st of 
December, as stated by the Governor, were 
as follows: rik 


~ 


— 
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dss LIABILITIES. 
Bonded debt ..4........ccccescedscosewccences $747,945 08 
BIDREUE GODT sis idee. tes euleeepewes ess « 563,524 
POR OtAl bo. siccle ipand sbavicdnddacaienss $1,311,469 97 
RESOURCES. 
Revenue uncollected ...........+0+ 604,672 45 


Amount due from United States. .- 220,000 00 


Total debt, January, 1872 ........... + $486,797 52 


The following are particular items of the 
State debt: 


Total bonded debt, January, 1872............ 


$747,945 08 
Add amount of accrued interest, as stated by 


MIOIMDULONCE. ccccrvcsacctataistcentetecpectce 157,606 09 
Amount due on 421 hypothecated bonds in 
WON Obieaa de cotuet Leshan Fike ke lewaaee ,000 00 


Warrants and Treasury certificates........... 285,918 80 
Total bonded and floating debt..... $1,311,469 97 


There are 6,656,817 acres of land in the 
State, having an average value of $2.60, mak- 
ing the aggregate value $16,843,542. The 
value of city and town lots is $5,873,940, and 
the aggregate value of personal property $11,- 
781,571. The total value of real and per- 
sonal property, as determined by the Board 
of Equalization, is $34,673,753; the State tax 
proper amounts in the aggregate to $301,661.- 
44; the general sinking fund and interest tax 
is $104,021.07; special sinking fund and inter- 
est tax, payable in coupons of bonds of 1871, 
or in currency, $34,673.58; total State tax, 
$475,029.67, or about $1.87 on every $100 of 

roperty. The county tax amounts to about 
£1.00 on every $100 of property. 

The receipts of the Treasury for the year 
1871 amounted to $275,005.59; the expendi- 
tures to $410,491.19, There were warrants 
and Treasury certificates outstanding at the 
beginning of the year amounting to $276,325.- 
28, and $227,924.27 had been redeemed dur- 
ing the year. This leaves $458,892.20 out- 
standing on January 1, 1872. 

Very encouraging progress has been made 
in public education during the year. In 1870 
there were 15 counties which failed to levy a 
school tax, 18 in which there were no organ- 
ized boards of education, and 11 which had 
no superintendents; the whole number of 
schools then was 250, and the number of pu- 
pils 7,500. This year only four counties failed 
to raise a school tax, one had no board of edu- 
cation, and two were without superintendents; 
the number of schools had increased to 381, 
and the number of pupils to 14,000. The 
whole number of youth in the State, between 
the ages of four and 21, is 62,869, only about 
one-fifth of whom attend school. The aver- 
age duration of the schools was 4% months, 
and the average salary of teachers was $30 

er month, There are two seminaries in the 

tate, one at Tallahassee, under the charge of 
the Leon County Board of Instruction; the 
ather at Gainesville, entirely independent of 
the State system. The university which the 
constitution of the State makes it the duty of 
the Legislature to provide for has not yet been 
founded. In his message to the Legislature 
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of 1872, Governor Reed commends to its con- 
sideration the policy of combining the Agricul- 
tural College Fund with such other means as 
can be afforded, and devoting the whole to the 
organization of of a single strong State Agri- 
cultural Oollege, where thorough instruction 
shall be given not only in the classical, mathe- 
matical, and philosophical branches usually 
taught in colleges, but also in mechanics, mod- 
ern languages, the physical sciences, and prac- 
tical agriculture. ‘‘ Then,” he says, ‘‘ we may 
have a State university worthy the name.” 

Florida has never built up any creditable 
system of charitable and penal institutions. 
An old United States arsenal at Chattahoochee 
has been granted to the State by Congress for 
a penitentiary, and has been occupied for that 
purpose. 

The railroad system of Florida, which was 
begun on a very comprehensive plan in 1855, 
has not been altogether fortunate. The Flori- 
da road, 154 miles in length, was sold by the 
board of trustees in 1866 for $116,000, leaving 
$232,000 in mortgage bonds, the interest of 
which was guaranteed by the State. There 
was a large amount of accumulated interest, 
for the payment of which suits have been be- 
gun, The Central road, from Jacksonville to 
Lake City, 60 miles, was sold by the board in 
1868 for $111,000, leaving a large amount of 
accrued interest for the State to pay. The 
Pensacola & Georgia and the Tallahassee 
roads were forfeited by the companies, with 
$1,424,000 of bonds outstanding, and have 
been sold for about the par value of the bonds, 
leaving no encumbrance on the State except 
for unpaid interest. Since 1869 the State aid 
has been given for the completion of railroads 
by a grant of $16,000 per mile in bonds. The 
State holds the roads as security for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest. 

The Legislature assembled at Tallahassee 
for its annual session of 1872 on the 3d of Jan- 
uary. With regard to the general condition of 
the State, the Governor says in his message: 


Among the reconstructed States of the South none 
started upon a more truly conservative basis than 
Florida, and none have progressed more successfully 
in the scale of social, political, and industrial im- 
provement, 

Florida, upon the whole, may be said to have been 
distinguished among the Southern States for general 
peace and quiet, and obedience to law, notwithstand- 
ing reports to the contrary which have prevailed, 
much to the detriment of the State. 

Still, disturbances, breaches of the peace, infrac- 
tions of the law, and scenes of fatal and disgraceful 
violence, have occurred in many localities within our 
borders. This I have attempted to correct by the 
exercise of all the power vested in me by the con- 
stitution, and by the use of all the means bestowed 
for that purpose by the Legislature. But at times 
all efforts have failed, and all the means at my com- 
mand have seemed to be ineffective. 
~ Looking upon the suspension of the civil law as 
an experiment always full of danger, and entirely 
opposed to all the principles of free popular govern- 
ment, I have hesitated and refused to take a step so 
fraught with manifold dangers, except as the very 
last resort, even at the risk of incurring the enmity 
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and hostility of my own political friends. And, 
while my heart has bled for the violence and suffer- 
ing inflicted upon the more helpless classes of the 
community, I have steadily relied upon the civil law 
and the good sense and latent patriotism of the gen- 
eral citizenship. 

I have remonstrated, admonished, and entreated, 
with little apparent avail. ‘The power granted me in 
the detective law of 1868 was rendered almost nuga- 
tory through the restrictions and want of means im- 
posed, I fear, by the jealousies and personal animosi- 
ties of so-calle political friends ; I still have earnestly 
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endeavored, through the aid of special detectives, em- 
ployed at my own expense, to ferret out and bring 
to justice the perpetrators of violence and crime, for 
whose detection and punishment the ordinary en- 


forcement of our criminal laws seemed inadequate. 


And at last these persistent efforts seem likely to be __ 


crowned with some measure of success, <A large 
amount of useful information has thus been obtained 
and a mass of testimony, the nature and extent of 
which it is improper to disclose till the entire safety 
of ey Witnesses is effectually secured, is at my dis- 
posal. 


» CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. z ‘ 
as 
COUNTIES. a] s Total assessed Taxation, not BW no 
3 3 2 g & yalue of property, National. : 5 
a = 
< EA 3 4 r= 3 
PUBCHOR. Us. ssp sores chee es 17,328 4,935 12,393 17,228 100 $1,497,401 $19,838 1,183 
ROP A LG RRA 1,325 1,035 290 1,320 5 98,414 1,167 16 
Hradtord is}: .. scdessevens 8,671 2,847 824 8,665 . 6 446,797 ||. 4,462 218 
HRQVAPOM. oicibn vow nakinte side : 1,216 1,197 19°} » 1,216 tis WORRY rt 3 2 toate Bidet 
Calhoun, oy seo. Hits 998 "54 |} 244] ~ 996 2 136,419 838 98 
By Rs ais x 2,098 1,699 399 2,081 17 ,000 2,100 54 
Golam is. 5.0% 02 0ehs save ns 7,835 4,107 8,228 7,803 82 1,499,204 © 19,485 593 
Ade ...6. aye ies Ve aeieeres 85 2 13 "2 13 14,800 135 oh 8 
Duval’... L272, Ae 11,921 5,41 ° 6,780 11,402 519 ~B73,649 60,556 1,598 
Hecam bias. fh adseiisspesaes 4,817 4,937 2,880 %,249 568 2,815,895 59,458 699 
BYABKUN pices css see ce ore 1,256 "81 475 | ©. 1,104 152 1285 2,577 183 
Gadstlen’ si.) 5. SA 9,802 | 3,'764 6,038 9,762: 280,606 16,183 44 
Hamiltomen is 3 sissies 5,749 8,386. | 2,863 5,741 8 718,763 9,397 . 22% 
Hernando .........-cceeee 2.938 2,083 854 2,920 18 474,782 6,119 64 
Hillsborough............. 8,216. 2,670 ' B46 3,137 "9 525,000 4,378 +120 
FROMAG HSE. aa leo 2 1,572 1,485 - 187 1,571 1 50,968 1,661 122 
WACKRON cine 15h cep bid ore 9,528 8,930 5,598 9,506 22 2,000,000 15,000 229 
SGHOTAON fo oches os 0055 oe 0's 13,398 8,501 9,897 18,341 57 2,082,503 82,593 899 
La Fayette ........0....6- 1,783 1,586 197 1,781 221,262 » 8,671 62 
BGO: . sires pik Gee o eee 15,236 | - 2,895 12,341 15,129 107 2,996,860 © 63,064 34. 
EBVNGP INS we'd sh oslsa0s pee en's 2,018 1,623 895 1,984 34 414,896 - 5886 297 
TARO Go eee. tat toe eee ee 1,050 G27 823 1,048 2 198,499 2,030 123 
Madison 605% 2) Hanus eee 11,121 4,429 6,692 11,088 33 1,213,706 14,549. 692 
WATRCCS fod do) us see wees 1,931 1,843 88 1,903 429, 4,182 156 
TRATION ss bse sa kkoes ede cscs 10,804 2,926 "8738 10,773 81 1,687,725 19,217 875 
Monroe r...860. ASS 5,657 4,631 1,026 8,149 208 1,069,736 17,124 459 
WASEAM i cin rim cviaddestewin 4,247 2.277 1,970 4,089 158 907, 9,039 187 
GIBNVC sive ssece ese ecncy 2,195 1,997 198 2,174 21 448,180 4,355 80 
OME an EVES OER ohiede 8,169 2,687 482 8,157 12 849,028 5,672 835 
Putaamild. ets dite 8,821 2,487 1,334 3,734 87 944,318 11,910 B59 
Sant ROSV.. sess sss siewews 8,312 2,750 562 3,239 "3 843,862 3,332 110 
Bi. DORR Baas soacceeetees 2,618 1.937 681 2.483 135 745,205 12,340 410 
SuaeMbS BS hee ee SN 2,952 1,972 980 2,945 % 845,479 3,328 106 
SUWANNEE. 6's eed oie vic's'e sabe 8,556 2,121 1,435 8,550 6 492,725 6,840 3828 
AVION vs suave avis settee 1,453 1,374 "9 1,452 1 132,828 1.448 54. 
Voliala ieee. 1,723 1,395 828 1,695 28 435,932 6,767 33 
Wakullanssie weet cons tosis 2,506 1,562 944 2,483 23 317,403 |. 3,632 135 
WAH ie csaeiiictaceelen te 8,041 2,636 405 8,018 23 243,611 8,719 250 
Washington...........0008 2,302 1,928 373 2,293 9 * 279,634 4,118 87 
Total for State...... 187,748 96,057 91,689 |! 182,781 | 4,967 $82,480,843. $496,166 12,778 


Of those attending school 4,524 were col- 
ored; 66,238 persons ten years old and over 
cannot read. Of those 21 years old and over 
who cannot write, 3,876 are white males, and 
5,600 white females; 16,806 are colored males, 
and 18;052 colored females, The public debt, 
county, town, city, ete., amounts to $897,141. 
Value of farm productions, including better- 
ments, and additions to stock, $8,900,746; 
37,562 pounds of wool were produced. True 
value of property, $44,163,655. There are 500 
tribal Indians in Florida. 

FLOYD-JONES, Daviw R., a political leader 
of New York, born at South Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, in 1812; died there, January 8, 1871. 
He was the eldest son of the late General 
Thomas Floyd-Jones, t.e proprietor of the 


Jones Manor, and inherited a great landed 
estate. He received a very thorough early 
education, graduated from Union College in 
1882, studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1835, and opened an office in New York 
City. In 1841 he was chosen a: member of 
the Assembly from New York City, and re- 
elected in 1842 and 1848. - In 1844 he entered 
the Senate and served there two terms (four 
years). From 1848 to 1851 he was clerk of 
the Superior Court ef New York City. In 
1857 he was sent to the Assembly from Queens 
County. Chosen Secretary of State in 1859, 
he served in that capacity during’ the two fol- 
lowing years. .In the fall of 1862 he was 
elected, Lieutenant-Governor on the ticket 
with Governor Seymour, and served during 
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1863 and 1864, after which he held no-office. 
Mr. Jones was a firm and consistent Democrat 
of the old school of Jefferson and Jackson. 
During the feuds occasioned by the antisla- 
very agitation he sided with the Barnburners 
and Free-soilers, and in the war of the South 
he was ardent and patriotic in his support 
of the Government; and bis counsels at the 
close of the war tended most powerfully to 
keep the Democratic party in this State true 
to its allegiance to the national cause. In 
social intercourse Mr. Jones was singularly 
amiable and unassuming, the model of an 
American country gentleman. For about a 
year he had been in ill health, and had recent- 
ly returned from a tour in Europe. 

FRANCE, a republic of Europe.  Presi- 
ident, Adolphe Thiers, elected August 81, 
1871 (see Tuters). General Secretary, Bar- 
thélemy St. Hilaire. The ministry, at the close 


of the year 1871, was composed as follows: 
Minister of Justice, Dufaure ; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Charles de Rémusat; Minister 
of the Interior, Casimir Périer; Minister of 
Finances, Pouyer-Quertier; Minister of the 
Navy, Vice-Admiral Pothuau; Minister of 
Public Instruction, Worship, and Arts, Jules 
Simon; Minister of Public Works, De Larcy; 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, Victor 
Lefranc; Minister of War, General de Cissey. 

The National Assembly consists of 738 
members, elected on February 8 and on July 
2, 1871. President, Jules Grévy; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Vitet, Benoist d’Azy, M. 8. M. Girar- 
din; Secretaries, Bethmont, Vicomte de Meaux, 
Johnston, Baron de Barante, Marquis de Cas- 
tellane, De Rémusat; Questors, Baze, General 
Martin des Palliéres, and Princeteau. 

The budget of the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditures in 1871 was as follows: 
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At the close of the year 1871 it was not 
possible to give a detailed statement of the pub- 
It was supposed that, after paying 
the expenses of war, and the indemnification 
to Germany, the principal would exceed two 
thousand million frances. According to the 
budget of 1870, the principal of the national 
debt amounted to 12,928,718,078 francs, while 


the expenditures required by it were fixed at 
490,462,297 frances. In the revised budget of 
1871, 143,572,395 francs were allowed as a sup- 
plementary payment on account of the nation- 

debt. 

The revenue and expenditures in the cor- 
rected budget (financial law of September 16, 
1871) are given as follows: 
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Six deputies are elected by Algeria, two each 
by Martinique, Guadeloupe, Réunion, and one 
each by Guyana, Senegambia, French India; 
total, 738 deputies. 

The French army was, in 1871, in a process 
of radical reorganization. The contingent of 
1870 was by a law of September 11th fixed at 
120,000; the National Guard was dissolved by 
alaw of August 29, 1871. The fleet was like- 
wise to undergo great changes, and accurate 
information on its condition at the close of 
the year was wanting. Later dates than 
those published in the preceding volume of the 
AMERICAN ANNUAL CYcLoPz£pIA are also want- 
ing concerning the movement of commerce 
and of shipping. 

The length of the railroads in operation 
amounted in September, 1871, to 9,078 miles, 

At the beginning of the year 1871 the seat of 
the Provincial Government of France was at 
Bordeaux, to which city it had been removed 
on December 10, 1870. Toward the close of 
December, Gambetta had gone to Lyons in 
order to put a stop to the anarchy which then 
threatened to gain a firm footing. The Reds 
of that city, after complaining, in an address to 
the Government, of the weakness of the au- 
thorities, and demanding the election of officers 
who would be directly responsible to the peo- 
ple, had proceeded so far as to have sentences 
of death pronounced by revolutionary courts, 
and, in some instances, even executed. Gam- 
betta succeeded in reéstablishing quiet; he did 
_ not dare, however, to remove the red flag from 
the city hall. While pursuing a policy of com- 
promise with regard to the Reds, he continued 
to make the utmost efforts for the maintenance 
of the republic. . The teachers had previously 
been instructed to point in their schools to the 
republican form of government as the only 
one from which the salvation of the nation 
could be expected; now he caused addresses 
to be sent from all parts declaring that the de- 
livery of the country was possible only through 
the republic, and that, though it would require 
considerable sacrifices, and the employment of 
extraordinary measures, the great task could 
be done. One of the most important of these 
measures was, the dissolution of the General 
Councils and other elective bodies of the 
provinces. The General Councils were to be 
replaced by committees appointed by the pre- 
fects. This measure, which was not approved 
by the colleagues of Gambetta, was called 
forth by the fear that the General Councils 
might resist the extraordinary measures adopt- 
ed for raising money. The peasants refused 
in many places to pay extraordinary taxes, and 
to make contracts for the war. <A decree of 
the Government, dated January 2, 1871, by 
which the people were called upon to pay the 
taxes one year in advance, was not heeded. 
The dissolution of the General Councils pro- 
duced a wide-spread dissatisfaction; numerous 
protests were entered against the measure, and 
the speedy convocation of a National Assem- 
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bly was more loudly demanded. Gambetta 
continued to appoint departmental committees ; 
and at the same time he instructed the prefects 
to be more cautious in the collection of taxes. 
With regard to the Reds, he showed himself 
conciliatory, and, when the majors of the Na- 
tional Guard of Lyons resolved by a vote of 
eighteen against nine to retain the red flag, he 
quickly gave his consent. 

The city of Paris was in a most unhappy 
condition. As it was found to be impossible 
to collect the rents, a delay of three months in 
their payment was granted to the tenants, and 
a provincial credit of twenty million francs was 
opened for the support of the National Guard. 
The prices of meat were again reduced, and 
the mortality rapidly increased in consequence 
of the general want, the scarcity of fuel, and 
the severe cold. Nevertheless, the war party 
remained in the ascendency. Trochu issued a 
proclamation in which he pledged himself 
never to surrender, and admonished the popu- 
lation not to be deceived by fraud and slanders. 
The proclamation was chiefly directed against 
the Reds, the clubs of whom violently de- 
nounced the Government, and demanded that 
Trochu be replaced by a more daring leader, 
who would break through the German lines. 
Gambetta opened a new credit of 524 million 
francs, and devoted 30 millions of it to the 
further purchase of arms and ammunition. On 
the other hand, a decree which dissolved the 
corps of Frane-tireurs, or embodied them with 
the regular army, was regarded by many as an 
indication that even Gambetta began to de- 
spair of the final issue. A last attempt to 
bring on an intervention of foreign powers in 
favor of France was made when a conference 
was called in London for settling the Eastern 
question (see Eastern Question). By refusing 
to send a plenipotentiary to take part in the 
revision of the Peace of Paris of 1856, the 
Government hoped to dispose some of the neu- 
tral powers to use their influence in behalf of 
France. When this hope was disappointed, 
public opinion seemed to regard a further re- 
sistance as useless. The situation of Paris in 
the mean while had become still more des- 
perate. Armed bands, on January 23d, freed 
Flourens, who since October 31st had been in 
prison, and then made a violent attack upon 
the Hétel-de-Ville, in which the authorities 
were in consultation. The movement was 
suppressed by the Guards Mobile, but it in- 
duced the Government to hasten the surren- 
der. On January 28th an armistice was 
signed and a three-weeks’ truce concluded. 
The terrible distress, which had increased the 
mortality in the last week of January to 6,000 
souls, now became fully apparent, and the 
supply of the city with fresh provisions was 
considerably delayed, as the French had de- 
stroyed all the railroads of the neighborhood. 
Gambetta at first seemed disposed to recognize 
the acts of the Paris delegation of the Govern- 
ment; but, when the radicals in Bordeaux, 
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Lyons, and Toulouse, remained in their former 
warlike attitude, he declared himself to be de- 
termined to carry on the war to the last, and 
ordered new regiments to be levied. In ac- 
cordance with the conditions agreed upon in 
the armistice, he ordered the elections to be 
held for members of a National Assembly, and 
declared at the same time that all persons re- 
lated to the sovereign families, the ministers, 
senators, councillors, and prefects, and the offi- 
cial candidates of the empire, should be ineligi- 
ble. This led to a conflict. between Gambetta 
and Favre. Bismarck called the attention of 
Favre to the article of the armistice which 
stipulated for a National Assembly freely elect- 
ed, and Favre promised that this stipulated 
condition should be fulfilled. Gambetta there- 
fore represented the members of the Govern- 
ment of Paris as allies of the Prussians, and 
added that he could not possibly accept orders 
from such a Government. But Favre could 
not be intimidated; although even some di- 
visions of the troops threatened to side with 
Gambetta, he issued a proclamation, in which 
he severely censured his conduct, and advised 
the people to take the condition of France 
into sober consideration. The most influential 
papers of the country vigorously seconded his 
efforts, and it soon became apparent that the 
majority of the people sided with him. On 
the other hand, Gambetta was abandoned even 
by the extreme wing of his own party, who 
declined to vote at all, as in their opinion the 
National Assembly was only called to conclude 
a treacherous peace. On February 4, 1871, a 
decree of the Government in Paris annulled 
the electoral decrees of Gambetta of January 
31st and of February 5th. Pelletan, Garnier- 
Pagés, and Arago, were sent to Bordeaux. 
As the negotiations between them and Gam- 
betta led to no result, the latter, on February 
6th, tendered his resignation, which was at once 
accepted. In his place Arago was appointed 
Minister of the Interior, and Minister of War 
pro tem. A proclamation by Napoleon, issued 
on February 4th, in which he declared that he 
would only recognize a Government which had 
proceeded from universal suffrage, did not 
produce any effect. 

On February 8th the elections took place 
throughout the country, without any serious 
disturbance. A majority of the members-elect 
were of moderate opinions, and favorable to 
the conclusion of peace; in Paris, the Reds 
had a majority, though Thiers was also elected, 
with a number of Blue Republicans, i. e., Re- 
publicans of the sentiments of Favre and Pi- 
card, On February 12th the Moderate Repub- 
lican Grévy was elected President, by 519 out 
out of 538 votes ; for Vice-Presidents, the Lib- 
eral Bonapartist Martel, the Legitimist Benoist 
d’Azy, and the Orleanists Vitet and Malle- 
ville, were elected. Thiers was elected Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Executive Power, with 
the right of appointing the ministers. Thus 
the whole Government was in the hands of the 
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friends of peace. The Radicals, however, and 
the party favorable to the continuation of war, 
made several more efforts to carry out their 
plans. Keller, an ultramontane deputy of Al- 
sace, presented a protest against the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The session of Feb- 
ruary 16th had a very stormy character, as one 
speaker reproached the deputies of Paris for 
being stained with the blood of civil war, and 
called on them no longer to disturb the free- 
dom of the deliberations, Before the hall of 
the Assembly a violent tumult was provoked 
by the speech of Victor Hugo, and all the ap- 
proaches to the hall were consequently on the 
next.day lined by soldiers. Thiers announced 
his cabinet as consisting of Favre for Foreign 
Affairs, Dufaure for Justice, Picard for the 
Interior, Simon for Education, Lambrecht for 
Commerce, Pothuau for the Navy, Leflo for 
War, De Larcy for Public Works, and, later, 
Pouyer-Quertier for Finance. The programme 
submitted by Thiers and Fayre was as follows: 
Negotiations shall be opened for the purpose 
of freeing France from foreign. invaders, and 
to secure to her an honorable peace; a com- 
mittee of fifteen members shall go to Paris, 
where it will be kept acquainted with the prog- 
ress of the negotiations; as soon as a defin- 
ite result, positive or negative, shall have been 
reached, a report will be made to the Assembly; 
the question of the future constitution shall 
be adjourned until the country may be free 
from the invaders; but the electors shall have 
repeatedly an opportunity to express their 
opinion at the reélection of general and mu- 
nicipal councils, The members of the com- 
mittee were, like the ministry, elected from 
all parties of the Assembly. While Thiers and 
Favre, on February 19th, went to Paris to re- 
sume the negotiations for peace, the National 
Assembly resolyed that henceforth no expen- 
diture be made without a vote of the Cham- 
ber; and, on motion of Daru and Pouyer- 
Quertier, decided to form a committee for 
the examination of the military resources of 
the country. On February 26th the negotia- 
tions about the preliminaries of peace were 
ended at Versailles. Thiers, Favre, and. the 
Committee of Fifteen, at once went to Bor- 
deaux, to obtain a ratification by the National 
Assembly, which took place on March 1st. In 
Paris, in the mean while, the Reds had kept up 
a lively agitation to support the Radicals in 
Bordeaux in their opposition to the conditions 
of peace which had been agreed upon. The 
Parisians were enraged at the condition that 
the German troops would enter the capital 
and occupy it until the ratification of the pre- 
liminaries. On February 26th the excitement 
assumed a dangerous character; a riotous 
crowd of the suburb La Villette freed the pris- 
oners of St. Pelagie, soldiers and the National 
Guards plundered. its Yao sr gp and 
carried the artillery of the National Guards 
from the Place Wagram to Montmartre. Vi- 
noy, the chief commander of the army and 
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of the National Guards, admonished, in: an 
order of the day, the National Guards and all 
citizens not to disturb the peace, as every 
violation of the convention would entail incal- 
culable evils on all France; and the official 
journal announced that military justice would 
find ‘out the authors of the crimes of the 
26th, and that ‘the Government would pro- 
tect its agents against the return of these 
crimes.” The demonstrations continued on 
February 27th and 28th, without, however, 
leading to open violence; large numbers of 
soldiers and members of the Garde Mobile 
took part in the procession of the masses 
through the streets. During the occupation 
of the city by the German troops on March 
1st, the peace was not seriously disturbed; 
but the fermentation on the right bank of the 
Seine was steadily increasing. In Bordeaux 
the members of the Left declared the con- 
ditions of peace to be disgraceful and inadmis- 
sible, and tried to postpone the final vote on 
‘them as much as possible. But when Thiers 
earnestly reminded the Assembly that the 
armistice terminated on March 8d, and that it 
could not escape the responsibility of a de- 
cision, the treaty was ratified by a four-fifths 
majority. The deputies of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, among them Gambetta, resigned, and 
informed the Assembly that they regarded a 
treaty disposing of them without their con- 
sent as null and void, and they considered 
themselves entitled to demand their rights in 
such a form and to such a degree as their con- 
sciences would dictate. In the name of the 
‘Left, Louis Blanc moved to call the ministry 
to account, and Delecluze even moved their 
impeachment and arrest. These extreme mo- 
tions were rejected; yet they prevented the 
organization of a liberal middle party. The 
violent scenes between the Right and the Left 
continued. The Left, in particular, was excited 
against Thiers for refusing to make Paris the 
‘seat of the Parliament. But their opposition 
was fruitless; the transfer of the Parliament 
to Versailles was agreed upon, and on March 
1ith the last session was held at Bordeaux. 
The Government issued a proclamation, in 
which it declared that it ‘‘regarded it as a mat- 
ter of honor to establish the republic, and that 
‘it would protect it; ’? it wonld be a crime to at- 
tack the republic by means of intrigues and 
violence, and the greatest patriotism would 
consist in a due obedience to social discipline 
and to law. 

In Paris the agitation of the Radical party 
continued to be so violent that on March 12th 
six of their organs were suppressed. General 
Aurelle de Paladines, the commander-in-chief 
of the National Guard, announced that he 
would energetically suppress every thing that 
could be injurious to the city. Nevertheless 
the opposition organized itself more and more 
firmly. The Comité Fédéral Républicain and 
the Comité Central concluded to fuse on the 
basis of the following statutes: ‘‘The republic 


being too weak, had been withdrawn. 
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is the only possible and rational government; 
the National Guard reserves to itself the ab- 
solute right to choose its chiefs, and to re- 
voke their commission as soon as they may 
lose the confidence of those who chose them.” 
The organization was to consist of the As- 
semblée Générale of Delegates, of the Cercle 
de Bataillon, of the Conseil de Legion, and 
the Comité Central. Placards of the Reds 
called on the National Guard not to fight 
against the people. An attempt made by the 
Government, on March 16th, to take from the 


riotous crowds the cannon which they had 


planted on the Place des Vosges, brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. The National Guard removed 
the threatened cannon to Belleville, while ex- 
cited crowds of the people traversed the streets, 
shouting, “‘ Vive la républiqgue!” Thiers again 
issued a proclamation in which he once more 
assured the Parisians of the devotion of the 
Government to the republic, urgently recom-- 
mended moderation and order, and concluded 
with the words: “If this warning should 
remain unheeded, we shall know, if neces- 
sary, how to enforce quiet.” On March 
18th the Government deemed it necessary to 
have recourse to force. Montmartre was sur- 
rounded with troops, access to the hill forbid- 
den, cannon planted on it, and a number of 
prisoners made. But the troops allowed the 
people to surround the cannon, and soon 
joined them. Other bodies of troops which 
were summoned followed this example. On 


the Place Pigalle a number of soldiers who 


offered resistance were massacred by the 
eople. Generals Lecompte and Thomas, after 
aving been abandoned by their troops, were 
made prisoners and shot. About noon the 
National Guard was in the undisputed posses- 
sion of the insurgent districts, as the gendarm “i 
e 
Government in new proclamations called on 
all those ‘‘to whom the honor and the interest 
of France are dear” to separate from the in- 
surgents, and enjoined upon all authorities, 
upon penalty of deposition, to receive orders 
only from Versailles. On the other hand, the 
Central Committee of the National Guard also 
issued two proclamations. The former de- 
clared that only the attempt to destroy the 
republic had caused. this rising of the people. 
In the second, the committee claimed to be 
commissioned by the citizens of Paris, and to 
have performed the. task by expelling the 
Government “which betrayed us.’”’ Its mis- 
sion having been fulfilled, it announced that 
communal elections would soon be held, to 
which it-was ready to render an account; 


its reward it would find in the restoration of 


the republic. The insurgents, who had arrested 
and maltreated General Chanzy on his arrival 
in Paris, were completely masters of the city, 
from which the better classes of the popula- 
tion began to flee in large numbers. Trade 
and commerce were at a stand-still. The red 
flag was hoisted on the Hétel-de-Ville; the 
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mairies and the bureaux of the ministers and 
of the telegraph were in the hands of the in- 
surgents, who through the maires demanded 
the recall of Generals d’Aurelle and Vinoy, 
and the Prefect of Police, Valentin. The 
Government gave its consent to the removal 
of the latter, who was replaced by Ferry; but 
the insurgents did not recognize the successor 
of D’Aurelle, Langlois. During the follow- 
ing days no further acts of violence occurred; 
but among the people now and then the ery 
“On to Versailles!’ was heard. The insur- 
gents occupied the forts of Vanvres, Bicétre, 
and Issy, and fortified all the approaches to 
the city, in order to guard themselves against 
being surprised from Versailles. The funds in 
the mairies and in the Hétel-de-Ville were 
seized, and all the documents in the office of 
the Prefect of Police were destroyed. The 
municipal elections were fixed for March 22d, 
and the provinces were called upon to join the 
republican alliance. The courts which might 
show themselves “partial” were threatened 
with dissolution. 

On March 20th the National Assembly met 
at Versailles, and appointed a committee to 
make propositions concerning the measures to 
be adopted against Paris. On the next day 
Picard informed the Assembly that all the 
authorities of the provinces had offered armed 
aid to the Government. A proclamation by 
Thiers, on March 22d, announced that the 
attempts made in the provinces to call forth 
disturbances had everywhere failed, and that 
the Government, having at its command an 
army of 47,000 men, was master of the situa- 
tion. In Paris the party of order began to 
muster courage. The maires protested against 
the elections which had been ordered by the 
Central Committee, and the chiefs of the bat- 
talions of the National Guard garrisoned in 
the second arrondissement adhered to this 
protest, as well as to the protest of the Na- 
tional Assembly against the whole movement. 
In the evening of March 22d blood was again 
sheds A large number of unarmed citizens 
proceeded to the Place Vendéme and de- 
manded admission to the districts which were 
held by the insurgents. When their demand 
was not complied with, they began to attack 
the guard, who, in turn, fired upon the crowd 
and drove it back, While the attempt of the 
party of order proved a complete failure, the 
loyal National Guard gradually gained ground. 
On March 24th they held all the places be- 
tween the Rue Richelieu, the Boulevard, and 
the Rue Montmartre, the Rue des Halles, du 
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commander-in-chief of the National Guard, § | 


Langlois chief of the staff, and Victor Schél- 
cher chief of the artillery. The negotiations 
which had been carried on between Paris and 


Versailles remained without result. On March — 


26th the communal elections took place, at 
which the insurgents obtained a complete 
victory, as a very large portion of the other 
parties abstained from voting; only in three 
arrondissements the candidates of the Central 


Committee were defeated. The Central Com- 


mittee now abdicated its powers, transferring — 


them to the new municipal administration. 


The insurrectionary attempt which, in the © 


mean while, had been made in Lyons, had 
failed; but in Paris the situation became very 


critical. The prominent members of the new — 
municipal administration were Flourens, Blan- — 
qui, Pyat, Delecluze, and Gambou. The place — 
of the Central Committee was taken by a — 
Subcentral Committee, which, on March 28th, — 
ordered the organization of twenty battalions — 
of infantry, twenty batteries of reserve artil- — 


lery, and fifteen mitrailleuse batteries. The 
National Guards daily received, besides their 
rations, 24 frances. 
which previously a forced loan of 1,000,000 
francs had been made, was called on for 500,000 
francs. Generals Duval and Bergeret, who 


were to organize the new forces, were author- 
ized to procure the necessary articles by way __ 
Menotti Garibaldi was invited — 


of requisition. 

to take the chief command, but he declined. 
Vigorously pressed by the moderate jour- 

nals, many of which had been removed to Ver- 


sailles, the Government declared, in a new 


proclamation, that thus far, in order to avoid 
the shedding of blood, it had not resorted to 
extreme measures against the insurgents; but 
now its patience was exhausted, and it was 
determined to put an end to the rebellion 
in some way or other. 


ernment to this end, by allowing the latter to 


The Bank of France, from — 


Bismarck declared his — 
readiness to coéperate with the French Goy- — 


increase the army of Paris to 80,000 men; but, 


on the other hand, the withdrawal of the Ger- _ 
man troops from France was arrested, and an — 
increase of the troops left before Paris taken ~ 
A decree of the Govern- 
ment announced the abolition of the conserip- 


into consideration. 


tion, and compelled all able-bodied citizens to 


enter the National Guard. Another decree 
forbade to collect any arrears of the rents due 


from October, 1870, to April, 1871, and ordered 
that for the future only monthly payments of 


rents were to be made, The sale of unredeemed 


pawned objects was prohibited, and all author- f 4 


ities, upon penalty of removal, ordered to re- 
ceive no instructions from Versailles. The — 
clergy received orders to desist from saying — 
prayers in the prisons, All these measures — 


Pont Neuf, Saint-Germain |’ Auxerrois and Ri- 
voli. The insurgents, on the other hand, for- 
tified their position on the Place Vendéme, and 
occupied, without encountering any resistance, 


Fort Vincennes. The National Assembly, on 
March 22d, authorized the Government to en- 
list a battalion of volunteers from every de- 
partment. At a meeting of the maires and 
assistant-maires Admiral Saisset was appointed 


caused the wealthy classes of the population 
to leave the city in large numbers; it was es- 
timated that within ten days nearly 160,000- 


left. But though the fearnow became general 


that the Reds would inaugurate a reign of 
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terror in Paris, it was at the same time hoped 
that their rule would not be of long duration, 
as the country remained quiet and. the n@ve- 


ments in large cities, as Marseilles, Creuzot, 


St.-Etienne, Toulouse, Narbonne, and. Perpi- 
gnan, were easily suppressed. The attitude of 
the country induced the Commune to assume 
the aggressive. On April 2d an encounter be- 
tween the troops of the Government and the 
insurgents took place near the bridge of 
Neuilly, between Courvoie and Pultaux; the 
insurgents were driven back into the city, 
where the excitement reached its climax, and 
extensive preparations fora march upon Ver- 
sailles were made. On April 3d the insurgents, 
under Flourens, Bergeret, and Duval, set out 
before sunrise. The chief divisions attacked 
the troops of the Government north and west 
of Fort Mont Valérien, near Nanterre, Rueil, 
Bougival, Besons, Chatou, and Croissy. Be- 
fore the break of day the fort opened fire upon 
them, yet without any notable effect, as they 
were protected by the villages. Their attack, 
however, was repulsed, and when the cavalry 
of General Vinoy prepared to attack them 
they hastened back to the city, leaving behind 
many dead and wounded. The other divis- 
sions, which had advanced beyond Meudon 
and Chatillon, suffered the same fate. An of- 
ficial dispatch from Picard announced to the 
departments that the insurgents had suffered 
a crushing defeat; that the redoubt of Cha- 
tillon had been captured with 2,000 prisoners, 
among whom was General Henry, and that 
~Flourens and Duval had been killed. The 
battles of April 4th turned out even more un- 
favorable to the insurgents. The troops of 
the Government remained in possession of 
Chatillon, and from there sustained ‘an efficient 
fire against’ the forts of Issy, Vanvres, and 
Meudon, which were held by the insurgents. 
The Commune, from which twenty-one mem- 
bers had already withdrawn, did not, however, 
give up all hope: large reénforcements were 
sent to the combatants, and a proclamation 
romised a speedy victory over the royalists. 

he chief administration of military affairs 
was confided to General Cluseret, who appoint- 
ed the Pole Dombrowski commander of the 
forces of the Commune; Bergeret, who thus 
far had filled this place, was arrested because 
he had not executed the orders of the delegates 
for war. The chief command of the army of 
Versailles was given to Marshal MacMahon; 
under him, General Admirault commanded on 
the side of Mont Valérien, General de Oissey 
on the side of Chatillon. Vinoy received the 
command of the reserve army. “On April 6th 
and 7th there was severe fighting in Courbe- 
voie and Neuilly, with heavy losses on both 
sides. On the first day the battle was unde- 
cided, and the insurgents succeeded in silencing 
the battery of the Versaillists on the Rond 
Point de Courbevoie. On the next morning 
the battle took a favorable turn for the troops 
of the Government, and, when the heavy ord- 
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nance of Mont Valérien began to play, the 
barricade which defended the bridge of Neuilly 
was taken after a brave resistance. The troops 
of the Government occupied a part of Neuilly, 
the Bois de Boulogne and the village of Leval- 
lois; their main forces were concentrated on 
the Longchamps between the Seine and the 
Bois de Boulogne. Thus some of the most im- 
portant positions outside of the walls of the 
city, except the above-mentioned forts on the 
left bank of the Seine, had been snatched from 
the insurgents. The battles of the next two 
days did not bring adecision; the destruction 
of the drawbridge of the Porte Maillot on 
April 10th, and the opening of a breach on 
this place by the Versaillists, proved, how- 
ever, of considerable importance. On the 
next day, the battle was hottest around the 
Porte Maillot; Nenilly became more and 
more like a heap of ruins. On the left bank 
of the Seine there was also severe fighting ; 
the forts of the insurgents, in particular Van- 
vres and Issy, had to suffer severely from the 
fire of the redoubt of Chatillon. 

In Paris, in the mean while, the breach. be- 
tween the Commune and the Government had 
widened. A proclamation of the: Commune, 
of April 5th, complained that ‘tthe bandits of 
Versailles every day throttled or shot their 
prisoners,” and: threatened that it would 
reply to. it by executions of. an* equal or 
double number of prisoners. Everywhere 
they began to search for suspected persons and 
to imprison them. None had to suffer more 
from this policy than the clergy; among oth- 
ers, Archbishop Darboy was arrested as being 
suspected. The churches were laid under con- 
tributions, and forced loans taken from the 
large moneyed institutions and corporations, 
in order to obtain the means for con- 
tinuing the struggle. The communication by 
railroad was interrupted, and thus the prices of 
provisions greatly rose; mortality considerably 
increased; the men were absolutely forbidden 
to leave the city, and to women and chil- 
dren the permission to’ do so was only given 
after the payment of a considerable sum of 
money. All able-bodied men had to enroll, 
and a systematic search was instituted against 
those who endeavored to escape the general 
duty. Thiers, Picard, Favre, and others, were 
impeached, and their property confiscated. 
Thirty-four papers which were opposed to the 
Commune were suppressed; the publication 
of new ones prohibited. The Radicals were, 
however, by no means agreed among them- 
selves. Not only was there a very pronounced 
dissension between the Commune and the Cen- 
tral Committee, but the individual leaders also 
were engaged in an unceasing conflict with 
each other. The most radical elements more 
and more attained the ascendency, although at 
the same time the passive resistance of the 
wealthy classes, so far as they had remained in 
Paris, began to consolidate itself. The elec- 
tions of April 16th were regarded as a failure, 
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for so many had abstained from voting, that 
only minority elections were effected, which, 
nevertheless, were declared to be valid by the 
Commune. This situation of affairs encour- 
aged the hope for compromises. The City 
Council sent peace commissioners to Thiers, 
but their mission failed, as the Council de- 
manded the highest degree of self-government 
for the city, while Thiers insisted upon an un- 
conditional recognition of the authority of the 
Government and the adoption of the town 
law, which had been voted by the National 
Assembly. Subsequent attempts at mediation 
made by the Paris merchants, the Ligue 
de Vunion républicaine des droits de Paris, 
and the Freemasons, were equally unsuccess- 
ful. The Commune, in a manifesto of April 
19th, declared that the conflict between Paris 
and Versailles was one of those which could 
not be ended by illusory compromises. The de- 
mands of the Commune and the new town 
law were in fact irreconcilable. The National 
Assembly had at first shown a disposition to 
leave the election of maires to the town coun- 
cils; but, when Thiers declared that in this 
case he would resign, a compromise was 
agreed upon, according to which the Govern- 
ment received the right to appoint the maires 
in all towns with more than 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. The Commune, on the other hand, de- 
manded fdr every town of France the most 
absolute independence of the Commune, which 
should have no other limit than the same right 
of other communes, the association of which 
must secure the unity of France. As rights be- 
longing to the Commune, the following were 
claimed: ‘*The vote on the communal budget, 
receipts, and expenditures: the assessment of 
taxes; the direction of all the branches of 
local administration; the organization of the 
courts, of the police, and education; the 
disposal of goods belonging to the Com- 
mune; the appointment of the communal 
magistrates, or officers of every degree; an un- 
limited guarantee of personal liberty; freedom 
of conscience and of labor; constant partici- 
pation of the citizens in communal affairs, by 
the free expression of their ideas and the 
defence of their interests; guarantee for these 
expressions of opinion to be given by the Com- 
mune; the organization of the defence of the 
city, and of the National Guard, which elects 
its leaders, and which alone watches over the 
maintenance of order in the city. In the ex- 
ercise of her freedom of action, Paris reserves 
to herself the right to carry through within her 
limits all the administrative and economical 
reforms which the population demands; to 
found such institutions as she may regard as 
fitted to develop and extend education, pro- 
duction, exchange, and credit; to generalize 
the power of Government, and the right of 
property, according to the exigencies of the 
moment, the wishes of all the parties inter- 
ested, and the light gained by experience. 
The political unity demanded by Paris is the 
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voluntary association and codperation of all 
individual forces for a common aim—the well- 
being, freedom, and security of all. The com- 
munal revolution of March 18th opens an era 
of experimental, positive, and scientific poli- 
tics; it puts an end to the old governmental 
and clerical world, to the military and admin- 
istrative hierarchies, to the reign of monopo- 
lies and privileges to which are due the servi- 
tude of the proletariat and the misfortune and 
defeat of the country.” Thiers, on the other 
hand, confined himself to the renewed assur- 
ance that he would not act in opposition 


to the republic, and to the demand that the — 


authority of the national Government be rec- 
ognized by Paris as well as by the remainder 
of the country. ; 
The military operations against Paris made 
but slow progress. Thiers, in a proclamation 
of April 16th, declared that the Government 
delayed an attack, as it desired to collect so 
large a force as to make a further resistance 
impossible, and also to give time to the misled 
Parisians to listen to the voice of reason. Public 
opinion suspected that the Government did not 
trust a large portion of the troops, and was 
waiting for the return of the prisoners of war 
from Germany. At all events, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon proceeded with the utmost caution. 
The transfer of his headquarters to Fontenay- 
aux-Roses was regarded as the beginning of 
an assault upon the outside, the former attacks 
having been confined to the west and south- 
west. The first successes were, however, ob- 
tained on the west side. On April 15th, Cas- 
tle Bécon was captured, where the insurgents 
shortly before had successfully repulsed an 
attack. The position was of great importance, 
because it commanded Asniéres, where Dom- 
browski had concentrated the main force. On 
April 18th Asniéres also fell into the hands of 
the Government, and the insurgents were — 
driven back upon the other bank of the river. 
The forts on both sides maintained a constant 
fire, which, on the whole, cost but few lives, 
but caused an immense damage to property. 
Repeated assaults of the troops of the Govern- 
ment upon the forts of the insurgents were 
repulsed, and the former began the regular 
siege of Fort Issy. The sorties of the insur- 
gents likewise failed; occasionally they gained 
a little ground, but they were too weak to act 
vigorously on the offensive. A part of their 
troops could not be relied upon, and the Com- 
mune found it necessary to disarm several bat- 
talions. Fort Issy became more and more 
the centre of the battle. The insurgents de- 
fended themselves with great obstinacy; but, 
on the afternoon of April 80th, they had to 
leave it, because it had suffered too much from 
the unceasing fire. The troops of the Govern- 
ment, however, did not dare to occupy it, partly 
because they feared the fire of the batteries of 
Vaurigard, partly because they believed the 
fort to be undermined. Thus the insurgents 
found it possible to return to the fort. As 
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General Cluseret was blamed for this reverse, 
and as he was, moreover, charged with plot- 
ting against the Commune, he was arrested and 
locked up in the Conciergerie. He was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Rossel. Simultaneously a 
Committee of Public Safety, consisting of five 
members (Arnaud, Meillet, Ranvier, Pyat, and 
Gerardin), was formed. On the same day on 
which the insurgents evacuated Fort d’Issy, 
the communal elections took place throughout 
France. In most places the Conservative Re- 
publicans remained victorious. On April 25th, 
the maires, adjuncts, and communal officers 
of the places around Paris presented an ad- 
dress to Thiers, in which they demanded an 
armistice, a complete restoration of the com- 
munal liberties, with the election of all maires 
and adjuncts by the councils, and the final 
establishment of the republic, and protested 
against the bombardment as well as against all 
reprisals. Thiers replied: ‘‘The republic is in 
existence. The Assembly actually maintains 
the republic. Although the majority seems to 
have received from the electors a monarchical 
mandate, it has the wisdom to see that the 
republic to-day has become the best form of 
government.” At the same time, however, he 
also declared: ‘‘No way of a possible compro- 
mise is sought between a government proceed- 
ing from elections so free as they have been 


in France during the last forty years, and. 


between criminals who only represent disor- 
der and rebellion, and three-fourths of whom 
are foreigners.” 
dom to all who would lay down their arms, 
excepting the murderers of Generals Thomas 
and Lecompte, and declared himself ready 


to leave for several days one gate open, “in » 


order to give the revolutionists an’ oppor- 
tunity to leave Paris, and to seek a refuge 
outside of France.” The Commune declared, 
this to be an absolute refusal of reconciliation, 


‘“‘ which, however, can take place only through 
a recognition of the rights which we defend, 


and which we have received the mission of 
defending by means of arms, if we are unable 
by means of a compromise.” A decree of the 
Commune ordered the establishment of a new 
line of defence within the limits of the city. 
Montmartre and the Trocadero were to be 
fortified more strongly, and to be garrisoned 
with the heaviest cannon; besides, the plateau 
of the Panthéon was to be made a citadel. 
The liability to military service was extended 
to the fifty-fifth year of age, and severer meas- 
ures were adopted against those who tried to 
evade it. At the same time, however, internal 
dissensions increased. <A. considerable minor- 
ity of the Commune had opposed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Public Safety; the 
discharge and arrest of military commanders 
became more frequent every day. In the first 
days of May the troops of the Government oc- 
cupied the railroad depot at Clamart, which 
commands Fort Issy, and by a nightly surprise 
the redoubt of Moulin Saquet. COlamart had 
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been defended by the insurgents with the ut- 
most obstinacy. The massacre in Moulin Saquet 
had been very bloody; as the position was too 
much exposed to the enemy’s fire, the Versail- 
lists had soon to abandon it, and to leave it 
again to the insurgents. The castle of Issy had 
three times been occupied, and only after they 
had taken it for the fourth time could the Ver- 
saillists maintain themselves in its possession. 
The troops of the Government gave no quarter in 
this battle, and on several.other occasions pris- — 
oners were immediately shot by them. Thiers, 
in a letter to the imprisoned Archbishop Dar- 
boy, denied the truth of this charge, but many 
foreigners living in Versailles declared the 
complaints of the Communists not to be un- 
founded, though exaggerated. At all events, 
the combat on both sides assumed a more 
savage character. The successes of the Ver- 
saillists isolated the Fort of Issy to such a 
degree that its speedy fall was regarded as 
certain. In the night of May 8th the garri- 
son began to attempt to escape in small 
detachments, in the direction of Paris. On 
May 9th, it was surprised and the fort cap- 
tured. The insurgents soon abandoned a 
further resistance; but, when the victory of 
the troops of the Government was fully de- 


cided, a bloody conflict arose between them 


and the insurgents, a large number of whom 
were massacred. . 
~The operations of the Government were 


greatly aided by the progress of the internal 


dissensions in Paris. On the same day on 


which Issy had been taken, Rossel resigned, 
‘and asked the Commune to give him a cell in 


Mazas. This step he declared to have been — 
caused by the weakness of the Commune, and 


of the Central Committee, who deliberated 
- when it was necessary to act, and by the petty 


caprices of the commanders of the legions who 
hindered the mobilization of the troops. A 
decree of the Commune announced that reli- 
gious instruction must cease in the Parisian 
schools; the teachers must remove all the 
crucifixes, Madonnas, and other symbols, their 
exhibition being a violation of religious lib- 
erty. Several churches were closed, and their 
valuables confiscated ; one church was de- 
stroyed. It was also resolved to destroy the 
works of art glorifying periods which, in the 
opinion of the Commune, were disgraceful to 
France: thus, on May 16th, the column of 
Vendéme was destroyed. Public placards 
and articles in newspapers declared that the 
Parisians would rather convert the whole city ~ 
into a heap of ruins than allow it to be occu- 
pied by the Versaillists. 

The measures of the Commune increased 
the irritation of the remainder of France against 
it. At the same time, however, the opposition 
of the Right against Thiers gained strength in 
the Assembly. It was commonly believed that 
a fusion between the Legitimists and the Or- 
leanists had been effected. A manifesto of the 
Count de Chambord, in which he declared his 
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desire, at the head of “the whole house of 
France,” to establish ‘the prosperity of the 
country, greatly strengthened the belief in the 
report. When, however, the Right made a 
feigned attack upon Thiers, on account of his 
conduct toward the insurgents, Thiers made 
his continuance in office dependent upon a vote 
of confidence ; and, as the Right did not dare 
’ to bring on a change in the Government before 
the insurrection was overpowered, the vote of 
confidence was given by 495 against 10 votes. 
The insurrection now seemed to approach its 
end. A few days after the occupation of Issy, 
the Forty-sixth Regiment, after a terrible mas- 
sacre; took the Convent of Oiseaux. In con- 
sequence of this victory, the insurgents had 
also to evacuate Fort Vanvres. From this 
place at once a new trench was opened against 
the walls of Paris. The batteries of the insur- 
gents from Point du Jour to Porte Vaurigard 
had nearly been silenced (May 14th), but from 
Porte Maillot to Saint-Ouen they still dis- 
played great vigor. _On May 19th a new bat- 
tery in the Chateau des Puces near Courbe- 
voie opened an effective fire against the bridge 
of Asniéres, the Porte Maillot, and the Porte 
des Tarnes.. The reconnoissances ‘were ex- 
tended as far as the island of Genevilliers, and 
on the south side. Arceuil and Cachan were 
taken. Lagrange-Ory and la Maison Plichon 
fell: likewise, after a violent battle, into the 
hands of the troops of the Government. Be- 
tween Porte Maillot and Point du Jour the 
insurgents withdrew from the wall, but under 
“the protection of stone parapets they continued 
to maintain an effective fire. On May 21st it 
was ascertained that Porte St.-Cloud had been 
almost wholly abandoned by the insurgents. 
A sudden attack made upon this point by Lieu- 
tenant Tréves was completely successful. After 
the first surprise, the insurgents endeavored to 
continue their resistance in the houses of Au- 
teuil, and behind the large barricades which ob- 
structed the bridge; but they were soon over- 
powered by the troops of the Government, 
which were with remarkable rapidity reén- 
forced. This victory was followed up with great 
energy, and soon other parts of the city were in 
the hands of the Government. General ]’Admi- 
rault took the gate of Passy, and, by a skilful 
turn of his operations, brought the Arc de Vic- 
toire into his power. General Vinoy entered 
at the Point du Jour, crossed the Seine, and 
at the same time opened the gate of. Sévres to 
General Oissey, who took possession of the 
Faubourg St.-Germain. The troops at first 
met with but little resistance ; but the farther 
they advanced, the more. desperately every 
barricade and every street was disputed by 
the insurgents. Delescluze, who now acted as 
Minister of War of the Commune, issued a 
last appeal, in which he declared the mili- 
tary rule to have passed, and the hour of revo- 
lution to have come. The Committee of Public 
Safety, which had been radically reorganized, 
issued proclamations of the same tenor. Arch- 
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bishop Darboy, with sixty-four priests, and a 
number of other hostages, was shot. Powder 
and petroleum were put into the most impor- 
tant buildings, in order to prepare them for 
sudden destruction. The Tuileries, the Library 
of the Louvre, the Ministry of Finance, the 
Hotel-de-Ville, the palaces of the Council of 
State, the Legion of Honor, the Thédtre de la 
Porte St.-Martin, the Entrepdét, the Grenier 
d’Abondance, the Salpétriére, the Convent of 
the Magdalenes, and many other buildings, 
soon were actually destroyed. The women in 
large numbers took part in the fight, and 
seemed to exceed the men in fury; many of 
them were seen busy in feeding the flames with 
petroleum. The troops of the Government, on 
their part, were inflamed to the utmost rigor. 
All who were caught in incendiary work, or 
with arms in their hands, were shot on the 
spot and without trial. Thus the combat as- 
sumed a more and more terrible character, in 
particular on the right bank of the Seine; the 
left bank had to suffer severely from the bat- 
teries of the insurgents in the forts of Ivry and 
Bicétre. At first, the. fighting centred in the 
region near the Tuileries, the Louvre, the 
Hotel-de-Ville, and the Prefecture of Police. 
The insurgents defended themselves so obsti- 
nately that the troops of the Government 
employed artillery before they dared to storm 
the positions. The Quartier Montmartre had 
likewise to be attacked by heavy pieces of ord- 
nance before the infantry could advance against 
it; and, although the attack was skilfully ex- 
ecuted, the insurgents maintained themselves 
some time in a part of it. With extraordinary 
severity the battle raged all night around the 
barricade in the garden of the Tuileries, and, 
when the insurgents in the morning retired 
through the Rue St.-Honoré to the halls, the 
fight was resumed there with undiminished 
fury. With equal bravery the insurgents de- 
fended the barricades of the Rue Auber, and 
the neighborhood of the Madeleine. Here 
the insurgents were finally driven back into 
the church itself, where they were massacred 
to the last man. The generals of the Govern- 
ment operated with great caution, turning those 
positions of the insurgents where. they met ° 
with a vigorous: resistance: They steadily 
gained ground, until at last the adherents of 
the Commune were confined to the suburb St.- 
Antoine, the Buttes Chaumont, one part of 
Belleville, the Quartier. Mouffetard, and the 
Forts of Bicétre and Ivry. But even here they 
could not maintain themselves. On May 29th 
the insurrection was entirely put down, the 
last two bands of insurgents having been over- 
powered in Vincennes and in the Pére la 
Qhaise. The leaders of the Commune, with 
only a few exceptions, had either been killed 
like Delescluze, or taken prisoners; a number of 
the latter class were at once shot. The number 
of prisoners who were immediately executed 
was considerable; in the Théatre du Chatelet, 
a council of war was in session; on one side, 
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those were led out who were to be imme- 
diately put to death; on the other, those who 
were to remain in prison. The number of 
dead was estimated at 20,000; that of pris- 
oners at 80,000. 

In the mean while, the definitive peace be- 
tween France and Germany had been con- 
cluded. The negotiations in Brussels threat- 
ened to remain without result, as the French 
endeavored in every possible way to obtain a 
modification of the conditions which had been 
agreed upon in the preliminary peace. As 
the civil war in Paris made it desirable for 
both parties to hasten the conclusion of the 
definite peace, Bismarck, Jules Favre, and 
Pouyer-Quertier, met in Frankfort, in order 
to bring the negotiations to a speedier close. 
The deliberation began on May 6th, and on 
May 10th the definite peace was signed. The 
conditions of the preliminaries were in some 
points modified, though not mitigated, in favor 
of France. 

The ratifications of the treaty were to be 
exchanged within ten days. On May 12th the 
treaty was laid before the French National 
Assembly. The committee moved that it be 
ratified. General Chanzy spoke against the 
ratification of the proposed exchange of terri- 
tory; but, when Thiers showed that the pro- 
posed exchange was by no means unfavorable 
to France, the Assembly ratified it by a vote 
of 440 to 98, and subsequently the whole 
treaty by a large majority. 

As soon as the army had overpowered the 
insurrection, the question of the future form 
of government was pushed into the foreground 
of political agitation. The Legitimists, who 
for some time had assumed a hostile attitude 
with regard to Thiers, displayed a remarkable 
activity. They declared the fusion of the 
Bourbons and the Orleanists to have been vir- 
tually accomplished, and they carried on their 
agitation in behalf of ‘‘the house of France.” 
But, notwithstanding their positive declara- 
tion, it was found that the fusion had not been 
accomplished, and the execution of the other 
points of their programme was equally unsuc- 
cessful. The cabinet was partly reconstructed, 
as Lambrecht became, in the place of Picard, 
Minister of the Interior, Cissey Minister of War, 
and Lefrane Minister of Agriculture; but Jules 
Favre remained Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
ithe position of Thiers was not only not shaken 
but notably confirmed. The Duke d’Audiffrey- 
Pasquier, the leader of the Legitimists, moved 
‘in the National Assembly the abrogation of 
-all laws of expatriation directed against mem- 
bers of ‘the house of France.” This was met 
‘by another motion brought in, in the name of 
ithe Left, by Deputy Brunet, for repealing 
the laws of expatriation against all the former 
sovereign families of France. The Assembly, 
on June 2d, voted as urgent the latter mo- 
tion. Public interest, for a time, was wholly 
absorbed by this question, and by the election 
-of the Duke d’Aumale and the Prince de Join- 
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ville to the National Assembly. After delay- * | 


ing the decision for a few days, Thiers, on 
June 2d, declared, in an elaborate speech, that 
he approved the repeal of the laws of expatria- 
tion, and was also willing to have the elections 
of the princes declared valid, if the latter 
would resign their seats. He admonished the 
Assembly to extend the “truce” between the 
parties, as France would be plunged into the 
worst anarchy, if the conflict between them 
was at once to be decided. In conclusion, he 
declared that he would deceive nobody. The 
motion for abrogating the laws of expatriation 
was adopted by 484 against 103 votes ; and the 
election of the two princes of Orleans was 
declared valid by 448 against 113 votes. The 
princes submitted to the compromise pro- 
posed by Thiers, and left Versailles, after a long 
interview with the President. Not in har- 
mony with this report was, however, an official 
declaration of the Prince de Joinville, who de- 
clared that, among the two places which had 
elected him deputy, he chose the former. The 
Orleanists, like the other parties, seemed to 
hope that the supplementary elections to the 
National Assembly would give to the latter a 
more definite complexion. The adherents of 
the Commune continued to issue proclama- 
tions, threatening placards, and explanatory 
declarations. A great activity was also dis- 
played by the Catholic party. The Bishops of 
Evreux, Bayeux, Coutances, Seez, and the 
Archbishop of Rouen, addressed a petition to 
the National Assembly, in which they de- 
manded the restoration of the temporal power 
of the Holy See. The demonstrations in favor 
of the Pope were numerous, and were fre- 
quently coupled with others in favor of Henry 


V. (Count de Chambord). During these con- — 


flicts of parties, the practical questions which 
demanded a speedy solution were, however, 


not neglected. Paris was divided into four 3 


military districts, the public places were or- 


dered to be closed at a certain hour, the thea- 
tres subjected to a strict superintendence, and __ 


a number of other measures taken which grad- 
ually restored order. The National Assembly 


began to discuss the reorganization of the 


army; the system heretofore in use was re- 


jected by all the members of the committee, 
which recommended the introduction of uni- 


versal military duty. The financial question 
was regarded as still more urgent than the re- 
organization of the army, because the time 
when the first half milliard of the war indem- 
nification had to be paid was near at hand. 
The National Assembly, in compliance with 
a proposition made by the Minister of Finance, 
Pouyer-Quertier, resolved to contract a loan of 
two milliards. The subscriptions to this loan 
exceeded all expectation—a much larger sum 
being subscribed than the Government had 
asked for. The favorable result of the loan, 
and the success of the grand review of the 


French army in Paris, on June 29th, filled the 


Government and people of France with new 
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hopes. The supplementary elections, which 
were held on July 2d, in many departments 
were also highly favorable to the Moderate 
Republican party. Of one hundred and seven- 
teen deputies elected, one hundred were ad- 
herents of a republican form of government. 
The radicals gained five departments; but in 
Paris only five radicals were elected, against 
sixteen members of the party of order, a 
league of the anti-radical parties. Two of 
the delegates elected for Paris were Bona- 
partists. Gambetta was elected in three dis- 
tricts. A speech which he had made on June 
26th, at Bordeaux, in which he ascribed the 
misfortune of France in the late war to the 
ignorance of the masses, and recommended a 
thorough reorganization of public instruction, 
had everywhere made the most favorable im- 
pression. 

A manifesto to the French nation published 
by the Count de Chambord, on July 5th, made 
a painful sensation. He announced that he 
would soon leave the castle of Chambord, and 
France, as he did not wish to furnish a new 
pretext for the political excitement of the 
country. But he expected that the people 
would soon call him back to the throne, in 
which case he promised to maintain universal 
suffrage, administrative decentralization, and 
local autonomy. But, at the same time, he 
would not abandon the white banner of Henry 
IV., Francis I., and the Maid of Orleans, which 
had established the national union, and which 
would restore to France order and freedom. 
~ The manifesto greatly increased the breach 


between the Legitimists and the Orleanists, 


and even many of the former loudly declared 
their disapprobation of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in it. At the close of the month, the 
National Assembly had an excited debate on 
the petitions for the restoration of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. Thiers declared that 
he had always been opposed to the national 
unity of Italy, which had been the ‘‘ mother of 
German unity;” but, if the Government were 
to act in accordance with the petitions for the 
restoration of the temporal power, it would 
bring on a war with Italy—a result which the 
majority would hardly wish for. The majority 
was then willing to give to Thiers a vote of 
confidence by adopting the order of the day; 
but, when Gambetta ostentatiously supported 
this motion, the Right preferred to refer the 
petitions to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
This motion was adopted by 481 against 82 
votes. Thiers voted with the majority, while 
Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, the chief of his cabinet, 
and Jules Favre, voted with the minority. A 
few days later, on Angust 2d, the resignation 


of Favre as Minister of Foreign Affairs was’ 


accepted, and Charles de Rémusat appointed 
as his successor. 

The committee of the National Assembly on 
the reorganization of the army showed itself 
favorable to the adoption of the principle of 
universal and compulsory military service. 
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The first paragraph in its report, which was 
made on August 19th, provided that every 
Frenchman from his twentieth to his fortieth 
year might be called into service; it abolished 
the privilege of furnishing substitutes, deprived 
the standing army of the right of voting, and 
demanded the abolition of the National Guard, 
The last-mentioned measure had also been in- 
dependently moved by 164 members of the 
National Assembly. General Chanzy, who 
on August 19th made also a report on this 
motion, concluded with the words: ‘“ We 
submit to you in the first place a law which 
takes from the soldiers the ballot, and second- 
ly a law which takes from the voters the bul- 
let.” On this point Thiers was, however, not 
in agreement with the majority of the As- 
sembly. In a speech made on August 24th, 
he admitted the present organization of the 
National Guard to be bad; but this was not 
the case with the fundamental principle of a 
national guard, which they had inherited from 
the first revolution. As there were also good 
national guards, the principle of their dissolution 
should not, in general, be sanctioned. He was 
also opposed to the unconditional demand for 
an immediate dissolution. Irritated by fre- 
quent interruption, he left the hall of the As- 
sembly, and threatened his resignation. This 
disposed the majority to consent to a modifi- 
cation of the law, and, when Thiers after a 
quarter of an hour returned to the hall, the 
following compromise was adopted by 488 
against 149 votes: ‘The National Guards are 
dissolved. Their disarmament shall take place 
as soon as possible under the responsibility of 
the Government. The National Guards are 
dissolved in all communes of France in pro- 
portion as the progress of the reorganization 
of the army on the basis of the law of 1868. 
allows it.” 

After long and animated discussions, the 
National Assembly, on August 30th, adopted 
a resolution which declared the present As- 
sembly to be a Constituent Assembly. On the 
following day, a motion was adopted by 480 
against 93 votes, appointing Thiers ‘‘ President 
of the French Republic” for a term of three 
years. The text of this motion was as follows: 


Artiote 1. The chief of the executive power as- 
sumes the title of President of the French Republic 
and retains the powers which have been conferre 
upon him by the decree of February 17, 1871, subject 
to the authority of the Assembly as long as the latter 
has not completed its labors. 

Arr. 2, The President of the Republic promul- 


gates the laws which are transmitted to him by the 


resident of the National Assembly. He secures 
and superintends the execution of the laws. He re- 
sides in the place where the National Assembly has 
its seat. He appoints and dismisses the ministers ; 
the ministry is, however, responsible to the National 
Assembly. He may address the National Assembly 
whenever he regards it as necessary, and after he has 
notified the President of the Assembly of his wish. 
Every act of the President of the Republic must be 
countersigned by a minister. 

Art. 3. The President of the Republic is respon- 
sible to the Assembly. 
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On September 1st, President Thiers sent a 
message to the Assembly, expressing his thanks 
for the honor conferred upon him. The minis- 
try remained unchanged, and Dufaure was ap- 
pointed its Vice-President. On September 6th, 
the National Assembly ratified a loan of 
350,000,000 franes for the city of Paris, and 
adopted a Jaw providing that the damages 
caused by the invasion of the Germans should 
be paid for by the whole nation. On Septem- 
ber 13th a message of President Thiers was 
read in the Assembly, in which he recom- 
mended an adjournment from September 
17th to December 4th. On the day before 
the adjournment, the Assembly authorized 
the President to conclude a treaty with Ger- 
many, to hasten the evacuation of several 
departments by the German troops in exchange 
for reducing the duties on exports from Al- 
sace-Lorraine into France. The treaty was 
concluded on October 12th. 

On October 8th the election for the Coun- 
cils General took place throughout France. 
The cities and towns generally elected re- 
publican or radical candidates, while in the 
rural districts the conservatives had a major- 
ity. The Bonapartists met with less success 
than any other party. The Duke d’Aumale 
was elected in the district of Clermont, and 
Prince Napoleon in Corsica. A majority of 
the councils declared themselves in favor of 
compulsory military service and compulsory 
instruction. 

Three of the Paris insurrectionists, Rossel, 
Ferré, and Bourgeois, were shot on November 
28th. The death of Rossel, tor whose charac- 
ter even his judges professed profound respect, 
was generally lamented, and great efforts were 
made to save his life. Thiers himself was will- 
ing to pardon him, but yielded to the remon- 
strances of the Minister of War and the com- 
mittee on pardons, who regarded the death- 
penalty in his case as indispensably necessary. 
On the next day, Gaston Crémieux, one of the 
leaders of the radical party in Marseilles, was 
shot. His execution created even greater dis- 
content than that of Rossel. Among the four 
communists of Marseilles who had been sen- 
tenced to. death, he was the only one who was 
executed. 

The excitement of the French people against 
the Germans led repeatedly to the assassination 
of German soldiers. A jury in Paris acquitted 
one of these assassins, by the name of Tonnelet, 
though he fully admitted that he had pledged 
himself to murder the first German whom he 
might meet. But few of the French papers 
dared to censure this verdict; but President 
Thiers, in his message to the Assembly, ex- 
pressed his decided disapprobation of such acts. 
Count Bismarck, in a dispatch of December 
7th, earnestly remonstrated with the French 
Government against these assassinations. (See 
BIsMARCK.) 

The new session of the National Assembly 
was opened on December 4th. M. Grévy was 
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reélected as President by 511 out of 521 votes; 
the former Vice-Presidents and Secretaries 
were also reélected. On December 7th Presi- 
dent Thiers presented his message to the As- 
sembly, which was read by himself. The mes- 
sage begins with referring to the daily prog- 
ress of the peaceful character of the foreign 
relations of France, and of its internal reor- 
ganization. The relations to Prussia were 
fully regulated. The dissolution of the Na- 
tional Guard had nowhere called forth resist- 
ance. The condition of the country was as 
good as it could be expected after so unfortu- 
nate a war. The independence of the Holy 


See must bestrictly maintained. The message — 
then spoke of the financial condition of the 


country under the empire. The budget had 
reached the amount of 2,200,000,000 francs ; 
the public debt was not reduced; the army 
was neglected. France had no more than 
200,000 men to oppose to the 700,000 of the 
hostile armies. The measures adopted for 
the reorganization of the army were dwelt on 
at length. The President declared himself 
against the compulsory military service of all 
Frenchmen in time of peace, which would dis- 
organize civil society, and ruin the finances of 
the country. He was, however, willing to ac- 
cept it in the time of war.. The Government 


proposed in time of peace to recruit annually 


90,000 men, who would have to remain in ac- 
tive service for five years, and would belong to 
the army afterward for three years, On De- 
cember 19th the princes of the house of Or- 
leans who had been elected members of the 
Assembly (the Duke d’Aumale and. the Prince 
de Joinville) took their seats, contrary to the 
promise which they had formerly given. In 
letters addressed to their electors, they ex- 
plained their reasons for this step, and the Na- 
tional Assembly by an almost unanimous vote 
declared that. the promises given by the 
princes were an entirely private affair in which 
it was not concerned. The draft of a new law 
for public instruction, consisting of twenty-two 


articles, was submitted to the National Assem- 


bly by Jules Simon, the Minister of Public In- 
struction. It.proposed compulsory education 
from the seventh to the thirteenth year, but 
permitted each family to choose between the 
state-schools, free schools, and private in- 
struction at home. After finishing the course 
of instruction, the pupils must pass an exami- 
nation before a committee, and receive a cer- 
tificate, which, on reaching the twenty-first 
year of age, they must present before their 
names can be enrolled in the lists of electors. 
Fines will be imposed upon all parents, guard- 
ians, and employers, who fail to send children 
to school. On December 26th President 
Thiers, in an elaborate speech, addressed the 


Assembly against the income-tax which had. 


been proposed by Wolowski, and on the next 
day the Assembly, by a large majority, re- 
pealed it. 

(For a biography of the President of the 


“ 


French Republic, see Tu1mrs.) The most prom- 


France in 1871, especially in the former part 
of the year, was Jutus Favre. 
Jules Gabriel Claude Favre was born at 
Lyons, March 23, 1809. His family were of 
Savoyard descent. He was brought up piously. 
At school he showed much promise. When 
seventeen years old, he went to Paris to study 
law. When the Revolution of 1830 broke out he 
shared its spirit and attached himself to the Re- 
publican party. He wasgrievously disappoint- 
ed when the Duke d’Orleans was made gover- 
nor-general of the kingdom, and it became evi- 
dent that the revolution would result only in 
the substitution of one monarchy for another. 
He gave vent to his feelings in two articles in 
the National, the organ of the doctrinaires, in 
which he advocated the abolition of the mon- 
archy and the chambers, and the formation of 
a National Assembly, like that of the first 
revolution. His views found no favor. But 
they placed him in unpleasant relations with 
the Government, and he returned to Lyons, 
and engaged in practice in the local: courts. 
He continued as ardent a republican as ever, 
and had become a bitter partisan. When some 
persons in Lyons had been condemned to im- 
prisonment for political intrigues, Favre de- 
fended them, criticised the judgment of the 
court, and castigated the judges in the journal 
Le Précurseur. The publisher of the paper 
was enjoined. Favre went from a sick-bed 
to the court-room, and acknowledged the 
~authorship of the obnoxious artieles. Being 
brought to trial, he made a sturdy attack on 
the system of the Government, and a vigorous 
defence of republican institutions and the 
rights of the press, by which he gained great 
popularity. In 1834 he defended the members 
of the Society of the Mutualists,when they were 
tried for provoking a strike, and the disturb- 
ances which resulted from it. A riot occurred 
during this trial, in consequence of which the 
military were put in control of the city, and 
Favre was exposed to imminent personal dan- 
ger on account of his connection with the in- 
dicted persons. This and other disturbances 
occurring in different parts of the kingdom 
were brought before the Chamber of Peers, 
which was organized as a court for their in- 
vestigation. The Republicans made a party 
matter of the affair, and appointed a commit- 
tee of 124 persons for the defence of ‘the pris- 
oners. Dr. Pasquier, president of the court, 
refused to recognize this committee, and made 
out another list of counsel, from whom the 
prisoners were required to select their defence. 
The Republicans insisted that, rather than sub- 
mit to a limitation of their right to choose 
their own counsel, the prisoners should refuse 
to be defended. Favre thought it would. be 
better for them to take such counsel as would 
be allowed them,-by selecting from the Gov- 
ernment list. He was overruled by his col- 
leagues, but refused to be bound by their de- 
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inent man, next to Thiers, in the history of ~ 
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cision. He afterward, though against the views 
of the Republican leaders, himself engaged in 
the defence. He made an unequivocal republi- 
can speech, and bitterly denounced the Govern- 
ment as responsible, by reason of the severity 
of its measures, for all the difficulties. Not- 
withstanding the misunderstanding in which 
Favre was involved with the Republican com- 
mittee-men, and although the prosecution car- 
ried the cases, Favre’s action gave him great 
favor with the friends of the prisoners. His ex- 
ertions brought on a fever, from which he near- 
ly died. He afterward removed to Paris, where 
he gained a very extensive practice, and formed 
confidential relations with Ledru-Rollin. 

Under the Provisional Government. he was 
appointed Minister of the Interior. He made 
his influence felt in the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He resigned, to accept an election as 
deputy from the department of the Loire, but 
a few months afterward accepted office again 
under Bastide, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
While he was in the National Assembly, an 
authorization was demanded by COrémieux, 
Procurator-General, for a prosecution against 
Louis Blanc, for his action in relation to the 
émeute of the 15th of May, 1848. Favre was a 
member of the committee to whom the subject 
was referred by the Assembly, and was assigned 
the duty of presenting the report, which was 
favorable to the prosecution. He executed this 
function with such an appearance of animosity 
against Louis Blanc, that the impression was 
created that he was seeking‘revenge for the 
manner in which Blane, in the “‘ Histoire des 
Diz Ans,” had spoken of his conduct in the case 
of the trials before the Peers. The authoriza- 
tion was denied in his report, although it was 
afterward granted upon a report presented by 
another member. In January, 1849, Favre re- 
plied to the attacks of Rateau and Frenan 
against the Assembly and the ten organic laws 
with \such vigor and clearness as to fully 
restore himself in the sympathy of his fellow- 
republican members. 

After the coup d@état Favre withdrew from 
politics: He was engaged in many important 
law cases, the most noted of which was the 
defence of the Red-republican conspirator 
Orsini. Orsini remembered him in his-will, 
by directing the presentation to him of a suit- 
able memorial for his services. 

In his fiftieth year M. Favre was again re- 
turned to the Chambers, and was one of the 
five members of whom the opposition at that 
time consisted. When his party became more 
numerous, he was tacitly recognized as its 
leader. His’ speeches were very strong, and 
were aimed at the foundations of the imperial 
throne. His party were called the ¢rreconeil- 
ables. He denounced the Italian War in 1859 . 
as undertaken for dynastic purposes. In Jan- 
uary, 1868, he was one of the speakers against 
the new press law, which imposed onerous 
regulations on the press, under the guise that 
they were liberal concessions. 
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When news arrived of the surrender at 
Sedan, Favre moved the deposition of the Em- 
peror and his dynasty. He was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Provisional 
Government. In a circular to the diplomatic 
agents, he charged the responsibility for the 
war upon the Imperial Government, and de- 
elared that France would yield no territory. 
In a second circular, he admitted the right of 
Prussia to demand an indemnity, but protested 
against ‘unacceptable conditions.” He held 
two interviews with Bismarck, in September, 
1870, regarding the terms on which the war 
could be closed. But they were without re- 
sult. His position till the conclusion of peace 
under the authority of a newly-elected Nation- 
al Assembly was extremely difficult and em- 
barrassing. But he succeeded in retaining the 
confidence of his countrymen, and in com- 
manding the respect of the world. When 
Thiers was elected chief of the executive 
power, Favre was again appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and as such took a prominent 
part in the government of the country. A full 
account of his labors during the year 1871 is 
given in the historical part of this article. 

Gambetta, Léon, was born at Cahors, Octo- 
ber 30, 1838. He studied law, went to Paris 
in 1859, and was enrolled there as an advo- 
cate. His first appearance in politics was in 
1863, when he took a prominent part in the 
electoral discussions, distinguishing himself by 
the nervousness and keenness of his speeches. 
He supported the party of which Jules Favre, 
OCrémieux, Pelletan, and others, were the dis- 
tinguished leaders. He attained no especial 
prominence, however, either as an advocate or 
as a partisan till 1868, when a single event 
gave him a world-wide notoriety. This was 
his defence of Delecluze, the editor and pub- 
lisher of Le Réveil, for the part he had taken 
in assisting the subscription for the erection to 
Baudin of a monument. Baudin was one of 
the leaders in forcible resistance to the execu- 
tion of the coup d’état on December 38, 1851, 
and was killed during the fight. The move- 
ment of the Democratic party in honor of his 
memory, of which the subscription for a monu- 
ment was a part, was provoked by the politi- 
cal discussions of the later years of the Third 
Empire, and was intended in part to signify 
disapprobation of the imperial policy. The 
first demonstration occurred on November 2, 
1868; afew days afterward the lists of sub- 
scriptions began to appear regularly in Le 
Réveil, La Tribune, and La Revue Politique. 
A number of those participating in this move- 
ment, together with the editors of these jour- 
nals, were arrested and brought to trial for ex- 
citing sedition. Gambetta distinguished him- 
self above all his associate counsel in the 
defence—Crémieux, Arago, and Laurier—by 
the power and incisiveness of his speech. He 
reviewed the course of the Imperial Govern- 
ment from the coup d@état down, dwelling es- 
pecially upon the crimes of the days of De- 
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cember, and uttered denunciations of Napo- 
leon of startling boldnesss. His title to fame 
rests principally on this defence. Gambetta 
took a prominent part in the elections of 1869, 
made several speeches of an extremely radical 
character, and was chosen deputy as the can- 
didate of the ‘‘irreconcilables” from both 
Paris and Marseilles. In the same year he 
appeared at Toulouse, to defend the journal 
L’ Emancipation before the correctional tribu- 
nal, and received there a brilliant ovation from 
the students of the Jaw-school. A disease of 
his eyes prevented his taking his seat as a 
deputy until a short time before the surrender 
at Sedan. Upon receiving news of this event, 
he promptly offered a decree of décheance in 
the Chambers; then proclaimed the republic 
from the steps of the legislative chamber, and 
with his republican associates adjourned to the 
Hotel-de-Ville, where the Provisional Goy- 
ernment was formed. In this Government he 
was assigned the Department of the Interior, . 
For a short time after the Government was di- 
vided by the removal of a part of its members 
to Tours, he remained in Paris, but after the 
city became completely invested he escaped in 
a balloon, and joined his colleagues, Crémieux 
and Glais-Bizoin, at Tours. He exerted him- 
self actively to arouse the French people to a 
desperate defence, hurried the organization of 
armies for the relief of Paris, and assumed the 
general direction of movements outside of the 
capital. He was the author of the boastful 
and mendacious bulletins which the Tours 
Government issued almost daily to keep up the 
spirits of the people. 

FRENCH, Rev. Jonn W., D.D., an Epis- 
copal clergyman and Professor of Ethics, born 
in Connecticut, about 1810; died at West 
Point, N. Y., July 8, 1871. He was educated 
at Washington (now Trinity) College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., graduating in 1831; studied the- 
ology at the General Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary, New York City; was 


admitted to holy orders in 1835, and the next 
year chosen a professor in Bristol College, 
Pennsylvania. After the failure of this institu- 
tion he was called to be rector of a church in 
Portland, Me., and in 1848 he became rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
D. 0. In August, 1856, he was appointed Chap- 
lain of the Military Academy at West Point, 
and Professor of Geography, History, and 
Ethics, and entered upon his duties in the 
following autumn. Constitutional.and inter- 
national law were subsequently added to his 
professorship. This position he held till a 
short time before his death, when he resigned 
in consequence of impaired health. He re- 
ceived the degree of D. D. from Trinity College 
during his residence in Washington. He had 
a good reputation as an instructor, and was 
popular with the cadets as chaplain. 
FRIENDS. No formal presentation of the” 

statistics of the Society of Friends has been ~ 
made until recently. It has only been within 
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a few years that the yearly meetings havetaken 
the annual census of their members. But full 
particulars have always been collected of the 
number of children between five and twenty-one 
years old, from which an estimate of the entire 
numbers at any time may be computed by the 
application of a ratio between the whole num- 
ber and the number of children as obtained 
from a census in which both are reported. 
William H. S. Wood, of New York, has care- 
fully compiled the reports of the yearly meet- 
ings of the Orthodox Friends, which he has 
compared with estimates of the numbers in 


past years. His computations give the follow- 
ing exhibit of the present state of the society : 
Gain since first|Loss since first 
YEARLY When es-} Present 
timated timated 
MEETING. tablished.| Numbers. Sera ) ee ) 
New England...| 1661 4,403 2,026 
New York ..... 1695 | 2.858 ur 6,280 
Canada........0. 1857 1,641 118 Seite 
Philadelphia....| 1681 5,500 RAR. 8,500 
Baltimore....... 1671 600 Wee 200 
North Carolina..| 1708 4,000 |Nochange.|Nochange. 
0 re 1812 2,855 x 
Indiana.......... 1821 17,200 amin 10,737 
Western 1857 9,749 1,211 Tis 
1 oe ae 1863 8,599 iid 845 
Total..... 57,405 | 1,829 12,933 


The losses shown in this table are for a 
great part only apparent, many of them hay- 
ing been occasioned by the setting off of new 
meetings. The Eastern meetings have been 
depleted by the emigration of their members 
westward into the newer meetings. The 
North Carolina meeting especially has lost 
thousands of members from this cause, yet it 
has held its own. The ratio of adults to chil- 
dren is, in New York, 7.05; in New England, 
4,98; in Philadelphia, 5.15; in Ohio, 3.56; in 
Indiana, 3.65; in Iowa, 3.98. 

The statistics of the Unitarian Friends have 
not been reported. 

A religious awakening has taken place dur- 
ing the year among the Orthodox Friends. At 
the National Yearly Meeting, which was held 
in New York City, in June, a communication 
was received from the Farmington (N. Y.) 
Quarterly Meeting, expressing the desire that 
the Friends, to regain the zeal of their fore- 
fathers of 200 years ago, should hold public 
meetings. The suggestion was approved, and 
a committee was appointed, who prepared a 
plan for holding aseries of such meetings in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. At Farming- 
ton, where one of the first meetings was held, 
the attendance wus so large that it was divided 
into three congregations. The Friends were 
invited to preach during the meeting in the 
churches of the surrounding villages. At 
Brooklyn the meetings attracted general at- 
tention. Ministers and people of other de- 
nominations participated in them; several 
churches were gladly opened to the Friend 
speakers. The object of the meetings was not 
to make proselytes to the society, so much as 
to infuse greater spiritual activity into it. 
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A proposition was presented to the National 
Yearly Meeting, for holding a general confer- 
ence, to which all the ten yearly meetings in 
America should send delegates; the confer- 
ence was not to have power over the yearly 
meetings, but to be simply an advisory body. 
This proposition was referred to a committee. 
A day’s session of the National Yearly Meeting 
was devoted to the interests of First-day 
schools, the importance of which has been rec- 
ognized by the society only within a few years. 

A more thorough consideration of the sub- 
ject of Sunday (or First-day) schools was given 
at the sixth biennial conference of teachers 
and delegates from the Friends’ First-day 
schools in the United States and Canada, which 
met at Wilmington, Ohio, on the 22d of No- 
vember. The proceedings show that the in- 
terest in these schools has increased. 

In October, 1870, the society had twenty- 
four freedmen’s schools in operation. 

The Orthodox Friends have the care of the 
uncivilized Indians of the Central Superinten- 
dency, embracing Kansas and the Indian Ter- 
ritory. The number of Indians is estimated 
at 20,000. About forty Friends are connected 
with this work. They have established Sunday 
and day schools, upon which two hundred and 
ninety-seven children attend. The report of 
the Executive Committee of Indian Affairs 
speaks encouragingly of the success of their 
efforts to control the savages by peaceful meas- 
ures. A number of children in the schools 
have learned to read the English version of the 
New Testament. 

The Unitarian Friends also make favorable 
reports of their management of the Indians 
in Nebraska. The children in the schools im- 
prove fairly; many adults are settling down 
to agricultural life and building houses. The 
Winnebagoes have removed their old chiefs, 
who are opposed to civilization, and have 
adopted a code of rules to aid them in cul- 
tivating civilized habits. 

The First-day school movement also is mak- 
ing progress among the Unitarian Friends. 
Meetings are held quarterly in the interest of 
this cause. 

The English Friends, as well as those of the 
society in the United States, are giving in- 
creased attention to First-day or Sunday 
schools. 

The Friends’ (English) Foreign Missionary 
Society was formed in 1868, and held in 1871 
its fourth meeting. The work of the Associa- 
tion is as yet confined to India and Madagas- 
ear. During the year the Friends in India 
had left Benares, and settled at Jubbulpoor. 
In Madagascar the Friends still remain in or 
near the capital, on terms of mutual support 
and close coéperation with the missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society. Mr. Sewell, 
one of the missionaries in Madagascar, has 
prepared a series of school-lessons and a gram- 
mar of the Madagascar language. The Asso- 
ciation has ten missionaries under its charge; 
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six from the English Yearly Meeting, and four 
from the Indiana Yearly Meeting. Two mem- 
bers of the society have spent a part of the 
year in France, distributing religious address- 
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es, Bibles, and tracts, and codperating in the 
dispensation of relief to the afflicted. They 
consider that a fair field is opening there for 
evangelical work. | 
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GANNETT, Rev. Ezra Srizes, D. D., an 
American clergyman and author, born in Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., May 4, 1801; killed by the 
railway collision at Revere, Mass., August 26, 
1871. He was educated at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and at Harvard Oollege, graduating 
from the latter in 1820, and receiving the de- 
gree of A. B. also from Yale Oollege the same 
year. From 1820 to 1823 he studied theology 
in the Cambridge Divinity School, and was or- 
dained June 30, 1824, as colleague with the 
famous William Ellery Channing, then pastor 
of the Federal Street Unitarian Church, Bos- 
ton. By the death of Dr. Channing, in 1842, 
Dr. Gannett was left alone in his charge, hav- 
ing been, for some years, in consequence of Dr, 
Channing’s failing health and preoccupation 
with reformatory and general theological 
topics, practically the sole pastor. He con- 
tinued to minister to this congregation till his 
death, his only continued absence being a va- 
cation of two years in Europe. The demands 
of business enterprises in that vicinity com- 
pelled the removal of the Society from Federal 
Street to Arlington Street, farther to the 
‘* South End,” where a new edifice was built a 
few years since. Dr. Gannett was one of the 
editors of the Christian Examiner, the princi- 
pal periodical of the Unitarian denomination 
in the United States, and, from 1844 to 1849, 
was editor of the Monthly Miscellany. He 
had also published many occasional sermons, 
addresses, and orations, at the earnest solici- 
tation of his people. He received the degree 
of D.D. from Harvard University in 1848. 
He was eminent for his devotion to pastoral 
duty, and was foremost in all the benevolent 
and religious enterprises of the day. Noman 
was more highly respected or more tenderly 
loved, and he passed through life with appar- 
ent pleasure in doing good and aiding the dis- 
tressed. As a deep thinker and a conscien- 
tious theologian, Dr. Gannett had few equals, 
and his reputation will long survive him. 

GASPARIN, Acrenor Ertenne, Count pz, 
a French statesman, philanthropist, and au- 
thor, born at Orange (Vaucluse), France, July 
10, 1810; died at Geneva, Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland, May 14,1871. He was the son 
of Count Adrien de Gasparin, a Minister of 
the Interior, in Guizot’s Oabinet, under Louis 
Philippe. He was educated at Paris, graduat- 
ing in 1830, and was soon: after assigned the 
position of Master of Requests to the Council 
of State by his father. While in this position 
he had occasion to investigate the subject of 
slavery and the slave-trade, and, alike from 
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conviction and from motives of philanthropy, 
he ranged himself promptly with the advocates 
of emancipation and the enemies of the trafiie: 
He seconded warmly and efficiently the efforts 
of the Duke de Broglie to abolish the slave- 
trade, and to emancipate the slaves in the 
colonies, and in 1838 published an able and 
eloquent treatise on the subject. In 1842 M. 
de Gasparin was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, as representative of 
Bastia, Corsica. Speedily he became famous 
for his eloquent and vigorous speeches on all 
subjects affecting human liberty. He labored 
especially to remove certain legal obstructions 
in the way of the freedom of the Protestant 
churches, and to secure parliamentary. reform. 
His independence did not please the Govern- 
ment, neither were his Protestant convictions 
relished in Corsica, and in his candidatttre at 
Bastia, in 1846, he was defeated. From this 
time he abandoned political life, but did not 
cease to labor for all those causes which he 
believed would benefit: humanity, and was 
especially occupied for some years with the 
effort to increase the efficiency and spirituality 
of the French Protestant or Reformed Church. 
Finding the rationalistic tendencies predomi- 
nating in it, he withdrew from its communion 
in 1847, and united with the Free Church. 
He made an extensive tour in Egypt and the 
East in 1847-48, and did not hear of the Revo- 
lution of February, 1848, until some months 
He sent forward his 
protest against the overtures made to him to 
coéperate under the new constitution of France. 
When he returned to Europe the policy of 
Louis Napoleon began to be developed, and he 
with great sorrow decided not to reénter 
France, but established himself in the Canton 
de Vaud, Switzerland, where he had ever since 
resided. Here, with his accomplished and ex- 
cellent countess; he busied himself in pursuits 
of literature, religion, and philanthropy, tak- 
ing a deep interest in all matters which con- 
cerned the improvement of mankind. He 
was accustomed to pass the winter near Ge- 
neva, and to hold, at the request of his friends, 
a series of conferences each year. At these, 
which were largely attended, he discussed, with 
great eloquence and fulness of knowledge, a 
variety of topics, historical, ethical, philosophi- 
cal, politico-economical, and religious. Most 
of these discussions have been published. He_ 
was greatly distressed on account of the Fran- 
co-German War, and the dismemberment of 
France, and when, at its close, Bourbaki’s 
army was driven into Switzerland, he received 


large numbers of the sick into his chateau, 
and he and Madame de Gasparin cared for 
them with the utmost tenderness and devotion. 
His exertions at this time contributed materi- 
ally to break down his health, already feeble, 
and, when the news of the outrages of the 
Oommunists was added to his other cares and 
troubles, he sank rapidly, and, though brought 
to Geneva in the hope of improvement to his 
health, he did not rally. His principal pub- 
lished works were: ‘A Treatise on Mort- 
gages” (1834); ‘‘Slavery and the Slave Trade” 
(1838); “The General Interests of French 
Protestantism” (1848); ‘A Defence of the 
Scriptures” (1854); ‘The Turning Tables,” 
2 vols. (1854), a work on the table-tipping ex- 
citement, in which, while admitting the reality 
of the phenomenon, he attributed it to an un- 
known but purely physical force; ‘The Ques- 


tion of Neufchatel”’ (1857); ‘‘The Uprising of 
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a Great People, or the United States in 1861” 
(1862); ‘‘ America before Europe” (1862); 
** Moral Liberty” (1868); five or six volumes 
of the discussions already mentioned (1865- 
70); and ‘‘ An Appeal to Patriotism and Good 
Sense” (1871), addressed to the French people, 
urging them not to continue the war with Ger- 
many. 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES IN 1871. Notwithstanding 
the meagre promise of the previous year, and 
the small number of geographical enterprises 
then known to be in progress, the year 1871 
has been one remarkable for the fruitful results 
of previous discoveries; and these not in the 
old and beaten track of geographical explora- 
tions, so much as in new and hitherto unex- 
ey or but imperfectly-explored regions. 

t has been rather in the heights of Central 
Asia, in the region of the Pamir Steppe, the 
cities of Yarkand and Kashgar, the deep 
cafions of the Upper Himalaya and Kuen-lun 
ranges, the lakes that not more than three or 
four Europeans have ever visited, and in that 
secluded region where the boundaries of Chi- 
na, Thibet, Burmah, and Oambodia join, and 
where all the large rivers of Southern Asia 
have their source, that the great Asiatic dis- 
coveries of 1870-’71 have been made. In Af- 
rica, while there has been much anxiety to 
hear more definitely from Dr. Livingstone, 
and to learn something of the progress of the 
Anglo-Turkish pacha, Sir Samuel Baker, and 
his army in the region of the Albert Nyanza, 
it has been from neither of these that the 
freshest geographical knowledge of the inte- 
rior of Africa has been received, but from Dr. 
Schweinfiirth, a German explorer who has 

enetrated into the country of the cannibal 

yam-Nyams, the men whose caudal append- 
ages have been thought so signally to illus- 
trate the theories of Lord Monboddo and Mr. 

Darwin. In South America, the explorations 
have been far up among the tributaries of the 
principal affluents of the Amazons, and in the 
interior of the hitherto almost unknown region 
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of British Guiana. In our own country the 
repeated reconnoissances into the region about 
the head-waters of the Yellowstone, the Madi- 
son, and the Gallatin, and the second explora- 
tion of that fearful cafion of the Colorado, 
have revealed. wonders: unsurpassed on the 
surface of our globe. So, too, in Polynesia, it 
has not been the old and tolerably well-known 
groups of islands which have been revisited 
and newly explored, but the comparatively 
unknown New Caledonian group which has 
commanded our attention. In arctic explo- 
ration, though the ‘‘ Great Polynia,” or Open 
Polar Sea, is not yet discovered, nor perhaps 
been proved to exist, yet lesser Polynis on 
the eastern coast of Greenland have been 
opened up to the view of explorers, with an 
unexpected wealth of animal life; the eastern 
islands of the Spitzbergen group have been re- 
discovered, and their mountains climbed, and 
once again under more favorable circumstances 
than of old. Spitzbergen itself has been occu- 
pied this time as a scientific station, whence 
to make the effort for further polar discov- 
eries. 

But, before proceeding to give the details of 
these and other geographical discoveries of 
the year, it is proper that we should notice 
the ravages-made by death in the ranks of the 
geographers. For the last thirty years no 
name has been more illustrious, alike in geo- 
graphical and geological science, than that of 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison (See Murcur- 
son, in this volume), the founder and for many 
years the President of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. He passed away at the 
ripe age of eighty, in the full possession of his 
great intellectual powers, on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, 1871. Hardly less illustrious, in his par- 
ticular department as a chartographer, was 
Dr. Alexander Keith Johnston, whose maps, 
atlases, and works on physical and political 
Geography, had entitled him to the highest 
renown. He received from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, on the 22d of May, 1871, the 
Patron’s or Victoria Medal for his contribu- 
tions to geographical science (Sir Roderick 
Murchison being awarded at the same time the 
Founder’s Medal), but died on the 11th of July 
following (see Jounston, A. K., in this volume). 
Other names distinguished in geography and 
its kindred sciences, who died during the year, 
were: WitHetm Ritter von Harwineer, an em- 
inent German geographer and geologist, who 
died on the 19th of March, 1871 (see Haipin- 
Ger); Sir Wirr1am THomas Denison, who had 
been Governor of Madras and temporarily Gov- 
ernor-General of India; M. Gurrtaume Lrsran, 
an eminent French geographer and explorer, 
and for some years secretary of the Société de la 


-Géographie of Paris, who died in April; and, 


of those who were engaged in geographical 
explorations, Mr. Grorcz W. Haywarp, the 
intrepid explorer of the Pamir Steppe, who was 
murdered July 17, 1870, at Darkit, in Eastern 
Toorkistan, but the intelligence of his death 
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did not reach England till the winter of 1871. 
Mr. Shelverton and Captain Melville, two of the 
ablest officers connected with the geographi- 
cal surveys of India, succumbed to the deadly 
malaria to which they were exposed in their 
labors, in the early part of 1871. 

Turning, now, to the subject of geographi- 
cal discovery, we notice that at the meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, January 9, 
1871, Dr. William B. Carpenter, widely known 
as perhaps the most eminent of living physiolo- 
gists, and also distinguished as a physical 
geographer, read before the Society a paper 
“On the Gibraltar Current, the Gulf Stream, 
and the General Oceanic Circulation,” in which 
he combated with great plausibility, but on 
theoretic grounds mainly, the idea that the 
Gulf Stream exercised any considerable infiu- 
ence in modifying the temperature of Western 
Europe, or that the Kuro-Siwo (the Gulf 
Stream of the Pacific) performed any similar 
office for the western coasts of America. He 
attributed these modifications of temperature, 
if they existed, to the influence of the oceanic 
circulation generally. The paper was one in- 
dicating profound and protracted researches, 
but its conclusions will not be hastily accepted, 
and have, indeed, already provoked consider- 
able debate. It is obvious that the question 
thus evolved can only be settled by long and 
patient experiments and observations in all 
the principal seas and oceans of the world. 

Late in the autumn of 1871, Prof. Peirce, 
the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, having 
occasion to send a new steamer, the Hassler, 
for the coast-survey service, around Cape Horn 
to operate henceforward on the Pacific coast, 
gave an invitation to Prof. Agassiz and a com- 
pany of naturalists, to make the voyage in the 
interests of science, and return either by the 
overland or Panama route. Prof. Agassiz, 
who had long desired to examine the ichthy- 
ology of the South Atlantic and Pacific with 
reference to their bearing on fossil ichthyology, 
at once accepted the offer, and a corps of natu- 
ralists was organized and sailed in December. 
This expedition, though primarily undertaken 
in the interests of zoology, may be expected to 
accomplish much also for geography. Indeed, 
the reports already returned from the expedition 
show that it has made a good beginning in this 
direction. In addition to oft-repeated sound- 
ings with a new apparatus, which revealed to 
the observers the depth and the character of 
the ocean-bed along their route, the expedi- 
tion spent several days in a very careful exam- 
ination of the Sea of Sargasso, and not only 
ascertained, more satisfactorily than had pre- 
viously been done, the botanical relations of the 
marine plants that constitute that vast bed of 
ocean vegetation, but discovered many speci- 
mens of a nest-building fish which makes its 
home among this congeries of sea-weed. They 
also made observations on the delta of the 
Amazons, and in the bays of Pernambuco and 
Rio Janeiro, 
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While speaking of the world of waters, we 
may, with propriety, allude to the very care- 
ful survey and soundings made, by order of 
the British Admiralty, across the English 
Channel and the Straits of Dover at different 
points, to ascertain the character of the bed 
of the channel, and the practicability of laying 
a tubular subway or of constructing a tunnel 
across the straits to connect England with 
France. The result of their observations 
was that the bed of the channel-and straits 
was, to a very considerable depth, composed 
of chalk, and that the sea-bottom was in 
some places quite soft, in others hard and 
rough from the chert or flints which were 
mingled with the chalk, and which, in some 
places, had made sharp and rough ridges from 
the working out of the chalk. This condition 
of the bed was deemed unfavorable to the 
laying of a tubular subway, though not to a 
tunnel, . 

The bed of the Atlantic Ocean has been 
pretty fully explored in the many-times-re- 
peated lines of soundings across it for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the best route for laying 
telegraphic cables, and in the longitudinal 
soundings from the latitude of England to 
that of the Cape of Good Hope, and it is an 
interesting fact that none of these soundings 
indicate a depth of quite three thousand 
fathoms, or eighteen thousand feet. The 
soundings of the Coast Survey, and of the Hass- 
ler expedition, as well as those pertaining to 
the Gulf Stream, which is now in process of 
careful exploration, will leave little to be de- 
sired in regard to the topography of the bed 
of the Atlantic. The Mediterranean Sea and 
the Indian Ocean have also been very thor- 
oughly sounded, but little or nothing has been 
done in this direction in the vast expanse of © 
the Pacific Ocean. It is not improbable that 
depths may be found at some points which 
shall correspond more nearly to the lofty 
monntain-summits of the Andes, and possibly 
to the still loftier peaks of the Himalayas. 

This leads us to consider the progress made 
in ExpLorATION OF THE Arctic OcEAN during 
the year, as well as the results, not hitherto 
fully chronicled, of the previous year’s explo- 
rations. The full report, with maps and illus- 
trations, of the second German Arctic Expedi- 
tion in the Germania and Hansa, in 1869-70, 
was published during the year; but while it is 
deeply interesting, and its contributions to 
zoological, meteorological, and geological sci- 
ence are important, it adds very little, and 
that incidentally, to our knowledge of geog- 
raphy beyond what was given in the ANNUAL 
Oyoropap1a for the year 1870. i: tga 
was, indeed, accomplished in the survey an 
exploration of the eastern coast of Greenland: 
the supposed discoveries of Clavering and Sa- 
bine were found to have been erroneously lo- 


cated, an immense fiord or bay indenting the ~ 


coast in 73° 8’ north latitude, and stretching far 
into the interior of Greenland, had escaped the 


notice of previous explorers. Far up this 
fiord (to which they gave the name of Franz 
Josef, in honor of the Austrian Emperor), at 
the farthest limit to which their steamer could 
penetrate, they discovered an elevated moun- 
tain-summit, fourteen thousand feet high, to 
which they gave the name of Payer’s Peak. 
Much of the interior of Greenland seems to be 
covered with ice of great thickness, which no 
summer’s heat can wholly thaw, a vast sea of 
ice sloping down to either shore, of which the 
glaciers of both coasts and the icebergs which 
break off from them, huge as some of them 
are, are but the small and inconsiderable frag- 
ments. Yet there are valleys and slopes even 
on this forbidding coast, where, during the 
brief summer, vegetation springs up, and the 
musk-ox, the ermine, and the lemming, as well 
as some of the smaller rodents, all now for the 
first time, and in very considerable numbers, 
from the 76th to the 77th parallel, discovered 
in Eastern Greenland, find shelter and food. 

Soon after his return from this second expe- 
dition, Captain Koldeway quarrelled with Dr. 
Petermann, the eminent geographer and pro- 
moter of both expeditions, on the question of 
routes to the open Polar Sea, in the existence 
of which they both professed full faith. It 
will be recollected that Dr. Petermann had 
been astrenuous advocate for the route by 
way of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla as the 
only practicable way of approaching the open 
Polar Sea, and before the Royal Geographical 
Society he had defended this route with so 

_much vigor and ability as to defeat Captain 
Sherrard Osborne’s proposed expedition by 
way of Smith’s Sound and Baffin’s Bay. It 
was, of course, very annoying to him to find 
that Oaptain Koldeway was denouncing the 
Spitzbergen route, declaring it impracticable, 
and saying that he would not take part in an 
expedition in that direction again, unless Dr. 
Petermann would accompany it in person. 
He was still more annoyed to find that Kolde- 
way was attempting to get up another expedi- 
tion without reference to him, although it was 
wholly owing to his efforts that the money 
was raised for the previous expeditions, and 
that the captain openly avowed his intention 
of going by way of Smith’s Sound. 

It was, therefore, with great satisfaction that 
he was able to announce on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1871, that Lieutenant Julius Payer, of the 
Anstrian Army, and Lieutenant Weyprecht, 
of the Austrian Navy, both of them com- 
panions of Koldeway in the second expedi- 
tion, had, at their own expense mainly, hired 
a small Norwegian sailing-vessel, and sailed 
for the Spitzbergen coast in June, 1871; and 
that he had received from them the intelli- 
gence that, in-September, they had found an 
open sea in north latitude 78° and above, and 
had followed it in their little vessel through 
eighteen degrees of longitude (42° to 60° east 
from Greenwich), reaching, on the meridian 
of 43° east, the latitude of 79°, and that 
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there seemed to be a probable connection with 
the Polynia, or Open Polar Sea, toward the east. 
At the time of writing, it was doubtful if they 
had reached their destination, King Carl’s 
Land, discovered in 1870, though believed to 
be the Gillis Land of the old maps, their course 
being southeast of it. Mr. Smith, an English 
yachtman, also reported having reached, in 
the same neighborhood, 81° 13’ north latitude, 
during the summer of 1851. Mr. Lamont, an 
English gentleman, in 1870, had penetrated to 
the parallel of 80° north and longitude 11° east 
from Greenwich, and in 1871 reached a latitude 
5’ or 6’ higher in the same neighborhood, but 
was unable to force his way farther east, so as 
to pass the northern coast of the islands of the 
Spitzbergen group; he subsequently followed 
the western, southern, and southwestern shores 
of these islands, in the hope of being able to 
pass up their eastern and northeastern coast, 
so as to attain a higher latitude, but could not 
reach a point beyond 78° 20’, the ice being 
too dense to be penetrated. The efforts of 
Count Zeil and Von Heuglin, as well as those 
of Payer and Weyprecht, to pass this point in 
longitude 20° to 25° east from Greenwich, 
proved abortive. Mr. Lamont, who had made 
three voyages (in 1869, 1870, and 1871) to this 
region, thinks that there has been during that 
time a gradual settling down of the northern 
ice against the back (the northern and eastern 
shores) of Spitzbergen, and that it will prob- 
ably be many years before it will be removed 
sufficiently to permit the passage of vessels 
to circumnavigate the islands. The Swedish 
Government, in 1871, fitted out an expedition 
under the general direction of Prof. Norden- 
skiold, who had charge of the expedition of 1868 
(which penetrated to 81° 42’ north latitude, 
and 17° 30’ east longitude from Greenwich, the 
highest point yet reached in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere). It consists of three vessels, two of 
them gunboats from the Swedish Navy. A 
colony is to be temporarily placed on Spitz- 
bergen, with ample provisions and facilities 
for a sledge-journey northward, should oppor- 
tunity offer. Whether the north-pole, or the 
open Polar Sea, shall be reached by this ex- 
pedition or not, we may rely on its accomplish- 
ing much for science by means of its large and 
well-trained corps of scientific men. A Nor- 
wegian expedition has also undertaken the ex- 
ploration of the region north of Nova Zembla, 
primarily in the interests of the whale and 
seal fisheries, but with a scientific purpose also, 
and carries out a number of well-trained phys- 
icists. The Russian Grand-duke Alexis and 
his suite explored, in the Russian corvette 
Warjag, the open sea between Iceland and 
Nova Zembla, and made many interesting ob- 
servations; but, though their voyage was of no 
great geographical importance in itself, it was 
the means of arousing an interest in arctic 
exploration among the Russian scientists, and 
a well-appointed expedition left St. Petersburg 
in the summer of 1871, to endeavor to pene- 
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trate a high latitude north of Siberia. There 
is as yet no report of their discoveries. The 
French Government were, in the autumn of 
1871, fitting up the Boreal, one of their naval 
vessels, for the long-deferred expedition of 
Captain Lambert; and meanwhile M. Octave 
Pavy, a French citizen residing in California, 
has undertaken, at his own expense, an expe- 
dition from that city through Behring’s Straits, 
in the hope, by means of the Hwro-Siwo, or 
Pacific Gulf Stream, of reaching the open 
Polar Sea. 

But, by far the best-appointed and most 
carefully and amply provided of the arctic 
expeditions of 1871 was that sent out by the 
United States Government under the direction 
of Captain’ Charles F. Hall, already favorably 
known as an arctic explorer, and whose eight 
years of residence in the arctic region, and 
acquaintance with the language, customs, and 
mode of life of the Esquimaux, as well as with 
the climate, qualified him for the enterprise in 
a preéminent degree. He had a crew of picked 
men, all of them intelligent and capable of 
managing the ship. His vessel, the Polaris, 
formerly the Periwinkle, was a Government 
steamer, but thoroughly strengthened and pre- 
pared for the voyage, of about four hundred 
tons’ burden. One of her boilers was supplied 
with an apparatus for using whale-oil for the 
generation of steam, as well as for heating the 
ship. No pains or expense was spared in pro- 
viding every thing to make the expedition a 
success; and the Congress, a noble war-steam- 
er, convoyed her as far as Disco Island, carry- 
ing an immense supply of stores of all kinds 
for the Polaris to draw upon. Her scientific 
corps included Dr. Emil Bessel, 2 member of 
the first and second German expeditions; 
Sergeant Myers, of the Signal Corps; and two 
or three other gentlemen of fine attainments. 
The Polaris sailed from New York June 29th, 
and left Godhavn, the port of Disco Island, 
August 17, 1871. At Upernavik, where the 
captain hoped to obtain alarge supply of dogs 
for his sledges, he was only partially success- 
ful; but the season being unusually long, and 
less ice than for many years in both Smith’s and 
Jones’s Sounds, he would undoubtedly be able 
to make a high latitude before going into win- 
ter-quarters. Though he at first proposed to 
take the route through Jones’s Sound, where 
as yet no very high latitude has been attained, 
he was allowed a large discretion, and it was 
understood, before he left New York, that he 
would probably make his way up Smith’s 
Sound, following in general the route of Kane 
and Hays, though better provided for his jour- 
ney than either. Whether these routes are as 
well adapted to attain the desired end as the 
Spitzbergen and East Greenland route, or the 
route by Behring’s Straits, and, indeed, whether 
the open Polar Sea isa reality or only a myth, 
are questions which have occasioned an in- 
finite amount of angry discussion, to which, 
in the hope of their final solution within a 
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year or two, we do not desire to make any 
addition. afi 

The German Government, with a due regard 
to its future position as an important naval. 
power, has been instituting. a careful and 
somewhat thorough exploration of the Baltic 
Sea. The exploration occupied a considerable 
part of the months of July and August, 1871, 
and was performed by the German Admiralty 
steamer Pomerania. While awaiting a more 
full and complete report of the results of the 
exploration, we may note the following inter- 
esting facts as having been ascertained: The 
greatest depth of the Baltic between Gothland 
and Windau was found to be 720 feet, not 
1,100, as was formerly supposed. At the depth 
of from 600 to 720 feet the water was, at the 
end of July, very cold, the thermometer giv- 
ing from 4° to 2° Réaumur. No plants were 
found at this depth, and only a few specimens 
of one or two species of worms were brought 
up with the clay and mud. The cold, prob- 
ably, prevents fresh-water animals from living 
at such a depth, while the small quantity of 
salt which the water contains renders it unfit 
to support sea-animals. Animal life abounds 
from the surface to about three hundred feet 
below it, while plants were seldom found at 
a depth of more than sixty feet. The Baltic 
is supplied with salt-water by the Kattegat, 
through which a deep-water current flows into 
the Baltic, while the brackish water, which is 
lighter, streams into the North Sea by a sur- 
face current. In the part of the Baltic which 
lies to the west of Riigen, the difference be- 
tween the brackish water of the surface. and 
the salt-water of the depths, is far more 
strongly marked than in the eastern basin, and 
consequently a number of animals and plants 
are to be found in the former which are en- 
tirely absent in. the latter part, where the 
water contains a comparatively small percent- 
age of salt. Both animal and vegetable life 
were found to be most abundant on the coasts 


of Mecklenburg, Schleswig, and Holstein, and 


in the bay of Lubeck. . 

Mr. Jén A. Hjaltalin, the Icelandic geogra- 
pher, has communicated to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London avery full and 
interesting account of the celebrated voleano 
Hecla, which, though not by any means the 
only one, is the most widely known ef the 
voleanoes of Iceland. The long intervals be- 
tween its eruptions, their coincidence with 
those of Mount Etna, the sympathetic action 
of most of the Icelandic volcanoes, and its 
mysterious connection with the sea, are all 
points of peculiar interest in this ice-clad burn- 
ing-mountain. 

1, Turning to the American Continent, we 
commence with Norra America and with 
the Britisn Possessions Iv NorrH AMERIOA, 
The coasts of Newfoundland, the line of the 


Great Bank, the dangerous points in and 
around Bonavista Bay, and the hitherto un- — 


surveyed portions of the Gulf of St. Law- 


— 
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rence, have been during the year 1871 care- 


fully surveyed and mapped under the direc- 
tion of the English Admiralty. From British 
Columbia, Hon. Matt. B. Begbie, the Chief 
Justice of that colony, sent in February, 1871, 
a communication to the Royal Geographical 
Society, on the benches or terraces of the 
Fraser and other rivers of British Columbia. 
These terraces, which form a marked feature 
of those rivers, are very peculiar in their regu- 
larity and their geological structure, and afford 
convincing proof that the whole region irri- 
gated by the Fraser, the Columbia, and their 
affluents, was in a former geologic period the 
bed of a vast lake, or perhaps of an ocean, in 
which the Rocky Mountains and Sierra Ne- 
vada summits were islands, and that it was 
only after ages of abrasion and erosion that 
the waters forced their way through the 
rocky barriers of the Coast Range, and then 
only by successive eras of subsidence that the 
country assumed its present form. 

The explorations mentioned in the last vol- 
ume of the ANNUAL CyoLopapIA as in prog- 
ress in Manitoba have been completed, and 
give considerable information concerning this 
hitherto little-known region. The name is 
derived from that of a small island in one of 
the large lakes northwest of Lake Superior, 
and means, in the Indian language, ‘The 
Speaking God.” Along the northern shore 
of the island runs a low cliff of sonorous lime- 
stone, which, under the dashing of the waves, 
gives forth a musical sound like the distant 
_ringing of church-bells. The Indians imagine 
this to be the voice of the Great Spirit. The 
colony of Manitoba as at present constituted 
extends from 95° to 99° west longitude from 
Greenwich, and from the 49th parallel of 
north latitude to 50° 30’ north, comprising an 
area of about 13,000 square miles; but it is 
probable that its boundaries will be consider- 
ably enlarged ere long. It includes all the 
settlements along the Red River from Lake 
Winnipeg to the United States line, and along 
the Assiniboin as far as Portage la Prairie. 
The territory embraced by the settlements of 
Manitoba—beginning ten miles south of Lake 
Winnipeg and extending sixty miles up the 
Red River, and an equal distance up the As- 
siniboin —is described, without much ex- 
aggeration, as a “ paradise of fertility.’> Many 
of the farms have been cultivated for. forty 
years without any appreciable falling off. 
Here, Indian-corn never fails to ripen. Melons 
grow with the utmost luxuriance in the open 
air, and ripen in August. Wheat ripens in 
ninety days from the time of sowing. The 
season opens about the middle of April, and 
closes about the middle of November. At this 
time the rivers, marshes, and lakes freeze, and 
snow falls, to remain on the ground until the 
first week in April. ; 

The Red River rises near the source of the 
Mississippi, flows northward through Minne- 
sota, and enters Manitoba near Pembina, 
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from which point to Lake Winnipeg, a dis- 
tance of 104 miles in a direct line, its course is 
almost due north. It has an average width 
of about 300 feet through this part of its 
course, and is navigable for vessels of light 
draught. The settlements begin some ten 
miles from Lake Winnipeg, at which point the 
river-banks are from twenty to thirty feet high. 
Beyond the settlements the prairie is almost 
level, sloping slightly toward the river. 
Though but a fraction of the great Northwest, 
the country watered by the Red River and its 
chief tributary the Assiniboin, and between 
these rivers and Lake Winnipeg, exceeds Great 
Britain in area, and also in the fertility and 
general arableness of its soil. From the vast 
prairies in the south to the wooded part in the 
northeast, around and between the lakes, it 
presents a very desirable variety of prairie and 
woodland, and, to a great extent, that com- 
bination of them which offers to the settler 
the peculiar advantages of both, free from the 
disadvantages arising from the exclusive pres- 
ence of either. The valley of the Assiniboin 
possesses an extensive and valuable forest of 
oak, elm, ash, maple, poplar, and aspen; while — 
the flats and hill-sides through which the river 
runs above La Portage are covered with the 
same varieties of wood. All the affluents of 
the Assiniboin flow through deep ravines 
which they have cut in the great plain they 
drain, and these narrow valleys are well 
clothed with timber. The settlement at Prai- 
rie la Portage is delightfully situated sixty- 
five miles west of Fort Garry. At this point 
the prairie, which is of the richest description, 
is boundless to the eye toward the north and 
east. The river-bank is fringed with fine 
groves of oak, elm, ash, and ash-leaved maple, 
while on the south side the forest is from 
three to six miles deep. Throughout the 
whole territory game and fish abound in great 
variety. Stone of various kinds fit for build- 
ing purposes is found on Lake Winnipeg. 
Limestone crops out along the Red River, and 
is very abundant on the Manitoba and Win- 
nipegoos Lakes; sandstone and limestone occur 
on the Assiniboin. Fish are very abundant 
in all the rivers and lakes. Lakes Manitoba 
and Winnipegoos literally swarm with white- 
fish, equal in size and superior in flavor to the 
white-fish of Lake Huron. Sturgeon, white- 
fish, pike, doré, and other kinds of fish are 
found in Lake Winnipeg. The inhabitants are 
Scotch, English, and Canadian-French, and 
half-breeds, the children of these and Indian 
mothers. The half-breeds are largely in the 
majority, and are physically a fine race of 
men, many of them very well educated in the 
Canadian colleges, A part of them are farm- 
ers, mechanics, and merchants, and have 
become substantial citizens; another part, 
though owning and cultivating lands to some 
extent, prefer the free life of buffalo-hunters. 
There are also some Indians. 

2. Untrep Srares.—The geographical ex- 
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plorations of the past two years in our own 
country have been fruitful in results, not only 
interesting, but profitable, in opening new 
sources of wealth and new scenes of wonder 
and delight. Dr. Hermann Credner, a distin- 
guished German geographer and geologist of 
Leipsic, made, in 1870, a geognostic and geo- 
graphic survey of the Appalachian, or, as he 
terms it, the Alleghany mountain system, from 


its beginning in Nova Scotia, to its termina- 


tion in Alabama and Mississippi, and, with that 
thoroughness which marks the work of the 
German physicists generally, has given a care- 
fully-prepared geologic map of the whole range, 
and the valleys and plateaus included between 
its various chains. He has also given profile 
maps of different transverse sections of it. 
This range, of which portions (in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and parts of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Ohio) had been separately explored, has never 
previously been surveyed as a whole, except 
in the somewhat hasty and imperfect maps of 
M. Jules Marcou, and Dr. Credner’s admirable 
geological map and cross-sections, with his ac- 
companying descriptive text, are a valuable 
contribution to our geognostic knowledge of 
our own country. They were published in 
the second number of the seventeenth volume 
of Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen” (February, 
1871), and ought to be translated into English. 
A large cave near Hannibal, Missouri, al- 
though long partially known, has excited con- 
siderable attention the past year from its more 
extensive and thorough exploration. Its ex- 
tent is probably considerably greater than that 
of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky; many of 
its chambers extend under the Mississippi Riv- 
er, and some of them to a considerable distance 
east of the river, in Illinois. At some points 
it is four stories deep; that is, there is that 
number of distinct galleries, one over the 
other; at others these galleries are all merged 
in one lofty hall. , The cave is quite dry, and 
has no stalactites or stalagmites. The temper- 
ature is 60° Fahr., winter and summer. 
Dakota, hitherto the least prosperous of our 
Territories, owing to the presence in it of a 
large body of warlike Sioux, and the absence 
heretofore of any great mining attractions, is 
now compelling the attention of immigrants 
by its mild and healthful climate, the facilities 
offered by the Northern Pacific Railroad, so 
rapidly approaching completion, and within 
the past year by the reported discovery of 
gold in large quantities in the Black Hills, on 
and near the 48d parallel of latitude, and be- 
tween the 108d and 105th meridians of longi- 
tude west from Greenwich. This region was, 
until some time in 1871, in the undisputed 
possession of Spotted Tail’s band of- Sioux, 
a tribe which had not engaged in war with the 
United States, and the Government refused to 
allow any expeditions to go thither, lest an In- 
dian war should be the consequence, But, in 
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1871, Spotted Tail and his band were induced 
to remove to the Upper Platte Valley, and the 
pioneer ‘miners have been pushing into the 
region of the Black Hills in considerable num- 
bers since. ; u . 
But the greatest interest of the year has 
centred in the Territory of Montana, around 
the head-waters of the Yellowstone, the Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Gallatin Rivers, and the 
Lewis and Henry forks of the Snake River. 
This region of wonders, lying between the 
44th and 45th parallels of latitude, and between 
the meridians of 82° 80’ and- 35° west from 
Washington, has been very fully explored the 
past year, and the narrative of Governor Lang- 
ford and his party, given in detail in the An- 
NUAL Oycotopapia for the year 1870, more 
than confirmed. Governor Langford pub- 
lished, in Seribner’s Monthly for May and 
June, 1871, a full description, with numerous 


illustrations, of what he and his party had dis- 


covered. Hon. Truman ©. Evarts, the lost 
member of the party, gave in the November 
number of the same periodical a thrilling ac- 
count of his thirty-seven days of peril; while 
Mr. F. V. Hayden, the accomplished geologist 
of the United States Land-Ofiice, published in 
the number for February, 1872, with numer- 
ous illustrations, a brief account of the discov- 
eries of his party there in the summer of 1871. 
The great cafion of the Yellowstone with its — 
succession of falls, 450 feet, 150 feet, and 125 
feet in height, the hot springs, 1,500 to 2,000 in 
number, in an area of five miles square, with 
their numerous bathing-pools of every variety 
of temperature, elegantly formed by the deposit 
of the calcareous tufa, ranging from six to ten 
feet in diameter, and from two to four feet in — 
depth; the mountain-slope, snow-white from 
ages of calcareous deposit, but tinged at inter- 
vals with the most exquisite colors, fromthe _ 
iron, chrome, and sulphur, dissolved in the — 
springs; the grotesque forms of the caps of 
calcareous matter, which closed springs and 
geysers once active, but now silent;:the evi- 
dences of violent volcanic action, and of long 


ages of erosion in the cafions, ravines, ‘Devil’s 


Dens,” and ‘ Devil’s Slides” of the Yellow- 


stone Valley—all contributed to make the re- __ 


gion one inspiring feelings of awe and almost 
terror from its testimony to the terrific powers _ 
of Nature. 
to the calm and impressive beauty of the Yel- — 
lowstone Lake, and the éxquisite landscapes 

which surrounded it, was almost like emerg- 
ing into anew world. The full official report 
of Dr.. Hayden and his associates will be 
awaited with great interest. We alluded, in 
the Annuat Cyrotopzp1a for 1870, to an expe- 
dition under charge of Prof. Marsh, of Yale 
College, which had visited the plains for pur- 
poses of exploration. That expedition was 
not of sufficient size or sufliciently well 


equipped to make any great discoveries, but in. 


the summer of 1871 a much larger and better- 
equipped party left New Haven on the last 


The transition from these scenes _ 
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of June, and proceeded directly toward Fort 
McPherson, on the line of the Union Pacific 
Railway, where they obtained an escort of a 
company of the Fifth United States Cavalry. 
An exploration was first made along the Loup 
Fork and Niobrara, where rich collections re- 
warded their efforts. Returning from this 
excursion, they proceeded, early in August, 
to Fort D. A. Russell, near Oheyenne, and 
from that point made a trip, accompanied by 
a detachment of the Fifth Oavalry, under Oap- 
tain Montgomery, into Northern Colorado, and 
thence to Antelope Station, where extensive 
collections were made. From this point they 
moved to the north branch of the Platte River, 
near Ohimney Rock, and again returned to 
Fort Russell by way of Horse Creek. Con- 
tinuing their labors, they started westward to 
Fort Bridger, with an escort from the Thir- 
teenth Infantry, and examined the eastern Uin- 
tah Mountains, and the region along the Green 
and White Rivers, and other main tributaries 
of the Colorado, and, after an absence of about 
eight weeks, returned to Fort Bridger. 

Thence a portion of the party went to Cali- 
fornia and visited the Yosemite Valley, while 
others proceeded to Denver in November, and 
then to Fort Wallace, in Kansas, where their 
explorations for the season were concluded. 

The results of their exploration, in the col- 
lection of mineral and geological specimens 
and fossils, were in the highest degree im- 
portant and valuable. They examined, more 
fully than any previous explorers have done, 
that mysterious and interesting region known 
as the Mauvaises Terres, or ‘“‘ Bad Lands,” and 
thence obtained many fossils, determined 
the geological character of the country they 
traversed, and have added, as will appear 
from their report, materially to our knowledge 
of the physical geography and geology of Ne- 
‘braska and Northern Colorado, as well as the 
other regions visited. 

- That portion of Dakota Territory known as 
the Black Hills has long been supposed to be 
rich in gold; but, as it was a part of the res- 
ervation of Spotted Tail’s band of Sioux, a 
friendly tribe of that warlike nation of Indians, 
the Government has felt itself obliged to drive 
away al! intruders, whether miners, explorers, 
or prospecters, and has endeavored to do so in 
good faith, a matter of great difficulty among 
the reckless and lawless adventurers of the 
mining regions. In the summer of 1871, how- 
ever, Spotted Tail and his band were induced 
by some means to migrate southward to the 
vicinity of the Upper Platte River, and the 
wandering miners and adventurers rushed in 
at once, and reported that they had found gold 
in paying quantities among the Black Hills. 
According to the latest reports, however, 
Spotted. Tail had returned from the Upper 
Platte greatly dissatisfied, and demanded his 
old reservation; and the military commander 
of the district was driving out the lawless 
roughs who had taken possession of it. 
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- Major Powell, whose daring exploration of 
the Colorado, in 1869, excited so much at- 
tention, fitted out another expedition in the 
summer of 1871, under the direction of the 
Government, which was much larger and bet- 
ter supplied with such matériel as his first ex- 
pedition had shown to be necessary, his object 
being to make a thorough exploration of the 
whole Colorado Valley as well as of the country 
on both sides of it. The expedition was divided 
into two parties—one travelling along the 
plateaus and cbmmunicating from time to time 
with the other, which essayed again the peril- 
ous passage of the riveritself. Each party was 
required to make full scientific observations. 
The expedition was expected to be absent 
about fourteen months. They left Green River 
City, Wyoming Territory, in August, 1871, and 
were heard from on the 10th of October, at 
** the Crossing of the Fathers,” about twenty- 
two miles below Monument Cafion. At this 
point Major Powell left the river party, and 
returned to Salt Lake City with the train, in- 
tending to return and explore the river more 
fully from that point. The remainder of the 
river party, under command of his brother, 
descended the river to Patona River, forty-five 
miles below, where they were to make their 
winter camp, and explore the adjacent country. 
The traveller in these regions is constantly 
finding new objects of interest, freaks of Na- 
ture and the elements, which startle and sur- 
prise him. A very singular phenomenon of 
this description is a portrait of a cinnamon 
bear of three years old, depicted on the nearly 
perpendicular surface of a sandsfone cliff on 
the Purgatoire (or, as the trappers call it, the 
Picket-wire River), in Colorado. The picture 
is of life-size, of about the natural color, and 
ten or twelve feet above the base of the 
cliff, exceedingly spirited, and represents the 
animal as raising its foot to step forward, and 
arrested at that instant by something which 
terrified it. Scientific men who have examined 
it have satisfied themselves that it was exe- 
cuted by no human agency, but that it is a 
photograph produced by the lightning, which 
itself was both the cause of the animal’s ter- 
ror and the means of taking his portrait. 
California will never cease to be a land of 
wonders. Its mountain-ranges, its beautiful 
valleys, its gigantic trees, its falls, cataracts, 
and mountain-summits, in the famous Yosemite 
Valley, its varied climate, from the chill snows 
of its mountains in the north to the torrid 
heats of its southern border, its pure mountain- 
lakes of icy coldness, and its boiling and 
thermal mineral springs of all foul flavors, and 
its geysers, which rival those of the Yellow- 
stone, render it a land of perpetual delights. 
But it has also its forbidding aspects. At 
several points, notably in Napa County, in the 
valley where the Geysers are situated, in 
Crane Valley, and in the region of Owen’s 
Lake and River, near the confines of Fresno, 
Tulare, and Inyo Counties, there are volcanic 
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regions which in their hideous noises, their 
barrenness and desolation, and the frowning 
and sometimes trembling cliffs, give the trav- 
eller a vivid idea of the horrors of Bunyan’s 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. All these 
regions, and particularly the last named, have 
given evidence for some time past of the re- 
vivification of voleanic action. In February, 
1872, this section in the neighborhood of 
Owen's River and Lake has been the scene of 
the most: violent and continuous earthquakes 
and commotions of mountaif, river, lake, 
and plain, ever witnessed in the United States 
since their first settlement. It was computed 
that there were over 7,000 distinct shocks of 
earthquake in the space of two weeks; huge 
fissures were rent in the earth, and for a space 
of several miles a perpendicular wall of earth 
was raised where there had previously been a 
plain; a hill of considerable height was moved 
forward some miles; the water of both river 
and lake ebbed almost to dryness, and then re- 
turned in great volume and overflowed the ad- 
jacent country; and the whole country, before 
arren and sulphurous, became infinitely more 
forbidding than it was previous to the earth- 
quake. Thirty or forty persons, and perhaps 
more, were killed; and the sparseness of the 
population prevented a more terrible calamity. 
3. In Mexico, the explorers have found 
little that was new or of special interest during 
the year 1871. The American minister, Hon. 
T. H. Nelson, has transmitted to Governor Ba- 
ker, of Indiana, for the library of that State, a 
very accurate and carefully-moulded cast of 
the celebrated “Calendar Stone,” the most 
interesting relic of Aztec civilization, which, 
after being buried for two hundred and sixty- 
nine years, was discovered in December, 1790, 
and for preservation built into one of the but- 
tresses of the cathedral in the city of Mexico. 
The material of the calendar stone is an ex- 
ceedingly hard species of basalt, found only at 
a great distance from the city of Mexico. It 
is 11 feet 8 inches in diameter, and about 2 feet 
6 inches in thickness. It is the only record 
preserved of the Aztec method of computing 
time, a method found to correspond very closely 
with that of the Yncas of Peru. ~ 
The Aztec civil year consisted of eighteen 
months of twenty days each, to which were 
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added five complementary days, that were not 
considered as belonging to any month, and 
were regarded as unlucky by the Aztecs. At 
the expiration of each cycle of fifty-two years, 
twelve days and a half were interpolated to 
compensate for the six hours annually lost. 
The conclusion of each cycle was a memo- 


rable event in Aztec annals, The perpetual — 


fires in the temples, and all the fires in private 
dwellings, were extinguished; they destroyed 
much property, and literally “clothed them- 
selves in sackcloth and ashes.” At midnight 


of the first day of the new cycle, imposing _ 


religious ceremonies were celebrated by the 
people in mass, including the sacrifice of human 
victims, and the lighting of a new fire by fric- 
tion from a wooden shield placed on the breast 
of a victim. The fire was then communicated 


to torches borne by thousands of runners, who. 


conveyed it to the remotest settlements of the 
Aztec Empire. 
these several items of the day, the number of 


The “Calendar. Stone” has 


the months, the complementary days, and the ) 


period of the cycle, represented in sculptured 
hieroglyphics on its face. . 
_4, CentraL America.—The attention of the 
Central American States has been occupied 
during 1871, as during the preceding year, in 


the effort to demonstrate the practicability of — 


the several proposed routes for a ship-canal 
between the Atlantic and Pacific; or, failing 


this, of another railway route competing suc- — 


cessfully with that 7a Aspinwall and Panama, 
No great progress has been made during the 
year, but, in the early months of 1872, Presi- 
dent Grant appointed a scientific commission 


to examine and investigate carefully all the — 
known facts in regard to these various routes, __ 


and report whether any of them were feasible, 


and the probable cost of construction. In the — 4 


previous volumes of the ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA — 


the surveys of several of these routes have 
been described, and their feasibility discussed ; 


but it may not be amiss to give here a table, — 
prepared by Dr. Moritz Wagner, of the several 


routes, with the length of canal required, and 
the height of the water-shed to be cut through 


or tunnelled; premising, however, that-other 


considerations than these must, in some cases 
at least, enter into the question of making up 
an opinion as to the best route. ee 


Length of Height of © 
NAME OF ROUTE, canalization in | water-shed in 
miles. 1 feet, + ee 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec ; : 
PONG DA ea ACR SL bit hic cia biddcvskch <ebbie ead icp s+ oblalh > wirlhdaitinw sinw rhein yd piategeincee 150 684 
RS UE Eildhn' n'a, dg'4'b\0, diam vind 's cigw elke, ebb eocicnee hes CermE red ao's'+ ho sats separ eas ete es 150 780 
Isthmus of Nicaragua: 
From the mouth of San Juan River to Salinas Bay ............ cess seceseweeeeeeeweeniee 142.5 270 
Through the : 
HOMIAIO; ale Saraeictam Ciaeemre tcp co cac creche thee ccescctsweeus alt tsnenteent tee san avnm i) a 210 
alt SUM OTAIET: cote Th eee bb oth Suk aN de. hake. Selle LRT deaths Weld Cae pentie de 154.67 540 
Isthmus of Panama : 
Route between Limon or Navy Bay and the Gulf of Panama* .........-...-s-esereeeees 47.5 262 
San Blas and the CHepo BAVOr. i ovis ceeds cece osescccceeowasdescwddssvoct est cdeMwouMenn 30.5 + 6802 
Darien sy: s eetbie ORL E He DUES 5S isi id's « said vivie'e « » alnsidis's lbwip sialiee # accep leis beeresats oan 46? 800 ? 
Between Caledonia Bay and the ins of San Miguel : 
In the Province of Cleves, between the middle branch of the Atrato River and the 
mouth of the Jurador River........0..4.ce. eee eeeees 48 506 


Tere eee ee eee eee eee eee 


* This is substantially the route of the Panama Railroad. 
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a 
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5. West Inpies.—The southern shore of the 
Caribbean Sea, as well as the coasts of some of 
the larger of the southern islands of the West 
Indian Archipelago, was surveyed in 1871 
under the direction of the English Admiralty, 
and accurate charts made. 

R. H. Major, Esq., one of the secretaries of 
the Royal Geographical Society, read a paper 
at their meeting, May 8, 1871, in which he 
detailed the result of his investigations in re- 
gard to the island on which Columbus first 
Janded in 1492. The great navigator recorded 
that the island was called by the Indians Gua- 
nahani, and that he gave it the name of San 
Salvador. The historians have differed mate- 
rially as to which of the Bahamas was entitled 
to this honor. Navarrete and some others 
believed it to be the Great Turk, the northern- 
most of the Turk Islands; Washington Irving 
and Humboldt pronounced in favor of Cat 
Island, which has been called on the maps San 
Salvador ; Senhor de Varnhagen puts in a claim 
for Mayagnana; while Mufioz, Captain Becher, 
and Mr. Major, were convinced that Watling’s 
Island was the true Guanahani, This result 
is attained by Mr. Major from an independent 
study of Columbus’s diary, from Herrera’s map 
of the Bahamas, published in 1601, and from 
the arguments of Mufioz, which have not been 
refuted by any writer on the subject. 

IY. Soura Amertoa.—In the Annvat Oy- 
oLopapi1A for the year 1870, an account was 
given of a remarkable water-fall in British 
Guiana, called the Great Kaieteur, situated on 
the river Potaro, an affluent of the Essequibo. 
This fall, as well as some others in the Potaro, 
was described by the discoverer as formed by 
the precipitation of that river over the edge 
of the sandstone table-land of the interior into 
the lower country of the Essequibo Valley. A 
subsequent careful, exploration ordered by 
Governor Scott evolved the following facts in 
regard to it: The head of the fall is 1,130 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its width is 370 
feet at the top of the fall. The total height is 
822 feet. or the first 741 feet the water falls 
as &@ perpendicular column into a basin below, 
from which it continues its downward course 
over a sloping cataract in front, 81 feet in 
height, and through the interstices of great 
blocks of rock to the river-bed below. The 
scenery and vegetation around jit are full of 
beauty. Mr. J. G. Sawkins, the director of 
the Geological Survey of British Guiana, de-: 
scribed, in connection with the paper on the 
Kaieteur Fall, a very peculiar mountain of the 
same region, Mount Roraima, first visited by 
Schomburgk. It is a huge mass of light-red 
sandstone rock, 18 miles in length, with per- 
pendicular sides and perfectly level summit, 
rising 7,500 feet above.the level of the sea. 
The flanks, forming bare, vertical walls, 1,500 
feet high, are insurmountable; but the sum- 
mit is known to be the source of several 
streams which leap from the edge of the pla- 
tean in magnificent cascades, and flow in dif- 
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ferent ways to feed the Essequibo, the Orinoco, 
and the Amazons. 

In Peru the trans-Andean rivers are still 
undergoing investigation to ascertain the best 
route and the river navigable to the highest 
point to furnish an outlet for the products of 
the western slope of Peru to the markets of 
Europe and the United States. The Perene 
and Pachitea Rivers Expedition (see AnnuUAL 
OCyrctorap1a for 1870) is still continued, and 
Mr. Arthur Wetherman has been engaged in 
surveying the Utcubamba. - 

Bolivia and the interior of Brazil are equally 
interested in a somewhat similar exploration 
going on farther south, the survey of the rap- 
ids of the Madeira River undertaken by Messrs. 
Joseph and Francis Keller, engineers in the 
employ of the Brazilian Government. The 
object of these surveys was to ascertain what 
engineering works would be necessary in order 
to overcome the obstacles which these rapids 
offer to rapid communication between the At- 
lantic and the interior provinces of Brazil and 
the greater part of Bolivia.. According to the 
survey of the Messrs. Keller, there are no fewer 
than 18 cataracts and rapids in succession on 
the Madeira, obstructing navigation between 
the Mamore and the Amazons, having a total 
fall of water of 2284 feet in an extent of nearly 
230 miles. They recommend a railway as the 
best means of avoiding these great obstacles. 
The importance of opening some route of com- 
munication with the Atlantic, which shall be 
both speedy and comparatively inexpensive, 
can hardly be overstated. At the meeting of 
the British Association in 1871, Mr. O. R. 
Markham, one of the secretaries of the Royal 
Geographical Society, stated that ‘‘the cost of 
taking a tou of merchandise from Cuzco, the 
capital of the Yneas, or from La Paz, the com- 
mercial capital of Bolivia, to England, is about 
£40 ($200), the time five months. Under such 
conditions, no produce but gold, silver, and cin- 
chona-bark, would pay the expense of transit.” 
By theroute of the Madeira and Amazons 
“this voyage of five months will be reduced to 
six weeks,” while the expense would be lessened 
in an equal proportion. The traffic between 
this region, now almost secluded from com- 
merce, and our American ports, would be enor- 
mously increased, and, as the cost. of freight 
would be less than to Liverpool, we might rea- 
sonably hope to take the larger share of the 
trade. 

Prof. 0. F. Hartt is still engaged in his explo- 
rations in Brazil, and these, though mainly per- 
taining to zoology and paleontology, will still 
inure, indirectly at least, to the benefit of ge- 
ography. | 

The Argentine Republic, under the vigorous 
and enlightened administration of President 
Sarmiento, is making rapid progress in civiliza- 
tion, industry, and the arts. Railroads, educa- 
tion, and industrial, mechanical, and agricul- 
tural exhibitions, are being pushed forward in 
the various provinces, and the locomotive now 
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plies over the vast pampas where three or four 
years ago only the fierce and savage Indian 
tribes and the. half-civilized guacho held 
sway, and human life was in constant peril. 
Railroads are now in progress to the remotest 
provinces, and the effort is being made to con- 
nect the railroad system of the confederation 
with that of Chili. A few years of such reso- 
lute progress and improvement will place the 
Argentine Confederation in the front rank of 
the South American states. 

We have nothing of geographical interest to 
report from Chili, except a new and appar- 
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ently more minutely accurate measurement of 
the height, and calculation of the latitude and 
longitude of the principal summits and moun- 
tain-passes of the Chilenian Andes south of 32° 
south latitude. We doubt if, in our time, the 
vexed question of the height of some of these 
summits will ever be definitively settled; but 
these tables, prepared by Prof. E. Rossetti, an 
Italian geographer and civil engineer connected 
with the trans-Andean railroad surveys in 1870, 
may be regarded as a nearer approximation 
to accuracy than any of those which have pre- 
ceded them : 


PEAKS, South Istitude, | poet loneitude | sreicnt in feet. | Height of snow-line in feet 

MONDE ACONCACTM, oi, os 's:0s\04 sind pacieriivic sep ds aie ala 32° 41” 69° 58 3/7 23,167 15,255 
Mount Juncal............. sr § yO OE sign, G8 ----| 83 9 457 | %O 2 23 20,143 14,916 
Mount del Plom0............cceccceceeeeses Scecet] Ol ae 70.14 83 RGSQee ip A S ae, 
Mount Tupungato......... abide ois tikes Bisa seceeee.| 83 24 80 69 51 25 20,943 14,577 
Volcano of San José........ Paice untied § tanh oe vee.| 33 41 69 52 20 20,655 14,407 
Volcano of Mayp6...........cccccccecscencs seeeee| od 59 69 53 18,252 14,340 
Peak of San Francisco........ eviehwiods oacar oy ph Om Me 69 40? 17,564? 14,271 
Mount of the Stony Cross.........csescceeceseees 34 11? 69 40? 17,696 4238 
Mount de la Paloma................ Be A iyi ili See) "0 3 ? Riss 
Mount San Lorenzo.............++.. a, Celle Manca NOeuee? 69 89°? 13,631 ? Oe 
Mount San Piedro Nolasco......... peat dice oduidein| Besa 69 40? 2,819 fod |e ais! te eee 
Mount of the Crosses ........ neitetaete tt aac nag es ty 84 27 "0 2 ? 12,713 
Mount of Pefia Solen.............c.ceccseececes --| 84 30? 70 10? bt io Roa capa miana 2) py 288 
Volcano of Tinguiririca, or Morro del Azufre....| 34 49 70 238 15,180 12,543 : 
Peak of Santa Helena............... setesta tneece 35 9 70 81? ere Gn Pres oe : 
Volcano of Peteroa, or del Planchon.............. 35 12 26 70 85 21 12,255 11,187 * 
Mount Colorado..............+ PF LAGE hare Wonks -| 85 1730 70 87 28 BB408 ee ee ee : 
Little Descabezado............ edalbibisbdlites taka 35 29 "0 37 11,028 8,475 . 
Descabezado...........+25 Saperra Tp isis Cee se oe 35 33 "0 49 gb 2S alll chee (MRS: be SP eS ., 
Mount del Campanario........... CR RE Te 35 57 70 12,743 7,628 
Volcano of the Yaguas..... pier piles » Got aliaicoedanwe 35. 59 70 55 11,719 b.'3i6 
Mount del Chorreo...........ceesseeees Dirhasie's ie. Aele 86 47 "1 14 ? 6,712 
VOICERO OF ODTAI oaicleriasicicelee Soled cow dec'ee ca vee 86 48° val 9,759 6,611 
Mount de la Polcura.,... 86 55 W1 19 DAVE > ud ba ofl Ree ete 
Volcano of Antuco...... eR ames eeas spabbstelaae) coat Tae 71 26 9,218 7,628 
Volcano of Villarica.............025 nis ees Kee eat 89 10:9 "1 8? 16,526 ? 5,424 
Voleand of Osorno. c5 5 5.25. 02s eis Fava dis. Seach 41 8? 82 30? 7,804 ? 4,407 

MOUNTAIN-PASSES, South latitude. Faker story Height in feet. | Connecting the provinces of 
Cumbre, or Uspallata Pass..... gates oh Ushi ee Webs | hie O04 70° 12,913 Mendoza & Aconcagua, 
Pass of Dehesa, ORM SOPs <aipoh ative neat 83 20 69 53 3,777 “ ** Santiago. 
Pass of the Little Gate of the Peuquenes......... 83 3130” 69 54 237 14,238 & ee x 
Pass of the Stony Cross........ said andy Bibi vies aie BH 69 57 11,679 ae NS a: : 
Pass of Yeso....... paso? <patenigs vob at vbsie sk ah ob 84 25 69 59 2,465 ‘e ** Colchagua. 
Pass of the Little Gate, or Tinguiririca........... 34 45 70 21 0,848 * she 7 
Pass of the Ladies ............... ab 3s tide ales 34 59 70 26 10,170 “ -* . 
The Old Planchon Pass............ babe bbwlehtan aa lee 70 88 28 10,333 “ * Curicé. 
The New Planchon Pass..........-sccscccccscecs 35 230 70 36 7,560 - eT Tie. 
Pass of the Indians, or of the Three Crosses..... "0 42 8,712 © Curicé, & Talca. 
Invernada, or Campanario Pass............ ceeees} 85 40 70 30 ? * Talca, & Maule. 
Pass of Maule........ GRR o leak svetnis vain «SR ans Ge sea] 80,08 40 29 4,438 ** and Maule. 
Chillan, or Nuble Pass,............ bogs betes Maat 86 48 1 «16 ? “6 * Nuble 
Antuco Pass ......../...005. ba oniat sy Was ted ale pace a DOD 1 32 7,468 se +6 Arauco, 
Pass, or Boquet of Villarien.......... i nladnadbiade 39 ? ? Patagonia and Valdivia. 
Pass, or Boquet of Nahuel-Huapi................ 42 ? 2,712 A ee * 


Lieutenant George Chaworth Musters, of the 
Royal Navy of Great Britain, during the year 
1870, explored very thoroughly the whole of 
Patagonia, traversing its entire length from 
south to north, and becoming familiar with 
the numbers, habits, customs, and religion of 
the Tehuelches, the only tribe inhabiting Pata- 
gonia proper, and early in 1872 published a 
very interesting account of his observations. 
He estimates the entire number of the Te- 
huelches as not over 8,500, of whom 560 are 
fighting-men. The Pehuelches, the tribe liy- 
ing north of the Rio Negro, and differing from 
the Tehuelches in language, religion, and cus- 


toms, though bearing some resemblance to 
them in stature and appearance, number about 
as many more. The Tehuelches are of good 
stature, though not so’ gigantic as they have 
been represented, The average height is five 
feet ten inches or thereabouts, but they are 
remarkable for the breadth of their chests and 
shoulders, and for great muscular power in 
the arms, and in these respects the women 
are nearly equal to the men, The country 
abounds in game: the guanaco, the American 
ostrich, and the puma or tiger-cat, are the largest - 
wild animals, and their flesh is the principal 
food of the natives, who catch them with the 


lasso, though they also eat at their feasts the 
flesh of their horses, of which they possess 
considerable numbers. They have no written 
language, and of course no literature, but their 
memories are wonderful, and there is a mass 
of interesting tradition which could be gath- 
ered up by any one who had won their confi- 
dence. They do not worship idols, though 
they salute the new moon, and have some 
belief in tutelary spirits of caves, forests, lakes, 
and valleys, somewhat akin to the Dryads and 
Naiads of the old Greek mythology, from 
whom they ask blessings. _ Setebos, so long be- 
lieved to be the name of their principal divin- 
ity, is, Lieutenant Musters says, only the name 
of a tutelary spirit of the caverns. They be- 
lieve in a Good Spirit, but their active worship 
consists in propitiating the Evil Spirit, which 
they call Gualichu, and to which they sacrifice 
mares.. They make no representation, either 
in the way of idol or picture, of either the 
good or eyil spirit. The clothing of both sexes 
consists of dressed guanaco-skins, ornamented 
in various patterns for outer garments, while, 
for under-clothing, they wear cotton or Jinen 
chiripas, and boots of horse-skin with the hair 
on. They formerly wore coats-of-mail of cow- 
hide with metal bosses, but, since they became 
acquainted with the use of fire-arms, they have 
thrown them aside. Lieutenant Musters rep- 
resents them as an affectionate and generally 
good-tempered race, though liable to sudden 
fits of passion. 

__Y. Evrorz.—Aside from the nautical sur- 

“veys already alluded to, and the trigonometrical 
surveys which have been in progress for many 
years past in most of the countries of Europe, 
there has been but little of special geograph- 
ical interest to record. The war between 
France and Germany, and the civil war be- 
tween the French Provisional Government 
and the Commune in Paris, with sympathetic 
outbreaks in other cities, and the necessity on 
the part of the German Government for keep- 
ing a large army of occupation in France, pre- 
vented, during the first half of the year, the 
prosecution of scientific researches in either 
study; and, though the French Société de Géo- 
graphie has maintained its meetings during the 
last half of the year, they have not been fruit- 
ful in great results. The Mont Cenis Tunnel 
through the Alps, connecting Bardonneche and 
Fourneaux, a distance of 74 miles, which had 
been fourteen years in progress, was completed 
and formally opened, a train passing through 
it in twenty minutes, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1871. The cost of the tunnel was about 
$13,000,000. At the highest point it is 4,877 
feet above the sea, and 3,480 below the crest 
of the mountain overhead. 

_ Archeology is near akin to geography, and 
often contributes essentially to our knowledge 
‘of ancient geographical sites and facts; it is, 
therefore, pertinent to our subject to say that, 
since the addition of the States of the Church 
and the city of Rome to the Italian kingdom 
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in September, 1870, archeological explora- 
tions in regard to ancient sites and buildings 
in Rome and Ostia have received a new im- 
pulse, and that the Italian Government is pros- 
ecuting them liberally and systematically, and 
with very gratifying results. Separate explo- 
rations are also being pushed by the British 
Archzological Institute, and it has been deter- 
mined to dredge very thoroughly, and to as 
great a depth as may be necessary, the bed of 
the Tiber, whose yellow sands are known to 
conceal great quantities of valuables in the 
way of statues, bronzes, and even precious 
gems, and gold and silver. And, in connection 
with these explorations, we may with pro- 
priety notice a work, recently published in Eng- 
land and republished here, ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” 
by Augustus J. O. Hare, a work which is not 
only exhaustive in regard to the geography, 
but the history, incidents, and legends of Rome, 
and the best and only complete guide to all its 
places of interest and attraction. This is high 
praise, but it is deserved, and is corroborated 
by all who have had occasion to use the work. 
The new edition, greatly enlarged, of Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘‘ Pre-Historic Times,” is also a most 
valuable addition, both to European archeol- 
ogy and its ancient geography, and shows his 
unwearied diligence in collecting facts. 

VI. Asta.—On this vast continent the work 
of geographical exploration and discovery goes 
on unceasingly. The Russians on the north 
and in Central Asia, the British explorers on 
the south and approximating to their north- 
ern neighbors in the central districts, the 
French on the east, the Americans and Dutch 
on the southeast, and English, French, Ger- 
mans, and Americans on the west, are each 
emulating the other in zeal, and each striving 
to win new laurels in geographic discovery. 
Beginning with the west, as nearest to the 
European boundary, we have to record: The 
island of Cyprus has been very thoroughly ex- 
plored by our enterprising and accomplished 
consul, General di Cesnola; many of its an- 
cient sites, long lost, have been rediscovered ; 
and images, idols, and antiquities, of Pheenician, 
Greek, and Roman origin exhumed. General 
di Cesnola’s antiquarian collection is one of 
great extent and beauty, and should be secured 
for some of our new museums of art. The 
Palestine Exploration Fund Committee has 
been reénforced by an American committee, 
who have raised a considerable amount, and 
have sent some valuable assistance in the way 

*of explorers. Their labors in various direc- 
tions during the year have been constant, and 
they have accomplished much in the way of 
discovery. Among the most interesting of 
these discoveries are those of Mr. E. H. Palmer, 
in ancient Moab, the Negeb, or “south coun- 
try” of the Bible, the Tih Desert, and the 
peninsula of Sinai, which he has embodied in 
a valuable work on “The Desert of the Exo- 
dus,” published in the beginning of 1872; the 
finding of three other inscribed stones in the 
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Moabite country, which, though apparently of 
Nabathean origin, and so much later than the 
original Moabite stone, which was Semitic, yet 
possess considerable importance and value. 
Count Ganneau, a French nobleman, who has 
entered very earnestly into the investigation 
of these antiquities, writes from Jerusalem, 
May 30, 1871, that he has discovered, on the 
site of the temple built by Herod, a stela, or 
notice, in Greek and Latin, of the kind de- 
scribed by Josephus, intended to warn stran- 
gers against intruding into the “holy place” 
under penalty of death. This holy place was 
surrounded by a wrought balustrade of stone, 
about three cubits in height, above which, at 
suitable intervals, these ste/as, or notices, were 
posted. Count Ganneau thinks, and probably 
truly, that it was the law whose penalty was 
death, referred to in these stelas, that the Jews 
accused Paul (untruly, as appeared in the 
sequel) of having violated (Acts xxi. 26, etc.), 
and that they wished to put him to death in 
consequence. Further explorations in the 
Sinaitic peninsula confirm the views advanced 
of late in regard to the true Mount Sinai. 
The new (fourth) volume of the ‘Cyclopedia 
of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature,” extending from H to J, has em- 
bodied many of the most recent results of the 
Palestine explorations. 

Omitting many particulars of minor interest 
in regard to the stone towers of ancient Syria, 
the late discoveries in the Caucasus, and the 
extensive petroleum-wells of the Oaspian and 
Aral Seas, we must devote a portion of our 
remaining space to the discoveries made in 
Eastern Toorkistan, and especially in the vicin- 
ity of the Pamir Steppe, and the cities of Kash- 
gar, Yarkand, Yassin, and Gilgit. We have 
already spoken of the murder of Mr. Hayward, 
one of the most gallant of the Asiatic explorers 
sent out by the Royal Geographical Society, 
which oecarred in July, 1870. The Maharajah 
of Cashmere exerted himself to obtain the 
body of Mr. Hayward, and succeeded in driv- 
ing his murderer from Yassin, but had not been 
able to secure his punishment. Two other ex- 
pr Mr. Forsyth and Mr. R. B. Shaw, who 

ad previously penetrated into Eastern Toor- 
kistan, revisited it subsequent to Mr. Hayward’s 
murder, and reached Yarkand and Kashgar, 
though the point at which they passed the Pa- 
mir Steppe, or their experiences in that some- 
what perilous journey in winter, are not fully 
related. Mr. Shaw, who was appointed, soon . 
after his journey, British commissioner in 
Ladak, sent home a very interesting account 
of his journey, and numerous valuable speci- 
mens and papers. He described very minutely 
the course of the Shayok, a large river, a trib- 
utary of the Indus, which, in its course through 
the mountain-gorges and the borders of the 
Pamir Steppe, flows through cafions almost as 
formidable as those of the Colorado of the 
West. He returned over the Karakorum Pass. 
From his observations the latitude of Yarkand 
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has been found to be 88° 24’ 80” north, and the 
longitude, which has been a somewhat dis- 
puted question, 77° 14’ 45” east of Greenwich. 
Mr. Shaw has, since the beginning of 1872, 
published a narrative of his journey to High 
Tartary, which is full of interest. The most 
important journey of exploration, however, 
which has been made into this interesting re- 
gion is that of one of Captain Montgomerie’s 
Mohammedan pundits, known as ‘“‘the Mirza,” 
who, after careful training, set out from Cabul 
in 1869, and, taking the same route which 
Marco Polo followed six centuries ago, and 
which no traveller, except Lieutenant Wood, 
in 1841, had since attempted, followed the 
valley of.the Upper Oxus from the junction of 
the two arms of the river at the foot of Penga, 
to the source of the left branch in the Pamir 
Lake, crossing the province of Sarik-kul to 
Tash-kurgan, and thence mounting to the 
water-shed of the Pamir Steppe, 13,300 feet 
above the level of the sea. Soon after pass- 
ing the water-shed, he came upon one of the 
affluents of the Yarkand River, which he fol- 
lowed in its precipitous course to the vicinity 
of Kashgar. He was detained for some time at 
Kashgar by the jealousy of the Atalik Ghazi, 
but was finally permitted to go to Yarkan 
whence he made his way to Léh, the capi 
i Ladak, and thence to Cashmere and British 

dia.) 3? 

Below we give the latitude, longitude, an 
elevation above the sea of the most important 
points in East Toorkistan, as ascertained by the 
observations of Mr. Hayward, Mr. Shaw, and 
the Mirza. 


PLACE, 


N. Tat. Sesaumetats, feet. _ 

hess has Bas wisip aieaain oe 89° 207 "6° 117 4,536 
Janghissar ........-.000. 88 52 "6 18 4,690 
fehl oi ke ta. Sede 88 40 76 46° 391 
Karchalik, .1..s-sesdbecs 87 55 "% 42 5,118 
OPORTO './2.2. te cteawe 87 31 % 05 6,403 
Sand sha iicesivss Apeekle «8 37 «15 % 47 6,868 
Valley of the Sandshu and Arpalak Rivers. — 
KabrisefA te iiss Aetee 87° 097 "8° 417 8,129 
Kasil Aghiln ics ic sites 37 06 "8 52 iar 
"PRIM, icses Shs odanfe Win dine kee 86 56 "8 84 8,85: 
Kitchik-julak ........... 26 46 "8 35 11,852 
Valley of the Karakash River. f 

Southern Slope of Sand- te 
shu Pass..... SE Sas 86° 48%» 8° 847 14,666 
Shadulapiess siiscesey cadesy 86 21 ‘.%8 18 i 

MORES Scie swie's ce onia has 86 19 "8 50 13, 
WANGAHE ss oceweves'e ses $5" 55 19 26 14,247 
Pintshimie sss ye SN ve ve 85 48... 8 5S 15.647 
sil-shilga........-.+++. 85 17 79 OL . 16,546 
Source of the Yarkand o>; 
MOP die ib sts PES wl B4 16,730 
Kufelong.........-....+. 86 06 7 58 14,651 
Between the Upper Yarkand and the Karakash Rivers. 
Kiitshishkun........0.0. 86° 257 48° 057 14,147 
HECl on vos vhn-nhavesarnk eee We "8 15 13,929 
Stget Pass....:...6.c.e> 86 07 "8 16 17,835 
Ake et aa apie 85. 5S % 15> 15.402 
rea ae 35 89 78:18 17,236 
From Léh to the Karakash River, 

SLi ahced inthacte Mba cut 84° 067 7° 15? 11,532 
MAL ¢ Go lvlcb whine km ihee 34 02 78 138 13,229 
Masimik Pass.......... 84 05 "8 39 18,724 
Kala ae Pom eters ta: i zy ee 
Peter ee eae a "9 11 17.950 
Somah Lam.......ccceee ceee ss ee eee 6,965 


ee 
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PASSES OVER THE KARAKORUM (80 CALLED) AND KUEN-LUN RANGES IN EAST TOORKISTAN. 


CHARACTER OF PASS. 


“NAME oF pass. —_ [Height In ROUTE. 
Shang-La......---.esces 
layas, 
OE ae 
the valley of Shang-Shenmo. 
DEN w oiba comace ghaaninwes 
Shang Lang, or Shang () 
Shenmo........... range of the Karakorum, to the Ling-si-Thung 
platea 
Karatagh.... 
into the Yarkand Valle 
Turet.acsed smadea send he 18,237 |From Aktagh over the Ak 
Kirghis Bids fe 
Yangi.... pee 
the W. Kuen-Liin into the valley of the 
River 
BAUCSUR -.cccigs conse 2 
to Sandshu. 
Kilian......ssscseoseres 
Shutshu eeeeoe @eereeeeetes 
ian range to Sandshu Valley. 
Karakorum -| 18,817 |From Ladaik 
korum into East Toorkistan. 


18,368 |From Léh to Tanksi, over Kilas Chain of Hima-|Somewhat difficult. 


16,612 |From the Karakash Valley over the Kilian range/Difficult. 


over the highest chain of the Kara-|Easy. 


Passable for 
laden horses and yaks, 


y 
18,457 |Over the northern chain, from Lake Pangong to/Easy. Passable for artillery. 
17,859 ae ogee Thue plateau to the Karakash|/Very easy. May be passed with 


artillery-trains. 


Valley. 
18.839 From Shang-Shenmo Valley over the highest/Easy. Artillery can pass. 
4 


u. 
-+ 17,953 |From Karakash Valley, over the Karatagh Chain|Very easy ; suitable for artillery, 
legh Chain to Shadula oat Passable for beasts of bur- 


in Karakash, en, 
+| 17,092 oii  poredoeay to Kirghis Shangal in the Yarkand|Difficult, but passable for beasts 


of burden. 


alley. 
-| 16,500 |From Kulu-Nuldi; in the Yarkand bp PB mgr Convenient for artillery- 


snaf} trains 


Scarcely passable for 
aes ; not for other beasts of 
urden, 


17,200 wry bf et ie Valley over the Kilian Chain epee ; Scarcely passable for 
te) n. yaks, 
11,847 |From the Arpalak Valley over a spur of the Kil-/Somewhat difficult, though pass- 


able for beasts of burden. 
Passable either for beasts 
of burden, or for artillery. 


We have already given the latitude and 
longitude of Yarkand, as determined by Mr. 
Shaw’s observations. Its height above the sea 
level is 4,384 feet. ; 

Manchooria.—On the 13th of April, 1870, the 
Archimandrite of the Greek Church (an office 
analogous to that of Vicar-General in the Latin 
Ohurch) at Peking, M. Palladius, an eminent 


_ geographer and ethnologist, set out from Pe- 


king under the instructions of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society for a tour of ex- 
plorationin Manchooria. During this journey, 
which occupied nearly a year, he traversed the 
whole country from south to north via Mouk- 
den, Kirin, Petuna, Tsitsihar, Mergen, and 
Argun, a distance of nearly a thousand miles 
through an almost entirely unknown country. 
Steaming down the Amoor, he next ascended 
the Oussouri River to Lake Khinka, and cross- 
ing the portage arrived at the Russian port of 
Viadevostok, on the shores of the Pacific, 
During this long journey he devoted much 
time and attention to the study of the lan- 
guages and traditions of the native tribes of 

anchooria, and the architectural traces of 
ancient civilization, thus opening a new line 
of investigation relative to the original seats 
and migrations of the old tribes, which have 
exerted so powerful an influence on Chinese 
development. 

In China, the Baron von Richthofen, a Prus- 
sian geologist and geographer, whose impor- 
tant contributions to our American geology 
during the last five or six years will be remem- 
bered, attempted and completed, in 1870~71, 
at the instance and under the patronage of the 
merchants of Shanghai, a journey overland 
from Oanton, by way of Hankow, to Peking, 
thus traversing from south to north the entire 
length of Central China, and exploring the 
vast coal-fields there, of whose existence our 


own Prof. Pumpelly had already given us 
some account. The baron estimates the coal- 
field of Shan-si to be considerably greater than 
that of Pennsylvania, and to be capable of 
supplying the whole world, at the present rate 
of consumption, for thousands of years to 
come. As an illustration of the thickness and 
extent of these carboniferous beds, he says 
that, were a railway ever to be constructed in 
that region it would be tunnelled for miles 
through the coal-beds. Iron is also very plenti- 
ful in this region; yet, owing to the unskilful- 
ness of the natives in mining, the lack of good 
roads, and of means of transportation, the 
smelting of it is too costly for profit. He at- 
tributes the deterioration of the climate of 
this region to the destruction of the forests for ~ 
fuel, while beneath their feet were the rich- 
est and most easily-worked coal-fields in the 
world. 

In Burmah the problem of a railway con- 
nection with Southwestern China by way of 
Bhamo and the Irrawadi River is still receiving 
attention. Major Sladen, the British resident 
at Mandelay, the capital of Burmah, explored 
this route in 1870~’71, penetrating as far as 
Momein, in the Chinese province of Yunnan, 
and reports the project as feasible. 

VIL. ArricaA.—This continent, usually so full 
of interestsfor the geographer, offered during 
the year 1871 but little that was new in the 
way of discovery. Sir J. D. Hooker explored 
the Maroccan Atlas range to a limited extent, 
but, beyond determining the height of a few 
inconsiderable summits, his results were 
mostly negative; the mountains were barren 
or scantily covered with vegetation, the people 
hostile, and the climate detestable. Farther 
east, explorers who attempted the same range 
in Tripoli and Tunis found no better en- 
couragement. Sir Samuel Baker, now an 
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Egyptian pacha, was making but slow progress 
with his little army in exploring the Giraffe 
Arm of the White Nile, but at last accounts 
had reached Gondokoro, and was pushing on 
to the Albert Nyanza. 

Dr. Livingstone has been heard from, but in 
a singularly indefinite way, and never except 
at old dates or through intermediates, An- 
other expedition lfas been fitted out in Eng- 
land to go in search of him, and an enterpris- 
ing American newspaper professes to have sent, 
on its own account, one of its correspondents 
to find and relieve him; but as yet he is 
supposed to be in the vicinity of Lake Tang- 
anyika. 

Dr. Schweinfurth, a German explorer, of 
whom we have in former volumes given some 
account, has made his way to the west of the 
Lake Albert Nyanza, and 210 miles west of 
the White Nile, but does not confirm Piaggia’s 
rumor of a great lake so far to the west. At 
the latest reports he had discovered a river, 
the Uelle, flowing westward, and probably into 
Lake Chad, showing that he had crossed the 
water-shed of the White Nile westward. He 
had also visited the country of the Nyam- 
Nyams, reputed cannibals, but found their pro- 
pensities for human fiesh had been greatly. 
overrated. 

In South Central Africa, the celebrated 
German traveller, Carl Mauch, is still exploring 
the regions of gold and diamonds in the Trans- 
vaal Republic and Basuto-Land, and has add- 
ed to his fame by the development of new 
gold-fields. There are also reports more full 
than have been previously given of explora- 
tions of this region by Mr. Thomas Baines in 
1868-69. The existence of valuable diamonds 
and of gold deposits in large quantities be- 
tween the Limpopo and Zambezi rivers, and 
on their affluents, does not any longer admit of 
* a question; but the country is so wild, the 
climate so bad, and the facilities of transporta- 
tion so slight, that it will be long before it 
competes, so fairly as its intrinsic merits would 
justify, with the gold-fields of Australia, or of 
our own Pacific and Central gold-regions, 

VIL. Avsrrarta.—There is little of interest 
to record respecting this island continent. 
Explorations in the interests of settlement 
have been made into the interior in directions 
not heretofore attempted, and it has been 
found that, so far from being a burning desert 
whose rivers all disappeared in the. thirsty 
sands, much of it is a well-watered, fertile, and 
productive country. 

IX. Potynesta.—In New Zealand, the em- 
inent geologist, Dr. Haast, has continued his 
investigations, and they are now nearly com- 
pleted, when the physical features of the two 
islands which go to make up this colony will 
be as thoroughly known as those of any of our 
own States. Some explorations have also 
been attempted in Papua or New Guinea, but 
the natives are too hostile to permit much in- 
vestigation, 
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The New Caledonia group, nominally belong- 
ing to France, but in which an almost constant 
warfare with the fierce, robust cannibal-island- 
ers has been necessary from its first occupation 
by the French in 1853, has recently attracted 
considerable attention, and the published nar- 
ratives of several scientific explorers have led 
to inquiry as to its desirableness for settle- 
ment. The islands, like most of the Polyne- 
sian groups, are surrounded by coral-reefs, 
and but for the frequent breaks in these reefs 
it would be impossible for ships to find any 
harbor. New Caledonia, the largest island 


of the group, is about 220 miles long and 


40 wide. It is 600 miles east of Queens- 
land, and nearly 700 north of New Zealand. 
The climate is delightful, except occasional 
typhoons; the island being surrounded by a 
broad sound, inside the reefs, forming nu- 
merous quiet, land-locked harbors, It is well 
watered, and for the most part very fer- 
tile. The plantations of sugar-cane, guava, 
and cotton, flourish abundantly, and are very 
profitable. hs . 
Trepang, or Béche-de-la-mer, an edible sea- 
slug, greatly prized by Chinese epicures, is more 
plentiful there than anywhere else in Ocean- 
ica. It is the home of the sandal-wood tree, 
and its cocoa-nut palms, its melaleucas, and 
other aromatic forest-trees, its stately pines, 
and its exquisitely-beautiful ferns and climbing 
plants, make it an Eden of beauty. There are 
no wild beasts of great size, but the birds excel 
in beauty of plumage and variety those of the 
other islands of the Pacific. Fish are abun- 
dant, but some of them at certain seasons of 
the year are poisonous. The dugong, a species 
of sea-cow belonging to the seal family, of 
great size and somewhat vicious, the shark, 
and many other predatory fish, are numerous. 
The inhabitants are physically among the finest 
specimens of the Polynesian race, with curly 
and frizzled (but not woolly) hair, color be- 
tween an iron-gray and bronze, muscular, 
lithe, and active, and possessed of great pow- 
ers of endurance. They seem to have very 


few religious ideas, but are superstitious in re-— 


gard to evil spirits. Many of them are em- 


ployed on the plantations of the whites, and, 
if well treated, well paid, and fed abundantly 


with taro (bread-fruit), yams, fish, ete., are 


very faithful and industrious; but, if abused 


and maltreated, as too many of them are, they 
are apt. to run away. 


human flesh. They are skilful in all the arts 
of hunting and fishing, and wood-lore, but da 
not manifest much taste for education, though 
a few of them have become very well edu- 


cated, and are now employed in teaching. — 


They are fast dying out, the white men’s vices, 
and the terrible scourge of those islands, con- 
sumption, the result of a scrofulous taint, car- 


rying them off by hundreds, while the wars ~ 


of the nations of different islands with each 
other aid in their depopulation. 


Most of them seem at: 
times to have an uncontrollable longing for 


GEORGIA. 


GEORGIA, The State of Georgia has been 
undergoing a political revolution during the 
year. At the election of 1870, the conserva- 
tive element, including the more substantial 
portion of the native citizens, gained the ascen- 
dency, for the first time, since the reconstruc- 
tion of the State, and immediately began to 
examine into the previous administration of 
public affairs, with a view to inaugurating a 
new policy. <A Legislature was chosen which 
was strongly Democratic in both branches, 
and four of the seven members sent to Con- 
gress were Democrats. Some attempt was 
made at the beginning of the year to prove 
that the elections had not been legally con- 
ducted, or had been accompanied by violence 
or intimidation, and it was at one time appre- 
hended that Congress might be induced to in- 
terfere again; but no action was taken by that 
body on the affairs of the State. The senti- 
ment of hostility to the then existing State ad- 
ministration grew stronger and stronger, and 
before the close of the year succeeded in over- 
throwing it and setting on foot investigations 
and inaugurating new measures which are 
likely to work a complete change. There are 


no definite statistics regarding the material 


condition and progress of the State during the 
year, and we shall content ourselves with 
giving the facts connected with its political 
history as clearly and concisely as the con- 
fused state of all the public records and re- 
ports will admit. 

There were some vague reports of Ku-klux 
outrages in different parts of the State, but 
these were never substantiated sufficiently to 
give evidence of the existence of any disor- 
derly element seriously affecting the peace of 
the Commonwealth, or the welfare of any por- 
tion of the people. The Congressional Inves- 
tigating Committee spent some time in the 
State during the autumn, and the following 
resolutions adopted in the Senate, the General 
Assembly being in session at the time, show 
how the matter was regarded by a majority 
of the dominant party: © 


Whereas, It has been alleged by certain politicians, 
North and South, who esteem the success of the 
party to which they belong, and the accomplishment 
of their politieal purposes, more highly than the 
peace, happiness, and prosperity of the country, that 
there exist in this and.other Southern States cer- 
tain lawless bands of persons commonly called Ku- 
klux, who are banded together for political purposes, 
and are in the habit of committing great outrages 
upon the peaceable and law-abiding inhabitants of 
the country, and that the State courts fail and refuse 
to afford sufficient redress ; and— 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States, at 
the last session, appointed a committee to investigate 
said alleged outrages and violations of law; and— 

Whereas, This Senate is satisfied that no such po- 
litical organization exists in this State, and desires 
to afford said committee all the aid and facilities in 
its power, for the purpose of enabling the said com- 
mittee to arrive at the truth in regard to all the mat- 
ters which it is their duty to investigate; and— 

; eas, The Superior Court Judges of this State 
(a large majority of whom belong to the Republican 
party) preside over the courts of every county in this 
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State, and have ample opportunity of knowing how 
the law is administered and enforced in the various 
parts of the State; and— 

_ Whereas, This Senate is satisfied that a large 
number of witnesses have been called upon to tostily 
before said committee who are not worthy of credit 
before any court or honest community, for the pur- 
pose of making a record, to be used for the accom- 
ante s of certain political ends, which greatly de- 

‘ames the peepis of this State; and— 

Whereas, This Senate is satisfied that the people 
of this State never were, at any time, in the histor 
of this country, more peaceable, quiet, and pe a 
ing than they are now: therefore— 

olved, By this Senate, that we respectfully invite 
the portion of said committee which is now assem- 
bled in this city to summon as witnesses before them 
all of the pa of the Superior Courts of this State. 

Ltesolved, That we pledge ourselves to give to said 
committee and the courts of the country all the aid 
in our power to enable them to investigate any out- 
rage or violations of law which may have been com- 
mitted against the laws of this State or the United 
States, and to bring the guilty parties to speedy jus- 
tice. 


. This invifation was not accepted. 

The most important feature in the history 
of Georgia, for the year 1871, is that which 
relates to its public finances. They have been 
considerably embarrassed on account of the 
somewhat hasty legislation of the last three or 
four years, which pledged the credit of the 
State fora large amount to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads, and for other purposes, and the 
obscurity which exists in the accounts of the 
public bonds, arising from conflicting state- 
ments of the Governor and the State Treas- 
urer, and producing a lack of full confidence 
in the good faith of some of the public officers. 
Prior to the reconstruction of the State, and the - 
accession of Rufus B."Bullock to the Execu- 
tive office, bonds of the State had been issued 
as indicated in the following table: 


Z ee | £2 123 2569 
ween | 2 | 82 | $4 |289| #955 
ISSUED, 8 Es 23 |}338>/3 =4 
. S| fs | 8" | Fans 
1842and 1852| 1872 | $730,250] $44,815| $375,890! $1,106,140 
1842 “ 1843/ 1873 | ~137;000| - 8'220| 331/075| » 468/075 
1844 * 1848] 1874 |  251°500| 16/855] 922'855| 534°355 
1858 fi... .0s 1878 | 100,000] 6,000! 306,000;  406°000 
1859 ...0... 1829 | 200,000; 12/000 300/000; 50°00 
1860 ..... 72 1880 | 200,000] 121000} 288°000| 488,000 
1861. 1881 | 100/000] 6/000] 276'000| 376,000 
1866......... 8,900,000 270;000| 270000] 4,170;000 
Total debt $5,618,750 | $375,890 


During the administration of Bullock, large 
additions were made to the indebtedness of 
the State. The following statement was made 
Ae iy Treasurer on the 7th of November, 
1871: 


Total State bonded Gebt created before 1868... $5,912,500 
Currency State bonds issued in 1868. $600,000 
Currency State bonds issued in 1870. 2,000,000 


$2,600,000 
Currency bonds of 1868 re- 
turned.cancelled......... $332,000 
Currency bonds of 1870 re- 
turned cancelled......... 500,000 832,000 
Leaves of new currency bonds still out....... 1,768,000 
ereied: forward: i400 vcssdeasd page ase $7,680,500 
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Brought forward.iscspidiiss ohh eaeils Mihae's $7,680,500 
State gold bonds registered in Treasurer's 
office under act approved September 15, 


COREE R EERE EEEHEHEHEHEE HEHEHE EEE HEED 


1,880,000 


roads: Alabama & Chattanooga, 


indorsed and delivered.......... 194,000 - 
Cartersville & Van Wert, indorsed 
and delivered. ..'.. i s0c<rcss0see5 275,000 


Brunswick & Albany. Railroad 
Company, signed, sealed, and de- 
livered to Governor Bullock, ex- 
cept the first that were certified 


to by the Treasurer, in all....... 8,300,000 + 8,'769,000 


$16,329,500 


At the same time, he declared that, besides 
the $3,000,000 of gold bonds issued under the 
act of September 15, 1870, ‘‘Governor Bul- 
lock had other large amounts under the same 
act engrossed and sent to him, but this officer 
does not know what has become of them.” 
On the 1st of January, 1872, he stated the 
amount of State bonds issued up to January, 


1871, as $6,544,500; railroad bonds, $9,153,000; 


currency bonds ont, $1,500,000; gold bonds 
out, $3,000,000; total, $20,197,500, The par- 
ticulars of railroad bonds are stated as fol- 
lows: . 


Macon & Brunswick Railroad.................. $1,900,000 
Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad..... PR. 194,000 
South Georgia & Florida Railroad............. 464,000 
Cartersville & Van Wert Railroad............. 275,000 
Georgia Air-Line Railroad (not Fprk meee che's Re 240,000 
Macon & Brunswick Railroad (additional)... 600,000 
Cherokee, or Cartersville & Van Wert Rail- 
PUA, RACOLORGAN i's wrcae ds cuiet spies mete anieiate 800,000 
Brunswick & Albany Railroad................ 5,180,000 
Tiakals si:ssk hi SP EES ce eats ote $9,153,000 


This statement is somewhat obscure, and 
does not agree with that made at the saine 
time by Governor Conley. The currency bonds 
of 1868 were issued to pay the expenses of the 
Legislature and to meet the interest of bonds 
maturing in the following February. Accord- 
ing to the Governor, these were not intended 
for sale, but were only used as security for 
temporary loans, until they could be met by 
payments from the Treasury. The amounts 
borrowed upon them, he says, have long since 
been refunded, and the bonds, with the excep- 
tion of two hundred and sixty-eight, which 
were deposited in the Treasury to secure the 
school-fund, have been cancelled and returned 
to the Treasurer’s office. With regard to the 
$2,000,000 seven per cent, currency bonds, 
authorized in 1870, the Governor says that 
they “‘were issued by Governor Bullock for 
the purpose of being used. as collateral secu- 
rity upon which to procure temporary loans 
for immediate use, which loans were to be ap- 
eet to the objects mentioned in those acts, 

hese bonds were never intended, and were 
never offered, for sale. They were issued for 
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the simple reason that it required some time 
for the preparation of the steel-engraved gold 
bonds, and the exigencies of the State de- 
manded that funds should be provided at once. 
The distinct understanding with the parties to 
whom they were delivered was, that they were 
not to be placed upon the market at all, but 
were to be held simply as temporary collateral 
for any advances they might make to the State 
until the gold bonds provided for in the act of 
September 15, 1870, could be prepared and sub- 
stituted for them, and that, as soon as such gold 
bonds were substituted, the currency bonds 
were to be cancelled and returned to this De- 
partment.” He further states that $500,000 
of them had been cancelled, and the rest were 
still held by certain New York banks. None of 
them, he says, ‘can be considered as in any way 
a claim against the State, because they were 
cancelled by the substitution of gold bonds,” 
though the holders refused to give them up, on 
the ground that it was not customary to sur- 
render securities until the account was closed. 
The gold bonds authorized by the act of Sep- 
tember 15, 1870, had twenty years to run, and 
bore seven per cent. interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, and were issued for the purpose of meet- 
ing and redeeming all bonds of the State, and 
the coupons whenever due, and “ for such other 
purposes as the General Assembly may direct, 
and to take the place of the currency bonds 
that had been issued for temporary purposes.” 
The entire $3,000,000, with the exception of 
$250,000 used to purchase the capitol building 
at Atlanta, and $100,000 used to purchase the 
Executive mansion, were intrusted to New 
York bankers for sale. A portion of the pro- 
ceeds have been used in the payment of con- 
sols maturing in 1870 and 1871, and to meet 
certain claims on the Western & Atlantic 
Railroad. The act of October 17, 1870, au- 
thorized the Governor to receive from the 
Brunswick & Albany Railroad the whole is- 
sue of its second-mortgage bonds, amountin 
to $10,000 per mile of the road, or $2,850,000 
in the aggregate, and to pay therefor seven 
per cent. State bonds, at the rate of $8,000 per _ 
mile, or $1,880,000 in the aggregate, payable — 
in twenty-five years from December 1, 1869. 
At first, $880,000 of lithographed bonds were _ 
issued, but replaced as soon as possible by en- 
graved bonds, and immediately cancelled. The 
whole amount issued and paid over to the rail- 
road company is $1,800,000, and all the second- 
mortgage bonds of the company, except one 
hundred and sixty-two, have been received in 
exchange, the entire transaction to be com- 
pleted as soon as the road is finished. This 
statement, according to Governor Conley, cov- 
ers every description of bonds issued during 
the administration of Bullock, and makes the 
liabilities of the State incurred durin that 
period only $4,800,000, a part of which was 
occasioned by the redemption of bonds issued 
before his time. The contingent liability of 
the State created during the same period was 
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represented by the indorsement of railroad 
bonds as follows: 


Alabama & Chattanooga..........+-+68 $194,400 
- Brunswick & Albany.....s.0-seseeeese 8,300, 
Cartersville & Van Wert.......+...+«. 275, 
Cherokee Railroad..........-+sseesees 800, 
Macon & Brunswick ..........-+.3..+. 2,150,000 
Georgia Air-Line,.....,.c2-cerseececes 240, 
South Georgia & Florida.............. 464,000 
Totals scekics enue ucininctes oie rie om $6,923,400 


The Cherokee Railroad is now known as the 
Cartersville & Van Wert, the name having 
been changed. Bonds of the Georgia Air-line 
road, indorsed to the amount of $240,000 and 
included in this statement, have been cancelled, 
which leaves $6,683,400 as the contingent lia- 
bility now existing, incurred during the ad- 
ministration of Bullock. According to the 
Governor’s statement, then, the bonded debt 
of Georgia, including that incurred prior to 
1868, is $10,418,750; the contingent liability 
on account of indorsement of railroad bonds, 
$6,683,400. 

Governor Bullock had been frequently ac- 
cused of irregularities in connection with the 
issue and negotiation of State bonds, and there 
was a wide-spread feeling in the State that all 
was not right in the matter, and this again had 
produced an apprehension in the money mar- 
ket that some of these obligations might be 
repudiated on the ground of real or pretended 
illegality. Hence the credit of the State had 
suffered. 

When the Legislature met on the Ist of No- 
vember, the subject taken up with the great- 
“est alacrity was that of the public finances. 
Governor Conley, in his message, had made 
an appeal on behalf of the credit of the 
‘State in these words: “ While I regret that 
our liabilities have been increased to the 
amount already reached, and would advise 
caution upon this subject in the future, 

cannot too strongly impress upon you the 
convictions of my own mind as to the impor- 
tance of maintaining the public faith inviolate. 

No State in the Union has maintained a higher 
or more unsullied character for integrity and 
the faithful performance of her obligations in 
connection with all financial matters than our 
own beloved Georgia. And whatever may be 
the burdens to which we are now subject, and 
whether wisely or unwisely incurred, we 
should meet them with that spirit of integrity 
and honor which has always characterized the 

people of Georgia, and their representatives 

who have been our predecessors, and which 
will, I trust, always be a subject of just pride. 

Whatever may be our misfortunes, or our de- 
amp condition, let it never be said that the 

tate of Georgia has violated her plighted faith 
or failed to regard as sacred and meet promptly 
all her legal and moral obligations.” 

The Finance Committee was at once in- 
structed to look into the financial condition of 
the State, and a special committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the official conduct of 

Governor Bullock in the same connection. A 


for it, and speedily passed. This was 
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resolution was also adopted, declaring “that, 
in all cases where the credit of the State has 
been loaned to railroad companies in disregard 
of the constitutional provisions, and in viola- 
tion of the same, whether by issuing to said 
companies bonds of this State, or by pla- 
cing the indorsement of the State upon the 
bonds of said companies, said bonds and in- 
dorsement of the State, so issued and made in 
violation of law, are without binding force 
upon the State, and should be declared null 
and void.” 

A bill to provide for ascertaining the amount 
of bonds issued, and causing the same to be 
registered in due form, was introduced, but on 
the recommendation of the Finance Commit- 
tee a bill “‘to protect the people of the State 
of Georgia against the illegal and fraudulent 
issue of bonds and securities ” was substituted 
pref- 
aced by the following preamble: . 

Whereas, Divers bonds, purporting to be bonds of 
the State of Georgia, and divers bonds bearing the 
indorsement of the State, have been issued and put 
in circulation by Rufus B. Bullock, late Governor of 
said State, and divers bonds, issued prior to his ad- 
ministration, have been negotiated by him; and 
whereas, it is believed that a large portion of said 
bonds have been illegally and fraudulently issued and 
negotiated, and the extent and amount of said bonds 
so issued and negotiated is unknown to this General 
Assembly. ; 


It provides for the appointment of a joint 
committee of three, with “full power and 
authority to examine and ascertain the num- 
ber of bonds which have been issued as here- 
inbefore recited in the preamble of this act, 
and the aggregate amount thereof; and,so far 
as they have been sold or hypothecated, by 
whom sold, the amount of money paid, to 
whom paid, when paid, for what purpose ne- 
gotiated, and all other facts connected with 
the history of said bonds, and to report the 
same to the General Assembly at its next ses- 
sion.” The committee was required to sit at 
Atlanta during a term of not more than sixty 
days, commencing March 1, 1872, and was in- 
vested with power to examine witnesses, send 
for persons, papers, and books, and take such 
other action as might be necessary to fulfil the 
purpose of their appointment. Notice of the 
time and place of sitting was to be given for 
at least two months by publication of this act 
in two newspapers in Atlanta, two in New 
York, two in London, and one in Frankfort. 
All persons holding bonds of the State, or 
those bearing the indorsement of the State, 
issued since July, 1868, are required to report 
the same to the committee for registration be- 
fore April 1, 1872, “ and upon failing so to re- 
port said bonds, and to submit the same for 
registration, the same shall be deemed prima 
Jacie to have been illegally or fraudulently 
issued.” The Treasurer was prohibited from 
paying interest on any of these bonds “ until 
the committee shall have made their report, 
and the General Assembly shall otherwise 
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direct.” It is further provided, ‘‘that nothing 
contained in this act shall be so construed as 
to pledge the State of Georgia to the payment 
of any bonds issued or indorsed by the State 
since July 4, 1868, by reason of said bonds 
being registered as prescribed in this act, 
should it afterward appear that the same have 
been illegally or fraudulently issued.” 

This act was promptly vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, on the ground that it would injure the 
credit of the State. Some of the bonds, he 
said, were issued to redeem old bonds, and 
this action would produce distrust in the se- 
curities of the State. He thought it unrea- 
sonable to require parties in Europe to send 
the bonds to Atlanta for registration, and be- 
lieved the requirement would produce an ap- 
prehension of repudiation. He furthermore 
declared that the bill impaired the obligation 
of contracts, and was, therefore, unconstitu- 
tional, as the contract of purchase did not re- 
quire purchasers to send their bonds to the 
State capital for registration, and, even if there 
had been fraud, innocent holders should not 
suffer by it. All that was necessary, in his 
opinion, was to ascertain what bonds were 
registered, and, in the case of railroad bonds, 
to find how many miles of road had been com- 
pleted. This would furnish the data for deter- 
mining whether any and what bonds were il- 
legal. Notwithstanding the veto, the act was 
speedily reénacted by a vote of 25 to 10 in the 
Senate, and 117 to 20 in the House. On the 


12th of December the law was published as - 


required, together with the following notice: 


Lo all whom it may concern: 

Notice is hereby given, that we, the undersigned 
joint committee, appointed by the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
under authority of the foregoing act of the Genera 
ey, of Georgia, will begin our sittings in the 
city of Atlanta, State of Georgia, United States of 
America, on the first day of March, 1872, and will 
remain in session until the first day of May, 1872, 
for the purpose indicated in said act. . 

The attention of pk owning or holding the 
bonds of the State of Georgia, or the bonds of rail- 
roads indorsed by the State of Georgia, and who ex- 
pect to present the same to the committee, is called 
to the first section of said act, as to the nature of the 
testimony required. 

Persons desiring to communicate with the com- 
mittee will address Thomas J. Simmons, chairman, 
care of N. L. Angier, State Treasurer, Atlanta, Ga. 

Signed at the Capitol, in the city of Atlanta, State 

of Georgia, United States of America, the 12th 
day of December, 1871. 
THOMAS J. SIMMONS, 
On the part of the Senate, and chairman of Joint 


Committee, © 
GARNETT McMILLAN, 
JOHN I, HALL, 
On the part of the House, 


Another subject which occupied a good deal 
of attention throughout the year, and which 
the Legislature undertook to clear up, was 
that of the management of the Western & At- 
lantic Railroad. This road is the property of 
the State, and prior to 1871 had been operated 
by the State, Mr. Foster Blodgett acting as 
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the official superintendent. An act, passed in 
October, 1870, provided for its lease at a 
monthly rental of not less than $25,000. Sey- 
eral companies were formed for the purpose 
of making bids for the lease, and it was award- 
ed to a company including Benjamin H. Hill, 
Joseph E. Brown, and others, at the mini- 
mum rent allowed by the law, although, as 


was alleged, another company had offered © 


over $34,000 per month. This gave rise to 
many accusations of bad faith and corruption 
on the part of Governor Bullock, and produced 
a violent controversy, which had no practical 
result, the lease remaining in the hands of 


what was known as the “Brown” party. No — 


sooner had this excitement died away, than 


a discussion arose regarding the alleged cor- — 


rupt management of Mr. Blodgett prior to the 


lease. This was occasioned in part by the © 
constant presentation of claims against the — 


road to the State treasurer for payment. He 
stated in October that he had been obliged to 


pay out $450,000 to satisfy these claims, and — 


they had not then been fully met. A com- 


mittee of citizens that had been designated to — 
look into the affairs of the road under Blod- — 


gett’s management, and that of his predeces- 
sors, made a report to the Legislature in No- 


vember, containing the following statement: — 


Gross earnings under supervision of Major 
Campbell Wallace from January 1, 1867, 


to December 31, 1867........ bs Walddble ey. 

Expenses from January 1, 1867, to Decem- 
WEY Sl; ASOT. Sei sccusetcsast sae pabuiraet 832,248 15 | 
Net CAPRI oa wsiday> obcdns aphdodudeaaebad $330,202 48 


Gross earnings under supervision of Colonel 
Hulbert, from January 1, 1869, e- 
GEMUNY Sd, LON « pains keine aisrep cisip baw aae 

Expenses en January 1, 1869, to Decem- 


DOE BO ABOD s: hale sd atcndesiid avin vip S0KG 911,752 77 
INCE CALTINUE onbiiices ba5% ecco ones cs vaeey $376,567 25 
Expenses under supervision of Mr. Blod- ya 
gett, from January 1, 1870, to December 4 
: PIB Cae Pee tile Lielhs Ieee eh as uen se $1,566,784 26 
Amount of expenses not charged cn books, 5 
_ appro YG aa «< csied diehic bw oaks ose 28,000 00 
| Dotal iG RpenRees iit . deeb ite seneh ge ldsigae nice $1,591,784 26 
Gross earnings from January 1, 1870, to De- ee 
“Ugg ber 2419 T. aie Gik bora Leis $410,455 08 
Expenses over-carnings........sseeeeeses $184,829 18 


The committee declared that $1,800,000 was 


the proximate sum that had been “recklessly 


and unwarrantably expended, or complicitly 


and illegally appropriated,” and added: “ Con- 
sidering the fact that only the small sum of 


$45,000 was paid into the Treasury by Mr. 
Blodgett during his administration of the road, 


and that $100,131.82 were turned over to him 
from Colonel E. Hulbert’s administration, the 
increased business of the road for 1870, the 


careless and irregular manner in which a large 


number of the vouchers have been taken, 
which can be readily pointed out to your 
committee, and the sudden affluence of so 
many who have been connected with the late 
administration of the Western & Atlantic Rail- 


a hy 


$1,162,450 68 


$1,268,620 02 


Ee 
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road, show a rcckless misappropriation of the 
hard earnings of the people, which amounts 
to prima facie evidence of fraud, and demands, 
in the judgment of this committee, the most 
thorough investigation.” 

In September, Mr. H. V. Farrow, Attorney- 
General of the State, who had been counsel for 


the railroad under Blodgett’s administration, - 


was arrested on a charge of obtaining the sum 
of $1,800 fraudulently, but it was proved that 
he received it in payment for legal services, 
and he was discharged. On the 27th of the 
same month, Foster Blodgett was arrested on 
a charge of “swindling and cheating” the 
State. Several indictments were found against 
him for larceny by the grand-jury of Fulton 
County; but before he was brought to trial, 
viz., on January 19, 1872, Governor Conley 
issued a proclamation granting the Executive 
pardon for the offence alleged in the indict- 
ments and “for any, every, and all violations 
of the penal code of the State, or any part, 
section, or clause thereof, in any act done, or 
any omission to do any act, as Superintendent 
of the Western & Atlantic Railroad, or as an 
individual in any matter connected with said 
road or its management, as well as for any 
mismanagement of said road,” and ordering 
“that the said Foster Blodgett be discharged 
from any and all arrests and from the obliga- 
tion of all bonds given by him for his appear- 
ance at any court in this State to answer any 
charge, or to answer for any violation of the 
law whatever, in any way connected with said 
railroad, and that the said Foster Blodgett go 
absolutely free from further arrests, imprison- 
ment, punishment, or criminal liability of any 
_ character whatever growing out of any trans- 
action connected with said Western & Atlantic 
Railroad.” The preamble of this proclama- 
tion, giving the reasons of the Governor for 
this act of clemency, was as follows: 
. Whereas, The late Governor of this State, in a let- 
ter addressed to me, bearing date December 3, 1871, 
informs me that he examined into the allegations 
of fraud made against said Blodgett, in connection 
with the Western & Atlantic Railroad, and became 
satisfied of the said Blodgett’s integrity in the mat- 
ter, and that the assaults upon him, the said Blod- 
gett, were and are intended for political effect; and 
that if he, the late Governor, had remained in the 
Executive office, he should have tendered to the said 
Foster Blodgett an Executive pardon for any and all 
criminal offences charged against. him in connection 
with the management of the said road, and requested 
me as. his successor to grant said pardon as a matter 
of justice; and— 
hereas, Said Foster Blodgett has filed his peti- 
vion in the Executive Department asking said pardon 
for the reason that, owing to the prominent position 
he has occupied olitically in the Bate, and the great 
bitterness of the Sncatare party against him, which 
has produced a high state of excitement against him, 
he is fully satisfied that it is impossible for him to 
obtain a fair and impartial trial, before a jury in this 
State; and— 
_ Whereas, I am satisfied from my own observation, 
and other sources of information, that the said Blod- 
gett could not, for the reasons aforesaid, and owing 
to the high state of political excitement and pre- 
judice, obtain a fair aad impartial trial, therefore, ete. 
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Meantime measures had been set on foot in 
the Legislature to investigate the lease of the 
road and its management under Blodgett’s 
superintendence. The reports of the commit- 
tees appointed for this purpose, and of the 
other investigating committees, will probably 


be submitted in 1872. 


The shortcomings and misdemeanors of Govy- 
ernor Bullock, real or supposed, in connection 
with the financial concerns of the State, and 
the management of the State railroad, coupled 
with the fact that a majority of the Legislature 
was now hostile to him, induced that official 
to resign the Executive chair, his resignation 
to take effect on the 30th of October, two days 
before the meeting of the General Assembly. 
His reasons for that action were fully set forth 
in the following letter : 


Exxcorive Department, State or Georaia, 
ArLanta, GA., October 23, 1871. 

To my Political Friends and the Public: I have 
this day received information, the truth of which 
cannot be doubted, that the political conspirators 
who seek the overthrow, not only of the reconstructed 
Eienrwent -of Georgia, but of the United States, 

ave secured the pledges of a sufficient number of 
the incoming members of the Lower House of the 
General Assembly to vote, without previous investi- 
gation, for articles of impeachment against me, im- 
mediately after their assembling and organizing on 
Wednes ays November 8th; and that, having adopted 
such articles in the House, a sufficient number of 
Republican senators will be unseated by the majority 
to insure a two-thirds vote for conviction. Also, the 
judge of the Supreme Court, who has continuously 
acted with these parties, has informed his friends 
that this plan has been perfected, and that he has 
been selected to preside, during the trial, over the 
Senate, while the Senator representing General 
Toombs’s district is to be elected President of the 
Senate, and immediately announce himself as Goy- 
ernor pending the trial before the Senate, and during 
the unexpired part of my term. » 

Upon this state of facts I have decided to resign 
the office of Governor into the hands of the Hon. 
Benjamin Conley, now President of the Senate, and 
thereby defeat this nefarious scheme of these des- 
perate political conspirators, By this course I shal 

rotect my political. friends in the State from the 

isasters that would be sure to follow in the wake or 
success on the part of the unpardoned and unrepent- 
ant rebel leaders, who, though comparatively few in 
numbers, move the masses by the irresistible power 
of sectional hate and social proscription. I have 
maintained my official position against the assaults 
of these people, upon the cause of equal rights. and 
republican government, just as long as it is possible 
for me to be of service. And now, for the purpose 
of again defeating this latest onslaught of these de- 
stroyers, [ have resigned the office into the hands of 
that noble and unswerving friend of right and justice, 
the Hon. Benjamin Centey, who, under the consti- 
tution, by reason of being now President of the Sen- 
ate, becomes Governor during the unexpired part 
of my term, or until a successor is elected by the 
people. No charge has yet been brought against 

im, because he has not heretofore been supposed to 
be an obstacle. If assaults are now made upon him, 
the country will understand the purposes for which 
they are made. - ; wil 

As for myself, os reads of official position, 
the charges of every character, which they are sure 
to make in the public prints, can be brought before 


the courts, and I shall never shrink from any judicial 


inquiry that is not the result of political bias and 
prejudice, 
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May I be pardoned for a word of warning to the 
men who fought for the Union? Six months ago, in 
Georgia, the mass of the people were acquiescing in 
the results of the war, and willing to accept those 
results as being finalities ; but, under the public teach- 
ing of certain old leaders, who need not. be named, 
the whole situation has changed, and leading gen- 
tlemen, even in the Democratic party, who dared to 
speak in favor of acquiescence and peace, have been 
assailed and denounced, and the people so intimi- 
dated that they dare not follow their advice. These 
conspirators fear, above all else, the reélection of 
General Grant. Their insidious efforts to mislead 
him as to the true situation in the South having ut- 
terly failed, they now fear that same persistent and 
irresistible maintenance of the right under civil ad- 
ministration which so brilliantly marked General 
Grant’s military advance in the overthrow of the first 
rebellion. 

I am now fully satisfied that these men pur- 
pose to control the Government and reverse the 
political results of the past few years by peaceful 
means if they can, and by foul means if they dare. 
Failing in this, another attempt at separation will be 
made. If evidence of this were wanting, we need 
but point to the public and private utterances of those 
who were foremost in secession and rebellion, and 
still maintain that they were right, and denounce 
and ignore the fundamental law—the Constitution 
of the United States. Will the country take heed in 
time, and thus avert another war, with its fearful 
train of disasters ? 

If my action at this emergency had been postponed 
until after the meeting and organization of the coming 
body of legislators, the Executive branch of the State 
government would have been absorbed by the con- 
spirators in the Legislative branch, and there would 
have been no check upon the wholesale repeal and 
destruction of all the great measures of reform and 
progress that we have labored so hard to establish. 

e free-school system would be abolished, the 
colored citizen denied even the right guaranteed to 
him, and the whole work of internal improvements 
carried out by Northern capital would be swept away. 
The growing spirit of lawlessness and proscription 
for opinion’s sake is daily rendering the property 
and lives of Union men and Republicans more and 
more unsafe, and I fear the worst consequences, if 
the Executive office should be filled by one not only 
in sympathy with those who urge on and inflame 
this feeling, but who is moved and actuated by them, 
With no one in the Executive office to call upon the 
General Government for protection and support, its 
friends and supporters would be handed over without 
mercy to the assaults of their enemies. 

For these reasons, I have determined on this step, 
believing that the much good that has already been 
accomplished can be preserved through the wise and 
firm check upon revolutionary measures that will be 
given by Governor Conley in control of the Execu- 
tive Department, and that thereby the good of the 
whole people of Georgia will be  actoat eee Ue I 
shall cheerfully give to Governor Conley all the in- 
formation in my power that he may desire, 

RUFUS B. BULLOCK. 


The assertions of this letter gave much 
offence to some of the best citizens of the 
State, and a reply was published, signed by a 
large number of residents of Atlanta, who were 
Northern men by birth. They said that a 
‘solemn sense of duty” called upon them ‘to 
bear witness that the statements made in that 
address, as to the strength of political prejudice 
in this State, are without foundation in fact, 
and the spirit manifested by it totally unwar- 
ranted by any existing cause, political or other- 
wise.” They declared that it was “a notable 
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fact that the spirit of tolerance is increasing 
daily, and there is a stronger disposition now 
to elect to office men of moderate and con- 
servative views than existed three years ago.” 
They continue: ‘“‘Men who, three years ago, 
were most violent in opposition to the recon- 
struction measures, and in denunciation of 
those who favored them, have come to think 
differently, and have joined hands with those 
whom they once consigned to political and 

ersonal infamy and social ostracism, for dar- 
ing to favor reconstruction, and now unite 


with them in advising acquiescence in the 


measures of the Government. These are the 
changes that have taken place among this 
people; and, if the Republican party has been 
weakened since Governor Bullock’s election, 
it is because of his reckless and ruinous course 
in financial matters. Instead of there being a 
‘growing spirit of lawlessness’ among the 
people of Georgia, they are, in the aggregate, 
as much disposed to favor the rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws as any people we know of, 
as is evidenced by their general denunciation 
of the wholesale pardoning business of His ex- 
Excellency. From close observation and from 
our own experience in this country, we can 
assure a cordial welcome and geuerous treat- 
ment to all men, of whatever political opinion, 
who may come here with the intention of en- 
gaging in honest and legitimate business.” _ 

The constitution of Georgia provides that, 
in case of the death, resignation, or disability 
of the Governor, the President of the Senate 
shall exercise the Executive powers until such 


disability is removed, or a successor is elected 
and qualified. Mr. Benjamin Conley, who was 


President of the Senate at the last preceding 


session of the Legislature, was notified by the 


Secretary of State, on the 30th of October, to 


appear at the capital within ten days,and take 
This he did 


the oath of office as Governor, 
at once, and assumed the Executive functions. 
On the ist of November the Legislature as- 
sembled, and on the following day completed 
the organization of the two Houses. It was 


claimed by many that the new President of — 
the Senate, Mr. L. N. Trammell, was legally 


entitled to hold the position of acting Goy- 
ernor, and this seems to have been the pre- 


vailing sentiment. Soon after the organization 4 
was completed, the following resolutions were _ 


adopted by large majorities in both Houses Ee 


" Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of 
eorgia— 

La That Rufus B, Bullock, so-called Governor of 
this State, who has resigned his office and fled the 
State, ape with high crimes, in intimating, as he 
does, in a letter bearing date 28d of October, 1871 
addressed to his political friends and the people of 
Georgia, that a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had pledged themselves to vote for arti- 
cles of impeachment Sh him without inves- 
tigation, and that the Senate had determined to 
unseat a sufficient number of Republican Senators to 


secure his conviction without regard to the truth and~ 


validity of the charges, has grossly defamed this 
General Assembly oy charges which are utterly false. 
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2. That the statement in the same letter to the ef- 
fect that any known portion of the people of Georgia 
have recently denounced or ignored the Constitution 
of the United States is utterly false, and grossly de- 
famatory of the people ef this State. 

8. That there is a vacancy in the office of Governor 
in said State, and that, in the opinion of this General 
Assembly, President’ Tramme 1, of the Senate, is 
entitled, ex-officio, as President, under the constitu- 
tion of this State, to exercise the powers of the Ex- 
ecutive Department during the continuance of said 
macevcy: 

4, That a joint committee of two from the House 
and one from the Senate be appointed to wait on the 
Hon. B. Conley, who, as former President of the 
Senate, is now exercising the powers of the Execu- 
tive Department, and communicate the third of 
pene resolutions, and report what he may answer 
thereto. 


Mr. Conley had submitted a message, which 
was very moderate and conciliatory in its 
tone, and the claim that he was not author- 
ized to perform the duties of Governor was 
not insisted upon; but a movement was very 
soon started, looking to the holding of a spe- 
cial election for a Governor for the remainder 
of the unexpired term. <A bill for this purpose 
was speedily prepared and promptly passed by 
both Houses. It provided in the simplest terms 
for an election on the third Tuesday of Decem- 
ber, and for the transmission of the returns to 
the House of Representatives. This bill was 
vetoed by Governor Conley on the 21st of No- 
vember, in a message which set forth very 
strongly the objections urged against it by all 
who were opposed to the action of the ma- 
jority in the Legislature. The constitution 
declares that ‘the General Assembly shall 
have power to provide by law for filling unex- 
pired terms by a special election.”’ With re- 
gard to this provision, he says: “It was con- 
templated that the General Assembly should 
provide, by a general law, not for filling a par- 
ticular unexpired term, but for filling unex- 
pired terms generally. No man can read this 
language of the constitution without feeling 
that it is a very strained construction, to say 
the least of it, to hold that it authorizes a spe- 
cial law for a special case. The language is 
unsuited to such an idea. The word ‘terms’ 


indicates clearly that a general law is meant, . 


passed in view of the general public good, and 
looking to future vacancies, and not to one 
that has already occurred. The action now 
taken can only be called a law by courtesy. 
It is rather an order than a law, as is indi- 
cated by the constant use of that term when 
speaking of it in common conversation. It 
does not provide for future events, but for one 
ast event.” He claimed that as there was no 
aw in existence for filling ‘ unexpired guber- 
natorial terms by a special election,’ when 
he took the oath of office, the Executive duties 
must be performed by him until the next regu- 
lar election. He furthermore claimed that the 
bill was unconstitutional, because it did not 
conform to the provisions directing the man- 
ner of making returns after regular elections. 
Me also disapproved of the bill on the ground 
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of the expense to be incurred in holding a spe- 
cial election, and the absence of any necessity 
for incurring it. The bill was passed over the 
veto, with very little delay, the vote standing 
28 to 14 in the Senate, and 110 to 36 in the 
House. i 

It being thus determined that a special 
election should be held, the Democrats began 
actively to prepare for it. They held a con- 
vention at Atlanta on the 6th of December, 
and nominated James M. Smith, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, for the office 
of Governor. They also unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions : 


Whereas, Power should ever be used wisely and 
justly for the benefit of those who confer it; and 
whereas there is a prospect for the first time in some 
years of placing the administration of the affairs of 
our State in the hands of our own sons; and whereas 
it is not deemed necessary, at this time, to go into a 
particular enumeration of our views and principles in 
sh <a ing fem politics : therefore— 

olved, That we congratulate the people of 
Georgia pean the prospect of securing an honest and 
faithful administration of their State government, 
and we declare it to be the universal desire of those 
whom we represent to secure good government; to 
live at peace, to pass wise and wholesome laws, and 
to have the same administered in a spirit of ‘ wis- 
dom, justice, and moderation.” 

Resolved, That it is our fixed purpose to put down 
corruption in all departments of the State govern- 
ment, to clear the temple of justice of the money- 
changers, to practise economy in the expenditure of 
the public money, to elevate and preserve the pub- 
lic faith and credit, to encourage education, to de- 
velop the resources of the Commonwealth, and to 
bring back all branches of the government, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial, to the ancient land- 
marks of the fathers, 

Resolved, That, as a Democratic Convention of the 
people of Georgia, we avail ourselves of the occasion 
to renew our adhesion to the great Democratic party 
of the Union, and to assure all men that it is our de- 
sire and purpose, as far as in us lies, to preserve 
public order, to bring to condign papiahmens all dis- 
turbers of the peace, as well as all unfaithful public 
servants, and to deal justly and kindly with alf 
classes of the people. 


The Republicans made no nomination,. about 
thirty members of the Legislature of that 
party having published a card, advising them 
to take no part in the election, and declaring 
that in their opinion the law providing for it 
was unconstitutional, and no person could be 
legally elected. The election took place on 
the 19th of December, and Mr. Smith was 
elected with very little opposition. On the 
12th of January, 1872, he was inaugurated as 
Governor of the State, and up to that time 
Mr. Conley had taken no steps to contest his 
right to hold that position. 

The Legislature, which assembled on the 45th 
of November, continued its session until the 
15th of December. Its most important action 
has been already noticed, but considerable 
general legislation was also disposed of, most 
of it of local interest only. Thomas M. Nor- 
wood was elected to the United States Senate 
by a vote of 27 to 2 in the Senate, and 127 
to 24 in the House, and, when the vote was 
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consolidated in a joint convention of the two 
Houses, it stood 154 for Norwood to 5 for other 
candidates. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Foster Blodgett had been elected in 1870 
to fill the same term, and it was claimed by the 
few adherents remaining faithful to him in the 
Legislature that there was no occasion for a 
new election. Mr. Blodgett had, however, 
never been allowed to take his seat, and in 
December of this year Mr. Norwood was ad- 
mitted without opposition. A bill to repeal 
the usury law, and fix the regular rate of in- 
terest at seven per cent. when there was no 
definite agreement on the subject, occupied con- 
siderable attention, but was finally indefinitely 
postponed. An act repealing the law which 
permitted voters in the city of Atlanta to vote 
for mayor in any ward of the city, and restrict- 
ing their suffrage to the ward in which they 
resided, was passed by a strong majority.. An 
act was passed making it penal to sell spiritu- 
ous liquors to minors without the written con- 
sent of their parents or guardians; but a bill 
which was introduced, and discussed. at some 
length, allowing a married woman to recover 
damages from a liquor-dealer who supplied her 
husband with liquor when in a state of intoxi- 
cation, was indefinitely postponed. The sub- 
ject.of public education occupied some atten- 
tion, but no material change was made in the 
existing law, though much fault has been found 
with its practical workings. The State Teach- 
ers’ Association submitted a memorial, suggest- 
ing a number of important. changes, and it is 
very likely that the subject will receive a care- 
ful consideration during the present session 
(1872). Measures were taken to secure the ben- 
efit of the grant of land made to the State by 
Congress in 1862 and 1864, to aid in the con- 
struction and maintenance of an Agricultural 
College. An act had been passed in 1866 ac- 
cepting the grant, but nothing had been done 
toward securing the practical result intended. 
Now, however, a bill was passed appointing 
an Executive Board to’ receive the scrip and 
locate the lands, and make a report at the 
next session of the Legislature, 

Several acts were passed during the session 
which did not receive the approval of the 
Governor. That relating to the bonds of the 
State, and that providing for a special election, 
have been already mentioned. Besides these 
was one suspending a section of the appropria- 
tion act, which allowed the Governor a large 
discretion in the use of money for special pur- 
poses. In this case the veto-message was re- 
ferred to a committee, and never reported 
upon. ‘ An act was also vetoed, repealing the 
laws which suspended the collection of the 
poll-tax for several years, but was passed over 
the veto. This poll-tax was the principal source 
from which funds were derived for the sup- 
port of common schools, and its payment had 
originally been made a condition precedent to 
the exercise of the electoral franchise. An- 
other measure which incurred the Governor’s 
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disapproval was an act repealing the law under 
which the district courts were organized. 
These courts, it was claimed, were expensive 
and unnecessary, and had been established for 
the purpose of supporting a large number of 
officials dependent upon the Governor. The 
repealing act was passed over the veto by a 
vote of 33 to 8 in the Senate, and 125 to 26 in 
the Lower House. Another bill vetoed by the 
Governor was one reducing the per diem of 
members of the Legislature from $9 to $7. 

A proposition made to the Senate to memo- 
rialize Congress to make compensation for loss- 
es incurred by reason of the emancipation of 
slaves was referred to the Committee on the 
State of the Republic, who reported the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘. 

Whereas, The war lately waged by the United 
States Government against the Confederate States 
was, from the beginning of the year 1863 until the 
close of said war, carried on for the express purpose 
of emancipating the slaves, and emancipation having 
been received and considered by all parties asa re- 
sult of the war; therefore— — 

_ Resolved, That the Senate looks with’ disfavor 
open the move, emanating from the Republican side 
of the Chamber, having for its ostensible object the 
obtaining pay for emancipated slaves; that public 
opinion nowhere deems such a result possible, and 
that no good, but, on the contrary, positive evil, would 
attend its agitation. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 81 
tod. ©: 
The session of the Legislature is limited by 
the constitution to forty days, ‘unless pro- 
longed by a vote of two-thirds of both branch- 
es.” On the day before the expiration of the 
forty days, Governor Conley gave notice that 
he should not recognize the Legislature as a 
legal body after 12 o’clock, p.m., of the fol+ 
lowing day, which was Sunday. On Monday 
the two Houses met and passed a resolution 


declaring that, as the preceding day was Sun- 
day, that day (Monday) belonged to the term * 


of forty days allowed for the session, and then 
by more than a two-thirds’ vote prolonged the 


‘session. The Governor claimed thatthe reso. 
lution effecting this.was subject to his veto; as _ 


it was not presented to him, he declared that 
the prolongation of the session wasillegal. The 
provisions of the constitution bearing on this 
point are as follows: ‘ Every vote, resolution, 
or order, to which the concurrence of both 
Houses may be necessary, except on a question 
of adjournment or election, shall be presented 
to the Governor, and, before it shall take effect, 
be approved by him, or, being disapproved, 
shall be passed by a two-thirds’ vote.” ‘No 
provision in this constitution, for a two-thirds’ 

vote of both Houses of the General Assembly, 

shall be construed to waive the necessity for 

the signature of the Governor, as in other 

cases, except in the case of the two-thirds’ vote 

required to override the veto.” The Legisla~ 
ture claimed that, under this provision, the 


resolution prolonging the session did not re- _ 


quire the Executive approval. The session 
continued for a few days longer, but no im- 
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portant action was taken, and it finally ad- Governor Bullock i 
I and the aff: - 
ome on the 10th of December — the re- lantic & Western *Railvoud se oes 
po ts of. the various investigating committees sion of 1872, which began on the 10th of 

aving in charge the official conduct of ex-. January. : 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


: POPULATION. 
COUNTIES. Assessed value of Taxation, not 
Aggregate. White. Colored. Natives. Foreign. property. national, 
A lin; OCC eee ee Be eeee ' 5,086 : 
Bakoe 2. sh Some a3 Py oe 15 $658,016 $3,361 
Baldwin........scccs.22.| 10,618 3844 | 674 10 10 806,825 5,984 
Banks, 5.000604 00s 973 4.052 991 ons 83 1,484,252 28,587 
Bartow......00+e 16,566 11,846 4,719 seine 1 470,665 3,621 
Boerienl, «00:5. 000+ cs dais 4,518 4.057 460 ob 3,324,746 80,302 
Bilis Gis. sbesibocgweaee| gest | 11,494 + te 634,800 8,800 
Broghi@is «0+ ---s esas ne 8,342 4111 4.931 bs 7,839,339 117,497 
BI¥OMjovecscccjeccavececs| 5:82 1647 3608 oone 1,983,259 11,6%6 
Baulock, «001060 vines 5,610 8,866 1.744 eae 565,371 5,353 
BOCs ac pcascnd-acay exept | 2609 4.243 13.436 ence i 852,943 6,800 
TAI. oo otnin.b:t'o:n athclls Kesh 6,941 8.496 3.445 ’ bbe 31 2,022,968 28,000 
Gathoun......1...ccece 5.503 2'026 3477 wane 14 155,492 10,648 
CRMAGW. . .. 2.26.5 ccticee 4,615 1.458 3.157 496 7 818,404 +530 
Campbell.......... Tastes 9.176 6.589 2°587 o 56 1,100,000 3,000 
Carroll wpeserereseeeees & ei 11,782 " 10. 473 1.309 11’ 51 25 1,878,780 16,558 
WARODER. 6o 005. ssae pene 4,409 3.793 616 1768 bi 1,620,871 _ 11,459 
Charlton....--ssccccsevee|) 1,89 1.496 401 Toor ¥ 928,873 6,000 
Chatham ..........0..06.| 41,279 16,760 o45i8 |  svees e 234,850 1,300" 
Chattahoochee.......+...| 6,059 21654 3°405 fi OO a 8 Fat - 850,254 
Chattooga......... Sip aes 6,902 5.399 1.503 052 7 931,511" 8,330 
Cherokee.....t.secccueee 10,399 9,117 1281 Y 1,199,210 9, 758 
CREE. «000 de. cst ave 12,941 6.488 6,453 } 878 a1 1,099,988 10,507 
Clay. eevee cob oe chee cues 5,493 2.644 2,849 as 123 8,353,238 F : 30,100 : 
Clayton... eb acw inter 5,477 3.734 1.743 B 839,079" 6,800 
Clinehs Pinctls cadeoe dune tine A 3.437 , sane a ices pie 
0 lee eee eereseee eeeesseoe 3,814 . i) tb] r§ 
Coffees. -sscscsence sas eee ee Be ee 2 a 23,519 
Colas wane 5 - sas tons 1,654 1517 1 rs 490,860 2,196 
Columbia.....ii.ceceees.| 18,529 4°080 18k 5 204,047 1,312 
Coweta, .cseceececes as eka, 15,875 7,856 8.019 15, 45 1,838,758 8,053 
CMAWIOTI- «00> «-gnnenen- 7,557 3.984 wee 40 2,601,782 23,997 
Gescccscdeccachsseses 3,033 2.788 245 ane 2 988,997 ; 8,900 
Daweon......cs.sesevees 4,369 4032 337 Tad 17 792,922 5,480 
Decatur.....cssececeeseee| 15,188 7465 m8 15 Ks 441,713 2,738 
De Kalb..........e.:es++.| 10,014 7952 2'662 aang bY 2,068,633 99,929 
Pek askeine eyed °° ED 4.935 4°855 ony 38 1,641,003 9,000 
Douyherty.........0.+04 11,517 21098 9'494 ivan 1% 1,555,285 7,000 
BIT, conis2.44---scus ena 6,998 2'826 4172 Reet 153 | 8,771,406 40,233 
Bohols.....0.....ceesees 1,978 1513 465 198 14 1,032,478 5,005 
Effingham ...........+6+ 4,214 2507 1,704 . 4199 a2 976 3,282 
Elbert. eeceter serene eee 9,249 4,386 4:863 9/233 15 647,975 8,564 
MPMDUOE, «30. os aslbat hace 6,134 4.431 1°703 ’ 16 1,332,978 11,236 
¥ vat 5.429 5285 Ad 6,118 16 884,110 | 5,150 
8.221 5683 2.538 fie 8 426,689 3,098 
t.| «17,280 11'473 5 Peed 12 999.360 11639 
Forsyth ......+seeeseeees 4,983 6,862 1121 7979 _ 160 4,759,197 52,164 
BPranklin 1 oes ete. oes wee 7,893 6,034 rh 9 7 4 867,350 5,128 
adh ins onnthoe< 83,446 18164 | 15,282 pen 5 813,018 7,828 
MPAOY. a4 10-0003 cuca oes 6,644 6.527 1T myo 1,179 13,768,967 71,652 
Yah coer seep Soh 2,736 1.917 819 hs “3 444,716 3,906 
MEIRIEIS, « cdetainas Rarer ettane 5,376 1.926 8, eae 4 884,246 4,000 
Gordot.........-. HT 9te68 1726 1'536- | 91989 ifs pimped 22,438 
Greene: ...ssececeseeeeeee}| 12,454 4.298 8.156 “ene 29 1,688,866 11,520 
Gwinnett.....0s..000-.--|, » 12,431 10/272 2 159 Ob ict 1e 2,054,629 16,700 
Habersham .......+-e++s- 6,822 5.373 949 mele 14 1,488,352 9,808 
ol LAE ERS Ren os eh irs 4 9,607 8.317 1,290 6,298 24 508,862 . 8,748 
Hancock s..-seseeeeeevees] 11,317 3.645 ver joe 20 1,067,560 7,720 
Haralson.....ccscssccee--| 4,004 3°685 319 120 , 88 2,465,053 19,745 
Harris,......0.2++- UIT} 98,984 | 808 "498 iene 4 4,437 8,119 
rt. eeeeovcacsoseve seeeee 6,783 4.841 4/942 3, 6 8 1,975,802 , 12,552 
Tie coc dvcanccosesedess 4,866 5,218 2648 6,781 2 656,061 6,280 
OLY .cccscccvccscccveses 10,102 6.269 8,833 Bea 5 1,004,522 8,750 
Houston.....+ssesceseeees 20,406 5071 15332 i 12 1,545,142 17,053 
BEWRA I piecdoeds oesan 585 1,837 1'541 06 20,359 47 8,601,185 45,878 
JACKSON. ..eeseeeneee esse 11,181 att 8.710 1,836 1 330,341 1,810 
TASPEr......eeceesecees ..-| 10,439 3'884 8555 11,175 6 1,182,634 6,000 
Jefferson...........000 12,190 4.247 7943 10,425 14 1,171,500 11,400 
NN as .tenn <onanire® 2,964 _ 9'049 "915 12,163 27 1,523,207 13,647 
Jones Sanepe eign, oe eteasba 9, 2'991 6.445 2,962 2 419,113 8,191 
Laureney.i. ivecl sis 3e.. 7,834 } © 4.180 3°654 9,429 7 1,897,312 10,907 
MUO Le ceveceenrenctccesens 9,567 1.924 7.643 7,820 14 1,244,372 064 
Liberty...cc-srccsasceeees| 7-688 | 21498 | 960 9,555 12 1,880,252 23,791 
MMA oct ece sc e~ 0 Jast's 5,413 1.797 3°616 7,669 19 625,702 . 148 
LOWNES. «2.06. ccveeeeves 8,321 42%6 $ 4,045 5.408 5 641,097 5,344 
ipkin...... eeereeereses 5,161 4699 - 462 8,297 24 1,350,404 13,530 
«Nese UES ORES se 6 TT 3.975 “4 488 5,151 10 406,612 8,000 
Madison. ef , Sec eeoesecseos 5,227 3,646 1581 11,430 23 1,964,708 10,406 
Marion............ Fiaipene 8 4.169 3'830 5,227 of 643,172 4,146 
5 . 4 7.991 9 1,320,070 11,054 
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CENSUS OF 18%0—(Continued). 
, FUFCRATIOs Assessed value of Taxation, not 
COUNTIES. property, ~ pational. 
Aggregate. White Colored. Native. Foreign. 

MeIntogh, pads «uns ttps abe 4,491 1,196 8,288 4.415 "6 $600,388 $8,295 
Meriwether,......... a Y 18,756 6,387 7,369 13,742 14 1,725,088 14,400 
Miller. Pee eseeereseeeseesee 8,091 2,135 956 8,089 2 823,440 5,200 
Mil n sees ereoeereeeae eee 284 8,818 466 4,282 2 547,384 3,604 
Mitchell....... joist aera 6,633 3,683 2,950 6,613 20 1,146,023 10,235 
MOMPOR: olsen ode 0 s9he% v0 17,213 6,409 10,804 17,186 27 2,428,536 84,632 
Montgomery .........+.2+ 3,586 2,478 1,108 8,569 1% 565,036 ~ 2,824 
MOrgenete 45.262 00sbecdes 10,696 3.687 7,058 10,674 22 1,766,552 13,247 
Murray.... ° . ° oe 6,500 5,743 TST 6,482 18 1,023,693 - 5,405 
Muscogee .......-+ee0ee ‘ 16,663 7,441 9,220 6,240 423 %,612,735 175,952 
Newton......... opennuaen 14,615 8,601 6,014 14,593 22 2,636,984 18,804 
Oglethorpe.......... ieee a 1,782 4,641 7,141 1,755 27 1,530,508 14,115 | 
PRUNE. « .000 34s shed aes 3,689 7,083 556 7,635 4 819,082 5,747 
Picivens:<........ p 5,317 5,188 129 5,307 10 454,125 2,560 
Py). 2.778 1,964 814 2.771 4 346,872 8,256 
RGU soo clits sd 10,905 5,999 4,906 10,889 16 1,825,619 17,200 

Polltyesss se. foc. »Bencates 1,822 5.244 2,578 7.790 32 1,407,475 10.096 
Pulaski,....... A <2 sine 1,940 5.955 5,984 11,912 1,628,164 18,164 
AGKOG 53 35.165 Serpe Page 10.461 8,016 7,445 0,424 1,545,199 16,157 
uitman.....-. 4 4 .150 1,773 2,377 4,140 10 732,826 5,769 
RA sb o> ss cnnmetn aes 3,256 3,137 119 3,254 2 274,184 2,590 
Ravaololy. .<! ..3.. cane aren 10,561 5,084 5,477 10,509 52 2,147,080 20,798 
Richmond........... .--- 5,124 13,157 12,565 051 1,673 14,075,615 825,545 
; 5,129 2,278 2,851 5,124 5 907,402 6,672 
9,175 4,287 4,888 9,137 38 733,150 5.900 
10,205 5,327 4,878 10,144 61 2,039,339: 21,500 
14,204 5,104 9,100 14,175 29° 1,981,723 18,771 
16,559 5,920 10,639 16,478 Si 3,559,395 50,491 
11,913 4,761, 7,152 11,898 15 1,425,141 ~ 18,011 
4,796 1,809 2,987 4,765 31 615,209 ~ 8,400 
4,860 3,580 1,280 4,827 33 768,041 » - 4,486 

7143 4,181 2,962 7133 10 890,904 700 
8,245 2,100 1,145 3,240 5 465,450 2,858 
9,053 3,769 5,284 9,025 28 1,606,199 15,397 

14.523 6,160 8,363 14,440 83 2,122,905 29,147 , 

2.780 2,623 55 2,779 1 211,794 1,845 — 
TLOUP....s00-0esecceeeres 17,632 6,408 11,224 _ 17,568 64 2,965,363 27,932 
TREE. .\s6n0bs v.00 tae 8,545 2,913 5,632 8.538 % 1,047,611 12,443 
UnlOMe...00cccesccomeseny 5,267 5,153 114 5,265 2 449,122 8,194 
Upson ....... fi othe ate 9,430 4,865 565 9,423 a 1,872,403 13.100 
CS See oepecess 9,925 8,396 1,529 9,881 44 1,638,878 8,548 
TUMNIMDENS oc 0.005.4 « ante ance 11,038 6,876 4,162 11,036 2 1,647,847 17,429 
VAM phi sss 0 sie’ > scene waee 2,286 1,884 452 2,280 6 862,898 1,500 
WAITED... 000 c0cerenvecns 10,545 4,285 6,260 10,500 45 972,103 5,400 
Washington........+-.++. 15,842 7,530 8,312 15,805 37 2,413,827 26,917 
Wayne .....--- e+e testes 2,177 1,798 379 2,166 it 305,118 2,040 

4,67% 2,439 4.675 950,22 5,100 — 

4,606 4.042 4,590 16 452, 3,767 
10,117 8,606 1,511 10,013 104 1,922,169 14,350 

2,439 1,902 537 2,436 3 334, 8,402 — 
11,796 3,969 %,827 11,734 62 2,254, 14,285 
9,383 4,684 4,699 9,366 17 1,675,225 20,174 

. 8,778 2,673 1,105 3,774 4 519,272 2,150 

Total for State.....| 1,184,109 638,926 545,142 | 1,172,982 11,127 | $227,219.519 $2,627,020 


There are 124,935 white, and 348,641 colored 
persons, ten years old and over, who cannot 
write; 220,053 are male, and 248,523 are fe- 
male, while 21,899 are white males 21 years 
old and over. The true value of property is 
$268,169,043. Public debt, county, town, city, 
etc., is $15,209,212. Value of farm produc- 
tions, including betterments and additions to 
stock, $80,390,228. 
duced, $846,947.. 
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ginning of the year 1871 France found her- 
self in the lowest depth of despondency. The 
people of Paris felt discouraged in consequence 
of the failure of the sortie of December 21st, 
the abandonment of Mont Avron, and the tem- 
porary silence of several forts. The severity 
of the cold, coupled with the want of fuel and 
the steadily-increasing scarcity of provisions, 


——- from the AerrcAN ANNUAL CyoLopap1a for 


Pounds of wool pro-— 


Puerta bes! 


‘added to the general depression. The news : 4 
from the armies in the field was no less unfa~ __ 
vorable. On January 2, 1871, Méziéres sur- 


rendered to the Fourteenth Division of the 


Fighth Army Corps, and thus the Frane-tireurs 


lost their strongest support in the Ardennes, 


and the Germans obtained control of additio1 


railroad lines. OnJanuary 5th Rocroy capitu-— 
lated, the garrison of which place, after the — 
surrender of Méziéres, had withdrawn to Giyet, — 


leaving the defence of the fortress to the resi- 
dent National Guard. On the other hand, the 
defeated Army of the North recovered more 
rapidly than had been expected. On January 


2d, Faidherbe, with the Twenty-second and — 
Twenty-third Corps, was stationed near Ba- — 


paume, between Amiens and Arras, and fell 
upon the Thirtieth German Brigade. Gen- 


eral Goeben was reénforced by the Fifteenth — 
Division and the troops of Prince Albert, 
Jr., before he could drive the French, after a— 
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hotly-contested fight, from the battle-field. 
The losses of the French were as heavy as their 
resistance had been obstinate. “Closely pressed 
by the pursuing cavalry of the Germans, they 
were forced to retreat during the night of Jan- 
uary 8d, from Arras to Douai. On January 4th 
General von Bentheim suceeeded more. easily 
in scattering the “ Army of. Havre,” which. 
under General Roye, was drawn upon the le 

bank of the Seine, opposite Rouen. On the 
Loire, there was no Aghting until January 6th. 
Not until Gambetta went from Bordeaux into 
the-camp of Ohanzy did the latter risk a new 
offensive movement. But one corps of the 
army of Frederick Charles at once marched 
through Vendéme against him, repulsed him, 


not far from Azay, and on January 7th ad- 


vanced as far as Nogent, Le Rotrou, Sargé, 
Savigny, and La Chartre, that is to say, tothe 
eastern boundary of the department of the 
Sarthe. 

More important combinations were in the 
mean while’preparing in the east, where Gen- 
eral Bressolles, with a considerable force, was 
advancing from Lyons along the frontier of 


Switzerland, in order to Fi pe the corps of, 


Bourbaki, near Montbéliard, and to raise con- 
jointly with it the siege of Belfort. General 
Werder therefore evacuated, on December 27th 
and 28th, Dijon and the vicinity, and concen- 
trated his troops near Vesoul, where he sum- 
moned to his reénforcement the troops watch- 
ing Langres, in order to oppose a sufficient 
force to the advancing enemy. “The French, 
nevertheless, considerably outnumbered the 
Germans. According to French accounts, their 
total foree-consisted of about 120,000 men, 
three army corps being under the command 
of Bourbaki, twenty-four battalions under 


. - Bressolles, ten under Cremer, and twenty un- 


der Garibaldi. In the German headquarters 
at Versailles the position of Werder was re- 
garded as so critical that the Second (Pome- 
ranian) Oorps of the besieging army of Paris 
and the Seventh (Westphalian) Corps.of the 
First Army were sent to his aid. These troops, 
in connection with those of General Werder, 
were to constitute the Fifth German army, or 
the Ariny of the South, which was placed un- 
der the command of Manteuffel. But, before 


the reénforcements of Mantenffel had arrived, 


Werder learned that the French were advan- 
cing on Belfort, and he therefore ordered his 
troops to march in three columns into the val- 
ley of the Lisaine, At Villersexel, the right wing 
of the Germans encountered the French, and, 
notwithstanding the violent fire from ‘the 
French batteries on the heights, the villages 
of Marat and Moimay were taken and held. 
As this position was, however, unfit for the 
defence, Werder, during the night} withdrew 
his troops to Héricourt, and thus concen- 
trated ‘his whole force on the line extend- 
ing from.Champigny through OChenebier and 
Ohagey to Béthoncourt.. The position was 
strong by nature, and Werder still more 
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strengthened it by means of intrenchments, 
while Bourbaki was advancing through Arcy to 
Montbéliard, and through Beverne to Chene- 
bier, where he took up a position covered by 
a:wood, On January 15th he made a violent 
attack on the line Chagey-Montbéliard, in order 
to force the road from Héricourt to Belfort. 
The battle lasted for nine hours, but ended 
without result. The next day Bourbaki re- 
newed the attack with equal energy, but also 
without any result. He, therefore, changed 
his plan of operation, and during the night the 
front of attack was pushed forward northward 
through Louthenans upon the line Chagey- 
Chenebier. At the same time an attack was 
made upon Béthoncourt, in order to prevent the 
troops posted there from taking part in the bat- 
tle on imei wing. But Werder had already 
received sufficient reénforcements, not only to 


‘repulse the attack, but to drive the French 


back beyond Chenebier. The loss of the Ger- 
mans in the three-days’ fight amounted to 
1,200 men; the loss of the French, exclusive 
of those captured, was at least as large again. 
On January 18th Bourbaki. began to retreat 
in a southwesterly direction, partly because 
he’ had to abandon the hope of breaking 
with his discouraged troops through the Ger- 
man lines, partly in order to turn his front 
against the troops of Manteuffel, which were 
advancing from Gray, and, if possible, to reach 
the road to Besangon. Manteuffel had arrived 
as early as January 13th in Chatillon-sur-Seine, 
and’on January 16th had marched from there, 
with the troops hastily collected, toward Gray, 
in order to thrust his force, like a wedge, be- 
tween the army of Bourbaki at Vesoul and the 
Garibaldians at Dijon. On January 18th the 


headquarters of Manteuffel were established at : 


Gray, and on January 21st his right wing, the 
Second Corps, under Fransecky,. encountered 
the Garibaldians and the Division Pelissier. On 
the same day Déle was occupied, and thus the 
connection between Bourbaki and Garibaldi 
interrupted. As in the mean while the troops 
of Werder had likewise resumed the pursuit, 
Bourbaki found himself obstructed on three 
sides. The garrison of Belfort had made no 
effort to support the operations of Bonrhans 
The beseiging army, on the other hand, had 
continued its.operations against the’ outworks 
of the French; and in the night of January 
20th had taken the last of them, the village of 
Perouse. . Thus the French were confined to 
the fortress and the forts, and the Germans 
were enabled to open the trenches. hits myt" 
“In-the mean while the fate of the Army of 
the Loire had been decided. The army of 
Prince Frederick Charles, with which the 
corps thus far commanded by the Grand-duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin had been embodied, 
was marching on three roads, from Chartres, 
from Orleans, and from Blois, upon Le Mans. 


The Tenth and Third Corps had severe encoun- 


ters at Ardenay and Parigué l’Evéque, and on 
January 11th at Changé, but on January 12th 
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which were held by Gardes Mobile. 
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occupied Le Mans, In the preceding battles 
the French had made a desperate and partly 
even a successful resistance; the bloody battle 
of Ardenay was only decided by an attack 
during the night upon the southern heights 
The left 
wing of the French army, on which Chanzy had 
concentrated his best troops, also displayed 
great. bravery, but finally had to abandon 


- their position on ’Huisne. While the German 


troops were occupying Le Mans, Chanzy was 
driven from Montfort through Saint-Corneille 
and Savigne ]’Evéque toward the Sarthe. Al- 
together the Second Army had lost, in the bat- 
tles from January 6th to January 12th, 177 
officers and 3,203 killed and wounded ; but, on 
the other hand, 22,000 unwounded soldiers, 
two banners, 19 pieces of ordnance, and alarge 
quantity of war material of every kind, had 
fallen into the hands of the victorious Ger- 
mans. The army of Chanzy was too demoral- 
ized to continue the war; Chanzy_ himself 
admitted that it needed a reorganization, 
which was to be effected in Brittany in the 
region of Rennes. One part of the French 
army marched westward from Le Mans toward 
Laval, whither it was followed by the main 
foree of Frederick Charles, which, on January 
14th, took, almost without resistance, the 
camp of Coulie. The other half of the army 
of Chanzy turned northward toward Alencon, 
and was pursued by the German troops, which 
had beaten the Army of Havre on the Lower 


_ Seine. During the night from January 16th 


to January 17th, these troops, after a slight 
skirmish, took Alengon, where the Thirteenth 
Army Oorps, under the Grand-duke of Meck- 
lenburg, joined them, in order to advance from 
here, through Mayenne, toward Rennes. 
The plan of the French, to withdraw so 
many detachments from the two main arinies 
of the Germans as to enable them to make, with 
a better prospect of success, a new effort for 
raising the siege of Paris, now proved to be 
unsuccessful. It was to fail in each of its parts. 
General Faidherbe, who had reorganized his 
army and received large reénforcements by sea 
from Southern France, suffered likewise a de- 
cisive defeat: in his march upon Amiens, he 
had advanced as far as Corbie when the severe 
frost compelled him to make a halt. On Jan- 
uary 14th, his main force was concentrated at 
Albert. General Goeben, who had succeeded 
Manteuffel in the command of the Army of the 
North, had thus far watched the movements 
of the enemy from the left bank of the 
Somme; he now crossed the river, and on 
January 18th defeated the vanguard of Faid- 
herbe at Beauvois, one mile west from St. 
Quentin. On January 19th, a bloody battle 
was fought at St. Quentin, which lasted seven 
hours, and ended in a crushing defeat of Faid- 
herbe, who in great haste had to retreat be- 
yond Cambray as far as Lille and Douai; more 
than 10,000 unwounded soldiers fell into the 
hands of the Germans, who on their part had 
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suffered a loss of 94 officers and 8,000 men 
killed and wounded. 

On the same day on which the battle of St. 
Quentin was fought, the army besieging Paris 
had to resist the formidable sortie which was 
attempted by Trochu. The bombardment of 
the city had for some time been continued with 
great energy and considerable success. Even 
the barracks of the forts Issy. and Vanvres 
had begun to suffer, and in that part of the 
city which lies on. the left bank of the Seine 
the German artillery began to cause terrible 
devastation, Trochu, therefore, resolved. to 
make once more adesperate attempt to break 
through the besieging line. The sortie was 
chiefly made, on January 10th, from Fort 
Valerien. On the side of the French nearly 
100,000 took part in the movement, while on 
the German side the Fifth and parts of the 
Fourth Corps were. chiefly involved. The 
hottest fighting was near St.-Cloud and Bou- 
gival. The. French during the whole. day 
fought with great bravery, and their artillery, 
in particular, made the utmost efforts to. dis- 
lodge the Germans; but, when night put an 
end to the fighting, the.Germans maintained 
all the positions which they had held in the 
morning. .The Germans lost 39 officers and | 
616 men. killed and wounded; while the 
French loss was estimated at 5,000 men, On 
January 21st the siege-train which had been - 
brought on from Méziéres, and which consisted 
of 75 pieces of heavy ordnance, opened fire 
on St. Denis and the neighboring forts to the 
north of Paris, and thus deprived the French 
of the hope of continuing important sorties on 
this side, as they could no longer as_ before 
rally under the fire of these forts, In Paris, 
the Reds had, in the mean while, become so 
troublesome that, Trochu, who already had 
transferred the Ministry of War for Paris to 
General Leflé, expressed a wish to resign also 
as commander-in-chief and as President of the 
Provisional Government. On January 22d 
the office of commander-in-chief was conferred 
upon General Vinoy, but, at the request of his 
colleagues, General Trochu continued to exer- 
cise his functions as President of the Provisional 
Government. The latter circumstance on the 
next day led to a rising of the Reds, which, in 
turn, induced the Government to enter into ne- 
gotiations concerning capitulation. Even on 
the same day (January 23d), Jules Favre made 
his appearance in Versailles. On January 26th 
the negotiations had so far advanced that firing 
ceased on both sides. On January 28th a 
capitulation and an armistice of three weeks 
was concluded. The armies in the field were 
to retain their mutual positions, and to leave a 
neutral space between them. <A. line of de- 
marcation was agreed upon, which cut through 
the departments of Calvados and Orne, and 
left to the Germans the departments of Sarthe, 
Indre-et-Loire, Loire-et-Cher, Loiret, Yonne, 
and all. the territory north of them, with the 
exception of the departments of Pas de Calais 
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and Nord. The decision, on the beginning of 
the armistice, in the departments of Odte-d’Or, 
Doubs, and Jura, was reserved, and until then 
the operations of war, inclusive of the siege 
of Belfort, were to continue. A National 
Assembly was within two weeks to be con- 
voked in Bordeaux. For the purpose of main- 
taining order in Paris, the resident National 
Guard were to keep their arms; the soldiers of 
the line and the Gardes Mobile were to be 
made prisoners of war and to be kept in Paris: 
all the forts, with the exception of Vincennes, 
were to be occupied by the German troops, 
and the arms of the prisoners of war, consist- 
ing of about 200,000 chassepots and 1,400 
bronze pieces of ordnance, and a considerable 
number of iron cannon, were to be delivered 
up; after this condition had been complied 
with, provisions were allowed to pass through 
the German lines to Paris. The city had to 
pay a war-tax of 200,000,000 franes; the corps 
of Franc-tireurs were to be dissolved; the Ger- 
man prisoners of war and the captains of ves- 
sels to be exchanged; andthe walls of the city 
to be disarmed. The occupation of the forts 
began in the morning of January 29th. The 
Saxons took possession of Romainville, Noissy, 
Rosny, and Nogent; the Bavarians of Mont- 
rouge, Charenton, and Vanvres; the Wurtem- 
bergers of Gravelle and Faisanderie; the Prus- 
sians of Issy and Bicétre. On the next day 
St. Denis and the other forts were occupied 
without disturbance. On other seats of the 
war the position of the French had, in the 
mean while, also become more desperate. The 
German Army of the West had from strategical 
reasons not followed up the pursuit of the 
enemy in the direction of Brittany, and the 
forces which had advanced the farthest had 
been called back. But, on the other hand, one 
part of the army of Prince Frederick Charles 
had advanced in a southwesterly direction on 
the road from Le Mans to Angers. The Grand- 
duke of Mecklenburg had marched from Alen- 
con upon Rouen, in order to operate conjointly 
with the other parts ofthe First Army. Farther 
to the north the German troops appeared now 
here, now there, in order to leave the French 
at a loss as to the points against which their 
operations were directed. From Cambrai, 
which they had surrounded, they withdrew and 
appeared at Arras. Not far from Valen- 
ciennes, uhlans suddenly made their appear- 
ance, while other divisions made demonstra- 
tions against Douai, and raids even as far as 
Maubeuge. Thus the whole of the north 
regarded itself as threatened and beeame 
thoroughly discouraged. In some places the 
National Guard refused to march, and laid 
down their arms. 

Still more depressing was the condition of 
the French in the east, which had not been in- 
cluded in the armistice of January 28th. After 
the battles at Belfort, the army of Bourbaki, 
leaving behind their wounded and sick, had 
retired in. disorder, and in a most wretched 
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condition. Bourbaki had so fully lost all hope, 
that he attempted to commit suicide. The 
wreck of the army for eight days wandered 
about between Besangon and St. Hippolyte, 
and subsequently between the latter place and 
Pontarlier, Finally a concentration in the 
direction of Pontarlier was attempted, in order 
to reéstablish a connection with the south by 
way of Ohampagnole and Lons-le-Saunier. 
But it was already too late. As early as Janu- 
ary 25th German troops had reached Arbois 
and Poligny; the circle around the French 
army was more and more contracted, and the 
danger that it might be pushed across the 
frontier of Switzerland daily increased. On 
January 29th the first encounter took place 
near Pontarlier, on the roads leading from 
Salins and from Arnans through Pontarlier to 
the frontier of Switzerland. The villages of 
Sombacourt and Chassois, which are situated 
about six miles from the frontier, were stormed 
by the Fourteenth Division. The French lost in 
this fight 3,000 men and six pieces of ordnance. 
This immense loss indicates the terrible con- 
dition in which the army must have found 
itself, which was now commanded by General 
Clinchamp. On January 30th and 31st new 
encounters took place, in particular near Pe- 
louse, between the German van-troops and the 
French rear-guard. The French lost in these 
fights two eagles, 19 cannon and mitrailleuses, 
two generals, nearly 15,000 prisoners, many 
hundred wagons of ammunition, and a large 
quantity of war-material, and they were driven 
more and more into the mountains; the total 
loss of the Germans amounted to 600. The 
French now began to cross the frontier in 
large masses. Up to February 3d, about 
56,000 men had laid down their arms on the 
soil of Switzerland; but, on the whole, 80,000 
men had crossed the frontier. The French 
Army of the South had ceased to exist. Gari- 
baldi succeeded, by a hasty retreat, in escaping 
with his little force from the danger of being 
surrounded by the Germans, who after a small 
skirmish occupied Dijon. Soon after, Garibaldi 


resigned as commander of the Army of the Vos- _ | 


ges, on the ground that his mission was fulfilled. 
In the mean while, Longwy, the only fortress of 
Lorraine, with the exception of Bitche, which 
was still held by the French, had surrendered 
on January 25th. The bombardment of Bel- 
fort, temporarily interrupted on the Lisaine, 
had also been renewed with greater vigor. An 
attack made, January 26th, on the forts of 


Basse and Haute Perche, failed, and the storm-: 


ing battallion of landwehr suffered severe 
losses; but, on February 8th, both forts were 
taken. Then the commander of the fortress 
asked for an armistice, and began to negotiate 
concerning the surrender; on February 16th, 
an agreement was arrived at. On February 


18th, the fortress was occupied by the German- 


troops. The garrison, consisting of 12,000 men, 
was allowed to march off with military honors; 
it was the only one from the captured fortresses 
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OPERATIONS OF THE ARMIES OF THE LOTRE 
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which was not held as prisoners... In return for 
the surrender, which was not yet absolutely 
necessary, from military reasons, the Germans 
prolonged the armistice for five days, and 
extended it to Southeastern France. On the 
other hand, however, the line of demarcation 
had to be drawn further south, in consequence 
of the protracted resistance of the fortress, 
than would have been the case if the French 
Government at the beginning of the armis- 
tice had consented to the capitulation, The 
departments of Céte-d’Or and Doubs were 
abandoned wholly, the department of the Jura 
almost wholly, to the Germans. The possession 
of the latter was of special importance, because, 
in case of a continuation of the war, it opened 
to the German troops a way into the valley of 
the Rhone, since, south of the Jura, the obstruc- 
tions, which still would have arrested a march 
of the German troops upon Lyons, had been 
removed. These important concessions, in ex- 
change for a prolongation of the armistice of 
five days, indicated that.the French Govern- 
ment had renounced all idea of resuming the 
war. 


On February 21st the negotiations concern- 


ing the preliminaries of peace were begun at 
Versailles, between Bismarck and Thiers, the 
latter being assisted by fifteen commissioners 
of peace, appointed by the National Assembly 
of Bordeaux. At the expiration of the armis- 
tice, a full understanding had not been ar- 
rived at, but there was no doubt that it would 
be reached, and consequently the armistice 
was once more prolonged from February 24th 
to the evening of February 26th. In fact, on 
February 25th, all the conditions were agreed 
upon, and on the 26th the preliminaries of 
peace were signed. Two days later, they were 
laid by Thiers before the National Assembly 
of Bordeaux, which, on March 1st, ratified 
them by 546 against 107 votes. The ten arti- 
cles of the preliminaries contained substan- 
tially the following conditions: France aban- 
dons, in favor of the German Empire, German 
Lorraine, inclusive of the fortress of Metz, and 
nearly the whole of Alsace. France pays to 
the Emperor of Germany five milliards of 
francs; one milliard, at least, has to. be paid 
during the year 1871; the remainder in the 
course of three years. Paris, as well as all 
the territory occupied by the Germans on the 
left bank of the Seine, must be evacuated 
immediately after the ratification of the pre- 
liminaries by the National Assembly of Bor- 
deaux. The French troops withdraw behind 
the Loire, which they are not allowed to 
cross before the signing of the definitive treaty. 
The garrison of Paris, which is not to exceed 
40,000 men, and the garrisons indispensable 
for the safety of the fortresses, are excepted 
from this condition, The evacuation of the 
departments between the right bank of the 
Seine and the eastern frontier, by the German 
troops, will gradually take place after the rati- 
fication of the definitive treaty and the payment 
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of the first half milliard, the beginning being 
made with the departments next to Paris, and 
will be continued in proportion as the subse- 
quent payments of the contributions may be 
made, ‘After the payment of two milliards, 
the German occupation will be confined to the 
departments of the Marne, the Ardennes, the 
Upper Marne, the Meuse, the Vosges, and the 
Meurthe, and to the fortress of Belfort and its: 


territory, which together shall serve as surety _ q 
-for the remaining three milliards, and where the 


number of the German troops shall not exceed 
50,000 men. No obstacle will be put in the 
way of the voluntary emigration of inhabitants 
of the ceded territory by the German Govern- 
ment, The prisoners of war shall be exchanged 
immediately after the ratification of the pre- 
liminaries. The opening of the negotiations 
concerning the definitive treaty will take place 
at Brussels. immediately after the mutual rati- 
fication of the preliminaries. In accordance 
with these provisions, the German troops, 
which had entered Paris on March 1st, left the 
city and the forts on the left bank of the Seine 
on the next day, and the march homeward was 
begun. On March 4th the partial demobiliza- 
tion of the German army was ordered ; on the 
next day the general governments at Ver- 
sailles, Rheims, and Nancy, were dissolved; 
and, on March 9th, the fleet was ordered to be 
reduced to a peace footing. On March 12th 
Versailles was evacuated; on the next day the 
German Emperor left the castle of Ferriéres, 
in order to return to Germany. At Nancy, 


the Emperor, on March 15th, took leave, by 


an army order, of the armies; on the same 
day, at 11 o’clock a.., he arrived on German 
soil, at. Saarbriick, when he was presented, 
by delegations from 3,000 communities of the — 
German Rhine provinces, with an addressof _ 
welcome, and a golden laurel crown of sur- 
passing splendor. Theline ofreturnfromSaar- 
brick to Berlin, where the Emperor arrived _ 
on March 17th, was an uninterrupted chainof __ 
grand ovations. When, on March 18th, a revo- 

lution broke out in Paris, General de Fabrici 
informed by telegraph Jules Favre and General 


Schlottheim, the revolutionary government in _ 


Paris, what steps had been taken for the de- 
fence of the German interests. On March 26th 
the fortress of Bitche was oceupied by the Ger- 
man troops. 

On March 28th the conference of peace was 
opened at Brussels, After the conclusion of the 
preliminaries, the Government of France had 
made thé utmost efforts to obtain a modifica- 
tion of the conditions of peace. With regard 
to the payment of indemnification, in particu- 
lar, propositions had been made, so surprising 
to the Germans that they began to suspect the 
honesty of the designs of France. It was be- 
lieved that Thiers was relying on foreign in- 
tervention. Prince Bismarck, therefore, gave _ 
the French to understand that, only if the de- 
finitive treaty was soon agreed upon, a further 
consideration of the wants of the French Gov- 


oe 
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ernment might be expected, The situation of 
the French Government, in consequence of the 
revolution in Paris, was so critical, that it did 
not dare to resist the pressure, brought upon it 
by Bismarck. A conference between Bismarck 
and Jules Favre was arranged. at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, which began on May 6th, and in 
which, on the side of the. Germans, Count 


‘Arnim, and, on the French side, the Minister 


of Finance, Pouyer-Quertier, and the Deputy 
Goulard, took part. On May 10th the con- 
troverted points had been settled, and the defi- 
nite peace was concluded. The Emperor Wil- 
liam ratified the peace.on May 16th; the Na- 
tional Assembly of France, by a vote of 440 
against 98, on May 18th. On May 20th the 
ratifications were exchanged at Frankfort, be- 
tween Bismarck and Fayre. On the following 
days, negotiations were resumed concerning 
the execution of several.conditions, in particu- 
lar, on the payment of indemnification, which 
was definitely arranged by a treaty concluded 
on May 21st. 

The North-German standing army, during 
the war, numbered 376,832. infantry ;. 47,500 
cavalry ; 50,300 artillery, and 34,000 men. be- 
longing to the train, Adding the staffs and 
the non-combatants, the whole strength of the 
army amounted to 552,000. The reserve troops 
which were called out amounted. to 187,274 
men; the landwehr to 205,054 men. The 
landwehr was in the first place to be employed 
for garrisoning the fortresses; but.a large por- 


tion of them took an active part inthe war. In 
‘all, Northern Germany sent to the war 945,000 


men; tle South-German States furnished a 
contingent of 180,000 men, thus swelling the 
total army of the German Empire to 1,125,000 
men, with 2,088 pieces of ordnance. The 
French army, entering the war, consisted -of 
350,000 men, of whom 262,000 belonged to the 
infantry, 38,000. to-the cavalry, and 87,000 to 
the artillery... The reserve troops which were 


collected at the so-called. depots, and. which - 


were to fill up the gaps in the army, numbered 
92,500 men; the army, with the reserve, em- 
braced 442,500 combatants, with 984 pieces 
of ordnance and 150 mitrailleuses. After the 
larger, portion of the French army had been 
taken prisoners and sent into Germany, all 
Frenchmen capable of bearing arms were called 
out for the defence of the country. Adding 
these new to the original armies, it is believed 
that the aggregate of the French troops in the 
field was not inferior to that of Germany. As 
regards the French prisoners who were taken 
to Germany, they numbered, on February 19th, 
1871, according to a list made out by the Prus- 
sian Ministry of War, 383,841 men, of whom 
11,860 were lieutenants, 177 colonels, 147 gen- 
erals, and three marshals, (For the treaty 
which was concluded, see Pustio Documents.) 

_ Frederick, William, the Crown-Prince of 
the German Empire, was born October 18,.1831, 
His first. actual military. service was in the 
German-Danish War of 1864. In the Prusso- 


task of the campaign. 
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Austrian War of 1866, he commanded the Seec- 
ond y, and undertook the most arduous 
It was his duty to 
conduct his army from Silesia into Bohemia, 
through a region full of obstacles and dangers. 
In this march he developéd remarkable cir- 
cumspection and strategical skill. His bearing 
at the battle of Koniggritz was very credit- 
able. For his execution of the rapid advance 
from Kénigshof to Ehlum he was given the 
order of merit on the battle-field. In the 
Franco-German War he was assigned the com- 
mand of the Fifth, Sixth, and Eleventh North- 
German Corps, and the troops of the South- 
German States, and took part in most of the 
leading engagements, from Weissenburg and 
Worth to the close of the war. 

Prince Frederick Charles, the only son of 
Prince, Charles, was born March 20, 1828. 
From youth he was chiefly interested in mili- 
tary affairs. . When twenty years old he went 
into the field in Schleswig, and displayed 
great personal bravery at the storming of the 
Danewerck, and in tlie battle of Diippel. He 
served as major on the staff of his uncle, King 
William, in the campaign in Baden, in 1849, 
On the death of Frederick William IY., he 
was made lieutenant-general. He was a de- 
cided adherent of the feudal party,. but re- 
frained from the exercise of political influence. 
A paper composed by him on the military art 
of the French, which was not designed for the 
press, but which was indiscreetly published at 
Frankfort, attracted much attention, and ex- 
cited a lively discussion, It showed him to be 
well informed in public affairs, and a clear and 
sharp critic. When the army was reorganized, 
Frederick Charles became general of cavalry 
and. chief of the corps of Brandenburgers. 
He assumed a leading part in the campaign 
of 1864 against Denmark, In the summer of 
1866 he commanded the First Army. He held 
the chief command of the united armies in the 
battle of Podol, on the 28th of June; defeated 
the Austrian General Clam-Gallas at Miinchen- 
Gritz, took.Gitschin, and participated promi- 
nently in the decisive battle of Kéniggritz. 

At the beginning of the war with France, 
Prince Frederick Charles was given the com- 
mand. of the Centre, or Second Army, embra- 
cing the Guards, and the Second, Third, Fourth, 
Tenth, and Twelfth Army Corps of North Ger- 
many. He served with great distinction to 
himself and his, country throughout the war. 
The parts he.took in the different engagements 
are fully. described, in the historical part. of 
this article, and in the article ‘‘ German-French 
War,” in the ANNuAL Cyonopzp1a for 1870, 

Von, Moltke, Count Helmuth, was born 
October 26, 1800, at Parchim, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. . His father, who was at the time 
of his death a general in the Danish ser- 
vice, gave him his first instruction.. He after- 
ward. pursued his military studies in the Ca- 
dets’ Institution at Copenhagen. In 1818 he 
was a page at the Danish royal court, in 1819 
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a lieutenant. In 1822 he entered the Prussian 
army as second-lieutenant of infantry. He did 
not become a first-lieutenant till eleven years 
afterward. He employed the intervening pe- 
riod in earnest studies at the military schools. 
In 1827 he was appointed instructor in the 
five division-schools. In 1828 he was assigned 
to the topographical branch of the general 
staff. In 1832 he was attached to that corps 
of the general staff of which he was chief at 
the time of the breaking out of the war with 
France. 

Von Moltke’s first actual service was in the 
East. He resided there four years, engaged 
actively in the organization and drill of the 
Ottoman troops, and was present in the en- 
gagements with the Koords, and at the battle 


of Nisid. He travelled, on military business, . 


through the greater part of Asia Minor. In 
1839 he returned to Germany, where he 
published a work entitled Russisch-tirkischer 
Feldzug in der Européischen Tiirkei von 
1828-’29, and a number of Turkish maps. 

In 1835 he was promoted to a captaincy, in 
1842 to amajority; in 1846 he was appointed 
general staff officer of the Eighth Army Corps, 
and in 1848 chief of one division of the gen- 
eral staff. In 1850 he was again a first-lieu- 
tenant, in 1851 a captain as first-adjutant of 
the Crown-Prince Frederick William. In 1856 
he was made a major-general, and in 1858 
chief of the general staff, whence he was pro- 
moted to the rank of general. He took a prom- 
inent part in the Schleswig-Holstein War in 
1864, The plan of the campaign of the short, 
decisive, brilliant war of 1866 with Austria 
was his work. The great battle of Kéniggritz 
was fought under his direction. After this 
battle he negotiated the truce, and the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, and the preliminaries to 
peace. For his services he was decorated with 
the order of the black eagle. 

After the close of the war, and the promul- 
gation of the new German Empire, the Em- 
peror William conferred upon General von 
Moltke the title and dignity of count, in ac- 
knowledgment of his distinguished services. 

Bourbaki, General Charles Denis Sauter, is of 
Greek origin, the son of an officer who fell in 
the Greek war of independence. He was born 
at Pau, April 22, 1816. He was educated at 
Saint-Cyr, and began his military career as a 
lieutenant in Africa, commanding a corps of 
Zouaves. He is generally accredited with the 
formation of the corps of Spahis and Turcos, 
who have since become famous in French wars, 
He behaved with great coolness at the storm- 
ing of Zaadscha, where he was the first to 
mount the breach at the head of his Turcos, 
and was made captain. In the Crimean War 
he held the command of a brigadier-general, 
At the battle of Inkerman he saved the right 
flank of the English army from destruction, 
and earned the title by which he was after- 
ward known, of Bourbaki d’Inkerman. He 
also distinguished himself at the battle of the 
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Alma, at the storming of the Malakoff, and in 
the Franco-Austrian War of 1859, at the bat- 
tle of Solferino. He was made an officer of 
the Legion of Honor in 1868. At the breaking 
out of the war of 1870, he was assigned the 
command of the Eighth Army Corps, which 
included the Imperial Guard. In the new or- 
ganization of the French armies, which was 
made after the surrender at Sedan, General 
Bourbaki was placed in command of the “First 
Army,” and was ordered to operate in the 
north, in the direction of the Vosges. He 


met with a succession of defeats in December 


and January. His last operation in the war 
was an unsuccessful effort to raise the siege of 
Belfort. 

Faidherbe, Louis Léon César, was born at 
Lille, on the 8d of June, 1818. He entered 
the Polytechnic School in 1838, and the School 
of Application at Metz in 1840. He was ap- 
pointed to special service in Africa, where, in 
the eight years from 1844 to 1852, he took 
part in many expeditions in the provinces of 
Oran, Guadeloupe, and Constantine. The most 
notable of these was that of Kabyle. He then 
en to Senegal as subdirector of engineers, 

é was made commander of a battalion, and _ 
Governor of Senegal in 1857. In 1861 he was 
engaged in an expedition against the King of — 
Cayor, by which the whole maritime border — 
of that chief, extending from the right bank | 
of the Senegal to beyond the Bathel de Me- — 
dina, was subjected. The prophet Omer-el- — 
Hadji also recognized the French sovereignty. 
The peninsula of Cape Vert and the province 
of Dianda were annexed to Senegal. He was 
definitively recalled to France at his own re- 
quest in 1865. He afterward commanded the 
Division of Bonar in Africa. He was made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor in 1855, com- 
mander in 1861, and brigadier-general in 1863. 

While in Soudan and Western Africa, he 
wrote numerous documents and memoirs which 


.were published in the Bulletin de la Société 


de Géographie. He is also the author of An- 
nales de Voyages, the Annuaire de Sénégal, 
which was published in four languages, ete, , 
General Faidherbe’s principal part in the Ger- 
man-French War was as commander of the 
Army of the North. He was disastrously de- 
feated at St. Quentin, on the 19th of Papi om | 
It was the substantial destruction, in quick | 
succession, of the armies of Chanzy and Faid- 
herbe, on whom the French chiefly relied to 
divert the attention of the Germans from their — 
attack on Paris, that decided the surrender of 
the capital. 

Chanzy, General, is about forty-seven 
years old. His father was a captain of cui- 
rassiers, who was dismissed from the service in 
1815. He studied military science in the 
school of St.-Cyr, which he entered in 1841. 
He saw active service in Syria under Hant-_ 
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poul, and in Africa under Pelissier. At the 


close of 1870 General Chanzy held the com- 
mand of the Army of the Loire. He made an 
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active and gallant campaign against the Ger- 
mans, but met a disastrous defeat, accom- 
panied with the disorganization of his army, 
at Le Mans, on the 12th of January. He was 
one of those French generals for whose skill 
and bravery the Germans had the highest re- 
spect. 

GERMANY, an empire in Europe, reéstab- 
lished January 18, 1871, when William, King 
of Prussia, formally assumed the title of “ Ger- 
man Emperor,” in compliance with the joint 
request of the governments of all the other 
states. The Emperor William I. was born 
March 22,1797. Heisa son of King Frederick 
William III. and Queen Louisa, and was mar- 
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ried June 11, 1829, to Augusta, daughter of 
the Grand-duke Charles Frederick of Saxe- 
Weimar. The heir-apparent, Frederick Wil- 
liam, born October 18, 1831, has the official 
title of Crown-Prince of the German Empire 
and Orown-Prince of Prussia. He was mar- 
ried, January 25, 1858, to Victoria, Princess 
Royal.of Great Britain and Ireland, born No- 
vember 21, 1840. 

The following table exhibits the area and 
population of the states belonging to the Ger- 
man Empire, the number of representatives 
of every German government in the Federal 
Council, and the number of deputies who rep- 
resent each state in the Reichstag: 


Votes 
Deputies 
STATES. Square Miles, | PoPussion in Federat |! the 
Council. Bachata, 
1, Prussia (including Lattenburg).......cc.csecceceveccssecee wiewass 2 135,806 24,039,668 17 236 
2. Bavar Macinains U4 Sala » wets ot Fy at FOR We ste s were 29,293 4,824,421 6 }) 48 
8. Saxony COCO eee ee sere sesseeoes eons @eoeense eeeeeeereereesee eoe 3 5,779 2,423,401 4 23 
4, Wurtemberg............ ee reseece Ceo eeseseeoersesee eeeeees eoetere Ho 7,532 1,778,396 4 17 
. Oll bd ne cv cle tees cccciepeeccceseasece Sere eseaerseaeeesessseeeese ) Q 5,870 1,434,970 3 14 
6. Hesse........ hbase divas Ain 5 SEC Acien es doe ee Wie ies weleinGle » sammeaeie 3 2,964 823, 8 9 
%. Mecklenburg-Schwerin .........sscsecesernssees bre Maer veee LB 5,190 560,618 2 6 
DM MONMCUIIAL Wi wc'cle ciiass c's, co 00 csiemaasieneieeil oak oun eond* See «ls 1,404 282,928 1 3 
MLOUMSNDUT I. ois'b di. 35's setbs tee ob Da ihace sired aera kgs cee osha eaiee'e = 2,469 315,622 1 3 
10. Mecklenburg-Strelitz. eee eres eeeeeeeee @eesesee eeeeeereoee ee ereee & 1,052 98,770 Lt 1 
EN le ti inks cde sme net ike 820 «9.4059 be tmenn ned Came tink = a el ) 1,425 302,792 2 3 
12. Saxe-Meiningen ............... ph ep SAN 5 4344 AES PB oy 9 956 180,335 1 2 
13. Saxe-Altenbnre......... dn aiduvichidikeaiaalas d Sebiicites ap. dele oe etidaaNs - & 510 141,426 1 1 
14, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha...........+++- tataane ta 7S Map GENE SOE ER 3 760 168,851 1 2 
BOP NUHAY cic obieic nate de acece se <aEe 1,026 197,041 1 2 
16. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt....... B74 75,116 1 1 
17. Schwarzburg-Sondersh iP sorhiny 332 67,533 1 1 
TBs WAlKCCK oc cicvcccsccnccese +13 433 56,807 1 1 
19. Reuss-Greitz (older line)........ ~Ps 106 889 1 1 
20, Reuss-Schleitz (younger line).. -| 5 320 097 1 1 
21. Schaumburg- +18 171 31,186 1 1 
22. Lippe-Detmold............006 : 438 111,352 1 1 
23353 Mess ek ued ithes eesesae ease eresesese ge tow ereeersesne ee eeeeee wy 2 107 48,538 1 1 
PEEIGHN Lo, ICL .. Leiba twos. a dances cooescademacioe eeeeeere eeeree $e 93 109,572 1 1 
edie eriedinmecevied cexs0o0 ese anew pain sain § 156 305,196 1 3 
26. Alsace-Lorraine (imperial country).........cccesceeeeeeeeeeees wei WR 5,608 1,598,366 We ap ss 
ott : 
ORR 5 a ihtsa « 0:s:s.sincie 0 A ROE er aie mBeecaudithe ss-clibman' caste eo} 211,459 40,108,029 58 882 
TABLE OF RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF GERMANY IN 1867. 
CATHOLICS. PERCENTAGE, 
STATES. Evangelical. ie Greek Other Sects Jews. Others, Evangel- : 
ical. atholic. | Jews. 
Alsace-Lorraine.............. 245,000 | 1,305,000 ? 4,500 43,500 600 | 15.6] 81.07 | 2.07 
HAVALIA ee. casi eseccesamccael | 1,028,718 | 8,441°029 143 4,696 49,840 ees 27.55 | 71.82 | 1.08 
BRUNORLi2 is esac sce daea eek r 475,918 931,007 254 2,181 599 11 33.17 | 64.88 | 1,78 
Prussia (includ’g Lauenburg) 672,400 | 7,955,150 | 1,994 90,240 | 313.250 500 65.21 | 82.68 | 1.83 
Wurtemberg.......0...cee002) 1,220,124 543,593 ? 8,017 11,662 aibiae 68.61 | 30.57 | 0.66 
BBA ict sccedoteebate atte 564,617 229,416 21 8,819 187 3 68.59 | 27.87 | 3.06 
OMMGRDURT s. s'<:c0.0 viedo eaacle cbs 241, 92,077 ? 984 1,527 26 %6.45 |. 22.84 | 0.48 
Saxe-Welmar,, ...ccccecesecas 271,767 9,966 "9 1,182 1 96.02 3.52 | 0.42 
Tipe eves See eae ae Ba tates nee 109,319 2,658 16 1,125 jer 96.64 2,35 | 0.99 
MIOGOR isn idads Sano «cele se 55,336 1,225 1 118 815 tide 96,23 2.13 | 1:42 
MAROON dic andsnteneacdes esecal 2,067,484 51,476 413 2,109 2,103 51 97.08 2.12 | 0.09 
MRMARROTE 34% 54 vais bo a tine ee eae 106,511 2,442 ? 654 271 et 97.02 2.22 | 0,25 
Hamburg... ....... 2.20... veeee]) 280, 6,220 827%) | 13,448 | 4,417 | 91.85 | 2.05 |. 4.39 
DM ised « pias igntd ple ie 296,320 4,869 ? 520 1,083 Fnials 97.96 1.68 | 0.36 
MDA... cc cacescesedsceccencs 191,688 8,156 ae 89 2,108 iis 97.28 1.60 | 1.07 ° 
‘Lubeck......... Saat EN Ades on 47,863 864 11 88 609 248 97.32 0.74 | 1.23 
Saxe-Meiningen .,...........5 177,319 1,125 ad 187 1,629 Slo 98.38 0.62 | 0.09 
Schaumburg-Lippe .......... 30,681 -. , 194 nes 11 349 98.23 0.62 | 1,12 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,.......... 167,087 1,005 1 60 137 99.29 0.60 | 0.08 
Reuss (older line)............ 43,676 200 1 1 10 1 99.51 0.46 | 0.02. 
‘hwarzburg - Sondershausen 67,589 299 1 4 216 =f 99.25 0.44 | 0.31 
uss (younger line)......... 87,795 279 2 vi 14 ee 99 65 0.32 | 0.02 — 
enburg-Schwerin ...... 556,290 1,195 6 42 8,064 1 99.23 0.21 | 0.55 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.........| 97,9 Sat Dds tra tes 466 8 99.35 0.17 | 0.47 
Saxe-Altenburg ...... .....+. 141,149 4 1 1 99.08 0.17 | 0.02 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt..... 14,907 2 1 113 99.73 0.12 | 0.15 
Germany....... ast s'one «| 24,921,000 | 14,565,000 | 2,900 | 114,000 | 499,000 | 6,000 62.14 | 86.31 | 1.24 
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A new census of the German States was 
taken in December, 1871. The population of 
the largest cities, as far as can be ascertained 
from the preliminary reports, was as follows 
(in several large cities no reports had been 
published when this table was prepared): | 


Population. Population. 
Berlin... .......s.005 828,013 | Dortmund.......... Fr 
Hamburg........... 337,940 | Frankfort - on - the - 
Bresiats..<<; duets « 207,901 RUMOR ss tees nae ne - 44,000 
Muntele or. EA 190, Befart 43,316 
Dresden,.........++ 177,095 | Gorlitz..........--. 698 
Elberfeld-Barmen .. 160,000 | Potsdam,.........++ {000 
Cologne.......+.. ,000 | Darmstadt........% 46,000 
Kon igeberg 112,000 | Mannheim......... 89,620 
Magdeburg.......++ 0,000 | Lubeck,........-..+- 89,500 
BCT. x oss s canes 107,575 | Wiesbaden......... 000 
Hanover .......e00 105,500 | Elbing............4. 81,135 
ADAG i. scndelaes 100,000 | Rostock......... ee» 81,042 
Stuttgart........... O1,628) BAO)... .csej0eslescess 30,770 
Frankfort - on - the - Duisburg........... 80,47 
PAU wk osigasts 90 90,7%8 PAGS TUNE ole, a eles 26, 
Nuremberg ....... . 87,000 | Stralsund .......... 26,110 
STOMED |. kos stedeas 82,990 | Bamberg...........’ 25,740 
Aix-la-Chapelle..... 80,000 | Halberstadt......... 25.336 
Strasbourg........ - 80,000 | Schwerin........... 25,053 
Dusseldorf.........4 80,000 | Zwickau ........... 24,509 
BHREAN des case Scaes « %6,154 | Coblentz............ 23,5381 
ATOODA en 0 c.g oo Sates - 8,864 | Liegnitz............ 28,085 
Crefeld das van ea'ssen bi: UO | LIBEL saints die s,s n.0'pic eae 22,467 
POSCN ca wegs + 0s a0 + 56,982 | Treves .,....csercce 22, 
Halle-on-the-Saale., 52,408 | Freiberg........... 21,786 
DEBE 0s aie tates c's en - 51,388 | Flensburg.......... 21,785 
UGBCU ck \ainwse wists - 51,240 | Nordhausen........ 21,464 
Augsburg - 60,451 | Munster............ 21,377 
BESO). Fis as. ow scien é 348 | Plauen............. 20,508 


The budget of the North-German Confedera- 
tion, as fixed for 1871, by law of May 15, 1870, 
according to which the receipts and expendi- 
tures amounted each to 77,446,287 thalers, was 


declared, by law of May 81, 1871, to be the bud- 6 


get of the German Empire, with the only modi- 
fication that the sum of 557,959 thalers should 
be added to both receipts and expenditures. 
The preparations for the restoration of the 
German Empire were nearly complete at the 
close of 1870. On January 18, 1871, King Wil- 
liam of Prussia assumed at Versailles, in the pres- 
ence of anumber of German princes, the title of 
German Emperor, and the reéstablishment of 
the empire was officially promulgated. The 
ratification of the Federal treaties by the Ba- 
varian Diet completed the consent of the Diets 
of the German States to this reéstablishment. 
The constitutions of the particular states be- 
longing to the German Empire greatly differ 
from each other. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse, have two 
Chambers. The First Chamber in Prussia is 
called Herrenhaus (House of Lords); in Ba- 
varia, Kammer der Reichsrithe (Chamber of 
the Imperial Oouncillors) ; in Wurtemberg, 
Kammer der Standesherren (Chamber of No- 
bles). In Prussia, the First Chamber, in 1871, 
had 66 members entitled to a seat by birth, 
18 entitled to a seat by their offices, 97 chosen 
representatives of the nobility and large real- 
estate owners, 10 representatives of universi- 
ties, 830 representatives of large cities—in all, 
267 members. The First Chamber in Saxony 
is composed of the same classes of members. 
Bavaria has no chosen representatives of the 
nobility and universities, and no representa- 
tives of the cities in her First Chamber. The 
Second Chamber has, in Prussia, 482 mem- 
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bers; in Bavaria, 154; in Saxony, 80; in Wur- 
temberg, 93; in Baden, 63; in Hesse, 50. The 
other grand-duchies, duchies, and principalities, 
have only one Chamber each. Thetwo grand- 
duchies of Mecklenburg have one Diet: in com- 
mon, which consists of 684 nobles, or knights, 
and 47 representatives of cities and towns. 

The numerical strength of the army of the 
German Empire is as follows: 


Officers, | Surgeons.} _ Men. Horses, 
1.—Pracz-Foorrne. x 
Infantry of the Line..| 8,578 888 | 241,058 | © 4,515 
District Commands of Sha 
Landwehr..... oviebe 509 ‘1} 4 8%8 ie 
Chasseurs.........00+- 574 52] 18,780 12 
Total of Infantry..| 9,661 941 | 259,216) 4,700 
CAVAITY ve dececcesescce 2,881 2,79 | 65,296 | 69,013 
Field Artillery........ 
Fortress Artillery..... cya ag 2.650 ak 
Total of Artillery.) 2,370 | 167 |_41,759 |_ 14,003 
PIQUE os ac ctety tT 880 9.664 133 
Army Train........... 221 18| 4,183| 2,974 
 “Invalids, ete .2.2.3222. 128 8,781 ~ 31 
Staff and Officers not He 
belonging toreg’mts.} ' 1,800 eeee 2,800. 
METS Sas 17,891 | 1,448 | 883,899 | 92,954 
-2.—War-Foorrna. - 
a. Field Army. hye roe 
Staff...... entadnetecs "97 «.- | 6,180 |. 6,957 
Pn tensrycndcsdtecnw aus 10,212 888 | 456,203 | 16,998: 
Chasseurs..........0. 574 52] 26,780} 1,040 
OVAREY. cwicvendces zene 2,145 279 | 59,813] 65,658 
Artillery...... 1,200 287 | 69,732 a 
PIGRORER. vd xis sicila vanee’ 441 59| 18,828| 8,827 
Army Train........... 546 421 | 24,730} 88,193. 
CVC haat HBSS 15,915 | 1,986 | 651,716 | 200,810 
b. Reserve. aye’ 
Infantry (es cc ataes 2,810 296 | 179,968 428 
Chasseurs.......e0s55: 104 26 6,726 ne 
AVAL Y Sache Ss cesses 465 93 | 24,087} 19,716 
ASUNGr YY. iisevesucenes 81? 86 | 14,205} 4,695 
Pioneers ......6. 000058 "6 19| 4,730 ee 
Army TBI, »:dsanses. 294 18! 11,248] 38,866 
POA sae be hioees 3.996 488 | 240,64 | 28,705 
c. Garrison Troops 
By ET AMARA ey iti 4,680 520 | 275,876; 780 
Chasseurs........... yi 104 26| 6,500 sees 
Commands of Battalion ave 
Districts.....0.evess 509 1| 437| 8 
Cavalry.....+... piste) 851] 111 | 18,606 | 24,272 
Artillery scics s . legate 0% 1,222 118} 58,290) 7,265. 
Pioneers...... hh oaey aa 204 ess] 10,251 one 
Beas c.2. Wedel 7,570| "776 | 368,401 | 82,810 
Administration,.......| 222} 1,826 |.....-..| 10,151 
Grand total...... | 27,703 | 4,576 |1,261,081) 271,976 


The entire naval force of the German Em- 
pire in July, 1871, is shown in the following 
table. According to the original plan of the 
government, there still remain» to be con- 
structed up to the year 1877: 11 iron-clads 
and iron vessels, 11 corvettes, 4 avisos, and 3 
transports. Of these there are in course of: 
construction, 8 iron frigates (Grosser Kur- 
first, Friedrich der Grosse, Borussia); 1 iron 


corvette (Hansa); 2 corvettes (Ariadne, Luise) ; — 


8 avisos (Loreley [reconstruction], Albatross, 


Nautilus); 2 steamers for harbor service. 


~ 


= 
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Horse-power, Tons. Guns. 
1. Screw-Steamers. 
8 Iron-clads (Kénig Wilhelm, Friedrich Carl, and Kronprinz)................. 2,900 13,386 55 
2 Iron vessels (Arminius and Prinz Adalbert) .......cc0cececcsecreccccecevenes 600 1,911 q 
1 Vessel-of-the-Line (RenOWD).. 2... ceescecesceesee ron « EMU aLs euceld sare tenis 5 800 8,319 “ 
5 Iron-clad Corvettes (Elizabeth, Hertha, Vineta, Arcona, and Gazelle)........ 1,900 9,104 140 
4 Corvettes (Nymphe, Medusa, Augusta, and Victoria)............. shy bide bajo} 1,126 4,998 62 
3 Avisos (Preussischer Adler, Falke, and Pomerania)...... aBA'S Sh vee’ hae al 15. - 2,270 8 
1 Yadis (Grille) A Dota brea > eect eeeeee eee eee esees eeeeses POC e eee wees ereesnereeese 160 445 ee 
22 Gunboats eeoesee ‘Siide tbb paaiaemab bet weer eeeneees POPP eres ese rseee seers sees wees 1,480 5,858 52 
41 Vessels, with.....5.0.....4. Pe eiecthn aka rnnaegn ee Leicia.s 6's Gite es Lee oer. ae 9,741 41,291 B24 
2. Sailing- Vessels, for Artillery and Exercise. - 
8 Frigates (Gefion, Thetis, and Niobe)... +++. ..-.seeee eee ee eee Pee vig Sorey is « iat PUES RP 8,936 114 
4 Brigs (Mosquito, Rover, Hela, and Undine), .............:. BR begs Are Sherrer y Pea 1,927 46 
% Sailing-vessels, with eeeee eee ee ee eters Pee eeee eee eseeeeesees Tee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee 5,863 160 
48 Men-of-War........... SOR eH DEBE ES BARan ea Banéeri- Bet Roy Fee RAR SEAN | EEC 475154 484 


The following table shows the public debt of the several German States (exclusive of war 


loans) : 
STATES. End of | Public Debt proper. rye? Railroad Debts, | Total of all Debts. 
Thalers, Thalers, Thalers, Thalers, 
Prussia ...........0.000- an A et opel 1870 261,794,916 20,463,000 192,716,749 454,511,665 
Lauenburg........... Dele BE MEST | vices} 1870 1,650,008 OY cero Dag, i. 2, 1,650,000 
DAVAMAS Giiik Gadi. ieeial. iid SN RG 1869 054, 8,571,429 93,387,900 442,646 
Saxony aaa i @ Sects as ahs TOE 4 deo ele vesse}, 1820 89,981,125 12,000,000 75,000,000 114,981,125 
Wartemberg..:.. 0.00.00. Ss ehisds 38 CeSeey ROUe 25,317,000 3,428,571 80,000,000 105,817,000 
Baden s5.& Be AS. Adib edi Oss 3 1870 21,510,907 3,714,288 71,735,685 93,246,592 
FIGARO. oh vids sah masiad avd. avaclaciwem «escuecl VIS 10,967,543 2.457, 143 5,329,943 16,297,486 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin..... Leis vd val Heke -|, 1870 12,050,000 1,000,000 7,400,000 19,450,000 
Saxo-Welmar 2 eS. aad 869 2,676,292 600,000 981, 3,657,892 
Siero “Gaza | Rosetgoy | 'g.oo0000 | 8 8ti'80 |” 8°36t" 300 
nin fe Eons seeseeessceetseiceter cases. peas! 2,858,218 7,000,000 ‘647, ao 
-~Mein oj | Ue eereases Rhee wees eeee ee . 4 ’ 7 
SaeerA tonite. 05.6005) c fi cceesty 1970 "833,000 400,000 | vas tne 838,000 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha She tein ta tate tee Seeded ef Sate 2,657,000 600,000 1,519,000 4,176,000 
Se Sen Ba ee ee 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. .... deirnce sas fh MAND 1,417,056 150,000 © perbe 1,417,056 
| Cee fo brs — oo HIS eee 
Reuss-Schleitz..............cssscscc.2c2.] 1870 679,450 320,000 ine 679,450 
schaumburg-Lippe........ Dd gaks ss Kites qed é 1870 492,000 BIE Te te secs 492,000 
ce ose sda eA CORK he Aba deed _— Ae ah, io ‘ Cee Deer 
Bremen.......s+--ss.05 te aaa atin BA 4'427'813 4eoyte 1°156,700 11'584'513 
Besbere USES aS Pel) HO Shs, 1369 80,057,888 HORM, 7,200,000 87,257,888 
PITe.... sa eteee ee ee ee ee oe cy 9 . . Cerca Ly cetews ‘pie . , 
ROUGE oes eta coe ca FS eas Pee eee 544. 600,000 59,966,000 576,000,000 1.120,600,000 


On March 8, 1871, the elections for the first 
German Reichstag took place. The fear that, 
under the influence of the military triumphs 
obtained in the German-French War, the num- 
ber of the Ultra-conservative deputies might 
be considerably increased, was not fulfilled. 
In Prussia, the Conservative and Free Con- 
servative parties saw their former number of 
one hundred members reduced to about eighty. 
Of the eighty-five deputies elected in the 
South-German States, not one joined the Con- 
servative and only about ten the Free-Con- 
servative party. The liberal parties lost like- 
wise many Prussian districts, no less than 
eighteen in the Rhine province and Westphalia 
alone; and the so-called People’s party and the 
Socialists carried only one district; the only 
party in Prussia which considerably gained in 
strength was the Catholic. Instead of the 
eight deputies which it had had in the North- 
German Reichstag, it numbered no less than 


thirty-six members among the newly-chosen 
representatives. In the South-German States, 
on the other hand, this party was signally de- 
feated. It elected only two of the fourteen in 
Baden, one of the seventeen in Wurtemberg, 
nineteen of the forty-eight in Bavaria, and none 
in Hesse. The National Liberal party gained 
in Saxony. This kingdom, which had sent to 
the Constituent Reichstag of the North-Ger- 
man Confederation fourteen Conservatives, 
seven members of the party of Progress, forty 
Nationals, and two Socialists, was now repre- 
sented in the first Reichstag of all Germany by 
seven National Liberals, eight members of the 
party of Progress, two Socialists, four Conser- 
vatives, and two others. The Socialists had dis- 
played an extraordinary activity among the nu- 
merous working-men; they had had their own 
candidate in almost every electoral district, and 
polled in all about fifty thousand votes, out of 
an aggregate vote of four hundred thousand ; 
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but they were successful in only two districts. 
Outside of Saxony and Prussia no Socialist 
was elected. The Socialist party of the Reichs- 
rath consisted therefore of only three mem- 
bers. Another fear, that a natural exhaustion, 
succeeding the excitement of the war, might 
weaken the interest of the voters in the elec- 
tions, likewise proved to be unfounded. The 
number of voters was, everywhere, large, 
and in many places more numerous than at 
any previous election. On an average, fully 60 
per cent. of the enrolled voters took part in 
the elections; in many cases upward of 70 
per cent. Asan absolute majority of all the 
votes cast is necessary in Germany for the 
validity of an election, thirty-five supplemen- 
tary elections had to be held in Prussia, six 
in Saxony, and three in the South-German 
States. When the Diet met, the Conserva- 
tives, National Liberals, the party of Progress, 
and the Poles, retained their former party 
names; the Free Conservatives adopted the 


name of the German Imperial party (Deutsche. 


Reichspartei). The former Centre, which had 
chiefly consisted of Old Liberals (Altliberale), 
disappeared; the reélected members joined 
either the German Imperial or the Liberal Im- 
perial party. The Free Union, a kind of mid- 
dle party between National Liberals and the 
party of Progress, also disappeared. Most of 
its members had not been reélected, and a ma- 
jority of those reélected joined no party in the 
new Reichstag. The most important change 
in the division of parties was the dissolution 
of the Federal Constitutional party, which, in 
the preceding Diet, had numbered about twenty 
members, and embraced the most determined 
opponents of the national unity of Germany 
under the leadership of Prussia. As this unity 
had become an established fact, nearly ali the 
members joined the other parties; only a few 
from Hanover, the chief of whom was Prof. 
Ewald, of Gottingen, as well as two Danes 
from North Schleswig, remained in sulky iso- 
lation, The ‘Catholic party,” which was 
now for the first time fully organized in the 
Reichstag, received from the part of the hall 
which it occupied the name of the “ Fraction 
of the Centre.” Another party, which owed 
its origin to this Diet, was the Liberal Impe- 
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Bethusy Huc. The best speakers besides him 
are Herr yon Kardorff, Dr. Friedenthal, and 
Count Minster, formerly minister of the King 
of Hanover. The Catholic party, which has 
about sixty members, took a more active part 
in most of the debates than any other party. 
Among its prominent speakers are the Bishop 
of Mentz (Baron von Ketteler), Dr. Windt- 
horst, formerly minister of the King of Hano- 
ver, Prof. Greil, of Bavaria, and the two broth- 
ers, August and Peter Reichensperger, the 
former of whom was formerly Vice-President 
of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, while 
the other is a member of the Supreme Court 
of Prussia at Berlin. Herr von Bennigsen is 
the recognized leader of the National Liberals, 


who constitute the most numerous party of — | 


the Diet, as they number one hundred and six- 
teen members. Among the best speakers of this 
party are Hélder and Rémer, of Wurtemberg, 
and Lasker and Miquel, of Prussia. The Presi- 
dent of the Diet, Dr. Simson, though, as Presi- 
dent, he could not formally join any of the par- 
ties, almost invariably voted with the National 
Liberals. The party of Progress had not one 
generally-recognized leader, like many of the 
other parties ; its most influential members are 
Dr. Liwe, who for many years was a resident 
of New York; Schulze-Delitzch, the cele- 
brated writer on questions of political econ- 
omy; Herr von Hoverbeck, Duncker, and Wi- 
gard. Prince Hohenlohe, of Bavaria, the first 
Vice-President of the Diet, is one of the lead- 
ers of the Liberal Imperial party. 


The opening of the Reichstag took place om 


March 21st, and was attended by unusual splen- 
dor. 
in electing as President Dr. Simson, President 
of the Court of Appeals at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. 
Parliament at Frankfort, in 1848; had an- 
nounced the election of King William of Prus- 


the imperial crown to the Prussian King in 
the name of the nation and its representatives. 
He had subsequently presided at the Union 


Parliament of Erfurt, which unsuccessfully en- — 
deavored to resume the work which the Frank- — 
fort Parliament had been unable to complete. 


He had been President of the German — 


f 


sia as Emperor of Germany, and ashead of 
the delegation of the Parliament had offered 


y 


c 


All the parties of the Reichstag united — ( 


fe 


ae he es ee 


Seventeen years later he had been elected — 
President of the first Reichstag of the North- — 
German Confederation, and likewise President — 


rial party (Liberale Reichspartei), which in 
most questions agreed with the National Lib- 
erals, but was less centralizing in regard to 


national unity. The Conservative party, which 
numbered about fifty members, generally re- 
garded as its leader Herr von Blanckenburg, 
one of the most fluent speakers of the Reichs- 
tag. Other prominent speakers of the party 
were Count von Kleist and Count von Ritt- 
berg. The great strategist, Von Moltke, spoke 
only on military subjects. Wagener, the most 
learned champion of the party in the daily 
press and in the literary world, also spoke on 
a very few occasions. The recognized leader 
of the German Imperial party, which num- 
bered thirty-eight members, is Count von 


of the Parliament of the German Customs 


Union. Thus, during the space of thirty-three — 


years, Dr. Simson had been the symbolie rep- 
resentative of the idea of German unity; and, 


as he, moreover, has acquired an ability in the — 


art of presiding which is believed to be almost 
withont parallel in the history of parliamen- 
tary life, all parties, without exception, resolved 
to give him their votes. Thus he received all 
the votes cast, except only three, one of which 
was his own, As first Vice-President the 
Reichstag elected the Bavarian prince of Ho- 


henlohe-Schillingsfirst by two hundred and ~ 
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twenty-two out of two hundred and eighty- 
nine votes. He also received the votes of all 
parties except one, the Catholic, which cast 
sixty votes for another Bavarian, the Baron 
von Aretin. As second Vice-President, Dr. 
Weber, of Stuttgart, member of the Supreme 
Oourt of Wurtemberg and President of the 
Wurtemberg Diet, was elected through the 
united efforts of the National Liberals and the 
party of Progress, receiving one hundred and 
fifty of two hundred and ninety-five votes; 
while the candidate of the Conservative par- 
ties received seventy-eight, and the candi- 
date of the Catholic party (A. Reichensperger) 
sixty-four. 

The Reichstag began its labors with discuss- 


ing and voting a reply to the imperial speech - 


as an address to the Emperor. The parties 
generally wished to come, if possible, to an 
understanding with regard to the address. A 
so-called free commission, consisting of their 
representatives, met, therefore, for a prelimi- 
nary deliberation. The consent of all the 

eat parties, with the exception of one, was 

nally obtained to one draft; the only oppo- 
nents were the Catholics, who took exception 
to that paragraph which emphatically indorsed 
the assurances given by the Emperor in regard 
to the strict observance of a principle of non- 
intervention. This paragraph ran as follows: 
‘‘Germany also at one time has conceived the 
germ of decay by interfering with the life of 
other nations, its rulers following traditions 
of foreign origin. The new empire has sprung 
from the peculiar spirit of the nation, which, 
prepared solely for defence, is invariably de- 
voted to works of peace. In its intercourse 
with foreign nations, Germany demands for 
its citizens no more than the respect which 
right and custom warrant, and, unbiassed by 
favor or disfavor, it allows every nation to find 
theiroad toward its national unity and every 
state to find the best form of its own constitu- 
tion, The days of interference with the inner 
life of other nations, we hope, will return 
under no pretext and in no form,” As the 
Catholic party believed this paragraph to con- 
demn directly their hopes for an intervention 
of Germany in behalf of a restoration of the 
| temporal power of the Pope, they refused their 
| consent to the draft, and proposed a counter- 
address which passed over in silence the allu- 
sion of the imperial speech to the principle of 
non-intervention, and, moreover, contained a 
paragraph expressing their hopes for the main- 
tenance of old-established and justified partic- 
ularities of the single German states by the 
side of the national union. Thus two drafts 
were laid before the House, and, on March 
30th, the debate on them began. . It was long 
and animated, and, as regards the speeches 
delivered on both sides of the House, the most 
brilliant of the session. On the part of the 
Catholics, Bishop Ketteler, of Mentz, A. Reich- 
ensperger, and Dr. Windhorst, were the promi- 
nent speakers; on the part of the majority, 
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Herr von Bennigsen, the mover of the address, 
Miquel, and Vélk. The vote on the adoption 
of the address resulted in 248 yeas to 63 nays, 
the minority embracing, besides the Catholic 
party, a few Particularists, from Hanover and 
Northern Schleswig, and Socialists. The Poles, 
as usual, abstained from voting. 

After the adoption of the address, the revi- 
sion of the imperial Constitution was next in 
order. On all sides it appeared desirable to 
leave for the present the recent treaties be- 
tween the North-German Oonfederation and 
the South-German States unaltered. Even the 
party of Progress suspended its desire for the 
recognition of the ‘fundamental rights” 
(Grundrechte) of the German people which, 
in 1848, had been adopted by the Parliament 
of Frankfort. The Poles again demanded the 
separation of the Polish districts from the Ger- 
man Empire, but received on that account a se- 
vere reprimand from Bismarck, who told them: 
“You, gentlemen, are really no people; you 
represent no people; you have no people back- 
ing you; you are backed by nothing but your 
fictions and illusions, one of which is that you 
were elected by the Polish people into the 
Reichstag in order to represent the Polish na- 
tionality. You have been elected to represent 
the interests of the Catholic Ohurch, and, if 
you do this whenever the interests of the Cath- 
olic Church are at stake, you meet the ex- 
pectations of your electors. But a mandate to 
represent the Polish people or the Polish na- 
tionality has been given you by no man, and 
least of all by the people of Posen and West- 
ern Prussia. I do not share your fiction 
that the Polish rule was good or not bad. I 
wish to be impartial and just, but I can assure 
you it was truly bad, and therefore it will 
never return.” The only sympathy with the 
Poles for these harsh remarks was expressed 
by one Catholic and one Socialist. deputy. An 
important discussion relating to the revision 
of the Constitution was again brought on by 
the Catholic party, which offered an amend- 
ment to the Constitution containing a number 
of provisions on the press, the right of asso- 
ciation, and the independence of the state. A 
brilliant speech in support of the amendment 
was made by P. Reichensperger; an equally 
brilliant reply was made by Heinrich von 
Treitschke, the great German historian. The 
final vote showed 223 against and only 59 for 
the amendment—all the parties being again 
united against the Catholics. 

As the treaties regulating the entrance of 
Bavaria into the new empire reserved the 
introduction of the laws of the North-German 
Confederation for a special act of imperial 
legislation, the Bavarian Government caused a 
law to be submitted to the Reichsrath by 
which twenty-four of the Federal laws were 
introduced into Bavaria, either immediately or 
after a very short interval. In general, the 
representatives of Bavaria, as well as of Wur- 
temberg, in the Federal Council, showed a 
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great readiness to codperate in the progressive 
consolidation of the empire. 


The good relations which on the whole ex-' 


isted with the Imperial Government came near 
being seriously interrupted. The bill regulat- 
ing the administration of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which the Federal] Council presented to the 
Reichsrath, provided that the Constitution of 
the German Empire shall not go into operation 
before January 1, 1874. During the interval, 
the entire right of legislation in the new terri- 
tory is to be exercised by the Emperor in union 
with the Federal Council, but without the 
codperation of the Reichstag; all the other 
rights of the Central Government by the Em- 
peror alone. The committee of the Chamber, 
to which this bill had been referred, recom- 
mended that the Constitution of the empire be 
introduced by January 1, 1873; that until then 
a communication of the Reichsrath give an 
account of the laws and general regulations is- 
sued for Alsace-Lorraine, and of the progress 
of administration, and that the Chancellor of 
the empire shall countersign all decrees of the 
Emperor. The Reichstag approved the report 
of the committee, and also adopted a motion 
offered by Lasker and Stauffenberg, in the 
name of a number of members of the moder- 
ate Liberal parties, and demanding the consent 
of the Reichstag for all laws which burden 
Alsace and Lorraine with loans or the assump- 
tion of guarantees. Bismarck returned from 
Frankfort, where, on May 10th, he had con- 
cluded the definite peace, shortly before the 
third reading of the bill. He made a long and 
strong speech against the motion of Lasker, 
and declared that, in the case of its adoption, 
he would ask the Emperor to intrust some one 
else with the responsible government of Alsace 
and Lorraine. The Reichstag, therefore, re- 
solved to refer the motion back to the commit- 
tee, which effected an understanding with 
Bismarck by restricting the motion of Lasker 
to loans and guarantees involving a responsi- 
bility of the empire. Thus amended, the mo- 
tion was adopted by the Reichsrath with the 
consent of Bismarck. 

The Reichstag, by a small majority, again 
declared in favor of a compensation being giv- 
en to its members, but the Federal Council, as 
in former years, unanimously resolved not to 
grant the demand of the Reichstag. A full 
agreement between the Federal Council and 
the Reichstag was secured concerning the in- 
demnification for all the damages sustained by 
certain classes of the population during the 
war. The sums allowed for the invalids and 
the widows and orphans of the killed exceeded 
in particular, in point of liberality, the provi- 
sions made in similar cases by any European 
government or parliament. Four million dol- 
lars were granted for dotations to be conferred 
upon soldiers and statesinen who had distin- 
guished themselves in the war. On June 15th 
the Emperor closed the Reichsrath with a 
speech from the throne which briefly reviewed 
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the laws which had been passed during the 
session. ; ; 
The second session of the first German 
Reichstag was opened by the Emperor on Oc- 
tober 16th. The speech from the throne 
briefly referred to the most important ques- 
tions which would engage the Reichstag, rep- 
resented the foreign relations of the empire as 
being of a thoroughly peaceful character, and 
laid particular stress on the friendly relations 
existing between Germany and the powerful 
empires which are bordering upon it in the 
east. The Reichstag gave to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment a great proof of its confidence by re- 
signing for the following three years its right 
to vote the special military budget. It also 


gave its consent to the formation of an impe- 


rial war-treasure, consisting of forty million 
thalers. 
the coining of imperial gold coin was adopted, 
which is gradually to take the place of the 
coins of the particular states. The Federal 
Council, in compliance with a proposition em- 
anating from Bavaria, submitted to the Reichs- 
tag an amendment to the German criminal 
code providing the penalty of imprisonment 


in a jail or in a fortress, for a term not exceed- 
ing two years, for a clergyman or other reli- 


gious teacher, who, in the exercise, or on occa- 
sion of the exercise, of his vocation, shall 


make the affairs of state the subject of a pub- 
lic address or discussion in a manner endanger- 
The Catholic party in 


ing the public peace. 
vain made a strenuous opposition to this 
amendment, as it was believed to be chiefly 
directed against their priests; nearly all. the 
other parties were divided in their opinion, but 
it was finally adopted by a vote of 179 against 
108. An important amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution was adopted by the Reichs- 
tag, providing that every Federal state must 
have an elective representation of the people, 
and that the consent of these representatives 
shall be required for every law of the state 
and for the adoption of the budget. The reso- 
lution, however, did not receive the consent 
On December Ist 
the Reichstag was closed by an imperial speech 
from the throne. 
On May 10th the definite peace was conclud 
ed at Frankfort between France and Germany 
(see GrRMAN-FrenoH War). The German 
troops, on their return from France, were re- 
ceived with great demonstrations of joy. On 
June 16th the Prussian troops made their tri- 
umphal entry into Berlin: 81 eagles captured 
from the French army were borne at the head 
ot the column. Then followed the generals 
engaged in the late war, aides-de-camp of offi- 
cers in the field, commanding officers, Prince 
Bismarck, Generals Von Roon and Von Molt- 
ke, and the Emperor William. After the Em- 
peror came the German princes, and the pro- 
cession was then made up of detachments of 
the victorious army. The triumphal entry of 
the Bavarian troops into Munich, on July 16th, 
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was witnessed by the Crown-Prince of the 
German Empire, who was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the large concourse of people. In 
Dresden the triumphal entry of the Saxon 
troops took place on July 11th, on which occa- 
sion it was announced that the Emperor Wil- 
liam had made the Crown-Prince of Saxony a 
field-marshal of the empire. On October 12th, 
two conventions were concluded at Berlin be- 
tween Prince Bismarck and the French Minis- 
ter of Finance, Pouyer-Quertier. By the one 


- the German Government secured some favor- 


able provisions for the exports from Alsace- 
Lorraine into France; the other modified the 
provisions of the treaty of peace’ concerning 
the payment of the war-indemnification, and 
hastened the evacuation of several French de- 
partments by the German troops. 

Considerable interest was awakened by the 
interview of the Emperor with the Czar and 
the Emperor of Austria. The Ozar paid a 
- visit to the Emperor William at Berlin in the 
first week of June, and, a few days later, the 
Emperor went to Ems to meet the Ozar. An 
interview between the Emperor William and 
the Emperor Francis Joseph took place at 
Ischl, on August 11th, and, a few weeks later 
(September 6th to 8th), the two Emperors, at- 
tended by Prince Bismarck and Count Beust, 
again met, at Salzburg. In the interval be- 
tween the two interviews, Bismarck and 
Beust met in Gastein; at the last. interview 
of the two Emperors, Count Hohenwart, the 
President of the cis-Leithan ministry, and 
Count Andrassy, the Prime-Minister of Hun- 
gary, were also invited. No official account 
of the transactions at Ischl and Salzburg has 
yet been published; but the subsequent policy 
of both the German and the Austrian Govern- 
ments indicates that they were of the most 
friendly character, and aimed at strengthening 
the relations of the two countries. ee 

One of the most prominent movements in 
Germany, during the year 1871, was the oppo- 
sition of one portion of the German Catholics 
to the doctrine of papal infallibility, and the 
organization of the Old: Catholic Church (see 
Roman OCatnorio: Cuuron). For the treaty 
between France and Germany see Pustio Doo- 
UMENTS. | ° 

GERVINUS, Grorcr Gorrrrizp, Ph. D., a 
German historian and statesman, born at 
Darmstadt, May 20, 1805; died in Heidelberg, 
of brain-fever, March 29, 1871. He was at 
first destined to mercantile life, and received a 
commercial education; but, after serving some 
time as cashier in a large commercial house at 
Darmstadt, he felt so strongly the desire to de- 
vote himself to literary pursuits, that he aban- 
doned his situation and commenced anew, al- 
most alone, his uncompleted studies. In 1826 
he attended the lectures of Schlosser, on his- 
tory, as well as the courses of other professors 
at Heidelberg, and gave his attention very 
-closely to historic studies for some years. In 
1828 he was elected professor in an institu- 
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tion at Frankfort-on-the-Main, but returned to 
Heidelberg to take his doctor’s degree. He 
then went to Italy, where he spent several 
years in collecting the materials for historical 
works which he had planned. In 1880 he 
published “* A Glance at Anglo-Saxon His- 
tory,” and in 1833, ‘‘ Historical Essays,’ both 
of which gave indications of historical talent 
of a high order. On his return from Italy, in 
1835, he was appointed adjunct professor, and 
in 1886 full professor of History and Literature 
at Géttingen. In 1837 his desire for constitu- 
tional liberty led him to assist M. Dahlmann 
and the other professors in the preparation of 
a protest against some of the measures of the 
Government, which resulted in the expulsion 
from the university of all those who signed it. 
After remaining some months in Darmstadt 
and Heidelberg, Prof. Gervinus revisited Italy 
and remained there six years. On his return 
in 1844, he was appointed honorary professor 
of the University of Heidelberg, and continued 
to deliver his courses of lectures there with 
constantly-increasing ‘classes till his death. It 
was in the period between 1836 and 1850 that 
most of his best works were written. In 1845 
Gervinus again took part in political affairs, it 
is needless to say, on the side of popular lib- 
erty. He commenced by an address on the 
** Mission of the German Catholics,” which ex- 
cited great interest; in 1846°he published the 
famous “ Heidelberg Address” on the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question; in February, 1847, he 
replied to the manifesto of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Prussian 
Constitution and the Manifesto of the Third of 
February ;’’ and the same year, in association 
with Mathy, Milton, Maier, and Hiusser, found- 
ed the German Gazette, the organ of the Con- 
stitutional party in Germany, of which he be- 
came the principal editor. In the Revolution 
of 1848 he took an active and important part, 
being the representative of the Hanseatic cities 
in the Diet, and a member of the National 
Assembly from Prussian Saxony. He was the 
principal author of the Constitution adopted 
by the National Assembly, and labored so zeal- 
ously in its preparation and defence that his 
health failed, and he was compelled to travel 
for several*»months. .Soon after his return it 
became evident. that the dream of a united 
constitutional Germany was not to prove at 
that time a reality, and he withdrew from the 
Chamber finally. - In 1850 he was sent by the 
Government to England as a special envoy in 
regard to the Schleswig-Holstein question,:.but 
his mission was unsuccessful, and he returned 
to Heidelberg and his professorship,’ and 
thenceforth took little or no part in political 
matters. Prof. Gervinus wrote much and 
well; the complete list of his works is too 
long for our pages, but he will be best known 
to posterity by his ‘‘ History of the National 
Poetic Literature of the Germans,” in five vol- 
umes, a work of vast erudition, and which he 
had revised and brought up to the present 
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time just before his death, His ‘ History of 
the Nineteenth Century,” a fit continuation of 
Schlosser’s ‘‘ History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” is also a work highly prized. He had 
also written an exhaustive work on Shake- 
speare and his time; a “History of German 
Poetry,” entirely distinct from the work pre- 
viously mentioned, and having a different mo- 
tive; numerous historic studies and essays, a 
*‘ Treatise on the Principles of History; ” an 
epic and didactic poem entitled ‘Gudrun; ” a 
humorous and philosophical essay on the “ His- 
tory of the Art of Drinking;” the ‘‘ Insurree- 
tion and Regeneration of Greece ;”’ and many 
other works. 

GREAT BRITAIN; or, Tue Unrrep Kine- 
pom oF Great Brirain AND IRELAND. Area, 
by the surveys of 1871, 121,115 square miles, 
or 77,518,585 statute acres. Population, by 
the census of April 8, 1871, 31,817,108, of 
which 67.5 per cent. reside in England, 10.6 
per cent. in Scotland, 17 per cent. in Ireland, 
3.8 per cent. in Wales, and the remainder on 
the smaller islands, or in the army, navy, and 
mercantile marine. This small territory and 
moderate population form but small fractions 
of the area and population of the British Em- 
pire, which includes vast tracts of land and 
many millions of inhabitants in all quarters of 
the globe. That empire comprises an area of 
4,737,850 square miles, and a total population 
of all nationalities of 250,750,397 inhabitants, 
more than four-fifths of whom occupy British 
India and the other British possessions in the 
East. Yet the not quite thirty-two millions 
of people of Great Britain and Ireland furnish 
one-half the revenue and five-sevenths of the 
imports and exports of the empire, and on 
them falls the burden of 82 per cent. of the 
vast national debt. 

The government is a constitutional monar- 
chy, which with its checks and balances so con- 
trols the action of the monarch that the greater 
share of the actual power resides in the cabinet, 
which represents the views of the majority of 
the House of Commons for the time being. Vic- 
toria I. is Queen alike of the United Kingdom 
and of the British Empire, and her eldest son, 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, is heir- 
apparent to the throne. The cabinet was 
still that of Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
throughout the year 1871, but the following 
changes were made in some of its members 
during the year: Rt. Hon. George Joachim 
Géschen, previously President of the Poor- 
Law Board, succeeded Rt. Hon. Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers as First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty; Rt. Hon. Chichester Fortescue, previ- 
ously Chief Secretary for Ireland, succeeded 
Rt. Hon. John Bright as President. of the 
Board of Trade; the Marquis of Hartington, 
formerly Postmaster-General, succeeded Mr. 
Fortescue as Ohief Secretary for Ireland; Rt. 
Hon. William Monsell succeeded the Marquis 
of Hartington as Postmaster-General; and 
Rt. Hons James Stansfeld succeeded Mr. 
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Géschen as President of the Local Govern- 
ment, or, as it was formerly called, the Poor- 
Law Board. The Gladstone ministry, in sey- 
eral important bills, greatly reduced their ma- 
jority, and on one or two occasions narrowly 
escaped defeat. The principal measures of 
home interest were: 1. The Army Regulation 
Bill, which prohibited the sale of their com- 
missions by army officers, and provided for the 
compensation of officers resigning their com- 
missions by Government purchases. This 
measure, which was part of a plan for the ref- 
ormation and reorganization of the army, and 
which was very necessary to give a higher 
efficiency to the service, was violently opposed 
and rejected by the House of Lords, but the 
ministry adopted the unusual course of abol- 
ishing the purchase of commissions by the use 
of the royal prerogative, issuing the Queen’s 
warrant for the purpose. The House of Lords 
were thus compelled to pass the bill, which 
they did under protest, and accompanied it 
with a vote of censure on the Government. 
2. The Ballot Bill, providing that at elections 
the voting shall be by secret ballot. This 
passed the House of Commons, but was post- 
poned to the session of 1872 by the Lords. 3. 
Amendments to the Education Acts, providing 
for the multiplication of the national schools 
in Scotland, and for greater efficiency in pri- 
mary instruction. 4. For protection against 
the dangers from the use of petroleum oils. 
The Irish Disestablishment Act went into full 
operation January 1, 1871, but bills looking to 
the eventual disestablishment of the English 
Church, though brought forward and receiving 
considerable support, were strongly opposed 
by the ministry, and thrown out. 

As stated in the volume of the Annvat Cyr- 
cLopzp1A for 1870, negotiations were entered 
into between the British Government and the 
Government of the United States, very early 
in 1871, looking to the appointment of a Joint 
High Commission, to sit in Washington, to 
consider primarily the question of the Cana- 
dian fisheries, then assuming a dangerous 
prominence. “At the instance of President 
Grant, the powers of this Joint High Commis- 
sion were extended so as to embrace not only 
the Alabama claims, but all other questions at 
issue between the two Governments. The 
correspondence leading to this result is given 
in full under the head of Drrtomatio Corre- 
SPONDENCE. The commissioners appointed on 
the part of Great Britain were Earl de Grey 
and Ripon, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Edward 
Thornton (British minister to the United 
States), Sir John Macdonald, and Prof. Monta- 
gue Bernard. Their secretary was Lord Ten- 
terden. The American commissioners were 
Hon. Samuel Nelson (one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States), Hon. 
Hamilton Fish (Secretary of State), Hon. 
George H. Williams (now Attorney-Gene 
of the United States), Hon. Robert C. Schenck 
(now minister to Great Britain), and Hon. E. R. 
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Hoar (late Attorney-General). Secretary to 
the American commissioners, J. O. Bancroft 
Davis, Assistant-Secretary of State. The 
British commissioners arrived in the United 
States February 22, 1871, and, proceeding to 
Washington, the Joint High Commission was 
soon organized. On the 8th of May, 1871, the 
_ treaty was signed by the commissioners, and 
on the 24th of the same month it was ratified 
by the United States Senate, by a vote of 50 
to 12; and the same day the British commis- 
sioners, accompanied by Hon. Robert O. 
Schenck, United States minister to the court 
of St. James, sailed for England. On the 17th 
of June ratifications of the treaty were ex- 
changed in London, and on the 4th of July it 
was proclaimed by President Grant as a bind- 
ing and valid treaty. The text of the treaty 
will be found under Pustio Documents, and its 
protocols under Diptomatio CoRRESPONDENOE. 
The treaty, however, concluded very little. 
The commissioners on the part of Great Brit- 
ain refused at the outset to fix upon a gross sum 
as compensation for the losses by the Alaba- 
ma, and it was finally agreed that these claims 
should be submitted to a board of five arbitra- 
tors, to meet in Geneva, Switzerland, of whom 
the British and American Governments should 
each name one, and the other three should be 
appointed respectively by the King of Italy, 
the President of the Swiss Confederation, and 
the Emperor of Brazil. All other claims, ex- 
cept the Northwestern boundary of the United 
States, were to be submitted to a commission 
~ to meet in Washington, and to consist of three 
members, of whom one each should be ap- 
pointed by Great Britain and the United States, 
and the third agreed upon by these two. The 
settlement of the Northwest boundary ques- 
tion was to be submitted to the arbitration of 
the Emperor of Germany. 

- The Board of Arbitrators which formed the 
Geneva Conference was composed of the fol- 
lowing members: On the part of Great Brit- 
ain, Sir Alexander Cockburn; on the part of 
the United States, Hon. Charles Francis Ad- 
ams; on the part of Switzerland, ex-President 
Staempfli; on the part of Italy, Count Selopi; 
on the part of Brazil, Baron Itajuba. The 
British and United States Governments were 
also to be allowed to prepare their respective 
cases beforehand, and to be represented before 
the arbitrators by counsel. 

The British American Claims Commission 
(for other claims) was composed of Russell 
Gurney on the part of Great Britain, Judge 
J.§. Frazer on the part of the United States, 
and Count Louis Corti asthe third member. To 
the claimants were allowed suitable counsel. 

The first informal meeting of the members 
of the International Conference at Geneva was 
held in December, 1871, and in preparation for 
that meeting each of the parties to the Treaty 
of Washington had prepared and presented its 
case; the American case forming a consider- 
able volume, prepared principally by Mr. J. O. 
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Bancroft Davis, the secretary to the American 
commissioners, while the treaty was in prog- 
ress. The British case also formed a consid- 
erable volume, and was prepared by the official 
counsel for the crown. Each nation served 
upon the other party to the arbitration copies 
of its case. For nearly a month after this de- 
livery the British Cabinet were occupied with 
other matters, or did not deem it advisable to — 
make any objection to the American statement 
of their case; but toward the middle of Janu- 
ary, 1872 (and thus hardly within the limits 
covered by this volume, except constructively), 
there was an excessive clamor and charges 
from cabinet officers, as well as others, that the 
American Government had perverted the in- 
tention of the treaty, and had acted with con- 
spicuous unfairness, in presenting a catalogue 
of indirect claims for damages from the escape 
of the Alabama from a British port. How 
violent and unseemly was the rage manifested 
on this subject, and in what spirit it was met 
by the authorities in the United States, it be- 
longs not to this volume to state; but there 
seemed at one time a possibility that the two 
nations might drift into war, or at least into a 
chronic condition of unfriendliness almost as 
undesirable. 

Other topics were, during the year, occa- 
sioning much anxiety to the ministry. 

The enlargement of the basis of represen- 
tation in 1868, while it increased to some ex- 
tent the influence and political power of the 
working-classes, was unsatisfactory in that it 
did not go far enough. The working-men at- 
tempted, in several instances, to pnt some of 
their own men into Parliament; but, though 
they made strong appeals to the sense of fair- 
ness and justice of the Liberal party, which had 
effected the change in the number of voters, 
they were always thwarted because the leaders, 
with afew exceptions, preferred to retain in 
the hands of the aristocratic and middle classes 
all places of power, honor, and emolument, 
and really cared little for the working-classes, 
except as the means of their own advancement, 
The working-men were thus blind Samsons, 
conscious of the possession of power, but un- 
able to use it effectively ; and they felt their 
position the more keenly because, at this very 
time across the Channel, their brethren, the 
Internationals, were for the moment the rulers 
of the French capital; and while they abhorred 
the license and anarchy which these were 
permitting, they felt themselves capable of 
better things, if they could only achieve mod- 
erate authority. The Non-conformists, con- 
stituting even in England a very considerable 
majority of the population, and a still larger 
proportion in Scotland and Ireland, and be- 
longing largely to the class of working-men, 
had felt specially aggrieved at the course pur- 
sued by the ministry in relation to their claims, 
in the Education Bill, and in other matters, 
where it had been the habit of the ruling class 
to ignore the existence of any dissent from 
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the Established Church ; and for the first time 
in the last two hundred years they met in a 
monster conference at Birmingham, in July, 
at which nearly two thousand delegates assem- 
bled, and rosolved to unite in political action 
for the enforcement of their rights. The pau- 
per question, always a troublesome one, was 
again making itself prominent, and, with all the 
wealth of Great Britain, the uncomfortable fact 
was making itself felt throughout the whole 
mass of the working-classes, the real producers 
of British wealth, that one-fifth of the entire 
population were either partially or wholly de- 
pendent upon charity for a subsistence. 

It was at this inopportune time, and while 
the working-classes were thus brooding over 
real or fancied wrongs, that the Queen deemed 
it necessary to ask for the Princess Louise an 
allowance of $150,000 dowry, and an annual 
stipend of $30,000 on her approaching mar- 
riage with the Marquis of Lorne, and very soon 
after for an annual allowance for Prince Ar- 
thur, who came of age during the year. Both 
were voted, of course; for the contract be- 
tween the British nation and the house of 
Hanover compelled a compliance with these 
demands; but the question, whether so expen- 
sive a toy as royalty was, under the circum- 
stances, worth what it cost, forced itself upon 
the minds of thoughtful men among the masses 
as it never had done before. They were not 
averse to sustaining their Queen, if they must 
have one, handsomely, even magnificently ; but 
they could not understand why the sum of two 
and a half million dollars annually should be 
paid from their hard earnings, to defray the 
mere family expenses of a queen who had be- 
sides half a dozen royal residences and exten- 
sive lands and well-stocked farms, when she 
was really only a figure-head, and they were 
required to support also a vast host of retainers 
to do her work, 

The bitter feeling engendered by these sey- 
eral causes Jed to the attempt on the part of 
the working-men to secure from one party or 
the other a recognition of their rights, and a 
guarantee of the legislation necessary to pro- 
vide for them; their demands, though in some 
particulars probably impracticable, were not 
extravagant in their character. Their propo- 
sitions were formulated in about these terms: 
1. Something like the United States home- 
stead law, with modern improvements, to be 
enacted, by which ‘the families of our work- 
men” may be removed from the crowded quar- 
ters of the towns and given detached home- 
steads in the suburbs; 2. The commune to be 
established so far as to confer upon all coun- 
ties, towns, and villages, a perfect organization 
for self-government, with powers for the ac- 
quisition and disposal of lands for the common 
good; 3. Eight hours of honest and skilled 
work shall constitute a day’slabor; 4. Schools 


for technical instruction shall be established at: 


the expense of the state, in the midst of the 
homesteads of the proletariat; 5. Public mar- 
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kets shall be erected in every town, at the 
public expense, for the sale of goods of the 
best quality, in small quantities, at wholesale 
prices; 6. There shall be established, as parts 
of the public service, places of public recrea- 
tion, knowledge, and refinement; 7. The rail- 
ways shall be purchased and conducted at the 
public expense, and for the common good, 
as the Post-Office service is now conducted. 
These propositions, or those substantially of 
the same character, were submitted by the 
working-men’s representative, Mr. Scott Rus- 


sell, an eminent engineer, to the Liberal lead- 


ers, and at once rejected; negotiations were 
then opened with the Conservative leaders, 
who gave them some encouragement, possibly 
in the hope of regaining power through them; 
but the negotiation was miserably mismanaged, 
and fell through, perhaps in part from treach- 
ery, just as it seemed on the eve of accom- 
plishment.. Meantime Sir Charles Dilke, a 
young baronet and member of Parliament, of 
large wealth and fine culture, a man of consid- 
erable logical power and of good address, the 
son of the founder of the Atheneum and bosom 
friend of the late Prince Albert, had come into 
prominence as the adyocate of the working- 
men, and as a sympathizer with their views on 
the uselessness and expensiveness of royalty. 
Sir Charles addressed large bodies of working- 
men in the principal manufacturing towns, and 
was several times disturbed and put in peril of 
his life by royalist mobs. His addresses, while 
temperate in tone and respectful in relation to 
the Queen and royal family personally, were 
very severe in their exposure of the lavish ex- 
penditure by the Government of moneys drawn 
from the daily toil of the masses. The people 
were delighted and the royalists enraged ; but, 
just as matters were becoming very seriously 
complicated, the Prince of Wales was seized 
with typhoid fever, from malarial exposure, and 
for several weeks was in great peril of his life. 
His death at this juncture would have been a 
great misfortune for the nation, and on this ac- 
count, as well as from that feeling of loyalty 
which ages have implanted in the English mind, 
and which the high personal character of the 
Queen has greatly enhanced, there were sincere 
expressions of anxiety and loyal feeling through- 
out the United Kingdom, which the royalists 
were skilful enough to turn to good account. 
But the end is not yet, and the opinion said to 
have been expressed by the Prince of Wales, 
that his mother would be the last monarch to 
sit upon a British throne, may prove true. 

It may be well, before dismissing this sub- 
ject, to give brief sketches of the present 
leaders of the political parties which in turn 
rule the United Kingdom. 

William Ewart Gladstone, the Premier of 
the present British ministry, and the leader, 
or, rather, the commander, of the moderate 


Liberal party of Great Britain, sprung from - 


the middle class, and, though largely in sym- 
pathy with the aristocracy, is not allied to 
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them by blood or lineage. Of Scotch parent- 
age on both sides, and descended from the 
Gladstanes of Leith, prosperous corn-factors 
and ship-owners of that city, he was himself 
born in Liverpool, to which city his father, 
afterward Sir John Gladstone, had removed in 
1787. He was the fourth son (the first by Sir 
John’s second wife) of his father, and first saw 
the light December 29, 1809. John Gladstone 
was wealthy and intelligent, and he seems to 
have intended this son to have followed in the 
political career which had made his own name 
so highly honored. The boy was sent to Eton, 
where he was very popular and studious; and 
thence to Christ Church College, Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself by his brilliant 
scholarship, receiving that often-sought but 
rarely-won honor of a double first-class, in 
1831. After taking his first degree, he spent 
a year or more in Continental travel, being 
elected Fellow of All Souls’ College. He en- 
tered Parliament when but twenty-three years 
of age for one of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
pocket-boroughs, for which he sat thirteen 
years. He was at this time a High Tory, as 
his father had been before him, and, attracting 
the attention of Sir Robert Peel, then the Tory 
Premier, he was in 1834 made a Junior Lord 
of the Treasury, and, in 1835, Under-Secretary 
for Colonial Affairs. He was not long in office 
at this time, however, but in the ensuing 
spring followed his leader, and remained in 
opposition for six years. In 1834 he pub- 
lished a treatise, entitled “*The State in its 
Relations with the Church,” which took High 
Tory ground in favor of a state Church, and 
defended it with great ability. But in this, as 
well as in many another act of his life, Mr. 
Gladstone soon found occasion to retrace his 
rei ts One who should to-day read this book 
(which even Macaulay thought to merit a care- 
ful and elaborate review) could hardly imagine 
it possible that its author should have also 
been the author of the Irish Church Disestab- 
lishment Bill. From 1841 to 1845 Mr. Glad- 
stone was again in the Cabinet as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and Master of the 
Mint, and made himself useful by a complete 
and admirable revision of the tariff, as well 
as by a large amount of literary labor. He 
withdrew from the Cabinet in the spring of 
1845, from scruples of honor in regard to the 
‘Maynooth Grant;” he was recalled before 
the close of the year, as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, but remained out of Parliament 
(having resigned his seat from the pocket- 
borough because he was in favor of a repeal 
of the corn-laws) until 1847, when he was 
elected for the University of Oxford. | His 
Toryism, like that of Sir Robert Peel, was 
visibly moderating, and in 1852 he formally 
separated himself from the Conservative party, 
and entered the Coalition Cabinet of the Earl 
of Aberdeen as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which position he retained in the Palmerston 
Uabinet of 1853, He soon after, however, sent 


in his resignation, but sustained, indepen- 
dently, Lord Palmerston’s adminstration. In 
1859 he accepted from the Earl of Derby, 
then Premier, a special diplomatic mission to 
the Ionian Islands, which proved successful. 
Another fruit of this season of comparative 
leisure was his elaborate volume of ‘‘ Homeric 
Studies.” When Palmerston returned to power 
in 1859, Mr. Gladstone was again Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, repealed the paper duty, 
and negotiated, through Mr. Cobden, the com- 
mercial treaty with France. In 1865 his lib- 
eralism had become too strongly pronounced 
for the Tory constituency of the University 
of Oxford, and he was defeated, but immedi- 
ately elected by South Lancashire, his native 
county, At this time the death of Palmerston 
made him the leader of the House of Commons, 
though he still retained his position as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. His unconcealed hos- 
tility to the American Union during the late 
civil war evinced the depth and bitterness of 
his prejudices against republicanism, despite 
his theoretical advocacy of liberalism, and in 
1868 he found himself defeated in his native 
county, through distrust of his heartiness in 
matters of reform, as he had been in Oxford 
three years before, because he was too liberal. 
He was then elected by the metropolitan con- 
stituency of Greenwich, which he still repre- 
sents. From 1866 to 1868 he was out of office, 
but in December, 1868, he was summoned to 
form a ministry on the defeat of the Derby- 
Disraeli Cabinet, and. this time, as First Lord 
of the Treasury and Premier, attained what 
had long been the height of his ambition. In 
this capacity he has secured the passage of the 
bill for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the Irish Land Bill, the Education 
Bill, and the abolition of the purchase sys- 
tem, by royal warrant. Yet, it must be con- 
ceded that there is a growing discontent with 
his administration, which, at no distant day, 
must cause its overthrow. This discontent, 
which is manifested alike in and out of Parlia- 
ment, arises from various causes, The im- 
pression prevails that the Premier is not really 
in earnest in measures of reform; that he only 
yields to them under strong pressure, and not 
then, if he can help it; and the people, who 
are really in earnest, are not disposed to toler- 
erate this lukewarmness, Complaint is made 
also of his arrogance and irritability, and more 
than once in the theatres, and in the public 
press, there have been stinging allusions to his 
inability ‘to keep his temper.” His provo- 
cations are numerous, undoubtedly, and with 
an opponent like Disraeli, who delights in ir- 
ritating him, it is very difficult to be always 
on his guard, but he loses ground with both 
Parliament and people with every ebullition 
of anger, and sometimes incurs the risk of still 
greater misfortunes. 

Benjamin Disraeli, the foremost man of 
the Conservative party, though not wholly 
trusted by them, is, like Mr. Gladstone, from 
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the middle class. He is of Jewish ancestry, 
though himself professedly Christian. He is 
the eldest son of the late Isaac Disraeli, a well- 
known and influential author. Benjamin was 
born in London, December 21, 1805, being, 
therefore, four years the senior of Mr. Glad- 
stone. He inherited his father’s literary tastes 
and abilities, and before he was twenty years 
of age had published his brilliant novel, ‘“‘ Viv- 
ian Grey,” which was followed at no long in- 
tervals by six or eight others equally brilliant 
and attractive. He made an extensive tour of 
the East, and on his return, in 1831, contested 
the borough of Wycombe for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but was defeated. In 1837 he was 
elected to the House of Commons for Maid- 
stone, and in 1841 for Shrewsbury. In 1847 
he was returned for the county of Bucking- 
ham, and has continued to represent that con- 
stituency until the present time. Like Glad- 
stone, he followed Sir Robert Peel’s leader- 
ship for some years, but, when that statesman 
avowed himself in favor of free trade, Mr. Dis- 
raeli left him and attached himself closely to 
the Conservative party, of which he became the 
acknowledged leader in the House of Commons 
after the death of Lord George Bentinck. He 
was called to the Cabinet as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Earl Derby’s first and second 
administrations in 1852 and 1858~’59, and in 
1859 brought in a Reform Bill which was de- 
feated by the Whigs. In 1866 the Liberals in 
their turn were defeated on a Reform Bill, and 
Ear] Derby and Mr. Disraeli again came into 
power, and the next year passed a more com- 
prehensive bill for electoral reform than the 
Liberals had dared to offer. At the ensuing 
election, in the autumn of 1868, the Disraeli 
Cabinet (for, after Earl Derby’s withdrawal 
from office and death, Mr. Disraeli had become 
Premier) were defeated, and Mr. Disraeli went 
into opposition, where he has since remained. 
That Mr. Disraeli possesses high intellectual 
ability, and extrardinary tact as a political 
leader and partisan orator, is universally ad- 
mitted; but he is very daring, and his own 
party feel a hesitation in trusting his complete 
sincerity and fidelity to party traditions. As 
a leader of the opposition, Mr. Disraeli is con- 
stantly on the alert; no slip or blunder of his 
antagonist escapes his notice, and, if, by any 
mode of irritation, he can goad the ministerial 
leader into an unseemly display of temper, he 
triumphs as over a victory won. He has main- 
tained during all these years of political strife, 
like his rival, his attachment to literature, and, 
even since his Jast defeat, has published one or 
two novels of marked ability and power. 

Of the leader of the Radical wing of the 
Liberals, the earnest Reformers, Sir Charles 
Dilke, we have already spoken briefly. He 
is young, but a man of high culture, of decided 
eloquence, and. evidently sincere convictions. 
He possesses many of the qualities of a great 
leader, and with youth, social position, and 
popular gifts, he steps into the place, as a trib- 
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une of the people, which John Bright has been 
compelled by failing health to vacate, with 
brighter prospects and a larger scope for action 
than greeted that great leader when he began 
his agitation for reform. 

The statistical reports of all matters con- 
nected with the financial, social, and politico- 
economical progress of Great Britain, are so 
readily accessible that we have not thought it 
needful to devote as much space as usual to 
the statistics of the United Kingdom. A few 
only of those which are of latest date may be 
presented. The Ivports of foreign and colo- 
nial merchandise into the United Kingdom for 
the year ending December 31, 1871, were: 
£326,834,647=$1,634,173,235. The Exports 
of foreign and colonial merchandise (not in- 
cluding, we suppose, British home products 
or manufactures) were £219,319,071=$1,096,- 
595,355. During the same year there were im- 
ported into the United Kingdom gold bullion 
to the value of £21,613,005, and silver, £16,- 
527,322; or together, £38,140,827=$190,701,- 
635; and there were exported of gold, £20,- 
698,275, and of silver £13,062,396; or to- 

ether, £33,760,671=$168,803,355. The fol- 
owing comparative statistics of the United 
Kingdom will be of interest to the readers of 
the Annvat Oycropapia: 

ComparaTIvVE Statistics, 1825, 1850, and 
1871. Population.—1825, 22,281,000; 1850, 
27,523,000; 1871, 31,817,108. England and 
Wales, 1871, 22,704,108 ; Scotland, 1871, 3,858,- 
618; Ireland, 1871, 5,402,759; smaller islands, 
1871, 144,430. 

Public Debt. —1836, £787,638,816; 1857, 
£808,108,722; 1871, £795,370,122 = $3,976, - 
850,610. Deducting from the annual receipts 
those of the Post-Office Department and cer- 
tain payments of the state Treasury, the rev- 
enue from courts, etc., not subject to any tax, 
the direct and indirect income was: 1825, 
£54,869,654; 1850, £54,079,243; 1870-71, 
£60,472,114. 

Increase of population from 1825 to 1871, 
41 per cent.; of taxation, 11 per cent. 


Revenue per Capita.—1825, £2 9s. 8d.; 1857, a 


£2 198, 1d.; 1871, £2 Bs. 4d. 

Consumption of Beer.—1825, 7,995,975 bar- 
rels—per capita, 0.858 barrel; 1850, 15,303,- 
67 barrels—per capita, 0.556 barrel; 1870- 
71, 25,889,743 barrels—per capita, 0.823 barrel. 

Consumption of Distilled Spirits ——Domes- 
tic, 1825, 18,924,352 gallons—per capita, 0.849 
gallon; 1850, 23,862,585 gallons—per capita, 
0.867 gallon; 1870-71, 22,961,125 gallons— 
per capita, 0.780 gallon. Foreign and colonial, 
1825, 1,817,671 gallons—per capita, 0.059 gal- 
lon; 1850, 2,229,068 gallons—per capita, 0,081 
gallon; 1870-71, 8,489,825 gallons—per ca- 
pita, 0.268 gallon. 

Consumption of Tobacco.—1825, 16,832,826 


pounds; 1850, 27,558,236 pounds; 1870-71, 


41,371,507 pounds. 
Income Taw (tax sixpence per pound.)— 
1871, £8,050,000=$40,250,000. . 
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Tax on Buildings.—1852, £727,026; 1870- 
"1, £1,129,125=—$5,645, 625. 

Value of Imports. — Official values, 1825, 
£37,468,279; 1850, £105,874,607. Real value, 
187071, £303,257,493=$1,516,387,465. 

Value of Exports.—1825, £58,935,252 ; 1850, 
£190,089,643; 187071, £244,108,577 = $1,- 
220,542,885. 

Tonnage entered. —1825, 3,192,730 tons; 
1850, 7,100,476 tons; 1870-71, 18,118,864 tons. 
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Tonnage cleared. —1825, 2,699,514 tons; 
1850, 7,404,588 tons; 1870-71, 18,526,218 
tons. 

The following table will also be of interest 
to financiers. It shows a comparative view of 
the returns of the Bank of England, the bank 
rate of discount, the price of consols, the price 
of wheat, and the leading exchanges, during a 
period of four years, corresponding with No- 
vember, 1871, as well as for ten years ago, viz. : 


BANK OF ENGLAND, Ere, Nov. 18, 1861. | Nov. 11, 1868. | Nov. 10, 1869. | Nov. 9, 1870. | Nov. 1; 1871. 
GCirconlatlom 32 ceeds ois a. vena’ £21,539,723 £24,531,337 £24,154,913 £24,797,715 £25,679,699 
Puphic. depgsita cos. caccicaces poe 3,769,269 4,744.7 8,515, 4,886, 5,203,815 
OUHEY GOPGHIIA, oe cscs rece oes 13,190,306 19,248,711 17,848,517 18,644,151 760.2 
Government securities............ 10,812,187 15,485,874 18,811,953 12,925,862 15,001,028 
Ober POG t cos ius > sip oes pwip we 16,392,515 16,317,065 16,090,129 16,081,892 18,232,380 

serve of notes and coin......... 8,283, 10,422, 9,714,077 13,186,369 2,930,685 
Coin and bullion............00200. 14,362,495 < 19,358,850 18,273,257 .980, 23,074,930 
Clearing-house returns,.......+..-] «ee retry 60,765,000 67,863,000 67,921,000 93,964,000 
Bank rate of discount...........-. 8 per ct. 2 per ct 3 per ct. 23 per ct 5 per ct 

PUPRICO OF CONBOIS. 500) sscesdeeosvicne 5¢xd. 9434 933¢ 9314 % 
Average price of wheat........... ; 59s. 8d. 52s. 3d. 47s. 1d. 49s. 9d. 56s. 6d. 
Exchange on Paris (short)........ 2% Zz 35 25 15 224 25.15 224 pee ke 2% 85 95 


Ramway Sratistrcs.—On the ist of June, 
1871, there were 15,537 miles of railway-lines 
open in the United Kingdom, having a total 
capital of paid-up shares and loans of £529,- 
908,673=$2,649,543,365, and their traffic re- 
ceipts for the year were £45,078, 143=—$225, - 
390,715. The trains of these railways con- 
veyed, during the year, over 330,000,000 of 
passengers, an average of 21,518 per mile, and 
their traflic-receipts averaged £2,794=$13,- 
970 per mile. 

Posrat Sratistics.—The number of letters 
delivered in the United Kingdom in the year 
ending January 1, 1871, was 862,722,000, nearly 
seven-eighths of which were delivered in Eng- 
land and Wales. The number of book-pack- 
ets, newspapers, and pattern-packets, delivered 
the same year (ten-thirteenths of them in Eng- 
land and Wales), was 180,169,000. The money- 
orders issued (a little more than seventeen- 
twentieths in England and Wales) were of the 


value of £19,998,987=$99,969,935. The num-_ 


ber of depositors in the post-office savings- 
banks was 1,183,153 (nineteen-twentieths of 
them in England and Wales), and constituting 
nearly one-half of all the depositors in savings- 
banks in the United Kingdom. The balance 
due depositors January 1, 1871, was £15,099,- 
104=$75,495,520 (fourteen-fifteenths of it due 
in England and Wales). 

TeLtecrapnaio Sratistics.—The telegraphic 
business in Great Britain is entirely owned by 
the Government, and under the control of the 
Post Office Department. On the 31st of May, 
1871, there were 2,383 postal telegraph-sta- 
tions open, and 1,828 railway-stations from 
which telegrams could be sent, making 4,211 
stations in all. The average number of mes- 
sages weekly was about 212,000. — 

The statement in this article that “ one-fifth 
of the entire population were either partially 
or wholly dependent upon charity for a sub- 
sistence”’ requires, perhaps, some statement of 
facts. In England the number of adult pau- 


poor in 1871, is officially stated at 1,081,926, 
and the same class in Wales at 143,836; the 
pouustion the same year being 22,704,108. 

he number of vagrants and casual poor is 
variously stated—partly, perhaps, from defec- 
tive returns, partly from a habit of repeating 
their visits, which this class has at times, to 
particular districts; but any estimate which 
puts the number in the various towns and 
boroughs of England and Wales below 1,400,- 
000 is far below the truth. To these must be 
added the criminal classes, both those tempo- 
rarily detained in police-stations, jails, and lock- 
ups, and those in the convict-prisons. These, 
who are distinct from the pauper class, are yet 
fed and in part clothed at the public expense. 
These, not including the ordinary police cases, 
are about 170,000. The reformatories furnish 
nearly 80,000 more, and the county and bor- 
ough insane asylums for pauper insane, of 
which there about one hundred and thirty, 
full 32,000 more. These, it is to be remem- 
bered, are only the adult poor, insane, etc. 
When we consider the very large number of 
children of these pauper families, and the out- 
cry which has been made in regard to the mul- 
tiplication of these helpless dependents upon 
public charity, an outcry to which the popular 
satire—‘ Ginx’s Baby ”—owes its popularity, 
we may well be certain that the number of 
pauper children exceeds that of pauper adults. 
This is the law of Nature everywhere, and, if 
we put them down at 1,400,000 for England — 
and Wales, in the absence of any positive cen- 
sus, we shall unquestionably be below the 
truth. We have, then, 4,277,762, or in round 
numbers 4,300,000 of the pauper and depend- 
ent classes in England and Wales alone, which 
sufficiently demonstrates the fact that one- 
fifth of the population are dependent, partially 
or wholly, on charity. The condition of Scot- 
land in respect to pauperism is a little better, 
and that of Ireland considerably worse. 
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GREECE, a kingdom in Southeastern Eu- 
rope. Present ruler, George I., born Decem- 
ber 24, 1845, the third son of the King of 
Denmark, elected “King of the Hellenes” in 
1863 ; married in 1867 to Olga, daughter of the 
Grand-duke Constantine of Russia; eldest son 
of the King, Crown-Prince Constantine, Duke 
of Sparta, born August 2, 1868. Area of 
Greece, including the Ionian Islands, 19,353 
square miles. The population, according to 
the new census of 1870, was as follows: 


Nomarchies : 


1. Attica and Boeotia...............026 136,804 
BPH ee i bs leis elas sire» daha sce oe 82,541 
3. Phthiotis and Phocis................ 108,421 
4, Acarnania and Astolia.............. 121,693 
5. Achaia and HSi ii... s sence tae diilis 149,561 
GieATOAdIA: . ics seelticeinn cas uss cetehies Bee « 131,740 
TO ISAGOLID . os ceatabb once sth aacimuemaes 105,851 
S.AMless ents. s555 ses a's ars 5 ate ale oe 130,417 
9, Argolis and Corinth..........e.0.00. 27,820 
RO HOVCIRUOS., . d2hkiele axutess sinvie eon ae as 123,299 
11, Corsyra (Corfal)....... .-s+seeeeeee « 96,940 
12: Gephrloniars Ci earv slice sick plemeeba 771,382 
AT: ge Sipe eae Ae ae aes. seas Bh 557 
Land and marine soldiers........... 13,735 
Sailors not in the country........... 4,133 
POUR. .4.0's,- auieaew anaes oe striae 1,457,894 


Although the Greek Government had given 
positive assurances to the English envoy that 
those of the Marathon assassins (see ANNUAL 
CyoLtopapi1a for 1870) yet. remaining alive 
should receive punishment for their murder of 
the English tourists, the Foreign Secretary 
of England, on February 26th, informed the 
Government that the investigation of the 
massacres was insufficient, and demanded a 
fresh inquiry, especially into the conduct of 
the Greek officials previously acquitted of the 
charges of complicity. The United States min- 
ister, Mr. Tuckerman, on request of the King, 
made an elaborate report on the subject of 
brigandage in Greece, and, on March 20th, re- 
ceived a note of thanks. The Chamber of 
Deputies, May 24th, voted 10,000 lares to the 
widow of Mr. Lloyd, who was killed by the 
Marathon brigands. By strenuous efforts of 
the Government, as officially stated, brigand- 
age was nearly extirpated; Turkey gave im- 
portant assistance in arresting the brigands on 
the frontier. During these investigations the 
King, on. June 10th, left Greece and went to 
Denmark, his native country, via Trieste, 
Vienna, and Berlin, and returned in Septem- 
ber, accompanied by his mother, the Queen 
of Denmark. 

The difficulties with England were settled, 
but another quarrel arose with Turkey. The 
appointment, on February 8th, of Blacqui Bey, 
lately Turkish minister in Washington, as 
ambassador of the Sublime Porte, produced a 
painful sensation at Athens. His views of 
the Eastern question generally were known as 
anti-Greek. Some months after (June 14th), 
Mr. Tricoupis was appointed Greek minister 
to Constantinople, and maintained, although 
the Greek Government by previous inquiry 
learned that the selection would not be agree- 
able. The Sublime Porte refused to receive 
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him, and asked that Mr. Rangabe, Greek min- 


ister in Washington, be appointed ambassador 
to Constantinople. About the end of June 
this difficulty was amicably arranged, and Mr. 
Rangabe was recalled from Washington and 
appointed minister to Constantinople. 

In November, the ministry suffered a defeat, 
having appealed to the Chambers on a ques- 
tion involving an approval of their policy, and 
they thereupon tendered their resignation. 

GROTE, Grorer, D. O.L., F. RB. 8., an Eng- 
lish historian and statesman, born at Clay 
Hill, near Beckenham, Kent, England, No- 
vember 17, 1794; died in London, June 18, 
1871. He was of German stock, his grand- 
father having been a German banker, and re- 
ceived an education at the Charterhouse School 
to qualify him for a financial career. But, 
though not averse to the life of a banker, he 
was determined to be something more, and, 
applying himself with great assiduity, through- 
out his term of service as a clerk in his father’s 
banking-house (which he had entered at six- 
teen) to the classical studies commenced at 
school, and to German literature, he became, 
in time, profoundly versed not only in the 
Greek language and literature, but a master 
of the life and customs of the Greeks through- 
out the golden age of their history. He first 
formed the idea of writing a History of Greece 
in 1823, when Mitford’s ‘‘Greece” was just 


completed, for he was even then fully capable 


of discerning the great defects of that work. 
Thenceforward every work which threw any 
light upon the life of the Greeks was eagerly 
devoured, and especially was he deeply inter- 
ested in the researches of Wolf and Niebuhr. 
Mr. Grote was apparently drawn away from 
this fascinating study by the interest he felt 
in Parliamentary reform—a subject on which 
he wrote two pamphlets, ‘Statement of the 
Question of Parliamentary Reform,” published 
in 1821, and “‘ Essentials of Parliamentary Re- 
form,’’ published in 1831; and he was still fur- 
ther hindered by his election to Parliament as 
one of the representatives for the city of Lon- 
don. While a member of the House of Com- 
mons, he attracted attention not only by his 
speeches on the currency and other questions, 
on which he could speak with peculiar author- 
ity, but by his earnest and persistent though 
unsuccessful advocacy of the ballot. We have 
said that he was apparently drawn away from 
his proposed history by this parliamentary. 
career, but really it was an important part of 

his preparation for it, for in the knowledge of 

men and political affairs, and of the sympathy 

which was due to the struggles of the masses 
for a participation in the government under 
which they lived, thus gained, he had pene- 

trated to a more perfect understanding of the 

aspirations of the Greek democracy than any | 
man had previously attained. On his with- 
drawal from public life in 1841, he again de- 
voted himself to his labor of love; and in 1846 
appeared the first two volumes of the cele- 
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brated “History of Greece.” Although Mit- 
ford’s work had by this time been superseded 
by the scholarly production of Bishop Thirl- 
wall, the merits of Mr. Grote were speedily 
recognized, and the work became what it will 
probably long remain, the standard history of 
Greece. The remaining volumes followed in 
rapid succession—volumes iii. and iv. in 1847, 
vy. and vi. in 1849, vii. and viii. in 1850, ix, and 
x. in 1852, xi. in 1853, and the twelfth and 
concluding volume in 1856. Mr. Grote did not 
carry his work down to the burning of Cor- 
inth, the point at which most histories of 
Greece stop. An ardent lover of Hellas, he 
could not, it would seem, bear to tell the story 
of her gradual decay; nor has he cared to de- 
scribe the influence her civilization exercised 
on the countries conquered by Alexander. 
The work, however, has its own unity, and 
may rightly be placed as an historical master- 
piece by the side of Gibbon. Doubtless it is not 
without its defects; occasionally, like Gibbon, 
the writer’s style is a little heavy; in a few 
instances, his views may be open to question; 
in still fewer the niceties of scholarship may 
have been overlooked in some earnest defence 
of the Greek demos, yet these shortcomings do 
not detract from the greatness of the work. 
To an industry and learning worthy of a Ger- 
man, Mr. Grote added a breadth of view and a 
knowledge of men and affairs which no Ger- 
man historian has ever shown. No sooner 
had Mr. Grote completed his great work, the 
result of more than thirty years of careful and 
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assiduous toil, than he undertook to supple- 
ment one of the most celebrated chapters in 
it, that upon Socrates, by an exhaustive ac- 
count of the post-Socratic philosophy. The 
first three volumes of the new work appeared 
in 1865, under the title of ‘Plato and the 
other Companions of Socrates,” and the la- 
mented author was engaged, at the time of his 
death, upon an equally elaborate treatise on. 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics. Although we 
can hardly consider Mr. Grote as great a phi- 
losopher as he was an historian, still his Plato 
was an extremely important addition to the 
literature of the subject. of which it treats. 
There is nothing in the English language, with 
the exception of Prof. Jowett’s recent work, 
that can at all compare with it. Of Mr. Grote’s 
other contributions to philosophy we need 
only instance his learned notes to Mr. Bain’s 
‘¢ Mental and Moral Science.” But, with all 
his delight in these abstract studies, Mr. Grote 
was an eminently practical man. In matters 
of finance he was not a whit behind the ablest 
bankers of his time; in politics, he was per- 
fectly at home; and in the details of the man- 
agement of a great educational institution he 
had exhibited the versatility of his talents by 
his able administration, during many years, of 
the affairs of University College and the Uni- 
versity of London, as vice-chancellor.’ He had 
received from the University of Oxford the 
honorary degree of D. U. L., had been elected, 
in 1858, a corresponding member of the Insti- 
tute of France, and in 1864 a foreign associate. 
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HACKETT, James Henry, an American 
actor of great merit, born in New York Oity, 
March 15, 1800; died at Jamaica, Long Island, 
December 21, 1871.. He was of Dutch an- 
cestry, his father being a Hollander, who had 
been a lieutenant in the Prince of. Orange’s 
Life-Guards, and his mother the daughter of 
Rey. Abraham Keteltas, the Reformed (Dutch) 
clergyman of Jamaica. While yet a little child 
his parents removed to Jamaica, where, in 
1805, he became a pupil at the Union Hall 
Academy, then directed by Mr. Eigenbrodt, 
a teacher of much local repute. He remained 
here ten years. In 1815 he entered Columbia 
College, where, however, he studied but one 
year. In 1817 he was a law-student in the 
office of General Robert Bogardus; and it is 
obscurely intimated that at this time he first 
dabbled in theatrical pursuits. In 1818 he 
engaged his services as a clerk in the grocery 
business. In 1819 he married Miss Catharine 
Leesugg, a singing actress at the Park Theatre, 
whom he withdrew from the stage. From 
1820 to 1826 he remained in mercantile pur- 
suits, living part of the time in Utica, and part 
in New York. Unsuccessful speculations, 
during 1825, led to bankruptcy, and he there- 


upon reverted to his early taste for the drama. 
Mrs. Hackett reappeared on the 27th of Febru- 
ary, 1826, at the Park Theatre, as the Countess, 
in ‘The Devil’s Bridge,” and as Marian Ram- 
say. On the Ist of March following, Mr. 
Hackett made his first appearance at the same 
house, and in the character of Justice Wood- 
cock. The effort was a failure. On the 10th, 
however, he made a second endeavor, enact- 
ing Sylvester Daggerwood, and introducing 
imitations of Matthews, Kean, and other actors. 
These were remarkably clever, and they at 
once drew attention to the actor, who there- 
upon determined to persevere in the newly- 
chosen calling. His third appearance, on the 
19th of June, was made in the Yankee char- 
acter of Uncle Ben, and the French charactez 
of Morbleau, in “Monsieur Tonson.” — Suc- 
cess continued to attend him. His Dromio, 
first seen on the 25th of October, 1826, made 
an emphatic hit. Toward the end of that year 
he went to England, making his first profes- 
sional appearance in London at Covent Gar- 
den, April 6, 1827. <A little later he acted at 
the Surrey Theatre, and gave a very success- 
ful imitation of Edmund Kean’s Richard III. 
Upon his return to America he appeared in 
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several new parts, one of which was Rip Van 
Winkle—in which, for many years, he held a 
proud preéminence in public favor. His per- 
sonation of this character was based directly 
upon Irving’s sketch, and it was a true and 
marvellously strong reproduction of the com- 
monplace, good-natured vagabond. Those 
who recall Mr. Hackett’s acting, at the point 
where Rip Van Winkle hears that his wife is 
dead, will remember as true a touch of nature 
as ever was seen. Facial expression, voice, 
and gesture—the mournful, half-physical rem- 
iniscence, the convulsive sob, the artless, in- 
voluntary utterance—all concurred to reveal 
the deep sincerity of that love which was the 
man’s second nature, and which dignified his 
wretchedness, his rags, and his degradation. 
This, and certain bits of his Monsieur Mallet, 
and his Falstaff, displayed Mr. Hackett for 
what he really was—an original, natural, 
unique actor in domestic drama. His great- 
ness, as an actor, consisted in his power of 
illustrating with vigor and perfect naturalness 
the strongly defined eccentric characters of 
the drama, and his complete impersonation of 
their behavior under comical circumstances. 
His Falstaff was a wonderfully symmetrical 
blending of intellect and sensuality. The ex- 
ternals were perfect. The burly form, the 
round, raddy face, the rimy fringe of gray 
whisker, the bright, penetrating, merry eyes, 
the rows of even, white teeth, the strong, hard 
voice, the pompous, gross, selfish, animal de- 
meanor, tempered at times by wily sagacity 
and the perfect manner of an old man of the 
world, combined to make this an admirably 
distinct and natural embodiment, in all that 
relates to form. The humor of Mr. Hackett’s 
Falstaff was not so much unctuous as it was 
satirical. He interpreted a mind that was 
merry, but one whose merriment was strongly 
tinctured with scorn. It knew nothing about 
virtue, except that some people traded on 
that commodity; and it knew nothing about 
sweetness, except that it was an attribute of 
sugar, and a good thing in ‘‘sack.” The es- 
sence of his conception was most perceptible 
in two scenes—in the delivery of the solilo- 
quies on honor, in ‘‘ Henry IV.,” and in the 
fat knight’s scene, at first alone, then with 
Bardolph, and then with Master Brook, after 
the ducking in the Thames, in ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” The first—#in its sly 
shrewdness, contempt for self-sacrifice, and 
utter inability to comprehend nobleness of mo- 
tive or conduct—was almost sardonic. The 
latter—in its embodiment of the discomfort 
of a balked and fretted sensualist, and the 
rage and self-scorn of a sensible man at hay- 
ing been physically humiliated—was indescrib- 
ably ludicrous because of its absolute and pro- 
found seriousness. In 1829 and 1830 he was, 
for a time, associated with the management 
of the old Bowery and the old Chatham Thea- 
tres. It was about this time that he tirst played 
Falstaff. In 1882 he made a second visit to 
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England, and in 1840, 1845, and 1851, he mads 
other visits to that country, and quite success- 
ful professional tours. In 1887 he managed 
the old National Theatre in New York; and 
in 1849 he was lessee and manager of the Astor 
Place Opera-House, when certain persons of 
the city, adherents of Forrest, attempted to 
drive Macready from the stage, and thus occa- 
sioned a bloody and disastrous riot. Mr. Hack- 
ett lost upward of $4,000 through this ex- 
citing demonstration of the mob. In 1854 
Mr. Hackett introduced Grisi and Mario to 
the American public, presenting them in New 
York, at Castle Garden, on the 4th of Septem- 
ber in that year. Subsequently, on the 2d of 
October following, the New York Academy 
of Music was, for the first time, opened to the 
public, and these artists appeared there, under 
Mr. Hackett’s direction. The professional ca-. 
reer of the actor, during the last seventeen 
years, was marked by no considerable vi- 
cissitudes. He continued to act occasion- 
ally, and somewhat intermittingly, till about 
two years ago, when he finally abandoned ac- 
tive employment. His first wife died in 1840, 
They had three sons; of whom the second, 
John K. Hackett, is well known as the Re- 
corder of the city of New York, and ex-officio 
City Judge. Mr. Hackett held his profession 
in sincere esteem, and strove by all the means 
at his command to advance its interests and its 
repute. To him is due the honor of projecting 
ffie plan for a Shakespeare monument in the 
Central Park, the corner-stone of which was 
laid, under his auspices, on the 23d of April, 
1864, the Shakespeare tercentenary. Socially, 
Mr. Hackett had always been respected as a 
gentleman and prized as a friend. 
HAIDINGER, Wixuetm, Ritter von, a Ger- 
man geologist, geographer, and mining en- 
gineer, born in Vienna, February 5, 1795; died 
at Dornbach, near Vienna, March 19, 1871. 
His father, who was an eminent mineralogist 
and a member of the Council of Mines, early 
directed the attention of his son to geological 
and mineralogical studies, In 1812 he became 
the pupil and soon the friend of Friedrich 
Mohs, then a distinguished Professor of Min- 
eralogy at Gritz, and in 1817 followed him to 
Freiberg. From 1822 to 1827 he journeyed 
as a mineralogist over the greater part of 
Europe, residing for some time in Edinburgh, 
where he became acquainted with the British 
geologists, took part in some of their labors, 
and published a translation into English of 
Mohs’s “ Treatise on Mineralogy,” and pre- 
ared numerous papers for scientific societies. 
n 1827 he made his home at Elbogen, in 
North Bohemia, having an interest in a por- 
celain-manufactory established there by his 
two brothers. In 1840 he was called by 
Prince von Lobkovitz, then Minister of Mines — 
and the Mint, to succeed his old preceptor, 
Prof. Mohs, as superintendent of the large col- 
lection of minerals, etc., known as the Mon- 
tanistic Museum. He arranged this very com- 
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pletely, and made large additions to it. In 
1843 he commenced his course of lectures on 
mineralogy and crystallography, which he 
maintained till his death. He laid before the 
Austrian Parliament, about this time, a paper 
demonstrating so conclusively the advantages 
of a geological survey, that they were con- 
vinced, and he was commissioned to organize 
that important and national work, and to 
superintend it. The Austrian Geological In- 
stitute, which had charge of this work, was 
founded by him in 1849, and he was at its head 
until October, 1866. He was also the principal 
founder of the Imperial Geographical Society 
of Vienna, and of other geographical institu- 
tions in Hungary, Moravia, and Milan. It was 
at his urgent request, too, that the yoyage of 
the Austrian frigate Novara round the globe 
was undertaken, and its valuable scientific 
results given to the world. Prof. Haidinger 
contributed many valuable essays, papers, and 
treatises, to science. Among the most note- 
worthy of these, we may name: “ Manual of 
Determinative Mineralogy’ (1848); ‘ Obser- 
vations upon the Arrangement of Molecules in 
Crystals” (1853); ‘‘The Minimum Elevation 
of Storm-Clouds” (1852); **The Direction of 
the Undulations of the Ether in Polarized 
Light” (1852); ‘*The Lines of Interference of 
Mica” (1854), etc., etc. He also edited from 
1847 till a short period before his death a pe- 
riodical entitled Scientific Dissertations, and 
also the “ Proceedings of the Society of Friends 
of the Natural Sciences at Vienna.” ‘The 
Geognostic Chart of the Austrian Empire,” 
published under his direction, and, in consider- 
able part, from his hand, in 1847, is to this 
day unsurpassed in its kind. 

HERSCHEL, Sir Jonn Freperick Wro11am, 
Bart., D. O. L., an English astronomer, physi- 
cist, and author, born at Slough, near Windsor, 
England, March 7, 1792; died at Collingwood, 
England, May 11, 1871. He was the only son 
of Sir William Herschel, a celebrated astrono- 
mer, illustrious for his discoveries in that sci- 
ence. ,_The younger Herschel was brought up 
in the society of people of mature age, and 
the influence of this training was always evi- 
dent in his tranquil and sometimes constrained 
demeanor. Besides his parents, his early cul- 
ture was, to a great extent, guided by his aunt, 
Miss Caroline Herschel, the discoverer of five 
comets, and the author of a “Catalogue of 
Stars,” and by his father’s brother, who as- 
gisted in the observatory. When his education 
advanced beyond the sphere of home, he was 
placed at Hitcham, near Maidenhead, under 
the care of Dr. George Gretton, who was 
afterward Dean of Hereford. In due course 
he entered at Eton, and subsequently at Cam- 
bridge, where his college was St. John’s. In 
1813 he was Senior Wrangler and Smith’s 
Prizeman. In conjunction with Dr. Peacock, 
afterward the Dean of Ely, he reconstructed 
Lacroix’s treatise “On the Differential Calcu- 
lus,” and published his first work, ‘A Collec- 
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tion of Examples of the Application of the 
Calculus to Finite Differences.” Sir William 
Herschel, when his son was about thirteen 
years of age, drew the attention of the world 
of science to the wonders of the arcana of 
space, the motion of the binary stars, the ex- 
istence of other systems of worlds similar to 
our own, the probable constitution of nebula, 
and the vast immensity of the Milky Way. All 
this sank deep into the mind of the son, and 
we find him, in 1816, when his father carried 
the weight of seventy-eight years, examining 
the double stars for himself, and extending the 
work which his parent had begun. In this la- 
bor he associated himself with a young man of 
similar taste, James South, and in 1824 they 
reported to the Royal Society the position and 
apparent distances of 880 double and triple 
stars, obtained by more than 10,000 measure- 
ments. This memoir attracted the attention 
of the French Academy, and they voted it 
their astronomical prize, and, two years later, 
the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety was given to the young astronomers. 
Sir William Herschel died in 1822, and Miss 
Herschel returned to Hanover, leaving her 
nephew the possessor of all his father’s instru- 
ments, and of more than his father’s energetic 
and tireless industry.. The ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions” for 1826 contain ‘An Ac- 
count of a Series of Observations made in the 
Summer of 1825, for the Purpose of determin- 
ing the Difference of the Meridians of the 
Royal Observatories of Greenwich and Paris.” 
During the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, Her- 
schel was occupied at Slough with the 20-feet 
reflector, making observations on the multiple 
stars, the results of which were published in 
the ** Memoirs” of the Astronomical Society, in 
four series—the first including 381 new double 
stars; the second, 295 more; the third, 384 
more; and the fourth, 1,236 double stars, the 
greater part of which had not been previously 
described. These researches were continued, 
almost without interruption, until 1832; when 
a fifth series of observations were published 
of 2,007 double stars, of which 1,304 had not 
been previously observed; and in the year fol- 
lowing a sixth series was produced. In 1833 
we find in the ‘Philosophical Transactions ” 
a very important communication, ‘t Observa- 
tions of Nebule and Clusters of Stars,” made 
with a 20-feet reflector. Some 2,000 of these 
mysterious masses were subjected to the most 
careful examination, and much of their physi- 
cal construction was ascertained and described. - 
The mere film in space was traced toward its 
segregation into discrete stars, and those stars 
themselves were noted in a yet denser state of 
segregation, gathering round a central nucleus. 
During this period, Herschel made many con- 
tributions to the literature of science. An 
article from his pen ‘* On Physical Astronomy ” 
appeared in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
in 1823. In 1832 a “ Treatise on Astronomy” 
appeared in “* The Cabinet Cyclopedia,” which 
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was subsequently enlarged into the “ Outlines 
of Astronomy,” of which several editions 
have been published. ' The extensive popular- 
ity of these * Outlines”? is proved by the fact 
of their being translated into Russian, Arabic, 
and Chinese. “The Cabinet Cyclopedia” 
was projected by the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 
and for it Mr. John Herschel wrote *‘ A Pre- 
liminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy,” which, at the time of its publi- 
cation, created a remarkable sensation by the 
graces of its style and frequent eloquence of 
its language;, and certainly it did much to 
originate the revival of the study of science in 
Great Britain and America among the more 
thoughtful classes, and to convince them that 
the study of Nature’s laws was worthy of the 
most cultivated minds. This “ Preliminary Dis- 
course” was the work ofa philosopher. In 1831 
he was created a Knight of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order (K. H.), and in 1838 he 
became a baronet. In 1833, being desirous of 


carrying out, in the Southern Hemisphere, a 


similar set of observations to those which he 
had made in the Northern, he started for the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
self and his instruments a passage in a king’s 
ship; but he declined to avail himself of this 
offer, and he himself defrayed the whole cost 
of the expedition. Four years were spent at 
Feldhuysen, near Cape Town, 1834—87. The 
great object of Sir John Herschel was to dis- 
cover whether the distribution of the stars in 
the Southern Hemisphere corresponded with 
the results of his father’s labors, prosecuted 
mainly on the opposite side of the Galactic 
circle. That the observations might be strict- 
ly comparable, they were made by.the same 
inethod as Sir William Herschel adopted, and 
with a telescope of the same optical power. 
The whole number of stars counted in the 
telescope amounted to 68,948, which were in- 
cluded within 2,299 fields of view. By a com- 
putation, based on the star-gauges in both 
hemispheres relative to the Milky Way, Sir 
John Herschel found the stars visible in a 
reflecting telescope of 18 inches aperture 
amounted to 5,331,572; and, in truth, the 
number really visible in the telescope was 
vastly greater than this: for, in some parts of 
the Milky Way, the stars were found to be so 
crowded in space as to defy all attempts to 
count them. The results of this vast labor 
were published by Messrs. Smith & Elder in 
1847, the expense being borne by the Duke of 
Northumberland. The catalogue of the Royal 
Society informs us that he contributed 131 me- 
moirs and papers to the Scientific Transactions 
and journals devoted to science: two other 
memoirs he wrote in conjunction with Mr. 
Babbage, and, as’ we have already stated, 
one in connection with Sir James South. It 
must not be supposed that Sir John Herschel 
devoted all his attention to astronomical and 
mathematical science. The phenomena of 
light especially claimed much of his attention; 
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and we find in the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions,” and in those of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, numerous papers on the 
“Polarization of Light,” the “ Action of Light 
on Crystals,” and on allied subjects, nor should 
it be forgotten that he contributed to the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana a treatise on 
“Light,” and another on ‘*Sound,” which are 
of the most exhaustive character, and may be 
quoted as examples of the highest class of 
scientific literature. Geological science, too, 
had attractions for him. The “ Proceedings” 
of the Geological Society of London contains 
an excellent paper on ‘Phenomena connected 
with the Internal Temperature of the Earth,” 
and another “On some Phenomena observed 
in Glaciers.” When Daguerre announced his 
discovery of the production of pictures by the 
agency of the sun’s rays, Sir John Herschel at 
once seized upon the subject, and brought all 
his powers to bear on a careful examination of 
the chemistry of a sunbeam. The result of 
this was the publication, in 1840, in the “‘ Phil- 
osuphical Transactions,” of an important me- 
moir “On the Chemical Action of the Rays of 
the Solar Spectrum on Preparations of Silver 
and ‘other Substances, both Metallic and Non- 
metallic, and on some Photographic Processes,” 
and a second memoir ‘On the Action of the 
Solar Spectrnm on Vegetable Colors, and on 
some New Photographic Processes.” Besides 
these, he communicated at the various meet- 
ings of the British Association several valu- 
able contributions to this branch of science; 
and to him alone is due the discovery of the 
means of rendering photographic pictures per- 
manent by dissolving out the unchanged salts 
of silver by the use of the hyposulphite of 
soda. His investigations on those salts will be 
found recorded in the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
cal Journal as early as 1819 and 1820. When 
the discovery of the collodion process, by its 
facility, removed photography from the do- 
main of science, and placed it, as an art, in 
fle hands of trade, he withdrew, with some- . 
thing like disappointment, from his pursuit of 
“active chemistry,” leaving the record of his 
labors as the starting-point for others, who will 
find a vast field, as yet untouched, promising a 
rich reward in the discovery of truths of the 
highest character. The reviews which: ap- 
peared from time to time in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews were always elegant ex- 
amples of that class of literature. ' These, and 
his Address to the Royal-Astronomical Sc- 
ciety and to the British Association, were col- 


lected into a volume, and published in 1857. 


In the same volume are also to be found a 
short series of. poetical translations, chiefly 
from the German, and some original poems, 
all of which speak of the depth of the love 
felt by the man of science for the poetical in - 
Nature. 

HESS, Perer von, a German painter of 
genre and battle pieces, born at Dusseldorf, 
July 29, 1793; died in Munich, in May, 1871. 
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His early education in art was procured from 
his father, an eminent engraver, but in 1806 
he went to Munich to study painting, and at 
first manifested a strong preference for genre. 
In 1813~15 he was attached to the staff of 
General Wrede, and made the campaign of 
France, participating in most of the important 
battles, and making sketches of them on the 
spot. During the campaign he produced many 
genre pictures, following apparently the school 
of Adam and Kobell; but from the close of 
that campaign he became a painter of battle- 
scenes, and speedily won distinction by the 
spirit and truthfulness of his representations. 
Among the best of his pictures of this period 
were: ‘‘ The Battle of Arcis-sur-Aube” (1817); 
“ The Surprise of a French Village by the Cos- 
sacks” (1817); “The Defence of the Bridge 
of Kinzig” (1818); ‘A Scaramouch between 
the French Dragoons and the Austrian Hus- 
sars’’ (1819); ‘The Cossacks crossing the 
Rhine” (1819); “The Don Cossacks with 
French Peasants as Prisoners” (1820); ‘The 
Bivouac of Austrian Troops” (1822), etc., ete. 
In 1818 he visited Italy, and there painted the 
“ Matinée Partenkirchen,” one of the finest 
pictures in the Leuchtenberg Collection. A 
few years later he followed King Otho into 
Greece, and during his stay there produced 
the best of all his pictures, ‘ Landing of the 
Young King at Nauplia,” which is now in the 
New Pinacothek at Munich. In 1839 he was 
called to the Russian court to paint a series 
of twelve pictures on the events of the cam- 
aign of 1812. The most remarkable of these 
is his ‘‘ Passage of the Beresina.”’ Returning 
to Munich, he painted ‘“‘ The Battle of Leipsic” 
for King Maximilian, and some years later a 
series of thirty-nine pictures illustrating the 
Grecian struggle for independence. In 1867 
he sent to the Universal Exposition at Paris 
one of his finest productions, “* The Oapture 
of the Polish Horses.” He founded in Munich, 
with Herr Quaglio, ‘‘The Society of Arts.” 
He was a member of the Academies of Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Munich, and a 
chevalier of many national and foreign orders 
of merit. His facility of composition, and the 
minute exactness of his finish of the details 
of all his paintings, were alike admirable. 
HODGE, James Tuacuer, an American ge- 
ologist and civil engineer, born in Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1816; lost on board the R. G. Co- 
burn, in Lake Huron, about October 20, 1871. 


He was a descendant of Dr. James Thacher, 


the medical historian of the Revolutionary 
War, and a man of high repute on other sub- 
jects. Mr. Hodge graduated from Harvard 
College in 1836, with a high standing, espe- 
cially in physical science and in technical 
studies. Upon leaving Cambridge, his inter- 
est in the natural sciences induced him to fore- 
go the temptation to enter upon the study of 
one of the common learned professions, and he 
devoted himself to the pursuit of geology and 
mineralogy, which at that time seldom afforded 
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the favorable opportunities that have since 
made it a lucrative calling. His scientific 
knowledge and zeal soon attracted the atten- 
tion of professional experts, and his services 
came into request as a practical geologist. He 
was employed in the State geological survey 
of Maine, under Dr. Charles T. Jackson, and 
in that of Pennsylvania, under Prof. Henry 
D. Rogers, in which capacity he increased his 
reputation, already high for a young man, for 
faithful and thorough work, untiring industry, 
and singular firmness and energy of character. 
He subsequently took part in numerous pri- 
vate enterprises for the development of the 
mining resources of the country, and the pro- 
motion of mechanical inventions, travelled 
extensively in the United States and in 
England, and contributed voluminous and im- 
portant papers on scientific and industrial 
topics to some of the leading publications in 
those departments. He was a large contrib- 
utor to the “New American Cyclopedia.” 
He had been engaged for some years past 
in the exploration of the mining regions 
of the new Territories, and, for the two or 
three months previous to his death, in a ge- 
ological investigation in the Lake Superior 
region, from which he was returning when he 
embarked on the ill-fated steamer. 
HOLBROOK, Jonny Epwarp, M. D., an emi- 
nent naturalist, professor, and author, born in 
Beaufort, S. C., in 1795; died in Norfolk (North 
Wrentham), Mass., October 8, 1871. At an 
early age he removed with his parents to 
Wrentham, Mass., the home, for many genera- 
tions, of the Holbrook family. . He graduated 
at Brown University in 1815, and was a student 
of medical science in Philadelphia, London, 
and Edinburgh. - He spent two years on the 
Continent, devoting much time to natural his- 
tory. Returning to Séuth Carolina, he was 
elected, in 1824, Professor of Anatomy in the 
medical college at Charleston. Here, under 
difficulties unknown to students of this day, 
he wrote his great work on the reptiles of the 
United States. It was published at Philadel- 
phia in 1842. The simplicity and precision of 
its descriptions, and the wonderful beauty and 
correctness of the illustrations, made the book 
a splendid contribution to this department of 
science. At a later day Dr. Holbrook under- 
took a voluminous treatise on the fishes of the 
Southern States. But, his love of truth re- 
quiring him to draw the figures solely from 
living specimens, he found the labor too great, 
and confined his studies to the fishes of South 
Carolina. . Unfortunately, the war prevented 
the completion of their publication. Since 
1865 he had been in the habit of spending the 
summers at the home of his boyhood. During 
the past summer Dr. Holbrook had been de- 
clining in health. A part of the season was 
spent with his nephew at Douglas, Mass., 
whence he returned, early in October, to Nor- 
folk. He was about to make his annual visit 
to Agassiz, between whom and Holbrook there 
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had been many years of intimate friendship, 
when he was stricken by apoplexy, and died 
without a moment of suffering. Like most 
men who are truly great, Dr. Holbrook was 
unassuming iu his manners, and never mani- 
fested any consciousness of his gifts and his 
powers. A true lover of science, he wrought 
quietly, skilfully and successfully, for the sake 
of science. His reputation as a naturalist, 
which was deservedly high among all his pro- 
fessional brethren in this country, was even 
higher abroad, among the European natu- 
ralists, with whom he had corresponded con- 
stantly for fifty years. 

HOWARD, Jacop Merritt, LL. D., an 
American Senator and statesman, born in 
Shaftsbury, Vt., July 10, 1805; died at Detroit, 
Mich., April 2, 1871. He received his early 
education at the academies of Bennington and 
Brattleboro, and thence entered Williams Col- 
lege, and, aiding himself by teaching, graduated 
with honor in 1830. Upon leaving college he 
studied law, and removed, in 1832, to Detroit, 
in the then Territory of Michigan, where he 
continued his legal studies, and was admitted 
to the Detroit bar in 1833, where he at once 
took high rank. In 1838 he was sent to the 
new State Legislature, and in 1840 elected 
a member of the Twenty-seventh Congress. 
In 1854 he was chosen Attorney-General of 
Michigan, from which office he was elected 
to the United States Senate in January, 1862, 
to fill the unexpired term of Kinsley S. 
Bingham, deceased. Aside from his active 
participation in the war measures of the ses- 
sion, Senator Howard found time to carry for- 
ward a great achievement of peace. He was 
made chairman of the Special Committee of 
the Senate on the Pacific Railroad, and by his 
speeches and reports aroused the country to 
the practicability and ‘vast importance of the 
design. At the end of his term, in 1865, he 
was reélected for six years, which expired on 
March 4, 1871. Mr. Howard was a good and 
accurate scholar, and, though not ambitious 
of literary distinction, possessed decided ability 
as a writer. In 1848 he published a trans- 
lation from the French of the “Secret Me- 
moirs of the Empress Josephine,” in two 
volumes, which was very weil received. His 
reports and speeches on the Pacific Railroad 
gave evidence not only of a thorough and 
careful investigation of the subject in all its 
bearings, but were eloquent and convincing in 
regard to its necessity, and, but for his in- 
domitable energy and zeal, it might yet have 
been an unaccomplished project. He died 
within less than a month after the close of his 
senatorial career, literally from overwork. 

HUDSON, Gerorer, the “ Railway-king,” an 
enterprising speculator and railway-manager 
in England, born at York, in 1801; died in 
London, December 14, 1871. He was known 
as an enterprising business-man, and had ac- 
cumulated a moderate fortune as a linen-draper 
in York, when the completion of the London 
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& Birmingham, and other railways, by George 
Stephenson, and the progress made in the 
United States in railway construction, began to 
attract the attention of business-men and cap- 
italists to this as a profitable business. Mr. 
Hudson made himself thoroughly familiar with 
the whole subject of railway construction, and 
with a fine presence, a natural eloquence and 
fluency, and no lack of confidence, he soon 
came to be regarded as an oracle in railway 
matters. He was elected, in 1840, chair- 
man of the North Midland Railway Company, 
and his management was very successful. He 
was at once by popular acclaim made dictator 
of railway speculation; was elected for three 
successive terms Mayor of York, and was so- 
licited on all hands to take part in the hun- 
dreds of railway schemes projected by specula- 
tors, and in most cases consented. For some 
years, whatever he touched turned to gold. 
He was said to have made $500,000 in one 
day; the electors of Sunderland sent him to 
Parliament in 1844, and kept him there till 
1859; his acquaintance was courted by persons 
of the highest rank, and $125,000 subscribed 
to erect a colossal statue to him, but the 
bubble burst before the money was collected. 
In 1846 he was reputed one of the wealthiest 
men in England, owned large estates, and was 
the most popular man in Great Britain. But 
in 1848 his power began to wane. The con- 
dition of the Eastern Counties Railway, of 
which he had been the head, was rigidly in- 
vestigated ; it was found that the accounts had 
been “cooked;” matters “had been made 
pleasant;” the dividends had been paid out 
of the capital; and suspicion was at once 
awakened in regard to other railways with 
which he was connected. The result was, his 
complete ruin. His immense property was 
swept away, and he was so beset with lawsuits 
that for some years he was compelled to reside 
abroad, and his friends secured to him an an- 
nuity. He came back to London only to die. 

HUNGARY, a country of Europe, formerly 
an independent kingdom, now united with 
Austria under one sovereign, but separated 
from it in point of administration.* The sepa- 
rate budget of the Hungarian crown-lands, 
consisting of Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, 
Transylvania, and the Military Frontier, also 
designated as the trans-Leithan provinces, 
shows a total revenue, for 1871, of 159,136,536, 
against an expenditure of 197,126,520 florins. _ 

The Hungarian Diet consists of the Body of 
Magnates and the Body of Deputies. The 
Body of Magnates in 1871 was composed of 
8 imperial princes, 81 archbishops and bishops, 
11 imperial barons, 57 counts, 3 princes, 81 
barons, 2 Croato-Slavonic deputies, and 3 
Transylvanian “‘regalists.’? The Body of Dep- 
uties is composed of 88 deputies of towns, 289 
deputies of counties and districts, 32 deputies 


* For statistics of the population and common finances 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, see article Austria. 
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of sees, and 29 deputies for Croatia and Sla- 
vonia. 

The Hungarian ministry in 1871 was com- 
posed as follows: Presidency, Count Andrassy 
of Osik-Szent-Kiraly and Kraszna-Horka, 
Minister of the Defence of the Country (March 
14, 1867); Minister a latere at the Imperial 
Court, Baron Wenckheim (May 19, 1871); 
Minister for Public Worship and Public In- 
struction, Th. Pauler (February 10, 1871); Min- 
ister of the Interior, W. Toth (February 10, 
1871); Minister of Cgmmunications and Pub- 
lic Works, Tisza (June 12, 1871); Minister of 
Finances, OC. Kerkapolyi (May 21, 1870); Min- 
ister of Justice, St. of Bitto (June 5, 1871); Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry, 
F. Szlavy (July, 1870); Minister for Croatia 
and Slavonia, P. Count Pejacsevich (February 
10, 1871). In November, 1871, Andrassy was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs for the 
whole empire; he was succeeded as Prime- 
Minister of Hungary by Count Lonyay. The 
Royal Commissary for Transylvania was Count 
Péchy of Pech Ujfalu. 

The Croato-Slavonic Diet was composed of 
2 archbishops, 7 bishops, 7 counts, 41 mag- 
nates, 21 deputies of towns and markets, and 
46 deputies of country districts, The chief of 
the Administration of Croatia was OC. de Bede- 
kovich, Banus and President of the Septem- 
viral Body at Agram. 

The budget of the Hungarian crown-lands 
was, for 1871, as follows: 


Es DOot tAROG ssa iiicc Hs tlw vie de das ceils 57 
2. Indirect taxes, monopolies and duties.. 
8. From the public domains and mines... 24,564,871 
4. Divers receipts of the administration of 


OU COM tin. Caanna npees ob aciedne 63,725 

5. Receipts of different branches of ad- 

PORTIPULREION caw. wh asco elde cheat Wess 7,628,340 
DOG eal Tica soineas cok thenad 12 Sten snes c 159,136,536 
Il, Exrenpirvres. 

1. Household of the court ................ 8,650,000 
2. Cabinet chancery...05...4......0.cecese 61,229 
3 Hungarian TEE Ad hea 6 Meat debins 800,000 

4, Presidency of ministry ................ 249,680 

5. Ministries : 

a@. Croato-Slavonic............00006 46,100 
6, At the imperial residence....... 71, 
&, -ENECHION odes seiders Seiwa tiyese's 10,848,488 
d. Public Worship and Instruction 3,244,190 
Gy USMC ia dials bales Wieaindeeb.oiec sere 8,925,300 
J. Defence of the Country......... 5,183,023 
¢- MAD ANOGM ac ceva lias s cantakuhs 61,943,036 
SA STICHCUTO, Feel LO TBO 9,460,290 

6. Communications... ... 0.2... cece eae eees 9,054,790 

Ne RPGNSIODE, as aywienids actinic che ag <weas Saas 2,470,060 

Ss SUDVENTONE. C2 o.)/s an save cosh assess aes 22,035,320 

9. Interest on public debt................. 82,'723,200 
10. Share of the common expenditure of 

SHG CMPIIGl. co scans ceasancsccesats tere 3809,992 
Total Expenditures... ........... 197,126,520 
Total Receipts <4. co masivwtroesawes 159,136,536 
DOG i355 s «cas esas eee aeename + 37,989,984 


The public debt of Hungary, on December 
81, 1870, amounted to 2,593,269,591 florins. 

On January 1, 1871, the length of railroads 
in operation in the trans-Leithan provinces 
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amounted to 2,249 miles; in course of con- 
struction, 1,750 miles. The length of telegraph 
lines in 1870 was 5,835 miles; length of wire, 
17,211 miles. 

In the political complications through which 
Austria passed in 1871, the Hungarian minis- 
try showed a decided sympathy with the Ger- 
man Liberal party. It supported the efforts 
of the Austrian Chancellor, Count Beust, to 
strengthen the friendly relations between Aus- 
tria and Germany; and, when the Hohenwart 
Cabinet, by its readiness to concede the exten- 
sive demands of the Czechs for autonomy, 
brought on, in November, another great crisis 
in the political history of cis-Leithan Austria, 
Count Andrassy, the Hungarian Minister, cast 
his weighty influence against the demands of 
the Czechs, and in favor of reéstablishing the 
ascendency of the German Liberal party. 
When Count Beust resigned as Chancellor and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for the whole em- 
pire, Count Andrassy succeeded him as Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, while he in turn was 
succeeded as Prime-Minister of Hungary by 
Count Lonyay, heretofore Minister of Finance 
for the whole empire. In the Hungarian 
Parliament, the policy pursued by Count An- 
drassy was attacked by Helfy and other mem- 
bers of the extreme Left, and Kossuth, in 
November, addressed a long letter to Helfy, in 
which he expressed a warm sympathy with 
Bohemia, and maintained that the indepen- 
dence of that country could not be injurious 
to the interests of Hungary. 

The relation of Croatia to Hungary was, in 
1871, again the subject of violent disputes. 
In the new Croatian Diet, elected in 1871, the 
National Slavic party, which aims at the great- 
est possible independence of the South-Slavic 
districts of Hungary under the leadership of 
Croatia, controlled more than 60 votes, while 
only about 30 could be relied upon as support- 
ers of the Hungarian ministry and the policy 
pursued by the Magyars. At first the Croa- 
tian Nationalists appeared to be disposed to 
overthrow the agreement which in 1868 had 
been concluded between the Magyars and the 
Croatian Diet, and some of the most radical 
partisans even attempted an insurrectionary 
movement, which, however, was at once sup- 
pressed. In the latter part of the year the 
Nationalists declared their readiness to recog- 
nize the agreement of 1868, and to effect its 
revision in a strictly legal manner. Count 
Lonyay, soon after his appointment as Prime- 
Minister of Hungary, made friendly overtures 
to the Croatian Nationalists, who accepted the 
proposition to enter into new negotiations 
concerning a friendly rearrangement of the 
relations between Croatia and Hungary. For 
this purpose a conference was opened in Vien- 
na in December, 1871, in which the demands 
of the Croatians were chiefly represented by 
Mrazovits, Dr. Racki, Voncina, and Krestits. 
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ILLINOIS. The Illinois Legislature assem- 
bled at Springfield, on the 4th of January, and 
continued in session until the 17th of April. It 
was composed of 82 Republicans and 18 Demo- 
crats in the Senate, and 100 Republicans and 
77 Democrats in the House. John A. Logan, 
Republican, was elected United States Senator, 
receiving 32 votes out of a total of 50, in the 
Senate, and 99 out of 172 in the House. The 
general business of the session was unusually 
important, on account of the provisions neces- 
sary to carry into full effect the requirements 
of the new constitution. The proceedings, 
were, however, taken up in a large measure 
with the discussion of matters on which no 
definite action was taken, and out of more 
than 800 bills introduced only 50 passed, and 
several of those were vetoed by the Governor. 
A number of resolutions were presented which 
indicate the prevailing sentiment on important 
subjects. The following, relating to national 
taxation, was adopted by a vote of 81 to 30 in 
the House: 


Whereas, The interests of the people of the whole 
country demand a reduction of taxation, both by in- 
ternal revenue and tariffs : 

Resolved by this House, the Senate concurring, 
That our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
be instructed to fully recognize, in all legislation 
upon the subject of revenue and taxation, the follow- 
ing, to wit: ‘* That as taxation is a pecuniary burden 
imposed by public authority on the property of the 
people, for the maintenance of the Government, the 
payment of its debts, and the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare, Congress ought not to tax the substance 
or the earnings of the citizen for any other purpose 
than those above indicated, and it is wrongful and 
oppressive to enact revenue laws for the special ad- 
vantage of one branch of business at the expense of 
another; and that the best system of protection to 
industry is that which imposes the lightest burdens 
and the fewest restrictions on the property and busi- 
a of the people, and promotes the prosperity of 
all, 


The following, on the policy of subsidizing 
railroad and steamship companies, was also 
adopted by a decisive vote: 


Whereas, Large subsidies have been voted by the 
National Congress, and bills for the same object are 
now pending upon the tables of both Houses, in 
lands, bonds, and other aids to railroad corporation, 
sleateny companies, and other private interests ; 
and— 

Whereas, The present condition of the country de- 
mands a return to a stricter economy ; and— 

Whereas, Such grants in aid of private corporations 
are of doubtful constitutionality and contrary to the 
ancient policy of the tape g 8 therefore— 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate 
concurring herein, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives be requested, to 
use all their influence to spe the passage of laws 
giving frontier grants of land and other aids or sub- 
sidies to railway, steamship companies or other pri- 
vate corporations whatever; and that should any 
such further land-grants, aids, or subsidies be here- 
after voted by the National Congress, our said Sen- 
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ators and Representatives are requested to ask to 
have spread upon the records of the two Houses of 
Congress this solemn protest of the people of the 
State of Illinois against all such acts passed by the 
Congress of the United States ; also, be it 

wed, That the Governor be requested to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to each of our said 
Senators and Representatives. 


The following was referred to the Commit- 


tee on Federal Relations, but never passed: 


Resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives 
concurring herein, That our Representatives in Con- 
ress be requested, and our Senators instructed, to 
abor for the passage, by Congress, of a joint resolu- 
tion submitting to the Legislatures of the several 
States a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, substantially as follows: 
ArricLs XVI.—Section 1. Not ing in this Consti- 


tution shall be so construed as to deny to any State 


the right to tax the bonds, or other indebtedness of 
the United States, held by persons or corporations, 
in the same manner as other property is taxed in 
such State. 

Sec, 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall operate 
to deny to the Legislature of any State power to 
regulate, limit, restrict, or control any corporation 
created by, or doing business in such State, in such 
manner as the public interests may require. 

Sec. 8. Corporations created by act of Congress 
shall not be authorized to condemn private property, 
or to transact business in any State without the 
consent of the Legislature thereof, and Congress 
shall not grant, loan, or extend the credit of the 
United States to or in aid of any private corporation 
or association. 


A resolution, declaring that the reading of 
the Bible in the common schools of the State 
should be discontinued, and instructing the 
Committee on Education to report a bill to 
secure that end, was discussed at some length, 
and finally laid on the table. 

There were some important enactments re- 
lating to railroads and warehouses. One act 
has for its object the establishment of a reason- 
able maximum rate of charges for transpor- 
tation of passengers. It classifies all the rail- 
roads in the State as follows: 

Class A shall include all railroads whose gross 


annual earnings per mile shall be ten thousand dol- 
lars or more. 


re . 
Class B shall include all railroads whose gross _ 


annual earnings per mile shall be eight thousand 
dollars, or any sum in excess thereof less than ten 
thousand dollars. 

Class C shall include all railroads whose gross an- 
nual earnings per mile shall be four thousand dol- 
lars, or any sum in excess thereof less than eight 
thousand dollars. 

Class D shall include all railroads whose gross 
annual earnings per mile shall be any sum less than 
four thousand anton: 

Sxction 8. All railroad corporations, according to 
their classification as herein prescribed, shall be lim- 
ited to compensation per mile for the transportation 
of any person, with ordinary baggage not exceeding 
one hundred pounds in weight, as ollows: q 

Class A, two and one-half cents. 

Class B, three cents, 

Class C, four cents. 
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Class D, five and one-half cents: Provided, That 
no such corporation shall charge, demand, or receive 
any greater compensation per mile, for the trans- 
portation of children twelve years of age or under, 
than half the rates above prescribed: And provided, 
also, A charge of ten cents may be added to the fare 
of any passenger when the same is paid upon the 
cars, if it might have been procured within a reason- 
able time before the departure of the train. 


And contains the following provisions: 


Sxction 5. Any railroad corporation, which shall 
charge, demand, or receive any greater compensation 
for the transportation of any passenger than is au- 
thorized by this act, shall be liable to the party ag- 
grieved in the sum of five hundred dollars, and the 
same may be recovered, together with all costs of 
suit and a reasonable attorney’s fee, to be taxed by 
the court, in an action of debt in any court having 
competent jurisdiction. 

Sxc. 6. If any final judgment shall be recovered 
aoenet any such corporation, under the provisions 
of the fifth section of this act, a fifth time, such cor- 
poration shall be deemed to have forfeited all its 
rights, privileges, and franchises; and it shall be 
the duty of the State’s Attorney, in any circuit or 
county through or into which its road may run, to 
proceed against such railroad corporation so fiolat- 
ing any provision of this act, upon information, in 
the nature of guo warranto, to Judgment of ouster 
and final execution. And, in addition to the pro- 
cedure herein provided, such corporation may be 
proceeded against in such other manner as may be 
provided by law. 


An act was also passed “to prevent unjust 
discrimination and extortions in the rates to 
be charged by the different railroads in this 
State for the transportation of freights on the 
_ said roads.” 

The bill for the appointment of railroad and 

warehouse commissioners, which passed both 
Honses by large majorities, contained the fol- 
lowing provisions: 
- Section 1 provides for the appointment of 
three commissioners by the Governor, to hold 
office until the next General Assembly, and he 
shall then appoint, or reappoint these for two 
years from January Ist. 

Section 2 relates to the eligibility of the 
commissioners, and provides that they shall 
not be connected with any railroad or ware- 
house, or interested in the stock or property 
of any road or warehouse. 

Section 8 provides for an oath. 

Section 4 authorizes them to appoint a sec- 
retary, and fixes their pay. 

Section 5 provides for their right of passing 
free on trains while examining roads. 

Section 6 requires all roads, before Septem- 
ber, to report to them in writing, under oath, 
answers to 41 specified questions concerning 
organization, investments, rates of fare, and 
freight, internal and external management 
generally. a . 

Section 7 authorizes the commissioners to 
put any other questions on the same subject, 
and requires answers. 

Section 8 defines the application of the bill 
to officers officially and personally. 

Section 9 requires owners and managers of 
warehouses to report to the commissioners 
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statements of the condition and management 
of their business. 

Section 10 provides that the commissioners 
shall report to the Governor on December Ist, 
annually, their doings for the year, stating 
such facts and explanations as will disclose the 
actual workings of the road and warehouse 
business in their bearings on the business 
prosperity of the people of the State, with 
suggestions and recommendations concerning 
the general policy that the State should pur- 
sue in relation to these important interests. It 
also authorizes the Governor to require special 
reports on particular subjects, as he may deem 
proper. 

Section 11 directs the commissioners to ex- 
amine the condition and management of all 
other matters concerning roads and ware- 
houses relating to the security of persons do- 
ing business with them, and specially requires 
and charges them to require the faithful exe- 
cution of all laws now in force or afterward 
passed, and hear complaints made, and, where 
good cause is shown that any particular law is 
violated, to prosecute persons guilty of such 
violation. 

Section 12 authorizes them to hear and de- 
termine all applications for cancelling ware- 
house licenses issued under any law, and, pro- 
vides that elevators or warehousemen, whose 
license is cancelled, shall not be allowed to do 
such business for six months, except to deliver 
grain then in store. 

Section 18 subjects the property and books 
of records of roads and warehousemen, to the 
inspection and examination of the commis- 
sioners. 

Section 14 authorizes them, in making ex- 
aminations, to subpcena witnesses, and, in case 
of refusal to appear and testify, to apply to 
any Circuit Court for attachment, and author- 
izes the court to compel the giving of testi- 
mony to the commissioners, and, if they refuse, 
to commit them for contempt. 

Section 15 authorizes the indictment and 
punishment of witnesses who refuse to testify. 

Section 16 provides for the punishment of 
any officer, agent, or employé who shall wil- 
fully hinder the commissioners in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Section 17 requires the Attorney-General 
and circuit attorneys, on a requisition: of the 
commissioners, to render their professional 
services in the prosecution of all parties violat- 
ing this or any law on roads and warehouses. 

Section 18 prescribes the form of action and 
the compensation for such services. 

Section 19 provides that the act shall not be 
construed to prevent persons from prosecut- 
ing roads and warehouses for private damages. 

Another act regulates the receiving, trans- 
portation, and delivery of grain by railroad 
companies. It requires all such companies to 
receive and transport grain in bulk within a 


‘reasonable time after being requested to do so 


by any person, loading the same upon its 
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track at its depot, or at any warehouse adjoin- 
ing its track, without distinction, discrimina- 
tion, or favor, between one shipper and another, 
or as to the manner in which the grain is 
offered, or the person, warehouse, or place, to 
which it is assigned. The companies are re- 
quired to weigh the grain and give a receipt 
for it, and to deliver the full amount without 
deduction for leakage, shrinkage, or other 
loss. Any deficit has to be made up by the 
company, and, if it refuses to weigh the grain, 
the sworn statement of the shipper will be re- 
ceived as establishing the amount. 
road companies are required to keep scales, 
and other necessary apparatus, at all stations 
from which 50,000 bushels were shipped dur- 
ing the previous year. In addition to the lia- 
bility to make up all deficits in the amount of 
grain delivered, the companies are subject to a 
fine of $100 for every violation of the law. 
If they neglect or refuse to deliver the grain 
to the elevator or warehouse to which it is 
sent, provided the same can be reached by any 
track owned or leased by them, or maintained 
by the warehouse, they are liable for all dam- 
age and loss, together with costs and fees in 
the prosecution. A second refusal incurs a 
fine of $1,000, and, ‘‘in case any railroad cor- 
poration shall be found guilty of having vio- 
lated, failed or omitted to observe and comply 
with the requirements of this section, or any 


art thereof, three or more times, it shall be. 


awful for any person interested to apply to a 
court of chancery, and obtain the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, to take charge of and 
manage such railroad corporation, until all 
damages, penalties, costs, and expenses ad- 
judged against such corporation, for any and 
every violation, shall, together with interest, 
be fully satisfied.” Oonsignments may be 
changed as to the places of delivery any time 
before actual delivery is made, and, if notice 
is given to the agents of the railroad company, 
they are compelled to deliver in accordance 
with the changed assignment, or be deemed to 
have appropriated the property to their own 
use, and become liable to pay double its value. 
The consignee is allowed twenty-four hours, 
free of expense, after notice of the arrival of 
the grain, in which to remove the same from 
the cars, during which time the cars must be 
kept in a convenient place for unloading. 
Railroads are also required to receive and de- 
liver all grain, consigned to their care for trans- 
portation, at the crossings and junctions of all 
other railroads, canals, and navigable rivers. 
An act was also passed to ‘“‘regulate public 
warehouses, and warehousing and inspection 
of grain, and to give effect to article 13 of 
the constitution of this State.” Section one 
divides all warehouses in the State into three 
classes, styled “A,” ‘B,” and “0,” and sec- 
tion two defines the characteristics of each, as 
follows: Class A shall embrace all warehouses, 


elevators, or granaries, in which grain is. 


stored in bulk, and in which the grain of dif- 


The rail- 
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ferent owners is mixed together, or in which 
grain is stored in such a manner that the iden- 
tity of different lots or parcels cannot be accu- 
rately preserved, such warehouses, elevators, 
or granaries being located in cities having not 
less than one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Class B shall embrace all other warehouses, 
elevators, or granaries, in which grain is stored 
in bulk, and in which the grain of different 
owners is mixed together. Class O shall em- 
brace ‘all other warehouses, or places where 
property of any kind is stored for a considera- 
tion. Section three requires all proprietors, 
lessees, etc., of public warehouses of Olass A 
to obtain a license from the circuit court of 
the county in which such warehouse is situ- 
ated, which shall be revocable by the court 
issuing it, upon proof of any violation of law. 
Section four requires the parties receiving a 
license to give bond in the sum of $100,000 
for full compliance with all laws relating to 
warehouses. Section five imposes a penalty 
not less than $100 nor more than $500 for 
each day any person may transact the business 
of warehouse A without a license. Section 
six makes it the duty of every warehouseman 
of Olass A to receive for storage any grain 
that may be tendered to him, in the usual 
manner in which warehouses are accustomed 
to receive the same in the ordinary and usual 
course of business, not making any discrimina- 
tion between persons desiring to avail them- 
selves of warehouse facilities—such grain, in 
all cases, to be first inspected and graded by a 
duly-authorized inspector; and no grain shall 
be delivered from such warehouses unless it be 
inspected on the delivery thereof by a duly- 
authorized inspector of grain. Section seven 
regulates the manner of issuing receipts, and 
provides that, if the grain was received from 
railroad-cars, the number of each car shall be 
stated upon the receipt, with the amount it 
contained; if from canal-boat or other vessel, 
the name of such craft; if from teams or oth- 
er means, the manner of its receipt shall be 
stated on itsface. Section eight provides that 
upon the delivery of grain from store, upon 
any receipt, such receipt shall be plainly 
marked across its face with the word “ can- 
celled,” and shall thereafter be void. Section 
nine prohibits the issuance of any receipt for 
grain not received, and provides that, when, at 
the request of owners, lots, for which receipts 
have been issued, shall be divided or consoli- 
dated, the fact shall be stated on the face 
of the new receipt; that the old receipt shall 
be destroyed, and that no such consolidation 
of receipts bearing dates differing more than 
ten days shall be allowed. Section ten pro- 
hibits warehousemen from inserting, in any 
receipt issued by them, any language in any 
wise limiting or modifying their liability or re- 


sponsibility as imposed by the laws of that 


State. Section eleven requires the prompt 
delivery, upon presentation of receipts prop- 
erly indorsed and the payment of all charges, 
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and establishes a penalty of one cent per 
bushel in default of withholding such delivery 
for two business-hours, and one cent per bush- 
el for each day thereafter that such delivery 
may be delayed. Section twelve provides that 
each warehouseman of Class A shall, on or 
before Tuesday morning of each week, cause 
to be made out and shall keep posted up in 
the business-office of his warehouse, in a con- 
spicuous place, a statement of the amount of 
each kind and grade of grain in store in his 
warehouse at the close of business on the pre- 
vious Saturday; and shall also on each Tues- 
day morning render a similar statement, made 
under oath, to the warehouse registrar ap- 
pointed as provided. He shall also be re- 
quired to furnish daily to the said registrar 
a correct statement of the amount of each 
kind and grade of grain received in such ware- 
house on the previous day; also the amount 
of each kind and grade of grain delivered or 
shipped by such warehouseman during the 
previous day, and what warehouse receipts 
have been cancelled upon which the grain has 
been delivered on such day, giving the number 
of each receipt, and amount, kind, and grade 
of grain received and shipped upon each; also, 
how much grain, if any, was so delivered or 
shipped, and the kind and grade of it, for 
which warehouse receipts had not been issued, 
and when and how such unreceipted grain was 
received by him; the aggregate of such re- 
ported cancellations and delivery of unreceipt- 
ed grain, corresponding in amount, kind, and 
grade with the amount so reported, delivered, 
or shipped. He shall also, at the same time, 
report what receipts, if any, have been can- 
celled and new ones issued in their stead, as 
herein provided for. Section thirteen estab- 
lishes the grades of grain. Section fourteen 
provides for the appointment of a chief grain 
inspector by the Governor, and the appoint- 
ment of assistant inspectors by the chief in- 
spector, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Commissioners of Railroads and Warehouses, 
and the appointment by said board of a ware- 
‘house registrar; and confers upon said board 
the power to establish rules for inspection and 
to establish charges therefor. Section fifteen 
requires each warehouseman to publish in one 
or more newspapers, during the first week of 
January, his rates of storage, which may not 
be increased during the year; but establishes 
the maximum charge. Section fifteen gives 
the warehouseman power, under certain re- 
strictions, to ship out grain in danger of heat- 
ing, and provides for the manner in which 
deliveries shall be made in such cases. Sec- 
tion seventeen prohibits the mixing of grain 
of different grades. Section eighteen gives all 
owners having grain or other property in pub- 
lic warehouses the right to examine all prop- 
erty stored in such warehouses, and requires 
all scales, etc., to be inspected and sealed by 
the proper officer. Section nineteen prohibits 
warehouses of Class B from mixing grain of 
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different owners, unless the same shall be duly 
inspected, exceptions being made as to places 
where there are no legally-appointed inspect- 
ors. Section twenty provides penalties as to 
persons who shall unlawfully act as inspectors. 
Section twenty-one provides that in case any 
owner or consignee of grain shall be dissatis- 
fied with the inspection of any lot of grain, or 
shall, from any cause, desire to receive his 
property without its passing into store, he 
shall be at liberty to have the same withheld 
from going into any public warehouse, by giv- 
ing notice to the person or corporation in 
whose possession it may be.at the time of giv- 
ing such notice; and such grain shall be with- 
held from going into store, and be delivered to 
him, subject only to such proper charges as 
may be a lien upon it prior to such notice, the 
grain, if in railroad-cars, to be removed there- 
from by such owner or consignee within twen- 
ty-four hours after such notice has been given 
to the railroad company having it in posses- 
sion: Provided such railroad company place 
the same in a proper and convenient place for 
unloading; and any person or corporation re- 
fusing to allow such owner or consignee to so 
receive his grain shall be deemed guilty of 
conversion, and shall be liable to pay such 
owner or consignee double the value of the 
property so converted. Notice that such 
grain is not to be delivered into store may also 
be given to the proprietor or manager of any 
warehouse into which it would otherwise have 
been delivered ; and, if, after such notice, it be 
taken into store in such warehouse, the pro- 
prietor or manager of such warehouse shall 
be liable to the owner of such grain for double 
its market value. The remaining sections pro- 
vide against and affix penalties for any com- 
bination between warehousemen and railroad 
or other corporations; for the suing of ware- 
housemen upon their bonds for the benefit of 
those injured for any violation of the law; 
that transfers by indorsement upon receipts 
shall be lawful; requires that goods stored in 
warehouses classed as © shall be identified by 
“marks ” in the receipts issued; makes the 
violation of the terms of the act in respect to 
the issuing of fraudulent receipts punishable, 
in addition to other penalties, by imprisonment 
in the penitentiary ; and provides that nothing 
‘tin this act shall deprive any person of any 
common-law remedy now existing.” 

An act was passed authorizing the taxation 
of lands belonging to the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, on the ground that the company had 
failed to offer them for sale “annually each 
year after the completion of said road and its 
branches,” as it was required to do in the act 
of incorporation, which exempted those lands 
from taxation only on condition such annual 
offer was made. This act was vetoed by the 
Governor, because, as he said, the General As- 
sembly had “ undertaken to find the existence 
of certain facts that materially affect the rights 
of private persons under what the Supreme 
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Court has, in the two cases referred to, de- 
clared to be a contract with the State, and 
have declared the law upon the facts thus found 
to be in favor of the right to tax such lands, 
and thus embody in the bill all the elements 
and qualities of a purely judicial decision ad- 
verse to the rights of private parties and in 
favor of the State.” 

Early in the session a disposition to repeal 
or modify the registry law was developed, and 
there was considerable discussion on the sub- 
ject, which finally resulted in the passage of 
an act “to repeal the registry law, and to 
establish registration in cities, towns, and vil- 
lages of five thousand inhabitants or over, 
and in counties having one hundred thousand 
and upward; ’”’ but this was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, on the ground that it did not conform 
to the constitutional requirement that “‘no act 
hereafter passed shall embrace more than one 
subject, and that one shall be expressed in the 
title.’ He claimed that this bill embraced more 
than one subject, and that the title was fatally 
defective. 

There was a good deal of opposition to the 
repeal of the registry act in the State, and the 
project was not revived after the veto of the 
Governor. 

Among other bills vetoed by the Governor 
was one legalizing ‘‘ defective assessments of 
property for State, county, and town taxes of 
the year 1870.” He characterized it as be- 
longing to a “very dangerous class of legis- 
lation,” inasmuch as the proviso of the bill 
contains ‘‘the new and dangerous principle 
that, upon an application in any court for judg- 
ment for taxes, the owner or person interested 
in any real estate, against which such judgment 
is prayed, may appear and object to the valua- 
ation placed by the proper officers upon such 
property; and the judge of such court is 
authorized to render a judgment for so much 
of any such tax or taxes as the same would 
amount to if such tax or taxes had been levied 
upon the valuation which such judge may, 
upon legal evidence, determine to be the valu- 
ation which the assessor making the assess- 
ment should have fixed as the true value 
of such real estate. This proviso,” he says, 
“practically annuls assessments made by of- 
ficers appointed by law; it defeats the efforts 
to secure uniformity and equality of assess- 
ments throughout the State, for the valuation 
upon real estate in each county will be what 
each county judge may determine, and no 
writ of error or appeal will lie from this de- 
cision.” * 

A bill to repeal ‘‘ an act to change the time 
of electing certain officers in a county therein 
named” was vetoed, on the ground that it was 
‘a special and local” law for “regulating 
county and township affairs,” and therefore 
unconstitutional. ‘An act to authorize the 
city of Quincy to create the indebtedness re- 
ferred to in the twenty-fourth section of the 
schedule of the constitution; to provide for 
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the payment thereof; and validating the acts 
of said city relating thereto,” was also vetoed. 
It authorized the Common Council of Quincy 


‘to raise by taxation $500,000, to be paid over 


to a corporation created in Missouri for the 
construction of a railroad in that State, the 
“Quincy, Missouri & Pacific.” Such an act 
the Governor declared to be “ without a well- 
considered precedent, unsound in principle, 
and in conflict with the constitution of the 
State of Illinois.” The purpose for which the 
tax was to be imposed upon the people of 
Quincy was not a public one as regarded them, 
and within the meaning of the constitution. 
He further regarded the bill as an attempt at 
special legislation, which it was the plain pur- 
pose of the new constitution to prevent. 

Several acts were passed relating to the 
public institutions of the State. One of these 
authorized the establishment of houses of cor- 
rection, and the confinement of convicts there- 
in; another incorporated an institution for the 
education -of feeble-minded children; and a 
third authorized the appointment of commis- 
sioners to construct the Southern Illinois In- 
sane Asylum and the Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University. Appropriations were made 
for public institutions covering a period of two 
years, as follows: 

INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, °- 


Oiirront:OXNGNGOS: 5.5 -53.s000's0 sc0.00n es Sete eaee $116,500 00 

Rebuilding south wing.......cscccscescesesee 45,000 0 

Miscellaneous,.......... eaten denen eran biteaee 5,205 00 
POCA: «ovals tece vavienad cso e cus teeerreetie $166,700 00 

HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

Current expenses .:5'4.. vilesctess peter eeres $200,000 00 

DORON it 2s fiasco savinds as eee Oak eens 22,000 03 

MInvolHAnGOUS <6 apie s caraesbidccaccse sedan tae . 88,250 00 
(DOU 52 Wikaew hoeieevarte adeeiins aveeae $260,259 03 

INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
CurrenticXpenaesicssetas vco.vs oxceieen Bembeee a $40,000 00 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 

General Cxpenses }. cay os sccssescvec cass esceas $37,900 00 

Interest on College and Seminary Fund...... 24,889 98 
LOU) Gy lau dor coe ben vatadeesasansacwenies $62,789 98 

SCHOOL FOR IDIOTS. 

Cnrrent OXPGNBOBs ist «5s sai «dade tesdceceeaukes $46,000 00 

Ineurance and furniture..........sscccscecese 1,000 00 
DOP cies ius tase die wWonciecedeica sh lnanhs $47,000 00 

SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ HOME. 

Current: CXPENBOS Fiche case osc seacnatnin deamon e $100,000 00 

Repairs and additions...........sccee-cecerce 29,000 

AVGUCTONCY: Zo tatnate velehiacvccwencdas seeeueeeee 21,244 81 

MEIACCMANCOUKS 51s... casecssieicclcae decd eeeteanen 7,500 00 
DOU ioc ceoo ss beet ecévedertine st acen com $157,744 81 

INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 

Main Dullding. oi. os hedday dete ccatieeeeeee $75,000 00 

Mechanical department..........ceceecccevee 25,000 00 

Apparatus, DOOKS, CtC......-sseceereeecereees 25,000 00 
Total ces icccibeadhn eth clnal stven keane 125,000 00 

STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

Current @xpenses sic ici sess uepeun end eeeeeeeet $50,000 00 

Deficiency .....:.0«scccccpacseeuemmakenensa dee 80,324 32 

Farniahing: .cvcisocts > sakeetean teen etenaner 10,000 00 

Miscellaneous .../i 02.8 osc seeoenecumosiaaweeels 10,000 00. 
Total... dey ove sedate eee aan en an $100,324 82 


SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 
Amount of appropriation....ces.ceccececeees 
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SOUTHERN INSANE ASYLUM. 


Amount of appropriation ..........00+eeeeees $60,000 00 
NORTHERN INSANE HOSPITAL. 

Completing north wing and land............. $38,585 26 
PORE DULIGIND’.. .0.. 0s ocnceshecmeessdeceeoicess 48,500 00 
Heating apparatus. .......ccccccccsescccccece 26,800 00 
Expenses of patients... ...ccccsscssccvcccces 83,750 00 
PRISOOUANCOUS:s 65 <5,c.cncd e+ sSscceacness eae me 24,500 00 

Total:......sso00s eQeeemes deste couseccs $172,135 26 

ILLINOIS EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY. 

Board of pauper patients.........-.cseceseee $10,000 00 
Total appropriations......2... ssecessccscees $1,251,944 40 


A bill to appropriate funds to complete the 
State-house at Springfield occasioned a vast 
deal of discussion, and was complicated and 
embarrassed by a proposition to remove the 
capital to Peoria. The amount already ex- 
pended on the new State-house was $883,121.- 
87, and it was estimated that nearly $2,000,000 
more would be necessary to finish it. A bill ap- 
propriating a considerable portion of this sum 
was under discussion, when a memorial was 
received from the City Council of Peoria pray- 
ing for the removal of the capital to that city, 
pledging indemnity to the State for any loss 
on account of work already done on the build- 
ing at Springfield, offering ten acres of land 
for the site, and inviting the members of the 
Legislature to visit the city. A number of 
citizens of Peoria pledged themselves, under a 
bond duly drawn, to repay the amount ex- 
pended on the State-house at Springfield, in 
case the change was made. The proposition 
created quite a stir not only in the Legislature, 
but throughout the State, and the discussions 
and deliberations were drawn out at great 
length. Charges were made to the effect that 
the work was not well done at Springfield, 
but commissioners, appointed to make investi- 
gations, reported that these charges were un- 
founded. The invitation to Peoria was ac- 
cepted. The members enjoyed the entertain- 
ment furnished by the citizens, and the bill for 
the removal of the capital was kept under 
debate until the adjournment; but no provi- 
sion had then been made either for the re- 
moval or for the completion of the buildings 
at Springfield. 

The adjournment, which took place on the 
17th of April, was not final. Much important 
legislation still remained to be done, no provi- 
sion having been made even for raising reve- 
nue for the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment. A petition had been received from the 
corporate authorities and many citizens of 
Chicago, asking that an adjourned session of 
the Legislature be held in that city, and guar- 
anteeing that ample and suitable provision 
should be made for their accommodation with- 
out expense to the State. A resolution was 
immediately offered proposing to accept this 
invitation. It occasioned considerable debate, 
many being of opinion that the Legislature 
had no power to hold its sessions elsewhere 
than at the capital. The resolution was, nev- 
ertheless, adopted, and the Legislature voted 
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to take a recess and reassemble at Chicago on 
the 15th of November. Protests against this 
action were put on record in both Houses, that 
in the Senate, being signed by nineteen Sena- 
tors. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
Legislature, the question arose as to whether 
the Governor had authority to call an extra 
session during what was nominally only a 
recess in the regular session. Governor Pal- 
mer practically solved this question by issuing 
his proclamation on the 3d of May, directing the 
members to assemble on the 24th of the same 
month at the capital, to attend to certain legis- 
lation which seemed to him imperatively to 
require their attention. In the first place, no 
provision had been made for the payment of 
the current expenses of the government. The 
management of the penitentiary, which had 
been the subject of much discussion, had been 
left without change, and required attention ; 
provision should be made for the completion 
of the new State-house, and various other 
matters ought to be disposed ot withuut furtuer 
delay. The Governor submitted a message at 
the opening of the new session, urging these 
matters upon the attention of the Legislature. 
An attempt was made, at first, to carry through 
a joint resolution declaring that no ‘‘ extraor- 
dinary occasion had arisen” to justify the gov- 
ernor in convening an extra session, but it met 
with little support. Measures were imme- 
diately set on foot to provide for the expenses 
of the different departments of the govern- 
ment, and the necessary bills were passed. 
The bill providing for the continuance of the 
work on the new State-house was referred to 
the Finance Committee, and two reports were — 
made, the majority of the committee recom- 
mending that the bill pass. A good deal of 
discussion followed, but the bill finally became 
a law, and virtually settled the question of 
removing the capital. It appropriates $600,- 
000 to continue the work of building the new 
State-house at Springfield. An act was passed 
providing for an investigation of the discipline, 
management, and financial condition of the 
State Penitentiary, and various other bills 
were considered, but none of special importance 
were carried through. The session came to 
an end on the 21st of June, nothing further 
being done with regard to the Chicago meet- 
ing. Among the measures urged upon the 
attention of the Legislature by the Governor, 
but not acted upon, were those “to fix the 
compensation of officers of the Executive De- 
partment;” “to fix the fees, salaries, and 
compensation of all State, county, and township 
officers, and to regulate the costs and expenses 
of parties in courts of justice;” “‘to regulate 
the exercise of eminent domain;” “to amend 
the laws for the assessment and collection of 
the revenue, and to provide for the sale of real 
estate for non-payment of taxes,’ etc. There 
was such a conflict of views among the mem- 
bers on these subjects, that they could not be 
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reconciled, and it was finally deemed best to 
let them go over until the adjourned session. 
The Republican State Convention met at 
Springfield on the 20th of September, for the 
purpose of nominating a member of Congress 
at large, and declaring the sentiments of the 
party on the prominent political issues of the 
day. General John L. Beveridge was nomi- 
nated by a very large majority for a member 
of Congress, and the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the convention : 


Resolved, That the party which preserved the 
Union from dismemberment, abolishing slavery and 
establishing the civil and political equality of men 
before the iw. is entitled to the thanks of patriots 
the confidence of the nation, and the gratitude o 
mankind, and, while the measures by which these 
noble results were rightfully accomplished must be 
sacredly maintained, the time has come when the 
enmities engendered by the war should yield to the 
friendship of peace. 

Resolved, That the continuance of the political 
disabilities imposed for participation in the rebellion 
longer than the safety of the republic requires, not 
only tends to perpetuate feelings of unkindness among 
the people, but it is ApeO PR RIE with that principle 
of political equality which lies at the basis of the 
Republican creed ; and the members of the House of 
Representatives from this State deserve the thanks 
of its people for their unanimous support of the bill 
for the general removal of political disabilities which 
passed that body at its recent session by a vote of 
three-fourths of its members. 

Resolved, That, as it will be necessary and desirable 
to obtain from duties on imports a large portion of 
the revenue needed to defray the expenses of the 
Government, to pay interest on the national debt 
and the principal as it matures, such duties should 
be so adjusted as not to prejudice, but promote the 
interests of every section and branch of industry as 
far as may be possible. 

Resolved, That the large surplus remaining in the 
national Treasury after the payment of all the ex- 

enses of the Government, including the interest on 
its public debt, calls for a still further reduction of 
the public burdens ; and in effecting that reduction 
regard should be had to relief from that species of 
taxation which, while it adds but slightly to the rev- 
enue of the country, taxes heavily its labor and pro- 
ductive interests ; and we heartily approve the bills 
repealing the duty on coal and salt, which have al- 
ready passed the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That we refer with pride and admiration 

to the eminently wise, patriotic, honest, and economi- 
cal administration of President Grant, and we confi- 
dently commend it to the approbation of the entire 
ak. : 
Resolved, That we congratulate the Administration 
of the General Government on the reduction of taxes 
and the public debt at the same time; aresult which 
could only have been accomplished by an honest and 
efficient collection and disbursement of the publie 
revenues ; that we indorse and approve the general 
policy of the national Administration and of our State 
government in the conduct of public affairs ; and that 
the Republican party, without any new departures, 
is equal to the correcting of existing abuses, and the 
perfecting of needed reforms, and its mission will 
not have ended till they are accomplished. 

Resolved, That the recent exposures of frauds in 
the government. of the city. of New York, unparal- 
leled in the history of civilized communities, prove 
that it is as unsafe to trust the Democratic party with 
the practical administration of public affairs as it 
would be to follow their political principles ; and the 
recent elections in California and Maine show that 
the American people are generally of this opinion. 
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Several speeches were made in the cor ven- 
tion, Senator Trumbull and Governor Palmer 
being among the speakers in favor of civil 
service and revenue reform, and general am- 
nesty for political offenders. . 

The delegates of the Democratic party as- 
sembled at Springfield, on the 4th of October, 
and nominated S. 8. Hayes, of Cook County, 
for Congressman at large. The following plat- 
form was adopted : 


Whereas, The Democracy of this State, reposing 
their trust, under Providence, upon the pelagic 
and intelligence of the American people, have at all 
times in good faith endeavored to uphold, ehaeet 
and maintain the great work of the republican fa- 
thers, the American Union, and the Constitution of 
the United States; and— 

Whereas, Amid the general, open, and startling 
corruptions which, in the highest places of patron- 
age and power under the Government, now threaten 
the complete subversion of our republican frame- 
work, a recurrence to first principles, according to 
the advice of Jefferson, is rendered more than ever 
necessary: therefore— 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of this State 
hereby reaffirms its entire faith in the wisdom and 
efficacy of the great fundamental truths of govern- 
ment as held and applied to the working of our na- 
tional and State systems of government by Thomas 
Jefferson, the illustrious founder of the Democratic 
party ; and that the Democratic party having main- 
tained the same great principles for upward of three- 
quarters of a century, while it managed the affairs of 
the Government, advancing the progress and pre- 
serving the rights of the whole people, it has now no 
new principles to put forward or advocate. 

Resolved, That the manifest necessity for a decla- 
ration of our adherence to these truths now is the 
more obvious, as the danger to the liberty of the 
people is the more imminent. The wilful and open 
disregard by General Grant of the politicul inde- 
pendence and equality of the aid States, and 
the violent military methods to which his adminstra- 
tion has resorted to destroy their freedom; the call- 
ing in of the military under the command of United 
States officers, as in Louisiana and other States, 
against the will of the people; the breaking down by 
Congress of the only safeguard of personal liberty— 
the writ of habeas co in the States; the destroy- 
ing of all freedom of State and individual action, and, 
in certain cases, vesting the whole power of the Gen- 
eral Government in the President, to be exercised at 
his pleasure within the States, in utter disregard of 
all State authority—manifest a rising spirit of des- 
potism and a centralization of power in the hands of 
a single chief, which leaves nothing unaceomplished 
to make his will absolute, his rule perpetual, and the 
masses of the people slaves. 

Resolved, That the General Government is, as it 
ought to be, a Government of limited powers; that 
these powers are prescribed in and enumerated b 
the Constitution of the United States ; that accor 
ing to the letter of that instrument it is expressly 
declared that all powers not conferred upon the 
Congress and Government of the United States are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the people ; 
that this distinction in the spheres of action as- 
signed to the General and State Governments is im- 
portant to the harmonious codperation of both, to 
the preservation of local independence, to the uni- 
versal diffusion of political validity, to the preven~- 
tion of military despotism, the security of individual 
rights, and the perpetuity of our free institutions; 
but that the usurpations of the present Administra- _ 
tion directly involve the destruction of all these re- 
publican guarantees, i 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of the State 
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of Illinois regards the Constitution, with its amend- 
ments, as the supreme law of the Union, to be re- 
spected and obeyed in all its parts; and the political 
iidinetions founded on race and color being now 
abolished, we pledge ourselves in the future, as in 
the past, to maintain at all times the constitutional 
rights and franchises of all men, without regard to 
previous condition. 

Resolved, That taxes should be levied solely for the 
support of the Government and the maintenance of 
its credit, and that the imposition of taxes having 
for their object the transfer of capital from one class, 
section, or individual to another, without the consent 
of the owners, is unjust, delusive, impolitic, and op- 
posed to all the principles of republican government, 

Resolved, That commerce, trade, and industry, are 
founded upon the mutual exchange of services among 
men, and that whatever operates to cripple or ob- 
struct such exchange can only be productive of loss 
to the whole community. 

Zesolved, That the present tariff has destroyed the 
ship-building industry, and almost annihilated the 
foreign commercial marine of the United States; 
that it has prohibited the construction, on our lakes 
and rivers, of iron vessels with increased carryin 
capacity in proportion to poan ge and draught o 
water, with greater durability and diminished outlay 
for repairs and insurance—all which tend to mate- 
rially cheapen the transport of products; that while 
this tariff is unnecessarily increasing the profits of the 
iron-producer, it is crippling the ship-building and 
ship-owning interests of the great lakes and rivers, 
so that, as respects competition with our Canadian 
rivals, these interests are sea by the General Gov- 
ernment at a great disadvantage—and this in the 
face of the most abundant natur 
building and navigation. 

Resolved, That to the same unwise policy is charge- 
able, in a large degree, the heavy cost of railroad 
transportation, the cost of such transportation being 
always in proportion to the cost of iron; and that it 
isidle for the Western farmer, notwithstanding his 
superior advantages of soil and climate, to expect to 
compete with agriculturists in other parts of the 
world, when his products are conveyed to market 
over rails which cost seventy per cent. more than 
they cost elsewhere. 

Kesolved, That our system of taxation should be 
readjusted and simplified, with a view to raising the 
necessary amount of revenue from the smallest num- 
ber of articles, to the end that the cost of collection 
may be decreased and a fruitful source of corrup- 
tion removed, 


Additional resolutions were offered, declar- 
ing more directly in favor of ‘full and abso- 
lute free trade;*? recommending the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Labor in the na- 
tional Government; denouncing “all combi- 
nations or rings—Tammany or otherwise—for 
political or partisan purposes; demanding 
full amnesty for past political offences; insist- 
ing that American citizens should be protected 
by the Government in every part of the world; 
favoring a recognition of the rights of labor; 
urging a return to specie payments; calling on 
the Legislature to pass laws for the protection 
of miners; demanding that public lands be 
hereafter held for the benetit and use of actual 
settlers only; declaring in favor of an honest 
payment of the public debt, but against any 
special favor to creditors not warranted by the 
acts creating the debt; demanding retrench- 
ment and reform in the Federal Government, 
and denouncing the “corruption of the war- 
making power of General Grant in the San 
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Domingo question as a gross violation of the 
Constitution.” These resolutions provoked 
some discussion, but were finally adopted. 
The election took place on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, and resulted in the choice of John L. 
Beveridge, the Republican candidate. The to- 
tal vote was 253,263, of which Beveridge re- 
ceived 137,926, and Hayes 115,357, making 
the majority of the former 22,589. 

In October the city of Chicago was the scene 
of one of the most terrible conflagrations of 
modern times. There had been several un- 
usually destructive fires on previous days, but 
on the evening of Sunday, the 8th of that 
month, the main conflagration commenced, 
having its origin in a small wooden barn on 
De Koven Street, in the Western District of 
the city. The buildings in that quarter were 
mostly of wood, and there were several lum- 
ber-yards along the margin of the river. 
Through these the flames raged with great 
fury, and were carried across the stream by 
the strong westerly wind which was prevail- 
ing at the time, and thence swept up into the 
Southern Division, which was closely built up 
with stores, warehouses, and public buildings, 
of stone, brick, and iron, many of them sup- 
posed to be fire-proof. The fire raged all day 
on Monday, the 9th, and crossed the main 
channel of the Chicago River, sweeping all be- 
fore it in the Northern District, which was oc- 
cupied mostly by dwelling-houses,_. 

n the Western Division, where the fire 
originated, about 194 acres were burned over,’ 
including sixteen acres swept by the fire of 
Saturday evening, October 7th. This section 
contained, besides several lumber-yards and 
planing-mills, and numerous wooden struct- 
ures of an inferior sort, the Union Depot of 
the St. Louis and the Pittsburg & Fort 
Wayne Railroads.—500 buildings were de- 
stroyed in all, and 2,250 persons rendered 
homeless. In the South Division the burnt 
district comprised about 460 acres. It ex- 
tended from a line running diagonally from 
the corner of Michigan Avenue and Congress 
Street, west-southwest to the intersection of 
Fifth Avenue and Polk Street, up to the main 
channel of the river on the north, and filled 
the whole space between the southern branch 
of the river to the lake, one block only re- 
maining unburnt in all that area. This dis- 
trict contained the greater part of the most 
expensive structures in the city—all the whole- 
sale stores, all the newspaper-ofiices, all the 
principal banks, and insurance and law offices, 
many coal-yards, nearly all the hotels, and 
many factories, the Court-house, Oustom- 
house, Chamber of Commerce, etc. The 
number of buildings destroyed in this division 
was about 3,650, which included 1,600 stores, 
28 hotels, and 60 manufacturing establish- 
ments. About 21,800 persons were rendered 
homeless. In the North Division the devas- 
tation was the most wide-spread, fully 1,470 
acres being burned over out of the 2,5834 
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acres in that section. Of the 13,800 buildings 
in that whole district, not more than 500 were 
left standing, leaving 13,300 in ruins, and ren- 
dering 74,450 persons homeless. The build- 
ings burned included more than 600 stores and 
100 manufacturing establishments. That part 
next the lake, as far north as Chicago Avenue, 
was occupied by first-class residences, of which 
only one was left standing. 

The total area burned over in the city, in- 
cluding streets, was 2,124 acres, or very nearly 
8+ square miles. The number of buildings 
destroyed was 17,450; of persons rendered 
homeless, 98,500. Of the latter, more than 
250 lost their lives. The following is a sum- 
mary of the losses: 


BUILDINGS. 

Highty business blocks........-scsseccesccece $8,515,000 
Railroad depots, warehouses, Board of Trade 2,700,000 
EOE Eide s cea x eis esccen eSeeb eds UAT ECE Us heueine 3,100,000 
RORPOB ELE. < Aivsilaa ss Fic otes Habtet dasaselins 865,000 
Daily newspapers (offices and buildings)...... 888,000 
One hundred other business buildings........ 1,008,420 
Other taxable buildings.............seeeseeees 2,880,000 
Churches and Contents.......ccesevescsecccvvce 2,989,000 
Public schools and contents.............eeee0 249,780 
Other public buildings not taxed .:........... 2,121,800 
Other public property: cases iccspeciccwesenreve 1,763,009 

TOULDOUGINGS 20578. isaceeasevcpe toes we $53,000,000 

4 PRODUCE, ETC. 

Flour, 15,000: Warley 5. Oho. k 0. «00 cb co vielvae bein 80% $97,500 
Grain (1,642,000 bushels, besides private ware- 

GUBG). ince seen acshel sianiae ds ceases ernn eae 3245,000 
Provisions, 4,400,000 pounds...........seeeeee F 
Lumber, 65,000,000 in yards,.........0.--eeees 1,040,000 
Coal-80.000 O08 asd eons &xsbineu eneneeveinues 600,000 
Other produces iv.c.cseuseatvicseecee tans cweway 1,940,000 

OLA DEOAUCO. «55 os anscsnc ceeds anseesaues $5,262,500 


Not less than 350 produce commission-offices 
were burned out: 
BUSINESS : WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DPV SOOdS: 2 cacao snctecaenct ercnaeeacecie wees $13,500,000 
DFU B Ges owe caita ls De paltamedbeeea vegees Ge eaDME 1,000,000 
Boots, shoes, leather, etC.........scesecceseee 5,175,000 
Hardware, iron, and other metals............. 4,510,000 
Groceries and CORSGs Visco ves cccasncenscerpeeineee 4,120,000 
Wholesale; clothing: < css ies ssily sie oSiamisienls 8,650,000 
DOWOlLY. CC i icescsarans s seats Vewaevaeecaee ve 1,300,000 
Musical instruments, etc..........cceccceevees 900,000 
BOOKS: Ob SAIS ee Sv acee Oeics iva vieweneteneke 1,145,000 
MilinGrg sors cdess ne aatepes saeea vreM sas evade 1,610,000 
FIAES (CHS, ANG MUTAC si aso sac sceeeeepeerencsce 1,060,000 
Wholesale paper stock.......secscescecssseere 700,000 
Manufactures (stock, machinery, and produce) 18,255,000 
Other stocks and business furniture.......... 26,775,000 
$78,700,000 
PERSONAL EFFECTS. 
PIOUSGHOML | PTODGTEY:. 0.0 cvednccccvdsctecvcors $41,000,000 
Manuscript-work (records, etc.).........+-008 10,000,000 
Libraries, public and private...........ee.s+0 2,010,000 
Money lost (Custom-House $2,130,000)........ 5,700,000 
Total personal effects..........s.ceccsese $58,710,000 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 
Improvements (buildings, etc.)............006 $53,000,000 
Produce; CtCisc clviosh cows s<osescessosscesecace - 5,262,500 
Manufactures: vauaecansiase snobs coccisanscons 13,255,000 
Other business Pproperty.......eseeesecececeee 65,445,0 
Personal GHEE succes testes onesies > Serce seid ve 58,710,000 
MiscellanGOns << ésciecveswbessyssccssasesacves 378, 
Grand total......cccccceccecsecercccsssece $196,000,000 


Including depreciation on real estate, and 
loss to business occasioned by the fire, the 
grand total of pecuniary damage has been set 
down at $290,000,000. On this there was in- 
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surance to the amount of $100,000,000, of 
which not more than $40,000,000 it was ex- 
pected could be collected. 

The entire valuation of the property of the 
city in September was as follows: 


Assessed, Actual. 
LANG seb cu titewess'cess ciao $1'76,931,900 $294, 
Buildings, etc........... 59,956 500 99,928,000 
Personal property...... 51,670,600 172,235,000 
WLS diaceeeacees coe $288,559,000 $567,049,000 
Property not taxed.....)....ss0csssevess 52,915,000 
AZESIO COUN 50 die ok o4l Fos nae awe snes $620,000,000 — 


The population of the city was 334,270. Of 
these inhabitants, 98,500 were rendered home- 
less. About 50,000 left the city within a few 
weeks after the fire. The 17,450 buildings 
destroyed were about 30 per cent. in number, 
but not less than 50 per cent. in value, of the 
whole. While five grain-elevators and 1,600,- 
000 bushels of grain were burned, eleven ware- 
houses and 5,000,000 bushels remained; 65,- 
000,000 feet of lumber were burned, and 225,- 
000,009 remained. 

Fifty-six insurance companies, in different 
parts of the country, were forced to suspend 
payment on account of their immense losses. 
Of these, sixteen were in New York City, five 
in Hartford, five in Providence, four in Bos- 
ton, three in Buffalo, three in San Francisco, 
three in Cleveland, eleven in Chicago, two in 
Albany, and a few in other cities. The sus- 
pended insuranve companies in New York 
City represent as their gross assets, by the 
last published statement, $11,757,638; Hart- 
ford, $2,360,075; Providence, $1,618,000; Bos- 
ton, $2,854,533; Buffalo, $1,425,058; San Fran- 
cisco, $2,600,000; Cleveland, $1,058,000; and 
Albany, $680,000. The losses were computed 
to be, in New York City, $12,425,000; Fart. 
ford, $3,575,000; Providence, $2,095,000; Bos- 
ton, $3,100,000; Buffalo, 1,750; San Francisco, 
$2,500,000; Oleveland, $1,350,000; and AI- 
bany, $765,000. 

The suffering occasioned by the fire was 
very great, and elicited prompt expressions of 
sympathy and offers of material aid from all 
parts of the country and from various cities of 
Europe. <A Relief and Aid Society was imme- 
diately organized to receive and distribute the 
supplies and funds sent in from various quar- 
ters. A report of the Society, published on 
the 7th of November, about one month after 
the fire, states that $2,050,000 had been re- 
ceived at that date, out of $8,500,000 sub- 
scribed. The Society was then aiding 60,000 
persons. The committees were engaged in 
aiding those whose houses had been burned, to 
erect small temporary homes on the sites of 
their former dwellings, or on grounds leased 
for the purpose. Four thousand of these 
houses had already been built, capable of shel- 
tering 20,000 people, and it was intended to 
build others to accommodate about 3,500 peo- 
ple still unprovided for. The cost of these 
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temporary dwellings was about $1,200,000, 
and the balance of the relief fund was devoted 
to supplying food, clothing, and fuel to those 
in want. 

On the 10th of October, Governor Palmer 
issued a proclamation, summoning the Legisla- 
ture to meet in extra session on the 18th, to 
take into consideration such measures as 
should be deemed expedient for the relief and 
assistance of the people of Chicago. The 
Legislature met on the appointed day, and, 
after adopting the following resolution, ad- 
journed until the 16th, to enable the mem- 
bers to visit the afflicted city : 


Whereas, The most destructive conflagration known 
in history has recently swept over the city of Chica- 
go, destroying untold millions of dollars’ worth of 
property, and the homes of more than a hundred 
thousand people, occasioning a frightful loss of hu- 
man life, and precuay the greatest suffering ; and— 

eas, This appallin calamity has left house- 

less and penniless many thousands of people, whose 
destitute condition and great misfortunes now appeal 
to the civilized world for material aid and Christian 
sympathy; and— 

hereas, This unparalleled disaster constitutes 
‘an extraordinary occasion” in the affairs of the 
State, requiring the convening of the two Houses of 
the General Assembly in special session, to consider 
Blower bby the He pean be it - 

solve the House, the Senate coneurring herein. 
That we do hereby extend to all the sufferers by this 
great conflagration the most earnest and heart-felt 
sympathies of the whole people of the State of Illi- 
nois; that, while profoundly sympathizing with the 
props of Chicago in this their great affliction and 
1our of need, we will also extend to them material 
aid to the extent of our powers under the constitu- 
tion, and as far as the resources of the State will ad- 
mit. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested 
to forward to the Mayor of Chicago a copy of the 
foregoing pees and resolution. 

feesolved by the House, the Senate concurring, That 
the thanks of the people of Illinois, represented in 
the General Aanenibiy are hereby tendered to the 
people everywhere, who by their promptitude and 
generous liberality have so nobly provided for the 
immediate necessities of the afflicted people of Chi- 
cago. 

On the reassembling of the two Houses on 
the 16th, a message was received from the 
Mayor of Chicago, announcing that he had 
appointed a committee to represent. his views 
and “‘the views of the city administration,” 
and offering the following suggestions: . 


Our city has no money in its treasury, except 

funds which by law are to be held for special pur- 
oses, 

: The corporation is without a dollar with which to 

replace its public buildings, build its bridges, im- 

prove streets, or pay its current expenses. 

An assessment of taxes, based upon former values, 
ought not to be, and cannot be, collected. 

new assessment, or something equivalent there- 
to, should be authorized. Taxation must of neces- 
sity almost wholly close for the next year or two. 
pecial assessments for local improvements must 
cease. The most rigid economy must be exercised, 
but the interest upon the city bonds must be paid, 
and the credit maintained. 

With the assistance which ean be given by the 
State in refunding the money expended by the city 
upon the Illinois & Michigan Canal, and other le- 
gislative aid which it is in the power of the General 
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Assembly to grant, and which will be suggested by 
the committees, it is believed that this great metrop- 
olis can maintain its former credit, influence, and 
commanding commercial position. 

In the legislation that may be suggested, I ask 
your honorable body to believe that the citizens and 
city authorities can be trusted as heretofore to ca 
on the oy overnment. I have no doubt that, wit 
the aid of the present efficient a officers, the pres- 
ent city government will be equal to the emergency, 
and that it, and the city government which is soon to 
succeed it, can be safely intrusted with all matters of 
a municipal character. ; 

The magnitude of the disaster that has befallen 


the city, and the fact that tens of thousands of our 


citizens need all the aid that can be rendered to 


them, are undoubtedly well known to all your mem- 


bers. 


It is unnecessary for me to make any appeal in the 
Giloritys citizens, as your honorable. 


behalf of our s 
body will undoubtedly render them all the aid with- 
in your power. Very respectfully, 

R. B. MASON, Mayor city of Chicago, 


On the same day a message was submitted 
by the Governor, presenting various sugges- 
tions of his own on the same subject. The 
principal measure of relief adopted was em- 
bodied in an act to reimburse the city of Chi- 


cago for the money it had expended in deep- 
ening and widening the Illinois & Michigan | 
At first it was proposed to raise the 


Canal. 
funds for this purpose by a loan payable in ten 
years, but it was finally determined to use in 
part for the purpose the Illinois Central Rail- 
road fund, in part a special tax of 14 mill on 
the dollar on the assessments for 1871-72, and 
in part a temporary loan of $250,000. The 
substantial aid rendered to the city by this act 
amounted to $2,955,340. 

' The Legislature adjourned on the 20th, to 
meet again on the 15th of November. Mean- 
time a controversy had sprung up between 
Governor Palmer and General Sheridan, which 
attracted attention all over the country. Lieu- 
tenant-Geneneral P. H. Sheridan was in com- 
mand of the military Division of the Missouri, 
and had his headquarters at Chicago. During 
the excitement occasioned by the fire, he had 


telegraphed to Omaha, Fort Leavenworth, and 


other military stations, for supplies and camp- 
equipage, and also for two companies of troops 
for temporary service. There was an intense 
excitement and an apprehension of plunder and 
disorder throughout the panic-stricken city, 


and, on the 10th of October, the following cir- 
cular issued from the temporary headquarters. 


of the mayor: 


‘“ LET US ORGANIZE FOR SAFETY IN OHIOCAGO.” — 


1, The mayor’s headquarters will be at the corner 
of Ann and Washington Streets. 2. Police head- 

uarters at corner of Union and Madison Streets. 38. 

very special policeman will be subject to the orders 
of the sergeant for the district in which he performs 
duty. The sergeants of districts will be a pointed 
by the Police Superintendent, 4. Five hundred citi- 
zens for each of the divisions will be sworn in as 
special policemen. 5. The sergeant of each district 
will procure, from police headquarters, rations and 
supplies for special policemen in his district. 6. Or- 
ders to the police will be issued by the Superintend- 
ent of Police. 7. The military will codperate with 
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the police organization and the city government in 
the preservation of order. 8. The military are in- 
vested with full police power, and will be respected 
and obeyed in their efforts to preserve order. 

Health Department, corner of Ann and Washing- 
ton. R. B. MASON, Mayor. 


General Sheridan was urged by numerous 
prominent citizens to assume military control 
of the city, and, on the 11th, Mayor Mason is- 
sued a proclamation in the following words: 

The preservation of the good order and peace of 
the ¥ is ee iy intrusted to Lieutenant-General 
P. H. Sheridan, United States Army, 

The police will act in conjunction with the lieu- 
tenant-general in the preservation of the peace and 
quiet of the city, and the Superintendent of Police 
will consult with him to that end. 

The intent hereof being to ere the peace of 
the city, without interfering with the functions of the 
aed government. 

iven under my hand this 11th day of October, 
1871. R. B. MASON, Mayor. 


The general immediately obtained eight 
companies of the regular troops from Omaha, 
Leavenworth, Jeffersonville, and Louisville, 
and ordered Colonel Frank T. Sherman to or- 
ganize a regiment of volunteers for twenty 
days’ service. The Governor also sent several 
companies of State militia, which were placed 
under the control of General Sheridan, who 
disposed of all the force as he saw fit, for the 
purpose of protecting citizens and property, 
aud preventing any kind of disorder. The 
Governor appeared to acquiesce in these pro- 
ceedings until the 19th of October, when he 
telegraphed to the mayor to inquire what ad- 
ditional police force would be required in order 
to dispense with the troops. On the next day 
he wrote a letter stating that the General As- 
sembly had by ample appropriation provided 
for the support of a police force in Chicago 
that would be adequate to the protection of 
persons and property, and he trusted no time 
would be lost in making all needful prepara- 
tion for relieving the military force under the 
orders of Lieutenant-General Sheridan. “It 
excited the greatest surprise,” he continued, 
“and has occasioned me the profoundest mor- 
tification, that you failed to inform me, as you 
could easily have done by telegraph, or through 
my confidential secretary, who reached Chi- 
cago on the 9th of October, of the necessity, in 
your judgment, for the employment of military 
force for the protection of the city; and it has 
pained me quite as deeply that you should 
have thought it proper, without consultation 
with me by telegraph or otherwise, to have 
prcneelly abdicated your functions as mayor. 

appily, there is no necessity, either real or 
imaginary, for the longer continuance of this 
anomalous state of things. The United States 
troops are now in Chicago in violation of law. 
Every act of the officers and soldiers of the 
United States Army, that operates to restrain 
or control the people, is illegal, and their pres- 
ence in the city—except for the purposes of 
the United States—ought to be no longer con- 

tinued. It is due to you that I should confess 
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that, under the trying circumstances that sur- 
rounded you on the oceasion of the late disas- 
ter, it was natural that you should incline to 
accept aid from any quarter, to enable you to 
afford protection to persons and property in 
your city; but I regret that it did not occur 


-to you that your own powers, under the laws, 


were adequate to meet the emergencies, and 
that you were entitled, upon notice to me, to 
the support of the whole power of the State. 
From information, that I have not been af- 
forded an opportunity to acquire officially, I 
have learned that Lieutenant-General Sheridan 
has rendered valuable services, for which he 
deserves the thanks of the people of Illinois; 
but it would have been more satisfactory to 
them if he, as a citizen, had given to you the 
assistance of his eminent abilities to organize 
the people to act, in conjunction with the 
civil officers, for their own protection. That 
course would have been far preferable to that 
of concentrating a part of the army of the 
United States in Chicago, and the assumption 
by him of the substantial military control of 
the city. I hope you will at once inform Lieu- 
tenant-General Sheridan of your readiness to 
resume the complete government of the city.” 

The mayor made a reply on the 21st, which 
contained the following: ‘‘In the performance 
of my official duties, I believed that the emer- 
gency required me to take the step that I did. 
I do not believe, when the lives and property 
of the peopie—the peace and good order of a 
large city—are in danger, that it is the time to 
stop and consider any questions of policy; but 
that if the United States, by the strong arm 
of its military, can give the instantly-required 
protection to life, property, and order, it is 
the duty of those in power to avail themselves 
of such assistance. Before the receipt of your 
communication, I had already, upon consulta- 
tion with other city officers, decided to dis- 
pense with military aid in a day or two, and I 
am happy to inform your Excellency that on 
Monday, the 23d inst., your Excellency will be 
relieved of all anxiety on account of the assist- 
ance of the military in protecting the lives and 
property of this people.” 

On the 23d the following was addressed tc 
General Sheridan: 

Mayor’s OFFiceg, 
City or Cuicaco, October 23, 1871. t 
Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan, U. 8. A.+ 

Upon consultation with the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, I am satisfied that the continuance of the 
efficient aid in the preservation of order in this city, 
which has been rendered by the force under your 
command, in pursuance of my proclamation, is no 
longer re trea 

I will therefore fix the hour of six p.m. of this 
day as the hour at which the aid requested of you 
shall cease. 

Allow me again to tender you the assurance of my 
high appreciation of the great and efficient service 
which you have rendered in the preservation of 
order and the groomer of property in the city, and 
to again thank you, in the name of the city of Chi- 
cago and its citizens, therefor. I am, respectfully, 
your obedient servant, MASON ayor. 
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The troops were withdrawn accordingly, 
and on the next day the volunteer regiment 
wus disbanded. General Sheridan had pre- 
viously reporte from day to day that no 
violence or disorder had occurred. The only 
serious casualties had been the wounding of 
one of the State militia by the accidental dis- 
charge of a musket in the hands of a comrade, 
the killing of a soldier by a railroad accident, 
and the shooting of Colonel] Thomas W. Gros- 
venor by a sentinel of the Chicago Volunteers. 
The sentinel was Theodore N. Treat, a student 
in the Chicago University, who had challenged 
Colonel Grosvenor several times, and, receiv- 
ing no answer, had fired, in accordance with 
orders, and killed him. Governor Palmer, 
learning of this incident on the 22d of October, 
the day after it occurred, set out for Chicago 
to investigate the facts, and on the 27th ad- 
dressed a letter to the Attorney-General of the 
State, Hon. Washington Bushnell, in which 
he uses the following Janguage: ‘‘No one 
will pretend that the power to raise, or- 
ganize, and employ troops, or to call the 
organized militia of the States into service, 
pertains to the office of lieutenant-general in 
the Army of the United States. Nor will it 
be easy to find defenders for the opinion, if it 
shouid be expressed, that the mayor of a city 
can either exercise or impart such power to 
another. And I will not, with you, discuss 
the dangerous and deceptive theory of neces- 
sity or emergency that has been so often in- 
sisted upon to justify acts of lawless usurpa- 
tion. It is answer enough that the constitu- 
tion of the State has not intrusted to the mayors 
of its cities, or to military officers, the delicate 
duty of determining when its forces may be 
called into service, or its laws be suspended. 
If these conclusions are correct, I think you 
will perceive that it is now the duty of the 
Governor and the Attorney-General, and of all 
other officers of the State, to exert themselves 
to see that the laws are enforced against all the 
parties concerned in these illegal and danger- 
ous acts. It is not necessary, in determining 
upon the line of duty to be adopted, to inquire 
whether the Mayor of Chicago, Lieutenant- 
General Sheridan, Frank T. Sherman and his 
associates, and supposed subordinates, who 
were the agents by which the death of Thomas 
W. Grosvenor was produced, in assuming pow- 
ers they did not possess, and that while free 
government endures cannot be conferred upon 
them, were influenced by proper or improper 
motives or purposes. They assumed to suspend 
the operation of the constitution and laws of 
the State, and substitute in their stead the law 
of military force, to be defined and applied by 
themselves. They, by their lawless acts, at- 
tacked and insulted the dignity and authority 
of the State, and have, by their dangerous ex- 
ample, weakened public confidence in the con- 
stitution and the laws, and in their attempt to 
enforce usurped and lawless authority they 
have sacrificed the life of a peaceable citizen. 
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Animated by the convictions I have thus ex- 
pressed, and confident in the belief that the 
State of Illinois, acting through the proper 
departments of its government, is capable of 
protecting its own people, and of enforcing 
the dignity and authority of its own laws, I 
have to request that you, in conjunction with 
the State’s attorney of the Seventh Judicial 
Circuit, will bring all the facts before the 
grand-jury of Cook County, in order that all 
persons concerned in the unlawful killing of 
Thomas W. Grosvenor may be brought to a 
speedy trial.” 

Three days later he wrote to Charles H. 
Reed, the District Attorney for the Seventh 
Judicial Circuit, forwarding the letter to the 
Attorney-General, and saying: ‘The matter 
has occasioned me a great amount of anx- 
iety, and, after the most mature reflec- 
tion, I am forced to the conviction that the 
indictment against Treat, the person who 
inflicted the wounds upon him, should also 
include Philip H. Sheridan, Frank T. Sher- 
man, and the other persons who claimed to be 
officers of the reputed ‘Company L, First 
Regiment of Chicago Volunteers.’ * * * It 
would be simply dishonorable to you and to 
the State, to prosecute young Treat alone, to 
conviction, when you, and every one besides 
that is supposed to know what the law is, 
are bound to confess that, if he is guilty of a 
legal offence, so are those who placed him in a 
position to do mischief; and neither you noz 
the State authorities can find a legal excuse 
for discharging Treat without a trial. No 
course is open to us but to boldly and squarely 
stand up to the line of duty. I have written 
this to you because I can well understand that 
you may feel a degree of hesitation in advising 
the grand-jury to find an indictment against 
such persons as R. B. Mason, P. H. Sheridan, 
and Frank T. Sherman; and, as this case con- 
cerns the State in its political capacity as much 
as in other respects, I think it proper that the 
Governor should take the responsibility of 
what is done. And, while I have the utmost 
confidence in you, I do advise the indictment 
and trial of all concerned.” 

The subject was brought before the grand- 
jury at the November term of the court, and 
Judge Williams in his address alluded to the 
killing of Grosvenor and to the letter of the 
Governor in these terms: ‘‘ You should find 
no bill against any party except on the in- 
formation of two of your members who 
have a personal knowledge of the facts. 
Neither the prosecuting attorney nor the 
court has a right to instruct you as to whom 
you should indict. It would be dangerous 
to private rights and an invasion of your 
prerogatives if ever the court should ad- 
vise you whom you should indict, and if this: 
court may not do it, far less may any per- 
son who does not sustain to you any official 
relations. Should any one not of your body 
seek to influence you by written, printed, or 
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verbal communications to any one of you, you 
will inform the court, that the offenders may be 
dealt with for contempt. Neither will you 
permit yourselves to be affected by any com- 
munications printed, or to be printed in, nor 
any editorials written, or to be written, for any 
paper published here or elsewhere. More 
particularly ought I to warn you against being 
influenced by certain letters published in some, 
if not all, our city papers, purporting to have 
been written by the Executive of this State to 
the Attorney-General and District Attorney 
of this circuit, advising the indictment of cer- 
tain persons named therein. Purporting to 
be letters of the Governor, and having been 
extensively circulated, your respect for our 
honored Chief Magistrate personally, and for 
his official position, might lead you to attach 
to them great weight, but they should not 
exert any influence upon you whatever. The 
prosecuting attorney of this court informs 
me that he knew nothing of the letter said to 
be addressed to him until he saw it published 
in the city papers. If it was written by the 
Governor, it was only a private letter to the 
District Attorney, and should have been in his 
hand before it was given to the papers. It 
would be inconsistent with the high reputation 
of our Chief Magistrate for integrity and legal 
learning to suppose that he designed those let- 
ters to be published in order to influence your 
action as a grand-jury. The possibility that 
such would be their effect would be enough to 
deter him from giving them to the public. 
You ought not to assume that the respected 
Chief Magistrate of this State would do an act 
highly indecorous and improper in any indi- 
vidual—above all, in one whose duties are 
judicial.” 

The grand-jury found no indictment against 
any one for the killing of Colonel Grosvenor, 
but thanked Mayor Mason and General Sheri- 
dan for the measures which they took to pre- 
serve order and protect property in Chicago 
after the fire. 

In submitting the whole matter of military 
interference at Chicago to the Legislature at 
the beginning of the adjourned session in No- 
vember, the Governor said: ‘It seems to 
me to be so clear that the conduct complained 
of is contrary to the constitution and the 
laws, that it is impossible, by any process 
of reasoning, to make it more so. The mayor, 
the mere executive officer of a city cre- 
ated by the laws of this State, without con- 
trol over the police, and with only the gen- 
eral powers of a conservator of the peace, 
abdicated some of the most important func- 
tions and duties of his office, and, in connec- 
tion with this refusal to discharge his own du- 
ties, attempted to place the laws of the State 
under the feet of a citizen, who, forgetful of 
his own duty to respect, obey and enforce the 
laws, in the capacity of an officer of the United 
States Army, availing himself of the color of 
authority conferred upon him by the mayor, 
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subjected his fellow-citizens to military rule 
No officer of the United States, or of the State 
of Illinois, has the constitutional or legal au- 
thority to exercise such transcendent powers; 
for Lieutenant-General Sheridan employed the 
troops of the United States in a manner not 
authorized by Federal. laws. He raised troops 
without the consent of Congress, and imposed 
upon them an unlawful oath. He disregarded 
the provision of the constitution of the State 
which provides that ‘the military shall be in 
strict subordination to the civil power,’ and by 
posting his guards and sentinels upon the 
streets of a populous city, with instructions to 
arrest persons passing upon them, and to fire 
upon them in case of a refusal to obey their 
authority, the life of a citizen, who was under 
the protection of the laws, was destroyed.” 
The Governor had already had occasion to 
remonstrate a second time against the inter- 
ference of General Sheridan. On the 28th of 
October a communication was sent to the 
general, signed by the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Relief and Aid So- 
ciety, several presidents of banks, and other 
prominent citizens, requesting that he would 
“cause four companies of United States in- 
fantry to be stationed at or near this city, 
until it shall appear that there is no danger 
of attack by disorderly persons upon the de- 
pots of the Relief and Aid Society, or other 
riotous proceedings, for which the recent ap- 
palling calamity may have paved the way. We 
believe that the presence of a small military 
force in this vicinity would, at the same time, 
deter any evil-disposed persons from organiz- 
ing a breach of the peace, and reassure the 


public mind in an extraordinary degree.” 


General Sheridan immediately asked author- 
ity of the Secretary of War to obtain four com- 
panies of infantry, and they were ordered to 
Chicago accordingly by General Sherman from 
the cominand of General Meade. On hearing 
of this movement, Governor Palmer wrote to 
the President of the United States, inquiring 
whether these troops were to ‘‘ obey the call 
of any authorities of the State of Illinois or 
the city of Chicago, or in any way whatever 
to assume the protection either of property or 
the preservation of order in that city,” and 
declaring that, in his opinion, the authorities 
of the State were “abundantly able to protect 
every interest of the people that depends upon 
its internal peace and good order.”” The Pres- 
ident replied, under date of November 15th, 
enclosing the appeal to General Sheridan, and 
that officer’s application for troops, and adding: 
“No thought here ever contemplated distrust 
of the State authorities of the State of Illinois, 
or lack of ability on their part to do all that 
was necessary, or expected of them, for the 
maintenance of law and order within the limits 
of the State. The only thing thought of was, 
how to benefit a people stricken by a calamity 
greater than had ever befallen a community of 
the same number before in this country. The 
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aid was of a like nature with that given in any 
emergency requiring immediate action. No 
reflections were contemplated or thought of, 
affecting the integrity or ability of any State 
officer or city official, within the limits of the 
State of Illinois, to perform his whole duty.” 
Governor Palmer wrote to the President, 
giving his views at considerable length, on the 
20th of November. The following extracts 
comprise the material portions of his letter : 


It seems to me to be very well settled as a princi- 
le of American public law, that the duty of protect- 
ing person and property, and the preservation of 
ublic order and peace against the efforts of disor- 
erly persons, or from local internal disturbance, is 
the peculiar and exclusive duty of the States, with 
which the Government of the United States has no 
concern, and in which it cannot interfere except 
upon the gS Ee nab of the Legislature or the Ex- 
ecutive of the States, as contemplated by the fourth 
section of the fourth article of the Constitution, and 
that any attempt by the officers of the United States 
Army to employ any part of the military forces, as 
i tg by the gentlemen who made the application 
or four companies of infantry to be stationed at or 
near Chicago for an indefinite period, and approved 
by Lieutenant-General Phili i. Sheridan, in his 
letter to the Adjutant-General of the 29th of Detober, 
and by General W. T. Sherman, by his telegraphic 
communication to Lieutenant-General Sheridan, of 
October 31, 1871, must be mbes er, because viola- 
tive of the Constitution and the laws. Iam not at 
all forgetful that your Excellency says, that ‘‘ what 
was done in respect to ordering the troops to Chicago 
was upon the ground of emergency, to aid a people 
who had suffered greatly ;’’ but, in this view it seems 
to me that the general commanding the army over- 
looked the fact that the disastrous fire at Chicago did 
not relieve the State of Illinois from any of its duties, 
nor transfer any of them to the Government of the 
United States. * * * 
I do not, of course, propose to discuss with your 
Excellency the question of the relative rights and 


powers of the United States, and of the States, under _ 


the Constitution, for I will not anticipate the possi- 
bility of a difference of opinion upon the point that 
the duties of the executive officers of the two sys- 
tems are defined so accurately and are kept so dis- 
tinet by written constitutions and laws, that there is 
no tascam of aconflict between them. The duty 
of the President is to see that the laws of the United 
States are enforced, and that of the Governor of IIli- 
nois is confined to the enforcement of the laws of the 
State. Neither obstructs the other, nor aids nor in- 
terferes with his duties. The Governor of a State 
derives none of his powers from the United States, 
nor are his duties subject, in any respect, to the con- 
sent or discretion of the President, who can in no 
wise enlarge, abridge, or interrupt them, either by 
assuming them himself, or by intrusting them to 
others. 

As these opinions seem to me to be incontrovert- 
ible, I cannot doubt that the orders to United States 
troops to act as police, or to otherwise interfere in 
the affairs or duties of the State or any of its of- 
ficers, were made without reflection, and that the 
troops will be at once withdrawn from this State ; or, 
that the orders for their government will be so modi- 
fied as to prohibit their employment as police, or in 
any other way to interfere with any of the duties and 
functions of any of the officers created under the 
laws of this State. 

The State of Illinois cannot accept their aid, or 
permit their interference in its affairs, without a sac- 
rifice of the confidence of its citizens, nor without 
giving countenance to a dangerous example. 


President Grant replied simply, that he had 
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referred this letter to the Secretary of War, 
‘with directions to inform General Sheridan 
that, if the troops under his command have 
received any orders which in any way conflict 
with the provisions of the constitution or the 
laws of the State of Illinois, he is instructed 
to rescind.them.”’ 

The Governor submitted the whole matter 
to the Legislature, in a special message, on the 
9th of December, reiterating and enforcing, at 
some length, his views, which have been al- 
ready indicated with sufficient clearness. This 
message, as well as that of the 15th of Novem- 
ber, was referred to a special committee. Two 
reports were submitted by this committee, on 
the 6th of January, 1872. The majority ap- 
proved of the course of the Governor, con- 
demned the shooting of Colonel Grosvenor, 
and characterized the occupation of Chicago 
by troops as an unwarrantable invasion. The 
report concluded with the following resolu- 
tions : 


1. Resolved, That the late fire at Chicago created 
no gpa. ees for which the constitution and the 
laws and the agencies and resources of the State 
of Illinois were not equal; and that the act of the 
Mayor of Chicago in transferring the government of 
that city to Lieutenant-General Sheridan, an officer 
of the United States Army, and the military forces at 
his command, was illegal and a pee cies example, 

2. That Lieutenant-General Sheridan, in accene 
from the mayor the illegal authority to control the 
municipal affairs of the people of Chicago by military 
force, or the authority to introduce regular troops 
into the city, or to raise volunteers, or call any por- 
tion of the militia of the State into service, acted ille- 
gally, and such action was dangerous in example. 

3. That the officers of the Army of the United 
States, stationed in this State, have no power, right, 
or authority to interfere with the internal affairs 
thereof; and that the act of Lieutenant-General Sheri- 
dan, in ordering regular troops into this State, for 
reasons assigned in his communication to the Adju- 
tant-General of the United States Army, of the 29th 
of October, 1871, has no justification or sanction 
either in the Constitution and laws of the United 
States or of this State. 

4, That the order and direction given by the 
General of the Army, at Washington, to four com- 

anies of infantry to act as police in this State, are 
illegal and of dangerous example. 

5. That the President of the United States be re- 

uested to modify the orders of the troops now-at 

hicago so as to prohibit them from interfering in 
the internal affairs of this State, or that he withdraw 
them from the State. 

6. That the action of the Governor in protesting 
to the President against sending United States troops 
to Chicago, and against their presence in said city 
for the purpose of police duty, and his course in en- 
deavoring to enforce civil authority in said city for 
the ih aa of human life, are hereby cordially ap- 
proved. 


One member of the committee, made a mi- 
nority report, commending the action of Mayor 
Mason and General Sheridan, and making no 
reference to the course of the Governor. The 
reports were ordered to be printed, and a 


very spirited debate occurred some days later, - 


terminating with the adoption of the follow- 
ing substitute : 


Resolved, That the military should be in strict sub- 
ordination to the civil power, and we regard any in- 
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fraction of this principle a matter of vital concern 
establishing a precedent dangerous to liberty, an 
we believe that the military should never be called 
upon to interfere in the domestic affairs of any State 
or city, except in the mode pointed out by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the land. 

Resolved, That we declare as unlawful and an in- 
fraction of the constitution, both of this State and 
of the United States, the so-called military occupa- 
tion; yet, in view of the trying circumstances and 
the great calamity existing, when this military power 
was exercised, we exonerate the Federal Govern- 
ment and Federal mae | authorities from intent to 
wilfully trespass upon the constitutional right of 
this State, or to interfere with its properly consti- 
tuted authorities during the emergency created by 
the recent fire. 

Resolved, That the protest of the Executive of this 
State against a violation of the constitution was the 
performance of a duty imposed upon him by his 
office, and established a valuable precedent, which is 
hereby approved. 

That we must heartily approve and com- 
mend the humane feelings and manly regard for the 
protection of human life and property which prompt- 
ed the active energies of his Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the United States, his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of this State, Lieutenant-General Sheridan, the 
Secretary of War, and others in authority, who lent 
their timely aid during and immediately succeeding 
the appalling catastrophe. 


The adjourned session of the Legislature, 
which began on the 15th of November, con- 
tinued until the 22d of December, when it was 
still further adjourned to the 8d of January, 
1872. Very little important legislation was 
completed before the close of the year, though 
a large number of bills were introduced. A 
committee of nine was appointed “for the 
purpose of drawing up and introducing bills 
in relation to the records destroyed by fire on 
October 9th.” Among bills of this kind sub- 
sequently submitted, were: “An act to repro- 
duce records, maps, plates, etc., in cases where 
they have been destroyed by fire;” ‘an act 
to settle the titles in land in cases where the 
records have been destroyed by fire or other 
causes; ‘‘an act to provide for the re-record 
of deeds and other instruments in cases where 
the records have been destroyed,” and ‘‘an act 
to restore records of evidence to titles to and.” 
Other important bills introduced, but not 

assed before the holiday recess, were the fol- 
owing: To provide for the education of sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ orphans; to prevent com- 
panies from selling, and to punish newspapers 
for advertising, lottery tickets; to repeal the 
registry law; to regulate life-insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State; to prevent 
abuses and unjust discrimination in the rates 
of freight and passenger tariffs on railroads; 
to provide against the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on the Sabbath-day ; to encourage col- 
leges and seminaries; to provide for an insur- 
ance department, and the appointment of a 
commissioner; to establish and maintain a 
system of free schools; to regulate the appoint- 
ment and removal of city officers, and to extend 
the duties and powers of mayors in cities 
haying a population of 100,000 and upward; 
to prevent cruelty to animals; to fix the sala- 
VoL. x1.—26 A 
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ries of State officials; to maintain the purity 
of elections; to promote the science of medi- 
cine and surgery; and to regulate the sale of 
poisons. <A resolution was adopted instructing 
the judiciary committee to inquire into the 
expediency of abolishing the system of oaths, 
and to punish lying. Bills were passed appor- 
tioning the State into 51 legislative and 19 
congressional districts; appropriating $65,000 
to complete the Southern Insane Asylum at 
Anna; to provide guardians for habitual drunk- 
ards; and to prohibit lotteries. Many petitions 
were received praying for the passage of a law 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
a bill was introduced embodying the main 
features of the Ohio law on this subject, which 
after considerable discussion passed the Senate 
before the recess, by a vote of 55 to 5, and be- 
came a law in January, 1872. It requires all 
persons, receiving a license to sell spirituous 
liquors, to give a bond in the penal sum of 
$3,000 for the payment of all damages to any 
person or property caused by the sale of li- 
quors by them. It makes it unlawful to sell 
liquor to minors, unless on the written order 
of a parent, guardian, or family physician, 
“or to persons intoxicated, or who are in 
the habit of getting intoxicated.” All places 
where liquors are sold in violation of this law 
are declared to be public nuisances; to be 
abated as such on the conviction of the keeper. 
It further provides that any person who shall, 
by the sale of liquor, with or without a license, 
cause the intoxication of any other person, 
shall be liable to pay a reasonable compensa- 
tion to any one who shall take charge of such 
intoxicated person, and two dollars per day 
additional, for every day he shall be kept in 
consequence of his intoxication. Another im- 
portant provision is as follows: 


Every husband, wife, child, parent, guardian, em- 
ployer, or other person, who shall be injured in person 
or property, or means of support, by any intoxicated 
person, or in consequence of the intoxication, habit- 
ual or otherwise, of any person, shall have a right of 
action in his or her own name, severally or jointly, 
against any person or persons who shall, by selling 
or giving intoxicating liquors, have caused the intoxi- 
cation, in whole, orin part, of such person or persons ; 
and any person or persons owning, renting, leasing, 
or permitting the occupation of any building or prem- 
ises, and having knowledge that intoxicating liquors 
are to besold therein, or who, having leased the same: 
for other purposes, shall knowingly permit therein 
the sale of any intoxicating liquors that have caused,. 
in whole or in part, the intoxication of any person, 
shall be liable, severally or jointly, with the person 
or persons selling, or giving intoxicating liquors. 
aforesaid, for all damages sustained, and for exem- 
plary damages ; and a married woman shall have the: 
same right to bring suits, and to control the same: 
and the amount recovered, as a feme-sole; and all 
damages recovered by a minor under this act shall 
be paid either to such minor, or his or her parent, 
guardian, or next friend, as the court shall direet ; and 
the unlawful sale or giving away of intoxicating liq- 
uors shall work a forfeiture of all rights of the lessee 
or tenant, under any lease or contract of rent upon 
the premises where such unlawful sale’ or giving 
away shall take place; and all suits for damages 
under this act may be by any appropriate action im 
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any of the courts of this State having competent 
jurisdiction. 

Violation of the law is to be punished by a 
fine of not less than $20 nor more than $100, 
and imprisonment in the county jail for not 
less than ten nor more than thirty days for each 
offence. Giving away or disposing of liquors 


by any shift, in lieu of selling, is to be treated » 


as unlawful selling; any building leased or 
rented as a place for selling intoxicating liquors 
is made liable to’ be sold to pay fines, costs, 
damages, etc., in all cases arising under thé law. 
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At the reassembling of the Legislature, 
January 8, 1872, it was expected that many 
important matters would be presented. for 
consideration, such as an act to establish 
and maintain a system of free schools in the 
State, being an amendment of the present 
law, ete. 

The Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 


‘who were appointed under the act of April, 


met in the early part of October, and appor- 
tioned the classification of roads, 'as shown in 
the following table : 
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This list is incomplete, owing to imperfect 
reports from some of the companies, and no 
reports from others. Among the new roads 
opened during the year was the Gilman, Clin- 
ton & Springfield, 110 miles in length. The 
construction of the Champaign, Monticello & 
Decatur Railroad is well under way, and will 
be completed as early as is practicable. 

The finances of the State are in a satisfac- 
tory condition. In response to resolutions of. 
inquiry, a legislative committee in February 
reported that on the first of that month there 
was in the Treasury, after deducting all out- 
standing warrants, $1,217,210.31. They esti- 
mated the revenue to be derived from the as- 
sessments of 1870-71 at $2,002,500, basing their 
estimate upon a tax of 25 centson the $100 
of property, the gross valuation in 1870 being 
$480,000,000. The amount of revenue from 
all sources for 1870-’71, including the surplus 
in the Treasury, the two-mill debt tax, and the 
receipts from the Illinois Central Railroad, 
they state at $4,793,710.31, but deficits in the 
debt and interest funds, etc., were anticipated 
amounting to $779,370.59. The amount of es- 
timated expenses and of. appropriations asked 
for and estimated for 1871-’72 is set. down at 
$5,277,294.383. Coin tothe amount of $3,100,- 
000 was purchased in pursuance of an act 
passed in January for the purpose of making 
payments on the State debt. The bonded debt 
at the beginning of December, 1870, was 
$4,890,937, of which $2,998,540 came due on 
or before July 1, 1871, and had been at that 
time duly liquidated. 

The public schools of the State are in a 
flourishing condition. The number of chil- 
dren between the ages of six and twenty-one is 


862,544, of whom 855,825 are white, and 7,219 
colored. There are 10,598 school districts, 
and 652,715 pupils in attendance at the schools. 
The total cost of supporting the educational 
system is $8.38 for each pupil enrolled. Funds 
for the support of the schools are derived: 1. 
From the net proceeds of the tax of two mills 
upon each dollar’s worth of taxable property 
in the State. 2. From the interest on the 
“School, College, and Seminary Fund.” 3. 
From the interest on the County Fund. 4. 
From certain fines and forfeitures, which go 
by law for the support of schools. 5, From 
the interest on the Township Funds; and, 6. 
From special taxes levied‘and collected in and 
by the respective local school districts. There 
are several colleges in the State, of which the 
following are the most prominent ; Monmonth, 
with 341 students; Northwestern University, 
307; Chicago, 277; Blackburn, 274; Knox, 266; 
McKendree, 261; Northwest College, 239; Lin- 
coln University, 206; Ilinois Wesleyan, 200; 
Westfield, 169; Lombard, 155; Eureka, 135. 
The whole number in these colleges is 2,830. 

The system of public charitable and penal 
institutions’ is not yet fairly completed, and 
there has been much discussion during the 
year in regard to changing the location of 
some of them. At Jacksonville, where sey- 
eral are now located, there is said to be a 
deficient water-supply, and it is stated that 
the place is unfavorable on many other ac- 
counts. A proposition has been made, that 
these various institutions be concentrated at 
the State capital. Investigations have been 
set on foot by the Legislature, which are likely 
to result in some definite action on the subject 
at an early day. 
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CENSUS OF 1870. 
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DOPAMINE ev sicccteds dbus 12,652 12,646 6 12,580 42- 1,212,079 | 3165 
VONNOL .ccch ce casd coe eees 88,291 88,226 65 86,298 1,993 6,531,430 218,080 
MPLUATEDD oe SN Acne ale oc 11,134 10,522 612 * 10.727 407 1,285,497 55,912 
RITOONC, occccesess asteaen ee 27% 20,255 22 18.630 1,647 8,931,129 103,506 
hrm EG co See 4 14,848 94 10,944 8,994 8,257,451 87,197 
SAM LON ee Sais aidalz visas 13,014 12,993 21 12,824 190 1,205,719 40,787 
FIANCOU be so acct ee ace sk fi 35, 128 81,777 4,158 6,072,201 188,281 
Hardin ...... Teucesseeren 5,118 5,024 89 4, 184 424,745 5 
Henderson......... Tei 12,582 12,575 q 10.946 1,636 2,783,641 "6,344 
HOBEY. 5h i. «seins ea 35,506 413 25, 10,278 6,849,208 221,509 
ee a A PAR AR ore 25,782 25,618 164 21,139 4,643 5,454,928 158,083 
Tacksone.c.......05 wal 19,634 639 17,902 1,732 8,139,971 89,045 
DARNER ours sles ueecess| ¥/4-12,984 11,211 23 10,707 527 1,432,990 42,254 
_ defferson........ oxBatacmas 17,864 17,826 38 17,657 207 2,860,912 87,589 
AIDEBOY etal. couescavesve-| >: /15054 14,823 231 12,502 2,552 2,972,915 91,736 
WONDAVICRB ceils cxlléiccids 27,820 62% 19,966 7,854 8,387,731 103,172 
DOMMBOD ess ac'vsevccas oheh 11,248 11,196 52 11,186 62 980,659 29,969 
BAUG.U.Vevsc.scesstceess.| 39,001 88,724 367 28,7 10,336 1,746,757 252, 492 
Kankakee..... TAS oye 24,352 24,282 69 16,672 7,680 8,536, 137,201 
RRORCAM cs Seick cen v ouside sion 12,399 12,345 54 9,715 2,684 2,487,049 67,856 
(el RR EEA fe 39,522 88,713 809 31,843 7,679 7,681,747 206,379 
PUPUWU. s cadecveeuaues 21,014 20,948 62 15,296 5,718 2,877,519 36,410 
La RN Giaw cia cscs bic whiom 60,792 60,722 69 44,530 16,262 11,493.697 882, 
MUA WECICO's 6 ob aie 606 ncle cies 12,533 12,243 290 12,176 357 1,847,770 45,621 
0 a a ales Batre 27,171 27,123 48 21,067 6,104 4,759,195 207,225 
LivingstOn......seeeeeeeee 81,471 81,360 111 25,440 6,031 6,762,063 275,484 
i hia as Ah a0 blastn’ 23,053 22.937 116 20,028 8,030 4,797,206 152,402 
Racebiuae hk 3 pckbia tis ods wis 26,481 26,246 235 24,283 2,198 5,113,189 181,254 
Macoupin ...........06085 82,726 82,406 820 27,946 780 6,863,906 189,013 
Madison..........4 cents 44.131 41,917 2,214 81,251 12,880 10,693,365 83,092 
Marion we tiaeddd scibince kas 20,622 20,407 2 19,207 1,415 3,742,042 105,711 
MMATSNAN SS esos icc ssc tes 16,956 16,943 13 13,858 8,098 8,052,368 107,985 
1 ae bee Oe ae, eae 16,184 16,181 3 14,117 2,067 8,622,207 189,030 
Massac...... nid dea pellislons At 9,581 8,625 956 8,894 687 805,208 24,447 
McDonough..............| 26,509 26,467 42 24,784 1,725 5,450,944 152,084 
MoHeary et. 23,762 23,698 64 19,134 4,628 4,689,437 87,002 
McLean. veceesccene weeee| 53,988 53,561 427 46,026 7,962 11,249,494 511,186 
owiehe sii 11,735 11,727 8 10,232 1,503 2,348,070 @%,021 
uF ee 18,769 18,741 28 16,508 - 2.261 4,298,826 88,425 
Monroé........0..006 eves 12,982 12,913 69 8,670 4,312 1,804,482 73,225 
Montgomery ........0..+- 25,314 25,162 152 22,920 2,394 4,444,562 109,759 
Morgan........ Pp arepig it 28,463 27,869 593 23,805 4,658 7,552,936 ; 
Moultrie... c..s5..6. bene 10,385 10,384 1 9,943 — 442 1,824,117 48,983 
BNE Gain ai cond sheig « othe eee 4 27,492 27,407 85 22,710 4,782 5,642,452 191,763 
POE ad ao dnassacsancasns 47.540 47,385 155 35,867 11,673 9,475,030 509,837 
<p EERSTE ay 13, 13,382 391 11,932 1,791 1,890,894 62,423 
Piatt., a te Wap dieiaicd sled wy 10. 10,947 10,850 603 2,587,819 96,773 
PIC, 20. Re Ey a ee a 80,768 30,661 106 28,919 1,849 5,417,025 196,163 
PES os Gene aloe Pade cs tab Sele 11,487 10,955 471 10,991 446 1,071,598 88,048 
5) PRR fer alee 8,752 6,358 2,394 8,307 445 660,479 22,071 
Putnam Seeeeeeeeeseseseeee 6,280 6,215 65 5,248 1,032 1,134,780 223 
Randolph .............+-+ 20,859 19,722 1,137 16,905 3,954 8,459,721 90,647 
Richland .......... Popes 12,808 > 12°73 380 11,944 859 1,972,205 Bl, 
Rock Island........00+005 29,783 29,646 - 137 91,114 8,669 4,645,670 208,551 
UO hoc ds caclssecesats 12,714 12,483 231 12,635 "9 1,029,525 81,741 
Sangamon................| 46,352 |. 45,186 1,166 38,575 WUT 12,995,035 649,503 
gel ig Ce a a 17,419 17,394 25 15,887 1,532 2,524,184 85, 
NE eS ati dade sade 10,530 10,515 15 9,354 1,176 1,625,219 70,407 
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CENSUS OF 1870—( Continued). 
POPULATION, PRR oi PO 
COUNTIES. iis pene siil 
Aggregate. White Colored. Native. Foreign, Pony: nationsl< 

Shelby «RU 25,476 25,416 60 23,765 1,711 $4,698,369 $122, 
Stark sss. haksaceases eet 10,751 10,730 21 9,475 1,276 2,283, 119,145 
Sh Air. oie. sees s 51,068 49,771 1,297 32,747 18,321 9,140,021 248,171 
Stephengon............... 80,608 80,596 12 23,820 6,788 5,332,053 522 

"PAZCWell i... td ss aks oon see's 7,903 27,839 - 64 22,572 5,331 5,919,124 214, 

DM, cits oe eaned eat sae 16,518 16,370 148 15,866 652 1,683,236 51, 

VGFMINON ..teataccretes 30,388 80,338 49 28,223 2,165 6,797,194 156, 
Wabash ....c.cccccccesees 8,841 8,778 63 8,290 551 1,082,243 © 085 
CV a RPL ES RED poo pee ae 23,174 22,951 223 20,884 2,290 4,769,276 168,234 
Wasbington.............- 17.599 17,468 133 13,734 3,865 8,086,899 402 
Wayne....eesseseseeevse. 19.758 19.729 29 19.238 520 2,382,105 330. 
WREEEEETT 5's ek ocahthaas berks 16,846 16,673 1738 16,241 605 1,911,335 51,942 
Whitesides...........:..- 27,503 7,444 59 22,913 4,590 5,208,005 191,399 
A dep AEB Betis ttle sew pe 43,013 42,771 242 28,426 14,587 6,906,882 037 
Williamson............... 17,329 17,223 106 | 17,166 163 1,320,184 51,938. 
Winnebago............... 29,301 29,180 121 22,588 6,713 5,828,921 “T79 
WY GOOTONAs 0c ssacotep hers 18,956 18,946 10 14,891 8,652,884 118,448 
Total for State..... 2,539,891 2,511,096 28,762 2,024,693 515,198 $882,899,575 $21,825,008 


The true value of property is $2,121,680,579 ; 
public debt, county, town, city, etc., $37,300,- 
932; value of farm productions, including bet- 
terments and additions to stock, $210,860,585 ; 
pounds of wool produced, 5,739,249; 59,494 
males, and 74,079 females, ten years old and 
over, cannot write, of whom 40,801 are males 
twenty-one years old and over. 


INDIA, Bririsn, a dependency of Great 
Britain in Asia. The following information 
concerning its area and population is given by 
the statistical department of the India Office, 
in the statistical tables relating to the colonial 
and other possessions of the United Kingdom, 
part xiy., 1869 (London, 1871): ' 


COUNTRIES. Capitals. Sguare Miles. Population. 
OGORRCANG MYVBOPE sow cn soc. c ccs cles hae ce cane teeOe ECR e Bangalore, Merrara............ 29,403 , 
vite reer Naas age bes chao ay ta nek Ae Oamraotee, Akolah...........{ 17,885 6,285,593 
WN 8 ck, aahee SE HoH isle Bien SPDR whee Aa allh pbblies see OBMEATIA 5 ..'ccike dans sees eee 200,724 40,352,960 
Notthwestern Provinces... 0... covcdcccc cues teeack voce: Allahabad A663 2ic yo os Seas 83,690 086, 
BD co ohcclilte Oe OOS E ss ile tes Obes ee ob chides MARS ae bits NORE). TE bose ati abla: 95,768 17,593,946 
OBNETEL PTOVINGSE. ae es sk nes oN eee eae ssene shots owial’ NAZDOOR, |.» wieis pats e's divin te Benen 82,839 4,987,476 
AGEL O's os 0 5 oC DUA LE OS «06 Bi ET, ee LYGENOW. ed dukes ss ses anwees 24,060 11,220,747 
BSS Burman nse st so ssc cics Petts bce acs ORE ME STEN 5's Rangoons .'23 espe, 0 chic vk S okie 93,879 2,892,31 
ARNG iin SFE RPI abil a ele etals vie'ale db SIPR Oe ite a MAGFAR, ... scab thbuics o> be wees 141,118 . 539.05: 
BOI NEK. « .s/ciln erm enccsbh + aps Secidae > «+ pjet senna ssc, BOMpay. «...cbi cates «7 sot naens bes 87,639 11,093,512 
PMO ree sels cp ote ebediete Bap eh 15 57 Bae tb Weare Hydetabad ‘45 2200s) Sas 54,403 1,795 
Pastel das. ie Peake a5 vs cley SE ay pasa bn og eebiniokly aes $0] sR ea a's vc cepibes Mista semen ABCs 910,853 155,348,090 
DIOMOSIC States 2055 cue > ovis cons acsteiess hep elveries os ceh) o Shue ssc lp. ching See oi imeente mess 646,147 6,245, 


As regards nationality and religion, the pop- 


ulation of British India is divided about as 

follows: 
INGOOS, S505 Meee 0... ay thee ees 113,000,000 
Mohammedans ................005 25,000, 
Non-Indian Nations......... ... 12,000,000 
UG CHIIBtal seus ss. oa: Senee ss 4,000, 
Asiatic Christians....... ....... 1,111,678 
European Christians ............. 156,119 


According to the census of 1861, there lived 
in British India 125,945 English, 84,083 of 
whom belonged to the Indian Army. The 
Eurasians, the offspring of Europeans and 
Hindoos, are estimated at about 90,000, the 
Parsees at 80,000, the Jews at 10,000. The 
population of the chief towns is as follows: 


Calcutta....... +... 616,249 | Bangalore......... -. 140,000 
Bontbay =. i.e esene 816,562 | Baroda............. 140,000 
Madras......... j Ahmedabad......... 130,000 
Lucknow........+.- - 800,000 Mis a6 0ia.simb vp ean +262 
PHO: vos 3.0 ce bene 284,132 | Bareilly............ 111,382 
Boenates. \. /5is Sse’ 200,000 | Nagpoor........... 111,231 
Hyderabad......... 200,000 | Cawnpoor ......... 108,796 

RP ee 152,406 | Bhurtpoor......... 100,000 
Foudpoor.... ..... 150,000 | Dhar... ...0...5....% 100,000 
Moorshedabad...... 146,968 | Fyzabad............ 100,000 


For 1870 the number and tonnage of vessels 
entered at ports in British India from various 


countries was 138,346 vessels and 8,100,768 
tons. The number and tonnage of all vessels 
cleared in British India, during the same year, 
was 14,677 vessels and 8,173,787 tons. The 
value of the imports from foreign countries 
(United Kingdom included) into British India, 
for the year 1870, was: merchandise, $164,- 
012,504; treasure, $69,468,185; total, $233,- 
480,689; the United Kingdom contributing 
nearly half the total. :W . 
In the latter months of 1871 the English 
Government of India undertook, for the second 
time, an expedition against the Looshai, The 
Looshai country is in India, lying north of the 
British province of Chittagong, southwest of 
the protected state of Munnipoor, south of the 
tea-district portion of British Cachar, and due 
west of the protected state of Tiperah. A line 
due east from Calcutta, three hundred miles 
distant, strikes the southeastern angle of the 
district in question. ; 
about sixty miles broad at the widest part, and 


one hundred and thirty-five miles long. It is_ 
hilly and densely covered with jungle, trav-— 


ersed by numerous streams, and only sparsely 


WS ieee 


This tract of country is — 


J 


i 
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inhabited by a semi-nomadic race of men, who 
pass their time alternately in rude cultivation, 
hunting, and internal warfare, varied by occa- 
sional predatory incursions on territory occu- 
pied either by the British or the semi-indepen- 
dent states protected by Great Britain. There 


are no roads, the district never having been . 


surveyed, and being as little explored as the 
interior of Africa. The best paths are the 
dry beds of streams, by traversing which the 
traveller not only obtains means of passage 
through the hills and jungle, but also shelter 
from the rays of the sun afforded by over- 
hanging trees. 

Respecting the inhabitants of this country, 
they are as little known as the country itself, 
but are believed by some to be of Malay 
origin. They are divided into numerous clans, 
of most of which the very names are unknown. 
The three principal tribes with which travel- 
lers haye come in contact are the Howlong, the 
Syloo, and the Ruttun Poia, which number in 
all about twenty-six thousand individuals. 
These tribes are all situated in the southeast- 
ern corner of the district. It has been asserted 
that some of the chiefs could bring eight 
thousand fighting-men into the field, but this 
statement is regarded by good authorities as 
exaggerated. The Looshais are exceedingly 
_ brave and warlike, but extremely cruel, setting 
but very little value on human life. The cause 
of these constant raids is twofold—greed and 
a desire to obtain skulls, without a certain 
number of which the obsequies of a chief can- 


not be properly performed. For more than 


ten years these marauders have been making 
murderous: raids on British subjects in Tip- 
erah, or the tea-planters of Cachar. In 1869 
the Looshais made a daring inroad into the 
territory of the protected chief of Munnipoor, 
and the British Government resolved on chas- 
tising the perpetrators. For this purpose a 
force, consisting of two columns of regular 
troops and a body of police, General Nuthall 
being placed in command of the whole, was 
detailed. Owing to delays due to mismanage- 
ment or the inherent difficulties of the expe- 
dition, the principal force started at too late a 
period of the year, and, after marching one 
hundred and seventy-four miles without firing 
a shot, was driven back by the rains. Not an 
enemy had been seen, and the affair proved a 
failure. ‘The second column, under Major Ste- 
phenson, was somewhat more successful. Still 
the actual results obtained were altogether 
incommensurate with the expense incurred 
and the labor undergone. Emboldened by the 
failure of the attempts to punish them, and re- 
lying probably on the apparently inaccessible 
nature of the country, the Looshais, during 
the early part of 1871, made an incursion in 
the tea-districts of Cachar, murdered a Mr. 
Winchester and several others, and carried off 
the little daughter of the former into captivity, 
This act put an eud to all political theories, 
and the British authorities determined to carry 
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their orders into the district of the offending 
tribes at the point of the sword. The Indian 


Government, acting under the advice of Lord 


Napier of Magdala, caused a force to assemble 
for the expedition. This force was divided 
into two columns, each numbering sixteen 
hundred and seventy-four men, and to each 
column two thousand coolies for carrying the 
baggage were attached. The artillery of the 
forces was to be transported on elephants, 
one hundred of those animals being also em- 
ployed in carrying the baggage of each column. 
In addition to the two columns there was to 
be a subsidiary column, composed of the con- 
tingent of the Rajah of Munnipoor. This force 
included four hundred cavalry, five thousand 
infantry, five hundred artillery, and four hun- 
dred elephants. It wasintended that the expe- 
dition should return to British territory before 
the first week in March. The chief command 
of the entire expedition was given to General 
Bourchier, who was at the same time com- 
mander of the column which was advan- 
cing through the districts of Cachar. The sec- 
ond column, which took the road to Chitta- 
gong, was commanded by General Brownlow. 
At the close of November, General Bourchier 
had arrived at the frontier of the Looshai 
country. He then marched direct to the head- 
uarters of the Looshai, whom he met in large 
orce. He completely defeated them, killing 
a considerable number and taking several 
hundred prisoners. At the close of the year 
1871 the expedition was successfully progress- 


ing. 

In September, J. P. Norman, Chief Justice 
of the High Court of Judicature, was seriously 
wounded by a native Mohammedan, who in- 
flicted upon him two stabs with adagger. The 
Chief Justice died on September 20th, from 
his wounds. The murderer was arrested and 
sentenced to death. The murder produced an 
extraordinary sensation, because it was looked . 
upon as another of the many proofs that the 
Mohammedan population is at present ani- 
mated with a more rebellious spirit than at 
any previous time. 

INDIANA. The public institutions and 
material interests of the State of Indiana are 
represented to be in a generally satisfactory 
condition, but no official reports have been 
made embracing the year 1871. The State Uni- 
versity at Bloomington is quite prosperous 
and was attended by over 300 students, and 
the general interests of education are liberally 
promoted. 

The finances of the State appear to be ina 
sound condition. At the beginning of the 
fiscal year, which closed on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, there was a surplus of $373,249.95 in the 
Treasury. The receipts of the year amounted 
to $3,605,639.23, and the disbursements to 
$2,948,600.55, which left a balance at the 
end of the year of $1,035,288.63.. The State 
~ on the 15th of November stood as fol- 
ows: 
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Amount of 5 per cent. StocKS.....seseeseeees $48,369 96 
Amount of 23¢ per cent. stocks........++++.. 5,020 16 
Amount of Vincennes. University bonds, : 
bearing 6 per cent. interest,....... a sie. oasis; 63,085 00 
Amount of war-loan bonds, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest. ..........6- erie Bhp Se tye 154,000 00 
$270,975 12 
Amount or school-fund bonds denominated 
as the ‘‘non-negotiable bonds,” bearing 
6 per cent, interest........ PyigpebaeeMite aes $8,666,845 88 
‘Total debt of the State, foreign and do- 
BUOBLICS 9s, ZU a cpa Ud Gee she Solas Gals & $3,937,821 00 


The agent of the State in New York had in 
his possession at the same date $88,717.90, to 
be applied to the redemption of the 5 per 
cent. and 24 per cent. stocks, and it was stated 
by the Treasurer that the balance needed to 
redeem the other indebtedness was ready to 
be sent to the agent whenever it should be 
required, . 

The session of the Legislature, which began 
on the 4th of January, was brought to an ab- 
rupt conclusion on the 23d of February by the 
resignation of 84 Republican members of the 
House of Representatives, which made it im- 
possible to obtain a quorum in that branch. 

One seat in the Senate was contested, that 
of John W. Burson, a Republican chosen from 
the district made up of the counties of Del- 
aware and Madison. He was charged with 
making use of bribery to secure his election. 
The case occupied a good deal of attention, and 
was thoroughly investigated by the Commit- 
tee on Elections, A report was signed by a 
majority of the committee near the close of 
the session, which declared that Mr. Burson 
“did both offer and give bribes and rewards 
to procure his election,” and recommended 


the adoption of a resolution that he was not 


entitled to the seat, and that the same be de- 
clared vacant. The report was adopted by a 
strict party vote, 24 to 21. 

The whole number of acts passed during the 
session was 33, besides 10 joint resolutions. 


While the question of ratifying the fifteenth 


amendment of the Federal Constitution was 
before the Legislature in 1869, 40 Democratic 
members of the Lower House had resigned, to 
break the quorum and defeat the ratification, 


but a resolution had been adopted by the re- 


maining 57 members, less than two-thirds 
constituting a legal quorum, ratifying the 
amendment, and their action had been gen- 


erally accepted as valid. Now that the Demo- the f 


crats were in the majority in both Houses, the 
subject was brought up again, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were offered in the Senate: 


Whereas, It is provided by the fifth section of the 
fourth article of the constitution of Indiana that the 
number of senators and representatives shall be ap- 
portioned among the several counties “‘ according to 
the number of white male inhabitants above twenty- 
one years of age in each;’”? and whereas by section 
two of the second article of said constitution the 
elective franchise is conferred upon and limited to 
‘* white male citizens of the United States of the age 
of twenty-one years and upward, who shall have re- 
sided in the State six months preceding the elec- 
tion,”’ and ‘* white males of foreign birth of the age 
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of twenty-one years and upward, who shall have re- 
sided in the United States one aeer and in this State 
six months immediately preceding the election, and 
shall have declared their intention to become citizens 
of the United States ;”? and whereas it is provided 
by the fifth section of said article two of said con- 
stitution that no ‘‘ negro or mulatto shall have the 
right of suffrage ;’’ and whereas at the recent general 
election in this State, in the year 1870, large numbers 
of negroes and mulattoes, amounting to seven thou- 
sand or more, voted for State and county officers 
members of the State Legislature, and members o 
Congress, under and by authority of the so-called 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; and whereas the said pretended fifteenth 
amendment was never legally ratified or assented to 
by the State of Indiana, not having been at any time 
submitted to a convention of the people, but only to 
the State Legislature, wherein the said fifteenth 
amendment was only voted on in the Senate by 
twenty-eight senators, namely, twenty-seven in the 
ative and one in the negative—being less than 
a quorum under the constitution; and voted on in 
the House of Representatives by fifty-seven repre- 
sentatives, namely, ii Aine in the affirmative and 
three in the negative—being less than a quorum un- 
der the constitution of the State; and whereas by 
the sixth section of the act of Congress approved 
April 10, 1869, entitled ‘* An act authorizing the sub- 
mission of the constitutions of Virginia, Mississip- 
i, and Texas, to a vote of the people, and author- 
izing the election of State officers, provided by the 
said constitutions and members of Congress,” it is 
rovided and required *‘that before the States of 
Virginia, Mississippi, and. Texas shall be admitted 
to representation in Congress their several Legis- 
latures, which may be hereafter lawfully organized, 
shall ratify the fifteenth article which has been pro- 
posed by Congress to the several States as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; and 
whereas by the eighth section of the act of Congress 
approved December 22, 1869, entitled ‘‘ An act to 
promote the reconstruction of the State of Georgia,” 
it is provided and required “that the Legislature 
shall ratify the fifteenth amendment proposed to the 
Constitution of the United States before Senators and 
Representatives from Georgia are admitted to seats 
in Con ess 5”? and whereas, the only ratification of 
said fifteenth amendment by the said States of Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Texas, and Georgia, respectively, 
was made and done by ‘Legislatures of said States 
under the duress and operation of said acts of Con- 
Breer and whereas the said fifteenth amendment 
as not received the necessary ratification by three- 
fourths of the States of the Union, if the said States 
of Mississippi, Virginia, Texas, Georgia, and Indiana 
are or had been counted as Paving! ailed or refused 
to assent thereto, as of right they should be counted ; 
and whereas the constitutional right to regulate suf- 
e,in ease said fifteenth amendment shall have 
fai ed to receive the necessary ratification, belongs, 
under the Constitution of the United States, to the 
States. respectively, and is impliedly recognized in 
e fourteenth amendment thereto: therefore— 
Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of In- 
diana, That the pretended ratification of the fifteenth 


_ amendment proposed to the Constitution of the 


United States on the part of the State of Indiana was 
and is null and void, and of no binding force or effect 
whatever; and the counting of the vote of the State 
in favor of the same was done without any lawful 
warrant. or authority; and that, protesting against 
the same, this General Assembly does now withdraw 
and rescind all action, perfect. or imperfect, on the 
part.of this State, purporting to assent to and ratify 
said proposed fifteenth amendment. i 
Resolved, further, by the authority aforesaid, That 
Congress has no lawful power derived from the Con- 
stitution of the United States, nor from any other 
source whatever, to require any State of the Union 
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to ratify an amendment proposed to the Constitution 
of the United States as a condition precedent to rep- 
resentation in Congress; that all such acts of ratifi- 
cation are null and void, and the votes so obtained 

ought not to be counted to affect the rights of the 
people and the States of the whole Union; and that 
the State of Indiana protests and solemnly declares 
that the so-called fifteenth amendment is not this 
day, nor ever has been in law, a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Resolved, further, by the authority aforesaid, That 
the State of Indiana does now propose and ask that 
the Congress of the United States may and will, as 
soon as practicable, call a convention of the States 
and the people, according to the provisions of the 
fifth article of the Constitution of the United States 
for the purpose of proposing amendments to said 
Constitution for the ratification of the States. 

Resolved, further, by the authority aforesaid, That 
the Governor of Indiana be, and is hereby, directed to 
transmit an authenticated copy of these resolutions 
and the preamble thereto to each of the Governors of 
the several States of the Union, and to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


These resolutions passed the Senate by a 
strict. party vote, 26 to 20, and in the House 
were referred to the: Committee on Federal 
Relations, by a vote of 47 to 43, from which 
they had not been reported when the session 
was broken up by the resignation of Republi- 
can members already alluded to. 

. The controversy regarding the purchase of 

the Wabash & Erie: Canal by the State, or 
the assumption of the debt incurred in the 
construction, which had been waged during the 
political canvass of 1870, was renewed in the 
Legislature, the members having been chosen 
mainly with reference to this issue. An ac- 
count of the origin of this controversy was 
given in the preceding volume of this work. 
The subject was brought up at the present 
session in the following resolutions, which 
formed the text of a long debate: 


Whereas, For some months past it has been stated 
in the public prints that an effort would be made to 
have the present General Assembly of this State 
purchase the Wabash & Erie Canal, and in pay- 
ment therefor assume the payment of the canal 
bonds, the Lay ot! of which, by the act of January 
19, 1846, and the act of January 27, 1847, supplement- 
ary thereto, commonly known as the “‘ Butler Bills,’’ 
is charged exclusively upon said canal, its lands, 
tolls, and revenues; and— 

Whereas, His Excellency, Governor Baker, did on 
the 5th day of November, 1868, allow the United 
States a credit on the allowed war claims held by 
this State against the United States, of two hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand three hundred dollars 
which credit was allowed because of the Unite 
States surrendering to His Excellency one hundred 
and forty-one old internal improvement bonds of 
the denomination of one thousand dollars each, and 
interest thereon to the amount of one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand three hundred dollars, which 
improvement bonds were issued prior to the year 
1846, under the laws to provide for a general system 
of internal improvement in this State; and— 

Whereas, The payment of the full amount of prin- 
cipal and interest of said old internal improvement 
bonds, by His Excellency, was unauthorized by any 
law of this State, and in direct violation of the act 
of January 19, 1846, entitled ‘* An act to provide for 


the funded debt of the State of Indiana, and for the 


eompletion of the Wabash & Erie Canal to Evans- 
. ville,’’ and the act of January 27, 1847, supplement- 
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ary thereto, and particularly in violation of the lat- 
ter proviso of section eight of said last-mentioned 
act: therefore, be it . 

Resolved, by the Senate, the House of Represent- 
atives concurring, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana has no power under the con- 
stitution of the State to purchase the Wabash & 
Erie Canal, and, if the General Assembly had the 
power, it would be impolitic, unwise, and injurious 
to the best interests of the people of the State to 
purchase said canal: And be it further 

Stesolved, by the Senate, the House of Represent- 
atives concurring, That the action of His Excel- 
lency, the Governor of this State, on the 5th day of 
November, 1868, in the settlement of one hundred 
and forty-one of the old internal improvement bonds, 
the Sp and interest thereof amounting to two 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand three hundred 
dollars, was unauthorized by any law of this State, 
in direct violation of the acts of 1846 and 1847, com- 
monly known as the ‘‘ Butler Bills,” and meets the 
disapproval of this General Assembly: And be it 


urther 

‘Resolved, by the Senate, the House of Represent- 
atives concurring, That this General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana will make no provision for the 
periesns of the principal or interest of the old inter- 
nal improvement bonds, except as provided in the 
acts of 1846 and 1847, commonly known as the 
‘* Butler Bills.” : 

This subject was finally disposed of by the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion in the following words, to form an ad- 
ditional section to the 10th article of that in- 
strument : 

No law or resolution shall be passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Indiana that shall 
recognize any liability of the State to pay or redeem 
any certificate of stock issued in pursuance of an act 
entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the funded debt of 
the State of Indiana and for the completion of the 
Wabash & Erie Canal to Evansville,’ passed Janu- 
ary 19, 1846, and an act supplemental to said act, 
passed January 29, 1847, which, by the provisions ot 
said acts, or either of them, shall be payable exclu- 
sively from the proceeds of the canal-lands and the 
tolls and revenues of the canal in said acts mention- 
ed, and no such certificates of stocks shall ever be 
paid by the State. 

In order to become operative as a part of 
the constitution, this section must receive the 
sanction of the Legislature elected in 1872, 
and then be ratified by a vote of the people, 

Numerous petitions were received asking 
for the extension of the right of suffrage to 
women, and several hearings were given, in a 
joint convention of the two Houses, to the 
advocates of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion to secure that object. The whole subject 
was then referred to a select committee in the 
Senate, and two reports were subsequently 
made. A majority of the committee reported 
adversely upon this proposed change, and a 
minority submitted a resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment giving the elective 
franchise to all women twenty-one years of 
age and upward. The vote on this resolution 
stood 20 to 27, and it was rejected. 

Among the important laws passed was one 
fixing the compensation of State and county 
officers, and cutting off all constructive fees 
and allowances; one distributing $600,000 in 
the hands of the State Auditor to the several] 
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counties of the State, to be loaned out for the 
benefit of schools; and one reducing the tax 
levy for State purposes from 25 cents to five 
cents on the $100 of property valuation. 

The bill on which the House broke up pro- 
vided for redistricting the State for the pur- 
pose of apportioning the representation ac- 
cording to the last census. It was claimed by 
the Republicans that the bill was unconstitu- 
tional, as the State had been divided into dis- 
tricts but four years ago, and the constitution 
declares that a new apportionment shall not be 
made oftener than once in six years. Finding 
that the bill was likely to pass, nevertheless, 
it was determined in a caucus of the Republi- 
can members of the House to defeat it by a 
resignation of thirty-four of their number, 
the Governor, it is said, urging that course in 
the caucus. This plan was carried out on the 
23d of February, and, though the two Houses 
continued to meet until the 27th, they could 
transact no business, and finally adjourned 
sine die. 

Several of the most important measures be- 
fore the Legislature were still pending at the 
time of the adjournment. An act to tax the 


stock of banks for municipal purposes had 


passed the House by a large majority, and 
would undoubtedly have received the sanction 
of the Senate also. It was a measure which 
had been earnestly recommended by the Goy- 
ernor. An act regulating insurance companies 
was also pending, which would, according to 
the statement of one of the members whose 
resignation broke up the session, have brought 
into the Treasury from $80,000 to $100,000, be- 
sides protecting the people from the operations 
of irresponsible insurance companies. 

Among the other acts pending was one pro- 
viding for a more equitable assessment of rail- 
road property, one regulating local freight 
charges on railroads, one’ protecting the pub- 
lic against patent-right swindlers, one making 
better provision for the care of the insane, 
and one reforming the laws on the subject of 
divorce. The last-mentioned had been urged 
in emphatic terms by the Governor, who de- 
clared that the existing laws had “ brought 
reproach upon the State,” and caused Indiana 
divorces to be “advertised in the Atlantic 
cities as marketable commodities.” An act 
had been carefully framed on that subject, 
and had already passed the Senate by a vote 
of 87 to 3. This would undoubtedly have ef- 
fected a very important reform. The first sec- 
tion provided that divorces might be decreed 
by the Circuit and Common Pleas Courts of 
the State on petition filed by any person who, 
at the time of the filing of such petition, and 
for one year previous, had been a bona-fide 
resident of the State, and of the county where 
such petition was filed. But if the act com- 
plained of as a ground for divorce had been 
committed while such parties were non-resi- 
dents of the State, then such residence must 
be for three years previous to the filing of such 
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petition, which bona-fide residence shall be 
duly proven, It was provided, further, that 
no divorces should be granted for.any act com- 
mitted while the parties were not residents of 
the State of Indiana, unless such act was also 
a good cause for divorce under the laws of the 
State where the same was committed.: Section 
2 provided that the seventh section of the old 
act should be amended to read as follows: 
“Divorces shall be decreed upon the applica- 
tion of the injured party only for the follow- 
ing causes: First, adultery; second, impoten- 
cy; third, abandonment for one year; fourth, 
cruel and inhuman treatment; fifth, habitual 
drunkenness of either party, or failure of the 
husband to make reasonable provision for the 
support of his family; sixth, the conviction, 
subsequent to the marriage, in any country, of 
either party, of an infamous crime, Provided 
that no divorce shall be decreed except for the 
first and sixth clauses above enumerated until 
after the expiration of three years from the 
date of the marriage of the parties.” Section 
8 amended the eleventh section of the old law 
by providing that, when it shall appear, by the 
affidavit of a disinterested person, that the de- 
fendant has once been a resident of the State, 
but has become a non-resident, and by the affi- 
davit of the petitioner that the defendant’s 
place of residence is unknown to such peti- 
tioner, the Clerk shall give notice of the pend- 
ency of such petition for three weeks; in all 
other cases the defendant shall be personally 
served with summons, and no divorce shall be 
decreed without personal service if it should 
be disclosed on trial that the defendant’s place 
of residence was known t6 the plaintiff at the 
time of filing the petition, or had since become 
known. 

The acts passed in 1847, providing that the 
property of the Wabash & Erie Canal should 
be transferred to trustees for the benefit of 
holders of the bonds by which money had 
been raised for its construction, thereby re-— 
lieving the State of all liability for one-half 
the debt, had provided that the old bonds 
should be surrendered, and a new issue made 
to take their place. <A suit, which had ‘been 
pending for several years, to recover from the 
trustees payment of the bonds which holders 
had neglected to surrender, was decided in the 
Circuit Court of Carroll County, in February, 
in favor of the bondholders holding the prop- 
erty of the canal liable for the payment of 
the old unsurrendered internal improvement 
bonds of 1852. The case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. " 

This canal, which has caused so much trouble 
in the finances of the State, has not been kept 
in repair, and the Legislature of the State of 
Ohio at its last session appealed to the Indiana’ 
Legislature to make provision for keeping it in 
navigable condition. A portion of the canal 
lies within the limits of Ohio, and an agree- 
ment was made in 1834 which bound the two 
States to keep their several portions of the 
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line in a serviceable condition. The resolu- 
tions of the Ohio Assembly on this subject at 
its last session, after reciting the history of 
the canal and the agreement between the two 
States, declares that ‘‘the faith of the State 
of Indiana is pledged to keep and maintain in 
good navigable condition that portion of the 
- Wabash & Erie Canal within her limits, and 
toward the construction of which she received 
the grant of land under the act of Congress 
of March 2, 1827; that the transfer of said 
canal by said State of Indiana, and the sur- 
render of the custody and management to 
other parties, without making ample provision 
for its preservation and repair, so as to keep 
and maintain it in good navigable condition, are 
not, in the judgment of this General Assem- 
bly, consistent with the obligation and duty 
resting upon said State of Indiana, in the prem- 
ises, and a failure on the part of said State of 
Indiana to keep said canal in good navigable 
order, and the abandonment of the same, 
which would necessarily follow, would result 
in great damage to the citizens of Ohio en- 
gaged in commerce on said canal, and work an 
irreparable injury to the State itself; and that 
the State of Indiana be, and she hereby is, re- 
spectfully but urgently requested to make pro- 
vision, without delay, to put said Wabash & 
Erie Canal in good navigable order, and assure 
its preservation in the future, as an act of 
simple duty in fulfilment of the obligations 
taken upon herself in the premises.” The 
- State still stands in an anomalous position re- 
garding this great work, and no doubt further 
legislation. will be found necessary before the 
matter is adjusted on ‘a satisfactory basis. 

The act providing for the distribution of the 
sinking fund among the different counties of 
the State, for the benefit of schools, was pro- 
- nounced unconstitutional by the Circuit Court 
of Marion County, in May. An action was 
brought to restrain the Auditor, Secretary of 
State, and Treasurer, from making the distri- 
bution, and it was claimed that the act was 
void for the following reasons: ‘1. It attempts 
to make an unconstitutional disposition of the 
principal of the school fund. 2. It did not 
inform the Legislature with sufficient distinct- 
ness what law or act was being amended, and 
therefore was a fraud on that body. 8. It 
was and is false in assumption of facts, and is 
incapable of execution. 4. It is void for want 
of proper title, 5, It embraces two subjects, 
6. It amends a law, and does not set forth the 
act as amended, 7. It enacts a new law with- 
out a title expressing the subject. - 8. When 
passed there was no General Assembly, a quo- 
rum having ceased to exist in the House by 
the resignation of its members.” The provi- 
sions of the constitution alleged to have been 
outraged are as follows: 


Srorion 8. The principal of the common-school 
fund shall remain a perpetual fund, which may be 
increased, but shall never be diminished; and the 
income thereof shall be inviolably appropriated to 
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the support of common schools, and to no other pur- 
pose whatever. 

Sze. 4. The General Assembly shall invest, in 
some safe and profitable manner, all such portions 
of the common-school fund as have not heretofore 
been intrusted to the several counties; and shall 
make provision by law for the distribution among 
the several counties of the interest thereof. 

Sexo, 5. If any county shall fail to demand its pro- 
portion of such interest for common-school purposes, 
the same shall be reinvested for the benefit of such 
county. 

Sxo. 6. The several counties shall be held liable 
for the preservation of so much of said fund as may 
be intrusted to them, and for the payment of the 
annual interest thereon. 


The court held that the Legislature had the 
power to pass a law distributing this fund 
among the counties, and providing that the 
officers thereof should invest them, and take 
charge of the proceeds for the benefit of schools, 
but decided that this particular act was so de- 
fective as to be invalid. The distribution of 
the fund was prevented by this decision, for 
the time being at least, but the case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, where it is still 
pending. 

Another judicial decision of importance was 
rendered in the Supreme Court in April, and 
determined that the law authorizing counties 
to subscribe for stock in railroad companies, 
and tax the people to pay for it, was valid. It 
had been claimed that the Legislature had no 
authority, under the constitution, to tax the 
people for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction of railroads. Section 6th of the 
10th article of the constitution reads thus: 
‘No county shall subscribe for stock in any 
incorporated company unless the same be paid 
for at the time of such subscription; nor shall 
any county loan its credit to any incorporated 
company, nor borrow money for the purpose 
of taking stock in any such company; nor 
shall the General Assembly ever, on behalf of 
the State, assume the debts of any county, city, 
town, or township, nor of any corporation 
whatever.” Itwas contended on one side that 
this contained a grant of power, and on the 
other that it was a restriction upon the general 
grant of power to the Legislature. The court 
decided that the plain meaning of the first 
clause was, that ‘‘any county may subscribe 
for stock in any incorporated company, if such 
stock is paid for at the time of such subscrip- 
tion.” It was a limitation upon an existing 
right, and not a prohibition. It had been 
claimed that, though the counties might sub- 
scribe for stock if money was in the Treasury 
at the time to pay for it, no means could be 
taken to raise money for this specifie purpose. 
On this point the court said, after laying down 
at length the reasoning by which the conclu- 
sion was reached: ‘“ We, therefore hold that 
the General Assembly possessed the power 
under the constitution to authorize counties 
to subscribe for stock in a railroad company, 
on the express condition that the stock is paid 
for in money at the time when the subscription 
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is made, and that the means provided in the 
said act to raise the money, with which to pay 
for said stock, were appropriate; plainly con- 
duced to the end proposed; were not pro- 
hibited by the constitution, and were not in- 
consistent with the letter or spirit of the con- 
stitution.” | 

There were other objections of less impor- 
tance made to the validity of the law, which 
were also overruled by the court. 

Suits were instituted by the Attorney-General 
in the month of November, against John D. 
Evans and Thomas B. McCarty, ex-Auditors of 
the State and their sureties, to recover money 
alleged to have been obtained by them from 
loaning out the funds of the public Treasury, 
and appropriating the. proceeds to their. own, 
use. The State printer, Richard J. Bright, was 
also prosecuted on the charge of having drawn 
money illegally and wrongfully from the pub- 
lic Treasury. These suits, which were brought 
with the consent and approval of the Governor, 
were still pending at the end of the year. 

Several instances occurred in the State, dur- 
ing the year, of the lawless execution of per- 
sons charged with crime, by bands of masked 
marauders, without the form of trial. In one 
case in Olarke County a certain family had: 
been murdered, and, suspicion falling upon cer-; 
tain negroes, they were seized and hanged 
without mercy by a mob of disguised persons, 
These proceedings called forth the following 
proclamation : 

SratEe or INDIANA, | 
Executive Department, November 23, 1871. j 

Whereas, Organized bands of armed and masked 
men have recently usurped the functions and powers 
of the judiciary in the counties of Franklin and 
Clarke, and have assumed the right to forcibly take 
prisoners from the jails of said counties, and execute 
them for offences against the laws of this State, 
charged to have been committed by such prisoners, ’ 
and in the latter county three negro men were taken 
from the jail and executed by one of. these lawless 
organizations; and it has been made known to me 
that proclamations have been published in said 
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county of Clarke, ie Bese to emanate from one 
of these clans, notifying all colored persons, who 
have settled in said county since the close of the late 
war, to leave said county on pain of death; and, be- 
ing also informed that there now are colored pris- 
oners in the jail of Clarke County, who may be in 
danger of mob violence : 
Now, therefore, I, Conrad Baker, Governor of 
the State of Indiana, do hereby call upon the local 
authorities and the people of said county, and of all 
other counties where these illegal organizations may 
exist, to use all the lawful means in their power for 
the suppression of the same, and for the speedy arrest 
and trial of those who have been eng ed in-the re- 
cent terrible tragedy before mentioned. Every citizen 
and every class of citizens, are entitled to the equal 
protection of the law, and mob violence must be 
suppressed, and prisoners awaiting trial and their 
lawful custodians must be protected at all hazards. 
To this end, all the means at my command will be 
furnished to the local authorities to aid in the per- 
formance of their duties whenever a request to that 
effect is made, I especially warn the misguided men 
who are said to be attempting, by organized violence 
and terrorism, to banish a portion of the people of 
this State from their homes, that they cannot and 
shall not succeed, even if it should be necessary to 


- call into requisition the combined powers of the State 


and national Governments to prevent it. The State 
must rely mainly upon the local authorities in its 
efforts to guarantee the equal protection of the laws 
to all her citizens, and, if these authorities become 
powerless in the presence of organized violence, 
the late legislation of Congress makes ample pro- 
vision for the intervention of the national authori- 
ties ; andthe President, in his proclamation of the 8d 
of May last, has assured the country that this legis- 
lation shall be enforced everywhere: to the extent of 
the powers vested in him, Let the people and the 
constituted authorities of every county in the State 
be so faithful in their observance and execution of 
the laws that Indiana may forever avoid the reproach 
of having rendered the intervention of the national 
authorities necessary by the lawlessness of her own 
people, or the impotence of her legal authorities, 
Given under my hand and the seal of the 
[seaAx.] State, at Indianapolis, the date aforesaid. 
ns ~ CONRAD BAKER, 
ttest:. 


. Norman Eppy, Secretary of State. » 
No general election occurred in Indiana in 
1871, and therefore political matters were very 
quiet. throughout the year. 
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DEGPOAMES waaskesigaaws ead 17,528 17,454 4 17,200 ; 823 8,320,400 128,558 
DECWULDNE ea pivinies aoe tase i 5,829 6.796 |. 33 5,389 4410 4,763,203 114,500 
Tease aie-eie ees sore a 20,389 20,376 13 18,889 1,590 5,757,500 49,788 
Ohio.......... bE OS ETE 5,837 5,648 189 5,384 453 1,689,903 84,289 
Orangery) iiss Masui 13,497 13,338 159 13,398 99 4,828,231 60,737 
WOM taaswcae xe bats Wale Oe 16,137 16,078 59 15,758 379 5,482,250 76,991 
POteey i detiennd fs ead Mate ste 18,166 18,014 152 17,895 Q71 9,912,150 133,140 
ATI 525k «db aisk 00°93 ne: 14,801 14,651 150 2,065 2,736 2,323,685 60,432 
EIKO cn cS ces ten.c0 Nekawione 13,779 3,765 14 13,410 ; 9 8,265,240 64,444 
POPU Ys’ 6 cox se's a Keak tee 13, 13,903 89 11,103 2,839 4,942,965 101,628 
ORFS. kK ote. feo 19,185 18,621 564 16,931 2,254 8,005,045 89,998 
Braskty. wishsckees Dynal 7,801 CBOE I icc as 6,853 948 1,911,215 36,778 
Putnam. ..s......00s.000- 21,514 21,409 105 20,724 790 12,252,215 153,201 
Randolph........... éfeseh 4 223:862 22,245 617 302 560 8,067,725 120,903 
PRMAIOM ssn aah lav > a bh aie F 20,977. - 20,874 103 17.573 3.404 3,874,075 63,836 
TRGHIN ones a i.6).0n and «Be 17,626 _ 17,162 463 17,096 530 12,281,780 122,257 
BOG iicecc ccs Sg Tip y yh tape Le , 4873 7,868 5 yi 227 1,702,850 24,317 
Shelby.......... A ae ry) 21,892 21,764 128 21,080 812 10,773,225 205,278 
MBONOOLE rsh seid see ves 17,998 17,049 949 16,142 1,856 5,321,515 97,100 
PETS ca waxy paces winks 3, ; fe wie 3,546 342 943,904 24,150 
Bireabene. 5 eS eat 12,854 12,849 5 12,407 447 8,024,846 735 
Be Posonhnidese bide, » vcs 25,322 25,195 120 21,750 8,572 10;496,885 127,046 
PREV R aoe ds ae eae Sa oae 18,453 18,348 105 18.184 269 5,875,800 72,849 
Switzerland.............: 12,134 12,013 121 11,710 415 3,683,005 66,761 
Tippecanoe........ sees 83,515 | 33,343 172 28,141 5,374 |: 20,857,915 3,901 
RROD Ts hae g. 653» én sip ake R 11,953 11,892 61 11,731 222 2,905,120 538 
[0 a RSE ORE es pa 6,341 6,229 112 6,050 291 4,555,290 61,542 
Vanderburg.............. 33,145 80,994 2,151 23,822 9,323 13,736,100 452,410 
Vermbion as <3 2i 005s te 10,840 10,792 48 10,604 237 . 4,795,000 114,621 
DAOC ha hink One sinas Send tee 33,549 82,447 1,099 29.842 9,707 22,000,000 213,977 
Wabashois) . ted 21,305 21,174 20,399 9 6,107,575 116,795 
WEAPRON cil ewene Soen ae veal» 10,204 10,181 22 9,744 460 6,410,435 101,539 
Warrick: .........5.- A 17,653 17,166 487 15,265 1,388 | 5,144,975 142,718 
Washington...... hye pepe 18,495 18,477 18 18,143" |. 352 | 7,213,947 87,774 
Wayner......5.4% Bidet 048 82,810 |. 1,238 81,099 2,949 | 20,231,500 246,847 
Wells......eeeece see oe 13,585 SS SABRE! as stews 18,029 ; ; 2,718,920 81,823 
White..... wadalenenee eo en 10,554 10,551 3 9,986 568 4,251,635 74,506 
Whitley.......... SUAS Z 14,399 14,302 97 13,553 846 4,110,290 3720 
» Total for State.... | 1,680,637 1,655,837 24,560 1,539,163 141,474 »| $663,455,044 $10,791,121 


Included in the census are 240 Indians. The those twenty-one years old and over who can- 
true value of. property was $1,268,180,543.. not write, 36,331 are white males. 
The public debt, county, town, city, ete, INTERNATIONALE (Tue), or, ‘‘ Tue Iy- 
amounted to $3,651,203. The aggregate value TERNATIONAL Workine-MEN’s Society,” was 
of farm products, including betterments and founded in London, on the 28th of Septem- 
additions to stock, was $122,914,302; 5,029,023 ber, 1864, numbers of Englishmen, Germans, 
pounds of wool were raised; 127,015 persons, Frenchmen, and Italians, having assembled in 
ten years old and over, cannot write, of whom §t. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, for this purpose. 
53,313 are males, and 73,702 are females. Of The last Polish insurrection was the imme- 
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diate cause of the foundation of the society, 
and deputies were sent by the working-men of 
Paris to consult with those in London, as to 
the steps to be taken in common for the assist- 
ance of Poland. In addition to the political 
aim which had brought the assembly together, 
social affairs generally were also made the 
subjects of discussion, and, a union of thie 
laboring-classes appearing calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of all, the society was ac- 
cordingly formed. They elected a provisional 
central council, consisting of representatives 
from various nationalities, and London was 
selected as their place of residence. This 
committee afterward received the title of 
General Council. They were intrusted with 
the central administration of the society about 
to be founded, with the publication of an in- 
augural address, in which an idea should be 
given of their plan of operation, and with the 
drawing up of the provisional statutes. The 
Italian members of the council, who were par- 
tisans of Mazzini, presented a copy of an ad- 
dress and provisional statutes written by the 
latter. In the address he had developed his 
well-known political programme, and espe- 
cially denounced the conflict between the 
classes; the latter had a strong centralizing 
tendency. Both were rejected, however, and 
the council voted to accept the inaugural ad- 
dress and the provisional statutes drawn up 
by Charles Marx, who had been elected to 
membership in the Central Council at the 
meeting in St. Martin’s Hall.. These reports 
received the definitive sanction of the Congress 
at Geneva in 1866, and the council itself has 
ever since been confirmed in its office. Marx’s 
address contained a carefully-drawn manifesto 
to the working-classes of Europe. Supported 
by the facts, published by the English Govern- 
ment in the ‘ Blue Book’ of 1863, in regard 
to the condition of English laborers, it de- 
nounced severely the encroachments of the 
upper classes. This address and the statutes 
are to be considered as the principal base of 
the society. The statutes maintain that the 
emancipation of the laboring-classes must be 
accomplished through their own exertions; 
that the economic dependence of the laborer 
on the monopolist for the implements of Jabor 
is the foundation of bondage in every form; 
that, therefore, the economic emancipation of 
the laboring-classes should be the great aim, to 
which every political movement should be sub- 
ordinated, as a mere assistance; that, hitherto, 
all efforts directed toward this end have been 
frustrated for want of unity between the work- 
ing-classes of the several countries; that the 
emancipation of labor should extend to all coun- 
tries of modern civilization, and that the revi- 
val of the agitation among the laboring-classes 
should demand an immediate alliance between 
the various separated movements. The first In- 
ternational Working-men’s Congress therefore 
declared that the International Society, and all 
societies and individuals connected with it, 
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should acknowledge truth, justice, and morals, 
as the foundation of their conduct in their in- 
tercourse with one another and with all their 
fellow-men, without respect to color, creed, or 
nationality. The many points of the statutes 
of the society are as follows: The society is 
established for the purpose of forming a cen- 
tral medium of union and codperation between 
the societies of working-men existing in differ- 
ent countries and pursuing the same aim, 
which is, the protection, elevation, and com- 
plete emancipation of the laboring-classes. 
The name of the society shall be, ‘‘ The Inter- 
national Working-men’s Society.” The General 
Council shall consist of workmen belonging to 
the countries represented in the International 
Society, and the necessary officers shall be 
selected from its own members. The Congress 
shall determine the seat of the General Coun- 
cil from year to year, and elect its members, 
the latter rendering an account of its transac- 
tions at the yearly conventions of the General 
Congress. It shall form a medium of commu- 
nication between the various coéperating soci~ 
eties, in order that the workmen of every 
country may receive information of the move- 
ments of their fellow-laborers in other lands, 
and also to facilitate uniform action of the as- 
sociated societies, in the event of international 
disputes. The members of the International 
shall direct their efforts toward the union of 
the disconnected societies and corporations 
in their respective countries. The various 
branches and sections must be guided by the 
character of their respective localities, in the 
establishment of regulations necessary for the 
laboring-classes. Every individual professing 
and defending its principles is eligible for mem- 
bership in the society, and every branch is 
responsible for the integrity of its members. 
The first Congress was to have been held in 
September, 1865, at Brussels; but, the Belgian 
Government having placed difficulties in the 
way, a preliminary conference was called at 
London, and Geneva appointed as the seat of 
the next general conference in September, 
1866. This Congress was in session from the 
8d to the 8th of September, and 60 delegates 
were present, consisting principally of Swiss 
and Frenchmen, of whom 45 were represent- 
atives of 25 sections of the society, and 15 
of 11 coéperative societies. The number of 
members present was estimated at 60,000. 
The time was considered unfavorable, the 
Austro-Prussian War having paralyzed the 
activity of the society in Germany and Italy, 
and the French law in regard to societies pre- 
venting a convention of more than 20 persons, 
thus interrupting the election of delegates. 
Jung, a watch-maker, and member of the Lon- 
don General Council, was elected president, and 
the transactions were conducted in English, 
French, and German. The Congress sanc- 
tioned the provisional organization of the so- 
ciety, in accordance with which, a general 
secretary, with a weekly salary of two pounds | 
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sterling, should be the only paid officer. The 
Congress drew up a plan for laborers’ statis- 
tics, which has been carried out by the society ; 
the various branches prepare statistical state- 
ments and send them to the General Council, 
the latter working them up into a general re- 
port, and publishing them from time to time. 
In a majority of 50 to 10 votes, the Congress 
expressed itself as in favor of a legal restric- 
tion of the day’s labor to eight hours. They 
also voted that night labor should only be per- 
mitted in exceptional cases, and in certain speci- 
fied lines of business, hoping that thus it might 
gradually be suppressed entirely. They lim- 
ited the labor of young people and children 
of both sexes, as a rule, to a certain number 
of hours, and declared that no father or em- 
ployer should be entitled to make use of youth- 
ful labor, otherwise than in connection with 
education. The foundation of the Interna- 
tional had attracted the attention of the au- 
thorities, and it was looked upon by them as 
théir enemy; the Geneva Congress, however, 
was the crisis from which the most extensive 
persecutions dated. The Paris Siécle was the 
only one of the larger journals which had 
hitherto noticed the society ; but the London 
Times, and many of the principal English, 
French, and German journals, sent their re- 
spective reporters to the next Congress, which 
was held in Lausanne, from the 2d to the 8th 
of September, 1867. The Manchester Hxam- 
aner, John Bright’s organ, pronounced it an 
important epoch in history. Sixty-four dele- 
gees were present at this Congress, twenty- 

ve representing German sections, and Eugene 
Dupont, delegate from the French section in 
London, was elected to the presidency; the 
most important events were the reports of the 
individual sections and united societies, in re- 
gard to the growth and success of the society. 
The Peace Congress, with Garibaldi at its 
head, was then assembled in Geneva, and the 
Congress of the International sent expressions 
of its approval of the Peace Alliance and its 
efforts in the interests and for the preservation 
of peace. The formation of the International 
exerted a powerful influence upon the English 
Trades Unions, who had hitherto confined 
themselves to the conflict concerning wages 
and the time of labor. But the International 
led them to understand that no success could 
be possible in the labor question without inter- 
national union. The “Trades Council,” the 
London central authorities of the Trades 
Unions in England, therefore effected an alli- 
ance with the General Council of the Inter- 
national, in accordance with which the stand- 
ing secretary of the former was created a 
member of the latter. At a conference of the 
delegates of all the “ Trades Unions” of Eng- 
land, held in Sheffield, in 1866, all the societies 
there represented were urgently advised to 
join themselves to the International. 
English Trades Unions have since then taken 
part in the political movement. 


The . 
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During the years 1866-1868, the Interna- 
tional found many opportunities for exerting 
power in social affairs, by means of its organi- 
zation. The principal cases were the closing 
of the bronze workshops in Paris in February, 
1867, the Geneva strike in the spring of 1868, 
and the conflict between the Belgian Govern- 
ment and the miners in the district of Charle- 
roi, in March, 1868; the first two ended victo- 
riously for the workmen. The third Congress 
was held at Brussels in September, 1868, at 
which were present delegates from England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Spain; the subjects of discussion were 
war, strikes, machines, instruction, credit, and 
the limitation of the hours of labor. In regard 
to the social conflicts which. occurred in 
France from 1868 to 1869, the International 
has always denied their instigation. The so- 
cial-democratic movement was at this time 
organized in Germany, and the Congress of 
the Social Democrats at Eisenach in August, 
1869, where 263 delegates represented 150,000 
laborers, adopted the programme of the Inter- 
national. The law, however, forbade annexa- 
tion to a foreign corporation ; it was therefore 
determined that the members should belong 
individually to the International, and the cen- 
tral committee in Braunschweig act at the 
same time as central committee for the Inter- 
national. The fourth Congress, at Basle, in 
September, 1869, was attended by delegates 
from America, Belgium, England, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, and Switzerland. During 
1869 and 1870 the labor movement became 
more widely extended, and the largest strike 
occurred in Le Creuzot; although this was 
not brought about by the International, yet it 
received support from the latter, and the con- 
sequence was, a more energetic persecution of 
the International in France. The Austrian 
Social Democrats had also connected them- 
selves with the society at the close of 1868, 
and were represented in the Congress at Basle ; 
but the Austrian organs, the Volksstimme 
and the G@leichheit, having published its res- 
olutions, were suppressed, and the delegates 
imprisoned. The fifth Congress should have 
met at Paris in September, 1870, but was in- 
terrupted by the German-French War. The 
International was deeply interested in the 
struggles of the Paris Communists, many of 
its members belonging to the government of 
the Commune; it denies haying called the 
struggle into life, but it encouraged it and 
sympathized with its aims. The society re- 
peatedly expressed sympathy for France, after 
the declaration of the republic, and, upon the 
conquest of the Commune, the General Coun- 
cil published a pamphlet, written by Charles 
Marx, to vindicate the actions of the Commune, 
Members of the society in other countries, es- 
pray in Germany and the United States, 

ave also shown their approval of the Com- 
mune. . 

The International continued to increase in 
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numbers, and extended greatly throughout 
England, France, Germany, and Spain, the 
members in the latter country also taking an 
active interest in political events. There are 
no official statistics of the members in Europe, 
but the society itself estimates their number 
at over two millions, They are scattered over 
all the countries of Europe, and sections exist 
in the French colonies, in Algiers, and on the 
island of Guadeloupe. The society has gained 
many adherents in the United States from 
1870-71, and twenty-seven different sections 
have been established in the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Vineland (New 
Jersey), Newark, Washington, Chicago, Spring- 
field (Illinois), Boston, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco. Most of the sections are 
in the city of New York, and they divide 
themselves, according to their nationalities, 
into Germans, Frenchmen, Anglo-Americans, 
Englishmen, and Irishmen; other sections are 
about to: be formed. The American centre of 
the society is the Central Committee in New 
York, which meets twice a month, and which 
stands in direct communication with the Lon- 
don General Council; the individual sections 
are represented by delegates. 

The sixth public Congress was appointed for 
September, 1871, but was deferred on account 
of the events of the late war, and merely a few 
delegates from’ each country summoned to a 
private and secret conference in London, 
Twenty-six delegates were present at this con- 
vention on the 17th of September, and among 
them were three Germans, two Swiss, five 
Belgians, one Spaniard, one Hungarian, one 
Irishman, one Russian, and one Italian; the 
rest were Frenchmen and Englishmen. In 
the absence of a special delegate from the 
United States, the corresponding secretary 
for that country was empowered to vote for 
the American sections. The object of the con- 
ference was the discussion of certain pressing 
matters, proceeding from the state of affairs; 
but, as they had not the authority of a congress, 
and could make no new laws, the delegates 
confined themselves to a consultation concern- 
ing operations and organization within the 
limits of the existing rules. Resolutions were 
formed for the purpose of effecting a more 
punctual payment of the yearly due of two 
cents, and it was further determined that an 
address should be presented to the workmen 
and women of France, inviting them to ‘be- 
come members of the International, but, at 
the same time, forbidding the formation of 
secret societies; a like intimation was to be 
extended to the workmen and academical 
youth of Russia. The delegates expressed their 
disapprobation of all secret societies and con- 
spiracies. Two Frenchmen touched upon the 
political question, thus giving rise to a long 
debate, in which Charles Marx took an active 
part, and which finally led to the resolution 
that the International should henceforth oc- 
cupy a prominent position in politics. An 
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address was to be published, to this effect, in 
three languages. No decision was to be made 
in regard to the place of the next congress. 
The following journals represent the inter- 
ests of the International: Le Droit, in Charle- 
roi, Belgium; L’Jnternationale, and La Liber- 
té, in Brussels; Les Cahiers du Travail and 
Mirabeau, in Verniers ; Républicain des Alpes, 
in the Alpine region of France; La Réforme 
Sociale, in Rouen; La Solidarité, in La Chaux- 
de-Fond; £yalité, in Geneva; Solidarité, in 
Neufchatel, Switzerland; Zoekmoost, Werker, 
and De Vreyheid- Orgaan van het Volk, in Hol- 
land; Federacion Solidaridad, Justicia Social, 
El Hombre, and Revolucion Social, in Spain; £1 


“Obero, on the island of Majorca; Radenck, in 


Belgrade; Vorbote, in Geneva; Zagwacht, in 
Zurich; Gruetlianer, in Switzerland; Fellei- 
sen, in Zurich; Volkswille, in Vienna; Prole- 
tarier, in Augsburg; Volksstaat, in Leipsic; 


Neuer Socialdemokrat, in Berlin; Buerger-und 


Bauernfreund, in Crimmitzschau ; Freie Presse, 


in Chemnitz; Volksfreund, in Braunschweig; 


Volksbote, in Dresden; and Cosmopolitan and 
Le Socialiste, in New York. 

IOWA. Iowa is mainly an agricultural 
State, and much interest and enterprise are 
shown in devising and carrying into effect the 
best methods of developing its natural re- 
sources. There is an Agricultural Association 
and a Horticultural Association which hold 
annual conventions, and have fairs for the 
exhibition of products. Much is done also to 
attract settlers to the State. Grants of public 
land to the State for internal improvements 
and other purposes amount to 7,282,835 acres. 
A large portion of this territory remains undis- 
posed of. The State Board of Immigration has 
prepared and circulated, in various languages, 
a large number of pamphlets, setting forth the 
advantages and attractions of the State, and 
liberal responses are anticipated in the shape 
of thrifty and industrious settlers from various 


countries in Europe. 


The finances of the State are in an excep- 
tionally good condition. The entire debt, ex- 
clusive of the bonds issued to the school-fund, 
is $300,000, which falls due in 1881, but will 


probably be liquidated before that time, At 
the beginning of the fiscal term of two years, 


which ended on the 4th of November, 1871, 
there was a surplus in the public Treasury of 


$286,160.16, and the receipts during that time 


amounted to $1,769,522.91. The expenditures 
for the same period were $1,978,842.23, which 
left a balance in the Treasury of $81,840.84. The 
entire amount of money raised throughout the 
State by taxation for general and local pur- 
poses, in the year 1870, was $9,371,685.70, and 


the total valuation of property upon which it 


was based was about $300,000,000.. The reve- 
nue received from railroads during the fiscal 
period of two years was $292,877.14, of which 
$90,171.88 was retained in the State Treasury, 
and the rest distributed to the counties through 
which the roads run. The Federal Govern- | 
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ment has paid to the State $952,741.27 for ex- 
penses incurred in raising troops during the 
recent war, and claims remain, not yet allowed, 
amounting to $116,874.89. The amounts asked 
for by the various public institutions, for the 
two years ending November 2, 1873, are: 


Hospital for the Insane, at Independence...... $200,000 
Hospital for the Insane, at Mount Pleasant, im- 
provements and contingencies.............. 27,000 
New capitol.........sesecsenees yp JUSS .000 
Asylum for the Blind, addition to building..... 100,000 
Institution of Deaf.and Dumb.............-..-. 10,000 
Institution of Deaf and Dumb, wing to building. — 100,000 
Penitentiary improvements. ....6...-+0-+see ees 12,000 
y jabvatheee § enlargement... ....6-cesesecnsecee 4,000 
Agricultural College buildings and- improve- 
SGT BRE RRR, = AN eA ES hee ee 100,009 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, buildings and re- . 
RPEBGELT E  U AOI alele Habe 15,000 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, libraries..:........ 700 
FRELOUIN HCN OORG vais ia kn'd p> abc's cninidemedicie swie'vine "5,000 
Board Of FNMA Gravion 7.56 ois 0105 oie vle's vino s 0.00 f 
State Historical Society...........s.seseeeres 4 6,000 
MEET cea icc resh ec cutat srs becete ses - $1,009,700 


The Insane Asylum at Independence is not 
yet completed, and it will be some time before 
it is ready for the reception of patients, : The 
outlay upon the buildings, since the report of 
1869, has been $281,551.44.. The asylum at 
Mount Pleasant had 510 patients under treat- 
ment on the 4th of November, 1871. The cur- 
rent expenses of the institution, during the pre- 
ceding two years, were $217,679.32, and $40,- 
275.62 had been expended in additional grounds 
andimprovements. The Institution for the Ed- 
ucation of the Blind, at Vinton, had 120 pupils 
in its charge during this term of two years, and 
its expenses were $49,007.37. The Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb first occupied its new 
- building at Council Bluffs in December, 1870, 
and had at that time 91 pupils. The whole 
number for the term of two years was 119, 
and the expenses amounted to $12,914.18. 
The State Penitentiary, at Fort Madison, had 
273 inmates on the first of November, an in- 
crease of 61 in two years. The cost of main- 
taining the institution during the two years 
was $64,139.77, but. only $2,127.59. of this was 
drawn from the State Treasury, the rest being 
derived from the proceeds of the labor of the 
prisoners. ‘The Penitentiary will have to be en- 
larged, or a new one built in the course of the 
-nexttwo years. There were 85 inmates in the 
Reform School on the 1st of November, an in- 
crease of 45 in two years. The expenses of 
the school, including payment of a note given 
in the previous term, were $28,112.20. The 
trustees of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home have 
under their charge three institutions: one at 
Davenport, one at Cedar Falls, and one at 
Glenwood. During the two years 1,128 chil- 
dren enjoyed the benefit of these homes, and 
at the close of the term there were 718 under 
their charge. The State contributes $10 per 
month for each orphan actually supported, and 
during the last fiscal term this charge upon the 
Treasury amounted to $183,400. The entire 
expense of the institution was $211,324.67. - 

The common-school system of the State is 
quite complete and efficient. There are 1,594 
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school districts and 7,841 schools, an increase 
of 132 districts and 841 schools in two years. 
There are 461,258 youths in the State, of 
school age, of whom 342,440, or 744 per cent., 


‘were enrolled in the schools, the average at- 


tendance being 211,726. The value of school- 
houses and apparatus is $6,916,490.15, which 
shows an increase of $1,541,947.66, or about 
29 per cent., since the last preceding reports. 
The school-fund amounts to $3,161,483.01, 
from which an income of $464,467.38 was de- 
rived during the two years. 

‘The State University, at Iowa City, is in a 
flourishing condition. The Agricultural Col- 
lege graduates its first senior class, numbering 
80, in 1872. The whole number of students 
in 1871 was 200, which filled the entire capa- 
city of the institution with its present build- 
ing, but extensions are in progress which will 
furnish accommodations for fifty more. The 
income of the institution, which is derived 
mainly from the endowment made in public 
lands by Congress, amounts to about $35,000 
per annum. The farm on which the college 
is located comprises 730 acres. The necessary 
expenses of each student amount to about 
$160 a year, while some of them earn from 
$100 to $120 by their work on the farm. The 
course of study includes mental and moral phi- 
losophy, mathematics, physics, and mechanics, 
chemistry, botany, engineering, and military 
tactics, and practical agriculture and horticul- 


ture. 


The corner-stone of a new capitol building 
was laid at Des Moines on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, and considerable progress has been made 
in laying the foundation. An appropriation of 
$150,000 was made for this work by the last 
Legislature, of which nearly $120,000 have 
been already expended. 

Great progress has been made in the con- 
struction of railroads in the last three years. 
At the beginning of 1869 there were 1,448 
miles in the State, and now there are over 3,000 
miles in operation. The value of railroad prop- 
erty is estimated at $80,000,000, or about one- 
eleventh of the value of all the property in the 
State. The entire line of railroad from Du- 
buque to Sioux City, and of its Téte des Morts 
branch, has been completed, as well as the Mc- 
Gregor and Missouri River Railway to Algona, 
and the Des Moines Valley road to Fort Dodge. 
In addition to these, the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Minnesota Railroad is now in oper- 
ation from Burlington to Nora Springs, in 
Floyd County. The Central Railroad of Iowa 
has been extended on the south to Albia, and 
on the north to Northwood, Worth County. 
The St. Louis & Cedar Rapids Railroad is 


completed to Ottumwa, making a direct route 


from that city to St. Louis. The Burlington 
& Southwestern Company has built’ a line 
from Fort Madison to Bloomfield, connecting 
at the former place with Burlington, and at 
the latter with Moulton... The Chicago, Rock 


Island & Pacific Company has extended its 
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road from Washington, through the counties 
of Jefferson, Wapello, Appanoose, and Wayne, 
into the State of Missouri, and through that 
State to Leavenworth, Kansas. The Burling- 
ton & Missouri River Railroad. Company has 
built a branch from Red-Oak Junction, in Mont- 
gomery County, to Hamburg, in Fremont 
County, a distance of thirty-nine miles. The 
Davenport & St. Paul Railroad has been built 
from the first-named city to Maquoketa, in 
Jackson County, a distance of forty-three miles, 
and to Wyoming, in Jones County, a distance 
of fifty-three miles. The Iowa Midland Rail- 
road is in operation from Clinton, oia Maquo- 
keta, to Anamosa; and the Sabula, Ackley & 
Dakota Railroad is built from the former place, 
through Jackson and Clinton Counties, to Ox- 
ford Mills, in Jones County, a distance of some 
fifty miles. A road from Des Moines to Mil- 
waukee is in course of construction. 

The political canvass of the year was attend- 
ed with very little excitement, there being no 
special question at issue, and it being certain 
from the start that the Republicans would 
carry every thing before them. The Demo- 
cratic Convention was held at Des Moines on 
the 14th of June, when the following nomina- 
tions were made: for Governor, J. O. Knapp, 
of Van Buren County; for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, M. M. Hamm, of Dubuque; for Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, E. M. Mumm, 
of Lee; for Judge of the Supreme Court, John 
F. Duncombe, of Webster. The principles and 
policy of the party were set forth in the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


Resolved, That we recognize our binding obligation 
to the Constitution of the United States, as it now 
exists, without reference to the means by which the 
same became the supreme law of the land. 

Resolved, That we will faithfully support the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it now exists, and 
that we demand for it a strict construction, so as to 
protect is 4 the rights of States and individuals, 

Resolved, That we cherish the American system of 
State and local governments, and that we will for- 
ever defend the same against centralized Federal 


ower. 

R Resolved, That universal suffrage having been es- 
tablished, should now be coupled with its twin meas- 
ure, universal amnesty. 

Resolved, That we denounce all riotous combina- 
tions and conspirators against law, and demand that 
the same be suppressed by the proper authorities, 
and that the Federal power ought not to intervene 
unless such intervention is demanded by the State 
authorities. 

Resolved, That the proposed annexation of the 
Dominican Republic meets with our earnest opposi- 
tion, partly on account of the character of its mongrel 
population, and of their unfitness to become American 
citizens, but more especially on account of the cor- 
rupt motives in which that measure had its incep- 
tion, and of the reprehensible means by which it was 
sought to be consummated. 

Kesolved, That while we have a tariff on imports 
it must be regulated with an eye single to revenue, 
and not with a view to what is pois which is 
only another name for the legalized plundering of 
one industry to bestow favors upon another, and that 
the recent election to the United States Senate, by 
the Legislature of Iowa, of aman wholly and openly 
committed to a protectional tariff, demonstrates that 
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the party in power are in antagonism to the great 
agricultural ditaroata of the State iti 
Sresolved, That the profligate corruption and wan- 
ton extravagance which pervade every department 
of the Federal Government; the sacrifice of the in- 
terests of the laborer to aggrandize a handful of aris- 
tocrats ; the wicked Sapeiyaom of the people of their 
rightful heritage in the public lands, which have 
been made a gift to railroads and other monopolists ; 


the payment of more than ihe millions premium 
during this Administration of President Grant on 


Government bonds payable at par; the maintenance 
at an annual cost to the people of nearly thirty mill- 
ions of an unconstitutional, oppressive, and extor- 
tionate system of banking whereby money is made 
scarce, and interest high, are abuses which call for 
wise and thorough remedies. vere 
Resolved, That we are in favor of strict economy, 
and of a large reduction of the expenditures of the 
Federal and State governments, of civil service re- 
form, of the collection of the internal revenue by State 
authorities, and the return to honest labor of the 
myriads of tax-gatherers who afflict our land and eat 


up its subsistence, and of the speedy trial, econvic- 


tion, and punishment of the thieves who have stolen 
the taxes paid by the people. 

Resolved, That we reject the idea of repudiation of 
the national debt, and believe it to be the duty of 
the Government to pay, according to law, and in 
lawful money, all of its liabilities. 

Resolved, That it is a flagrant outrage on the rights 
of the free laborers and mechanics of Iowa that the 
labor of penitentiary convicts should be brought into 
conflict with theirs, and that it is the duty of the 
next Legislature to enact such laws as will certain] 
and effectually protect them from such unjust an 
ruinous competition, 

Resolved, That section two, article eight, of the 
constitution of Iowa, which declares that the pro 
erty of all corporations for pecuniary profit shall be 
subject to taxation the same as that of individuals, 
should be rigidly and strictly enforced, and that, by 
virtue thereof, we demand that railroads and railroad 

roperty shall be taxed, just as the Proper of the 
‘armer and mechanic is taxed, and we affirm.the right 
of the people, by legislative enactment, to regulate 
and control all corporations doing business within 
the borders of the State. 

Resolved, That with the watchword of *‘ reform,’’ 
we confidently go to the country; that we believe 
the interests of the great body of the people are the 
same; that, without regard to past political associa- 


tions, they are the friends of free government; that 


they are equally honest, brave, and patriotic, and we 
appeal to them, as to our brothers and countrymen, 
to aid us to obtain relief from the grievous abuses 
which wrong and oppress every one, except the 
wrong-doers and oppressors themselves, 


The first five resolutions were adopted unan- 
imously without discussion. The sixth, sey- 
enth, and twelfth, met with some opposition, 
but had a large majority of voices in their 
favor. A resolution in favor of a judicious 
liquor license law was offered, but afterward 
withdrawn. Suis 

The Republican Convention met in the same 
city, just one week later, on the 21st of June, 
and made nominations as follows: For Goy- 
ernor, Cyrus ©. Carpenter, of Webster; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, H. 0. Bulls, of Winne- 
shiek; for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Colonel Alonzo Abernethy, of Crawford; 
for Judge of the Supreme Oourt, J. G. Day, of 
Fremont. The last was a renomination, and 
was unanimous. 
adopted without opposition, a brief debate 


— 


The following platform was — 


——— 


~ 
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occurring on the resolution relating to the 
tariff : 


Resolved, That we refer with pride to the history 
of the Republican party, and congratulate the ne le 
of this country upon its successful career. It has 
given to the poor man a homestead ; it has abolished 
slavery and established manhood suffrage, crushed 
treason, given us vast lines of continental railways, 
settled the doctrine of the right of expatriation, 
maintained the honor, integrity, and credit of our 
nation. It has vindicated the Monroe doctrine by 
preventing foreign powers from interfering with the 

overnments on this continent, and to perpetuate it 
in power is the only safe guaranty for peace and 
prosperity in the future. 
‘Resolved, That we heartily congratulate the coun- 
try upon the settlement of our vexed and dangerous 
controversies with the Government of Great Britain, 
and especially upon the just and Christian spirit 
and manner in which these controversies have been 
settled. 

Resolved, That, while we cordially favor a just and 
reasonable degree of protection to all branches of our 
American industry against injurious foreign compe- 
tition, we are unalterably opposed to any system of 
legislation which favors one section of the country, 
or one department of industrial enterprise, at the ex- 
pense of another, and therefore advocate such pro- 
tection only as a fairly-adjusted revenue tariff will 
afford. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a uniform system 
of taxation, so that all property within the limits of 
the State, whether of individuals or companies, for 

ecuniary profit, shall bear its just share of the pub- 

ic burdens. F 

Resolved, That, believing that all corporations domg 
business within the limits of this State are rightfully 
subject to the control of the people, we are in favor of 
80 providing by proper legislative enactments as to 
effectually prevent monopoly and-extortion on the 
part of railroad and all other companies. 

Ztesolved, That we are in favor of extending the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty to the human 
race, everywhere, and therefore, whenever it shall 
be made manifest that the people of San Domingo 
desire annexation to the United States for the pur- 
pose of enjoying the benefits which such relation 
would afford them, we shall favor the earnest and 
intelligent consideration of this question by the 
treaty-making power of the Government. 
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Resolved, That, as agriculture is the basis of the 
material interests of this State, we recognize its pre- 
eminent claims for support, by legislation or other- 
wise, as may be necessary to secure the full develop- 
ment of our highly-favored State. : 

Rssolved, That we ure in favor of such a modifica- 
tion of our revenue system as will, at as early a day 
as possible, relieve the pressure of our internal reve- 
nue laws, and reduce, as far as practicable, the ex- 
pense of collecting these taxes. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve and earnestly 
indorse the eminently wise, patriotic, and economic: 
Administration of President Grant, and heartily com- 
mend. it to the favorable consideration of the coun- 


try. 

Tenotned: That we are opposed to any system or 
plan of sepa public lands to railroad or other 
corporations without ample provision being made 
for securing their speedy sale at moderate prices, 
and occupancy upon fair and liberal terms by any 
a8 all who desire to purchase and settle upon 

em, 

Resolved, That we are in favor of an economical 
and judicious management of the affairs of the State, 
and with this view we indorse the present adminis- 
tration of the State Government. 

The election resulted in the choice of the 
Republican ticket by large majorities. The total 
vote for Judge of the Supreme Court was 176,- 
848, of which Day received 108,801, and Dun- 
combe 67,547, which gives the former a major- 
ity of 41,348. The Legislature of 1872 consists of 
42 Republicans and 8 Democrats in the Senate, 
and 78 Republicans and 22 Democrats in the 
House, or 120 Republicans and 30 Democrats 
on joint ballot—a Republican majority of 90. 
Three amendments to the constitution pro- 
posed by the preceding Legislature came be- 
fore this body for approval or rejection, before 
being submitted to a vote of the people for 
final ratification. One of these proposes to 
remove the restriction to the right of suffrage 
to male citizens only, and the other two will, 
if adopted, remove all disqualifications for hold- 
ing seats in the General Assembly on account 
of either sex or color. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION. 
COUNTIES, Assessed value of Taxation, not 
property. national. 
Aggregate White Colored. Native. Foreign 
AAP is basta. Soa Mee ee 8,982 3,981 1 8,678 304 $2,200,178 $40,558 
AGRINS ci06<s29 G60 Nardas is 4.614 4,590 24 4,337 277 1,224,319 23,941 
Allamakee........ aeewe es 17,868 17,860. 8 11,765 6,103 2,300,019 91,722 
Appanoose, eds 16,456 16,421 85 16,111 845 8,179,748 5,796 
Audubon.......... Perey 1,212 1,211, 1 1,103 109 1,072,563 14,803 
BODLOD.. ccs ep cesesctey os 454 430 24 18,849 8,605 4,570,779 121,960 
Black Hawk ii. .32i 75.0... 21,706 21,688 18 17,950 8,756 4,531,422 167,870 
BOGIOT «00 55:5 « stiaoun thas . 14,572 12 11,676 2,908 3,629, 104,874 
BIVOMO?. 554100 sacar ekee ae 12.528 12,510 18 10,056 2,472 2,122,246 61,130 
BUCHANAN. «oie viereadisbie es 17,034 17,025 9 14,402 2,632 4,116,615 112,464 
Buena Vistas: assess. 1,585 1,585 1,181 404 608,374 26,564 
RRL ONG, oo a Soft sc aS Wane es 9,951 9,951 Je 8,527 1,424 — 2,229,415 119,752 
REMC ch ioacc scans coreg er? 1,602 1,602 4 1,348 254 962, 31,680 
RUPP « 632 VE ath wise 2,451 2,451 oe 2,134 317 1,698,937 65,569 
OBES uae. d ain clale o'd os ov see o ee 5,464 5,459 5 4,699 765 2,104,176 51,659 
Te 32 ons Sane ate 19,731 9,689 42 17,389 2.342 5,757,886 109,181 
Cerro Gordo........ Pe sale 4,722 4,718 4 3,767 955 1,788,974 59,234 
Ciierokee: iy. F255. tae 1,967 1,961 6 1,600 367 323,575 19,384 
Chickasaw .........+..+ 10,180 10,177 3 8,039 2,141 1,849,147 69,680 
MATOS eo sretinles cides 8,735 8,709 26 8,462 273 2,344,706 7,788 
CUNY is aca. 08 bp ait Said Sia ale 4 1,523 1,523 os 1,304 219 317,172 18,884 
MINS Soe aa sie ee = 98 27,771 27,744 27 19,250 8,521 5,650,976 212,772 
CIOL ec ecsscose sess 85,857 85,226 131 24,700 10,657 8,083,075 178,052 
: 2,530 2,529 z 1,970 560 1,732,210 49,6385 
12,019 11,994 25 11,139 880 8,701,218 88,567 
15,565 15,535 30. 15,023 542 8,587,939 87,374 
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CENSUS OF 1870—( Continued). 


POPULATION, ; 
COUNTIES, Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
Aggregate. White. . |. Colored. Native. Foreign. ey Eee 
Decatur... nae Deb bed 12,018 11,977 41 11,654 864 222,080 7 051. 
Delaware.......+++++- veel 17,482 17,411 21 14,305 8,127 FF 08 O18 18,040 
Des Moines........ Ris Wes, 27,256 27,029 227 20,537. 6,719 4,750,841 167,955 
Dickinson............. ri 1,389 1,389 | - i 1,196 193 ‘121,568 | - ‘ 
88.969 38,5802 167 257405 13,564 9,703,598 | 224 
3 1,389 3 990 192,767 8, 
16,978 16,903 70 14,116 2.857 8,350, ‘108,141 
10,768 10,765 3 8,965 1,803 2,307,7 f 
+738 4 5 _ 8,814 1,541,361 9,695 
11,174 11,114 60 10,589 585 8,042,675 "2.996 
4.627 4,62 3 4:231 396 "299'840 5,779 
6,399 6, Re 4,550 1,849 1,837,344 41,814 
4,061 7,056 5 6,623 * 438 2,456,581 62,079 
6,055 6,052 3 4931 | 1,194 1,687,896. 42'638- 
999 5 863 136 948,774 805 
18,684 13,651 83 11,903. 1,781 2,698,444 88,773 
8,931 9 1 8,010 921 2,904,275 [7,091 
21,468 y 483 19,752 LWL i 4,911,434 a 
3283 6,270 12 4,823 1,459 1,426,727 45,154 
2,596 2,596 =i 2,090 506 628,092 45,088 - 
2 226 ds 208 18 1,943,956 21,642 
-. 16,633 - 11 12,842 3,802 3,880,744 7,423 
22,619 22,594 25 17,197 5,422 4,527,515 | 96,122 
22,116 22,047 69 20,421 1,695 - 5,643,502 141,885 
17,839 17,786 53 15,825 . 2,014 8,540,568 76.043 
24,898 24, 98 18,573 6,325 6,358,424 172,227 
19,731 19,699 82 * 16,766 2,965 4,611,771 115,761 
i 19,431 _ 8 17,852 1,582 8,530,576 85,850 
8,351 8,351 oie 2,780 571 663,947 83,921 
87.210 35,647 1,563 28,409 8,801 9,135,286 _ 255,764 
28,852 f 48 25,394 8,458 8,001,716 258,874 
12,877 12,818 59 11,766 1,111 8,141,945 £9, 
i 10,357 81 9,817 2,580,809 57.773 
221 221 . 1 AO4. T's : agente PM Oak rs e Px 
13,884 13,881 3 138,221 3.682.975 . 102,941 
22,508 2,358 T50 21,091 1,417 5,704,368 123,525 
24,400 86 21,731 2,705 4.566,877 i 
17,576 17,536 40) 15,463 8,913,883 128,763 
8,718 8,713 5 4,784 2,187,802 57, 
9,582 9,581 1 4,190 2,392 2,035,384 83,703 
3,654 8,612 42 8,077 1,719,530 61,514 
12.724 12,675 49 11,575 1,149. 8,007,408 (069 
Montgomery.......ss0«. 5,934 5,921 18 5,258 676 1,150,458 . 47.420 
Muscatine veden vee Se cite 21,688: 21,525 163 17,449 4,239 6,945,710 153,975 
O’Brien ........ Git ohel 715 409 6 649 66 316,995 11.410 
EM a had pvbaates oon 9,975 9,822 153 9,335 2,457,124 %4,752 
PAI AltO.,.'. s5.c0a0saes 1,336 1,336 989 347 842,976 22,755 
ect fe Farebee poked s vase in ‘ > agen ye ; peas ne 
olk....... aes eeeve|’ ST QBT 27,554. 8,913 7,517,312 ; 
Potawatamie .........+.. 16,893 16,725 168 13,070 823 884,476 167,462 
Poweshiek..........2.+.+ 15,581 15,502 "9 13,956 1,625 8.914.498 
Ringgold................ 5.691 5.686 5 5.401 Q 1,542,390 33,193 
Sae-n.te. nieiavé:nsd nena na aS 1,411 1,410 1,247 164 1,194,467 98,579 
BCOUG ce ity oe creates ed scabs 88,599 38,353 246 24.071 14,528 8,920,146 236,611 
SHED eiacnsa ss vlny sans oop 2,540 2,584 6 2,187 353 1,661,949 54,601 
ae hie atin: bie AA Sree neem 576 576 ; 892 184 886, 12,089 
DEV cers cestesveeeecerhs 11,651 11,649 2 9,642 2,009 2,490,613 166 
LOM os dacse pees rae akin 16,131 16,086 13,296 2,835 4,459,201 118,517 
ae aR aia nig k's MASTER E he 6, end 101 io Lee yest : 4 
Rauehe etd alate Gish bs ig “6, 5 565, 2 0, 
Van Buren........ Walvis: 17,672 17,461 211 16,746 926 6,016,586 79,420 
Wapello........ Biacacte : 92/153 193 20/1 2,178 5,684,386 141,920 
Warren......... Rinna’ > vs 17,980 17,899 81 17,252 728 4,382,816 145,212 
Washington,.........0+++ 18,952 18,899 53 254 1,698 4,852,306 188,772 
WAV ut ccccbscgebotes cs 11,287 11,286 1 11,001 286 2,321,387 49,296 
10,484 10,475 9 %,467 8,017 2,740,330 185,689 
1,562 1, 1 396 587,160 21,581 
23,570 23,545 25 13,811 9,759 8.205.887 92,07. 
6,172 6,119 53 " 1,519 2,408,251 101.578 
Ba 2892 2) x 1.799 1,093 870,253 18,768 
Wrightsc:..':sac dds bese a0 2,392 2390 2 : 1,053; 37,285 
Total for State.....! 1,191,792 | 1,185,979 | 5,762 | 987,735 | 04,057 | $902,515.418 | $9,055,614 


Included in the census are 8 Chinese and 48 $114,886,441; 2,967,548 pounds of wool were 
Indians. The tribal Indians are officially es- raised; 45,669 persons, 10 years old and over, 
timated at 800. The true value of property cannot write, of whom 20,965 are males, and 
was $717,644,750. The public debt, county, 24,704 are females. Of those 21 years old and 
town, city, etc., amounted to $7,508,635. The over who cannot write, 14,782 are white males. _ 
aggregate value of farm products, including ITALY, a kingdom in Southern Europe. 
betterments and additions to stock, was King, Victor Emmanuel, born March 14, 1820; 


ITALY. 


succeeded his father as King of Sardinia, on 
March 23, 1849; assumed the title of King of 
Italy, on March 17,1861.  Heir-apparent to 
the throne, Prince Humbert, born March 14, 
1844; married April 22, 1868, to Princess 
Marguerita of Savoy, daughter of the late 
Duke of Genoa, brother of King Victor Em- 
manuel; their son, Victor Emmanuel, Prince 
of Naples, was born at Naples, November 11, 
1869. The ministry, in October, 1871, was 
composed as follows: J. Lanza, President and 
Minister of the Interior; E. Visconti-Venosta, 
President.and Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. 
de Falco, Minister of Justice and of Public 
Worship; Lieutenant-General Ricotti Mag- 
nani, Minister of War; G. Sella, Minister of. 
Finances; Rear-Admiral A. Riboty, Minister 
of Marine; ©. Correnti, Minister of Public In- 
struction; M. Devincenzi, Minister of Public 
Works; E. Castagnola, Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, 
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revenue was estimated at.$266,101,027, expen- 
ditures at $296,770,085, showing a. deficit of 
$30,669,058, The interest on the public debt, 
payanie in 1871, amounted to $81,899,118. 

uring the period from 1869 to 1871 the ex- 
penditures and receipts of the kingdom were 
as follows: 


1869. 


Expenditures......| 187,696,915 
Receipts..........+| 158,241; 


Deficit..............| 84,455,681" 


. The receipts of the various railroads through- 
out the kingdom amounted, in 1869, to $17,- 
reise ; those of the telegraph-lines to $998,- 
47. ny 

After the incorporation of Rome with Italy, 
the kingdom was divided into sixty-nine proy- 
inces. The following table exhibits the area 
and population of each province, as well as of 
each of the large geographical divisions of the 


1870. 
211,743,393 
181,048,792 

30,694,601 


1871. 
296,770,085 
266,101,027 
30,669,058 


In the budget for the year 1871 the total country: | 
PROVINCES, Square miles, sy PROVINCES, Sqnare miles. Cee 
PIEDMONT AND LiGURIA. Districts, UMBRIA, 
Districts: BS. POrag iis i555 52 55 ce vig ees swine 8,719 513,019 
1, Alessandria.....4...... opike nes 1,951 645,607 
2. Cuneo (Coni)......2...,....08. 2,755 597,279 Toscana. 
3. Genova (Genoa)..2......00.06- 1.588 650,143 || 89. ArezZ0.... 0... ..eeeseeeeee v++|. 1,284 219,559 
6 SIR cde bla sssth 6 skin vinele <a 2,526 579,385 |/40. Firenze (Florence)............ 2.263 619,214 
5. Porto Manrizio ede uals 9 EE ph 467 121,330 41, Grosseto tometer eeeeresece eee 1,712 100,626 
6. Torino (Turin)............+- --| 8,965. | 941,992 ° Livorna (Leghorn).....e0++++. 198 Tas 
Total... .......eseeseeeseees __ 18.252 | "8,585,786 ||44" Pisa 2022) aso | 2as‘ogs 
SARDINIA. ; 45. Siena peseecccccecse eh oeceeny 1,464 193,935 
itOagtiarkes ss. 655 s6e cs ees eye 5,224 097 | MOtahsd:s taes ob noesedeins dices 8,606 1,826,234 
8 SASSALL. 00. c ee sees eee eeeenees 4,139 215,967 iia 
OSG N gic c5 cane Pane oe lee 9,363 . 588,064. |! 46, Roma (Rome) ....... at sewee|. > 4,582 729,859 
. LoMBARDY ABRUZZI AND Mouisz. 
Aj Bergamo......0+-+seseeeees 7 1,027 847,235. |/47. Abruzzo Citeriore.............| 1,105 827,316 
0, Brescia .........-.sseeeeeeeees 1,784 434,219 |/48. Abruzzo Ulteriore I....... eS ie 061 
TL. COMO. ...... ese dereeee esse ees 1,049 457,434 ||49. Abruzzo Ulteriore II.......... 2,509 309,451 
12. Cremona......... Be uh chain 670 | 285,148. ||50, Molise ........... 1,777 | 346,007 
13. Mantua......... 855 eee th gk wae ee Eo 5 betel: : —— 
1A. Milan ee 1,155 948, Total. ...., teen ener neeeeens 6,674 2,212,835 
road hid 1,285 419,785 CAMPANIA 
16. jae ata nt trg cranes sete] 1,258) 106, 51, Benevento...;....« desecosevees| 676. | .. 220,806 
OtAl....s-esererereseeerees| 9,083 | 8,261,000. |/52. Napoli (Naples)......... 2.2, 429 867,983 
53. Principato Citeriore.......... 2,116 
VENETIA. ! 54, Principato Ulteriore........... 1,409 855,621 
1%. Bellano.....4.5.. ey ee Jae 167,229 ||55. Terra di Lavoro............... 2,307 464 
804,762 POR OOP e eee Hee ee eee 
652 180°647 Total , 6,937 2,625,830 
938 808, APULIA, 
2,483 440,542 56. Capitanata........6sc.c0..000 F 2,954 812,885 
849 294, 57... Terradl Barks 2.68 82 Be. ee: 2,292 402 
1,102 816,493 58. Terra d’Otranto....... ek i eeye 8,293 447,982 
1,041 827,674 Total........ kv cel dices 8,539 | 1,315,269 
9,133 2,340,280 
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The army, on the peace-footing, consisted on 
September 30, 1870, of 183,441 men; on the 
war-footing, of 376,163; and, inclusive of the 
reserve, 519,630. | 

The navy, on January 1, 1871, consisted of 
21 iron-clad steamers, carrying 200 guns; 28 
screw-steamers, with 358 guns; and 25 side- 
wheel steamers, with 86 guns. The naval offi- 
cers were: 1 admiral, 1 vice-admiral, 10 rear- 
admirals, 36 captains of ships-of-the-line, 20 
captains of frigates of the first class and 30 of 
the second class, 80 lieutenants of the first 
class and 100 of the second class, 150 sub-lieu- 
tenants. 

The transfer of the seat of government to 
Rome was, according to a resolution passed 
by the Second Chamber, on December 13, 
1870, to have taken place on April 1, 1871; 
but, as the Government insisted on a longer 
delay, it was ultimately fixed for June 30th. 
The King intended to make his entry into Rome 
on January 10th, but a great inundation of 
the city gave him an oceasion to get here on 
December 31st. The National party of Italy 
was thereby much pleased, and a considerable 
portion of the Roman population received him 
with great enthusiasm. The King on the next 
day returned to Florence, but, at the close of 
January, the Crown-Prince took up his residence 
at Rome. The relations of the Government 
with the Pope remained unchanged, and all its 
offers for a reconciliation were firmly declined. 
The Government declared its determination to 
suppress all hostile demonstrations against the 
Pope and the clergy, but, on the other hand, it 
allowed the Romans to have their full share 
of the liberal legislation of Italy concerning 
religious affairs, Thus, on January 12th, the 
first Protestant church was opened within 
the walls of Rome, The attention of the Par- 
liament was chiefly occupied by the law relat- 
ing to the guarantees of the prerogatives of 
the Pope and the Holy See, and the relations 
of the state to the Church. A large party in 
both Houses opposed several clauses of the 
Government bill, as making too extensive con- 
cessions. The discussion was protracted until 
May 9th, when the Chamber of Deputies passed 
the bill after agreeing to all the modifications 
it had received in the Senate, where, on May 
8d, it had been passed by a vote of 105 to 20. 
The first part of the law relates to the rights 
and prerogatives of the Pope, and declares his 
person to be sacred and inviolable, and places 
crimes and offences against the Pope on a Jevel 
with those committed against the King. The 
law concedes to him royal honors, grants to 
him a precedence of honor, and the liberty to 
keep an unlimited number of guards for the 
protection of his person and palaces. His 
yearly dotation is fixed at 3,225,000 lire, the 
same sum which in the budget of the Papal 
States was fixed for the palaces, the sacred 
college, the priests and congregations, the 
Secretary of State, and the diplomatic agents. 
The palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran, 
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and the Castel Gandolfo, with all their appur- 
tenances, remain in the possession of the Pope, 
as a property inalienable and free from taxes, 
The libraries of these palaces were at first de- 
clared by the Chamber of Deputies to be na- 
tional property, but inalienable. The public 
officers are not allowed to enter the papal pal- 
aces, or the temporary residence of the Pope, 
except with his consent. The same rule ap- 
plies to the places in which a conclave or a 
council is assembled. The correspondence of 
the Pope with the bishops and the entire 
Catholic world is declared to be free, and that 
in all his residences he should have his own 
postal department and telegraph. All eccle- 
siastical institutions in Rome and in the sub- 
urban dioceses are declared to remain under 
his exclusive authority. In the second part 
of the law concerning the relations of the state 
to the Church, the Government renounces the 
right of the apostolical legation in Sicily, as 
well as the right of appointing, presenting, or 
proposing candidates for ecclesiastical offices 
which it has thus far held in virtue of con- 
cordats, laws, or traditions; but it makes this 
resignation dependent upon the condition that, 
with the exception of Rome and the suburban 
offices, the benefices must be conferred only 
upon Italian citizens. The bishops are de- 
clared to be released from the oath of fidelity 
to theKing. The “exequatur” and “ placetum 
regium ” are abolished for all acts and publica- 
tions of the ecclesiastical authority except those 
relating to church property. In ecclesiastical 
and disciplinary cases, no appeal is to be al- 
lowed from the Church authorities; on the 
other hand, however, no aid can be asked for 
the execution of ecclesiastical sentences from 
the secular power. Their efficiency before 
the civil law is subject to the decision of the 
proper court, and they are null and void if 
they are at variance with the law of the state. 

The Pope decidedly declined to recognize 
or accept the guarantee law. The financial 
question assumed an alarming aspect, and 
threatened to bring on a ministerial crisis, 
which, however, was finally averted when the 
Minister of Finances declared his satisfaction 
with the measures adopted for meeting the 
immediate wants of the Government. The 
Pope’s Jubilee, on June 16, 1871, gave occasion 
to various demonstrations of the Catholic world. 
His refusal to receive General Bertole Viole, 
who was charged with presenting to him the 
congratulations of the King, called forth a 
counter-demonstration on the part of the Na- 
tional party, which manifested itself in adorn- 
ing the entire city with tricolor banners. A 
solemn Je Deum, on June 21st, concluded the 
festivities. . 

On July 1st the seat of government was 
transferred from Florence to Rome. Simul- 
taneously with the ministers Lanza, Correnti, 
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ambassadors of Portugal, Greece, Brazil, Swit- 
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Rome. The French envoy withdrew until 
June 20th, and did not go to Rome. The hopes 
raised by this act in the Catholic world were, 
however, not fulfilled; and, though Thiers re- 
peatedly admitted that he disliked the national 
unity of Italy, he finally deemed it the best 
policy to appoint one ambassador to the King 
of Italy, and another to the Pope. The journey 
of the King of Italy from Naples to Rome, 
where he arrived on July 2d, was attended 
with great demonstrations. During the month 


JACOBS, Rey. Merancutnoy, D. D., a 
learned Lutheran clergyman, professor, and 
author, born in Southern Pennsylvania, about 
1806; died in Gettysburg, Pa., July 22, 1871. 
He was educated at Washington College (Penn- 
sylvania), and entered the Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Gettysburg about 1826. Af- 
ter completing his theological course, he taught 
for a time in the Academy at Gettysburg, and 
when Pennsylvania College was organized 
there, in 1832, he was one of its first profess- 
ors, and held his professorship until his death. 
He had, throughout these nearly forty years, 
preached almost constantly, and had a high 
reputation as a preacher. He was also a con- 
stant correspondent of the periodicals of the 
Lutheran Church, and with his colleague, the 
late Prof. Stoever, was for some years an ed- 
itor of the Quarterly Review of that Church, 
He was an accomplished belles-lettres scholar, 
and one of the most refined and polished gen- 
tlemen of his time. After the battle of Get- 
tysburg, Dr. Jacobs was very active in minis- 
tering to the wounded, and prepared subse- 
quently a narrative of the battle, with map, 
plan, and topographical descriptions, which is 
regarded by all who have read it as the best 
description of that battle ever attempted. His 
other works were mostly theological. 

JAPAN, an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
administration and the supreme executive 
power of the country are vested in the Mikado, 
or Tenno, as he is more properly called. The 
United States Government was represented at 
the imperial court, in 1871, by OC. E. De Long, 
minister resident at Yeddo. The area of the 
country, comprising Japan proper, and 8,850 
islands, which are its dependencies, is reported 
as follows: 


BY ENGELHARDT.|BY SIEBOLD. 
Square Miles, Square Miles, 
Japan, or Niphon, with 

ado, Oki, Awadsi, etc. 90.315 87,442 
AMMO ...02 4s. dee <s acsiepine 6,974 8,919 
Kiusiu and small islands.. 17,264 5,635 
Yesso and smail islands.. $1,147 535 
Eighty-nine BoninIslands} ——...... 122 
GUS partic hs os bes acs ti 8,699 1,606 
MASE Ge Wide SWios bis 4 149,399 141,259 
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of August several riots occurred in Rome, 
called forth by the opposition of the adherents 
of the temporal power to the new Government, 
and by counter-demonstrations of the National 
party. On September 17th the opening of 
the Mont-Cenis Tunnel was celebrated, an event 
of great importance for Italy, The financial 
condition of the kingdom, on the other hand, 
continued to be of amost embarrassing nature, 
and the new budget submitted by Minister 
Sella again showed a considerable deficit, 
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An educated Japanese, named Santo, has 
opened in Yeddo a school for the education of 
his countrymen in the German language. He 
is the owner of a printing establishment, and 
also keeps a book-store for the sale of cheap 
publications in the English and German lan- 
guages, many of which are republished by 
himself. English, French, and German, are 
taught in schools managed entirely by Japan- 
ese, English having rather the preference. 
Altogether, the avidity of the people for 
knowledge is extreme, and the attainments 
already made are considerable. It is asserted 
by one of the Yeddo papers that about five hun- 
dred of the more advanced and promising pu- 
pils at the Yeddo Government School have been 
sent to America, from time to time, to complete 
their studies in that country, and that the Gov- 
ernment has made an annual allowance to pay 
their expenses. In December, 1871, twenty- 
one young ladies, the daughters of Daimios, 
were sent to the United States to be edu- 
cated. 

The Government of the Tenno is in favor of 
the Sintoo form of religion, of which little is 
known by foreigners and less understood, 
while the late Government was Buddhist; the 
people, however, seem at present but little de- 
voted to either. The gorgeous Buddhist tem- 
ples are fast going to decay ;_ but few worship- 
pers are to be seen at the shrines, but few of 
their priests in the streets, and the magnificent 
suites of chambers attached to almost every 
temple are utilized by the Government accord- 
ing to its necessities, many being occupied as 
barracks, others as schools, It seems to be 
universally acknowledged by the more intel- 
ligent natives that the days of Buddhism are 
numbered. According to reports from Yeddo, 
in December, 1871, the Buddhist priests in the 
country were informed that their temples 
would be closed, and that they must enter the 
army as soldiers, or earn their living in me- 
chanical occupations. 

According to official sources, the population 
of Japan amounted, in 1870, to 34,786,321 ; 
the imperial family had 20 members; the 
families of the Daimios, 3,186; the Samurai, 
officers, scholars, and warriors, represented a 
population of 1,872,959; the Buddhist priests, 
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244,869; the Sintoo priests, 163,140; nuns, 
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Yeddo in the English, and one in the French 


6,711; peasants, traders, mechanics, 31,954,- language. 


821; beggars, 82,920; pariahs, tanners, etc., 
459,695. 
In 1871 three newspapers were published in 


The following table shows the number and 
nationality of the vessels entering the Japanese 
ports in 1870, as well as their tonnage : 


NORTH AMERICAN. ENGLISH, GERMAN, TOTAL. 
PORTS. : 
Ships. Tons, Ships, Tons. Ships Tons. Ships. Tons. 
Yokohama ........cc+0.- eth 146 232,369 818 178,390 128 66,416 422 536,662 
Hiogo sss cece twas steele 1870 126 200,226 146 64,493 38 13,095 341 289,373 
NSPRRAKE fas cece cesses. 1869) ? ? ? dj 30 0,000 850 214,604 
HaKOGadhs.isiisn dh ocie< sae (18095 21 25,996 39 17,078 13 4,785 87 50,392 
INIODRIG ciccucwscasaccs sc: (1869 ? ? ? ? ? ? 18 6,040 
PE OEOA ihe se ielculs stevia sidoclns 293 458,591 503 259,961 209 94,296 1,518 1,097,071 


The movement of commerce at the principal 
ports open to foreign nations was, in 1870, as 
follows: 


PORTS. Imports, Karte. | 

& Merchandise.. .| *7,966,675 *13,342,386 

Yokohama...... { = Precious met’ls| 8,891/694| 17,090,978 

: & Merchandise...} 8,028,687) 3,614,554 
Hiogoand Osaca { 3 Precious met’le| 2549,982 ri 

WNagpasaktvcd.ciceeises dee rees (1869)} 2,837,639) 1,872,531 

PAH OGRGI <b kaso tis dticw grav cite rast (3869) 496,908 813,246 
Niepata’.20.1 coo eee 1869)/ 495900] 232" 

Wotaliss tw dsctae> havabs' hdvomcet 41,262,485! 41,856,292 


On February 27th the residence of Hirosawa 
Hioski, a member of the highest board of Goy- 
ernment and one of the most distinguished and 
enlightened statesmen of Japan, was broken 
open by a band of armed men, who forced 
their way to the chamber where Hirosawa 
was sleeping, and cut him in pieces with their 
swords. His house stands in the heart of 
Yeddo, and within only a few rods of one of the 
guarded gates leading to the Mikado’s castle, 
but, as its grounds are extensive, the assassins 
succeeded in dispersing and escaping before an 
alarm could be given. 

The Government of Japan, at the beginning 
of the year, sent a mission to the United 
States, composed of the Imperial Prince Mits 
Fusimi; Mr. Mori, who is to represent Japan 
at Washington as chargé d’affaires; a secre- 
tary, assistant-secretary, and attaché of lega- 
tion; Mr. C. W. Brooks, Japanese consul at 
San Francisco; several attachés of the prince, 
and twelve students. The mission arrived in 
San Francisco on February 16th, and on March 
2d was presented at Washington to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mr. Mori is the 
first minister ever sent by the Japanese Govy- 
ernment to reside in a foreign country. 

The United States minister De Long, having 
received his credentials as United States min- 
ister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary, 
went to Yeddo on June 8th, where he had an 
interview with the Mikado, 

Another radical change in the Government 
of Japan was effected by a decree of August 
12th, by which the lands and troops of the 
Daimios throughout the country revert to the 
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Imperial Government, and the Daimios them- 
selves are placed upon a salary hereditary in 
their families. The decree, which was read to 
the Daimios assembled in the palace at Yeddo, 
in the presence of the Tenno, by the President. 
of the Council of State, is as follows: 

It appears to me that in the time of reformation, 
if it is our desire to aid and make our people happy, 
and to take an honorable position with respect to 
other nations, we should make the reality correspond 
to the name, to centralize the governmental power. 
I previously ordered the Haus ie feudal govern- 
ments) to send up areport of all their affairs, and 
appointed the Daimios to be Chihuagis (or govern- 
ors), and prescribed for each his duties. Having for 
several hundred years been hereditary rulers, some 
were satisfied merely with the name, and neglected 
these duties. How, then, can the people be made 
happy, or we take an honorable stand among the 
nations? I deeply lament this state of things, and 
now abolish the Haus (or feudal territories), convert- 
ing them into Kens (or imperial domains). In per- 
forming your duties, do away with all useless mat- 
ters; cleave to retrenchment, put off all unnecessary 
expenses, and abrogate all troublesome laws. 

o you, my servants, carry out this my mind. 

This political revolution, which transfers 
most of the rights formerly possessed by the 
Daimios to the Central Government, began in 
February, 1869, when four leading Daimios, 
Chosin, Satsuma, Hizen, and Tosa, published 
in the official gazette of the empire a mani- 
festo in which they declared: “‘ The lands that 
we have and the people we rule belong in 
reality to the Emperor. We have no right 
to usurp them from his possession, and we 
propose to give up those lands and that people 
over which we have hitherto ruled, and the 
imperial court will dispose of them as it may 
deem proper. It should also give direction in 
regard to all the property of the Daimios, and 
all affairs connected with legislation. The 
army and the navy should be under the im- 
mediate direction of the Emperor and his 
court. Then we shall find that the war has 
brought order out of chaos; that there is an 
agreement between word and deed, and we 
shall be able to stand well among the nations 
of the earth.” A majority of the other 
Daimios adhered to this declaration, thus pre- 
paring the new order of things, introduced by 
the above decree of the Tenno. According to 
the new regulations, the Daimios are to retain 
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one-tenth of their former revenue, while nine- 
tenths will be transferred to the Central Gov- 
ernment. The Government will appoint new 
provincial governors, who will be merely 
officers of the Central Government. All the 
Samurai (the class of those bearing two 
swords), who thus far had to be supported by 
the princes, will be dismissed within the next 
five years. In future, every one will be able 
to attain the dignity of a Yakonin (public of- 
ficer), and military service will be made ob- 
ligatory. Other reports from Yeddo, however, 
represent the Government of the Mikado as 
being now in truth a combination of a few 
powerful southern Daimios, acting in the name 
of the sovereign only for their own interests; 
every Daimio being aware that in relinquish- 
ing his rights he gives them in fact up toa 
ring of ambitious confederates, at the head of 
which is the crafty Satsuma, the Prince of 
Kagosima. According to these reports, several 
of the most prominent Daimios, among them 
the Daimio of Kanga, the wealthiest of the 
empire, have refused to recognize the revolu- 
tionary decree of the court. In December, 
1871, orders were issued by the war depart- 
ment to the former Daimios to transfer all 
arms and munitions of war to the Central 
Government. 

General Capron, late Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of the United States, received, in 
1871, and accepted a call from the Japanese 
Government to take charge of measures for 
the development of the large northern island 
of Yesso. This island is reported to be rich 
- both in soil and minerals, but is less known, 
even to the Japanese, than any other portion 
of the empire. General Capron, who with a 
small staff of scientific men arrived in Yeddo 
in August, was received with signal honors by 
the Japanese Government, 

The most important commission which has 
. ever left Japan, for America or Europe, started 
from Yeddo, on December 23, 1871. The fol- 
lowing is the list of the members of the embas- 
sy and their attachés and attendants: T. Iwa- 
kura, ambassador extraordinary (vice-president 
of his Imperial Majesty’s ministry); T. Kido, 
assistant ambassador (member of his Imperial 
Majesty’s Privy Council); T. Okubo, assistant 
ambassador (Minister of Finance); H. Ito, as- 
sistant ambassador (Assistant Minister of In- 
dustry); Y. Yamakuchi, assistant ambassador 
(Second Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs); 
T. Tanabe, First Secretary to Embassy; S 
Siwota, First Secretary; R. Ga, First Secre- 
tary; G. Fukuchi, First Secretary; ©. Wata- 
mabe, Second Secretary; J. Komatz, Second 
Secretary; T. Hayachi, Second Secretary; K. 
Nagano, Second Secretary; K. Kawadi, Third 
Secretary; K. Ikeda, Fourth Secretary; T. 
Ands, Fourth Seeretary; Nakayama, attaché 
to embassy (Vice-Governor of Hiogo); Yasube, 
attaché to embassy (Second Commissioner In- 
ternal Revenue Department); Wutermi, at- 
taché to embassy (first assistant to Governor 
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of Yokahama); Itatuge, attaché to embassy 
(assistant in Ceremony Department); Nomura, 
attaché to embassy (Chief Clerk of Foreign 
Office); Kume, attaché to embassy (Olerk of 
the Assembly); attendants. 

Besides the embassy proper, there are a 
number of commissioners from the several de- 
partments of the Japanese Government, whose 
duty it will be to collect information in respect 
to the conduct of similar departments of this 
and other governments. It will be seen by ref- 
erence to their titles and the offices they hold 
at home, that this is a more truly national com- 
mission than was ever before sent out from one 
nation of the world to the other nations. The 
following are the names of the commissioners 
and their attachés: Sasaki, Assistant Minister 
of the Judiciary, and four attachés; Hyacikuze, 
chief of imperial court, and one attaché; Ya- 
meda, one of the generals of the army, and 
one attaché; Tanaka, Commissioner of the 
Census, and five attachés; Tanaka, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, and five attachés; 
Hida, Commissioner of Ship-building Depart- 
ment, and two attachés;. Takasaki, commis- 
sioner from the Assembly, and one attaché. 

JELF, Rev. Ricnarp Wiiuiam, D. D., an 
English clergyman and author, late Principal 
of King’s College, London, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, born in London, in 
1798; died in Oxford, September 19, 1871. 
He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
graduating thence in 1820 with high honors, 
and was elected to a fellowship at Oriel, of 
which college he became tutor. In 1826 he 
was appointed preceptor to H. R. H. Prince 
George of Oumberland (afterward King of 
Hanover). In 1831 came a canonry at Christ 
Church, and in 1844 the Bampton lecture- 
ship, and the principalship of King’s College, 
London.. Dr. Jelf, although standing aloof 
from party politics, was in university matters 
a pronounced Conservative. He occupied a 
canon’s house in Christ Church, and voted 
with the majority at meetings of the Christ 
Church Chapter. He was the author of 
‘*Means of Grace” (the Bampton Lecture for 
1844); of a pleasant little pamphlet, called 
‘* Evidence of Unsoundness in Essays and Re- 
views; ” and of ‘Sermons Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical, preached abroad;” and also of a pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘‘ Grounds for laying before the 
Council of King’s College Certain Statements 
contained in the Theological Essays of the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice.” In private life he was 
deservedly popular. With his death the last 
of the sinecure canonries of Christ Church, 
Oxford, was relinquished. . 

JEWS. At the meeting of the Board of Dele- 
gates of American Israelites, which was held 
in New York on the 16th and 17th of May, 
twenty-eight congregations were represented, 
each by two delegates. The report of the ex- 
ecutive committee gives a full account of the 
efforts to improve the condition of their Jew- 
ish brethren in the various countries where 
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they are under the ban of the law or of popu- 
lar prejudice. The ready sympathy which the 
people of the United States showed for the 
Jews of Roumania when suffering from the 
massacre and the inactivity of the Govern- 
ment of that country in repressing the out- 
rages agdinst them, was mentioned with ap- 
preciation. When Mr. Peixotto (a Jew) was 
appointed consul of the United States at Bu- 
charest, a fund was contributed by his co-re- 
ligionists in the various cities of the Union for 
his proper support in his position. 

The sum of $6,686.06 was collected in aid 
of the emigrants from Western Russia, of 
which $2,165.82 were expended in assisting 
528 persons—90 families, consisting of 393 in- 
dividuals, and 135 single persons. 

The war between Germany and France, and 
the Communist disturbances at Paris, says the 
report, seriously interrupted the operations of 
the Universal Israelite Alliance, breaking its 
communications with the district organizations 
in France and throughout Europe, so that it 
was feared that the body would have to be com- 
pletely reorganized. But, after the conclu- 
sion of the war, the secretary of the Alliance 
at Paris issued a circular announcing that the 
operations of the society had not been sus- 
pended, although its resources had been greatly 
impaired. The Agricultural School, at Jaffa, 
Palestine, has continued to progress finely. 
The Normal School, at Paris, held its sessions 
regularly, notwithstanding the siege. 

The sum of $1,023.60 was contributed in aid 
of the Hebrews at Rome who were sufferers 
by the inundations of December, 1870. 

The subject of a higher Hebrew education, 
says the report of the Board, has not yet been 
satisfactorily settled. The number of students 
at Maimonides College continues small, and the 
congregations of the country evince very lit- 
tle interest in the movement. The incorpora- 
tion of the Board of Trustees under the laws 
of the State of New York was recommended. 

The subject of the organization of a He- 
brew Publication Society was considered at 
the meeting of the Board, and a proposition 
was approved to establish such a society as an 
independent body. The object of the society 
is the publication of approved standard works, 
both translated (from the Hebrew and the 
German) and original, and generally to supply 
in the English language information on Jew- 
ish history and literature. The society was 
organized at New York in October. Among 
the works which it is proposed to publish first 
are, the English Bible (a Jewish translation), 
Graetz’s *‘ History of the Jews,” and Geiger’s 
““ Gabrial.” 

The Jewish Rabbinical Conference (Re- 
formed Jews) met in Cincinnati, on the 6th 
of June. Dr. Htibsch, of New York, acted as 
president, and Dr. Lilienthal, of Cincinnati, 
as vice-president. Twenty-three congrega- 
tions were represented. A conimittee re- 
ported in favor of the establishment of a 
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Rabbinical Seminary, and the recommenda- 
tion was adopted, and the committee were 
instructed to report a more detailed course of 
study. A measure was adopted looking to 
the establishment of a Union between the 
Israelite congregations of America. It pro- 
vides that the first synod shall be called when 
twenty reformed congregations, with 2,000 
members, shall have joined the Union. The 
Conference decided upon the preparation of a 
prayer-book, from which all allusions to the 
return of the Jews to Palestine, and to the 
ideas of sacrifices, and of a personal Messiah, 
shall be omitted. Measures were adopted look- 
ing to the making of a more complete Sab- 
bath-school organization. ; 

A short time after the Rabbinical Con- 
ference adjourned, a protest appeared, signed 
by Dr. Adler and other persons of the ortho- 
dox party, against taking its action as repre- 
sentative of any branch of genuine Judaism. 
The principal points objected to were the utter- 
ance of the doctrine of an impersonal God in- 
stead of a personal one; the denial of the 
fact that Judaism teaches divine grace and 
mercy, and the pardon and forgiveness of re- 
pentant sinners, which seemed implied in the 
proceedings of the Conference; and the ap- 
pointment, on the committee for the prepara- 
tion of the prayer-book, of a person who has 
expressed disbelief in the efficacy of prayer. 

The Jews conduct fifteen free public schools 
in London for the humbler classes, where re- 
ligious and secular instruction is given, besides 
several boarding-schools for both sexes, and a 
number of ‘private schools. The Central Syn- 
agogue (orthodox) in London has among its 
members five members of Parliament, six bar- 
ons, two baronets, one knight, two aldermen, 
one member of the Royal Academy, and the 
new Solicitor-General. 

The Rev. Dr. N. M. Adler, chief Rabbi, 
making a pastoral tour through the provinces . 
during the year, extended his visit to Ireland, 
where there are but three Jewish congrega- 
tions—at Cork, Belfast, and Dublin. His visit 
created great enthusiasm. 

A Jewish theological faculty has been es- 
tablished, with the consent of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, at the Austrian Imperial Uni- 
versity. All are eligible as students in its 
classes who wish either to prepare for the 
office of rabbi, or who in general take an in- 
terest in Jewish learning. Jews as well as 
Christians are admitted to the lectures. The 
professors of the faculty, to the number of 
six, receive the title ‘Imperial Professors,” 
and are to teach Bible exegesis, Jewish his- 
tory, the Talmud, its commentaries, and the 
Semitic languages. The professors are appoint- 
ed by the curators. The course of study is 
calculated for six years. The salary of the . 
professors will be paid by the Government; 
the curators have to provide a library and to 
secure annuities for poor students. The seat 
of the faculty will be at Vienna, and it will 
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form a part of the university on an equal foot- 
ing with the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
faculties. 

The third Rabbinical Synod of German 
Israelites met at Augsburg, on the 11th of 
July. It was composed of about fifty mem- 
bers. Prof. Lazarus, of Berlin, was chosen 

resident. In his address, on taking his seat, 
he spoke in warm tones of the liberality dis- 
played by the Government—which he styled a 
“progressive Government ”—which no longer 
trampled on the convictions of its subjects, 
but respected conscience. He spoke of the 
necessity of amending the laws, formed thou- 
sand of years ago, so as to adapt them to the 
different circumstances of the present age. 
The purpose of the synod was to consult on 
such amendments, and propose reforms. 

_ Modifications were approved in many fea- 
tures of the marriage ritual. 
that the non-performance of all Jewish rites 
should not incapacitate a witness to the mar- 
riage act. A rule was adopted allowing wid- 
ows, with offspring of tender age from their 
first husbands, to marry within a year; ex- 
ceptional cases to be left to the discretion of 
the rabbis. The following declaration was 
adopted: The civil act of marriage is consid- 
ered valid, and is sanctioned by Israelites in 
all cases where it does not violate Mosaic law. 
But, for the promotion of godliness and faith, 
the subsequent religious ritual is recommended 
to all Israelites. The observance of the 


_ chalitza was pronounced unessential, and left 


optional. Riding to the places of worship, or 
on errands of benevolence, and for instruction 
or recreation, on the Sabbath, were declared 
permissible. Riding for business was pro- 
nounced not permissible. Organ-playing for 
religious purposes on the Sabbath was pro- 
nounced unobjectionable. A declaration was 
made that a boy born of a Jewish mother, and 
for some reason or another not circumcised, is 
nevertheless, and in keeping with the laws up- 
held and respected by Israelites, to be con- 
sidered a Jew, and to be treated as such in all 
matters relating to the ritual. 
-JOANSTON, Atexanver Kerru, LL. D., a 
British geographer and scientist, born at Kirk- 
hill, Scotland, in December, 1804; died at Ben 
Rhydding, Scotland, July 8, 1871. He was 
educated at the Edinburgh High School. He 
was intended for the medical profession, but 
after a time relinquished that purpose, and 
learned the art of engraving. His early 
predilection for geographical studies having 
increased with his years, he determined to 
make geography his profession, and to devote 
his whole energies to the prosecution of the 
absorbing pursuit on which he resolved to 
enter. His first maps were published in 1830, 
nnd resulted from a walking-excursion through 
the north of Scotland, which showed him the 
defects of existing maps. The improved series 
which he constructed was published in a tray- 
eller’s guide-book. Having joined his brother 
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William in an engraving and printing business, 
he directed it into the channel which his own 
tastes indicated. Dr. Keith Johnston’s first 
great work was his ‘“ National Atlas,” in folio, 
which was published, after five years’ incessant 
labor, in 1843. Most of the maps were pro- 
jected and drawn by himself, and nearly all 
the names written with his own hand. This 
work went through many editions, and secured 
for the author the appointment of Geographer- 
Royal for Scotland. The active duties of his 
profession led him to visit nearly every part of 
the European Continent, and also to travel ex- 
tensively in Egypt and Palestine. His jour- 
neyings made him a linguist of no mean order: 
he talked German and French with consider- 
able fluency, and read with ease in several other 
modern languages. He utilized these accom- 
plishments by drawing information from all 
available sources, but the writings of Ritter, 
Humboldt, and Berghaus, on physical geog- 
raphy, engaged his especial attention. Hum- 
boldt having expressed a wish for an English 
physical atlas, which would show the details 
of physical phenomena more clearly than 
the German edition, Dr. Keith Johnston re- 
solved to construct an atlas on the scale 


required. He visited Germany in 1842, for 


the purpose of collecting materials and making 
other necessary arrangements, and on his re- 
turn he laid his plans before the secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society. He received 
the warmest encouragement from the Royal 
Geographical Society, from Karl Ritter, and 
from Humboldt, and Dr. Johnston’s Atlas 
became essentially an original work. It was 
published in 1848, and was welcomed by all 
competent authorities, not only because it was 
a valuable contribution to the study of physi- 
cal geography, but because it embodied within 
convenient limits the results which had been 
secured by the observations of numerous sci- 
entific travellers on the geology, meteorology, 
climatology, and hydrography of the globe. 
The Geographical Society of Berlin having 
awarded its honorary diploma to Dr. Johnston, 
Karl Ritter, the president, took the opportu- 
nity of once more acknowledging the merits 
of the atlas. A second edition, with consider- 
able additions and improvements, was published 
in 1856. At least 2,500 copies of the atlas 
were sold, and the great object of the author 
in advancing the educational interests of geog- 
raphy was secured. The expression of appre- 
ciation by scientific authorities was not long 
delayed. Berlin was not alone in determining 
to do honor to the great geographer. The 
Royal Society of Edinburgh spontaneously 
conferred on him the honors and privileges of 
fellowship; while the leading geographical so- 
cieties of Europe, America, and India, elected 
him to honorary and corresponding fellow- 
ships. The University of Edinburgh also, 
after the lapse of years, gave him, in 1865, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, the 
highest honor of the kind that the university 
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could bestow. But his atlas was not the only 
great geographical work which Dr. Keith 
Johnston produced. In 1850 he published his 
“Dictionary of Geography,” a work upon 
which he expended three years’ arduous labor. 
This work has gone through ten editions, of 
1,000 copies each. Dr. Johnston also con- 
structed the first physical globe of the earth 
ever drawn, which was exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851, and for which he 
received the medal. After 1851 Dr. Johnston 
devoted much of his time to the production 
of four atlases of general, classical, physical, 
and astronomical geography, as well as a small 
elementary atlas. Of these works from five 
to thirty editions, of 1,000 volumes each, have 
been published. These works were con- 
structed for the purpose of popularizing phys- 
ical and other geography. In 1852 Dr. John- 
ston completed his chart of the geographical 
distribution of health and disease, in the con- 
struction of which the knowlege gained by his 
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early medical studies greatly assisted him. 
For this work the Epidemiological Society of 
London elected him a corresponding member. 
In 1855 he commenced his ‘‘ Royal Atlas of 
Modern Geography,” in which he may be said 
to have embodied the results of the arduous 
studies which he had prosecuted for a quarter 
of acentury. The late Prince-Consort took a 
deep interest in this splendid work, the prog- 
ress of which he carefully watched, and every 
sheet of which he criticised as it came out. 
During recent years Dr. Keith Johnston de- 
voted himself mainly to the publication of 
maps and other works for educational pur- 
poses. Only seven weeks before his death he 
received from the Royal Geographical Society 
of London the Patron’s Gold Medal, the 
highest honor they could bestow, ‘‘for his dis- 
tinguished services in the promotion of phys- 


_ical geography ;” but the intense devotion 


which won him the honor cut short his life 
soon after the reward was given. 
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KANSAS. During the year the floating 


debt of Kansas was reduced $182,481.02, leav- 


ing but $59,164.42 of State warrants out- 
standing, which are to be redeemed before 
the end of January, 1872; the funded debt 
was also slightly reduced; and the total lia- 
bilities were $190,237.54 less than those of the 
preceding year. During the fiscal year the 
Treasurer received $1,107,745.21, and dis- 
bursed $964,228.01, leaving a balance in the 
Treasury of $143,517.20, belonging to the sev- 
eral funds. The following is an exhibit of the 
liabilities and resources of the State at the 
close of the year: 


LIABILITIES. 

6 per cent. honds, funding Territorial debt.. $61,500 00 
6 per cent. bonds, refunding taxes........... 89,675 00 
% per cent. bonds, current expenses for 1861 

BHU IBGS. cu vawe ccc ead esses cae Vye seledete tele 204,090 00 
% per cent. bonds, internal improvement.... 70,600 00 
% per cent. bonds, capitol building........... 820,000 00 
% per cent. bonds, penitentiary building..... 269,000 00 
% per cent. bonds, Deaf and Dumb Asylum.. 15,500 00 
% per cent. bonds, Insane Asylum ........... 20,000 00 
% per cent. bonds, military.........sssscesees 846,000 00 
Outstanding State warrants........ Bt 3k 57,164 42 
Outstanding Territorial warrants...... ..... 7.142 %3 
Amount overpaid by counties, 1870.......... 2,086 85 

Wotaltiavilitieses se eA ES $1,403,069 00 
RESOURCES. 

Tax lovy for 187i: Gass foe 60d. sas acid ees $435,014 19 
Tax levy for 1870.......:.. clk k's suai arceve eed 66,778 07 
WAX TEVY FE LOM ye obese Cees vibes sowpecca's ence 36,336 
Pax levy far 1OGs (79s 6 Ss fu oa ids 34,051 84 
Tax levy fOvASiiins = ibevewsomiesi » Se'hps batae 82,772 89 
TAX -16VY 10F LONG sgyss ode on cic bac np'o.0 645 010 205 4,014 
Tax levy for IBG6. 0 ite coscs sect educedsceve des 18,806 47 
Tax levy: for;1064: aia. Ss shir da Hee iets view ie 9,031 %3 
Tax levy for 286s. sc cgecasintaw els sortase as yee 0,381 0 
Pax levy for 180s. ees va deep cssin Os vice sale ve v's 13,939 26 
Tax levy for IB6Lgt ina Stee). Vaca Besew iia 8,361 07 
Amountin Treasurys . oi ss sis4sisissiec soils viaiee 967 76 
Amount in Treasury, military fund .......... 7,918 10 
Sinking fund (invested in bonds)............ 00,500 00 
Sinking fund, cash balance....sseeeseveseees 9,747 20 
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Total resources... sees vvewes Fores ens $782,669 88 


The counties of Wallace and Cherokee have 
neglected or refused to pay their share of 
revenue to the State for several years, and 
asserting that the delinquency is the result of 
dishonesty or inefficiency, the Governor, in his 
annual message, at the opening of the Legis- 
lature of 1872, recommended the passage of a 
law providing means for a speedy removal 
from office of any or all county officers who 
fail to do their duty in the execution of the 
laws, and to supply their places by the appoint- 
ment of proper persons to serve until the next 
election. Under the present law, a dishonest 
or incompetent official can postpone a trial 
instituted for his removal, from time to time, 
until his term expires. Provision for a more 
summary proceeding, the Governor believes, 
would have a salutary effect in preventing un- 
lawful combinations and malfeasance, or ineffi- 
ciency, in office. 

The annual session of the Legislature began 
on the second Tuesday in January, and ended 
on March 7th. The legislation was mostly of a 
local character. The: bills passed numbered 
160. The most important ones of a general 
nature amended the act ‘‘to establish a code 
of criminal procedure ”’ so as to allow all per- 
sons accused of crime to testify in their own 
behalf; and amended the “dram-shop” law 
by providing for the allowance of damages 
against liquor-sellers for injuries caused by the 
intoxication of parties to whom they sold 
liquor, and also for holding the owners of 
buildings, in which liquors are sold, jointly 
responsible with the seller for damages, 


whether sold in violation of law or under 


license. Resolutions proposing amendments 
to the constitution, providing that no county, 
city, town, or municipal corporation, shall in- 
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srease its bonded debt beyond ten per cent. of 
its taxable property; and authorizing the 
State School Commissioners to purchase 
$50,000 of the University bonds of the city of 
Lawrence, were adopted.’ The question of the 
joint education of white and colored children 
was warmly discussed, but finally defeated. 

A new apportionment of the Legislature 
was agreed upon, on the basis of thirty-three 
Senators and ninety Representatives. Under 
this Leavenworth County will have the largest 
representation, three Senators and seven Rep- 
resentatives; Douglas County the next, two 
Senators and four Representatives; and Atchi- 
son Oounty will have two Senators and three 
- Representatives. Under the new census the 
State will be entitled to but two Representa- 
tives in the national House of Representa- 
tives, instead of three, as was expected. The 
two districts will be known as the North 
and South Kansas Congressional Districts, and 
will be separated by an imaginary line follow- 
ing, with slight variation, the Kansas River, 

The progress of education during the past 
year has been as rapid as the material develop- 
ment of the State, but it has by no means yet 
reached the whole people. Though the sta- 
tistics of 1871 show a large increase in the 
number .of public schools and the average 
daily attendance, over those of the preceding 
year, nearly two-thirds of the number of chil- 
dren, within the school age, residing in the 
State, still receive no instruction whatever. 
Compulsory education is strenuously advocated 
by the State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and is indorsed by the Governor. The follow- 
‘ing summary of education statistics for the 
year is compiled from the Superintendent’s 


report: 

Number of school-districts...............005 2,647 
McCrease fur the year. .. 0. sccsscorerece 579 
Total number of persons of school age...... 142,358 
crease for the year.........-..e.seeee 33,114 

Whole number of persons enrolled in public 
MOMOOLG so a1. at hsv enietebval sette bcnesk's Cagis 9,777 
Increase for the year,.........ecesscees 26,559 
myerage daily attendance in public school... 52,891 
ncreasé for the year... ....ccesesoscoee 13,490 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages............ $449,273 05 
Increase for the year........0-.sessecs 130,676 74 

Amount received on semi-annual dividend of 
State school money............0.seccceece $2,377 20 
Increase for the year...5.......00.-000e ,419 83 

Amount raised by district tax for the support 
of public schools: ........... aS ins wiv tw vik vite 261 69 
ncrease for the year.......cc.ccesseece 16,937 84 

Total amount derived from various sources 
TOF PUUMC SCROOIR Cosa cee ce eceey voccce te 1,074,946 09 
ncrease for the year. ......ccccccsccces 275,627 58 


The annual reports of the Chancellor of the 
State University and the President of the 
State Agricultural College are satisfactory ex- 
hibits of the growth of those institutions dur- 


ing the year. The average number of students 


in the former was 300, and in the latter 293, 
A new university building was completed dur- 
ing the year. In pursuance of an act approved 
March 2, 1871, the Regents of the Agricultural 
College have invested most of the permanent 
interest fund in school-district bonds, thereby 
doubling the income of the institution from 
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that source, and, at the same time, aiding in 
the development of the common-school system 
of the State. The college now has a farm of 
415 acres, 315 of which are under cultivation. 
The reports of the Principals and Boards of 
Visitors of the State Normal Schools at Leay- 
enworth and Emporia show that these insti- 
tutions are in a flourishing condition and doing 
highly important service to the State, in pre- 
paring a large number of young men and 
women for the vocation of teaching. The 
principal want at Leavenworth is said to be 
more adequate compensation for the members 
of the faculty; and at Emporia the great need 
is more room. 

Early in September the great enterprise 
known as the Pleasant Hill Railroad, projected 
in the winter of 1865-’66, was completed. 
This runs from Lawrence to Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
a distance of sixty-one miles. It is the joint 
work of a Kansas company chartered in 1868, 
as the St. Louis, Lawrence & Denver Railroad 
Company, and a Missouri company, incorpo- 
rated in July, 1870, as the Pleasant Hill & 
Lawrence Branch of the Pacific Railroad. The 
two lines were consolidated in November, 
1870, as the St. Louis, Lawrence & Denver 
Railroad, under the laws of Missouri and Kan- 
sas. The Kansas branch of the company re- 
ceived the following subsidies: From the city 
of Lawrence, $260,000 in bonds; Douglas Coun- 
ty, $125,000; Eudora Township, $15,000; John- 
son County, $100,000; Lexington Township, 
in Johnson County, $5,000; Olathe, $25,000. 
The Missouri branch received from Cass County 
$100,000; Pleasant Hill, $15,000. The road 
has been built almost entirely by means of 
these subsidies, amounting to $645,000. The 
total cost of its construction has been $1,745,- 
000, or, more properly, the contractors have 
received all the bonds voted and $1,000,000 of 
thirty-year first-mortgage bonds, and $100,000 
of second-mortgage bonds, making the above- . 
mentioned sum. Before its completion the 
line was leased to the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company for a period of thirty years, the 
lessees agreeing to pay during that time 53 
per cent. of the gross earnings of the road; 
and further stipulating that it shall never cost 
over thirty per cent. more for the transporta- 
tion of freight to Lawrence than to Kansas 
City. The great advantage of the road is, that 
it gives Lawrence a competing line to St. Louis, 
shorter than any other by sixteen miles. 

The continuation of the Leavenworth, Law- 
rence & Galveston Railroad—a link in the 
great chain of railroads from the suspension 
bridge, at Niagara, to the Indian Territory, and 
ultimately to Galveston Bay—from Thayer, a 
new town 110 miles south of Lawrence, to the 
southern boundary of the State, near or within 
the valleys of the Verdigris and Caney, was 
completed in the summer. The road is com- 
peting for the Texas cattle-trade, and it has 
been especially equipped with this end in 
view. The Independence branch of the same 
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railroad, extending from Cherryvale to In- 
dependence, and bringing a new and fertile 
country into direct connection with central 
points, was opened for business on the last day 
of December. 

Other important projects for the extension 
of the railroad system of the State are in prog- 
ress. One of the most important is the Waka- 
rusa Valley Railroad, to connect the city of 
Lawrence with the Osage coal-district and 
other coal-fields; and also to connect with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, run- 
ning south from Topeka, by the way of Burlin- 
game and Emporia, to the great central and 
southwestern districts of the State. Another 
important enterprise is a proposed ruilroad 
from Americus, in Lyon County, on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Topeka road, to the north 
boundary of Butler County, near the head of 
the Walnut River, with a branch along the 
Walnut to its junction with the Arkansas, 
near the State line. It is the intention of the 
projectors of the road to deflect all the trade 
of the rich southwest from Topeka and Atch- 
ison to Lawrence and Leavenworth. The 
Walnut Valley is acknowledged to be one of 
the finest in the State. Striking the State line 
at a point seventy miles west of Parker, this 
road, it is claimed, will be the great cattle- 
carrying road, as the cattle of Texas are most- 
ly in the western portion of that State. As an 
ultimate terminus, it could run to the Red 
River of Texas, the very heart of the cattle- 
region; and, extended still farther, could strike 
‘the line of the proposed Southern Pacific. 

In June the Supreme Court of the State 
rendered a decision on the long-pending and 
important question of the constitutionality of 
municipal aid granted to railroads and other 
public works by legislative authority, the 
agitation of which has extended throughout 
the State, affected the vital interests of the 
people, as such aid has been extensively 
granted and the bonds are widely circulated, 
and stayed the development of various rail- 
road projects. The court affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the act. The syllabus by the 
court is as follows: 

1. The question whether the Legislature possess 
aor oud to authorize counties to grant aid to rail- 
road companies by subscribing for stock therein, 
and issuing bonds in payment therefor, when it 
comes to the courts, is purely a legal question, and 
the courts have nothing to do with the wisdom or 
Pee such legislation. r 

2. The Legislature haye no inherent power, but 
all their power is derived from the people through 
the constitution of the State. 

8. The people, in their primary capacity, possess 
all the political power of the State, and may them- 
selves authorize counties to grant aid to railroad 
companies; or they may, if they choose, delegate 
this power to the Legislature, and allow the Legis- 
lature to grant such authority to counties, 

4, The Legislature cannot exercise any power re- 
tained by the people, or not delegated by the people 
to the Legislature. 

5. Where the provisions of an act are designed for 
the whole State, and every part thereof, such act has, 
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in contemplation of section 1, article 2, of the con- 
stitution, a uniform operation throughout the State 
notwithstanding the condition or circumstances of 
the State may be such as not to give the act any 
actual or practical operation in every part thereof. 

6. Section 8, article 11, of the constitution, which 

rohibits the State from ever being a party in carry- 
ing on any work of internal improvement, applies to 
the State in its sovereign corporate capacity, and not 
to the subordinate political subdivisions thereof. 1t 

rohibits the State as a State, and not counties, from 
being parties in carrrying on any works of internal 
improvement. ; 

7. There is no express provision of the constitu- 
tion which prohibits the Legislature from authoriz- 
ing counties from becoming stockholders in railroad 
companies, and issuing their bonds in payment for 
such stock, - 

8. All presumptions are in favor of the constitu- 
tional validity of a statute, and, before the courts can 
declare it invalid, it must clearly appear uncon- 
stitutional. 

9. The power of the Legislature to pass an act 
 bgees municipal aid to railroad companies must 

e found in the general grant of legislative power 
under section 1, article 2, of the constitution, which 
es: that the legislative power of the State shall 

e vested in the Legislature or not at all. 

10, At the time the constitution was framed the 
term ‘‘ legislative power” had a definite and precise 
signification with reference to this question, estab- 
lished by legislative, executive, and judicial con- 
struction, practice and usage, and the ts under- 
standing of the people through the United States; 
which general understanding and signification was 
that the term ‘‘ legislative power”’ included the pow- 
er to aoa municipal aid to railroad companies, and 
therefore, in the absence of any thing to the contrary, 
it must be presumed that the people of this State, 
when they framed their constitution, used said term 
with the signification generally given to it, and there- 
fore that they intended to give to the Legislature the 
power to pass acts granting municipal aid to railroad 
companies, 

11. If such was the intention of the people, the 
constitution must be so construed by the courts, and 
the courts have no power to amend it or change any 
of its provisions, or insert any new provisions in it, 
through the means of judicial construction or inter- 
pretation. 

12. The aid given to a railroad company is not 
strictly for a private purpose, nor wholly for a public 
purpose, though the object intended by the Legisla- 
ture is a public purpose. . 

18, The Government may accomplish a public pur- 
pose through the means of a private agency, a pri- 
vate individual or individuals, or a private corpora- 
tion. 

14, It is the ultimate object to be obtained which 
must determine whether a thing is a public or a pri- 
vate purpose. ia 

15. The ultimate object of the Government in 

ranting municipal aid to railroads is to increase the 
acilities for travel and transportation from one part 
of the country to the other, which object is in its na- 
ture a public purpose. she 

16. And if a railroad is made absolutely free for 
every one who choses to ride and transport goods 
upon it, it is still a public purpose, notwithstanding 
the Government may allow a (in other reaparts) pri- 
vate corporation to own and operate it, and to receive 
a compensation therefor, provided it is a road for 
which the Government exercises the right of eminent 
domain and retains the right to fix the compensation. 

17. Taxation is the most universal power pos- 
sessed by governments, being an incident and auxil-- 
iary of every other power, and may be resorted to 
whenever it is necessary to accomplish a public pur- 
poses or to carry out any other power granted to the 

egislature, 
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18. The localities along the line ofa railroad may tax-payers cannot complain, is, to allow the locali- 
be taxed to aid its construction and operation,ifthey ties to be taxed, the privilege of saying how much 
choose to take stock therein and issue bonds there- the benefit of the improvements is worth to them, 
to, and a fair rule of apportionment, of which the and for what amount they are willing to be taxed. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. 
COUNTIES. Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
property, national, 
Aggregate, White. Colored. Native. Foreign. 
Allen........ Sys 2 BRA 1,022 6,869 152 6,365 657 $1,408,948 $22,670 
AMAQRLRON. «eens casiensacd 5,220 5,108 112 4,782 438 1,944,065 24,855 
Atchison ...... Uicclh gals © ce ee 1,136 12,518 2,989 4,503,727 185,603 
BPLONs 46> ctadees Aija'idiae Beas CEL eae ee Bes! Teo pe obese 
Bourbon....... beech as 15,076 14,297 770 13,868 1,208 4,193,357 118,644 
Brown ... iain ciple 6,823 6,721 95 983 840 2,022,287 89,721 
BSUCION. 059 vo stis,e9 pe aad 3,035 3, 30 2,859 176 822,174 14,119 
Chase......... iedca «dees 1,975 1,969 1,796 179 884 27,49 

Cherokee.......5.....03. 11,038 10,899 134 10,443 595 912,318 24, 
RUBY Beldduiredwes eee sis: 2,942 2,932 10 2,057 885 474,712 12,153 
CHONG « sensu hien ses ahs 2,323 2,316 1,920 403 165,907 8,121 
Coffey ........ Digdes seagte 6,201 3,045 156 5,790. 411 1,844,148 25,197 
MEINE oo ok noiw'gisisin'nss 4 dine’ 1,175 1,175 1,094 BE POM R ears ets Tan. ae EY elaieie:« & 
RMIVIOR tips s oc.s cles sin'e'e be 8,160 8,158 7,579 581 9,877 
SLE Be ers a 5a 5,526 5,394 128 8,504 2,022 1,597,024 46,889 
DAGKINSOM 56. eee eee ss 3,043 3,026 17 2,176 87 1,322,377 43,140 
POI UIBIR sins o.s'e cabs vis c's 13,969 13,135 833 12,382 1,587 3,254,423 82,473 
PEUASIAG nites. aoces adic 20,592 18,232 2,352 17,786 2,806 6,851,728 115,952 
BUNS... ase. abe Me bldee-gcie 1,336 1,304 31 V79 557 253,468 2,635 
REM WRILED aie ts 5 s0.cscdae 1,185 1,159 26 483 402 398,402 6,886 
(amity SAAR saieavtars eee 427 317 109 308 BIG? Fh Ia ae AOS. LEU 
MROUAMICINMS «cite en's ov sats cea 10,385 9,961 864 9,511 874 8,183,837 110,858 
Greenwood.............. 8,484 8,449 85 3,218 1,554,920 21,820 
OWARE cal eenco asec ate 2,794 2,794 t aan 2,649 PS! PO catch Ett cb eeten 
PACKBON 55:2 witie's vole oe adic 053 5,937 45 5,427 626 1,569,586 44,270 
TeMCLSON, ..00.cecceccece 12,526 11,901 625 11,800 726 8,234,142 127,106 
WP OMON dine aid haute piste agains 207 207 aes 188 ct gh (Mllgihs ahs ee yh (Tats gear ee 
DORUAOM, ae wan kee sobs «4 13,684 13,241 438 12,430 1,254 8,146,749 72,923 
BOGOUGG 5.09 wets «whe ladies » 9,973 9,879 94 9,253 720 1,117,215 35,331 
Leavenworth............ 82,444 28,148 4,284 25,529 6,915 10,370,644 667,743 
TABOOUI, cases ticle See es 516 516 ook 393 kb ual Sia le Mi VS has RT ened fo 
MRUAD Sch s o's [db Wales Wala as 12,174 11,504 655 11,647 527 906.877 47,710 

LYON. .eeresceeereeseneees a 3. 126 4, 929 8,916,927 64, 
arion,..... Sty ag fie 768 _ 166 1 705 63 225,465 6,318 
Marshall....... IN ye 6,901 6,893 8 5,407 1,494 1,694,859 $1,583 
MOPDETHON .<'.0...c0 000 oes 738 727 11 313 425 226,911 5,770 
MELE ean ctercaracceset 26 < 11,725 11,248 466 10,857 868 8,459,997 101,971 
PSCUOMW cr ceca ss ctencs ses 485 485 Oeiae 411 pS ee i as ee wes 
Montgomery ..........+. 4,564 7,496 65 7,088 476 163,061 1,426 
ORTIG Fi did xis <'e FRE ye ee 5 2,152 %2 1,976 2419 1,231,000 21,621 

PMOWIAD Rss p6 Avs <tc Spaces 7,339 7,316 23 ‘ 1,457 2,094,015 ; 
a ga Brie daee eh tae kis 10,206 10,130 45 9, 95 817,882 25,436 
Mr eicieleid duis + c-efas'<is deo ’ 2 ar BE REY TG OE PN TOME Bree Si ae Mage WEEE tae eR 
BER cates vcs ee ene <% 7,648 7,530 118 6,507 1,141 2,071,142 31,872 
MEMEIOEING .000.0'ah ib ux e's cd 04 33 33 Bao CRB ne FCSN Be IS Ree esd 
TA WO. Foi LEAs Fe Sho. 2,127 2,125 2 1,662 465 720,831 10,307 
Pawnee ......... ivewceas 179 173 6 81 ses eet ciety aeeea 
Pottawottamie........... 7,848 7,255 443 6,394 1,544 2,024,119 47,849 
Republic ........+.-++0. 1,231 1,281 ites é 1,105 176 192,845 4,687 
Rice. ccssereccsececeseces 5 | 5 3 4 5 TET IE pa SSS ORE ah TSU GAR oe 
RE shen eater’ 5,105 5,035 70 8,931 1,174 1,394,762 41,502 
MUGROM Se eee eae se 1 148 OL PAT TST Te tie Cater Pees, Coie 
Saline.: ..... obittel. Hein 4,246 4,240 6 2,771 1,475 1,838,999 26,220 
MOGL WICKS cic: svsvin kcgha ne 1,095 1,085 wnt 9 Gop Po eR lar as paicly el ot me Lia ate alee 
Shawnee ........... . ar 13,121 12,032 729 11,657 1,464 4,654,690 9,320 
PSIG iiry ain.slerb tev, nugrarois siatohs 66 66 ae. 57 9 a RE ese al (oh atten aes 
SUMONGE ocivces <taeon cas 22 22 reg 19 7 RN Patel Nae SPE AS UE Mec Sa 
Treyo ...+.000 . 166 1 Se Lge Ene. POR SY Oi. 
Wabaunsee. o.oo s cs cs5 3,362 3,183 85 2,666 696 834,097 22,385 
Walther is i. ii' cane aa 538 536 2 321 AG ts pa. <Boas wah Retgeys meee 
Washington........ Weta 4,081 4,079 2 3,513 568 720,210 * 8,801 
WHSON sige f Giicchawditere 6.694 6,689 5 6,255 439 556,970 12,342 
Woodson........... eee 8,827 8,793 34 3,436 891 545,311 13,202 
WEYADGObi sann osocclscewsies 10,015 4,839 2,120 8,766 1,249 2,258,849 100,764 
Total for State..... - 364,899 846,377 17,108 316,007 48,392 $92,125,861 $2,673,992 


Included in the census are 914 Indians. The 12,391 are males, and 11,949 are females. Of 
tribal Indians are officially estimated at 8,900. those 21 years old and over who cannot write, 
The true value of property was $188,892,014. 5,994 are white males. 

The public debt, county, town, city, etc., Five independent companies of State militia 
amounted to $4,848,976. The aggregate value were organized and armed during the year for 
of farm-products, including betterments and the protection of the frontier against incursions 
additions to stock, was $27,630,651; 335,205 of hostile Indians. But no necessity arose 
pounds of wool were raised; 24,340 persons, for calling them into actual service, as General 
10 years old and over, cannot write, of whom John Pope, commanding the Department of 
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the Missouri, at the solicitation of the Govern- 
or of the State, placed United States troops 
in advance of the settlements to prevent col- 
lision by guarding against contact of the sav- 
ages with the settlers. No trouble whatever 
occurred during the year. The commission 
appointed by the national Secretary of War, 
consisting of the Governor of Kansas, James 
A. Hardee, Inspector-General U. 8. A., J. D. 
Bingham, Quartermaster U. 8. A.; and T. H. 
Stanton, Paymaster U. 8S. A., to examine and 
audit the Price raid claims, pursuant to act of 
Congress, approved February 2, 1871, organ- 
ized and qualified according to law at Fort 
Leavenworth, and on the 17th of March met at 
Topeka. Its examinations being ended, the re- 
sult was reported to the Secretary of War at 
Washington, and by him communicated to Con- 
gress as a basis for an appropriation for the 
payment of the claims. 

The State supports asylums for the blind, 
the insane, and the deaf and dumb. In the 
Blind Asylum during the year, there were 
twenty pupils, three less than last year. It is 
located at Wyandot. Its yearly expense to 
the State is about $8,000. The number of pa- 
tients admitted during the year to the Insane 
Asylum, which is located at Ossawattamie, was 
64; discharged during the same period, 24; 
whole number in the asylum at the close of the 
year, 75—males 36, females 39; whole num- 
ber under treatment since the establishment 
of the institution, 202. During the year a 
good, substantial, and commodious building has 
been constructed. A balance of $2,104.44 of 
the appropriation made for this purpose re- 
maining after the completion of the building, 
the trustees requested power to purchase addi- 
tional land, which was granted by the Legisla- 
ture. In the school of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum there were, during the year, 56 pupils, 
and at its close 48, against 41 for the previous 
year. It is located at Olathe. The number 


of convicts in the Penitentiary on the 30th of . 


November was 303, an increase of 94 during 
the year. The greatest number confined at 
any one time during the year was 810. The 
estimated expense of last year, made at the 


close of the preceding year, was $46,973.50; . 


but the unexpected increase in the number of 
convicts caused an expenditure in excess of the 
estimate; consequently, upon proper vouch- 
ers, in pursuance of law, certificates of indebt- 
edness, to the amount of $26,475.09, were is- 
sued and the proceeds expended. As many of 
the convicts as is possible are taught useful 
trades, and before them all the idea of refor- 
mation is kept constantly as a prominent ob- 
ject of the institution. Inthe present manage- 
ment due attention is given to the health of 
the convicts, with the most gratifying results ; 
and, while no wanton or annecessary rigor is 
practised, a thorough discipline is maintained. 

KELLUM, Jonny, an eminent architect, born 
in Hempstead, Long Island, August, 27, 1809; 
died there July 25, 1871. He began life asa 
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house-carpenter in his native village: ee 
after a few years, came to Brooklyn, an 

worked at his trade with decided success, 
studying architecture diligently the while. He 
was for some years the foreman of Mr. Gamaliel 
King, then a distinguished architect of New 
York, and Mr. King, appreciating his abilities 
and genius, in 1846 offered him a partnership, 
and the firm of King & Kellum, architects, 
became well known in New York and else- 
where. In 1860 the firm dissolved, Mr. Kel- 
lum taking most of the business. He soon 
found favor among the wealthy merchants, 
and the influence of Mr. Wilson G. Hunt, who 
was his firm friend, was of great advantage 
to him. He was fertile in invention, daring in 
some of his innovations upon the rules and 
principles of the Dry-as-dust school, but was 
acknowleged by the best architectural critics 
to be the most complete master of the renais- 
sance style, as well as of classical architecture 
in its adaptation to business purposes, in this 
country. He was less successful in the Tudor- 
Gothic, though some of his later designs of vil- 
las in this style are among the best of their 
kind. He had made iron buildings a specialty 
of late years, from his conviction of the re- 
markable facility with which his architectural 
ideas could be wrought out in it. He fur- 
nished designs for Ball, Black & Co.’s fine 
marble building on Broadway, the Herald 
Building, Stewart’s Tenth-Street store, his 
Working-women’s Home, and-his house on 
Fifth Avenue, the Stock Exchange, and the 


‘Mutual Life Insurance Company’s building, as 


well as many other stores and dwellings of the 
first class) He was, under the new commis- 
sion, the architect of the New Court-House, 
New York City, and the portico of that build- 
ing, designed by him, has no superior as 
an example of Corinthian architecture in the 
United States. A native of Hempstead, and 
deeply interested in. the prosperity of his na- 
tive town, he is believed to have been instru- 
mental in inducing Mr. A. T. Stewart -to pur- 
chase the Hempstead Plains, and since that 
time he has been actively engaged. in Mr, 
Stewart's employ, in making the plans and 
superintending the erection of the buildings 
by which that capitalist is rapidly transform- 
ing this once barren waste into the beau- 
tiful “‘Garden City.” In private life Mr, Kel- 
lum was a man of the highest integrity and 
the most exemplary character... 
KENTUCKY. During the session of the 
Legislature of this State, begun early in De- 
cember, 1870, and closed by final adjournment 
on March 23, 1871, a vast number of special . 
and general laws were passed, but few of them 
of any great importance. The legal rate of 
interest on money in Kentucky still remains 
fixed at six per cent. per annum; but a new 
law provides that it shall be lawful for all per- 
sons to contract, by memorandum in writing, 
signed by the party or parties chargeable there- 
on, to pay or receive any rate of interest for 
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the loan or forbearance of money which may 
be agreed on by the parties to such contract, 
not exceeding ten dollars upon one hundred 
dollars for a year; and at the same rate for a 
greater or less sum, and for alonger or shorter 
time; and that no contract, for the payment of 
a greater rate of interest than six per cent. per 
annum, shall be binding in law, unless a mem- 
orandum thereof shall be made in writing, and 
signed by the party chargeable thereon. 

The bill for the construction of the Cincin- 
nati & Chattanooga Railway, passing through 
Central Kentucky, commonly styled ‘The 
Southern Railroad Bill,” giving the Cincinnati 
trustees of that road the right of way in the 
State, with other privileges, usually granted in 
such charters to the companies concerned, was 
looked upon with general and great interest 
by the people. The proposed road would tray- 
erse the State for a length of some two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred miles, The inhab- 
itants of the places in or near which this line 
would run were mostly in favor of the bill. 
In the State at large, also, it had many advo- 
cates; but its opponents were more numerous, 
The latter admitted such a road to be desira- 
ble, and acknowledged the advantages likely 
to accrue to the Commonwealth from its oper- 
ation, but they were nevertheless decidedly 
opposed to the measure, because, under the 
circumstances and in the form in which it was 

‘proposed, it subjected Kentucky to a sort of 
domination of the Cincinnati trustees in a por- 
tion of her territory. It was said: “If Cin- 
_ cinnati really wants a road to our southern 
boundary, let her subscribe stock to a Ken- 
tucky corporation ; and, if the laws of Ohio at 
present do not allow her to do that, let her get 
them amended.” 

The bill introduced at this session was warm- 
ly debated, and acted upon in both Houses, 
with different results. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives it was put to the vote on January 
29th, when it was defeated by a majority of 
one—yeas 43, nays 44.. This vote was, on mo- 
tion, reconsidered on the 26th, and the bill put 
to its passage again, when it passed. by a 

- majority of one—yeas 46, nays 45. It was re- 
marked that one of the members opposed to 
the bill was this day absent from the hall. 
The ‘measure, however, was finally defeated, 
the Senate having, on February 8th, rejected it 
by a vote of nays 23, yeas 12. A motion to 
reconsider was also rejected—nays 22, yeas 7. 

In the beginning of February, 1871, the 
Governor of Georgia appointed three commis- 
sioners, accredited to the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, for the purpose of expressing to him 
and the General Assembly the desire of Georgia 
for a speedy opening of a railway through 
Central Kentucky, connecting the two States 
by a more direct communication, for the ben- 

efit of both, Two of the commissioners ar- 
rived at Frankfort on February 9th, 

The Governor transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture a written communication addressed to 
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him by the commissioners on the object of 
their mission. In this paper the commissioners 
point to some features of the new railroad sys- 
tem inaugurated in Georgia, as well as to the 
results expected from its working and prospec- 
tive enlargement; averring that the codpera- 
tion of Kentucky, by opening through her cen- 
tral regions a closer connection with Georgia, 
will further the practical realization of that 
plan, to the common advantage of the two 
States. 

Soon after the rejection of the Southern 
Railroad Bill by the Legislature, the Cincinnati 
trustees invoked the action of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, endeavoring to obtain from Congress 
what Kentucky had refused to grant them. 
On the 9th of February, 1871, a Senator from 
Ohio introduced in the Senate at Washington 
a bill to promote the construction of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railroad, giving the company 
incorporated in Ohio a national charter to con- 
struct and maintain its railroad and telegraph 
line from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, which was 
referred. This bill does not mention Kentucky 
by name, but necessarily implies that the road 
it provides for must pass through her territory, 
as it mentions one of the stations on the pro 
posed line, at. Covington. The press in the 
State raised a general cry of condemnation, 
characterizing the bill as an open act of con- 
gressional interference in State matters.. The 
same sentiment and conviction animated the 
members of the State Legislature, and united 
them. Even those who shortly before had 
warmly advocated and voted for the construc- 
tion of that road by a charter of the State, ex- 
pressed now their decided opposition to its 
being built by congressional charter, The fol- 
lowing joint resolution, with its preamble, was 
offered in the House of Representatives on 
February 11th: 

Whereas, It appears that a bill authorizing the city 
of Cincinnati, through her trustees, under the pro- 
visions of an act of the Ohio Legislature, known as 
the ‘* Ferguson Bill,’’ to construct a line of railway 
across the State of Kentucky, has been introduced 
into the Senate of the United States; and whereas 
the passage of this bill by the Congress of the United 
States would be an interference with the rights of 
this State to control its domestic affairs and to grant 
acts and powers of incorporation to all companies 
and persons to exercise corporate privileges. and 
powers within the limits of the State of Kentucky ; 
and whereas, a failure on the part of this Gene 
Assembly to protest against congressional interfer- 
ence in this question might be construed as a tacit 
indorsement of such interference, which would result 
in the establishment of a precedent at once repug- 
nant to the people of this Commonwealth and at war 
with the reserved rights of the States: therefore— 

resolved, by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That our Senators are instructed, 
and our Representatives are requested, to sje the 
Saneted of said bill; and the Secretary of State is 

irected to transmit a copy of this resolution to each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

The select committee to whom the matter 
was referred, reported unanimously in favor 
of the passage of the resolution. In the dis- 
cussion which took place, some members of 
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the House considered the resolution as useless, 
by reason that the State representatives in 
Congress would certainly vote against that 
bill without it; others contended that the pre- 
amble should be severed from the resolution. 
They were, in fact, separated, and put to the 
vote, each by itself, on the 15th, with this re- 
sult: on the resolution, yeas 68, nays 12; on 
the preamble, yeas 71, nays 7. 

While the Legislature was thus expressing 
its condemnation of the bill before Congress, 
and taking measures for its defeat, the people 
of Central Kentueky were expressing their 
approbation of it, and taking steps toward 
securing its passage. Among other things, 
a large meeting was held at Lexington, on 
the 13th of February, in which resolutions 
were adopted, “‘ approving the introduction of 
the bill by Mr. Sherman in the United States 
Senate to charter the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad, and urging the Kentucky Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to carry out 
the wishes of the people thus expressed.” 
These resolutions were transmitted to the 
State Representative in Congress from that 
district, as were also the memorials numer- 
ously signed by his constituents in Fayette, 
and others from other parts of his district. 
He laid those documents before Congress, and 
they were referred to the committee having 
the bill in charge. But, though he was an 
ardent favorer of the Southern Railway enter- 
prise, and deeply regretted that the Kentucky 
Legislature had failed to agree on some proper 
measure chartering it, he assured his constitu- 
ents that, notwithstanding the petitions, reso- 
lutions, and memorials, which he had received 
and presented to Congress, he felt constrained 
to vote against the measure.” Of this he gave 
his reasons at length, in a written answer to 
them, all based on the principle and necessity 
of opposing the Federal Government’s inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of the State; 
adding that he was ready, if desired, ‘* to resign 
his position, and allow the people to elect a 
representative who will obey them in regard 
to this character of legislation.” 

A measure was brought before the General 
Assembly at this session, and in favor of which 
the people generally appeared to feel deeply 
interested, to allow negroes to testify in the 
courts. A State law, enacted at the time when 
the relation existing between them and the 
whites was that of slaves and masters, recog- 
nizes negroes as competent witnesses in cases 
where persons of their own color are concerned, 
but not in cases where a white person is a party. 
Although that relation between the two races 
exists no longer, the negroes being now free, 
and legally recognized as citizens, yet the law 
has been retained on the statute-book. 

Besides its intrinsic justice and its beneficial 
effect in checking lawlessness, the admission 
of negro testimony against the whites was 
considered as a means to harmonize the now 
discordant action of the State and Federal 
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courts by inducing the latter not to assume 
jurisdiction in cases belonging to the former. 
As matters stand at present, the Federal courts 
take exclusive cognizance of all suits, both 
civil and criminal, in which a negro is con- 
cerned, the white party being compelled to 
follow the negro and appear before the U.S. 
court, whether near or far, not rarely at a 
great expense and loss of time, besides other 
inconveniences. It is urged that the fault 
rests wholly with the State, and that the Fed- 
eral Government takes the negroes under its 
protection, because they have none to expect 
at the hands of the State in which they live, 
since she denies them the exercise even of the 
right of testimony which necessarily belongs 
to every man by nature, and to every citizen 
by law. That this is the reason why the Fed- 
eral courts assume jurisdiction in cases where 
negroes are parties, which of themselves would 
otherwise belong to the State courts, is af- 
firmed in express terms by the United States 
District Attorney in Kentucky, as appears 
from the following correspondence: 
LovisvitiE, Ky., February 18, 1871. 
Colonel G. C. Wharton, U.S. District A : 
Dear Sir: Will you do me the favor to state upon 
what grounds, according to the decisions of the Dis- 
trict and Circuit Courts of the United States for the 
District of Kentucky, those courts entertain jurisdic- 
tion of criminal proceedings involving injuries to 


negroes ? Very respectfull 
rs bola > 5 ¥. BULLITT. 


Lovisvitiz, Ky., February 13, 1871. 

Hon. Joshua F. Bullitt, Lowisville, Ky. ¢ 

Sir: I have your letter of this date, in which you 
ask me to state ‘‘ upon what ground, according to the 
decisions of the District and Circuit Courts of the 
United States for the District of Kentucky, these 
courts entertain jurisdiction of criminal proceedings 
involving injuries to negroes?#’? In reply, I have 
the honor to state that the sole ground of jurisdiction, 
as I have understood the rulings of the courts, is, 
that the colored people are denied the right to give | 
evidence in the courts of the State against white 
persons. 

I have several times heard the Hon. Bland Ballard, _ 
District Judge for this district, say, in charges to 
grand juries, that the Courts of the United 
would not have jurisdiction in cases such as you have 
stated, when the Legislature of the State passed a 
statute giving to the colored people the same right 
to testify in the courts of the State as is nowenjoyed 
by white persons. , 
- I will further state that the court has held that, in 
every indictment under the Civil Rights Bill, it is 


best to make the following averment in order to give _ 


the court jurisdiction of the case, to wit: “ That 
the said A. B, was then and there a citizen of the 
United States, of the African race, having been born 
in the said United States, and not subject to any for- 
eign power; and who was then and there, and is 
now, denied the right to testify and to give evidence 
against the said C. D., who is a white person, an 
separa the said crime in the courts and udicial 
tribunal of the State of Kentucky, which said denial 
was, and is solely on account of the race and color 
of the said A. B.? Very respectfully. 

G. C: WHARTON. 


Judges of the State courts also, if they re- 
fused compliance with the requisitions made 


on them by the Federal courts, and asserted — 


their right to retain cases in which negroes 


tates 


j 
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were concerned, seem to have been held liable 
to indictment and fine; and even to expulsion 
from office, by the latter. 

A petition, signed by two judges and mem- 
bers of the bar in the State, was presented to 
the House of Representatives by one of its 
members on February 18th, ‘ praying the re- 
peal of the laws disqualifying any one, because 
of race or color, from giving testimony in the 
State courts,” which was appropriately re- 
ferred. The same appears to have been the 
sentiment entertained on the subject by the 
members of the Kentucky bar generally. 
Among the members of the General Assembly 
negro testimony met with more decided op- 
position than favor. In the House a bill was 
introduced, proposing ‘‘to allow all persons, 
without distinction of color, to testify in the 
courts of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
with the consent of the parties in interest,” 
which was referred to the Committee on Re- 
vised Statutes. The unconditional admission 
of negro testimony in the State courts was 
subsequently brought before that body, but 
neither of the two propositions appears to have 
been taken up for serious action before the 
final adjournment. In the Senate a bill was 
introduced, purporting ‘“‘to repeal the third 
section of an act conferring certain civil rights 
and privileges on negroes and mulattoes, ap- 
proved February 14, 1866.” The subject was 
discussed on February 28, 1871, when, besides 
other amendments read for information, the 
two following ones were offered by different 
Senators, which seem to be worthy mention: 
the first proposed “to allow all persons to tes- 
tify in civil and criminal cases where the par- 
ties interested agree to admit such testimony ;” 


the second, “that all persons be allowed to 
testify, without regard to color, race, or previ- 


ous condition of servitude, and to repeal all 
acts in conflict with this provision.” The bill 
with the amendments was referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, with instructions to report 
on March 3d. At the time fixed, the chair- 
man of the committee reported the opinion 
of the majority of its members to be “that 


_the bill should be amended by way of a sub- 


stitute, and then passed,” the substitute pro- 
viding “that hereafter no person shall be 
deemed incompetent to testify in civil or 
criminal actions on account of color or 
race.’ During the animated debates which 
took place on the subject on the 7th and 
the 10th of March, when it was finally dis- 
posed of, numerous amendments to the Dill, 
and other motions relating to the manner of 
proceeding, were offered, severally voted upon, 
and rejected or adopted. The amendments 
adopted were the three following: ‘That 
both plaintiff and defendant shall be compe- 
tent to testify in all cases where negro testi- 
mony is received ’—yeas 19, nays 12; ‘that 
when a party introduces negro testimony, he 
shall not be competent to testify, unless the 
opposing party shall introduce negro testimo- 
VOL. xI1—28 <A 
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ny ’—yeas 20, nays 10; ‘‘this act to take ef- 
fect when Congress repeals the act approved 
May 381, 1870, entitled ‘An act to enforce the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote in 
the several States of the Union, and for other 
purposes ’”’—yeas 17, nays 138. After further 
discussion, a Senator moved to strike out the 
enacting clause. The Speaker announced that 
the motion, if carried, would kill the bill. 
Several Senators asked the withdrawal of that 
motion; but the mover refused to comply. 
He personally favored negro testimony, and, 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to 
which the matter had been referred, he, in the 
name of a majority of its members, had pre- 
viously presented a report recommending, in- 
stead of the bill originally proposed, the pas- 
sage of a substitute admitting negro testimony 
simply and unconditionally; but he considered 
the bill as it now stood with its amendments 
to be “injurious and defective, and as meeting 
the views and wishes of no one.”’ His motion 
being finally ‘put, it was carried by an almost 
unanimous vote—yeas 25, nays 5. 

By a special message, dated February 10, 


1871, the Governor, John W. Stevenson, ten- 


dered his resignation, to take effect on the 
13th, that he might enter upon the duties of 
Senator in the Congress of the United States. 
Preston H. Leslie, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
took the required oath, and was installed as 
Governor of Kentucky for the rest of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s term. 

A daring act, in open defiance of law and 
the legitimate power of the State government, 
was done in the very capital, and while the 
General Assembly was there in session. A 
large body of armed men, whose number was 
variously reckoned as between 75 and 150, 


entered Frankfort before dawn on February 


25, 1871, and freed from prison a white man 
detained there on the charge of having mur- 
dered a negro, The impression made on the 


people by the commission of this evil deed 


was the more shocking, and the general in- 
dignation stronger, by reason that the public 
feeling at the time was in the highest degree 
of excitement and alarm on account of the 
peculiarly striking acts of violence known as 
the ‘‘Stamping-ground”’ outrage, which had 
been perpetrated on negroes shortly before; 
when the colored population of the place 
were so much alarmed, that, abandoning their 
homes, they fled in large numbers to Frank- 
fort for refuge and protection, scarcely beliey- 
ing they could find it even there, notwith- 
standing the assurances given them by the 
authorities and prominent citizens. As a pre- 
cautionary measure to prevent the escape of 
the culprit, or a successful attempt at his res- 
cue, four militiamen had been placed on duty 
to guard the jail. The manner also in which 
the band conducted their plan and accom- 
plished their purpose indicated organization, 
extent, and power. They left their horses on 
the other side of the river, and, having secured 
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the approaches to the jail by posting sentinels 
in sufficient numbers at the proper places, 
they captured and forced silence on a night- 
watchman, then on his beat near the court- 
house, while one of the guard who was on 
duty outside the court-house, in the rear of 
which the jail is situated, and his three com- 
rades and the jailer who were within, were also 
captured and treated in like manner by differ- 
ent squads of the band at about the same time. 
They conducted the jailer to the jail, and or- 
dered him to unlock the cell of the prisoner, 
whom they awakened from his sleep, and took 
away withthem. The jailer stated that ‘those 
whom he saw numbered about seventy-five, 
armed with double-barrelled shot-guns, the 
approaches to the jail being crowded with 
them; that ‘‘they were unmasked and with- 
out disguise of any kind;” but he recognized 
no one, and believes ‘they were strangers to 
the county.” 

The mail-service along the railway line be- 
tween Louisville and Lexington—a distance 
of nearly one hundred miles—was suspended, 
by order of the Postmaster-General at Wash- 
ington, on March 3, 1871. The cause of this 
suspension is traced to an assault previously 
made on the mail-agent, a negro employed by 
the General Post-Office Department to accom- 
pany and distribute the mail on that route, 
while he was discharging his duty. The as- 
sault had taken place at North Benson Station, 
nine miles from Frankfort, on January 26th, 
when, upon the arrival of an afternoon train, 
one of four persons, who had just before come 
to that depot, entered the mail-car, attacked 
the agent, and endeavored to drag him out 
with the avowed intention of killing him. 
The crime was not consummated, by reason 
that the train, accelerating its motion, com- 
pelled the aggressor, to avoid being caught, 
to leap from the car. The Governor of Ken- 
tucky, receiving no official information of this 
occurrence, of which circumstances were va- 
riously rumored rather than stated, directed 
his Adjutant-General to inquire into the facts; 
whereupon that officer reported on the 30th 
as follows: 

ApsguTantT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Franxrrort, Ky., January 30, 1871. } 


To his Excelleney John W. Stevenson, Governor and 

Commander-in- Chief : 

Sir: In accordance with your instructions, direct- 
ing me to ascertain the facts connected with the late 
assault upon the United States mail-agent at North 
Benson depot, in Shelby County, on the 26th inst., 
I have the honor to report that I sent a reliable 
agent to the scene on the 26th inst., who returned 
with the enclosed statement of facts, as given by Mr. 
Hi. C. Hodges, the local mail-agent and depot-mas- 
ter at that depot. Ons aa Aes he 

5 . STODDARD JOHNSTON, 
Adjutant-General of Kentucky. 


Lovursvitie, Cincinnati & Lextneton Rariroap, } 
Norru Benson Station, January 29, 1871. 

I hailed the train for a passenger to go to Lonis- 
ville. There were four strangers rode up just before 
the 3.45 train was due. When the train was within 
seventy-five vards of the station, the stoutest man 
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of the party stepped out on the platform and drew a 
Colt’s navy revolver, saying he intended to kill the 
negnp mail-agent. I begged him to desist, and 
called on some gentlemen to disarm him. His own 
friends came around him, and took his pistol from 
him, When the train was even with the platform, 
and running very slow, the man, still bent on as- 
saulting the negro Jawenye into the mail-car alone, 
and attempted to drag the mail-agent out; but, the 
train moving off very quick, he was frustrated, and 
jumped from the train after it was in motion. 

' Only one man entered the car. The other three 
ran up alongside of the mail-car, but took no part. 
After the train started off, one of the men fired a 
pistol into the air. The men were all strangers in 
this section, and rode off as soon as the train went 
out of sight. H. C. HODGES. 


The Governor transmitted this report to the 
General Assembly, with a message dated the 
81st, strongly condemning the violence offered 
to the mail-agent, and urging that body ‘‘to 
enact such laws as will tend to the capture of 
the offenders, and certainly prevent the recur- 
rence of any such attempt in the future by bad 
men upon any officer or agent of the Federal 
or State Government.” The matter was re- 
ferred in either House to the Special Commit- 
tee on Law and Order. 

From the day of the assault a military guard 
of ten men belonging to the United States 
troops was assigned to accompany the mail- 
agent, which was continued for several weeks, 
his safety apparently requiring such precau- 
tion. On the 27th of February, the Post-Office 
Department called the attention of the post- 
masters concerned to the subject by the fol- 
lowing circular: 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, Contract OFFICE, | 

WASHINGTON February 27, 1871. ‘ 

Str: On the 26th day of January, 1871, a wanton 
and unprovoked attack was made on William H. 
Gibson, a route-agent in the service of this Depart- 
ment, at Benson Btation, on the Louisville & Lex- 
ington Railroad, and riotous demonstrations were 


made on the same road, in consequence of which the 


lives of the route-agents are put in peril, and the 
‘business of the Department seriously impaired. 

The Postmaster-General has directed me to call 
your attention to the following act in relation to the 
postal service, and to say that, unless due protection 
shall be given to the agents chosen by the Depart- 
ment, aid the mails in their charge on said route, 
the mails will be withdrawn from the entire route. 

The Postmaster-General desires to have your views 
as to the probable safety of the Department’s agents, 
should the guard be withdrawn and the service on 
said route be continued. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant 

GILES A. SMITH, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 


‘¢ An act in relation to the postal service: 

** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con 
assembled, That whenever, in the opinion of the 
Postmaster-General, the postal service eannot be 
safely continued, or the Post-Office revenue collected, 
or the postal laws maintained on any post-route, by 
reason of any cause whatsoever, the Postmaster- 
General is hereby authorized to discontinue the postal 
service on such’ route, or any part thereof, and any 
post-offices thereon, till the same can be safely re- 
stored, and shall report his action to Congress, 

‘‘ Approved, February 28, 1861.” 


Danger being still apprehended for the 
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agent and the guard itself, and the United 
States marshal at Frankfort having, by a tele- 
gram of March 2d, suggested an increase of 
the guard, tie Postmaster-General stopped the 
mail-service along that route altogether on the 
3d, and reported his action to Congress on the 
llth. The statement of facts, as made by him, 
was characterized as untrue in many particu- 
lars, in the United States Senate, by Mr. Ste- 
venson, who, at the time of the occurrence, was 
the Governor of Kentucky, and now represent- 
ed that State in the Upper House of Congress. 

The following letter was addressed on March 
17th by an Assistant Postmaster-General to a 
Kentucky Representative in Congress: 

Post-Orricz DEPARTMENT, Contract OFFICE, { 
Wasnineton, March 17, 1871. 

Sm: The Postmaster-General, desiring to reéstab- 
lish the mail-service on the Louisville & Lexington 
Railroad, between the cities of Louisville and Lexing- 
ton, in Kentucky, as soon as can be with safety to 
the agents in charge of them, directs me to inquire 
whether, in your pee that service can be now 
restored without risk to such agents as the Depart- 
ment may see proper to employ. Respectfully soli- 
citing your views, I am, very truly 

GiLES A. SMITH, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 

Hon. James B. Brox, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C 


Mr. Beck directed his answer, dated the 
19th, to the Postmaster-General, saying that 
he had been residing in Washington since the 
early part of December previous, and could 
have no personal knowledge as to the matters 
inquired of, but ‘‘had no doubt that the mail- 
service could be performed as safely between 
Lexington and Louisville as between New 
York and Washington, or on any other route 
in the country, without risk to such agents as 
the Department may see fit to employ, unless 
the Department takes very special pains to se- 
lect as its agent some person against whom 
some private individuals may have real or im- 
aginary grievances to complain of.” He re- 
views and refutes at length the facts stated by 
the Postmaster-General in his communication 
to Congress, as the grounds of his action in 
suspending the mail-service, which suspension 
Mr. Beck characterizes as “most arbitrary, op- 
pressive, and unwarranted.” 

As to the unknown party who assailed the 
mail-agent, and the moving cause of the as- 
sault, the Republicans ascribe it to white Dem- 
ocrats prompted by political animosity, or 
aversion to the negro race, or both, thus giving 
the deed the color and character of a ‘Ku-klux 
outrage so called. The Democrats said, on the 
contrary, that among the white people of Ken- 
tucky—Republicans as well as Democrats— 
there prevailed a general and strong dislike to 
‘see a negro perform the duties of mail-agent; 
that the agent assaulted at North Benson Sta- 
tion was the first colored person ever seen oc- 
cupying any such office in the State; that he 
had been appointed, too, in spite, as it were, 
of the people’s dislike, which was well known 
to the General Post-Office Department before 
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the appointment was made; and that conse- 
quently, if other personal motives for the as- 
sault had not existed, it would be sufficiently 
accounted for, though not justified, by this dis- 
like. But the Democrats, as appears from the 
leading papers in the State, attributed the as- 
sault to white Republicans exclusively, affirm- 
ing that a large number of them, as was no- 
torious, had made applications for that mail- 
agency in their own behalf, and been refused; 
and that some among them, regarding them- 
selves as slighted, besides the disappointment, 
sought to give vent to their resentment on the 
negro, whom they saw preferred to themselves. 

Pursuant to a call issued by the State Cen- 
tral Committee early in the year 1871, the 
Democratic party of Kentucky held its State 
Convention at Frankfort on May 38d, for the 
PORRGR of declaring the principles of its po- 

itical action, and nominating its candidates for 
the several State offices. The nominations 
were: for Governor, Preston H. Leslie; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, John G. Carlisle; for 
Auditor, D. Howard Smith; for Treasurer, 
James W. Tate; for Attorney-General, John 
Rodman; for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, H. M. Henderson. The political 
complexion of these candidates individually 
was thus represented: ‘‘ The nominee for Gov- 
ernor is an old-fashioned Whig, and others on 
the ticket were formerly attached to that po- 
litical faith, so that, in spite of her great Demo- 
cratic majority, and the charges of Bourbon- - 
ism, Kentucky has imitated the liberal example 
of Maryland, whose delegation to Congress is 
almost entirely of Whig antecedents.” 

The following platform was adopted by the 
convention : 

The Democratic party of Kentucky, in convention 
assembled, reaffirming the principles announced by 
the conventions held since the war, do now resolve : 

1. That wise statesmanship and true patriotism re- 
quire universal and unqualified amnesty. 

2. The the industries of the country demand the 
abolition of the present mode of raising the revenues 
by which portions of the republic are oppressed and 
robbed to enrich monopolies and certain sections, 
and the speedy adoption of a system by which the 
burdens of taxation will be equally and justly dis- 
tributed, and the taxes actually paid may reach the 
Treasury. 

3. That the preservation of liberty is possible only 
through the States ; and we protest against every 
act by which the States are Meprived of their just 
and constitutional powers, and State tribunals ousted 
of their proper and necessary jurisdiction; and we 
are ready to join in all Jawful and just measures to 
reverse the tyrannical acts of the party in power, 
whereby it is sought to strip the States of all rights, 
and concentrate all the powers of government in a 
great centralized despotism. 

4, We indorse the address recently issued by the 
Democratic members of Congress, and unite in con- 
demning all acts by which unconstitutional and des- 
potic powers are conferred upon the President, by 
which, with the use of the army and navy, the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, the power to 
declare martial law, cail out the militia, and invade 
the States without the request of their Executives ‘or 
Legislatures, and other undefined means, he can de- 
stroy the freedom of elections, the independence of 
the judiciary, and the sovereignty of the States. 
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5. Kentucky is unalterably opposed to every form 
of lawlessness, whether committed under the cover 
of unconstitutional enactments or organized bands ; 
and we pledge ourselves, as occasion may arise, to 
use every legal means to prevent the one, and to 
have enacted such laws as experience may demon- 
strate to be necessary to put down and punish the 
other, and secure to every person ample protection 
of life, liberty, and property, under laws enacted by 
our own Legislature, and administered by our own 
courts, 


The Republican party met in State Conven- 
tion at Frankfort, on May 17th, and nomi- 
nated a full ticket; its candidates were as fol- 
lows: For Governor, John M. Harlan; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, George M. Thomas; for 
Attorney-General, William Brown; for Audi- 
tor, William Krepperstaple; for Treasurer, 
Speed 8. Fry; for Registrar of the Land-Office, 
J. K. McOlary; for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, W. E. Moberly. They also adopt- 
ed a series of resolutions as follows: 


The Republican party of Kentucky, in convention 
assembled, submit for the consideration of their fel- 
low-citizens the following resolutions, as embodyin 
their views of the political principles and some o 
the measures of legislation that are best calculated 

_to promote the peace and prosperity of all the citi- 
zens of the State: 

I. A State Convention should be called for the 
purpose of making such amendments to the con- 
stitution of Kentucky as experience and events have 
shown to be necessary. 

Il. We are in favor of, and most cordially invite 
immigration to ourState. Kentucky needs immigra- 
tion, that its vast agricultural, mineral, and manu- 
facturing resources may be developed. ‘To this end 
the people of Kentucky should give immigrants a 
hearty welcome, and by legislation and otherwise as- 
sure them that they will be secure in their lives 
liberty, and property, free to express their political 
and religious opinions. We favor the largest indi- 
vidual liberty, secured by impartial laws efficiently 
enforced. 

Ill. We arraign the so-called Democratic party of 
Kentucky because of its unjust and timid policy 
through the Legislature, composed almost exclusive- 
ly of members of that party; it is culpable alike for 
its action and non-action : 

1. It persistently refused to pass any efficient law 
for the suppression of that form of lawlessness 
known as Ku-kluxism, which notoriously prevailed 
in many parts of the State, intimidating and murder- 

_ing peaceful citizens, defying the officers of the law, 
overawing the courts, and boldly invading the capi- 
tal while the General Assembly was in session. 

2. No man’s life, liberty, or property, is or can be 
secure without the night to complain and be heard 
before the public tribunals of the country, and yet 
the Kentucky Oo etal stubbornly refused to pass 
a law giving equal rights in this regard before and in 
the courts to our colored fellow-citizens. We de- 
nounce the denial of this equal right before the law as 
unchristian, and unworthy the age in which we live. 

8. It has largely increased the public debt and 
wasted the public money. 

4, It has so shaped the legislation of the State as to 
turn the tide of immigration and capital from this to 
other States, and so pandered to the passions inci- 
dent to. the late civil war as to keep alive a spirit of 
sectionalism, and place the people of Kentucky in an 
attitude of hostility to the inevitable results of the 
war. 

*5. It has unjustly discriminated against the colored 
ence by exempting from sale for debt the 
omesteads of white persons only. 

6. It failed to perform the high and solemn duty 
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of a government in:not making adequate provision 
for the education of all the children of the State. 

7. The platform of the late Democratic Convention 
promises no piiabge of policy by that party. 

IV. We trust that every portion of the State will 
ere long be traversed by railroads, thereby securing to 
the people of each locality easy and cheap communi- 
cation with every oie of the country. Enterprise 
and capital should, by liberal and prudent legisla- 
tion, be invited to the accomplishment of works of 
internal improvement; and all legislation tending 
to make strong and perpetual existing railroad mo- 
nopolies, absorbing the capital of the State and con- 
trolling its politics, ora denial to any portion of the 
State of equal railroad facilities with any other, 
should not be tolerated, because it is detrimental to 
the best interests of the State, and unjust. .And we 
condemn the Kentucky Legislature for its persistent 
refusal to adopt and act upon this principle. a 

V. Acquiescence in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, and their enforcement by equal, just, 
and impartial Jaws in all parts of the country, is 
essential to our peace and prosperity, and to the per- 
petuity of ae lican institutions. The attempt of 
the so-called Democracy of Kentucky to prevent the 
enforcement of the’provisions of those amendments 
is revolutionary in character, hostile to the peace of 
the State and nation, and perilous to republican in- 
stitutions, x 

VI. With charity for all; with malice toward 
none ; with a firm determination to pursue the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, we are in favor of 
complete amnesty to all of our -fellow-citizens, of 
every State, who are laboring nnder disabilities by 
reason of their participation in the late rebellion. 
We et desire the restoration of friendly rela- 
tions with the people of our sister States lately in 
arms against the national authority, and earnestly 
wish for them all the blessings and prosperity to be 
enjoyed under a republican form of government. 


A statement of the Auditor on June 12th, in 
regard to the State debt, is as follows: 


When the present administration took charge of 
the State government in 1867, the bonded indebted- 
ness of the Commonwealth was as follows : 

Total ebb suas Sai dea deities ain bia: 5b sie's'e Fd 336 anlar nie $4,611,199 46 
The amount of debt paid since October 10, 
1867, to May 20,1871... s..csceseveesevee 1,767,508 00 


Balance...2.0.5. 2. ..ccccesccseree roe Q2sG4B,001 46 

To this balance should be added $19,789.27, unex- 

ended school surplus, transferred to the sinking 

und, and bonds issued’ therefor as required by 
amended school laws. Sod 
So that the debt has been diminished $1,767,508, 


RECAPITULATION. 

Amount of debt owing by the State, October 
SOUT, . oh-odc gaink te sks breeds eee we $4,611,199 46 

Amount of accumulated school surplus from 
October 10, 1867, to May 20, 1871......... 19,789 27 
$4,630,988 73 

Deduct amount of bonds redeemed from Oc- 
tober 10, 1867, to May 20, 1871.........+6- 1,767,508 00 
Total State debt, May 20, 1871......... «+0: $2,863,480 73 


Of this amount of indebtedness, $1,652,086.73 is 
due to the school fund as a permanent loan, and 
therefore not redeemable; and the balance, to wit, 
$1,211,394, constitutes the State debt proper, and has 
‘to be paid at maturity of bonds. res 

To meet this liability, the commissioners of the 
‘sinking fund hold resources amounting in the ag- 
gregate to the sum of $2,589,345.02, leaving a balance 
of resources over indebtedness of $1,877,951.02, to say 
nothing of nearly $1,200,000 of ** war claims,” due 
and owing the State by Gover 
advances made during the war, which is in process 
of collection. D. HOWARD SMITH, Auditor. 


the Federal Government for” —| 
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CENSUS OF 1870. 
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Wadia. A ccsda. st buctad 12,838 4,505 179 19,391 3269,135 fers 
Mason av.sssseeeveseee sees 9.455 9,485 ry 152 937,574 211 
esecken ah tai the tlhe 18,126 9,070 8,343 42°600 8,177,420 9,236 
Meste.. it fr tess 13.988 14,544 , Sas 9409 238 559.85 68,884 
Bete Mes 7,614 tie ge 16,935 46 ptt ene 
Mercer @ vesesneeecetecec 9,485 800. 8 12.986 1,191 ’ 7,155 StS 
Metcalfe TTRRTUERT OE eae Pant 1 Bo 1.553 1,002 Sea ioe 
onr i batt ieens . AdE Gch 3,144 ” ’ 9. 61 ’ 6 > 
Monr09, ooo nase cons 71934 ge34 | 8.910 9.379 | 106 11564823 68.418 
Mo gba! ee Lig Se Oe 9.231 %,0%3 om 1 2'938 6 2,165, 548 : } 641 
Morgan «0 esvesteeeee ese eee ety 1] 792 206 120,773 2d 
Ne Se ae ad 5 4.858 789 5927 4,129,283 2,156 
Nelson -seesceeeceeeser 13.638 SOR stad pres 2 130095 “602 
0 Pera Totnes 4 f) %, ’ 5 ’ 
RL Shes tisnt neh 14,804 11,005 1.683 5 oe 155 Fyre 12,054 
vse| 9,129 10,886 | 8.9 12,420 eign! chet 
7,885 918 14348 218 718,267 59,557 
soa 8,883 246 51330 210 19,700 
5 090°850 31496 
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CENSUS OF 1870—( Continued). 


POPULATION. i. 
ssessed value of Taxation, not 

COUNTIES. property. national, 

Aggregate, White Colored. _ Native. Foreign . 

Oh Ow chs oss cae Che baa 15,561 14,168 1,393 15,389 172 $3,343, $23,224 
OlGHAG <.. snes epee tenes: 9,027 6,217 2,810 8,613 414 8,194,252 16,268 
OWenle os epee extras 14,309 13,133 1,176 4,198 111 88,1 16,346 
OWSOY vc es srcc cabo babens 8,889 8,812 5 3,886 517,691 4,351 
Pendleton. 0c. ates ewer. st 14,030 13,289 641 13.214 816 2,894,389 27,378 
SAT. os oes ses sess levee es 4,274 4,173 96 BOTA | cb 330,033 2,685 
Big) kerr. | eae 9,562 9,460 102 9,557 5 910,007 7,041 
POW... 5. cscs seekae Palos 2,599 2,360 239 2,593 6 843,819 | . 8,235 
POSER. eR: 17,670 16,595 1,075 17,634 36 2,258,090 17,471 
Robertson ..eccce dees aus. 5,399 5,142 257 5,363 86 1,025,147 9,005 
Rock GCastle.....6ivivdscs. 4145 6,776 869 4,130 15 1,033,551 _ 8,250 
OWED os sav icin. dio BOR MMR «<5 2,991 2,959 82 2,989 2 888,688 2,849 
RUBBERS 5,809 5.516 293 5,805 4 1,057,697 . 8,459 
BEGUN ss scene Abee have. 11,607 4,651 8,955 11,441 166 6,722,370 59,800 
POM s sc v5.0.0 c's tee rioe deh « 15,733 10,350 5,388 15,341 892 8,569,998 84,476 
SMAPEON Wii. eat ewteeess 9,573 %,406 2,167 9,475 98 2,538,749 65,401 
te aad Wehalssicte FUSE A ks 5,956 4,477 1,479 5,854 102 2,693,561 16,121 
: MVIOT oe <5 00ccrckeeie tudes 8,226 6,376 1,850 8,216 10 1,402,094 7,009 
PIM y es cascade ees Oetee. 12,612 "752 4,860 12,562 50 2,803,846 25,450 
UP OUST . olae nid CeaMet eee 13,686 9,880 8,806 13,653 33 2,498,423 19,621 
DFRIING 05 5 on o's ocd be selbp ples TT 5,121 456 5,497 80 1,739,680 9,705 
MMNGAG sic socks cheesteves. 13,640 11,066 2,574 13,276 864 8,396,183 923,746 
WaEren is CLUE 21,742 15,375 6,367 21,198 544 4,072,222 65,833 
Washington............... 12,464 10,354 2,110 12,311 153 8,564,004 23,450 
WOVHE.. pce eeuboecith ce. 10,602 9,927 675 10,575 27 1,419,585 9,988 
Wenster. 55, . 008s. 10,937 9,582 1,355 904 33 1,578,643 13,819 
WHEY oie is cca beebhes lies 8,278 8,140 138 8,274 4 988,852 7,486 
"WOM oie ons ccie seastaGe ce. 8,603 8,575 28 Bi608 -|, wsctare 881,325 4.612 
Woodford \...0: Pees. 8,240 4,415 3,825 8,110 130 981,180 87,607 
Total for State........ 1,321,011 | 1,098,692 | 222,210 | 1,257,613 63,398 $409,544,294 $5,730,118 


Included in the census are a Chinaman and 
118 Indians, The true value of property was 
$604,318,552. The public debt, county, town, 
city, etc., amounted to $15,061,004. The ag- 
gregate value of farm-products, including bet- 
terments and additions to stock, was $87,477,- 
374; 2,234,430 pounds of wool were raised; 
201,077 white, and 181,050 colored persons, 
ten years old and over, cannot write, of whom 
157,239 are males and 174,888 females; of 
those, 21 years old and over, who cannot 
write, 43,826 are white males. 

The election on August 7, 1871, ‘resulted in 
favor of the Democratic party, all its candi- 
dates having been elected by majorities vary- 
ing from 36,976 for its Governor, up to 
41,270 for its Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The whole number of votes polled 


in the State at this election amounted to 


215,142; of which 126,059 were Democratic, 
89,083 Republican, each of these two figures 
representing the largest vote cast by either 
party, and given to its candidate for Governor 
respectively, The new General Assembly con- 
sisted of 86 Democrats and 8 Republicans in 
the Upper House, and of 82 Democrats and 18 
Republicans in the Lower. 

This Assembly met at the regular yearly 
session on December 4, 1871, and the Governor 
delivered his message. He most pressingly 
urged the Legislature to enact laws admitting 
negro testimony in the courts of the State, 
and providing effectual means for the suppres- 
sion of lawlessness and crime committed by 
organized bands. On the latter point he says, 
among other things: “ Though acts of violence 
perpetrated by such organized bands are de- 
creasing in all the sections of the Common- 


wealth, yet we cannot say that they have en- 
tirely ceased.” Concerning the character and 
strength of the evil, and the remedy needed 


for its cure, Governor Leslie said: ‘*The law- 


lessness has, in some instances, assumed an 
organized form, executing its violence and per- 
petrating its acts under cover of the night, by 
bodies of men too powerful to be resisted by 
the citizens, and so disguised that they cannot 
be recognized and brought to trial for their 
misdeeds; and thus are enabled to defy both 
the law and its officers. This state of things 
is deeply to be deplored, and should be cor- 
rected as speedily as possible. * * * In every 
instance brought legally to the notice of the 
Executive, all the means authorized by law 
have been employed to secure the arrest and 
trial of the guilty parties.” 


The material condition of the State appears 


to have attained a high degree of prosperity. 
The receipts from all sources within the 


fiscal year ending October 10, 1871, were 


$998,076.98, and the expenditures $1,298,- 
488,49, leaving a deficit of $805,411.86. To 
this deficit should be added the estimated sum 
of $75,000 unpaid claims against the Treasury 
for current expenses, and $181,063.33 unpaid 
appropriations. ee 

Public instruction appears to be carefully 
attended to in Kentucky, and the working 
of the educational department in the State 
is represented as “ very gratifying and hope- 
ful.” 

Colored children are taught separately, and 
at their parents’ expense. vas ¢ 
in 1867 “providing that the capitation and 
other taxes collected from negroes and mulat- 
toes should be set apart and constitute a sepa- 


A law was enacted 
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rate fund for the support of their paupers and 
the education of their children. 

Charitable institutions are cared for in Ken- 
tucky with commendable solicitude. The 
State maintains two Asylums for the Insane, 
which are accomplishing great results, but are 
much too small and inadequate for the recep- 
tion of the unfortunate who should, but can- 
not, be admitted and treated in either of them 
for want of room. The number of the insane 
within the asylums at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1871, was: in the Eastern 352, which is 
from 150 to 200 above the proper capacity of 
that institution; and in the Western 360, 
which is its full capacity. 

The School for Feeble-minded Children and 
Idiots has been in successful operation since 
the year 1860, when it was first established. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at Danville, 
now in the forty-eighth year of its existence, has 
at present 81 pupils under its tuition. Since its 
foundation this institution has educated and 
sent out 485 deaf-mutes, male and female, pre- 
pared to be useful members of society. Dur- 
ing the period of forty-seven years nine deaths 
have occurred among its pupils. 

The Kentucky Institutiow for the Education 
of the Blind, situated near Louisville, is not less 
ereditable to the State, nor the results of its 
operation less gratifying. The number of its 
inmates during the last year was 64, of whom 
32 were males and 32 females. To work with 
the sewing-machine is now among the instruc- 
tions given to its pupils. 

The number of convicts in the State Peni- 
téentiary on March 1, 1871, was 616, and 238 
more were received there since that day up to 
the beginning of December, in all 849. Of 
these, 187 had been discharged within that 
time for expiration of sentence, 60 were par- 
doned by the Executive, 6 had escaped, and 
17 died. 

KOCK, Caarres Pavt px, a popular French 
novelist and dramatist, born in Passy, near 
Paris, in 1794; died in Paris, September 1, 
1871. Ile was the son of a Dutch banker, who 
perished on the scaffold in the revolutionary 
period. After haying received at home a very 
incomplete education, he was placed with a 
commercial firm at the age of fifteen. But the 
passion for writing tormented him, and after a 
time he threw up his situation, greatly to the 
dissatisfaction of his family, in order to give 
himself up to literary pursuits. In 1811, when 
not quite seventeen years of age, he completed 
his first novel, “ LZ’ Enfant de ma Femme,” but 
could find no publisher for it, and was obliged 
to publish it, in 1812, at his own expense. This 
juvenile effort was received with indifference, 
and he promptly prepared five melodramas of 
an extravagant character. He next essayed 
vaudevilles and comie operas, and by his thir- 
tieth year had produced over thirteen pieces, 
and acquired moderate success. About 1825 
he abandoned for a time the drama, and applied 
himself to writing the romances which have 
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rendered his name a household word in France, 
and secured him an enduring place in the pop- 
ular literature of that country. He observed 
that the fashionable novel represented soci- 
ety in an artificial and exaggerated form, and 
rigidly excluded the many romantic incidents 
existing in the “annals of the poor.” M. de 
Kock, who was intimately acquainted with the 
different phases of French life, resolved to de- 
viate from the style of his predecessors in this 
respect, convinced that in the common walks 
of life, in ordinary characters and manners, an 
inexhaustible mine of delineation might be 
worked, and that true and real pictures of so- 
ciety would be more attractive than over- 
charged and fabulous portraitures. The result 
verified the correctness of his opinion. All 
his works are of a homely character, but 
abounding in humor, and displaying a graphic 
power of description. They are unequal in 
merit, but are all marked by an animated, 
natural style of composition, and occupy in 
France pretty nearly the position of those of 
Dickens in Great Britain. It is, however, a 
sad commentary on the popular taste in France 
that nearly all of them, even those most in de- 
mand, are marred by a grossness and licen- 
tiousness which render them. utterly unfit for 
the family, the staple of them being the in- 
trigues and “debauchery so prevalent among 
the lower classes in Paris. The romances are 
over fifty in number, and have appeared at in- 
tervals from 1820 to 1867. About 1834 M. de 
Kock recommenced contributing to the the- 
atres, and during the succeeding thirty years 
he prepared, with some assistance, about one 
hundred vaudevilles, many of which are found- 
ed upon incidents in his romances. Five col- 
lected editions of his works have been pub- 
lished; none of these, however, are complete. 
He continued to write till a short time before 
his death. 

KOHL, Jonan Grore, Ph. D., a geographer, 
traveller, and author, born in Bremen, April 
28, 1808; died in that city, June 6, 1871. His 
father was a merchant in Bremen. The son, 
having studied science in his native town, and 
law in the Universities of Géttingen, Heidel- 
berg, and Munich, obtained, on the death of 
his father, in 1832, the post of private tutor in 
the family of the Baron de Mantenffel, in Cour- 
land, and afterward in that of Count Medan, 
situations which occupied him for five years. 
After this he travelled over Livonia, visited a 
great part of Russia, and, returning to Germany 
in 1838, settled at Dresden, whence he made 
those journeys to various parts of Europe which 
have since rendered his name as a traveller so 
familiar. Among the numerous works written 
by him may be mentioned—‘“Sketches and 
Pictures in St. Petersburg,” ‘‘Travels in the 
Interior of Russia and Poland,” and ‘ Travels 
in the South of Russia,” all published in 1841; 
‘*A Hundred Days’ Travel in the Austrian 
States,” “Travels in Hungary,” ‘Travels in 
Styria and Upper Bavaria,” in 1842; “ Travels 
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in England and in Scotland,” and ‘ The Brit- 
ish Isles and their Inhabitants,” in 1844; 
“Travels in Denmark and in the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein,” in 1846; ‘“‘ Remarks 
on the Danish and German Nationalities and 
Language-as found in Schleswig,” in 1847; 
** Travels in the Alps” (1849); “Travels in the 
Netherlands” (1850); ‘* Travels in Istria, Dal- 
matia, and Montenegro,” in 1851; ‘Travels 
in Southeastern Germany” (1852), In 1854 
he started for the United States, where he re- 
mained four years, and wrote “Travels in 
Canada,” published in 1855; “ Travels in the 
Northwestern Parts of the United States,” in 
1857, and “ Kitahi-Gamis, or Tales from Lake 
Superior.” In 1857 he contributed to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington two 
treatises on the maps and charts of the New 
World at different periods, and wrote as a sup- 
plemental volume to Hakluyt’s great work, a 
descriptive catalogue of all maps, charts, and 
surveys, relating to America. In 1861 he pub- 
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lished a “‘ History of, and Commentary on, Two 
Maps of the New World, made in Spain at the 
Commencement of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V.,” and the same year, “A History 
of the Discovery of America.” Dr. Kohl had 
also made important contributions to other 
departments of science; among these were: 
“Influence of Climate upon Man” (1841); 
“The Rhine” (1851), and “The Danube” 
(1853); two very able geographical and his- 
torical essays: ‘‘ Sketches of the Life of Nature 
and of Nations” (1851); “My Cabins” (1852). 
He had also delivered many addresses before 
learned societies. His residence, after his re- 
turn from the United States, was in Bremen. 
He had formed a very strong friendship for 
the American people, and only a few weeks 
before his death communicated to the Maine 
Historical Society a paper giving important, 
and hitherto unknown facts in relation to the 
early coast-lines, and the patents of the first 
proprietors of the Maine settlements, 
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LEROUX, Pierre, a French philosopher 
and political economist, born in Paris, in 1798; 
died there, April 12, 1871. He was educated 
at the Charlemagne Lyceum, and at Rennes, 
but, owing to the financial misfortunes of his 
father, returned to Paris before his studies 
were quite completed, and, after some delay, 
obtained employment first as a compositor, 
and afterward as a proof-reader in a printing- 
office. In 1824 he joined an old fellow-stu- 
dent, M. Dubois, in founding the Globe news- 
paper. Here he had, for associate editors and 
correspondents, the Duke de Broglie and MM. 
Guizot, Cousin, Jouffroy, and others. In Jan- 
uary, 1831, he avowed himself one of the dis- 
ciples of St. Simon, and soon succeeded in 
making the Globe the organ of the new party. 
He was a regular attendant upon the meetings 
of the Community (which, it may be said, in 
passing, contained at that time in its member- 
ship a large proportion of the most intellectual 
men in France) until Novernber, 1831. Soon 
after the death of St. Simon, the Pére Enfan- 
tin, who claimed to be his successor, broached 
some new doctrines which were offensive to 
many of the members. These related to the 
emancipation of women from the marriage-tie,. 
and to a double priesthood, of which Enfantin 
was to be the masculine, and a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, yet to be discovered, the 
feminine priest. On the announcement of 
these doctrines, and several others nearly as ob- 
jectionable, Pierre Leroux, Bazard, and other 
members protested, and withdrew from the 
Community. Without having abandoned his 
faith in the original St. Simonianism, M. Leroux 
now devoted himself with great assiduity to 
literary labor. He was for some time director 
and editor of the Revue Eneyclopéedique, but, 


this not proving very successful, he found- 
ed, with M. Jean Reynaud, the Lneyclopédie 
Nouvelle, a work of real value, to which he 
contributed many admirable articles, but which, 
after the completion of several volumes, was 
unfortunately given up. He had been forsome 
time a contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, which had been regarded for three 
years as a fair exponent of democratic ideas; 
but, finding satisfactory evidence that it had 
been subsidized by the Government of Louis 
Philippe, M. Leroux abandoned it in 1841, and 
started the Revue Indépendante, having as as- 
sociates M. Louis Viardot, the husband of Ma- 
dame Garcia, and Madame George Sand, This 
was maintained with a fair degree of success 
for several years, and most of his articles in 
it, as well as some of those published previous- 
ly in the Reowe des Deux Mondes, attracted so 
much attention as to be republished separately. 
Among these were: ‘*Réfutation de TEclec- 
tisme” (1839); ‘ Mutilation d'un Eerit Pos- 
thume de Théodore Jouffroy ” (1848). . In 1839 
M. Leroux had published his well-known trea- 
tise, the ablest production from his pen, ‘‘ De 
Uv Humanité, deson Principe, et de son Avenir.” 
It is his most characteristic production, and 
from it we can best understand the views 
entertained by the author on man, and man’s 
relations with the rest of the created world. 
The fundamental idea of the whole system 
is a kind of trinity, or rather tripticity, 
which exist both in God and in us. God is 
power, intelligence, and love; the three cor- 
responding elements in our nature are sensa- 
tion, sentiment, and knowledge. \We must ob- 


serve, further, that this triplicity is not pecul-- | 


iar to ourselves; it constitutes the general 
law from which the world derives. Man’s life 
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1s limited to this present state of things, and 
his immortality consists in the fact that his 
existence is bound up with that of humanity, 
which cannot die. The doctrine, it will be 
observed, is a modification of the pantheistic 
system of the German and English philoso- 
phers. After 1843 M. Leroux busied himself 
with the more practical applications of his 
semi-socialistic philosophy, and in the diffu- 
sion of his views through the press. He estab- 
lished, in 1845, a printing establishment at 
Boussac (department of Creuse), and published 
numerous essays and treatises, often setting up 
the type for them himself. He also founded and 
edited the Social Review, in which he expound- 
ed his humanitarian views, and replied to the at- 
tacks of Proudhon, who, in his Voix du Peuple, 
had proved himself the most implacable enemy 
of his doctrines. After the Revolution of 1848, 
he was elected to the Constituent, and in 1849 
to the National Assembly, and took an active 
part in bringing forward many social and po- 
litico-economical reforms, some of them very 
important in the interest of morals, and much 
needed; but his speeches dealt too much with 
abstract principles, to be very effective with 
the politicians of that day. The coup @état 
of December, 1851, removed him from public 
life, and he took refuge in the Isle of Jersey, 
with his family, and thenceforth devoted him- 
self exclusively to literary pursuits. After 
the amnesty of 1859, he removed to Lausanne, 
Switzerland, and there held conferences on 
religion and philosophy. After Sedan, he re- 
turned to Paris, and died there amid the con- 
fusion and anarchy of the sway of the Com- 
mune, with which, however, he did not fully 
sympathize. The Commune sent two of its 
members to attend his funeral. M. Leroux 
was a somewhat voluminous writer, and his 
style was remarkable for its clearness, preci- 
sion, and beauty. . Most of his works were on 
subjects connected with social or politico- 
economical questions; but in two instances he 
had departed from his usual field. In 1864 he 
published a philosophic poem, entitled “ Za 
Gréve de Samarez ;” and in 1865, *‘ Job, a Dra- 
ma in Five Acts, by the Prophet Isaiah,” trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, in which he broached a 
singular theory in regard to the structure and 
authorship of the book of Job. 

LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS IN 1871. The literary product of Amer- 
ica during the year was not of large amount. 
The book-trade has been marked by languor, 
with exceptional successes, and in this respect 
may be said to represent not unfairly the rate 
of literary achievement. A few works have 
appeared worthy of a place with our best lit- 
erature, and a few have made a marked sensa- 
tion, to be noted as phenomena, the exact sig- 
nificance of which remains for future deter- 
mination, while there has been less than the 
usual amount of mere book-making. We are 
far from thinking this an unfavorable state of 
things on the whole, or inauspicious for the 


future, however slight may be the apparent 
grounds of congratulation. 

Portry.—The present is supposed to be by 
no means a poetic era, but some of the best 
and most durable work in our realm of letters 
the past year has been done in verse, as well 
as some most noteworthy for the sensation it 
made. The completion of Mr. Bayard Tay- 
lor’s Faust” has given him the first place 
among the expositors in English of that poem. 
His translation of the second part was a more 
crucial test of his qualifications for the under- 
taking than the first part, and has been suc- 
cessfully met. This verdict is rendered in Ger- 
many, and is confirmed by some of the best 
English criticism. Our Nestor in poetry—per- 
haps we may now fitly call him our Homer— 
has published a portion of his version of the 
“ Odyssey,” fulfilling the high expectation that 
had been awakened by his success in translat- 
ing the “Iliad.” It must be regarded as no slight 
distinction of American literature to have 
among its trophies translations of Homer, of 
Dante, and of Goethe, that are unsurpassed by " 
any of their predecessors, and in important 
respects unequalled. 

Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Divine Tragedy ” has met 
with a curiously equivocal reception from the 
public. On the one hand, it has been the ob- 
ject of high praise by. critics whose praise is 
an honor, who pronounce it one of the author’s 
most admirable productions. Critics, possibly 
as competent, on the other hand, see in it a 
failure, partially redeemed by some beauties in 
the details of the execution. It must be con- 
fessed that, so far as the external character- 
istics of the poem are concerned—in respect 
to style and the adaptation of style to subject 
—it is worthy of all praise. The difficulties 
of the work have been admirably overcome. 
Its defects are such as will be rather felt than 
seen. The statement that has been published, 
that this poem is one of:a trilogy, is not, we 
believe, traced to any announcement of the 
author; it would scarcely occur to any mind 
without prompting. 

Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard has come be- 
fore the public with a volume entitled “‘ The 
Book of the East, and Other Poems.” The lead- 
ing title is suggested by the fact that the volume 
contains some choice pieces translated from the 
Persian and other Oriental literatures. They are 
delicious in their kind. But we hazard little in 
expressing the belief that the “ other poems” 
will do more for him in the estimation of his 
readers, now and hereafter—for to his poetry we 
trust there is an hereafter. These later poems 
have greater intellectual energy, amore thought- 
ful spirit, a profounder depth of feeling, and 
a quality of expression more completely repre- 
sentative of the thought and feeling and per- 
sonality of the author, than are shown in his 
previous works. ‘‘My Witness,” by William 
Winter, is the title of a volume by a younger 
poet, but not chargeable with marks of imma- 
turity. The poems are on a striking variety 
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of themes, running through a wide range of 
sentiment and style, and showing throughout 
a mingled strength and tenderness, a vigor of 
imagination and of utterance, chastened by a 
controlling regard to the requirements of art. 
Their reception by the public has been warm- 
ly appreciative. Mr, J. J. Piatt has been 
steadily growing in the public regard, as a 
poet, and his ‘‘ Landmarks, and Other Poems ” 
confirms and enhances his reputation. A new 
candidate for recognition among our poets is 
Emma Lazarus, whose ‘“‘ Admetus, and Other 
Poems” gives substantial support to her claims. 
It has had no dazzling success. The impres- 
sion has been any thing but sensational. But 
it may be safely assumed, if she is not too 
impatient to win her meed of praise, that a 
more significant appreciation awaits her. 

Mr. John O. Sargent’s translation of ‘The 
Last Knight” of “‘ Anastasius Griin’’ (Count 
von Auersperg) deserves mention for the skill 
he has shown as “a metre ballad-monger.” 
The ballads are vivid in expression and musi- 
cal, though in parts the strain seems a little 
monotonous. After a silence of thirty years, 
Mr. William Ellery Channing appears with a 
volume entitled ‘‘The Wanderer, and Other 
Poems.” With much to interest a thoughtful 
reader, one especially whose thoughts are in 
sympathy with his, Mr. Channing’s verse falls 
short of imparting the full satisfaction looked 
for in the reading of poetry. A sad interest 
attaches to the Poems and Memoir of William 
H. Burleigh, a genuine poet of the secondary 
order, who expressed in song the impulses and 
aspirations of a generous spirit. ‘‘ Poems,” 
by Celia Thaxter, have elements of durable, 
not to say permanent, worth; and as much per- 
haps may be said of the poems of William Al- 
len Butler, though their merits are so very 
different. ‘‘ Beautiful Snow, and Other Poems,” 
by J. W. Watson, recalls the memory of a lit- 
erary controversy that absurdly exaggerated 
the importance of the subject. The poem, tlie 
authorship of which was claimed by three 
persons, is one that on its own merits alone 
would have been forgotten before this time. 
“The Boston Dip, and Other Poems,” was one 
of the publications by which Frederick W. Lor- 
ing gave promise of a brilliant career that was 
tragically cut short. 

Of poetic sensations the first place is un- 
doubtedly due to the ‘Songs of the Sierras,” 
by Joachin Miller. His honor in his own 
country was imperilled by the exaggerated 
praise he received in England, particularly 
from that class of critics who are inclined to 
refuse the name of ‘* American” to any litera- 
ture that is not a “declaration of indepen- 
dence” of all the laws of literary art in Eng- 
lish—assuming that the peculiarities of Amer- 
ican landscape, our gigantic natural objects, 
and the romance of aboriginal legend, ought 
to give birth to some quite new and unprece- 
dented literary development. Mr. Miller’s 
poems, with their flavor of frontier life, its 
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“ dialect,” and rough freedom, were taken as 
indications that he was one of the original or 
aboriginal poets they were in search of, one 
possibly worthy to follow in the wake of Walt 
Whitman, An examination of them discloses 
underneath this drapery a genuine but undis- 
ciplined genius, with a little crudeness of style 
and some trick of imitation, but having power 
and good promise. Mr. John Hay’s “ Pike 
County Ballads” includes the “dialect poems” 
that have done so much for his popularity, and 
others less noted but quite as worthy of note. 
With all their quaint humor and pathos, they 
would be none the worse, on the score of ar- 
tistic effectiveness, for a greater degree of re- 
serve in picturing rough subjects. Of Bret 
Harte’s ‘East and West Poems,” there are 
some that will add to his reputation, and some 
that were apparently put in with them to 
make a book. A finely-illustrated edition of 
“The Heathen Chinee ” attests the hold it has 
on the public. Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland 
has worked the Breitmann vein a little more, 
but is understood to have made his collection 
“complete.” It was full time. Walt Whit- 
man recited before the American Institute, 
and has published, a piece entitled “ After 
All, Not to Create Only,” regarded by the 
initiated as a good article of ‘‘ Whitmanese.” 
Not all nursery-rhymes are poetry, but the 
poetic element is revealed in “Little Folk 
Songs,’ by Alexina B. White; such of them 
as rank with nonsense-verses are good non- 
sense, which it requires genius tomake. Of a 
higher class, i. e., for minds of not quite so 
tender age, and of equal merit, are the “ Pic- 
ture Poems” of Marian Douglas, Of several 
volumes it must suffice to record the titles: 

Poems of Lucretia Maria Davidson. New edition, 
Illustrated, : 

Poems by Lucy Hamilton Hooper. 

Poems by Alameda Evans Macdonald. 

Poems by Llewelyn G. Thomas. 

Poems by A. Winans. 

Poems of Progress. By Lizzie Doten. 

Poems by Mrs, Emma M. Bell. 

Poems by Mrs. Julia C, R,. Dorr. 

The Suitors. By Racine. Translated by Irving 
Browne. 

Verses. By William Leonhard Gage. 

The Moneyless Man and Other Poems. By Henry 
T. Stanton, 

Meleagros. The New Calvary. Tragedies. By 
Laughton Osborne, 

Nebraska Legends and Poems. By Orsamus 
Charles Dake. ~ 

Yo Semité. By Jean Bruce Washburn. 

Free and Independent Translation of the First and 
Fourth Books of Virgil’s AZneid. (Humorous.) 

Legends of the White Hills, and Other Poems. 
By Mrs. V. G. Ramsey. 

Southern Verses. By W. H. Holcombe, M. D. 

Christmas is Coming, and Other Poems, By Mrs. 
L. M. Morehead. 

French Love Songs. 
Henry Curwen, 


Selected and translated by 


The Baby’s Things: A Story in Verse for Christ- 


mas Eve. By Edward Abbott. 
Short Poems for Short People. By Edgar Fawcett. 


Frotion.—The demand for prose fiction is 
largely supplied by reprints of English novels, 
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of which cach weck furnishes its quota. Mrs, 
H. B, Stowe has produced two novels of soci- 
ety, “Pink and White Tyranny,” a picture of 
an ill-assorted marriage, and “‘My Wife and 
I,” the delineation of the hero’s ideal wives 
and his actual wife, how he won her and how 
they set up house-keeping. In both is min- 
gled representation of what the author has 
seen and known—and in these parts she is 
strong; and also characters and scenes which 
she has evolved from her own consciousness, 
which of course betray their unreality ; while 
the style has marks of haste and carelessness 
incomposition. But faults far more numerous 
would not shake her well-founded popularity. 
Miss E. Stuart Phelps, in her novel, ‘‘ The Si- 
lent Partner,” has aimed higher than in her 
periom attempts, and has shown a power she 
ad not before developed, of skilful character- 
ization and sustained interest of invention. 
‘The Foe in the Household,” by Miss Caroline 
Chesebro, adds, to the merit which belongs to 
it of a well-framed tale, that of revealing 
phases of life with which the general public 
had no familiarity, ‘*Two College Friends,” 
by F. W. Loring, was the latest. and the best 
production of its lamented author, suggesting 
mournfully ‘“‘ what might have been,” had 
time been given him to mature his powers. 
‘Real Folks,” by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, de- 
serves its title, by the truthfulness of its por- 
traitures of character, though less, we think, 
many readers must feel, in respect to one or 
two favorite personages than to some less prom- 
inent characters. The tale is marked by 
that quaint religiousness of tone, decided, yet 
never obtrusive, which pervades all the au- 
thor’s writings. ‘‘Their Wedding Journey,” 
by W. D. Howells, strings upon the thread of 
an imaginary journey a series of observations 
on American life and character, so discerning, 
so archly humorous, so kindly satirical, that 
the somewhat languid and purposeless story 
seldom flags. ‘‘ Foundations; or, Castles in the 
Air,” by Rose Porter, is the meritorious work 
of a young writer giving promise of something 
still better, ‘‘ The Cryptogram,” by James De 
Mille, is an example of the higher grade of sen- 
sational fiction, stimulating the curiosity by an 
intricate plot, showing a good degree of narra- 
tive skill, yet setting before us no character that 
is yery admirable, and coming to no result pro- 
portioned to the amount of action from which 
it comes to pass. ‘‘Morton House,” by the 
author of ‘ Valerie Aylmer,” a tale of South- 
ern life, has won favor of the public and of 
critics, for its characterization, its truth to na- 
ture and life, and its purity of tone. ‘The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” by Edward Eggleston, 
without special merit as a story, is exception- 
ally good as a picture of a state of society thatis 
agsing away, with its manners and its dialect, 

. Justin McCarthy is not an American, but 
his sojourn here, and his activity in our jour- 
nals and magazines, have made him free in our 
commonwealth of letters. His ‘‘ Lady Judith, 
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a Tale of Two Continents,” shows considerable 
power of invention, with inequality of execu- 
tion ; and the same may be said of ‘* Overland,” 
by J. W. De Forest. ‘Three Successful Girls,” 
by Julia Crouch, has some _ well-discrimi- 
nated characters, set in a plot that is slightly 
of the improbable order. Besides these, may 
be mentioned : 


The Housein Town, A Sequel to ‘* Opportunities.” 
By the author of ‘‘ The Wide Wide World.” 
Maud and Miriam; or, The Fair Crusader. By 
Harriet B. McKeever. 
Bertha, the Beauty. By Sarah J. C. Whittlesey. 
‘ Richard Vandermarek. By the author of ‘“ Rut- 
edge,”” 
he Prisoners of St.-Lazare. Translated by Mrs. 

E. M. MoGaahy. 

Lucia: Her Problem. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

Myself: a Romance of New-England Life. 

The House Behind the Poplars. By Mrs. J. R. 
Beckwith. 

Sergeant Atkins. A Tale of Adventure, founded 
on Fact. By an Officer of the U.S. re 

Out of the Foam. By John Esten Cooke. 

Blue Jackets ; or, the Adventures of J. Thompson 
ro B., among “‘ the Heathen Chinees.”’> By Edwar 

ray. 
Domiaald Arthur. By Anne M. Crane Seemuller. 
The Sisters of Orleans: A Tale of Race and Social 
Conflict. 

Love on the ipa By Charles March. 

One Year; or, A Story of Three Homes. By Fran- 
cis May Peard. 

The Mills of Tuxbury. By Virginia F. Townsend, 

The American Cardinal, 

Why Did He Not Die? From the German of Ad. 
von Volkhausen. By Mrs. A. L. Wistar. 

Milbank. By Mary J. Holmes. 

Blanche Gilroy. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. 

Married for Both Worlds. By Mrs. A. E. Porter. 

Strife. By Mrs. E. D. Wallace. 

The Island Neighbors. By Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. 

The Truce of God. By George I. Miles. 

Delaplaine ; or, The Sacrifice of Irene. By Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth. 

Eirene ; or, A Woman’s Right. By Mary Clemmer 


mes, 

Behind the Bars. 

Romance of the Charter Oak. <A Picture of Colo- 
nial Times. By William Seton. 

Dion and the Sibyls. A Classic Christian Novel. 
By Miles Gerald Keon. 


Essays AND Criricism.—A collection of criti- 
cal and literary essays, by Prof. James Rus- 
sell Lowell, entitled ‘‘My Study Windows,” 
was received with marked favor on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Lowell’s American spirit 
and feeling cannot fail of recognition. THis 
writings are a living witness that nationality 
in literature may demonstrate itself in better 
ways than by the invention of shibboleths in 
style. His papers on Lincoln and Quincy, and 
on the Condescension of Foreigners, are exam- 
ples of this quality, which appears with nearly 
equal distinctness in the independence and 
freshness that characterize his criticism of 
Chaucer and Pope. Another essayist of ex- 
portable reputation is Mr. T. W. Higginson, 
whose ‘Atlantic Essays,” so entitled from 
their first appearance in the Atlantie Monthly, 
will find a place on the same shelf with 
those of Mr. Lowell. They have the same 
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thoughtful quality, and are enriched with the 
fruits of much study, with a little more nerve, 
as might be looked for in one who has been 
more a man of action. If Gibbon gained some- 
thing of qualification for his historical labors 
from being drilled with the militia, Mr. Hig- 
ginson may well be the gainer in the use of 
the pen, from having drawn sword in a great 
war. Not that he affects martial airs or meta- 
phors, but he writes as one who knows man 
from having known men. He is a persuasive 
example of the culture for which he pleads. 
‘Success and its Conditions,” by Edwin P. 
Whipple, ranks with popular rather than with 
critical essays, though Mr. Whipple is no mean 
critic. He writes forcibly—indeed, in his ear- 
lier productions, the force of style was rather 
in excess of the requirements of his thought, 
but his writing has grown at once stronger 
and more chastened. The thought is weight- 
ier, and the expression more nicely adjusted 
to it. A new edition of Ticknor’s ‘ History 
of Spanish Literature,” with the author’s last 
corrections and additions, fixes in its perma- 
nent form a work which has had the fortune 
to be recognized as a standard not only here 
and in England, but also in Spain. 

Under this head may fitly be ranked critical 
editions of standard authors. A new variorum 
edition of Shakespeare has been undertaken 
by Mr. H. H. Furness, of which, he has pub- 
lished ‘Romeo and Juliet.” The editor has 
shown the possession of rare qualifications for 
his work, and abundantresources. If completed 
in the same style with the specimen now of- 
fered to the public, the edition will have a very 
high place among the critical elucidations of 
the great dramatist, and it is to be hoped that 
the work will receive the encouragement it 
deserves. A new impression, with improve- 
ments, of the Rev. Henry N. Hudson’s edition 
of Shakespeare indicates, we trust, a growing 
popular taste for the higher literature. It is 
one of the best editions in circulation, for the 
general reader. Mr. Hudson has also issued a 
selection from Shakespeare for schools and 
families. A work of more than ordinary merit, 
for its purpose, is Mr. W, J. Rolfe’s edition of 
some of Shakespeare’s plays for the use of 
schools. Each play is published separately, 
with such notes and explanations as are needed 
by young readers and students under instruc- 
tion in English literature. The publishers 
have given it a convenient shape and clothed 
it in an elegant style of typography and illus- 
tration. ‘The Merchant of Venice” and 
“¢ The Tempest’ have appeared, and have been 
received by the public with deserved favor. 

The space now filled in the regard of readers 
by reviews and magazines makes the essay 
almost the normal form for the expression of 
thought. The number of those who succeed 
by thoughtful labor in giving to the essay 
qualities that make it worthy of a place among 
the successes of literary art, though not large, 
is increasing; and the fact, together with the 
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existence and influence of enlightened and fear- 
less criticism, is of good omen to our literature. 

The following works in this department also 
deserve mention : | 

Americanisms. By Prof. Schele De Vere. 

Among My Books. (An unfortunate coincidence 
with the title of one of Mr. James Russell Lowell’s 
volumes, This volume has too much merit to be in 
this way made as good as nameless.) 

Sober Thoughts on Staple Themes. 
Randolph, 


‘By Richard 
Studies in Literature. By G. W. Griffin, New 
edition. 


Odd Hours of a Physician, By John Darby. 

Rip-Raps; or, Drift Thoughts Wide Apart. 
Will C. Kerr. 

_ Topics of the Time. By James Parton. - 

History anp Broerapruy. — Of histories 
proper, none were published during the year 
worthy of special notice except a second vol- 
ume of Broadhead’s ‘‘ History of New York,” 
a work that has received and deserves high 
commendation for the combination it exhibits 
of diligent research and of felicity in narra- 
tive. Mr.S,S. Randall has published a “* His- 
tory of the Common-School System of New 
York,” a subject of which he has ample knowl- 
edge, and on which he has produced a stand- 
ard work of reference. A monograph of great 
value in relation to the diplomatic history of 
the United States is the address by Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams before the New York Histori- 
cal Society on “ The Struggle for Neutrality in 
America.” Mr. Charles Sumner publishes 
“The Duel between France and Germany, 
with its Lesson to Civilization.” Mr. J. F. 
Meline’s ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots, and her Latest 
English Historian,”’ is a searching and in some 
points damaging criticism of Mr. Froude’s His- 
tory of England as it bears upon the Scottish 
queen, Whether he has done as much to vin- 
dicate her as to criminate the historian, may 
be doubted, without any impeachment of his 
ability. New evidence there is little or none, 
and the old evidence has been so thoroughly 
sifted as to leave little for new workers to 
hope for. 

Among the biographies of the year there 
have appeared several of historical importance, 
as for example, the Life of John Adams, begun 
by John Quincy Adams, and completed by 
Charles Francis Adams; the Life of General 
Nathaniel Greene, by G. W. Greene, which 
has been completed in three volumes, executed 
in a style that does honor to both the author 
and his subject; Life and Writings of Alexan- 
der J. Dallas, by George Mifflin Dallas; The 
Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, by his 
granddaughter, S. N. Randolph, an admirable 
picture of the man, as he appeared in that in- 
ner circle where political animosities and dis- 
quietudes could not follow him; Life and 
Speeches of John J. Crittenden, a man who 
deserved a more enduring memory than the 
yorld has leisure to bestow on even very dis- 
tinguished lawyers and politicians, especially 
on those who 
ography of William Winston Seaton, so long 
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flourished ante bellum; abi- | 
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editor of the National Intelligencer, and the 
intimate friend of two generations of states- 
men; Mr. Tyler’s Life of Chief-Justice Roger 
B. Taney; and, in the history of science and 
its application to the useful arts, the Life of 
Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ellis, fills a place that has been tvo 
long vacant in the portrait-gallery of Ameri- 
can worthies—none the less to be so reckoned 
that his love of country was overborne by in- 
ferior sentiments. Nor should we fail to in- 
clude among works of historical interest the 
Life of General Robert E. Lee, by John Esten 
Cooke; and that of the Rev. George Junkin, 
D. D., by D. X. Junkin; and two literary bi- 
ographies, that of Miss Catharine M. Sedgwick, 
by M. E. Dewey; and that of John P. Kennedy, 
by H. T. Tuckerman. Mr. Kennedy’s biogra- 
pher in no long time after closed an honorable 
life given to the interests of art and letters. 

Some special histories should be noted: 
“ History and Analysis of the Constitution of 
the United States, with a Full Account of the 
Confederacies that preceded it, of the Debates 
and Acts of the Convention that framed it, 
and of the Judicial Decisions that have con- 
strued it,” by Nathaniel 0. Towle; ‘‘ Compara- 
tive History of Religions,” by James C. Mof- 
fatt; “History of the Church of God,” by 
Enoch Pond, D. D.; ‘History of the Foreign 
Missionary Work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Ohurch,” Part L., by Rev. 8. D. Dennison; “The 
Children’s Crusade, an Episode of the Thirteenth 
Century,” by the Rev. George Zabriskie Gray. 
~~ Also a few local histories: ‘Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Rochester, N. Y.,” by F. De W. Ward, D. 
D.; “History of Elizabeth, N.J.,” by E. F. Hat- 
field D, D.; ‘* History of Wallingford, Conn.,” 
by O. H. S. Davis; and ‘Chronicles of a 
Border Town: History of Rye, Westchester 
County, N. Y.,” by Charles W. Baird. Among 
popular histories should he mentioned: Mr, 
J. S. O. Abbott’s “ History of Frederick the 
Great,” a work that will tell many readers of 
what only a few will extract from the tomes 
of Mr. Carlyle, and is written with the author’s 
usual narrative skill and with more than his 
usual care. His series of smaller histories is 
extended by those of Louis XIV. and Louis 
Philippe, each of which, the former especially, 
does very good justice to its subject. Mr. 
B. J. Lossing, whose books on American his- 
tory have made him many friends, has pro- 
duced a popular “ History of England,” hardly 
equal to his best previous works, but having 
similar characteristics. 


History of Florida. By George R. Fairbanks. 
The Cretan Insurrection of 1866. By W. J. Still- 


man. 

School Hlistory of the United States. By G. F. 
Holmes. 

Condensed History of the United States. By W. 
Swinton. 

School History of the United States. By Alexan- 
der H. Stephens. 


The Year of Battles; or, The Franco-German 


War of 187071. By L. P. Brockett. 
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The Paris Commune; or, The Red Rebellion. By 
L. P. Brockett. 


Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune. By W. 
Pembroke Fetridge. 

Life and Campaigns of General R. E. Lee. By 
James D. McCabe, Jr. 

The Life of Major John André. By Winthrop 
Sargent. 

emoir of Ulric Dahlgren. By Rear-Admiral 

Dahlgren. 


Life of Alexander Campbell. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Eaton Smith. By E. 
Edwards Beardsley. 

The Model Pastor. Memoir of the Life and Cor- 
ee of the Rev. Baron Stow, D.D. By J. 
C. Stockbride, D. D. 

Memoir of the Life and Character of the Rev. 
Lewis Warner Green, D. D., with Selections from 
his Sermons, By Leroy J. Halsey, D. D. 

Journal of John Woolman. With an Introduction 
by J. G. Whittier. 

Fifty Years as a Presiding Elder. By Peter Cart- 
wright, D. D. 

One Woman’s Mission. A Narrative of the Life 
and Labors of Mrs. Harriet C. Dickson, for Man 
ioe a Missionary to Greece. By Albert N. Arnold, . 


Life of Walter Scott, By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 

Father Taylor, the Sailor Preacher. By Gilbert 
Haven and Thomas Russell. ; 

Life of the Rev. John McVickar, 8. T. D. By his 
Son, William A, McVickar, D. D. 

Ninety-four Years. Memoir of Agnes Paschal. 
By G. W. Paschal. 

Life of John Bunyan, By D. A. Harsha. 

The Prince of Pulpit Orators. A Portraiture of 
the Rev. George Whitefield. By Rev. J. B. Wakely. 

The Life and Times of the Right Rev. John Timon, 
D. D., the first Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of 
Buffalo. By Charles G, Denther. 

Lives and Works of Civil and Military Enginecrs 
of America. By Charles B. Stuart, C. E. 

Married Women. Biographies of Good Wives. 
By L. Maria Child. 


By R. Richardson. 


Pumosorpny AND Screncz.— No elaborate 
work in this department has appeared, except 
“ Alwato,” by Stephen Pearl Andrews—an 
exposition of ‘‘ Universology,” and a new lan- 
guage. It is the fruit of much labor, whether 
profitably employed or not, sufficient attention 
does not appear to have been given to it as 
yet to determine. But several discussions of 


-philosophical questions, essays of marked abil- 


ity and value, have been published. ‘‘ Mechan- 
ism in Thought and Morals,” by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, deals in the anthor’s pene- 
trating way with the obscure relations between 
physical and mental action. “Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion,” by Prof. John Bascom, 


-is an able vindication of the psychological 


method in mental philosophy, and of the re- 
ality and validity of intuition, including a de- 
fence of the intuitive system of ethics, and 
discussing the relations of philosophy to sci- 
ence and religion. Prof. Bascom’s style com- 
bines in an unusual degree precision in the 
use of terms, and sturdy logical force, with a 

ower of energetic expression easily kindling 
into eloquence. . Dr. Noah Porter, the newly- 
elected President of Yale College, argues ably 
on the same side with Prof. Bascom in the 
issue between the physicists and the meta- 
physicians, in a brief essay—but one compacted 
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of much good matter—entitled “‘ The Sciences 
of Nature versus the Science of Man, a Plea 
for the Science of Man.” Besides maintaining 
the claims of the science of man to validate 
and complement the sciences of Nature, Dr. 
Porter criticises temperately, but firmly and 
keenly, the positions of the school in philoso- 
phy whose pretensions are at war with his 
claims. He has also published a volume on 
‘* Intellectual Philosophy,” an abridgment, for 
the use of students, of his great work, ** The 
Human Intellect.” Dr. McCosh, President of 
the College of New Jersey, has appeared on 
the scene with a course of lectures entitled 
‘* Christianity and Positivism.” The second 
term in the title stands not only for Comteism, 
but for the various forms of speculation which 
deny the validity of inquiries into efficient or 


final causes, or of intuitive principles of be-. 


lief. The lectures having been delivered to a 
popular audience, and in their printed form 
- intended for the general public, lack some- 
thing of the careful logic of the works by 
which he won his reputation, but are well 
adapted to their intended purpose. Presi- 
dent McOosh figures in the appendix to a 
third edition of “ The Law of Love, and Love 
as a Law, or Christian Ethics,” by President 
Hopkins, of Williams College, as an earnest 
and forcible critic of the leading and distinc- 
tive doctrine maintained by Dr. Hopkins. The 
two presidents discussed the question in a 
correspondence carried on in the columns of 
the New York Observer, each writing two com- 
munications. It is a model of dignified and 
courteous controversy, and forms not only an 
appropriate but a valuable addition to the 
work reviewed; for, by the collision with so 
sagacious a critic, Dr. Hopkins was led to de- 
fine his position more sharply, and to put 
forth his argumentative powers with more 
vigor than the mildly-didactic tone of his 
treatise readily admitted. A work by the 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, late missionary in 
India, on “The Antiquity and Unity of the 
Human Race,” is the fruit of extensive in- 
quiries by a strong mind working in earnest. 
It is to be regretted that the author died be- 
fore fully preparing it for publication, and that 
his editor was unable, in every case, to make 
the references needed to support his state- 
ments, Jt may not be out of place here to 
mention The Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, vol. v., edited by William T. Harris, St. 
Louis, Mo. It speaks well for the American 
reading public that a journal devoted exclu- 
sively to speculative philosophy has been sus- 
tained for five years, and apparently liberally 
encouraged, The Journal is well printed, and 
edited with learning and ability. It seems to 
be chiefly devoted to making known to the 
American public, by translations and essays, 
the respective German schools of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, and also some of the 
works of Descartes, and apparently does not 
aim at originality. As far as we have ex- 
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amined the several numbers that have fallen 
under our notice, we should judge the Hegelian 
philosophy to be its system of predilection. 

In the departments of Economy, Social Sci- 
ence, and Politics, a few titles should be re- 
corded. ‘* Questions of the Day,” by Dr. Wil- 
liam Elder; ‘‘ Speeches on Political Questions,” 
by George W. Julian; andthe Hon. William D. 
Kelley’s “Speeches, Addresses, and Letters, on 
Industrial and Financial Questions,” advocate 
the protective system. ‘Chapters of Erie, 
and Other Essays,” by O. F. Adams, Jr., and 
Henry Adams, with some noticeable papers on 
the matters indicated in the leading title, in- 
cludes suggestive essays on national finance, 
and bring into deserved prominence the polit- 
ical relations of the railroad interest, The 
question of the enfranchisement of women has 
called out an assertion of “‘ The Constitutional 
Equality of Women,” by Tennie C. Claflin, and 
a very brilliant criticism of the movement by 
‘Gail Hamilton,” in her ‘* Woman’s Worth and 
Worthlessness.” The general question of suf- 
frage is considered in an essay—‘‘On Repre- 
sentative Government and Personal Represen- 


tation,” by Simon Sterne, advocating a scheme 


founded on Hare’s 
sonal representation. 


The Study of Government. By George H. Yeaman. 

Transcendentalism. By William B. Greene, 

The Facts of Consciousness, and the Philosophy 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. By William B, Greene. 

Mines and cary ad the Pacific Slope. By Ros- 
siter W. Raymond, Ph.D. 

Proceedings of the Nineteenth Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery. Edited by J. 
Trowbridge, W. R. Nichols, and C. R. Cross. 

Psycho oBys or, The Science of Mind. By 0. §. 
Munsell, D. D. 

Introduction to Natural Philosophy. By Denison 
Olmsted, LL. D. Second revised edition, by E. 8. 
Snell, D. D. 

Manual of Geology. By M.F. Maury, LL. D. 

Great Facts of Modern Astronomy. By W. L. 
Hewson. : 

Chemical Notation and Nomenclature. By 8, W. 
Johnson, 14 

on and Narcotics, By George M. Beard, 


proposed method of per- 


Health and its Conditions. By James Hinton. 
Emergencies, and How to Treat Them. By Jo- 
seph W. Howe, M. D. th 
he Amateur Microscopist; a Handbook of Mi- 
eroscopic Manipulation and Microscopic Objects. 
An Historical Atlas. By Robert H. Labberton. 
Forest Trees, for Ornament, Shelter, and Profit. 
By Arthur W. Bryant. oe 
War and the Weather; or, The Artificial Produc- 
tion of Rain. By Edward Powers. ‘see 
Mental Disorders; or, Diseases of the Brain and 
Nerves, developing the Origin and Philosophy of 
Mania, Insanity, and Crime, with Full Directions for 
their ‘Treatment, ete. . 
og hg - Health and Disease, By B. J. Jeffries, 


Diseases of the Skin, Recent Advances in their 
ee and Treatment. By Dr. B. Joy Jeffries. 
he 
Ashurst, Jr., M. D. 
Text-Book of Geology. For Schools and Colleges 
By H. Alleyne Nicholson. 


—— 


rinciples and Practice of Surgery. By John 
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Text-Book of Zoology. By the same. 

Hand-book of Mineral Analysis. By Friedrich 
Wohler, Professor in the University of Gottingen, 
Edited by Henry B. Nason. 

Practical Treatise on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, with some of its Applications to Mechanics 
and Astronomy. By William G, Peck, LL. D, 

The Teacher’s Manual. By Hiram Orcutt, 

The Debatable Land between This World and 
the Next. By Robert Dale Owen. 

Sexual Science, as taught by Phrenology. By O. 
8. Fowler. 

Origin, Tendencies, and Principles of Govern- 
ment. By Victoria C. Woodhull, 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE.—The attempt to 
lay out a telegraph-line to Asia and Europe by 
way of Behring’s Strait, which the success of 
the Atlantic Telegraph superseded, has been 
productive of more good books than are often 
due to more successful enterprises, The last 
of these was “Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow- 
Shoes,”’ by R. J. Bush, a volume which, with 
its life-like descriptions and pictorial illustra- 
tions, gives the reader a lively idea of that 
part of Siberia visited by the author, and a 
very pleasant. impression of the author him- 
self. ‘Life and Nature under the Tropics; 
or, Sketches of Travels among the Andes, and 
on the Orinoco, Rio Negro, and Amazons,” by 
H. M. and P. V. N. Myers, is the work of two 
undergraduates of Williams College, members 
of an exploring expedition sent out from that 
institution. They apologize for their youth, 
but with little need. This modest volume, 
with illustrations drawn by themselves, has 
decided merit. Morelet’s “Travels in Central 
America” is translated by Mrs. M. R. Squier, 
with introduction and notes by the Hon. E. 
G. Squier. “A Russian Journey,” by Edna 
Dean Proctor, is not a continuous narrative, 
but a series of brilliant sketches, that reward 
the reader’s attention. A unique work, a to- 
pography of fiction, is “The Lands of Scott,” 
xy James I’, Hunnewell, describing the scenes 
immortalized by ‘The Wizard of the North” 
in his poems and novels. It was a pleasing 
contribution to the interest of the Scott Cen- 
tenary. ‘Nature and Art in the Old World; 
or, Sketches of Travel in Europe and the 
Orient,” by John 8. Lee, professor in St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y., leads the 
reader over a beaten track of travel, but the 
- volume has the interest of views by a fresh eye 
and a scholarly mind. ‘Castilian Days,” by 
John Hay, combines the merits of a thought- 
ful writer of travels with those of a graceful 
essayist, To these titles may be added: 
ars or Cruising under Canvas. By John 


Rambles in Mount Desert; with Sketches of Travel 
on the New England Coast. By B. F. Da Costa. 

The Book of Travels of a Doctor of Physic. 

Mr. Greeley’s Letters from Texas and the Lower 
Mississippi. 

Mountain Adventures in Different Parts of the 
World, selected from the Narratives of Celebrated 
Travellers, with an Introduction and Additions, By 
J. T. Headley. 

A Woman’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. By 
Mrs. Stephen Griswold, 
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Over the Ocean ; or, Sights and Sounds in Foreign 
Lands. By Curtis Guild. 

My Winter in Cuba. By W. M. L. Jay. 

Eastern Sketches: Notes of Scenery, Schools, and 
Tent-Life, in Syria and Palestine. By Ellen Clarke 
Miller. 

And the following guide-books to desirable 
places of resort: 

Appletons’ Hand-book of American Travel. East- 
ern Tour.—[The same] Western Tour. 


American Sea-Side Resorts, Edited by Charles 
L. Norton. 


Route for a Month’s Tour through the Alps of 
Switzerland. By James D. Dana. 

Morford’s Short-Trip Guide to Europe. 

The Virginia Tourist. By Edward A. Pollard. 

The Great Lakes. By J. Disturnell. 

Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in California. By 
J. M, Hutchings, 


THEOLOGY AND Reticion.—Under this head 
several works of importance have appeared 
during the year. Of works on the Bible, men- 
tion should be made of Dr. T. J. Conant’s re- 
vised version of the Book of Psalms, with In- 
troduction and Notes, the fruit of ripe learn- 
ing, employed in bringing within the popular 
apprehension more of the poetry and power 
of the Hebrew lyrists than is conveyed by the 
received version; the Rev. Frederic Gardiner’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, Greek and English; 
Rey. O. F. Hudson’s * Critical Greek and Eng- 
lish Concordance to the New Testament,” re- 
vised by the very competent hand of Dr. Ezra 
Abbot; Dr. Philip Schaff’s Translation of 
Lange’s Commentary on the Gospel of John; 
and ‘The Revelation of John, with Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical,” by Rev. 
Henry Oowles, D. D. Among theological 
treatises, the most important is “‘ Systematic 
Theology,” by Charles Hodge, D. D., expound- 
ing that form of Calvinism which is held at 
Princeton, of which the author is the most 
eminent expounder and defender. Two vol- 
umes have been issued, and they do honor to 
the author’s learning, intellectual force, and 
skill in exposition. The work will be com- 
pleted by the third volume. ‘The Conserva- 
tive Reformation,” by O. P. Krauth, D.D., is a 
very powerful defence of the Calvinism of the 
Heidelberg Confession, as maintained in the 
(German) Reformed Church, in distinction from 
the Zwinglian type of doctrine which prevails in 
the Dutch, Scottish, and American Presbyte- 
rian schools. ‘Sermons to the Natural Man,” 
by Dr. William G. T, Shedd, is an attempt to 
embody in popular discourse the sterner doc- 
trines of the Augustinian faith. The dis- 
courses are, as might be expected, thoughtful 
and weighty. It may be presumed that the 
author hardly expected to come directly into 
contact with the ‘natural’? men whom his 
book addresses, but that he had in view his 
brethren in the ministry, and the influencing 
of them to cultivate this style of preaching. 
‘The Mission of the Spirit,” by the Rev. L. R. 
Dunn, treats in a popular rather than scientific 
manner a part of theology that has been com- 
paratively neglected by recent Protestant di- 
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vines. ‘‘Seed Truths,” by Dr. Pharcellus 
Church, discusses the themes of religion from 
the point of view of a spiritual philosophy 
founded on a study of the Bible. 
Religions,” by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
compares the principal religions of the world 
with each other and with Christianity, and 
argues from this comparison the fitness of 
Christianity to be a universal religion. His 
definition of what he means by Christianity 
would not be accepted by the great majority 
of its nominal adherents, but there can be no 
dispute as to the interest with which the 
author pursues his investigation and sets forth 
its results. An essay in the same general di- 
rection, but from a less-declared Christian 
stand-point, is the Rev. O. B.- Frothingham’s 
“Beliefs of the Unbelievers.” ‘‘ Christianity 
and Skepticism” is the theme of a series of 
‘Boston lectures” that have been received 
with much favor, ‘Religious, Philosophy,” 
by the late Bishop Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., 
argues that man, Nature, and the Bible, are 
three concurring witnesses to the truths of 
religion. It is the substance of lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, and of 
some of the later lectures only an outline is 
given. It is marked, especially in the earlier 
portions, by the large knowledge, the thought- 
fulness and calmness of style, and the mild 
spirit, of the lamented author. ‘The Life of 
Jesus the Christ,” by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, of which one volume has been pub- 
lished, is marked by the author’s independence 
of belief, his imaginative and dramatic power, 
his knowledge of human nature, and more 
than his usual reach of investigation and 
thoughtfulness of style. The work is evidently 
a favorite with the author, and he is doing 
his best to make it a favorite with the public, 
“The Religion of the Present and the Fu- 
ture” is the title of a volume of sermons 
preached in the chapel of Yale College, by 
President Woolsey. They will be a legacy 
held in much value by his pupils, and have 
been received by the public with high ap- 
preciation. A volume of college sermons, by 
Prof. Eleazer T. Fitch, recalls the memory of 
a man worthy of the reverence with which 
he was regarded. ‘The Model Prayer,” by 
George ©. Baldwin, D. D., is an exposition of 
the Lord’s Prayer for popular use, well suited to 
that destination, though not adding perceptibly 
to the standard literature of the theme. Un- 
der the general title, “‘ Mediation,” an anony- 
mous essay on “The Function of Thought” 
finds a place here by reason of its being a part 
of a larger work on the Mediator. In itself 
considered, it is a psychological study, indi- 
cating, on the author’s part, considerable ori- 
ginality of speculation. ‘Park Street Pul- 
pit,” a volume of sermons by the Rev. W. 
H. H. Murray, would searcely have attracted 
the attention they did, had the author not 
been otherwise known in the world of letters. 
It may be considered a proof of merit that the 
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favorable expectation of the public has not 
been disappointed. A unique work, containing 


almost @ minimum of original matter, yet giv- 


ing more evidence of learning than a majority 
of the books named under this head taken 
together, is Dr. Ezra Abbot's “Literature of 
the Doctrine of a Future State.” The great 
number of the books whose titles are given, 
the knowledge of their contents that must 
have been required for their accurate classifi- 
cation, and the skilful analysis of the subject 
with which the classification is framed, make 
it a model bibliography. 

Without attempting an exhaustive list, we 
mention also the following: 

The New Testament; with Notes, Pictorial Ilus- 
trations, and References. By Rey. Israel P. War- 
ren, D. D. 

The Dance and the Martyr. Translated from the 
Cee of Adolph Monad, by Rev. J. E. Rankin, 

Life at Threescore and Ten. By Rev. Albert 

arnes, 


“The Heavenly State’? and ‘* Future Punish- 
ment.”? Two Sermons, BY Henry Ward Beecher. 
The Conversion of St. Paul. Three Discourses. 
By George Jarvis Geer, D. D. 

The License of Evil. By Joel Moody. 

Barnes’s Notes on the Gospel. New and revised 
edition. 2 vols. 

Barnes’s Notes on the Acts of the Apostles. 

Barnes’s Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. 

Short Sermons for the People. By Rev. William 
8. Plumer, D. D. 

The Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, from March 
to September, 1870. From Verbatim Reports. 

Fidem ; or, Parish Evidences of Christianity. 


By Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D 
A Guide-Book for 


Object and Outline Teaching, 
Sunday-school Workers. By Rev. H. C. MeCook. 


The Union Bible Companion: containing the Evi- 
dences of the Divine Origin, Preservation, Credibil- 
ity, and Inspiration, of the Holy Scriptures; an Ac- 
count of various Manuscripts and English Transla- 
tions, all the Chief Books and the Chief Doctrines 
of the Bible, and Plans of Christian Work. With a 
Copious Analytical Index. ByS. Austin Allibone. 

he Kingdom of Heaven: What it is; where it 
is; and the Duty of American Christians concerning 
it. By Jesse H. Jones, ; 

Perseverance and Apostasy. Being an Ar 
in Proof of the Arminian Doctrine on that 
By Rev. Albert Nash. 

The Times of Daniel. An Argument. By Henry 
W. Taylor, LL. D., late a Justice of the Supreme 
sy aly, and Judge of the Court of Appeals, of New 

ork. 

Familiar Discourses to the Young, Preeeded by 
an Address to Parents. By a Catholic Priest. 

The fog neg of Heaven. By a Father of the 
Society of Jesus. 
pat and its Aims. By Rev, Granville Moody, 


New Testament Manual. With Tables, Maps, 
Descriptions, etc. By Stephen Hawes, - 

A Comprehensive History of the Bible, Mainly 
abridged from Dr, William Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, but eae Important Additions and 
Improvements, etc. Edited by Rev. Samuel W. 
Barnum. ; 

God: Conferences delivered at Nétre-Dame in 
Paris, by the Rev. Pére Lacordaire. Translated 
from the French, with the author’s permission, by a 
Tertiary of the same Order. 


ment 
ubject. 


Science and the Bible; or, The Mosaic Creationand — — 


Moda Discoveries. By Rev. Herbert W. Morris, 
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Questions of Modern Thought; or, Lectures on the 
Bible and Infidelity, by Rev. Drs. McCosh, Thomp- 
son, Adams, Schatf, Hague, and Haven, 

War in Heaven. A Disquisition, Biblical and 
Rational, concerning Angels, Devils, and Men, and 
the Creation, Fall, and Redemption of the Human 
Soul. By James P. Simmons. 

American Religion. By John Weiss. 

God’s Rescues; or, The Lost Sheep, the Lost 
Coin, and the Lost Son. Three Discourses on Luke 
xy. By William R. Williams. 

Orthodox Congregationalism and the Sects. By 
Dorus Clark D.D. 


Manual of ae ey Treatise on Christian. 
g 


Doctrine. By J. L. ag ,»D.D. 

Notes, Practical and Explanatory, on the Gospels, 
For the Use of Bible-classes, Sunday-school Teach- 
ers, Catechists, and other Pious Laymen. By Rev. 
Charles H. Hall, D. D. 

Episcopalianism. In Three Parts. By B, F. Bar- 
rett. 

The Unseen World in the Light of the Cross. By 
T. Stork, D. D. 

The Life that now is. Sermons, by Robert Coll- 

er. 
a Works of Rey. Leonidas L. Hamline, D. D., late 
one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Edited by Rev. F. G. Hibbard, D. D. 


ol, ii. 

The Christian Pastorate: its Character, Responsi- 
bilities, and Duties. By Daniel P. Kidder, D.D 

Visions of the Vale; or, Divine Government 
among Men. By Rev. B. F. Price. 

ook of Remembrance written before the Lord 

for them that fear Him and think upon His Name. 
By ©. R. Bedford, M. D. 
Biblical Tables. An Epitome of Various Impor- 
tant Statistics of the Scriptures. A Complete Hand- 
book of Reference for Readers, Teachers, and Stu- 
dents of the Bible. By Henry $. Osborn, LL, D. 

Commentary on the New Testament. Intended for 
Popular Use. By D. D. Whedon, LL.D. Vol. iii. 
_ Acts—Romans. 

The Sword and Garment; or, Ministerial Culture. 
By Rev. L. T. Townsend, Professor in Boston Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

ight in Darkness. A Treatise on the Obscure 
Night of the Soul. By the Rev. A. F. Hewit. 

Prophetic Imperialism ; or, The prophetic Entail 
of Imperial Power. By Joseph L. Lord. 

The Divine Evolution of the Churches; or, The 
New Church as the Church of Humanity, By George 
8. Phillips. 

The New Testament; or, The Restoration of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth. Showing the only Sure 
Rule of interpreting the Scriptures of the Prophets, 

' By Rev. K. Johns Stewart. 

Universalism against Itself. New edition, revised 
and edited by W. P. Strickland, D. D. 

The Way made plain. By the Rev. James H. 
Brookes, D. D. 

The Pictorial Bible and Church History Stories, 
abridged, By the Rev. Henry Formby. 

The Heroes of Faith: being a Serias of Discourses 
on the Saints mentioned in the Eleventh Chapter of 
Hebrews. By D. T. Phillips, } 

The Collected Writings of James Henley Thorn- 
well, D.D., LL. D., late Professor of Theology in 
the Theological Seminary at Columbia, 8. C, Ed- 
ited by John B. Adger, D.D. Two volumes, 

Immortality and the Worth of. the Soul; Ten 
Scenes in the Life of a Lady of Fashion ; and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces, By James B. Walker. 

The Union Prayer-Book: A Manual of Public 
Worship. Prepared for the Followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in the United States of America. Also, 
a Service for Sunday-schools, and Forms for Family 
Devotion. 

Christ Liveth in Me. By the Rev. William P. 
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Heart-Life. By Theodore L. Cuyler. 
Conversion. Its Nature and Importance. By 
Enoch Pond, D. D. 


The Seals opened; or, The Apocalypse explained. 
By Enoch Pond, D. D. 

The Theology of the New Testament. By J. J. 
Van Oosterzee. Translated by George E. Day, Pro- 
fessor in the New Haven Divinity School. 

The Christian Use of Money ; especially in Rela- 
tion to Personal Expenditure. By J. F. W ckoff. 

Communion. A Treatise on Christian Fellowship 
bg God and His Saints. By the Rev. Loyal Young, 


Romanism as it is. An Exposition of the Roman 
Catholic System. By Rev. Samuel W. Barnum. 

The Resurrection of the Redeemed, and Hades. 
By Rev. James Boggs. 

Saving Faith. Its Rationale, ete. By Rev. Israel 
Chamberlayne, D. D. 

The History of Romanism. New edition, with 
Bi asset By John Dowling, D. D. 

anual of Piety. For the Use of Seminaries. New 
edition. 

Church Order. A Treatise. By J. L. Dagg, D.D. 

Sacred Geography and Antiquities. By E. P. 
Barrows, D. D. 

The Bremen Lectures on Fundamental, Living, 
Religious Questions. Translated from the German, 
by Rev. D. Heagle, With an Introduction, by Al- 
vah Hovey, D. D. 

An Inquiry into the Use of Baptizo and the Nature 
of Johannic Baptism. By James W. Dale, D. D. 

The Character of Christ: Does it supply an Ade- 
quate Basis for a Religion? By S. W. Fowle. 

The Congregation. From Studies in the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures. By L. W. Mansfield. 

Lectures on Satan. By Rev. Thaddeus McRae. 

Voices from the Valley testifying of Jesus. By 
the Rev. Frederick Whitfield. 

What is ogy ek A Protest against ‘‘ The Spirit 
of the Age,’’* A Plea for the Reality of the Spiritual. 
By Rey. R. W. Memminger., 

Serving our Generation; and God’s Guidance in 
Youth, Two Sermons, by President Woolsey. 

Republies ; or, Popular Government an Appoint- 
ment of God, By the Rev. John Crowell, D. D. 

The Doctrine of the Church. An Historical Mono- 
gzeph. With a full Bibliography. By John J. McEl- 

inney, D. D. 

Indices, Historical and Rational, to a Revision of 
the Scriptures. By David Newport. 

Half Truths and the Truth. Lectures on the 
Origin and Development of Prevailing Forms of 
Unbelief. By J. M. Manning, D. D. 


Art anp tHe Arrs.—On the Fine Arts, 
very little worthy of note appeared: A trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Art in Greece,” by H. Taine, and a 
new impression of his ‘Italy, Rome, and Na- 
ples; a very meritorious work of reference; 
‘* A Hand-book of Sacred and Legendary Art,” 
by Clara Erskine Clement, with illustrations, 


and a very interesting example of an element- 


ary introduction to drawing, entitled ‘‘ How 
to draw: Six Letters to a Little Girl,” by 
Charles A. Barry. Some republications will 
be noticed in their proper place. Of text- 
books may be mentioned a new edition of 
Prof. John Bascom’s ‘ Aisthetics,” and also 
“Art: its Laws and the Reasons for them, 
collected, considered, and arranged for Educa- 
tional Purposes,”’ by Samuel P. Long. In dif- 
ferent branches of the Useful and Ornamental 
Arts, may be mentioned the following: 

The Coin-Book. Comprising a History of Coin- 
age, a Synopsis of the Mint Laws of the United 
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States, Statistics of the Coinage from 1792 to 1870, 
ete. With Engravings of the Different Coins. 

Country and Suburban Houses. By David T. At- 
wood. Illustrated, 

Original Designs for Front-entrance Doors. By 
G. B. Croff, Architect. 

A Review of the Theory of Narrow Gauges as 
applied to Main-Trunk Lines of Railway. By Silas 
Seymour. 

Supplement to Bicknell’s Village Builder, con- 
taining Eighteen Designs for Country and Suburban 
Houses of Moderate Cost. 

A Treatise on Ventilation. By Lewis W. Leeds. 


Treatise on Nautical Surveying. By Captain W. . 


N. Jeffers, U.S. N. ‘ 

Is a Canal-practicable? Notes upon the Projected 
Routes for an Interoceanic Ship-Canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. By 8. T. Abert, C. E. 

A Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an 
Appendix on the Preservation of Timber. By De 
Volson Wood. 

School-houses. By James Johonnot. Architec- 
tural Designs by 8. E. Hewes. 

American Encyclopedia of Printing. Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. 

The New Elements of Hand-Railing. Revised 
edition. By Robert Riddell. 

Sign-Writing and Glass-Embossing. A Com- 
lete Practical Illustrated Manual of the Art. By 
ames Callingham. 

Common Sense in the Household: A Manual of 
Practical Housewifery. By Marion Harland (Mrs. 
Terhune), 

The Young Housekeeper’s Friend. By Mrs, Cor- 
nelius. New edition. 

Locomotive Engineering and the Mechanism of 
Railways. By Zerah Colburn. 

Trout Culture. eh Seth Green. 

What I know of Farming: A Series of Brief and 
Plain Expositions of Practical Agriculture, as an Art 
based upon Science. By Horace Greeley. 

The ple Culturist. A Complete Treatise for 
the Pomologist, to aid in propegenng iP Apple and 
area fg $ and managing Orchards. By Sereno 
Edwards Todd. 

The Architect's and Builder's Companion and 
Price-Book. By Frank W. Vodges, Architect. 
Wesel: and the Art of Printing.’ By Emily C. 

ierson. 


The Strawberry Garden. How it was planted; 


what it cost; what came of it, financially and sen- 
cee? A very Practical Story. By Charles 
arnard, 


Dress and Care of the Feet; showing their Nat- 
ural, Perfect Shape, etc. 

The Theory of Strains. A Compendium for the 
Calculation and Construction of Bridges, Roofs, and 
Cranes, with the Application of Trigonometrical 
Notes. By John H. Diedrichs. . 

A General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 
Theoretical and Practical, comprising the Chemica 
Principles involved in the Preparation of Acetic 
Acid and its Derivations, ete. By H. Dussance. 

A Treatise on the Manufacture and Distillation of 
Alcoholic Liquors. Translated and edited from the 
French of . Duplais, Ainé et Jeune, by M. Mc- 
Kennie, M. D. 

Tables for calculating Excavation and Embank- 
ment of Regular and Irregular Cross-Sections. By 
E. C. Rice, C. E. 


Law.—Besides the volumes of reported 
cases, we note the following. 


The Legal Remembrancer. Containing Concise 
Statements of the Law as it-now is, on Subjects of 
General. Importance, particularly adapted to the 
State of New York. Edited by Austin Abbott. 

The Law of Wills, Parts I. and Il. By Isaac 
F. Redfield, LL. D. 
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Lawyer and Client: their Relations, Rights, and 
Duties. By William Allen Butler. 

A Treatise on the Medical Sonos Seeger of In- 
sanity. By J. Ray, M.D. Fifth edition, with Ad- 
ditions. ava 

A Treatise upon the United States Courts and 
Le ac i By Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, 

ol, ii. . 

A Treatise on the Principles of spon I in Civil 
Actions. By Henry John Stephen. From the 
second London edition. With a Preface, an In- 
troduction, a Dissertation on Parties to Actions, 
and Notes. By Samuel Tyler, LL. D. 

Is Davis a Traitor? or, was Secession a Con- 
See a Right? By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, 


Curiosities of the Law Reporters. By Franklin 
Fiske Heard. 

Leading and Select American Cases in the Law 
of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes and Checks, 
By Isaac F. Redfield and Melville M. Bigelow. __. 

Bench and Bar: A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bigelow. New and greatly enlarged edition. 

Reports and Dissertations. In Two Parts. Part 
I.—Reports of Cases. determined in the Supreme 
Court of the State of Vermont, in the Years 1789, 
1790, and 1791. Part II.—Dissertation on the Statute 
adopting the Common Law of England, the Statute 
of Conveyances, the Statute of Offsets, and on the 
Negotiability of Notes. With an Appendix. By 
Nathaniel Chipman, late Chief Justice. Reprint of 
edition of 1792. 

Commentaries on the Law of Married Women 
under the Statutes of the Several States, also at 
Common Law and in Equity. By Joel Prentiss 
Bishop. Vol. i. 

Judge Black’s Argument for Kentucky in the Case 
of The United States vs. Blyew and Kennard. The 
Civil Rights Bill and its Constitutionality. 

An Inquiry into the Albany & Susquehanna Rail- 
road Litigations of 1869, and Mr. David Dudley 
ash Connection therewith. By George Ticknor 

urtis. 

’ The Lawyer and his Clients; with an Examina- 
tion of the Hon. George T. Curtis’s Opinion on the 
Susquehanna Litigation. By Albert Stickney. 

The Science of Lega Judgment. A Treatise de- 
signed to show the Materials whereof, and the Pro- 
cess whereby, Courts construct their Judgments, 
etc. By James Rain. With Extensive Additions 
and Annotations, by John Townsend, of the New 
York Bar. 

A Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations which 
rest upon the Legislative Power of the States of the 
American Union. Ry Thomas M, Cooley. Second 
edition, with Considerable Additions. 

A General Treatise on Statutes, their Rules of 
Construction, and the Proper Boundaries of Legis- 
lation and of Judicial Interpretation. By Sir F. 
Dwarris, Knt. With American Notes and Addi- 
tions, and with Notes and Maxims of Constitutional 
and of Statute Construction, Also, a Treatise on 
Constitutional Limitations upon the National and 
State Legislative Power; with a Chas on Parlie- 
mentary Law _and Parliamentary Privilege. By 
Platt Porter, LL. D. 

The Law of Estoppel. By Henry M. Herman, ~ 

A Treatise on the Common and Civil Law, as em- 
braced in the Jurisprudence of the United States. 
By William Archer Coals 

ectures on the Study and Practice of the Law. 
Delivered in the Law-School of Harvard University. 
By Emory Washburn, LL, D. . 

A Commentary on the Law and True Construction 
of the Federal Constitution. By John King. 

The Law of Life Insurance. With aa a: upon 
Accident and Guarantee Insurance. y George 
Bliss, Jr. 


Disabilities of American Women married abroad. =~ 
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Foreign Treaties of the United States in Conflict with 
State Laws relative to the Transmission of Real Es- 
tate to Aliens, ete. By William Beach Lawrence, 

~The Railroad Laws of the State of New York. 
With Notes of Judicial Decisions. To which are 
added a Table of Railroad Charters and Local En- 
actments, and an Appendix of Forms. By R. Bach 
McMaster. 

A Compendium of Commercial Law, analytically 
and topically arranged, with Copious Citations of 
Legal Authorities, for the Use of Business Colleges 
and Universities, Students of Law, and Members of 
the Bar. By Calvin Townsend. 


-Juvenites.—In ‘books for the young, the: 
press continues to be prolific; and, while there’ 


is something to discourage one in the amount 
of indifferent fiction that is fabricated for 
them, a comparative view shows a gradual 
raising of the standard. This is due, no doubt, 
to the amount of wholesome though some- 
times sweeping criticism that has been of late 
directed upon this class of books. Fiction is 
less exclusively relied on as a means of inter- 
esting the young people. To make books for 
them that shall be at once useful and readable, 


is an undertaking the difficulty of which gives. 


brilliancy to success. Such a success is “‘ How 
to Do it,” by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
a book of good advice, and therefore likely 
enough beforehand to find few -readers dis- 
posed to give any attention to it. But it is 
almost as interesting as a good story; and, as 
it tells how to do a number of things youth 
are apt to think very difficult, the immediate 
gratification of their curiosity is the smallest 
part of the good they get from its sensible 
~and pleasant counsels. Mr. Jacob Abbott has 
commenced a series of books for the young, 
popularizing science. He has issued volumes 
on “ Heat,” ‘“ Light,” and ‘ Water and Land.” 
Volumes of ‘the same kind are ‘“ Curiosities of 
Heat,” by Rev. Lyman'B. Tefft; ‘* Wonders of 
Insect Life,” by Prof. J. E. Willett; ‘“ Won- 
ders of the Plant World; or, Curiosities of 
Vegetable Life, and Notices of Remarkable 
Plants, Trees, and Flowers.” ‘ Nature’s Won- 
ders,” by the Rev. Richard Newton, D. D., is 
a series of sermons by a preacher to children, 
of more than ordinary adaptation to that diffi- 
cult specialty. Those never-failing favorites 
with their juniors, J. T. Trowbridge, by his 
tale of “‘ Jack Hazard and his Fortunes,” and 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, by her entertaining sketches 
of “ William Henry and his Friends,” have 
laid them under added obligations. Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott has given them “ Little 
Men,” a worthy companion to her very popu- 
lar “ Little Women,” and also ‘‘ Morning Glo- 
ries and Other Stories.” The author of “‘ The 
Wide, Wide World” appears in “ Opportuni- 
ties,” a sequel to ‘What she could,” and 
‘The House in Town,” a sequel to ‘ Oppor- 
tunities;” and the author of ‘Ellen Mont- 
gomery’s Book-Shelf” furnishes another shelf 
with a series entitled “‘Stories of Vinegar 
Hill.” A very pleasant and healthful book is 
“The Judge’s Pets,” by E, Johnson (E. B. 
Bensell), ‘Four, and what they did,” by 
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Mrs. H. ©. Weeks, a series of very life-like 
and humorous sketches, is deservedly a great 
favorite with the boys and girls. ‘The New- 
Year’s Bargain,” by Susan Coolidge, is a quaint 
conceit very successfully embodied, suggesting 
in humorous masquerade things worth think- 
ing of. ‘Alice Fenton; or, Alone in the 
World,” and ‘‘ Ruth Allerton, the Missionary’s 
Daughter,” are of the excellent class of moral 
tales that do not moralize. ‘‘ Mother Goose’s 
Melodies, for Children, with Notes, Music,” 
etc., presents the old nursery favorites—older 
by ages than the Mother Goose from whom 
American editions name them—in luxurious 
fashion. From the mass that remain to be 
enumerated, we add the following titles : 


The August Stories. By Jacob Abbott. 

Aunt Jane’s Hero. By E. Prentiss. 

Little Jakey. By Mrs. 8. H. De Croyft. 

The Greek Maid at the Court of the Emperor 
Nero. From the German, by L. C. Theiss. 

The Theban Legion: a Story of the Times of Dio- 
celetian. By the Rev. W. M. Blackburn, D. D. 

Gustavus Adolphus. Gerke C. A. Lacroix. 

The Heroine of the White Nile; or, what a 
Woman did and dared. A Sketch of the Remark- 
able Travels and Experiences of Miss Alexandrina 
Tinné. By Prof. William Wells. 

English History, condensed and simplified for 
Children. 

The Old World seen with Young Eyes. 

The res Niece. A Sketch of Western Life. 

Bread-Winners. By a Lady of Boston. 

Tattered Tom; or, The History of a Street Arab. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr. 

Up the Baltic; or, Young Americans in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. By Oliver Optic (William 
T. Adams). ~ 

Fire in the Woods (B. 0, W. C. Stories), By 
James De Mille. 

The Young Dodge Club. By James De Mille. 

Cinderella; or, The Little Glass Slipper. Colored 
Pictures by Alfred Fredericks. 

The Child Captives. A True Tale of Life among 
the Indians of the West. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. 
- One Year; or, A Story of Three Homes. By Fran- 
cis May Peard. 

The Hermit of Holcombe.’ By Mary Dwinell 
Chellis. 

The Young Deliverers of Pleasant Love. By 
Elijah Kellogg. 

Phe Spark of Genius; or, the College-Life of 
James Trafton. By Elijah Kello g. 

The Silver Rifle: A Tale of the Saranac Lakes. 
By Clara F. Guernsey. 

Oliver’s Prisoner. Fey Clara F. Guernsey. 

A Journey round my Room. From the French of 
Xavier de Maistre. 

The Fables of Pilpay. Revised edition. Illus- 
trated. 

The Sunny Path. By Caroline E. K. Davis. 

Lyle McDonald; or, A Winter in the Woods of 
Maine.’ By Mrs. 8. F. Keene. 

The Red-Shanty Boys; or, Pictures of New Eng- 
aoe School-Life Thirty Years ago. By Park Lud- 
ow, A. M. 

Six Little Princesses, and what they turned into. 
By the author of ‘‘ Susy’s Six Birthdays.’’ 

The Dick and Daisy Series. By Miss A. F. Sam- 
uels. 4 vols. , 

Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. Alcott, 

The Wonderful Story of Gentle Hand, and Other 
Stories. By T. S..Arthur. ; 

Bivouac and Battle; or, The Struggles of a Soldier. 
By ‘ Oliver Optic.’ 

The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul du Chaillu. 


By Mrs. Anna M. Hyde. 
0 
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CrassicaL AND OtuER Text-Booxs.—Some 
important text-books are noticed under Sor- 
ENCE. Worthy of particular mention are ‘‘ The 
Antigone of Sophocles, with an Introduction, 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes,” etc., by 
M. J. Smead, Ph. D., Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, an excellent school and college 
classic; a new edition of that well-tested class- 
book, Prof. J. L. Lincoln’s “Selections from 
Livy,” with Notes, etc. ; an Elementary Greek 
Grammar, by W. W. Goodwin, Ph. D., and a 
Greek Reader (prose), by W. W. Goodwin and 
Joseph H. Allen; Prof. George M. Comfort’s 
German Reader, and Manual of German Con- 
versation; Prof. William Henry Green’s * Ele- 
mentary Hebrew Grammar, with Reading and 
Writing Lessons and Vocabulary,” a work for 
beginners, for which there was room, valuable 
as are the Hebrew Grammars in use for stu- 
dents further advanced in the study; Mr. 
H. Alleyne Nicholson’s Text-Books on Geol- 
ogy and Physiology; and the following: 


te ae Course in English Grammar. By Simon 
erl, A. M. ' 

Analysis of the Latin Verb, illustrated by the 
Forms of the Sanskrit. By Charles H. Parkhurst. 

Greek Grammar. By Alpheus-Crosby. Revised 
edition. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Sidney 
A. Norton. 

Practical Treatise on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, with some of its Applications to Mechanics 
and Astronomy. By William G. Peck, LL. D. 

A Treatise on the Differential and Integral Cal- 

eulus. ‘By Prof. Theodore Strong, LL. D. 
A Primary sii fo. ena Intermediate Geogra- 
ph 4 By A. von Steinwehr and D. G. Brinton.—A 
School Geography, embracing a Mathematical, Physi- 
eal, and Political Description of the Earth. By A. 
von Steinwehr. 

The Kindergarten. A Manual for the Introduc- 
tion of Froebel’s System of Primary Education into 
Public Schools, and for the Use of Mothers and Pri- 
vate Teachers. By Dr. Adolf Douai. 

‘A Practical Grammar of the German Language. 
By Herman D, Wrage. 

The First Book of Botany. 
the Observing Powers of Children. 
Youmans. Enlarged edition. 

Greek Lessons, adapted to Goodwin’s Greek Gram- 
mar. By R. F. Leighton, A. M. 

Natural System of English Grammar. Introduc- 
tory Course. By D. B. Chamberlin. 

Natural Philosophy. For Common and High 
Schools. By Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph. D.—Easy Ex- 

riments in Physical Science. For Oral Instruction 
in Common Schools. By Le Roy C. Cooley. 

Easy and Practical French Grammar. By Dr. ©, 
Ploetz. Arranged for American Schools and Private 
Use. By J. Noeroth. 

Manual of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, 
Class Methods—Gesture and Elocution, By H. iL 
D. Potter. 

A Latin Exercise Book. By B, L. Gildersleeve, 
Ph. D., LL. D. 

Key to the Iliad of Homer. For the Use of Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. By William R, Smith, 
President of the University ot Alabama. 

Elements of Plain Geometry, with an Appendix on 
Mensuration. By Thomas Hunter, A. M. 

The American Elocutionist, and Dramatic Reader. 
By Joseph A. Lyons, J 

Independent Sixth Reader. By J. Madison Wat- 


Designed to cultivate 
By Eliza A. 


son. 
Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
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and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. By Calvin 
Cutter, A. M., M.D. 

Miscettanrovs.—Some important medical 
works are mentioned under the head of ‘ Sci- 
ence.”’ Several works deserye mention, de- 
signed for popular instruction in hygiene and 
regimen, ¢. g., ‘‘ Health and its Conditions,” by 
James Hinton; ‘ Human Life prolonged,” by 
A. A. Platt, M.D.; “Wear and Tear; or, 
Hints for the Overworked,” by 8S. Weir 
Mitchell, M. D.; ‘‘Our Eyes, and how to take 
care of them,’”’ by Henry W. Williams, M. D.; 
“Fun better than Physic; or, Everybody’s 
Live-Preserver,” by W. W. Hall, M. D.; ‘Our 
Girls,” by Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D.; ‘ Bound, 
and How; or, Alcohol as a Narcotic,” by 
Charles Jewett, M.D. The last-named is one 
of a series of books in which the * National 
Temperance Society,” without by any means 
renouncing the faith in repressive legislation, 
recognizes the necessity of recurring to those 
moral and persuasive means by which the 
reform was originally lifted into public im- 
portance, 

Of illustrated books, some, in which the mat- 
ter of the book is paramount to the mode of 
presentation, have been noticed in their appro- 
priate places. Besides these, some claim men- 
tion that were published with special regard 
to elegance of form and sumptuousness of 
adornment. Such are—‘‘The Story of the 
Fountain,” by Bryant, admirably illustrated, 
printed, and bound; less expensive, and so 
fitted for wider circulation, but scarcely less 
perfect in its kind, is a complete (red-line) 
edition of Bryant’s Poems; a fine illustrated 
edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works, a beau- 
tiful piece of book manufacture; ‘‘Child Life, 
a Collection of Poems,” edited by Whittier, in 
which the choiceness of the selections and 
the beauty of the material setting are well 
matched; an illustrated edition of ‘‘ Maud Mul- 
ler;” “ Falstaff and his Companions,” twenty 
designs in silhouette, by Konewka; ‘One 
with Christ in Glory: Thoughts on John xyii.,” 
with illuminations; besides several English 
works reproduced in the holiday season. In 
‘* Nast’s Comic Almanac” a deft pencil is 
withdrawn momentarily from the field of po- 
litical caricature to humorous delineation and 
suggestion. ve a 

In this connection may fitly be mentioned 
the excellence of certain compilations. Im- 
proved editions of that standard, work, “The 
Household Book of Poetry,” by OC. A. Dana, 
and of that less general but very choice selec- 
tion, “Our Poetic Favorites,” by Prof. A. O. 
Kendrick, have appeared. We notice also, 
‘Ever New and Ever Old, or Twice-told Sto- 
ries by the best Authors;” ‘ Public and Par- 
lor Readings, Prose and Poetry, for the use of 
Reading Clubs and for Public and Social En- 
tertainments,” edited by Lewis B. Monroe; 
“The Historical Reader,” by John J. Ander- 
son; and “Treasury of Thought, forming 
Encyclopedia of Quotations,” by M. M. Bal- 
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lou. Without further classification, we add 
these: 


The Congressman’s Christmas Dream, and the 
eee onter's Happy New-Year. By A. Oakey 
l 


The Library ; or, some Hints about what Books to 
read and how to buy them, By an Old Bookseller, 

The Laws of Fermentation and the Wines of the 
Ancients. By William Patton, D. D. 

The Churchman’s Year-Book, with Calendar for 
1871. Compiled by William Stevens Perry, D. D. 

Papers relatiins to the History of the Church in 
Virginia, a. p. 1650-1776, Edited by William Ste- 
vens Perry, D. D. ; 

American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac for 
1873. Published by authority of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Wonderful Escapes. Revised from the French of 
F. Bernard, and Original Chapters added, by Rich- 
ard Whiteing. 

The New Constitution of the State of Illinois. 
With a complete Analytical Index. 

How Women can make Money, married or single, 
By Miss Virginia Penny. 

The Science of Money a Great Truth. By No- 
mistake. 

Mark Twain’s Autobiograpky and First Romance. 

Adventures of one Terence McGrant, a Brevet 
Trish Cousin of President Ulysses 8. Grant, ete., ete. 

Topics of the Time. By James Parton. 

Oral Training Lessons in Natural Science and 
General Knowledge. By H. Barnard. 

Object and Outline Teaching, For Sunday-Schools. 
By Rev. H. C. MeCook. 

Local Taxation [Report to the Legislature of New 
York]. By David A. Wells, 

The American Celebration of the Unity of Italy, at 
the Academy of Music, New York, January 12, 1871, 
with the Addresses, Letters, ete. 

Narrative of ey Captivity among the Sioux In- 
dians. By Mrs. Fanny Kelley. 

The Moral Duty of Total Abstinence, By Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler. 

Fifty Years in the Magic Circle. By Signor Blitz. 

Hand-Book for Immigrants to the United States, 
Prepared by the American Social Science Association, 

nots untied; or, Ways and By-Ways in the 
Hidden Life of an American Detective. By George 
8. MceWatters. 

Sketches of Men of Progress. By James Parton. 
Amos Kendall and others. 

Zell’s Descriptive Atlas of the World. In Parts. 

Satan in Society. By a Physician. 

Versatilities. By Orpheus C. Kerr (R. H. Newell). 

Oration on the Life and Character of General 
George H. Thomas. By General James A. Garfield. 

Castles in the Air, and Other Phantasies. By 
Barry Gray (Robert ity Abpea 

The Correct Order of Fundamental Harmonies: a 
Treatise on Fundamental Bases. From the German 
of S. Sechter. Compiled and adapted for Popular 
Use, by C. C, Miller. 

ing, és of Enterprise, 
Spirit. By James Parton. 

Four Years at Yale. By a Graduate of 769. 

Mount Washington in Winter; or, the Experiences 
of a Scientific Expedition, ete. 

Self-denial for the Promotion of Temperance. By 
J. P. Newman. : 

New England Legends. By Harriet P. Spofford. 

Eirene; or, a Woman’s Right. By Mary Clem- 
mer Ames. 

School Houses. By James Johonnot. Architec- 
tural Designs by S. E. Hewes. 

The People of Africa; a Series of Papers on their 
Character, Condition, and Future Prospects. By 
E. W. Blyden, D.D., Tayler Lewis, LL. D., Theo- 
dore Dwight, LL. D., and others, 

The Teacher’s Manual. By Hiram Orcutt. 


Ingenuity, and Public 
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Garnered Sheaves from the Writings of Albert D. 
Richardson. 

Stories from Old English Poetry. By Abby Sage 
Richardson. : 

History of the Boston Peace Jubilee. By P. 8. 
Gilmore. 

American Wonderland, By Richard Meade Bache. 

Restorative Medicine; an Harveian Oration, By 


Thomas King Chambers, M. D. 
Orange Blossoms, fresh and faded. By T. §. 
a 


ur. 

The Memorial Volume of the Edwards Family 
Meeting at Stockbridge, Mass, 

The Chronicles of Gotham, 
‘* The New Gospel of Peace.’’ 
y Student Life at Amherst College. By George Rugg 

utting. - 

Shooting Boating, and Fishing, for Young Sports- 
men. By T. Warren Robinson, 

Living Female Writers of the South. 

The American Tour of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. 

On the aa Re eo of Labor, From the French 
of M. F. Le Play. By G. Emerson,M.D. | 

The Church Chorister; being a Manual for training 
Singing Boys. By Walter B, Gilbert, Mus. B., Oxon. 

Our Boys’ and Girls’ Favorite. eS NES Optic. 

“ Awful,”? and other mm. gh By P. BR. 8. 

The Walking Doll; or, The Asters and Disasters 
of Society. By Orpheus C. Kerr (R. H. Newell). 


By the author of 


The Debatable Land between this World and the 
next. With Illustrative Narrations. By Robert 
Dale Owen. 


E Ss Words of Washington. Selected by James 
arton. 

What the World made them. By the author of 
*¢ Travels of an American Owl.’’ 

The American Home-Book of In-door Games. By 
Mrs. Caroline L. Smith. 

The West Point Scrap-Book: a Collection of Sto- 
ries, Song and Legends of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. With 69 Original Illustrations, etc. 
By Lieutenant O. E. Wood. 

Life of Jefferson 8. Baskins, Member from Cran- 
berry Centre. Written by Himself; assisted by the 
author of the ‘* Silver Spoon.” 

Languages and Popular Education. By Magnus 

ross. 


RepuBiications.—The preceding pages have 
been intentionally limited to works of Ameri- 
can authorship or translation, and the account 
of them is by no means complete, especially 
in the departments of school-books and books 
for school-libraries, or generally for the young, 
of religious and of technical works. Of re- 
publications the number is large, especially if 
we include works that are not reprinted, but 
are merely issued with an American imprint. 
London publishing-houses are represented here 
by their agents, and enter the American mar- 
ket as freely as the discriminations of the tariff 
laws will permit. It follows that an English au- 
thor has no sooner made a reputation, or given 
promise of gaining it, than his writings appear 
on this side of the ocean. Some, indeed, have 
gained here a reputation that has prepared the 
way for popularity at home. Mr. Carlyle is 
one who has felt in his own case the value of 
a transatlantic appreciation, without, however, 
stimulating any excess of gratitude. 

Mr. Dickens’s works are circulated in several 
popular forms, of which the most current are 
the “ Handy Volume” edition (Appletons’) of 
New York and the “Library” and “ House- 
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hold” editions (Osgood & Co.’s) of Boston. 
Mr. Forster’s *‘ Life of Dickens” is republished 
in Philadelphia. There are rival editions of 
Tennyson’s and Mrs. Browning’s poems, of the 
novels of B. J. Farjeon Nhe oshua Marvel” and 
‘“* Grif”), and George Macdonald bids fair to 
be as much contended for, though, as a con- 
tributor to Seribner’s Monthly, his latest 
novel, ‘‘ Wilfred Cumbermere,” has the im- 
print of that house, which also issues regu- 
larly whatever comes from the pen of Mr. 
Froude and Prof. Max Miller, The novels of 
Miss Mulock (Harpers) and those of Miss 
Yonge and Mr. Disraeli (Appletons), com- 
plete, in uniform editions, give evidence of a 
firm hold on popular interest. Boston and 
Philadelphia compete in the sale of Thackeray’s 
works. Charles Reade’s latest work proved 
“A Terrible Temptation” to three publishing- 
houses, but one which a good many people 
wished had been resisted. The handsome 
library edition (Hurd & Houghton) of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Works has been com- 
pleted, in part now first translated. Transla- 
tions of George Sand’s later works (Lee & 
Shepard) have been well received. The fol- 
lowing works also in poetry and fiction, among 
others, have been republished : 

The Pilgrim and the Shrine. 

Songs before Sunrise. By Algernon C, Swinburne. 

Gabriel André; an Historical Novel. By 8. Bar- 
ing-Gould. 

tinx’s Baby: a Satire. 

Anteros. By the author of *‘ Guy Livingstone.” 

Vivia: a Modern Story. By Florence Wilford. 
: en and other Poems. By Owen Meredith (R. B. 

on). 

Aarts and Merchant. By Mortimer Collins. 

The Quiet Miss Godolphin, by Ruth Garrett; and, 
A Chance Child, by Edward Garrett. 

James Gordon’s Wife. 

The Portent. By George Macdonald. 

Sarchedon: a Legend of the Great Queen. By G. 
J. Whyte Melville. 


The Gladiators. By the same. 
David Lloyd’s Last Will. By the author of ‘* Max 
Kromer.”’ 


Balaustion’s Adventure; including a Transcript 
from Euripides. By Robert Browning. 

King Arthur: a Poem. By Lord Lytton. 

The Diamond on the Hearth. By Marian James. 

Nobody’s Fortune. By Edward Yates, 

Around a Spring. By Gustave Droz. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by W. 
Edmonstone Aytoun and Theodore Martin. 

The Prey of the Gods. By Florence Marryat. 

Ministering Children. By Miss Charlesworth. 

Ought we to visit her. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. 

The Lost Child. By Henry Kingsley. 

Poems. By Charles Kingsley. 

Lord Bantam. A Satire. 

Mr. Pisistratus Brown in the Highlands. 


In the department of science, the sympathy 
which is felt. here with the strong movement 
of the European mind causes the speedy re- 
production. and wide circulation of every im- 

ortant work that appears, not to speak of the 
ess valuable that swim in their wake. One 
house (Appletons) has republished Darwin’s 
‘Descent of Man,” and “ Voyage of a Natu- 
ralist,” Mr. Mvart’s “Genesis of Species,” 
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Sir John Lubbock’s anthropological works, 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Psychology” and ‘ Dis- 
cussions,” Tyndall’s ‘‘ Fragments of Science,” 
and “Hours of Exercise Among the Alps,” 
Proctor’s “ Light Science,” Maudsley’s ‘ Body 


and Mind,” Dr. Stroud’s theologico-scientific 


(and very interesting) inquiry into “ The Phys- 
ical Cause of the Death of Christ,” Galton’s 
“ Hereditary Genius,” and the speculative 
treatise of Mr. Walker entitled ‘‘ Cyclical Del- 
uges.” The * Wonder” Library (Scribner’s) 
includes a large number of popular expositions 
of science, with descriptive and pictorial ac- 
cessories. Lyell’s ‘“Student’s Elements of 
Geology ”’ (Harpers), and other treatises. 

In Theology, and Philosophy, such works 
as “ Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato,” the ‘*Speak- 
er’s Commentary,” Augustine’s *‘ City of God,” 
Hanna’s * Life of Christ,” appear almost si- 
multaneously in England and in this country. 
In History, Curtius’s ‘History of Greece,” 
Philip Smith’s “ Ancient History of the East,” 
Rawlinson’s ‘‘Manual of Ancient History,” 
Dr. Wm. Smith’s edition of Hallam’s ‘* Middle 
Ages,” the “ Lifeand Times of Lord Brougham,” 
Freeman’s ‘Historical Essays,” and Prof. 
Seeley’s ‘Roman Imperialism, and other Lec- 
tures and Essays.” Translations, if brought 
under one head, would be seen to constitute 
an increasing part of the mental aliment of 
scholars and readers. To those already named 
should be added the works of M. Taine, on 
“Art,” “Intelligence,” and ‘‘ English Litera- 
ture,” and Ueberweg’s ‘History of Philoso- 
phy,” of which one volume has appeared, under 
the editorial care of Drs. Philip Schaff and H. 
B. Smith, as the beginning of a theological and 
philosophical library.. The fine series of ‘ An- 
cient Classics for English Readers” is in prog- 
ress of republication. 

Without further classification, the following 
reprints are enumerated : 

The Scots Worthies. By John Howie. 

Lectures on the Fourfold Sovereignty of God. By 
Henry Edward Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. 

Liturgy and Worship of the Church. Sermons by 
the Rey. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. H. C. Potter, D. D. 

The Land of Lorne. By Robert Buchanan. 

The Reign of Law. By the Duke of Argyll. 

Science and Practice of Surgery. By Frederick J. 
Gant, F. R. C. 8., etc., 471 Illustrations. 

The Unknown River ; an Etcher’s Voyage of Dis- 
covery. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 

Thoughts about Art. By P. G. Hamerton. 

English Lessons for English People. By E. A. 
Abbott, M. A., and J. R. Seeley, M. A. 

The Incarnation, and Principles of Evidence. A 
Theological Essay. B Richard Holt Hutton, M. A. 
With an Introduction, by Samuel Osgood, D. D. 

Papers for Home Reading. By Rev. ohn Hall, D.D. 

Til the Doctor Comes, and How to Help Him. 
By George H. Hope, M. D. Revised, with Additions, 
by a New York th sician. 

The Young Mechanic. By the author of ‘The 
Lathe and its Uses.”’ : 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin oe ae 
B Pe mor Smith, D. C. a and Theophilus D, 

‘Modsie Scepticism. A Course of Lectures deliv- 
ered at the Reqthest of the Christian Evidence So- 
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slot With an Explanatory Paper by C. J. Ellicott, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

The Earth: A Descriptive History of the Phe- 
nomena of the Life of the Globe. By Elisée Reclus. 
Translated by B. B. Woodward, M. A., and edited 
by Henry Woodward. Illustrated. 

Misread Passages of Scripture. By J. Baldwin 
Brown. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott; with Remarks upon his 
Writings. By Francis Turner Palgrave.’ With an 
Essay on Scott, by David Masson, M. A., ete. 

The Critical Fess Explanatory Pocket Bible. The 
Holy Bible according to the authorized version, with 
a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By the 
Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D., Rev. A. R. Fausset, 
‘A. M., Rev. B. M. Smith, and Rev. David Brown. 
Four volumes. : 

The Portable Commentary. By the same. [The 
commentary without the text.]_ Two volumes. 

At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. By 
Charles Kingsley. 

The Management of Infancy, Physiological and 
Moral. By Andrew Combe. Revised and edited by 
Sir James Clark, Bart. 

Reminiscences of Fifty Years. By Mark Boyd. 

The Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, in Illustration of the Manners and Morals of 
the Age. By William Forsyth. 

ASmaller Scripture History. By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 

Ad Clerum: Advice to a Young Preacher. By 
Joseph Parker, D. D. 

The Metaphors of St, Paul, and the Companions 
of St. Paul. By J.S. Howson, D. D. With an In- 
troduction by H. B. Hackett, D. D. 

Tue Copyricnut Question.—The apathy on 
the subject of international copyright has been 
broken, and the subject has been more actively 
under discussion, with more hope of action 
upon it than at any previous period. The 
appearance of the latest phase of the question 
was due to one of the periodical growling-fits 
of the London newspapers on American ‘“ pi- 
racy” of English books. Americans in Eng- 
land were not slow to repel the charge, and 
make those counter-charges to which British 
publishers are exposed by their freedom in 
- appropriating American books. These de- 
fences were supported by English testimony. 
Mr. William H. Appleton, of New York, hap- 
pening to arrive in London, from the Conti- 
nent, while the controversy was in progress, 
addressed a letter to the Times, which, as it 
materially changed the form of the issue before 
the public, is properly a part of the record: 

Sm: In passing through London, on my way home 
from the Continent, I find the English press warmly 
engaged in discussing the American mpreane ues- 
tion, and, as the publishing-firm in New York, of 
which I am senior, has been made the object of spe- 
cial reprobation by your correspondents, I ask space 
for a few words of rejoinder, and for some sugges- 
tions upon the general subject, which I think called 
for at the present time. 

In your editorial strictures upon this question of 
the 14th of October you remark: ‘‘ We do not sup- 
pose an thing which could be said will alter the 
settled determination of the Americans,” ete. There 
is no settled determination in the United States to 
withhold justice from English authors in respect of 
property in their works. As an American publisher 
of large experience, I am in favor of an international 
copyright law, and I believe that this conviction is 
shared by a large number, if not a majority, of my 
fellow-citizens. 

That this feeling has found but partial expression 
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hitherto, and that no overtures have come from us, 
is due, more than you probably suspect, to the man- 
ner in which the English press has chosen to deal 
with the subject. The most effective weapon of the 
enemies of an international copyright law in the Uni- 
ted States is a batch of English newspapers after one 
of your periodical explosions upon the subject. I am 
happy, however, to note that there are signs of amend- 
ment in this particular. 

It is a standing charge, and lately reéchoed in all 
directions, that the present treatment of English 
authors by American publishers is disgraceful. Al- 
though popular novelists, it is said, may get some- 
thing decent for their advanced sheets, yet the hard- 
working authors of valuable books get nothing, or 
such ‘paltry pittances’’ as are not worth naming. 
The number of those who make books and get very 
small pay for it, or no pay whatever, and whom no 
laws can ever help, is very large, of course, with us 
as with you, for only profitable books can pay. But, 
under existing arrangements, all books of value can 
be made to pay very fairly in the United States, and, 
if they do not, it is due in a great degree to the au- 
thor’s mismanagement. 

To the above charge, as it is broadly made and 
generally believed here, I am able to give a flat con- 
tradiction. The house I represent has been laborift 
for years to establish direct relations with Englis 
authors, so that they may get the entire profits of 
authorship, on our side; and, in paying them, we have 
put them upon substantially the same footing as our 
own authors. We have not waited for an interna- 
tional copyright law, but have practically anticipated 
it and given your authors its benefits. There is a 
standard of payment with us to our own authors, 
which is generally accepted as fair and just, and (in 
consideration of such advantages as they can give 
us) all your authors with whom we could arrange we 
pay upon this scale; and, not onyour novels merely, 

ut on grave works of philosophy, science, and his- 
tory. Of the numerous books, for example, of Her- 
bert Spencer, Dr. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Sir John 
Lubbock, and Mr. Darwin, which we publish un- 
der this arrangement, and which are certainly not 
very ‘light reading,” every copy sold pays its author 
what he would have were he born in New York. We 
have paid thousands of pounds upon such solid works, 
have urged this system upon your authors, and have 
paid them thrice as much on the first year’s sales as 
they asked for advanced sheets, knowing that we 
lost_an immediate bargain, but ‘believing that the 
establishment of the principle would, in the end, be 
best for all. We commenced this policy a dozen 
years ago, have gone on extending it year by year, 
and within these last few months a scheme has origi- 
nated with us to carry out the plan more systemati- 
cally for the benefit of a larger number of your au- 
thors, and on terms more advantageous to them than 
any copyright can ever secure, 

ut, it will be asked, ‘* Do you not reprint foreign 
books without the author’s consent and without pay- 
ment?’’, To which I answer, certainly and often. 
But observe the circumstances. By the laws of all 
countries, the author’s right to his property in a 
book is contingent upon his asking to have it pro- 
tected; is never recognized unless he complies with 
certain requirements, and then only for a limited 
time. By his neglect to “‘ register,’’ the book be- 
comes common property, as it does, at any rate, after 
a given date. Ifa book comes to us unprotected by 
law, and nobody protests, we treat it just as your 
publishers treat a book the copyright of which has. 
expired, and just as they treat American books, 
whether anybody protests or not. But, ifthe foreign 
author applies to us at first, and we then publish his 
book, we hold ourselves morally bound to pay him. 

It is taken for granted all round in this discussion 
that the Americans are opposed to an internationa 
copyright law. On what evidence? That England 
has proffered it and we have rejected it—perhaps 
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over and over again. But this only proves that we 
object to certain forms of it. I deny that the Ameri- 
eans have ever rejected an authors’ international 
copyright law from you, or ever had a chance to. If 
England has offered to the United States a treaty 
shaped for the simple protection of her authors in 
that country, it is a diplomatic secret, and I can as- 
sure you the American people have never suspected 
it. Noscheme you have ever proposed stops with 
its nominal purpose, Avowedly an authors’ copy- 
right, it is really an authors’ and publishers’ copy- 
right that is demanded of us. You may not see the 
difference ; Americans do. They see that, while the 
author has a just claim, the publisher has no claim 
whatever; while every arrangement that England has 
hitherto offered is but a kind of legal saddle for the 
English publisher to ride his author into the Ameri- 
can book-market. It is well understood with us that 
your proffered forms of copyright are less in the in- 
terest of authors than in the interest of the English 
book-manufacturer, and it is these forms that the 
Americans have rejected. Any treaty which makes 
the English author and the English publisher joint 
parties to supply us with books, if negotiated by the 
two Governments, would be repudiated by our people 
inayear. They believe earnestly in their policy of 
cheap books, and will not expose it to the peril 
threatened by an English publishers’ copyright. 
The superior advantages of our system are felt even 
in Canada. The Canadians will have our cheap re- 
prints instead of your honest editions, and to this 
the English Government consents, suspends the laws 
of the empire in the ease of a single province, col- 
Iudes with ‘* Yankee pirates,”? and robs its own 
authors that Canadians may have our cheap books. 
I say robs its authors, for, although a ten per cent. 
tax is levied by the Canadian Government on re- 
prints from the United States for the benefit of the 
author, I am informed by London publishers that 
money from this source. would be a curiosity. 

The United States now contain nearly forty million 
inhabitants, and they are eminently a book-buying 
people. The American market for English books is 
already great, and is destined to become immense. 
I believe that our people would rejoice to open 
this vast opportunity to your intellectual laborers. 
They are not ungrateful; they know the extent of 
their obligations to your thinkers, and they will be 
glad to do them justice when the way is shown. 

ut they hold themselves perfectly competent to 
manufacture the books that shall embody your 
authors’ thoughts, in accordance with their own 
needs, habits, and tastes, and in this they will not 
be interfered with. 

I am of opinion that an international copyright 
law, rigorously in the author’s interest, requiring 
him to make contracts for American republication 
directly with American publishers, and taking effect 
only upon books entirely manufactured in the United 
States, would be acceptable to our people. 

I have been unexpectedly called upon to make this 
communication in vindication of my house ‘and the 
American people, and the occasion has compelled me 
to hes more from a personal point of view than 
would be otherwise agreeable; but I feel sure that 
my brother-publishers in America will substantially 
agree in what I have said, and would have taken a 
similar course in like circumstances. As to the 
English publishers, many of whom are my cordial 
friends, I trust they will not be offended that I have 
presented the case plainly and directly. Nothing at 
present is more desirable than to divest the question 
of the false aspects lent to it by passion, prejudice, 
ignorance, and class interest, and to deal with it can- 
didly, broadly, and searchingly. Having recently 
adjusted one of the most embarrassing international 
differences that could arise between two nations, it 
is surely not impossible to settle this on the basis of 
equity and mutual satisfaetion. 

A few words, now, to my assailants, Mr. Collins 
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says we reprinted his novel, and paid him nothing, 
which is very likely, although I never heard of it. 
The book was robably one of those picked up at a 
slack time to keep men at work, and I trust the 
author does not flatter himself that international 
copyright can ever help the case of such books. 
But, knowing nothing of the fate of his novel, I take 


a random shot: if he will indemnify us against loss, 
we will oh him all the profits, : 

**M. D.” complains that we reprinted his ‘* Body 
and Mind,”? and he heard nothing from us, Our 
complaint is, that we heard nothing from him, We 
first published his large work by arrangement to py 
him on the sales as we pay our home authors, The 
sale has been slow, yet we paid him something, and 
expect to pay him more. We considered that we were 
fairly entitled, when he made a new and more popular 
book, that he should give us a chance with it. He 
chose to commit it to a New York branch of a Lon- 
don house, and the lesson of the case is, that he must 
not put his faith in ‘* branches.” 

‘* M.D.” is ironical in regard to the doings of 
“respectable”? publishers, Let me remind him that 
it was widely whispered in the United States that his 
work was more deeply indebted for valuable but 
unacknowledged ideas to Spencer’s ** Psychology ”’ 
(which happens to be widely read there) than is 
quite consistent with ‘‘ respectable’? authorship, He _ 
applies to us an extract from an American medical 
journal; I might retort an extract from a British 
medical publication confirming the impression cur- 
rent in America; but I have a pede Seed dg too 
greatly upon yourspace. WM. H. APPLETON, 
of the firm of D. Appleton & Co. 


16. Lrrtte Briram, 

It becomes at once evident that protection 
to authors must be reconciled with protection 
to book-publishers; as long, at least, as pro- 
tection has any place in our national policy. 
A bill in accordance with the general views 
of this letter has been introduced into Con- 
gress; and another, having more exclusive 
reference to the rights of authors, has been 
offered in competition with it. It can hardly 
be said to secure any right of foreign authors 
except the right to be plundered. At present, 
any publisher may reprint and vend a foreign, 
work without compensation. It is proposed 
to enact that any publisher may republish any 
foreign work that is not registered, and may 
republish any registered work on conditicn 
of paying the author five per -cent. upon the 
sales. As a newspaper correspondent calmly 
and pleasantly expresses it, the bill prevents 
any publisher from securing a “monopoly” 
of an English book. It might be better enti- 
tled, An Act to prohibit copyright in books 
written by writers not citizens of the United 
States. The effort to separate entirely the 
interests of authors and publishers must. be 
futile. A copyright can be of no value to. an 
author unless he can find a publisher, and no 
publisher can pay profits to the author unless 
the author has it in his power to secure to 
him the exclusive right to publish and sell 
his work. With a presidential election im- 

ending, it is impossible to feel any sanguine 
bare that either measure will be enacted at - 
present. But the increased interest manifested 
in the subject. encourages the belief that the 
present unsatisfactory state of things cannot 
much longer continue. 
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LITERATURE, Contrventar, iv 1871. 
There was but little movement in Continental 
literature during 1871, as will be seen by the 
following extracts from correspondence of the 
Atheneum : 

Beterum.—None of the men of letters of any 
celebrity have produced a new work in French 
during the year 1871, except M. Charles Potvin, 
who has given to the world a study of Historical 
Criticism. Two young poets have, however, 
appeared this year in Belgium, whose coming 
seems an augury of good. Two volumes of 
poems have appeared, one called ‘Une Voix 
dans l’Ouragan,” the author modestly conceal- 
ing his name under the initials A. H.; the other 
is simply called ‘* Poésies,” by Herman Perga- 
meni, Both works have been a pleasant surprise 
to the few who read Belgian poetry. We must 
not omit to mention a work now in course of 
pate entitled ‘‘ @uvres Choisies de nos 

oétes populaires Flamands,” translated into 
French verse by Auguste Olaus. The work 
of M. Claus will form, if we may judge by the 
portions which have appeared, a tolerably 
comprehensive storehouse of Flemish litera- 
ture since 1883. This forms about the sum of 
all that the year 1871 has produced in the way 
of what is purely literary. 

On the other hand, there have been a great 
multitude of pamphlets and writings of every 
kind, all devoted to the narration and discus- 
sion of the tragic events of the present time. 
One called “‘ L’Esprit Parisien, produit du Ré- 
gime Impérial,” comes from the skilful pen of 
Emile Leclercq, already well known by his 
novels, so full of spirit and originality. This 
work, which in a few months reached its 
sixth edition, owed its popularity in some de- 
gree to the style of the author, but much more 
to the numerous and curious extracts from 
that portion of the French press which has 
shown itself to be so much below its mission, 
foolishly overbearing before reverses, and mad 
with vanity under defeat. We must not omit 
to mention “Sedan,” by Camille Lemonnier, 
who is an author of recognized and acknowl- 
edged merit. 

M. Alfred Michiels, in contesting the rights 
of Germany over Alsace and Lorraine, has 
had the honor to elicit a reply from the cele- 
brated Prof. von Sybel. 

Among other writings inspired by the late 
war, we mark, as worthy of notice, an inter- 
esting pamphlet ‘Sur la Réorganisation de 
Armée, par un Officier Supérieur Belge.” It 
evinces great talent, and is by Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Eenens. 

In History of the highest class, we are com- 
pensated for the literary poverty in other re- 
spects. Let us first say one word of the com- 
petition of National History, which takes 
place every five years, and of which the lau- 
rels haye this year been carried off by M. Jules 
van Praet, Minister of the King’s Household. 
His “Essais sur ]’Histoire Politique des Der- 
niers Siécles,” for which he won the prize, 
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forms a study of political philosophy which is 
altogether of a high class. Never before in 
Belgian literature had history been treated with 
so much breadth of character, and at the same 
time with such fine and delicate analysis. M. 
van Praet divides the modern history of Eu- 
rope into five periods, with which the five 
essays which compose the work correspond. 
We must also mention the conscientious “ Rap- 
port,” edited, in the name of the Jury, by M. 
Alphonse Le Roy, the learned professor of the 
University of Liége. It analyzes and criti- 
cises in a remarkable manner all the historical 
works which have appeared among us, wheth- 
er written in French or Flemish, from 1866 to 
1870. 

Of the publications of the year 1871, we 
will mention, in the first place, the “‘ Génie de 
la Paix,” by Charles Potvin. M. Ferdinand 
Hénaux has published a new edition of a cu- 
rious ‘* Etude sur Charlemagne,” in which he 
tries to establish, and not without success, 
that, the great Emperor of the West was in 
reality born at Liége. Theodore Juste, the 
indefatigable biographer of the founders of 
Belgian nationality, has this year published an 
elaborate “Etude sur Sylvain van de Weyer,” 
the statesman who played so important a part 
in the Revolution of 1830, and during the 
reign of Leopold J. This historical portion 
may conclude by the mention of M. E. Du- 
pont’s book upon “Les Temps <Antéhisto- 
riques en Belgique.” M. Dupont is the Director 
of the Musée d@ Histoire Naturelle at Brussels ; 
he traces the picture of life among our ances- 
tors during the Stone period, by the light of 
his recent discoveries in the caves of the Ar- 
dennes Valleys. 

With regard to History properly so called, 
there are several publications which may be 
classed under this head, relating to the insti- 
tution and study of its successive develop- 
ments. ‘ L’Histoire de l’Enseignement Popu- 
laire en Belgique” (third edition), by Léon 
Lebon, is a work of much erudition and full 
of interest; the subject is treated systemati- 
cally. Not less in importance are the labors 
of M. Alphonse Le Roy upon public instruc- 
tion in Spain, first published in the last num- 
bers of La Revue de Instruction Publique en 
Belgique. This excellent study will shortly 
appear in the Encyclopedia des Gesammten 
Erzichungs und Unterrichtswesen of Schmid. 
It is an immense collection, which may cer- 
tainly be considered the greatest monument 
that has ever been raised to the art of school- 
masters and the history of teaching. 

Juridical literature has this year produced 
two remarkable works. M. F. Laurent, so 
well known by his ‘Etudes sur Histoire de 
VYHumanité,” continues actively to pursue the 
publication of his ‘‘ Principes de Droit Civil.” 
The fifth volume appeared in the course of 
1871, and men competent to speak on the 
subject declare that the juridical works of M. 
Laurent are quite equal to his historical and 
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Pvosaphisa) writings.. A volume, “Sur les 
nstitutions et les Associations Ouvriéres en 
Belgique,” by Léon d’Andrimont, deserves at- 
tention. The codperative movement had not 
hitherto found a historiographer in Belgium— 
M. d’Andrimont has now completely filled up 
this blank. 

M. Quetelet, the learned Director of the 
Brussels Observatory, has published a most 
curious volume, called ‘‘ Anthropometry,” in 
which he endeavors to prove, by a study of 
the proportions of the human body in differ- 
ent races, his favorite idea of the constancy of 
all the phenomena of the physical and social 
life of man. The book is a supplement to his 
work on ‘ La Physique Sociale.” : 

This retrospect of French literature in Bel- 
gium cannot be concluded without a word 
upon the Reviews which are published there. 
Among those periodical works which are de- 
voted to politics and to literature, the Revue de 
Belgique is a distinguished Liberal organ. The 
two organs of the Catholic party are the Revue 
Générale and the Revue Catholique; these two 
monthly periodicals often contain articles 
which are remarkable on several accounts. 
La Revue de V Instruction Publique is more 
scientific; it treats on questions of philology, 
literature, and history, as well as of science. 
The Messager des Sciences Historique, and Les 
Annales et Bulletins de V Académie de Belgique, 
keep aloof from all the polemical questions of 
the day, and they are appreciated even in 
other countries. Also the excellent Revue de 
Droit International et de Législation com- 
parée is a publication of which Belgium may 
be proud. 

The celebrated novelist, Henri Conscience, 
whose works are translated into all the lan- 
guages of Europe, has this year published a 
great historical romance, called “De Kerels 
van Vlaenderen,” founded upon the stirring 
history of the Saxon population in West 
Flanders, who throughout the feudal ages 
succeeded in preserving almost intact their 
ancient Germanic liberty against the en- 
croachments of the Counts of Flanders. But 
the book .at once the most fresh and orig- 
inal of the year is a tiny volume called “Two 
Tales from the Banks of the Rhine.” The 
author, who shelters himself under the pseu- 
donym of Tony, was formerly the gayest story- 
teller of the Studenten-Almanak of the Uni- 
versity of Ghent. Another publication of in- 
terest is a complete edition of the collected 
works of one of the greatest of Femish prose- 
writers, Eugeen Zetternam. Zetternam was 
all his life a common working-man—he passed 
his nights in teaching himself, after the hard 
work of theday. He died young, in the deepest 
poverty, of sheer toil and exhaustion; never- 
theless, during the few years he gave to lit- 
erary pursuits, he was able to take rank beside 
Conscience, and for real genius as a novelist 
and as a thinker he may be placed still higher. 

As for Flemish philology, a new edition has 
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this year appeared of two “ Strophiques,” by 
Jacob van Maerlant, the great poet of the 
thirteenth century, he who raised Flemish lit- 
erature from being a meagre imitation of 
poems of chivalry, and transformed it into 
the bold and vigorous utterance of the people 
of the free Flemish Communes and the faith- 
ful interpreter of their life and thoughts, 

Drnmarx.—According to the official report 
for the year ending March 81, 1870, of the 
largest library in the kingdom, Det store Kon- 
gelige Bibliothek, in Copenhagen, to which, by 
law, two copies of every book, paper, and peri- 
odical, published throughout the dominions of 
the state, must be sent, there are in Denmark 
upward of 100 printers, 33 of whom are domi- 
ciled at Copenhagen. The yearly issue of 
newspapers amounts to 100, 24 of which are 
published at Copenhagen. Of periodicals, 127 
appear yearly, of which 105 emanate from the 
Copenhagen press, 
to 1,070, whereof 840 are due to Copenhagen. 
Of tracts and pamphlets, 600 appear in the 
course of the year, of which 360 are published 
in the capital. As to quantity, therefore, 
about one-third of the number of the printers 
falls to the lot of Copenhagen alone, which 
supplies about five-sixths of the periodicals, 
four-fifths of the books, and more than one-half 
of the tract, pamphlet, and street literature. 
But, in respect to newspapers, as far as the 
mere number is concerned, Copenhagen pro- 
duces only one-fourth; but, regard being had 
to the size and the extent of their letter-press, 
she maintains again about the same prepon- 
derance as in the other branches of literature. 

By a further classification of the whole mass 
of the published books, we find that about 
one-tenth is translated from foreign languages, 
chiefly from French, German, and English, 
nearly equally from each—the greatest number 
of the translations, however, being made from 
French, the least from English. From Italian 
only exceptional translations occur. A certain 
amount is also done from Swedish and from 
Icelandic Sagas, as also from writings in the 
Norwegian folk-dialect, which of late years 
has begun to develop into a fit organ for liter- 
ary purposes. 

In dividing the aggregate mass of the books 
between the various branches of literature, we 
find that the greatest number belongs to the 
belles-lettres, history, and geography, about 
one-fifth to each. Next in bulk to these de- 
partments stands the theological literature, 
forming about one-ninth of the whole. Here 
also translations play a noticeable part, consti- 
tuting one-sixth of the year’s issue. This esti- 
mate, although chiefly founded on results sup- 
plied by the statistics of the book-trade for 
1869, can be safely relied upon as gee AC- 
curately representing the relations of 1871. 

First and foremost among the theological 
publications of the year we have to mention 4 
revised edition of the Bible, in which one of 
the greatest Orientalists of Denmark, Hermann- 
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sen, Divinity Professor of the University of 
Copenhagen, has had a large share. Theologi- 
cal literature is represented by several news- 
papers and periodicals, without any one of 
them, however, commanding a markedly pre- 
ponderating influence beyond the rest. We 
may mention ‘“ Tidsskrift for udenlandsk theo- 
logisk Literatur’? (‘Review of Foreign Theo- 
logical Literature”), which for a long series of 
years has been conducted by Prof. H. A. 
Clausen, the leader of the movement in Den- 
mark which aims at placing theology on a 
rationalistic-scientific footing. Of similar ten- 
dency are ‘Christelig Ethik” (‘‘ Christian 
Ethics”’), by Bishop Martensen, and a collec- 
tion of ** Pradikener” (‘‘Sermons’’), by D. G. 
Monrad, formerly Bishop of Laaland, afterward 
Premier of Denmark, then a voluntary exile in 
New Zealand, and now again bishop in his for- 
mer diocese. There are chiefly two other cur- 
rents of theological opinion which deserve at- 
- tention. The one is the old Lutheran school, 
which acknowledges Grundtvig as its chief 
_ prophet, and endeavors by strenuous efforts to 
give the teaching of the Church a popular, es- 
sentially Danish, turn. This movement, the 
adherents of which style themselves Grundé- 
vigians, gains in power every year, and has, 
especially owing to the establishment of free 
schools, the so-called Folkehdiskoler, about the 
country, taken a firm hold of the minds of the 
lower classes of the rural population. Of theo- 
logical works in this direction we may mention 
an exegetical interpretation of the four Gos- 
pels, by Pastor K. F. Viborg; Prof. Ham- 
merich’s Ecclesiastical History, still in prog- 
ress; and “‘ Haandbog til daglig Husandagt” 
(“ Manual for Daily Home Devotion’’), by Pas- 
tor W. Birkedal. The other current of theolo- 
gical opinion is the so-called New Rationalism, 
better known in America as Unitarianism. A 
remarkable work belonging to this school has 
lately appeared from the pen of Magnis Eiriks- 
son, under the title of ‘‘ Paul and, Christ.” 

In the department of philosophy two lesser 
publications are of interest, both treating on 
the philosophy of the ancient Greeks, one by 
Lund and one by Christensen. — 

Among the various periodicals devoted to 
history and geography, not one attempts the 
scientific treatment of general historical ques- 
tions. Among original writings on the history 
of Denmark, or on certain detached periods 
thereof, we call attention to the following: a 
series of treatises by Jorgensen, “ Bidrag til 
Nordens Historie i Middelalderen”? (“‘ Contri- 
butions to the History of the North in the 
Middle Ages”), wherein certain periods of the 
earlier history of Denmark are submitted to a 
critical treatment; to Reder’s historical work 
on the ‘‘ Sons of Svend Estriden ;” to “Studier 
til Danmarks Historie i trettende Aarhund- 


rede” (‘‘Studies in the History of Denmark: 


in the Thirteenth Century’), by Paludan Mil- 
ler, one of the greatest historians of Denmark 
now living. Works of a more special character 
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are a biography of Tycho Brahe, by Friis, and 
some biographies by Bruun. Birkedal-Barfod 
has written ‘‘ The Life of Malte Conrad Bruun,”’ 
a political exile from Denmark about 1800. 

Among works on philological science which 
have appeared this year, besides “‘ Strdbemeerk- 
ninger” (‘‘Stray Notices’’), and ‘* Adversaria 
Critica,” by the celebrated Latin philologist, 
Madvig, the chief interest attaches to some 
writings on the orthography of the Danish 
language, which at present is the occasion of 
a great polemical warfare, not only in Den- 
mark, but also in Sweden and Norway. The 
Progressist party, as it styles itself, has taken 
its stand by the principles of Rask and N. M. 
Petersen as the basis of its operations; and, at 
a meeting held last year at Stockholm, several 
fundamental rules were agreed upon for the 
purpose of laying down a common foundation 
for the orthography of the modern languages 
of Scandinavia. These rules having now been 
made public, men of such excellent philologi- 
cal attainments as J. E. Rydqvist, of Stock- 
holm, have raised their voices against them. 
Others, again, restrict themselves to. fixing - 
some fundamental principles on which to base 
the spelling of the Danish language alone, 
irrespective of a comparative system of Scan- 
dinavian orthography. 

With the commencement of the year the 
Government started an official Law Gazette 
and an official Ministerial Gazette, both con- 
taining the texts of all emanating laws and 
ministerial resolutions and dispatches, besides 
a number of statistical notices concerning 
various institutions of the realm. 

A new Pharmacopeia has been drawn up 
for the regulation of the practice of the medi- 
cal profession in the kingdom. 

The natural sciences have been represented 
mostly by essays and treatises in various cur- 
rent periodicals. Two works, however, of a 
more ambitious scope, may be noted: Tuxen’s 
‘“‘Fremstilling af Stjernehimlen” (‘‘ Explana- 
tion of the Starry Skies”), and Jensen Tuch’s 
‘‘Fortegnelse over nordiske Plantenayne”’ 
(‘List of Northern Names of Plants”). Of 
Mr. Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species,” a transla- 
tion is now begun, under the title, ‘* Natur- 
livets Grundlove” (‘The Fundamental Laws 
of Life in Nature’). 

Franoz.—It would be most idle to seek for 
literary lessons or intellectual models in the 
publications of the latter months of 1870. 
They are the fatal issue of a fatal era. 

*‘Histoires de la Commune’ now form a 
whole library; two of them, ‘‘The Seventy- 
three Days of the Commune,’ by Catulle Men- 
dés, and the “Second Siege of Paris,” by Lu- 
dovic Hans, being works of great merit. The 
first has been almost literally translated, and 
incorporated, body and soul, with some ac- 
knowledgment, in an English book, ‘ Paris 
under the Commune,” with illustrations by 
John Leighton. The French author of the 
text, a poet and humorist, writes in the ‘‘Sen- 
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timental Journey” style. Fine touches, happy 
hits, faithful pictures, some mannerism, neat 
and rapid portraits of our uppermost men, give 
to the book a peculiar flavor, an odd charac- 
ter and—some value. A subjective’? book 
it is, as the Germans say; it does not deal 
with philosophy—proceeds by fits and starts, 
obedient to the whim of the hour—Communist 
at the beginning, Thiersist in April, almost 
Veuillotist in May, when half Paris is in 
flames, when the deadly missiles are whizzing 
about. Mendés writes cleverly and off-hand. 
He affects no system and waves no banner. 
He saunters through Paris, jumps over the 
barricades, talks with countesses and petro- 
leuses, weeps over little urchins killed in their 
cradles by the bombs of the besieging army, 
makes pithy remarks and takes sundry notes 
about the many Bacchus and Venus worship- 
pers sitting and carousing in the coffee and 
wine shops. Ludovic Hans’s book carries 
more weight. Written in the same discursive 
style, it bears the matter-of-fact stamp of a 
more serious and earnestly satirical mind. The 
steel of his irony is more piercing and the 
arrow sharper. If you put together Hans’s and 
Mendés’s two curious diaries, you will get at 
the core of the late events; not systematically 
put together or marshalled in a regular order, 
but illustrated and explained by two sensible 
witnesses, of different temper and undeniable 
veracity. 

In several other works, of no great merit, 
some of them carelessly and ill written, some 
others with malice and ill-will, you may find 
lights, uncertain and flickering indeed, curious 
however, and historically precious, concern- 
ing the principal chiefs, actors, and composers 
of the Communistic drama; such are ‘Les 
Hommes de la Commune,” “Le Pilori des 
Communeux,” ‘Raoul Rigault,” “Les Chefs 
de la Commune.” 

A batch of other little books or pamphlets 
written either by citizens or priests, arrested 
comme otages, or by their jailers and captors, 
shows what were the feelings of the whole 
inne “bourgeois, savetiers, et gentils- 

ommes.”” The book of Abbot Delmas, ‘La 
Terreur dans l’Eglise sous la Commune,” is 
the best among those documents. It has wit, 
and even humor and good-nature. The author 
narrates his péripéties without bitterness or 
anger, and echoes with perfect faithfulness 
and composure the speeches of the gaming 
who had made themselves magistrates and 
judges. He paints well and without com- 
ment the general indifference, universal gid- 
diness, strange torpor of the best and most 
enlightened. Boys of sixteen were kepys 
galonnés and arrest priests. They act a part 
in a play which rather amuses them, They 
are polite, well-spoken; sometimes well-be- 
haved. They are players; this one plays Ro- 
bespierre, and this other Chaumette. As to 
the lower persons—ragamufiins, cobblers, nav- 
vies, errand-boys, they do what the leaders 
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bid them do; ‘ Moutons de Panurge.” “I 
don’t hate cwrates,” says a sturdy grocer; 
‘““my uncle is one, a very jolly good fellow ”— 


and the grocer wields his chassepot, and fires . 


it, and kills two curates. “I will tell you,” 
says a little tailor, “I do not see any good 
reason for maltreating the clergy; but the 
is 9 is master, the people is reasonable. 
ublic opinion is against the priests ”—and 
saying so, he strikes a prisoner down. The 
priest was not dead, but stunned; he rose 
meekly, and said: ‘Citizen! you did a bad 
action; had every one of my captors struck 
me so, I would be dead!”’—and the tailor: 
“Why, you are right. What I did was not 
well. But, upon my word, I thought it was 
right!” . 
Another book, by Francis Wey, a man of 
wit and erudition, an imperialist, deserves to 
be especially mentioned. The title is ‘“‘ Chro- 
nique du Siége (1870-’71).” No writer yet 
saw so deeply and sharply through the Paris- 
ian mind of our days. The book is almost un- 


translatable; Parisian to the core, essentially | 


French, with a tint of mannerism and pré- 
jugés, of course. Whoever has not read the 
“Chronicle” of Francis Wey is ignorant of 
the profound diagnostics and the true causes 
of the late political disease—how the siege 
by the Prussians, their shells and bombs, the 
want of bread, the immense and unheard-of 
exertion, the lassitude and disconsolate sense 
of national shame, paved the way for the 
deeds of the Commune. 

Veuillot’s book “On the Two Sieges” is 
the book of a Catholic Juvenal, caustic, un- 
sparing, admirably unjust, cruelly true, merci- 
less, lawless, epigrammatic, hyperbolic, some- 
thing between Prophet Esdras and Martial, 
between Juvenal, Junius, Churchill, and Ra- 
belais. The style is terse, the fine old idiom 
of the Satyre Menippée marvellously wielded 
and violently hurled at the enemy’s heads, 
Veuillot is much read and much feared. 

For a compact, connected, and clear narra- 
tive of the military movements and strategy 
of Oluseret against Gallifet, and Dombrowsky 
against MacMahon, you must turn to the 
‘¢Guerre des Communeux,” by an officer of 
the staff. It gives an interesting insight into 
the moral and intellectual state of the army, 
the tipsy bravery of its assailants, and the 
whole plan happily combined by MacMahon 
and Thiers. A vast semicircle was formed, 
gradually narrowing, and from Bicétre to Neu- 
illy slowly crushing, in the deadly embrace of 
its closing curve, all the hamlets, villas, vil- 
lages, and forts occupied by the Paris army. 
The central point to be reached was the Place 
de la Concorde, and thence to the Tuileries 
and Hétel-de-Ville. Resistance was most vio- 


lent and obstinate, at Asniéres and Neuilly on ~ 


one side of the half-curve, at Issy and Clamart 
on the other. Hatred and fury raged more 
intensely in the Parisian camp. Cold resolve 
and a settled contempt, not charitable indeed, 
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very uncompromising, bitter and harsh, pre- 
vailed in the Versailles ranks. Another writer, 
Sempronius, a pseudonym of one who is prob- 
ably a political man, if not a leader, well in- 
formed and personally acquainted with all 
parties and all the actors of the tragedy, lets 
us into the cowlisses, and elucidates much of 
the secret history of the Commune. In the 
whole, sixteen “ Histoires de la Commune” 
are now in print. 

There is pathos, pride, and much talent, 
in the passionate pages Jules Favre has writ- 
ten pro Domo sud. In the dithyrambic style 
Paul de Saint-Victor’s ‘‘ Barbares et Bandits” 
deserves a passing and laudatory notice. Here, 
“communists and conquerors” are sacrificed 
together, not without cause, to the deep 
hatred and revenge of their victims, and de- 
voted to the infernal gods. Sarcey’s pungent 
wit vies, in his “Siége de Paris,” a clever, 
readable book, with Paul de Saint-Victor’s 
eloquence and poetry. Renan’s work, ‘ Re- 
forme Intellectuelle ou Morale,” more dispas- 
sionate and philosophical, contains many excel- 
lent hints, insinuated and rather obliquely 
shown. 

Léon Feer’s “Etudes Bouddhiques” and 
Desnoireterre’s sprightly work, ‘“‘ Voltaire et 
le Dixhuitiéme Siécle,” as well as the third 
volume of Madame Duplessis-Mornay’s curious 
“Mémoires,” have been drowned and obscured 
in the hubbub and darkness of the late politi- 
cal events. Some pretty elegiac pieces of poe- 
try, in the Wordsworth-Bloomfield style, by 
Coppée and Manuel, and two or three dramas, 
by Alexandre Dumas ji/s and Belot, at once wit- 
ty, metaphysical, physiological, and unblush- 
ingly cynical, some of them elegantly “ porno- 
graphic,” the works of dlasés, completely hostile 
to the old society, its manners and ways—not 
daring to attack them in front, and content to 
analyze leisurely the poisonous stuff they ad- 
mire—have broken a little the insipid monot- 
ony of political squabblings and journalistic 
frays. Novelists and romance-mongers have 
kept almost quiet, and remained silent. Only 
some ladies, who had entrepris la fourniture 
of the Parisian jfewilletons, continue plying 
their old trade, @ cing centimes la ligne; no- 
body cares, and nobody reads. <A ‘ pearl,” of 
the finest, purest water, has been thrown in 
that deep intellectual morass, ‘‘ La Roche-aux- 
Mouettes,” by Jules Sandeau. It is a book for 
children, but quite on a par with your best 
children’s books, naive, fresh, sometimes 
quaint, even funny, most amusing, and full of 
honest feelings, interspersed with good pic- 
tures of Breton scenery. 

Grermany.—All branches of the German 
nation, even the Austrians, who took no part 
in the actual struggle, are represented in the 
Kriegs- und Siegsliteratur, which represents 
the effects of the past year on the book-mar- 
ket. On the whole, one must allow that this 
literature is more remarkable for quantity than 
for quality; that the soldiers of the nation 
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have been more successful than its poets: and 
it would seem, in spite of Goethe’s celebrated 
saying, that even in Prussia poetry does not 
so readily respond to the word of command as 
the Guard and the Landwehr. The lyrics of 
1813, the poems of Arndt, Kérner and Schen- 
kendorf, were the expression of a patriotic in- 
dignation, that had been growing up during 
long and bitter years of distress and trial; 
but the war of 1871 suddenly broke out in the 
midst of what was apparently the profoundest 
peace, and found the poets less prepared and 
less enthusiastic than the Prussian recruits, 
This serves to explain the fact that an indiffer- 
ent song like the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein” could 
become the Sturmlied of the army, although, 
of course, its popularity was in a great meas- 
ure due to the music to which the words were 
set. But it is disgraceful that a political street- 
song, in the style of the Berlin comic journal 
Kladderadatsch, the so-called ‘‘ Kutschkelied,” 
should attain popularity, and should be trans- 
lated, if only in ridicule, into every European 
tongue, and even into ancient Greek and San- 
scrit, and that elaborate discussions should 
take place as to its history and author. To 
the two great collections of the political poetry 
of the year, the “Liedern zu Schutz und 
Trutz,” and the ‘‘Fiir Strassburg’s Kinder,” 
nearly all the distinguished German poets, and 
several undistinguished ones, have contributed. 
Many of the former have also published sepa- 
rate manifestations of their patriotic enthu- 
siasm—effusions generally more remarkable 
for the good intentions that prompted them 
than for intrinsic merit. If we put aside the 
stories which appeared in the feuilletons of 
the papers, we find that little of importance 
has appeared beyond ‘‘ The Last Bombardier” 
(‘Der Letzte Bombardier ’’) of the indefatiga- 
ble Hacklinder, some middling novels by Gus- 
tay vom See, a few pious tales by the Countess 
Franzisca yon Schwerin, and the highly-col- 
ored fictions of Adolph Wilbrandt. If we 
pass from imaginative literature to philosophy, 
we must allow that the remarkable paucity of 
philosophical works is not due to the war 
alone. No philosopher has advocated the 
present war as Fichte did the War of Indepen- 
dence, and, in an eloquent address “‘to the 
German nation,” extolled it as a ‘‘ crusade of 
reason;’’ probably because at present there 
are few Fichtes. The Centenary of Hegel, the 
observance of which was postponed on account 
of the war, has been celebrated by the unveil- 
ing of his bust; but outside the Berlin Hegel 
Society, of which Prof. Michelet is the ortho- 
dox president, the jubilee has awakened no 
echo in Germany. On the other hand, Fichte’s 
son, an aged, gray-haired man, yet still an in- 
defatigable worker, has seized the occasion of 
the restoration of the empire to edit his father’s 
speeches, which advocated the movement on 
the highest moral grounds, and has prefixed 
to them a preface that is well worth reading. 
The biography of Schelling has been com- 
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pleted by the publication of the third volume, 
and an interesting addition has been made to 
it by the appearance of the long-promised life 
of his first wife, Caroline, the divorced wife of 
A. W. Schlegel. 

It is a significant indication of the present 
state of philosophy in Germany, that, in place 
of philosophical systems, biographies of phi- 
losophers and of their wives too appear. Of 
wives of thinkers of the first rank—with the 
exception of the old bachelors Kant and 
Schopenhauer they all married, and happily, 
too—the only one who survives is the widow 
of Herbart, an English lady, now in her eigh- 
tieth year, who lives at Kénigsberg. Herbart, 
the founder of a realistic school that emanated 
from Kant, and who is at present numerously 
represented, is of all German thinkers the one 
that has hitherto been least known abroad, 
although he is is the one who has most 
affinity to English thought, being in psycholo- 
gy allied to Locke, in ethics to Clarke and 
Adam Smith, and basing his metaphysics on 
experience. His works, which his pupils have 
published in twelve handsome volumes, have 
received a considerable addition, through the 
appearance, at Leipsic, of his ‘“* Remains,” ed- 
ited by Ziller. They contain his letters and 
autobiographical passages. Frauenstidt has 
compiled, in two volumes, a special lexicon to 
Schopenhauer, the other Kantian realist, 
Among independent contributions to philoso- 
phy, we may mention Hartmann’s keen criti- 
cism of Kant’s “ Ding an Sich,” and Michelis’s 
“Kant before and after 1770.” Both belong 
to the set of publications that have been called 
forth by the dispute which has arisen between 
Kuno Fisher and Trendelenburg as to the 
idealistic or realistic character of Kant’s tran- 
scendental wsthetic. At the same time, the 
revival of Berkeley’s idealism in England has 
 peedsiss a similar movement in Germany. 

obert Zimmermann has treated of “ Kant’s 
Love of Mathematics,” and “ Kant’s Refutation 
of Berkeley’s Idealism,” while an Englishman, 
Edmund Montgomery, has written in German 
a criticism of “Kant’s Theory of Cognition, 
from the Empirical Stand-point.” Finally, 
‘“‘Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unknown” 
has provoked a reply in German, from a Ger- 
man-American in New York. The subtle 
Fortlage, of Jena, has collected his philosophi- 
cal writings, and Trendelenburg, who is as 
celebrated for the elegance of his style as for 
the acuteness of his reasoning, has this year 
published a third edition of his ‘‘ Logical In- 
quiries,” in which he has added a refutation 
of the Darwinian Theory. ‘“ The Philosophic 
Questions of the Day,” by Bona Meyer, of 
Bonn, shows that the tendency of contem- 
porary philosophy is to recur to Kant. The 
book is intended to inform educated readers 
of the aims of philosophy. 

It is, perhaps, best to include under the 
head of philosophy “The Religion of the 
Spirit.” Although it consists of religious 
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poems, it is the last work of Melchior Meyer, 
who has died since its publication. 

Two works on subjects nearly allied to phi- 
losophy have been continued in the present 
year, and one of them has been brought to a 
conclusion. The fourth volume of M. Carrier’s 
well-known work, *“‘ Art as a Branch of the 
History of Culture,” has appeared, and treats 
of the Renaissance and the age of the Refor- 
mation. Hettner, who, in the previous por- 
tions of his “‘ History of the Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century,” had given a somewhat 
cursory sketch of French and English litera- 
ture, has now presented us with a much more 
careful account of German literature down to 
the time of Goethe and Schiller. After the 
laborious investigations of Klemm and the 
works of Buckle, Mr. Lecky, and Dr. Draper, 
Henne van Rhyn’s “History of Modern Cul- 
ture, from the Revival of Learning down to 
the Present Day,” is not of much value, and 
is more remarkable for radicalism than inde- 
pendent research. Much more light is thrown 
on the development of Germany, and more 
especially of Prussia, by an unpretending little 
volume, Ferdinand Ranke’s biography of a 
plain German school-master, August Meinecke, 
who was rector of the Joachimthal Gymna- 
sium, at Berlin. People have said, with ob- 
vious exaggeration, that the Prussian school- 
masters won the battles of Metz and Sedan; 
but one understands what they mean when 
one reads the account of this man, who posi- 
tively glowed with enthusiasm for his calling, 
and was incessantly occupied in training his 
pupils, lovingly yet strictly, in the study of 
the spirit, not of the mere words, of the clas- 
sical authors. The training given in the Prus- 
sian schools prepares for the discipline of the 
camp; the inculcation of accurate habits of 
thought for ability in action. 

Leopold Ranke, the Nestor and Corypheus 
of diplomatic annals, has this year published 
the first volume of his work, “The German 
Powers and the League of Princes.” The 
only connecting link between this work and 
recent events lies in the fact that, by the for- 
mation of the league against Joseph II., Fred- 
erick the Great began the movement for the 
exclusion of Austria from Germany, which his 
grand-nephew has finally completed. But 
Prussian historians have no claim to having 
contributed, even in the smallest degree, to 
bringing about the present condition of Ger- 
many. The “German Speeches” of one of — 
the best of them, Ranke’s celebrated pupil, 
Wilhelm Giesebrecht, of Munich, are taken up 
with very out-of-the-way subjects, such as the 
development of German historiography, the 
first German missionary in Prussia, ete. Still 
the reader instinctively feels that they are all 
pervaded by the idea of German unity, that 
idea which the thinkers, poets, and historians — 
of the nation joined in proclaiming, and which 
was at last realized on the French battle-fields, 

The most remarkable book of the year 
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which relates to the recent war is “‘ The His- 
tory of the War of 1870,” from the practised 
pen of Wolfgang Menzel. As the work ap- 
peared pari passu with the events, it is natu- 
rally full of inaccuracies; still, upon the 
whole, it gives a vivid picture of the great 
drama. In it the old Burschenschafter, whom 
Borne nick-named the ‘‘ Eater of Frenchmen,” 
saw the dream of his whole life fulfilled when 
the empire was restored, and Alsace and Lor- 
raine surrendered to his nation. The recovery 
of these provinces, which till the year 1689— 
the year when Strasbourg was lost—played a 
glorious part in German history, has occa- 
sioned a flood of writings about the civiliza- 
tion and history of Alsace, the best of which 
is the work of two Vienna professors, Sherer 
and Lorenz. 

Death has been busy this year among German 
literary celebrities. Prince Pickler-Muskau, 
the eccentric but clever author of the “ Letters 
of a Dead Man,” once well known abroad, 
is now really dead. Another member of the 
high aristocracy of Germany, the celebrated 
author of ‘‘ Griseldis,” Frederick Halm (Frei- 
herr von Mimch-Bellinghausen), has passed 
away at Vienna. The third great loss of the 
year is Prof. Gervinus. 

Hottanp.—There has, upon the whole, been 
no marked increase in the number of publica- 
tions in Holland in 1871, as compared with 
1870. Theology has been by no means neg- 
lected. The celebrated Utrecht professor, J. J. 
van Oosterzee, has published a hand-book of 
“‘ Christian Dogmatics,” while Dr. A. C. Duker 
and Dr, W. O. von Manen are engaged upon a 
joint work, “The Writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers,” of which the first volume has ap- 
peared, B. ter Haar, who is a poet of repute 
as well as a theologian, has finished the third 
period of his * Historiography of Church His- 
tory,” the period which extends from Flacius 
to Semler; and the meritorious Prof. W. Moll, 
of Amsterdam, has finished his ‘‘ Church His- 
tory of Holland since the Reformation,” and 
has added the necessary indices. J. J. van 
Toorenenbergen has edited a handsome edition 
of the spiritual writings of the famoug Ph. 
van Marnix de St. Aldegonde, and De Hoop- 
Scheffer has continued, in conjunction with 
Prof. Moll, to issue his “‘ Studies,” which form 
a valuable contribution to historical theology. 
It is also worthy of mention that O. Broere’s 
“Essay upon the Return to Catholicism of 
Hugo Grotius’’ has been translated into Ger- 
man, and the same honor has been bestowed 
upon an article by C. P. Tiele, which appeared 
in the January number of the Gids, called 
“Max Miller and Fritz Schultze upon a Prob- 
lem of Religious Knowledge.” 

Philosophy has attracted little attention, 
comparatively speaking. 

-In the department of History, on the con- 
trary—after theology and philology, the study 
most affected by the Dutch—great activity 
has been manifested. Various episodes in the 


handsome volumes. 
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annals of the seventeenth century have been 
admirably handled by G. A. Vorsterman, Dr. 
L. Beins, and J.G.R. Acquoy. The first men- 
tioned has described the siege of Aardenburg, 
1672; Dr. Beins has treated of the foreign 
policy of the great De Witt between 1653 and 
1660; while M. Acquoy has written a biogra- 
phy of the Dutch naval hero, Herm. de Ruy- 
ter, Backer Dirks has celebrated the triumphs 
of the Dutch navy, from the Peace of Nyme- 
gen down to the fall of the republic in 1795, 
and Theod. Jorissen has compiled a monograph 
on the extinction of the kingdom of Holland 
in 1810. A second edition has appeared of 
Captain Pompe’s * Annals of the Colonial Pos- ~ 
sessions of Holland;” and D, E. Sluys has is- 
sued a ‘ Hand-book of Jewish History,” in two 
Among histories of Hol- 
land, the books of Prof. W. G. Brill, of Utrecht, 
and of J. H. van Linschoten, are worthy of 
attention. That respectable writer, W. Nuy- 
ens, promises a work on the same subject, from 
a Roman Catholic point of view: the first 
volume of it has just appeared. Partly of an 
historical and partly of a geographical nature, 
is the admirable monograph of Baudet, of 
Utrecht, upon the renowned cartographer of 
the seventeenth century, Willem Jansz Biaeu. 

Holland, it is well known, possesses some 
eminent Orientalists. The most distinguished 
of them are Dozy, De Goeje, and H. Kern. 
They have not remained inactive. Dozy has 
published ‘ Critical Remarks upon the Text of 
Al Makkari;’’ De Goeje has brought out the 
first volume of a “ Bibliotheca Geographo- 
rum Arabicorum ;” and Kern a work entitled 
“Kawi Studies.” Besides, H. OC. Klinkert has 
translated a selection of fables from the “‘ Pand- 
ja-Tandara;” and O. J. Tornberg has continued 

is elaborate edition of ‘‘ The Chronicle of 
Jbn-él-Athiri,” and T. Roorda has issued a 
new edition of J. F. C.-Gericke’s Javanese- 
Dutch Dictionary. 

Talking of dictionaries, we may mention the 
lexicon of Old and Middle Dutch, by A. C. 
Oudemans, a work which will be of great use 
to the student of the early national literature, 
and which, in three volumes, has reached as 
far as the letter G. 

Although the national literature and its his- 
tory are thus zealously studied, little has ap- 
peared that is worth speaking of in the way 
of poetry or belles-lettres. Poetry is particu- 
larly neglected. Among novels we may men- 
tion H. de Veer’s ‘‘ Frans Holster,” which ap- 
peared in the feuilleton of the New Rotterdam 
Journal, and a romance by Van Linschoten. 
To J. J. Oremer we are indebted for a volume, 
““Qverbetuwsche Novellen,” and Joh. Gram 
has contributed to the Salon a charming novel, 
called “The Fellow-Traveller.” It is, how- 
ever, in German. 

The Natural Sciences are zealously studied. 
Although Botany has sustained a severe loss 
by the death of the celebrated Leyden savant 
Miquel, just- after he had published the first 
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volume of his ‘Illustrations de la Flore de 
V’Archipel des Indes,” Dr. Suringar, P. Bleek- 
er, and H. Witte, have done good work, In 
Zoology the works of Snellen von Vollenhoven, 
J. G. Keulemans, and P, Bleeker, which have 
been long in progress, have been continued. 

Since the commencement of the year a new 
weekly journal of education has appeared at 
Rosendaal; it is called Ons Recht, and is the 
organ of the Ultramontanes. In the journal 
Bato, Andriessen, Kellen, and other writers, 
have provided suitable reading for the young; 
we may reckon as among the results of the 
recent war the elaborate and valuable study 
of J. H. Krombout, on the ‘ Position of Am- 
sterdam.” As for politics, the well-known 
editor of the Conservateur, Prof. Vreede, of 
Utrecht, displayed his hostility to Prussia in 
an unusually eloquent pamphlet, published at 
the beginning of the year; a work of the 
deputy, Jonckbloet, on the ‘‘Grand-duchy of 
Luxembourg,” is devoted to internal (mainly 
financial) questions. Lastly, we must notice 
that the working-class movement, which has 
been felt throughout Europe, has not passed 
Holland by. Utrecht may be regarded as the 
headquarters of the agitation; a journal, en- 
titled Volksvriend, has been started at the 
Hague, specially devoted to advocating the 
cause of labor, and A. van Brussel, of Amster- 
dam, edits the ‘‘ Archives of the International 
Artisans’ Union.” The first mentioned, how- 
ever, has ceased to appear. 

Houneary.—aAs regards philological research, 
the past year cannot be reckoned fertile; there 
is, however, a good deal in preparation, viz., 
the Historical Dictionary of the Magyar Lan- 
guage, the Collection of Provincialisms, and 
the edition of the Vogul Grammar and Dic- 
tionary, collected by the late Mr. Reguly dur- 
ing his travels in the Ural, and prepared for 
the press by Mr. P. Hunfalvy, the Nestor of 
Hungarian philology. In connection with this 
branch of science, it may besides be stated 
that a young philological student has been sent 
to Russia in order to study the Mongol lan- 
guage on the spot, it being alike interesting 
and necessary to compare the Magyar lan- 
guage with the most easterly branch of the 
Turanian languages. In the mean while the 
Finn-ugric branch is assiduously studied; and 
a special chair for the study of those lan- 
guages is to be founded at the University of 
Pesth: it will be probably the first one in 
Europe. 

The historical researches of the Hungarians 
have hitherto been chiefly directed to the history 
of their own nation; there is room for many 
laborers, and the results of the investigation 
are not without interest to Europe in general. 
The clever and learned sketches of Mr. Francis 
Szilagyi throw much light upon the Austrian 
machinations of the past century to overthrow 
Protestantism, and to denationalize the Mag- 
yars. The book of Mr. William Frankel,‘ Piz- 
man és Kora” (‘‘ Pazman and his Age’’), is the 
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fruit of laborious investigations not only in the 
archives of Hungary, but also in the libraries 
of Spain, Germany, and Italy, The monograph 
on the town of Clausenburg, by Mr. Alexius 


Jakab, and another on the county of Abauj, — 


by Mr. Korponai, are worthy of attention. 
Very valuable are the contributions to the 
history of the Turkish occupation, collected 
and edited by Mr. A. SzilAdi, a learned Orien- 
talist, and by the son of the above-named Mr. 
Szilagyi. These monuments of Turco-Hunga- 
rian administration are really unique in their 
way. Not less valuable are the labors of the 
Hungarian archeologists, among whom we 
may mention Messrs. Hemszlman, Ipolyi, and 
Romer, as having distinguished themselves 
during the last year. They tend partly to the 
preservation of the architectural monuments 
of the middle ages, partly to the discovery of 
Roman antiquities, in respect of which Hun- 
gary, the ancient Pannonia, to use the words 
of the learned Prof, Desjardins, is the richest 
and the most interesting country in Europe. 
Speaking of the Hungarian medieval monu- 
ments, we must mention the renovation of 
Vajda-Hunyad, in Transylvania, the ancient 
seat of the famous Hunyades, which is to be 
built up in its old fine Gothic style, for the use 
of the imperial and royal family; and the 
excavations at Visegrad, the residence of the 
first kings of Hungary, a picturesque-looking 
ruin on the right bank of the Danube, near 
Pesth; besides, Roman graves, of the second 
and third centuries B. o., have been acciden- 
tally opened, and valuable arms and trimmings 
found, and handed over to the National Mu- 
seum, an institution which is flourishing more 
and more under the directorship of the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Pulszky, who is well known 
in England and the United States, _ 

As far as regards exact sciences, Hungary, 
far from being able to emulate Western nations, 
is continually doing its best to propagate the 
newest discoveries in her own vernacular. 

Turning to the productions in belles-lettres, 
we notice, as deserving a high place, the pub- 
lication of several new cantos of “‘ Romhanyi,” 
a poetical novel in the style of “Pushkin,” 
‘“‘Kugen Anyegin,” written by the classical 
hand of Mr. Paul Gyulai. Among the prose- 
writers, Mr, Jékai has come forward with a 
new novel, called ‘“‘ Eppure si Muove,” in which 
he draws, in splendid colors, and with his ac- 
customed ability, a most interesting picture of 
the literary and social movements of Hungary 
in her recent pass. Mr. Edward Kyassay, a 
young littérateur, has achieved a success in his 
novel, ‘“‘A hol az ember kez dédik’’ (“* Where 
the Man begins”), in which he satirizes the 
superficial culture of a certain class in Hun- 
gary known as the ‘noble idlers.” As for 
translations, the Hungarian edition of Shake- 
speare has been completed by the Kisfaludy 
Tarsasig, a society under whose patronage 


several works of Racine and Moliére, and ~ 


other poets of note, have also been issued. 
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Iraty.—The most imaginative and the most 
eloquent of Italian living poets is Giovanni 
Prati. As a sonnet-writer he has nothing to 
fear from comparison with any other Italian 
poet, past or present (although among the liv- 
ing, the proud poet of Trieste, Giuseppe Re- 
vere, approaches him very nearly). Aleardi 
is much more sparing of his verses, but also 
much less ardent. His verse is full of flatter- 
ing sentiments and as amiable as the gentle 
poet who polishes it. Francesco Dall’ Ongaro 
has written in his youth several fine ballads, 


as well as in the last twenty years some very — 


graceful popular songs, and two attempts at 


reconstructing the Greek theatre of Menanda. | 


Andrea Maffei has dressed in a splendid but 
not always in a faithful Italian garb several 
German and English poets, and has also writ- 
ten and published whole volumes of original 
verses; but, except its melody, his poetry of- 
fers nothing which ‘appears worthy of note. 
Arnaldo Fusinato has written romantic ballads 
and jocose poems in a popular style; he aimed 
at popularity, but not at elegance. Now he 
has ‘retired from the arena of poetry, ceding 
his place to his intelligent companion, Signora 
Fua-Fusinato, who writes classical songs with 
a certain fire and with great nobility of soul. 
Giacomo Zanella is the purist of modern Ital- 


ian poetry; there is not a word, not asyllable, 


that can be changed in his verses. The six 
poets just recorded are the most popular, the 
most read, among the mature poets of Italy 
(not speaking of Manzoni), and—a sincular 
fact—they were all born in Venetia. In Lom- 
bardy, among the old poets, the first places 
are occupied by Giulio Oarcano, the story- 
teller, who is full of affection, and Anselmo 
Guerrieri Golzaga, the translator of ‘* Faust.” 
Among the young ones, Carlo Baravalle has 
robust notes; Bernardino Zendrini humor like 
that of Heine, whose lyrical songs he also 
translated; and Felice Oavallotti sometimes 
has the impetus of Tyrteus. In Piedmont, 
among the old men, Giuseppe Bertoldi writes 
few but excellent songs in a classical style; 
and the ex-improvisatore, Giuseppe: Regaldi, 
odes and songs which are not devoid of ele- 
gance. Among the young men, Vincenzo 
Riccardi has a touch of Heine in his’ gloomy 
hours; Leopoldo’ Marenco composes graceful 
idyls; Ferdinando Bosio. possesses elevated 
sentiment. In Liguria, Francesco Pizzorno 


writes with classical elegance; and Anton: 


Giulio Barrili and Gaspare Buffa, inspired by 
the Muses, sing with a powerful flow of po- 
etry, which sometimes reminds one of that 
of Prati. In Sardinia, Felice Uda has given 
proofs of fine poetical talent. In Tuscany, the 
old Emilio Frullani and the young Giuseppe 
Chiarini have written several songs which will 
be preserved as a happy proof of the possibili- 
ty of touching the feelings by using classical 
forms; Giosué Carducci, in his “* Hymn to Sa- 
tan,” showed himself a great lyrical poet; 
Giuseppe Levantini-Pieroni endeavors, with 
VoL. x1.—30 A 
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talent, to express, by ineans of poetry, the 
ideas of Mr. Darwin; Napoleon Giotti has 
written verses well tempered to the form of 
Niccolini; Renato Fucini shows himself an 
excellent poet in the Pisan dialect. In Rome, 
Domenico Gnoli (Dario Gaddi), Paolo Emilio 
Oastagnola, Fabio Nannarelli and Ferdinando 
Santini constitute the so-called Roman poetical 
sehool, which endeavors to express new ideas 
in ancient forms. 

Umbria furnishes a numerous contingent of 
old and young poets; Bonazzi, Cocchi, Pen- 
nacchi, Tiberi, Montesperelli, all at Perugia; 
and Luigi Morandi, at Spoleto. The poet of 
Ancona is Filippo Barattani. But we must 
not forget the popular poet of the Marches, 
Luigi Mercantini, the author of “ Tito Speri,” 
and of ‘* Garibaldi’s Hymn.” » In the Neapoli- 
tan provinces the most worthy representative 
of poetry is a woman, Gianina Mili, the cele- 
brated improvisatrice. Among Calabrians, 
Domenico Miletti de Siena gives proof of tal- 
ent. In Sicily, Giuseppe de Spuches, Riccardo 
Mitchell, Francesco Perez, Leonardo Vigo, 
Emmanuele Giarraccd, Carmelo Pardi, among 
the old poets; and among the young ones the 
skeptical yet noble-minded Mario Rapisardi, 
the affectionate Giuseppe Aurelio Costanzo, 
the imaginative Gaetano Ardizzoni are the 
best known, and then Tommaso Cannizzaro, 
Ugo Antonio Amico, Letterio Lizio Bruno, 
and the poetesses Concettina Fileti and Mari- 
annina Coffa. 

As to Italian romances, they so much re- 
semble each other that they cannot be distin- 
guished one from another, and there is nothing 
to give to any one of them a decided superi- 
ority. They are almost all lost in that ephem- 
eral literature with which Milan inundates 
all Italy; they are read with avidity and for- 
gotten with marvellous ease. To these ro- 
mances, manufactured to assuage the tedium 
of the idle, a more healthy literature is 
now opposed. The example came from Eng- 
land, and the first and not unsuccessful at-. 
tempts are being made in Italy. Cesare: 
Canta and Guiseppe Guerzoni are showing’ 
that it is possible to instruct and educate the- 
people even by the pleasant form of narra-- 
tives; Paolo Mantegazza, Paolo Lioy, and! 
Gerolamo Bocardo, by making popular the: 
science in works written*in a brilliant form,. 
and sometimes with an educational aim. 

-In the University of Turin, and especially~ 
in the philological school of Prof. Flecchia, Dr.. 
Domenico Pezzi was educated, who has justt 
published a remarkable ‘“ Historico-Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Latin Tongue.” The 
field of philology is filled with laborers;: 
Latin and Greek grammars, composed by Ital-- 
ians, according to modern methods, are begin- 
ning to be adopted in schools, and Oriental’ 
studies are progressing favorably. In this- 
year alone, a pupil of the illustrious Arabic 
scholar, Michele Amari, Signor Celestino- 
Schiapparelli, has published a voluminous med-- 
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isval Arabic-Latin vocabulary; Prof. Ascoli 
has published the first volume of his learned 
Courses of Glottology; the celebrated San- 
scrit scholar, Gaspare Gorresio, has given to 
the world the Italian version of the last vol- 
ume of the Raimadyana (Uttarak4nda), and has 
thus completed his monumental work of the 
publication and translation of the most splen- 
did of Hindoo poems; Signor Antonio Ma- 
razzi has translated from the original, for the 
first time, into Italian, the dramatic works of 
Kalidasa; a disciple of the Chinese school of 
Prof. Antelmo Severina, Signor Carlo Puini, 
has published a learned work upon the Reli- 
gions of the Ancient East; other Italian Ori- 
entalists are concluding other publications, and 
an Italian Oriental Society has now been 
founded in France, under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Amari, Teza, and Lasinio. 

Among the Neapolitan authoresses a dis- 
tinguished place must be given to Signora 
Aurelia Cimino Folliero de Luna, who now 
purposes publishing a newspaper to defend 
Woman’s Rights in Italy, with the patronage 
of an illustrious foreign lady, who has taken 
up her abode at Florence, the eminent writer, 
Dora Istria (the Princess Elena Kalzoff 
Massalsky, of Roumania), author of the work 
‘Les Femmes par une Femme.” Among the 
elegant Neapolitan writers, the first place is 
occupied by the Abbate Vito Fornari, author 
of the “ Trattato dell’ Armonia Universale,” 
and of a recent ‘ Life of Jesus.” 

Good critics contribute not a little to pre- 
serve good taste in writing, and of such critics 
Italy has not a few: Giuseppe Settembrini, 
Francesco de Sanctis, and Paolo Emiliani 
Giudici, three natives of Southern Italy, have 
written the three best histories of Italian lit- 
erature; Alto Vannucci has published excel- 
lent essays upon Latin literature, and Eugenio 
Camerini upon the various modern ones; while 
Niccold Tommaseo, by means of several hun- 
dreds of pointed articles upon different sub- 


jects, has guided the taste of not a few au-' 


thors. Among writers on questions relating 
to the Fine Arts, the first place is always oc- 
cupied by the Marquis Pietro Selvatico, at Pa- 
dua. The most eminent and laborious cham- 
pions of historical criticism are still the Lom- 
bard, Cesare Canti, author ‘of the “Storia 
Universale,” and of several important histo- 
rico-philosophical monographs; Carlo Promis, 
the learned illustrator of the antiquities of Tu- 
rin; Ercole Ricotti, author of the ‘Storia 
delle Compagnie di Ventura,”’ of the ‘‘ Lezioni 
sulla Storia del Medio Evo e Moderna; ” Pas- 
quale Villari, the author of the work upon 
‘“‘Savonarola e il suo Tempo,” and from whom 
is now expected a work upon Macchiavelli; 
Isidoro La Lumia, author of not a few invalu- 
able memorials on Sicilian. history, are still 
alive and working. The works of Count Gio- 
vanni Gozzadini, of Bologna, and of Count 
Gian Carlo Conestabile, of Perugia, upon 
Etruscan antiquities, those of Giuseppe Fiorelli 
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and Giulio de Petra upon the antiquities of 
Pompeii, of De Rosa upon Roman antiquities, 
or the young Prof. Salinas on Sicilian numis- 
matics, and several other works of learned 
archeologists in their separate branches, show 
that, although Italy is now alive and active, it 
will not forget even its dead. » | 

PortueaL.—The number of works published 
in Portugal during the year, which deserve 
honorable mention, is extremely small. Jules 
Dinir, a young writer whose name will always 
hold a high place in literary history, and 
who was unanimously regarded as the first of 
Portuguese novelists, is dead. His novels, 
‘As Pupillas do Senhor Reitor,” ‘‘ Uma Fa- 
milia Ingleza,” ‘‘ A Morgadiuta dos Canaviaés,” 
“Os Serats de Provincia,” are models, both 
in matter and form. 

Poetry still exists; but, if we except M. 
Crespo, a man of genius, we have but erotic 
poets, who weary their readers with lachry- 
mose verses in a style that went out of fashion 
thirty years ago. M. de Castillo, who is usu- 
ally considered the greatest master of verse in 
Portugal, has travestied Goethe’s “Faust,” 
and is trying to naturalize the comedies of 
Moliére! He has also given an imitation of 
the Odes of Anacreon, a paraphrase of the 
Georgics of Virgil, and the Fasti of Ovid, the 
latter a work not remarkable for scholarship. 
M. Théophile Braga, although still quite a 
young man, made himself a considerable repu- 
tation by his poem, ‘The Vision of the Times.” 
Since then he has devoted himself entirely to 
the study of the history of literature. He be- 
gan with the “Popular Minstrelsy and Ro- 
mance”? (3 vols.), preceded by an essay on the 
formation and development of popular poe- 
try; he has followed this work up by the pub- 
lication of “‘The History of the Theatre,” 
‘¢ The History of Portuguese Literature ” (intro- 
ductory volume), ‘‘ Epopées of the Mosarabic 
Race,” and ‘“* The Galleco-Portuguese Trouba- 
dours;” and he has in the press ‘The Poets 
of the Court,” a monograph on the poetry of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
Royal Academy of Science has just published 
some works which deserve special mention. 
To begin with, there has appeared the third 
fasciculus (“‘Diplomata et Charte”) of the 
‘ Portugalie Monumenta,”’ issued under the 
superintendence of M. Herculano. Divided 
into three sections—the first being ‘* Leges et 
Consnetudines,” the second “ Scriptores,” and 
the third “ Chart et Diplomata ”—this grand 
collection embraces all the documents relating 
to the history of Portugal since the eighth 
century. ‘The Chart of Coimbra under the 
domination of the Arabs are extremely impor- 
tant. Another publication of the Academy, 
the “‘ Corpus Diplomaticum,” referring to the 
relations between Portugal and Rome in the 


sixteenth century, ought to be much better: 


known than it is. M. Silvestre Ribein has 
written a ‘ History of the Scientific, Literary, 


and Artistic Institutions of Portugal,” the first 


See: 
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volume of which has just been published by 
the Academy. M.D. Antonio da Costa, for- 
merly Minister of Public Instruction, has 
published a “‘ History of Public Instruction.” 
The author comprises within his range of view 
the political existence of Portugal since Al- 
’ fonse I. down to the present day, and is, as 
he has shown himself in action, a warm friend 
of education. 

Russta.—The progress of Russian literature 
can certainly not be judged by the number of 
books printed, for, if we are to trust to the 
statistics of a collector, the publications of the 
past year are very few. For the year ending 
with July, 1871, it is said that 1,359 works 
were published in the Russian language, in 
thirty-one different cities of the empire. Of 
these books, 85 were of a theological character, 
83 were children’s books, 133 concerned juris- 
prudence, the political sciences, and trade, and 
109 technology and husbandry; 153 were on 
language, chiefly grammars and school-books ; 
72 on mathematics; 62 on geography and eth- 
nology; 88 on natural history; 91 on medi- 
cine, and 29 on art; 118 were historical works 
(69 of them on Russian history), and 242 were 
novels, poems, and essays. Twenty-three per 
cent. of the whole number (313) were transla- 
tions, of which 153 were from the German, 
consisting in great part of scientific works, 95 
from the French, principally novels, and 88 
from the English. 

Even as it is, the number now published 
would be greatly swollen, were it not for the 
practice of printing so many works in the 
journals and miscellanies, which never appear 
in a separate form. The great novelists have 
been silent. A new volume of Tourguénief’s 
‘has appeared—the eighth of his collected 
works—but it contains nothing new. Uspen- 
sky has published two or three small volumes 
of sketches of life and society in this transi- 
tional period, but they are hardly of permanent 
value; and the novels of Avdeief, Vitniakof, 
Omulefsky, Blizhnef, Boboruikin, and Leskof- 
Stebnitzky, are hardly worth reading. The 
one good novel of the year is ‘‘ The Great She 
Bear,” written by Madame Khvostchinsky, 
who conceals herself under the pseudonym of 
V. Krestovsky (the name also of a tenth-rate 
novel-writer), which, begun last year in the 
Messenger of Europe, and stopped on account 
of the illness of thé author, has only lately 
been finished. Madame Krestovsky published 
two novels ten and fifteen years ago, but this 
last book is by far her best, and gives her a 
place but little below Tolstoi and Tourguénief. 
The analysis of character is very fine, and the 
story is full of touching and tender scenes. 

In poetry, Count Alexis Tolstoi and Nekras- 
sof have published a few short poems, quite 
unworthy of them; and Minaief has written 
some poor verses, which are thoroughly worthy 
of him, as well as a comedy, ‘The Liberal,” 
which, though not without good points, proved 
a respectable failure on the stage. There is 
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also a large volume of “ Poetry of the Sla- 
vonians,” edited by Gerbel. It is a collection 
of popular songs and ballads, and the best 
lyric pieces by the chief poets of the various 
Slavonic peoples, in translations by Russian 
authors. It is curious and interesting to all 
who are acquainted with the Slavonic races, 
and its publication is one of the consequences 
of the Pan-Slavonic movement, which this last 
year has left its mark on literature. 

The “History of Russian Literature” is a 
work by Polevoi, designed for popular use, and 
filled with extracts, on the plan of Chambers’s 
“Oyclopadia of English Literature.” Bibliog- 
raphers and librarians will be more interested 
in a “Chronological Index of Slavonic and 
Russian Books printed by the Church Press 
between 1491 and 1864,” and in the ‘Second 
Supplement to Bazunof’s Systematic Catalogue 
of Russian Books,” for the year 1870, by V. 
I, Mezhof. The list of translations, criticisms, 
and reviews of the books there mentioned, as 
well as of those included in the previous vol- 
umes, is brought down to September of this 
year. Among other things, Mr. Mezhof gives 
curious lists of the articles and books published 
in commemoration of Lomonosof, Karamzin, 
and Krylof, at their recent centennials. In 
honor of Krylof there were 63 articles and 
books, of Lomonosof 129, and of Karamzin 173. 
The centenaries of Speransky and of Peter 
the Great, which occur during the next year, 
will probably give occasion to a still greater 
number of such commemorative works. 

It is pleasant to note the great progress 
made by Russia in political literature—works 
marked by solid thought and sound principles. 
Not only the large reviews, but the more se- 
rious daily newspapers, and especially the 
Golos, the Russian World, a new paper of 
great ability, and the Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg Gazettes, have devoted an unusual share 
of their space to questions of finance, educa- 
tion, and internal reform. Prof. A. Gradofsky, 
of the University of St. Petersburg, has pub- 
lished, under the title of “ Politics, History, 
and Administration,” a collection of essays he 
has written at different times, many of them 
for the Golos, which are distinguished by many 
good qualities, and especially by excellent criti- 
cism. He treats of the Russian Commune, 
Popular Representation, the structure of the 
Russian State in the old times, the Freedom 
of the Press, and other subjects of the day. If 
any needed enlightenment as to the real state 
of the peasantry and landed proprietors, unless 
they belong to that class who seem to think 
the Government exists solely for itself, they 
will find abundant information in the work of 
Skaldin—“ In the Waste, and in the Capital.” 
The author who assumes this nom de plume is 
evidently a moderate Liberal, or would be if 
there were parties in Russia, and during four 
summers, from 1866-’69, spent in the country, 
has investigated with great pains and care the 
condition of the peasantry and the proprietors, 
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and states what he has seen. In the third and 
final volume of Prince. Vasiltchikof’s work 
“On Self-Government,” we have an inquiry 
into the systems of local taxes in England, 
France, and Prussia, and into the working of 
the present tax system in Russia, with sug- 
gestions for its reform. ‘the remarkable series 
of studies on “ Ten Years of Reforms,” pub- 
lished in the Messenger of Europe, which will 
make a formidable volume, is ascribed to Grot, 
of the Academy. It is a careful analysis of the 
changes lately produced in Russia, regarded in 
a great measure from their financial side. The 


question of the revision of the tax laws has. 


originated an instructive and valuable book, 
‘** Financial Management and the Finances of 
Prussia,” by A. Zablotzky-Desiatofsky.. The 
‘“‘ History of the Political Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century,” of which the first vol- 
ume only has. appeared, by Y. G. Zhukofsky, 
also the author of some essays on the ‘‘ Ques- 
tion of Population,” is a history of the views 
which have prevailed on the most vital ques- 
tions of political science and economy which 
have a practical bearing. Standing between 
two ruling systems, order, or discipline, and 
progress, the author hopes to arrive at the 
only fully satisfactory system by a survey of 
the economy of human societies as parts of the 
general economy, of Nature. 

It will be remembered what a stir was made 
three years ago by the publication of “ The 
Border Lands of Russia,” by Yurii Samarin. 
The Germans flew to arms to attack the book. 
Mr. Samarin has just issued the third volume, 
which treats of the events in the Baltic prov- 
inces in 1841 and 1842, the time of the move- 
ment toward orthodoxy among the peasantry. 
The book is, of course, published at Berlin, as 
the Russian censorship would not allow it. 
** Russia and Europe,” by N. Danilevsky, now 
republished from one of the Reviews, is a book 
written in the most extreme Slavonophile 
spirit, which attempts to show that the civili- 
zation of the West is evidently rotten; that its 
regeneration must come from the Slavonians, 
with Russia at their head; but that still Russia 
cannot entirely separate itself from the rest of 
Europe. : 

The comparatively large number of books 
on law, both treatises and collections of deci- 
sions, published during the last year, proves that 
the judicial reform is taking firm root, and is 
making lawyers—something Russia never had 
until lately. 

In historical literature the year has been 
very rich and productive in interesting books. 
By far the most important is ‘‘ Russian His- 
tory,” by Prof. K. Bestuzhef-Rumin, of the 
University of St. Petersburg, the first volume of 
which is just out. Two volumes more, now 
in the press, will complete the work, which 
will be the only well-written critical history 
of Russia in any thing like a reasonable com- 
pass. The twenty-first volume of the ‘ His- 
tory of Russia,” by Prof. Solovief, is devoted 
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to the first three years of the reign of the Em- 
press Elizabeth, a most interesting period. It 
is in the author’s well-known style, abounding 
in long quotations, not always quite readable. 
The indefatigable Kostomarof has given us 
three more of his entertaining and fascinating 
studies—“ Dissent, as shown by the Writings 
of Dissenters ;’’ ‘“‘ Personages of the Period of 
Confusion,” devoted to Shuisky, Pozharsky, 
Minin, and Susanin; and “ Ivan the Terrible.” 
The last is an attempt to show that the popular 
idea of this cruel monarch, and that put forth 
by Karamzin and Count Tolstoi, is really the 
true one, and that he was not, as Solovief and 
others maintain, a mere creature and repre- 
sentative of his time. Interesting, but of less 
importance, are ‘‘ The Relations of Leibnitz to 
Russia and to Peter the Great,” by V. Gerrye, 
from the papers of Leibnitz in the Hanover 
Library; ‘‘ The Relations of Russia with Rome 
from 1845-1850,” by A. N. Popof; and Du- 
brovin’s “ History of the War and of the Rus- 
sian Domination in the Caucasus.” <A. Kle- 
vanof has given us three of the old chronicles 
in modern language, under the form of a 
*‘ Chronicle of Southwest Russia to the Middle 
of the Fourteenth Century.” Those old stories 
are always reread with interest. Every day 
new stores of historical material are being 
brought to light; and, besides ‘‘The Russian 
Past,” edited by Samefsky, which has greatly 
improved during the past year, and ‘* The Rus- 
sian Archives,” by Bartenief, we have two new 
volumes of the ‘Archives of Prince Voront- 
zof,” and the first volume of a new collection, 
“The Nineteenth Century,” all prepared by 
the same industrious librarian, The ** Memoirs 
of Dolrynin” show us into the cabinet of an 
Archbishop, of Sevsk in the good old time of 
Catharine ; and, besides curious and laughable 
pictures of monastic and clerical life, give us 
also many glimpses of the work and vexations 
of official life in the then just-annexed proy- 
inces of Mohilev and Vitebsk. They are most 
delightful reading. . The Berlin edition of the 
** Memoirs of Admiral Shishkof,” once Minister 
of Public Instruction, has many curious details 
about court life and the Emperors Paul and 
Alexander that could not be printed in Russia. 
The literature of geography and travel is 
more numerous than usual. Kostenko has 
published a useful book on ‘Central Asia,” 
and an account of the ‘Russian Mission to 
Bokhara in 1870,” with a detailed map of the 
route; and Veniukof gives us two volumes, 
one on “Japan,” and the other ‘Sketches of 
the Extreme East.” . 
The Franco-Prussian War could not pass by 
without leaving its impression on the literature 
of Russia as well as of other countries. Gen- 
eral Annenkoff was twice sent by the Emperor 
to the German headquarters, and his little 
book, ‘Impressions of a Russian Officer,” is a 


thonghtful inqniry into the causes of the Ger- — 


man success. The book has not been without 
influence on the reorganizations devised and 
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taking place in various branches of the Rus- 
sian service. Several Russian surgeons offered 
their services to the wounded, in accordance 
with the principles of the Geneva Convention. 
Two of them, Dr. Pirogof and Dr. Pyltz, have 
published the results of their investigations 
into the hospitals and sanitary institutions 
existing in Germany, Alsace, and Lorraine. 
There are also some other books on the war, 
its causes, consequences, etc. The “ Military 
Library” is a series of books started at the 
suggestion, and under the patronage, of the 
Grand-duke Héritier, for affording young offi- 
cers the best military works of native and 
foreign authors at a cheap rate. Two volumes 
are devoted to a description of the “* Defence 
of Sevastopol” by General Todtleben, accom- 
panied with maps and plans. 

Among the numerous republications are 
those of the works of Derzhavin, Grigorovitch, 
and Dobroliubof; and the translations include 
—besides works of most modern authors of 
repute, from Taine and Schlosser to Messrs. 
Lockyer, Tyndall, and Disraeli—a new trans- 
lation of Dante, in terza rima, and the final 
volumes of the new and complete translations 
of Heine and of Goethe’s poems, 

Spary.—On looking through the publications 
of 1871, we shall find that works on scientific 
subjects are, comparatively speaking, fewer in 
number than those in any other branch of lit- 
erature. Some, however, have been published 
this year which possess real merit. The most 
important of these are. Sefior Oarlos Ibafiez’s 
““Descripcion Geodésica de las Islas Baleares ”’ 
(‘“ Description and Surveys of the Balearic Isl- 
ands’), a work remarkable for the novelty and 
simplicity of the methods of observation and 
calculation employed by the author. ‘ Trata- 
do de las Oonstrucciones en el Mar” (“The 
Treatise on Sea Constructions”), by Sefor de 
Ja Sala, is likewise interesting from the special 
observations the author makes of the sea-coast 
of Spain. Besides these two books, several 
others have been published, which give an idea 
of the state of Spanish scientific literature at 


the present day in Spain—“ Curso Practico de ~ 


Construccion Naval,” por Don Andrés Avelino 
Comerma—‘ Anuario de la Direccion de Hi- 
drografia”—*E] Aire y el Agua: Apuntes sobre 
la Historia de estos Cuerpos y sus Funciones 
en la vida Vegetal,” por Don Lino Pefiuelas— 
** Memoria sobre el Eclipse Total de Sol del 
22 de Diciembre de 1870, por una Comision de 
Hombres Oientificos”—‘ Anuario del Obser- 
_vatorio Astronédmico de Madrid”—“ Estudios 
Forestales: los Montes en sus Relaciones con 
las necesidades de los Pueblos,” por Don H. 
Ruiz Amado. There are a number of small 
productions referring to the different branches 
of medicine, pharmacy, botany, and civil, penal, 
-and canonical law, which have appeared this 
year; but the principal object of these works 
is that they should be used as text-books at 
the different universities and public schools. 
A few years ago there was a great scarcity 
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in Spain of scientific, literary, and artistic pe- 
riodicals. This want is beginning to be sup- 
plied, and now several monthly periodicals ap- 
pear. These are Revista de Espata—La Ilus- 
tracion Espaiiola y Americana—La Ilustra- 
cion de Madrid—Cronica de los Cervantistas— 
Revista de Archiwos, Bibliotecas y Museos, and 
El Averiguador. The Revista de Espana is 
the best of these publications, in a literary 
point of view. The editor, Don José Luis Al- 
vareda, writes in every number an able politi- 
cal résumé, in the style of the Revue des Deux 


‘Mondes. Many interesting articles have ap- 


peared this year: those written by Don Ale- 
jandro Llorente, Don Francisco Cardenas, Don 
José Amador de los Rios, and Don Francisco 
Fernandez y Gonzales, deserve a special men- 
tion. The most important periodicals, and 
those which are most useful in Spain, are those 


‘of a practical kind, and which draw attention 
to industry, agriculture, and physical sciences 


in general, 
The’ fine archeological work published at 
the expense of the Government (‘‘ Monumentos 


‘Arquitect6nicos de Espafia”) continues, but 


not with the exactitude or rapidity which dis- 
tinguished it a few years ago. Thirty-seven 
numbers have appeared up to the present time. 
The object of this publication is to illustrate 
Spanish art in all its branches, or monuments 
of an artistic order to be found in Spain. It 
is accompanied by a text, printed in two col- 
umns, in Spanish and French, and there are 
fine large plates and a quantity of etchings and 
chromos. The drawings and engravings have 
been intrusted to the best artists in Spain, and 
there is a special directing committee of com- 
petent persons, who choose the subjects that 
are to be published, and the texts that are to 
accompany them. Besides the large number 
of architectural drawings which have appeared 
in this publication, there are several fine chro- 
mos of enamels, ivories, and gems of great in- 
terest. This work is excellent, and equal in 
merit to those of the same kind which are 
published in Germany, France, and Russia. 
The Spanish academies of La Historia, La 
Lengua, and San Fernando, have not published 
in 1871 as much as they have usually done of 
late years. The Academy of La Lengua began 
last year to print a monthly report, which it 
has continued this year (‘*Memorias de la 
Academia Espafiola”). In these reports are 
reprinted the speeches made at the receptions 
of the new Academicians, and special treatises 
on the Spanish language written by the mem- 
bers. The Academia de la Historia is now 
printing the ninth volume of its “ Memorias,” 
which, among other interesting papers, will 
contain an important study on the Roman road 
from Uxama to Augustobriga, by Don Eduardo 
Saavedra, late Director of Public Works, and 
one of the most distinguished civil engineers 
in Spain. The Academia de San Fernando 
has not interrupted its monthly publication 
(“‘ Galeria de Cuadros de la Academia de San 
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Fernando”’), which deserves a special mention 
for the engravings it contains of the fine pic- 
tures of the Academy, and the excellent text 
that accompanies them. 

The Society of ‘* Bibliofilos Espafioles”” has 
published two more volumes this year, both as 
interesting as the seven which have already 
appeared under its auspices. The first of these 
is the reprint of a book printed in Seville in 
1498, and which has remained completely ig- 
nored by the admirers of Spanish literature, 
until Don Pascual de Gayangos found the only 
existing copy at the Imperial Library at Vien- 
na (‘‘ Historia de Enrique, Fi de Oliva”), This 
** Enrique, Fi de Oliva,” is a romance of chiv- 
alry, one of the legends of Charlemagne, and 
arranged, probably, from a French romance. 
This book, besides being important in itself, 
has helped to resolve the doubts of some of the 
commentators of ‘* Don Quixote” as to the ex- 
istence of Count Tomillas mentioned by Cer- 
vantes. This personage is one of the heroes 
of ‘‘ Fi de Oliva.” The volume has been edited 
by Sefior Gayangos, and in the preface he gives 
an entertaining account of a conversation be- 
tween the two learned commentators of ‘ Don 
Quixote,” Navarrete and Clemencin, in which 
they doubted the existence of the Count. Cu- 
riously enough, Sefior Gayangos, even at that 
time, was sure Oervantes had seen the book 
he had quoted from. The second work pub- 
lished by this society is taken from a manu- 
script belonging to Sefior de Gayangos, which 
has never been printed (‘‘ El Crotalon de Chris- 
tophoro Gnophoso”’). The ‘Crotalon” is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and is written in sup- 
posed dialogues between a shoemaker and his 
cock, in the manner of classic writers. The 
object is to criticise several of the abuses and 
manners of the sixteenth century in Spain. 

As specimens of books of voyages and im- 
pressions of travels, three may be mentioned 
which have appeared this year, the three dif- 
fering from each other, but all of them excel- 
lent in their different styles. 

The first of these works, ‘‘ Viage de Ceylan 
& Damasco” (“* Voyage from Ceylon to Damas- 
cus’’), is written by Don Adolfo Rivadeneyra, 
a young man of perseverance and talent, who 
speaks Turkish and modern Arabic with a 
correctness that is the astonishment of the 
natives themselves. Sefior Rivadeneyra has 
spent the most of his youth in the East, and 
has been Spanish consul for some time at 
Ceylon and Damascus. He now publishes the 
impressions of the countries has seen. While 
at Bagdad he visited Babylonia, and one of 
the most interesting episodes of his book is 
the journey he took from Bagdad to Mosul, 
accompanied by a Tartar, or carrier of dis- 
patches. The extraordinary manner in which 
he bore the fatigue and privations of every kind 
which this journey entailed, and the vivid 
manner in which he describes the native tribes, 
and his complete absence of exaggeration or 
conceit, render this book extremely entertain- 
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ing. In acompletely different style to Rivade- 
neyra’s ** Viage de Oeylan” is Don José Cas- 
tro y Serrano’s ‘‘ Novela del Egipto.” This 
volume has been already noticed by English 
reviewers, and consists of a series of letters 
which the author pretended to write from 
Egypt at the opening of the canal. 

The third specimen of books of travels is 
one written by a distinguished author, who 
writes under the name of Juan Garcia. In 
Sefior Garcia’s ‘Costas y Montafias,” he de- 
scribes the coast and mountain scenery of the 
province of Santander, and the institutions, 
monuments, customs, and manners of the past. 
There is a combination of poetry, fancy, eru- 
dition, and research, in this delightful book, 
which is most remarkable. 

In treating of modern Spanish novelists, 
Don Manuel Fernandez y Gonzalez must be 
mentioned in the first line, although, perhaps, 
the defects contained in his writings exceed 
the beauties they contain. This author can be 
compared to Alexandre Dumas, whom he has 
always imitated. Gonzalez has genius, and, if 
he had worked under other cireumstances, his 
novels would have been worthy of praise. His 
most remarkable works are ‘** El] Cocinero del 
Rey,” “ Martin Gil,” and “* Men Rodriquez de 
Sanabria.” 

Fernan Caballero is the only writer of fiction 
who describes simple and local scenes. In the 
modern Spanish drama, the traditions and ex- 
ample of the great masters, Calderon and 
Lope, are still followed; but in Spanish novels 
the influence of the two styles, the aristocratic 
and popular, which were so much in vogue in 
this country in the brilliant period of her liter- 
ature, is gone. 

Don Gustavo Beequer, a young and distin- 
guished author, died last November; his works 
in prose and verse have been collected into 
two volumes (“‘ Obras de Gustavo A. Becquer”’) 
and published by subscription. Don Gustavo 
had a brother, Don Valeriano Becquer, who 
died also just as his great talent had begun 
to be appreciated. The works of Don Gustavo 
Becquer may undoubtedly be considered as 
of a first-rate order, A profound thinker 
and a poet, Becquer was one of the first of 
young literary men of the day, His prose is 
like an English writer’s, his poetry exquisite. 
“Volveran las Golondrinas,” p. 292, vol. ii., 
and ‘*Oerraron sus Ojos,” p. 311, vol. ii., are 
worthy of a German poet; and in the ele- 
gance of his narrative and purity of his lan- 
guage he may be compared to a classic author. 
Becquer has written several charming tales, 
which would be well worth translating. Don 
Augusto Ferrant, a friend of Becquer’s, has 
brought out a volume of poems, entitled ‘ Pe- 
reza,” a gem in its way. Don Ramon Cam- 
poamor, a versatile writer, has published a 
little volume, which he’ calls “ Los Pequefios 
Poemas.” This author possesses an original 
and brilliant style. ote 

Don Pedro Alarcon, well known in the 
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literary world by his ‘Diario de un Testigo 
de la Guerra de Africa,” has lately published 
two volumes, one of poems, in which he has 
collected the best of his poetical compositions, 
and the other of literary articles collected 
from different periodicals. 

Dramatic works of all forms and dimensions 
have always been most abundant in Spain. 
In the first ten months of the present year, 
one hundred and fifteen plays were printed, 
including original dramas, translations, and 
adaptations. The greater number only live the 
first night they are produced, and few have 
sufficient merit to be acted more than a very 
small number of nights. 

Spain is exceedingly poor in modern works 
on philosophy. The eminent professor, Sefior 
Sanz del Rio, who died a very short time ago, 
and who was a pupil and imitator of the Ger- 
mans, spared no effort, both by original studies 
and translations, to popularize philosophy in 
Spain (‘‘Ideal de la Humanidad para la Vida”). 
There is a little more movement in social and 
political science. The study of philology be- 
gins to give signs of life. Sefior Ayuso’s study 
on Sanscrit (*‘ El Estudio de la Filologia en su 
Relacion con el Sanscrit’’), and Senor Moreno 
Nieto’s Arabic Grammar (“ Gramftica Ara- 
biga”’), are works of interest and importance. 

LOUISIANA. The conduct of public. af- 
fairs in Louisiana during the past year has 
been seriously affected by a political conflict 
between two factions of the Republican party 
that controls the State, the one composed of 
the supporters and the other of the opposers 
of the Governor, Henry C. Warmouth. The 
opposition was at first led by Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor Dunn, and the war began with the open- 
ing of the Legislature on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1871. In the Senate the strength of the 
Warmouth party was shown by the adoption, 
by a vote of 20 to 14, of a resolution taking 
the power to appoint the committees from the 
Lieutenant-Governor, ex-officio President of 
the Senate, and placing it in the hands of the 
majority of the members. In the House, Mor- 
timer Carr was reélected Speaker, supposed to 
sympathize with the Dunn faction, but re- 
signed before the expiration of the first month, 
and Colonel G. W. Carter was elected as his 
successor. .The Democratic members of the 
House whose seats were contested were then 
confirmed in their places. On Jannary 10th 
the contest for a United States Senator result- 
ed in the success of General J. R. West, known 
as the candidate of Governor Warmouth, on 
the first. ballot, both in the Senate and the 
House. | 

The cost, to the State, of this Legislature was 
greater than that of any preceding one. The 
expense of the Senate was $191,763.85, and of 
the House of Representatives $767,192.65, an 
average cost. of $5,300 for each Senator, and 
$7,300 for each member of the House, or an 
average of over $6,800 for each member of 
the entire body, or of $113.50 per day, for 
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each member during the session. The Govy- 
ernor commented on this in his message to 
the Legislature of 1872, as follows: 

A careful calculation of the expenses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for mileage and per diem, even at the 
enormous rate of twenty cents per mile, each way 
shows that the total expenses ought not to excee 
$100,000 for the sixty days of the annual session, and 
the legitimate contingent expenses of both Houses 
ought not to exceed $25,000. Then what has become 
of the excess, $833,956.50? It has been squandered 
by the officers of the Assembly in Poving extra mile- 
age and per diem of members for days’ services 
never rendered ; for an enormous corps of useless 
clerks, pages, ete., for pape ie the journals of 
each, house in fifteen obscure newspapers, some of 
which have never existed, while some of those that 
did exist never did the work they were employed to 
do, although every one has received the compensa- 
tion for it; in paying committees authorized by the 
House to sit during vacation, and to travel through- 
out the State and into Texas, and in a hundred other 
different ways. The enrolment committee of the 
House had over eighty clerks, most of whom were 
under pay during the whole session at eight dollars 
per day, during which time only one hundred and 
twenty bills were passed, which did not require more 
than eight or ten clerks to perform the whole labor 
of enrolment, : 


Soon after the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture, the Governor applied to the Eighth Dis- 
trict Court of New Orleans for an injunction 
restraining the State Auditor from the pay- 
ment of warrants outstanding against appro- 
priations made by the Legislature to meet 
mileage, per diem, and contimgent expenses, 
on the ground that fraudulent vouchers had 
been issued. This was granted, and the court 
appointed the Auditor and experts as a com- 
mission to investigate the matter. Their re- 
port, rendered near the close of the year, in 
part sustained the charges of the Governor. 
The examination, it is asserted, revealed the 
fact that the amounts for which respectively 
the warrants were originally drawn were in 
many instances fraudulently increased. War- 
rants issued in excess of the appropriations of 
1871 were found amounting to about $240,000. 
It was further discovered that many warrants 
were issued for extra pay to officers and 
clerks on mere resolutions of one House, con- 
trary to an express enactment of the last 
preceding Legislature; and that in several 
cases warrants, amounting to about $40,000, 
were issued to committees and their clerks for 
mileage going to and returning from distant 
points on official duty, when, by the showing 
of the journals, they did not leave the city. 
Also, that a regular system of forgery had 
been carried on by parties dealing in State 
warrants, in the alteration of the figures writ- 
ten by the warrant clerk to larger sums—in 
some instances figures representing two thou- 
sand being altered to five thousand dollars; 
and that the signatures of the officers of the 
State engaged in issuing these warrants had 
been placed on a large number of them by un- 
authorized persons. The appropriations of 
the Legislature for its expenses were made to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
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Jars when there was no money in the Treasury 
to meet them, and, accordingly, the warrants 
issued were cashed by bankers and brokers at 
a heavy discount. ‘The loose. manner of 
conducting business in the office of the war- 
rant clerk” was strongly condemned, but no 
specific charges of fraudulent transactions or 
corruption were brought against any one, 

The receipts into the Treasury during the 
year amounted to $6,616,845, and the dis- 
bursements to $7,578,148, about $961,000 more 
than the receipts. The Auditor estimated the 
probable expenditures for the year 1872 at 
$3,355,943. The amount of taxes and licenses 
due at the close of the fiscal year was $5,208,- 
738. The total amount of taxable property in 
the State in 1871, according to the assessment 
rolls, was $251,296,017, of which $151,089,161 
was in New Orleans. The amount of the 
debt of the State is disputed. The Governor 
asserts that the actual debt is $22,295,790.58 ; 
while the Auditor says that it is $41,194,478.- 
91. The Auditor reaches his amount by add- 
ing to the $22,295,790.58 what he terms a con- 
tingent debt of $18,898,683.81. The Govern- 
or, in explaining this, says that it ‘is contin- 
gent in that its becoming actual debt'is entirely 
dependent — first, upon the construction of 
certain railroads, for which the State has 
agreed to indorse second-mortgage bonds for 
$12,500 per mile, the companies haying: the 
right to issue first-mortgage bonds for the 
same amount; and, second, upon the presump- 
tion that these roads, with all their franchises, 
rolling-stock, fixtures, trade, ete., will not be 
worth $25,000 per mile, the aggregate of the 
first and second mortgage bonds.” The Gov- 
ernor asserts that there is not the slightest 
possibility that any of these roads, except 
the New Orleans, Mobile & Texas Railroad, 
will be constructed; and moreover that, if 
every one of them should be built, the State 
would be aniply secured from ever having to 
pay the indorsement, for the reason that the 
roads chartered, if constructed, would be 
worth four times the amount guaranteed. 
During the years from 1861 to 1871 inclu- 
sive, the State debt, according to the Goy- 
ernor’s estimate, has increased from $10,157,- 
882.12, to $22,045,790.58.. The bonded debt, 
on which interest is now paid, is $19,858,300, 
the annual interest on which amounts to 
$1,403,820. Of this debt, $1,357,000 in State 
bonds have been purchased, and are held by 
certain trust funds in the Treasury, which, if 
cancelled, would reduce the interest-paying 
debt to $18,501,300, and the annual interest to 
$1,329,400. | 

An important decision in a case in regard to 
the limitation of the State debt, and the pow- 
ers of the Legislature, was rendered by the 
Supreme Court in April. The matter came 
up on an appeal from a decision in the Eighth 
District Court of New Orleans, where an appli- 
cation was made for the writ of mandamus to 
compel the State Auditor to issue a warrant 


gates, 
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for a claim of $50,331.46. The Auditor in his 


return urged two reasons for lis refusal to issue 
the warrant: the first was, that the law author- 
izing it violated the third amendment to the 
constitution of the State, in this, that: it in- 
creased the debt of the State, which was al- 
ready in excess of the. limit of $25,000,000 
imposed by the said amendment (see AMERICAN 
Awnvat Oycropzpi1A of 1870). The manda- 
mus was refused. The Supreme Court, in its 
decision, contended that the debt of the State | 
oh $25,000,000 on or before March 1, 

Vp ee 

In July the State Central Committee, of 
which 8. B. Packard, United States Marshal, 
and opponent. of Governor Warmouth, was 
chairman, called a State Convention to meet 


in New Orleans on the 9th of August, to choose 
-a State Committee for the ensuing year. There- 


upon both divisions or factions employed 
every means to secure a majority of the dele- 
The larger part of the committee were 
opposed to the Governor, alleging that he 
took the management of the State campaign of 
the preceding year out of their hands. A 
few hours before the opening of the conven- 
tion, it became apparent that Warmouth and 
his friends had obtained a decided majority. 
On the 8th of August the committee announced 
that the convention would be held in the Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court room, located in the 
Custom-House. The object of holding the con- 
vention there was generally understood to be 
to prevent Warmouth and his friends from con- 
trolling the convention. The committee also 
announced that the credentials of all delegates 


must. be at once submitted to them, and that 


those who passed their investigation would be 
furnished with tickets, without which no one 
would be admitted to the convention.. This 
course was violently denounced by Warmoth 
and his friends as without precedent or au- 
thority, and revolutionary. The number of 
delegates, according to the call of the conven- 
tion, was 116. At midnight, before the meet- 
ing of the convention, the committee reported 


‘a jist, it is said, of 175 names, entitled to ad- 


mission, including not only regularly-elected 
delegates, but others who claimed to be con- 
testants. The tickets were delivered to those 
thus designated from the window of. the pri- 
vate office of the postmaster by that official and 
his assistants, ; Lnnes 
By ten o’clock the next day, a dense. mass 
of excited whites and blacks had :collected 
before the entrance to the Oustom-House. 
About nine o’clock, three companies of United 
States infantry had arrived, with two Gatling 
guns, The troops marched into the rotunda 
and stationed themselves at the head of the 
stairway, and the guns were taken into the 
basement of the building. Soon afterward, 
all the other entrances were locked, barred, 
and closely guarded by special deputy-marshals 
who were sworn in during the night, and no 
one was permitted to enter the building ex- 
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cepting those who bore the prepared tickets 
signed by Marshal Packard as president of 
the State Central Committee. Commercial 
business was, for the time, entirely suspended. 
About eleven o’clock Governor Warmouth 
arrived, accompanied by P. B. 8S. Pinchback 
and Hugh J. Campbell, his chief supporters, 
and followed by a large crowd of delegates 
who were friendly to him. They proceeded 
in a body, unmolested, to the room of the Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court, but there were con- 
fronted by a special deputy, who informed them 
that they could not enter, as the committee 
were not ready to open the doors to delegates. 
At this the Governor expressed his indigna- 
tion, and, proceeding with his friends to the 
space occupied by the troops, addressed the 
mass, and’ closed by moving to adjourn to 
*Turner’s Hall,” and there organize a con- 
vention. This was approved. | 

The “ Turner’s Hall” meeting was opened, 
in the midst of considerable confusion, by A. 
P. Harris, Senator, and a member of the State 
Central Committee, who announced that it was 
an adjourned convention. After its temporary 
organization, and the appointment of the usual 
committees, speeches were made by Governor 
Warmoth and others. The committees then re- 
ported, and the convention adjourned until even- 
ing, when more speeches were made, some reso- 
lutions were presented and referred to a com- 
mittee on resolutions, and provision was made 
for the formation of a Congressional and a 
State Central Committee, and a further ad- 
journment made to noon the following day. 
According to the report of the committee on 
organization, Mr. Pinchback was made presi- 
dent of the convention. At the final session 
of Thursday, the two committees were organ- 
ized; an address to the people regarding the 
action of the Custom-House officials was 
adopted, aceusing them of illegal practices, an 
unlawful assembly, and overt acts of attempted 
assassination ; aseries of resolutions was adopt- 
ed, and Governor Warmoth made a long clos- 
ing address, in which he bitterly denounced 
the course of Speaker Carter of the House, in 
the Custom-House Convention, and charged 
him with ‘corruption, dishonesty, and licen- 
tiousness;°? and also denounced the Federal 
office-holders. 

Of the ‘*Oustom-House Convention,” Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dunn was appointed perma- 
nent president. Speeches were made by sev- 
eral prominent men among his friends, charging 
that. Governor Warmouth and his friends had 
compelled the use of the Custom-House by 
leasing every other hall in the city, and neces- 
sitated the employment of the United States 
troops by repeated threats of violence. Speaker 
Carter went so far as to assert that ‘‘ the Gov- 
ernor received bribes, stole the public money, 
and was the greatest living practical liar.” 
An executive committee was organized, and 
resolutions adopted guaranteeing in the public 
schools a place to every child; advocating 
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public improvements throughout the State, 
and guaranteeing to them the aid of the State ; 
approving the amendment to the constitution, 
limiting the State debt to a fixed sum, and 
instructing the Legislature not to exceed that 
sum; urging the State authorities to take such 
measures to preserve the peace of public as- 
semblies as will never again render it necessary 
to call in the aid of the United States authori- 
ties under the enforcement act, ete. 

About 60 delegates were’ present at this 
convention, and 108 at the Turner’s Hall Con- 
vention. Immediately after their adjournment, 
messages were sent to President Grant, bearing 
the signatures of F. F. Casey, Collector of the 
Port, and 8. B. Packard, U.S. Marshal, regarding 
the political situation, and in explanation of 
their course. A statement from the Warmouth 
side, signed by Thomas W. Conway, the State 
Superintendent of Public Education, denying 
the allegations of the Federal officials in toto, 
was forwarded to counteract these messages; 
and, in accordance with the. resolution of the 
Turner's Hall Convention, a large delegation 
visited President Grant and made a verbal 


On November 22d, Lieutenant-Governor 
Dunn died, and immediately after Governor 
Warmouth issued a proclamation convening 
the Senate in extra session to fill the vacancy 
caused by his death, by electing a president 
who, under the constitution, would be ex-officio 
Lieutenant-Governor, and for other purposes, 
as follows: 

‘** To act on the appointments to office made, 
and the pardons granted by the Governor dur- 
ing the vacation. 

‘To devise and propose measures of reform. 

“To investigate the books, vouchers, and 
accounts of the State officers.” 

This action was declared unconstitutional 
by the opponents of the Governor, on the 
ground that one branch of the Assembly cannot 
be called without the other, to act on miscel- 
laneous questions, and various though unsuc- 
cessful. attempts were made to prevent the 
session. It opened, however, on December 
6th, and continued two days. After consider- 
able discussion and balloting on various points, 
it was demonstrated that the Governor had 
the support of a bare majority. A ballot for 
** President, who should be Lieutenant-Govern- 
or,” resulted in the choice of Senator P. B. 
8. Pinchback, he receiving 18 votes against 
16 for Senator T. V. Coupland, the candidate 
of the opponents of Warmouth. He was sus- 
tained also by the Democratic Senators, Fur- 
ther action was prevented by the passage of a 
resolution to adjourn sine die immediately 
after the opening of the second day of the 
session. 

- With the assembling of the Legislature of 
1872,.on the 1st of January, the war of the 
factions was renewed with increased bitterness. 
The Warmouthites were understood to be de- 
termined to oust Speaker Carter from his po- 
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sition at the head of the House, and to drive 
his adherents with him from power; and the 
opposition faction, now known as the ‘ Car- 
terites,” but including the men originally ar- 
rayed against the Governor, appeared to be 
equally determined to control the Legislature, 
and to ultimately cause the complete downfall 
of Governor Warmouth and his followers. The 
organization of the Senate was prevented by 
the absence of a quorum. The opening of the 
House was stormy. On the second day of the 
session the passage of a resolution was secured, 
by a vote of 49 yeas to 45 nays, declaring 
“the unabated confidence of the members of 
the House in the efficiency and integrity of 
Hon. George W. Carter, the Speaker,” and 
“ pledging to him their hearty support during 
the continuance of the session.” But the sub- 
sequent tumultuous proceedings, and the in- 
vestigation of Congress, form a part of the 
history of 1872, and will appear in the next 
volume of the ANNUAL OycoLop2pIA, 

The law of 1870, relating to education, was 
amended by the Legislature of 1871, by a sup- 
plementary act, providing for the appointment, 
by a State Board of Education, of boards of 
school directors for the several parishes, towns, 
and cities, who shall have charge of all the 
funds and school records heretofore held by 
parish, ward, town, and city boards; the par- 
ish boards shall have charge of all matters per- 
taining to schools in towns and cities having a 
population of less than one thousand. persons, 
and the town and city boards in towns and 
cities, excepting the city of New Orleans, of 
more than one thousand inhabitants. All are 
to be under the direction of the division su- 
perintendents. It further provided for the 
levy of a school-tax of not more than two 
mills nor less than one mill on a dollar, each 
year, on the taxable property of these parishes, 
towns, and cities, The board for the govern- 
ment of the schools of New Orleans, according 
to the act, must be composed of one member 
from each representative district of the city, 
and so organized that the term of office of a 
third shall expire each year. At the beginning 
of each year, they shall ascertain the amount 
of funds necessary to carry on the schools 
under their charge for the current year, and 
report the same tothe Board of Administrators 
of the city, who shall levy the amount on the 
taxable property of the city, and direct the 
same to be collected within six months from 
the date of their notification of the amount 
required. It is further provided that in any 
parish, city, or town, where a board of school 
directors fail to establish schools within sixty 
days after their appointment, or to perform 
such other duties as are required of them by 
law, the division superintendent for the division 
may establish schools, and perform, as far as 
possible, other neglected duties. In accord- 
ance with this law, the city authorities of New 
Orleans proceeded to levy the tax, when they 
were prevented by litigation. It was found 
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that the seventh section of the Revenue Bill, 
approved on March 3d, before the approval of 
the, School Act, prohibited the city from col- 
lecting taxes in excess of two per cent., and 
that the taxes already levied exceeded that 
amount. The tax was, therefore, not Jaid. 
Nevertheless, the officers charged with the 
duty kept all the schools in operation, having 
received assistance from the State Superin- 
tendent and city government. Attention to 
this matter was called by the Governor in his 
message at the opening of the session of the 
Legislature of 1872, and the immediate passage 
of a bill, authorizing the levy and collection 
of the tax, was recommended. 

The whole number of schools established 
and in operation in the State at the close of 
the year was 640; whole number of teachers 
1,420. The amount. of the school fund which 
has been apportioned during the year is $305,- 
309.90. This sum gave to each child in the 
State, entitled to attend, $1.16; but, being ap- 
plied only to the schools in operation, the at- 
tendance of pupils at which was estimated. at 
90,000, it has given for each child in actual at- 
tendance the sum of $3.39. , 

The condition of the railroads of the State 
has materially improved during the year... The 
interests of the New Orleans, Mobile & Tex- 
as and the Louisiana & Texas Railroads haye 
been united; and the work of building these 
two lines, the former from New Orleans to 
Houston, and the latter to Shreveport, La., has 
been vigorously pushed, and it is expected to 
be completed before the close of the year 1872. 
The importance of railroad communication 
with Shreveport is obvious when it is stated 
that this isa railroad centre connecting with 
the gigantie Pacific Railroad system, and the 
paint from.which the great Southern Trunk 

ailroad has started for the Pacific; and 
Houston is in direct communication with 
the extreme Southern lines. When these 
roads are built, it is anticipated that the 
fleet of sea-going vessels which will. bring 
the products of Texas to New Orleans will 
naturally seek to revive and build up the 
neglected trade of New Orleans with the en- 
tire Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 
The New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad 
Company, the New Orleans, Metairie & 
Lake Railroad Company, the Right Bank 
Railroad & Freight Transferring Company, 
the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad Compa- 
ny, the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicks- 
burg Railroad Company, the Alexandria, Ho- 
mer & Fulton Railroad Company, and the 
Arkansas & Delta Railroad Company, all of 
which have received State aid, failed to do 
any thing; and consequently the Governor, in 
his message to the Legislature of 1872, recom- 
mended the passage of an act providing that, 
unless work on these roads is begun within 
six months from January, 1872, and regularly 
prosecuted, their charters be repealed. 

The condition of the levees on the Missis- 
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sippi River has occupied a large share of pub- 
lic attention during the year. In the spring 
a number of serious crevasses occurred, by 
which a large amount of property in the State 
was destroyed, and the city of New Orleans 
was threatened with inundation. The Govy- 
ernor, for the purpose of remedying the evil 
at once, assumed control of them, and ordered 
the State engineers to close the breaks. To 
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meet the expense, $80,000 were advanced by 
two New Orleans banks, Afterward the 
Louisiana Levee Company was organized, and 
by the action of the Governor its interests and 
those of the State were made identical ; and it 
is expected that under this new arrangement 
the alluvial lands will be protected, its railroad 
communications preserved, and the State re- 
sources developed. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


: POPULATION, 
PARISHES. Assessed value of Taxation, not 
property. national, 
Aggregate. White, Colored, Native. Foreign. 
Ascension........... cove 11,577 4,265 7,310 11,312 265 $1,957,264 $46,657 
FRc, ag ret seheeGY ¢ 13,234 6,247 6,984 994 240 2,278,831 50,308 
AVOYClIOB sisi oi vic hh 5.0400 12,926 6,751 6,175 12,613 813 2,250,157 46,363 
SSPOTEN ANNO. sino ase 9.014 <:<'8's = 10,636 5,589 5,047 10,601 35 874,554 17,790 
easier feisct esis ce teat VUERCW 3,505 9,170 12,616 59 2,376,047 31,092 
COAG « ccnwnese«s wile ea aie 21,714 5,913 15,799 20, 781 2,860,313 869 
Calcasiet...............- 6,733 5,171 1,457 6,608 125 920,355 18,556 
Caldwellei cies. vo eee. sae 4,820 2,596 2,224 4,804 16 651,087 17,318 
Cameron,.........0.s508. 1,591 1,249 342 1,538 53 173,700 1,800 
GRSPON s ia-di idk os sine 5 . 10,110 2,380 4,718 9,917 193 3,194,035 78,209 
WRCAMOUIE ye aces sehen 8,475 4,381 4,083 8,366 109 1,233,562 28,500 
TALVOMNE: SLs. sid Wee 20,240 9,630 10,608 20,125 115 1,247,750 28,210 
Concordia. ........s.600. 9,977 720 9,257 9,878 99. 2,940,731 110,285 
TREND «cis « ¢.09 0.5.1 0160 4,962 5,111 9,851 14,868 94 1,696,091 57,178 
East Baton Rouge....... 17,816 6,471 11,343 17,043 7 2,673,428 837 
East Feliciana........... 13,499 4,106 9,393 13,214 285 1,424,426 39,968 | 
Franklin ....... Pert ee 5,078 2,233 2,844 5.013 65 588,358 13,468 
MIT ING Shee wees sn Bee a 4,517 2,078 2,414 4,488 29 688,743 10,022 — 
Iberia.. ac dicide sous 9,042 4,531 4,510 8,685 857 2,297,845 47,415 
THOFVAUG, oc cnidesits « colsisias 12,347 8,669 8,675 12,000 347 3,949,958 5,979 
MAREMON ee sca habe ces 7,646 4,203 3,448 4,631 15 711,029 17,976 
Defers... 2.052... sce ee 17,767 6,709 11,054 15,824 1,943 13,220,480 151,157 
Leatayette. oa. 'e's sae’. ove 388 5,631 4,755 10,157 231 880,571 18,724 
Lafourche..,.........++ 5 14,719 8,060 6,659 14,412 807 3,381,038 7,400 
Livingston .............. 4,026 8,085 933 937 89 491,165 12,773 
Madison. \iccrs. ceed. Lik 8,600 936 4,663 8,443 157 981,907 68,852 
Morehouse ,...,.....:.+- 9,387 8,012 6,375 9,302 85 1,986,789 61,101 
Natchitoches,..........-. 8,265 7,312 10,929 17,919 2,986,153 75,525 
Meenas Ae Ol 191,418 140,923 50,456 142,943 48,475 146,718,888 4,191,417 
Onachita:;, . sj. ciss. sees yids 1,582 759 7,823 11,299 283 8,511,160 28,227 
Plaquemines.... ° 10,552 3,703 6,845 9,635 917 2,283,000 80,417 
Point Coupée....... oebes 12,981 3,752 9,229 12,651 330 1,362,025 26,851 
de 18,015 5,742 10,267 17,636 379 8,012,486 98,894 
5,110 2,405 2,705 5,003 107 852,574 27,504 
456 4,592 1,847 6,418 38 877,490 10,187 
8,553 1,640 1,913 8,273 280 971,590 83,664 
4,867 897 8,963 4,766 101 1,776,425 40,934 
CL Be 5,423 2,509 2,914 5,386 37 531,022 10,120 
St. James.............00. 10,152 3,275 6,877 9,927 225 3,188,678 48,969 
t, John the Baptist.... 6,762 2,715 4,044 6,606 156 8,162,927 430 
Landry.. Ccewey 25,553 13,776 11,694 25,035 518 8,272,980 112,500 
Pee UATE. 00 ss casecss et 9,370 4,286 5,094 9,134 236 3,560,534 45,380 
A EY GEA Bete ore ee 13,860 4,203 9,607 13,349 511 8,086,071 41,782 
St, Tammany............ 5,586 3,411 2,175 5,110 476 447,698 0,044 
AM ZIPOUA . . 0s senles cea 7,928 4,934 2,994 7,592 336 1,650,400 220 
Tensas. eieccbwatver's 12,419 1,400 11,018 12,151 268 2,165,338 29,989 
Terrebonne.........s<55. 12,451 6,080 6,172 12,237 214 3,167,338 41,282 
TOD xierapais 00:0-6 mrs 11,685 7,311 4,374 11,646 “39 1,257,911 868 
Vermilion,.... 4,528 8,480 1,047 4,447 81 930,166 26,400 
Washington ............. 8,330 2,391 - 939 3,319 li 207,¢ 5,413 
West Baton Rouge....... 5,114 1,710 8,404 5,028 t6 2,937,419 34,882 
West Feliciana........... 10,499 1,583 8,915 10,321 178 205,518 40,657 
Wins e. Ra TR 4,954 4,044 909 4; 19 18,538 17,106 
Total for State..... 726,915 352,065 364,210 665,088 61,827 $253,371,890 $7,060,722 


Included in the census are 71 Chinese and 
569 Indians. The true value of property was 
$323,125,666. The amount of public debt, 
city, parish, town, etc., was $28,065,698. The 
aggregate value of farm-products,. including 
betterments. and additions. to stock, was 
$51,707,524; 140,118 pounds of wool were 
raised; 50,749 whites, and 224,993 colored 
persons, 10 years old and over, cannot write, of 
whom 183,351 are males, and 142,391. are 


females. Of those 21 years old and over who 
cannot write, 12,048 are white males. ' 
LUTHERANS. The General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States met at Dayton, Ohio, on the 8th of June. 
The semi-centennial anniversary of the body 
was celebrated in the evening of the same day. 
The Rey. Dr. Schmueker, of Gettysburg, Pa., 
delivered an address on the circumstances 
which gave birth to the General Synod. At 
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the time of its organization there were four 
synods in existence, each independent of the 
others. The first steps to effect a close union 
of these bodies were taken in 1818. The 
efforts met with success in October, 1820, 
when the present body was organized at Ha- 
gerstown, Md. The Rev. Dr. Sprecher, of 
Wittenberg College, delivered an address on 
the influence which the General Synod had 
exercised upon the Church, which seemed to 
be manifested in a revival of the grand prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. 

The most important subject that occupied 
the attention of the General Synod was that 
of the publication of a new edition of the 
“Book of Worship,” with the forms of wor- 
ship, the ‘‘ Augsburg Confession,” the Cate- 
chism, and the Family Prayers omitted. It 
had been regarded as a topic upon which 
division might occur. The discussion was, 
however, amicable, and was terminated by the 
passage of a resolution instructing the hymn- 
book committee “to publish, in addition to 
the Book of Worship, as ordered by the Gen- 
eral Synod, in Washington City, an edition of 
smaller size, containing only the hymns, For- 
mula of Government and Discipline, and the 
usual indexes.” This book will also be called 
the Book of Worship. It was ordered that 
the publication of the old hymn-book in all its 
forms be discontinued. The action of the 
Synod was regarded as favorable to greater 
freedom in the services of the congregations. 
It was decided, also, that the explanation of 
the manner in which the General Synod re- 
ceives and holds the Augsburg Confession, 
adopted at its session in York, in 1864, be ap- 
pended to the Confession as given in the Book 
of Worship. But a motion to omit the last 
seven articles of the Confession was unani- 
mously voted down. 

The receipts of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions since the last meeting of the General 
Synod were $14,401.70; expenditures, $11,- 
762.64. The India mission was reported in a 
prosperous condition, with the work vigorous- 
ly prosecuted. The African mission is weak- 
ened by the death of the Rev. Mr. Camell, of 
Muhlenberg Station, South Africa. After 
some discussion of the best met: 4 of supply- 
ing the African field, the Missionary Board 
were instructed to sustain pious young colored 
men of ability, whether of American or African 
birth, in such institutions as may be ready to 
educate them for this work. ‘The Board were 
also authorized to send female missionaries in- 
to the foreign field, upon condition of proper 
persons presenting themselves. The sapport 
of widows and orphans of missionaries was 
left to the discretion of the Board. The Board 
of Home Missions received, during two years, 
$23,063.79. Fifty missionaries were supported. 
Thirteen new missions were undertaken. The 
English language is spoken in thirty-six of the 
missions the Swedish in feur, the German in 
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five, and the English and German conjointly 
in seven. Eleven of the missions became self- 
supporting, six were abandoned. The number 
of members added through the missions is 
1,731. Several missions under the District 
Synods have not as yet been transferred to the 
Board. 

The Board of Publication reported a net 
capital stock of $24,895. 

The subject of revision of the Liturgy was 
returned to the committee having it in charge, 
with instructions to complete the work, and 
lay the result before a second committee, who 
shall perfect and publish it. 

The state of the Church was reported one 
of growth, large accessions of membership 
having been made, with revivals of religion to 
an unusual extent, and with increased atten- 
tion to Sunday-schools and the cause of be- 
nevolence. 

The General Council of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church met at Rochester, N. Y., on the 
2d of November. The Synods of Pennsylvania, 
New York, Pittsburg, the English Synod of 
Ohio, the English District. Synod of Ohio, the 
Michigan Synod, the Augustana Synod, the 
Iowa Synod, and the Synod of Canada, were 
represented. The Danish-Norwegian Augus- 
tana Synod having adopted the fundamental 
principles of faith and church. polity, its dele- 
gates were admitted provisionally, admission 
to full membership being reserved till the 
synod adopts the constitution of the Council. 
The Synod of Indiana has also adopted the 
fundamental principles of the Council, but was 
not represented. The withdrawal of the Syn- 
ods of Minnesota and Illinois was discussed, 
but no action was taken on the subject. The 
publication of a new edition of Luther’s small 
Catechism in English and German was re 
vided for. The book is to contain: 1, The 
text of Luther’s Catechism as contained in the 
Church Book; 2. Luther’s questions and an- 
swers for those who propose to receive the 
Lord’s Supper; 3. The text of the Catechism, 
in connection with an analysis of the same 
under the text which it analyzes, together 
with the proof-texts given in full. aah 

The action of the last convention of the 
General Council, disapproving the action of 
the Church Book Committee, in adding to the 
rubric, concerning the confession of sins, in the 
morning service, the words (‘so the people may 
join in saying the confession ’’), was rescinded 
to the extent that the rubric is allowed to re- 
main. But the disapproval of the alteration 
of any part of the Church Book without the 
consent of the General Council was retained. 
The preparation of a series of family prayers 
continues in the hands of the Church: Book 
Committee. Forms for the ministerial acts are 
to be printed and submitted to the next Gen- 
eral Council. 


The statistics of the Lutheran Church in the~_ 


United States in 1871 were, according to the 
Church Almanac for 1872, as follows: 
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oa Congrega- | Communi- 
SYNODS3. Ministers. | "4:05 rin 
ay sel ating with the 
Synod (North). 
Pavia Rel picid Gol tacos ae eeenNe 65 93 14,500 
West Penns syivania a cp wee Cacaten 47 104 13,826 
geerewrick a ew York)........ 29 83 4,413 
Heat Obi0.'s 065 sec wis aeee 43 68 4,740 
mitkcon, (New York). ones tae 18 93 3,336 
Alleghany (Pennsylvania) .. 37 104 8,691 
East Pennsylvania....... Canis 59 90 0,184 
Miami (Ohio),............++8- 22 36 1205 
Wittenberg (Ohio) ........... 52 58 4,932 
Olive Branch (Indiana)....... 16 22 1,227 
North Illinois.....:......:.. ‘ 38 53 2,786 
Bout LIMOS. s< seee sca esrnes 23 29 1,520 
Central Pennsylvania......... 29 85 685 
Towa (English).........0..+.- 19 31 991 
North Indiana.......... ULES 52 80 8,456 
INOW DOTSCY scacccescscscascee 8 11 1,759 
Central Tilinois.....5/....5.4. 24 28 1,436 
INOW? VOPR dds sslacelcics syed 19 17 2,581 
et tr ane | ooradenee 27 30 5,373 
PESUUED cece sk bodsss tewee so. 26 49 8,481 
PRION aid cotvd akin shies «S044 oe 20 26 1,794 
PUBL AR EB lasisie'yoncclesin ote veined 8 500 
509 | 1,126 | 103,229 
Synods affiliating with the 
General Sy (South). 
South Carolina.............0. Sues oP ipl achat! So 
PIMOS ae CMe re vanes cedk s 35 43 4,560 
Southwest Virginia.......... 25 57 8,600 
Holstein (Tennessee)......... 19 36 2,300 
Dea he hoy Re elie Fe Le 11 25 2,550 
6 10 1,000 
96 171 14,010 
Synods ds affiliating with the 
Council, 
Pisa pat of Pennsylvania : 
and adjacent States........ 151 821 62,198 
Ministerium of New York and 
adjacent AN ek edible < Sips 4306 53 59 15,458 
Ohio Sena ED) oe Sas ie emacs 5 21 1,950 
HUMGUUTS Wivstoccsessocpees on 58 98 10,343 
BRAG is os oh bios wis bsinids Midd 21 23 2,580 
Towa (German). car asinPe alte eas 85 130 10,000 
Michigan... 0.2... .cedeteecces 21 - 29 400 
Union of Indiana. pe ee pet are 10 21 1,500 
puanatane Pivediah) b eeeate hie 55 137 19,355 
ageh District, Synod of 
coat ects ea aivad RRaTAD 29 70 6,750 
403 779 | 123,534 
da engaged in the Organ- 
ézation of the General Con- 
Serence. 
Joint, of Ohio.......... exeeee| - 149 45 27,200 
Wisconsin ..........00ss 00.04 55 123 20,000 
pg Ohio, ~~ other 
Ore ee Seeeee} = 440 540 70,213 
Morverina oes) Saabs ihis's' 70 256 45,000 
Minnesota”... ta tides tales 27 70 5,200 
Illinois, and other States..... 30 35 4,250 
: V1 | 1,069 | 171,863 
Synods not connected with any : ; 
general body. 
North Carolina. .....s00...046 17 31 8,555 
Tennessee..... eh atRaie's Sain aaa 17 "7 7,000 
Buffalo (Grabau's)............ 12 15 1,920 
“(Von Rohr’s).. 8 10 1,800 
Canada..:....creceeee we: 22 59 6,589 
Mississippi ............- vee 10 12 2,306 
New York Neale a 13 15 5,200 
Concordia (Virginia)......... 4 22 1,064 
Scandinavian (Kilson’ 8). 16 ' 50 8,000 
ier ee Danish onfer- 
Divs hiedeil oad) bodies «mets 22 50 4,300 
Morwerinn Danish ‘Augustana 
os re Re Le RAS SS Bie 332 11 ps) 2,100 
Unascertained ........ssss000 28 ety pee Poe 
Total, according to the Church 
Almanac, fifty-four synods..| 2,175 | 8,825 | 462,657 


The home missions were reported as in a 
prosperous condition, but funds are needed to 
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extend their work. The principal. foreign 
mission of the General Council is in the 
Godavery or Rajahmundry district of the Te- 
luga country, India. It embraces twelve sta- 
tions and sub-stations, and reports seven 
teachers, 241 adults, and 138 children in the 
schools. Two young men, one of them a 
native of Hindostan, were reported under in- 
struction in Denmark, with the intention of 
engaging in the foreign-mission work. The 
district’ synods were invited to awaken a re- 
newed interest in the cause, and enlarge their 
contributions in order that these young men 
may be engaged. A committee was appointed 
to address the Church authorities in Sweden 
concerning efforts made to proselytize emi- 
grants from that country from the faith and 
church of their fathers. Much attention was 
given to the discussion of doctrinal topics, and 
to the positions of the Synods of Iowa and 
Michigan on the ‘four points.” Notice was 
given of an amendment to the by-laws, by 
which the discussion of doctrinal questions 
should be made a regular order of business at 
each regular meeting of the Council. The 
General Council was attended by thirty-one 
clerical and twenty-eight lay delegates, and by 
two ‘advisory members.” 

A Church Extension Society in connection 
with the General Council was incorporated on 
the 18th of February, 1871, and was perma- 
nently organized on the 7th of March follow- 
ing. During the first eleven months of its 
existence, it undertook the erection of three 
churches. 

The Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Norwegian, 
THineity and Minnesota Synods of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church have not been con- 
nected either with the General Synod or the 
General Council. | Conventions of members 
representing these synods had already met 
twice—at Reading, Pa., and at Chicago—to 
consult in relation to the organization of a 
new body, to be called the General Conference. 
A third meeting was held at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on the 14th of November, at which the dis- 
cussions were continued. About sixty mem- 
bers were present, representing all the six 
synods. The object of the movement is stated 
to be the organization of a general Lutheran 
body, on the basis of the unqualified recep- 
tion of all the’symbolical books, as a bond of 
union between all Lutheran synods in Ameri- 
ca. The subject which mainly engaged the 
attention of the meeting was a paper which 
was drawn up by the Rev. Prof. F. A. Schmidt, 
setting forth the reasons why the various syn- 
ods engaged in the movement could not con- 
nect themselves with any of the general bodies 
bearing the Lutheran name which are already 
in existence, but consider it necessary to form 
another. This paper was adopted. A draft 
of a constitution was prepared and revised, 
to be laid before the synods for their approval. 
Some of the synods have already acted fayor- 
ably upon it. The meeting for final organiza- 
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tion is to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., on the 
second Wednesday of July, 1872. If all the 
six synods adopt the constitution and finally 
join the body, the synodical conference will 
embrace a membership exceeding that either 
of the General Synod or of the General Coun- 
cil. 

LYMAN, Miss Hannan W., an eminent and 
successful teacher, born in Northampton, Mass., 
in 1816; died at Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., February 21, 1871. She was of 
Puritan ancestry, and one of her brothers, 
Henry Lyman, was one of the missionaries of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, who was murdered at his 
post. She was herself deeply imbued with 


the missionary spirit, and took a lively inter-— 


est in missionary operations, and in cheer- 
ing and aiding those who had gone to foreign 
lands, Her early education was very thor- 
ough, and, at the age when impressions are 
most abiding, she came under the influence of 
the celebrated Mary Lyon. Thenceforward the 
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idea of duty to God, and to those whom God 
had placed under her charge, dominated her 
whole life. So long as one duty remained to 
be done, or one requirement to be performed, 
she knew no rest until it was accomplished. 
She early commenced life as a teacher, and, 
through her earnestness and devotion to her 
work, soon attained a high reputation. Prior 
to 1865, she had been for many years known 
as a successful and thorough educator in Mont- 
real, Canada. She left that position six years 
before her death, to become vice-principal of 
Vassar College, and to assist in its organiza- 
tion. It was the broadest experiment in female 
education which had ever been made, and 
Miss Lyman proved equal, and more than 
equal, to her reputation, in her organiza- 
tion of its various departments. Having ac- 
cepted the work, she threw into it all her 
energies of body and mind, and remained at 
her post till health and life gave way, and 
death released her from a toil which was too 
much for her strength. 


MADAGASCAR, a kingdom in Eastern 
Africa. Queen Ranavalona II, ascended the 
throne on April 1, 1868. Area 232,315 square 
miles. Population, according to Pakenham, 
about 5,000,000. The capitol, Atanarivo, or 
Tananarivo, has, according to Pakenham, about 
80,000 inhabitants. The movement of English 
vessels in the ports of Madagascar in the years 
1866 and 1867 was as follows: From Mauri- 
tius to Madagascar, in 1866, there were sixty- 
nine vessels, of 20,412 tons, and in 1867, fifty- 
three vessels, of 17,406 tons. From Madagas- 
car to Mauritius there were, in 1866, eighty 
vessels, of 24,223 tons, and in 1867, sixty-seven 
vessels, of 20,064 tons. 

The Government of Madagascar now gives 
an effective support to the Christian religion, 
and exerts an active influence for the advance- 
ment of education, The present queen, Rana- 
valona, was crowned in 1868, with a Bible at 
her side, and underneath a canopy bearing in 
gilt letters the inscription, ‘“‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good-will to 
men!” On the 21st of February, 1871, the 
Queen and the Prime-Minister were baptized 
by one of the native pastors, and made a pub- 
lic profession of faith in the Christian religion. 
This event was the signal for the influential 
men of the country to give their adherence to 
Christianity. The queen takes great interest 
in the building of churches. She attended the 
a of one at Amparibe, near the close of 
1870. 

The Prime-Minister attended the meeting 
of the Congregational Union in December, 
1870, having come, he said, not as Prime-Min- 
ister, but as a deputation from the church in 
the palace, to consult with the Union as to 
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the best means of promoting education and of 
spreading the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Some progress has been made in providing 
for the general education of youth. The 
school at the palace has twenty-six pupils, 
most of whom are adults. Another schoo] 
meets at the house of an important officer. A 
large central house for the training of native 
school-masters is in course of erection. Eight 
of the town churches have schools attached to 
them, and a good number of schools have 
been established in the country districts. Hy, 

Three printing-presses are kept nearly con-. 
stantly at work at the capital. During 1869, 
50,243 books were issued from the printing- 
office store; in the first six months of 1870, — 
81,000 books, lessons, tracts, Bibles, and Tes- 
taments, were issued. . 

MAHAN, Dennis Hart, LL. D., an eminent 
military teacher and critic, for forty-seven 
years an instructor in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, at West Point, born in New 
York City, April 2, 1802; committed suicide by 
drowning while ig dee ‘insane, in the 
Hudson River, near Stony Point, September 
16, 1871. His parents removed to Norfolk, 
Va., in his infancy, and there his early boy- 
hood was spent. He was at first destined for 
the medical profession, but, while oe be a in 
the office of Dr. Packer, of Richmond, Va., ha 
learned that drawing, for which he had a de- 
cided talent, was taught at the Military Acad. 
emy, and he determined to become a eadet. 
He obtained an appointment through Hon, 
Thomas Newton, and entered in 1820, So 
marked was his preéminence as a scholar that 
there was no doubt, before the close of his first 
year, that he would receive the highest honors 
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of his class, and early in the second year of 
his course he received the unusual honor of 
being appointed Acting-Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, which imposed upon him 
double study, but laid the foundation of his 
future eminence. He graduated, July 1, 1824, 
at the head of his class, and was immediately 
appointed second-lieutenant of the Corps of 
Engineers. He was assigned to duty in August 
following as Assistant-Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, and in August, 1825, promoted to be Prin- 
cipal-Assistant Professor of Engineering, and 
a year later sent by the War Department to 
Europe to study military engineering in the 
best military and engineering schools of the 
Continent. He remained in Europe four years, 
and during fourteen or fifteen months of the 
time was a pupil of the celebrated Poncelet, 
at the Military School of Engineers and Artil- 
lerists at Metz, France, then regarded as the 
best engineering school in the world. On his 
return he resumed his position in the Military 
Academy as Acting-Professor of Engineering, 
and on the Ist of January, 1832, was appointed 
Professor of Military Engineering, a position 
which he held till his death. Few men have 
been more earnestly devoted to the advance- 
ment of their profession than was Prof. Ma- 
han. An indefatigable student, he kept fully 
up to the times in all the improvements which 
were making in his department; he was an 
admirable teacher, and, though at times a sin- 
gularly sensitive and nervous temperament 
made him momentarily irritable, there was no 
malice in his heart, and even those who had 
oftenest experienced his censures, left the 
Academy with a feeling of love and attachment 
for the sharp-tongued professor whose faults 
sprung from his intense love for, and pride in, 
the Academy which he had done so much to 
elevate in the public esteem. Wielding a vig- 
orous pen, he was always the first man to 
come to the defence of the Academy when its 
good name was assailed either in Congress or 
elsewhere, and woe to the assailant when 
Mahan came to the rescue! He was well 
known as an author of several valuable works, 
but they all concerned directly or indirectly his 
department of the profession. As early as 1836 
he published his ‘Treatise on Field Fortifica- 
tions,” which was for thirty years the text-book 
not only of the Academy, but of all military 
schools in the United States, and in 1865, be- 
ing partly rewritten and greatly improved 
with additions on military mining and siege 
operations, was made Part I. of an “Element- 
ary Course of Military Engineering.” His 
‘Elements of Permanent Fortifications,” pub- 
lished in 1867, is now Part IT. of the element- 
ary course above named. His “Elementary 
Course of Civil Engineering,” first published 
in 1837, had been repeatedly improved, and in 
1868 was almost wholly rewritten. It has 


sold very largely, and is the standard text-. 


book of all civil engineers in this country, 
His “ Elementary Treatise on Advanced Guard, 
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Outpost, and Detachment Service of Troops,” 
first published in 1847, was so much improved 
in 1862 that it might with propriety have been 
called an ‘* Elementary Treatise on the Art of 
War.” Both this and the treatise on Field 
Fortifications were reprinted at the South dur- 
ing the late war (not by Prof. Mahan’s consent, 
nor for his pecuniary profit, as may well be 
imagined), so indispensable were they to the 
ofticers of the Southern armies. In 1853 he 
published ‘Industrial Drawing,” an admirable 
little treatise, which is highly prized by all 
teachers of drawing. In 1856 he revised and 
edited, with a valuable appendix, Moseley’s 
great work on the ‘ Mechanical Principles of 
Engineering and Architecture.” In 1865 he 
published a “Treatise on Fortification Draw- 
ing and Stereotomy,” the last of his text-books, 
though he had subsequently very carefully re- 
vised some of the others. While in Europe, 
in 1828, he was elected a member of the Geo- 
graphical Society of France; and he was a 
member of most of the scientific societies of the 
United States, as well as of several foreign ones. 
He was one of the corporate members of the 
National Academy of Sciences; had received 
the honorary degree of A. M. from Brown 
University and Princeton College in 1837, 
and that of LL. D. from William and Mary, 
from Brown, and from Dartmouth. The in- 
sanity which led to his unhappy death was the 
result of chagrin and mental distress on learn- 
ing that the Board of Visitors had recom- 
mended that he should be placed on the re- 
tired list, with the full rank of brigadier- 
general. 

MAINE, The fifteenth annual session of 
the Legislature of the State began on the 4th 
of January, and continued until the 27th of 
February. In that time two hundred and 
sixty-five acts and eighty-nine joint resolutions 
were passed, but nearly all of them were of 
local importance. Several railroad companies 
were incorporated, and some of the old ones 
authorized to extend their lines, but a general 
railroad law which had been prepared with 
considerable care was defeated by a tie-vote 
in the Senate. Among acts relating to rail- 
roads which were passed, was one requiring 
the roads to be fenced; one authorizing the . 
companies to build branch-tracks to mills or 
manufacturing establishments in any of the 
towns through which they passed; one pro 
hibiting railroad companies from restricting 
the buyer of a ticket to any given train, and 
declaring that he should have the right to 
travel on any train on the road, and to stop 
over at any station, the ticket being good for 
six years from the time of its purchase; and 
one providing means for compelling railroad 
companies to erect freight and passenger de- 
pots in towns along their lines where such ae: 
commodations were needed. An act was also 
passed, fixing the liablity of stockholders in 
all corporations, and making them responsi- 
ble for their just proportion of all debts of the 
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corporations. A good deal of time was spent 
on the question of authorizing the towns to 
aid in the establishment and operation of fac- 
tories or other private concerns which con- 
tributed indirectly to the public benefit. The 
question was referred to the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, who gave it as their opinion that 
the Legislature could authorize assistance to 
enterprises for the public benefit, but not to 
those of a purely private character. This did 


not determine whether or not manufacturing’ 


enterprises were, within the meaning of the 


constitution, intended for public benefit, and: 


that question was under discussion for some 
time in the Legislature. A majority of the 
committee, to which the matter had been re- 
ferred, reported against authorizing towns to 
lend the assistance intended in the proposed 
bill, but a minority report which favored such 
authorization was finally adopted. \ This par- 
ticular bill had reference merely to the town 


of Pittsfield, but was regarded as embodying: 


the general principle. 

Lot M. Morrill was reélected to the United 
States Senate in the early part of the session, 
and a bill was passed reapportioning the State 
Senators and Representatives in accordance 
with the census of 1870. There was a disagree- 
ment with regard to the apportionment of Sena- 
tors. The representative population allowed 
one Senator to 20,200 inhabitants, and the con- 
stitution required the districts to “‘ conform as 
near as may be to county lines.” The report of 
a majority of the committee, which was adopt- 
ed, made the districts conform exactly to county 
lines with the following result, which was re- 
garded as unfair by the minority : 


a! 
a4 : |s¢# q o 5 5 8 
COUNTIES. 228 £1) 38 2 32 
Bem 1S 8 z 3 ¢ a 
icy wa A 4 
AnGrORCDE EAD, 85,876 Pe ES 4,524 | 17,9383 
Aroostook. ...| 29,579 1 it WB hirer 29,579 
Cumberland..| 82.157 BA EBD Erbin: 20,539 
ranklin 18,746 Te os 1,454 | 18,746 
Hancock,..... 6,469 Mh liv aie diate 8,931 | 18,284 
Kennebec ....| 53,225 2 TS Sarat eke 26,612 
KpOX sos Ss. 0,820 L .|) 20;620 hye sseant +820 
Lincoln....... 25,834 1 io een 834 
OETA. 5.5 seis 33,466 DAs ceases 6,934 | 16,738 
Penobscot....| 74,643 4tPiaee:. ih 6,157 8.660 
Piscataquis...| 14,897 a ren ,803 | 14,397 
Sagadahoc....| 18,807 SIs Nerpheee’ 1,393 8,807 
Somerset ..... {049 pT Nese Rae 6,351 17,024 
Waldo.... ...- 34,640 DAL vist 5,760 | 17,820 
Washington ..| 43,204 Ril) BOOk bie vedo 21,652 
OLE act saree 60,183 Bits ws sve 417 | 20,061 
Total sat iia 626,195 | 81 


An act was passed granting a pension of $8 
per month to soldiers and sailors who had been 
disabled in the War of 1861, and to the wid- 
ows, orphan children under twelve years of 
age, and dependent mothers and sisters of 
those who had died from injuries received in 
the same war. 

Two acts were passed for promoting immi- 
gration into the State. One of them made 
provision for compelling the European & 
North American Railway, under a penalty of 
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a fine of $5,000 per annum, to fulfil the require- 
ments of its charter, and appoint a suitable 
immigrant agent and publish information re- 
garding the public lands and general advan- 
tages of the State. The other created a State 
Board of Immigration, consisting of the Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State, and Land Agent, 
who are required to appoint an agent in Swe- 
den, and an agent in New Sweden, Maine, and 
take measures for disseminating information 
concerning the resources and advantages of 
the State, and the progress and condition of 
the colony of New Sweden. The commission- 
ers were also to exercise a general care and over- 
sight in all interests relating to immigration. 
The financial exhibit for the year is very 
favorable. On the 1st of January there was 
a balance of $118,248.11 in the Treasury. The 
receipts during the year were $2,190,109.61, 
and the expenditures $2,115,911.21, which left 
in the Treasury on the 380th of December asur- 
plus of $192,446.51. Of the amount paid out, 
the principal sums were, $834,000 on the pub- 
lie debt, and $479,579.50 interest on the public 
debt. The debt at’ the beginning of the year 
was $8,067,000; at the end of the year it had 
been reduced to $7,227,900, while the amount 
of the sinking fund and cash on hand in excess 
of immediate liabilities would reduce it. to 
$6,274,310. The estimated receipts for 1872 
amount to $1,268,749.24, and the expenditures 
to $1,064,675.76. The State tax for the same 
year is only 4? mills on the dollar of the valu- 
ation of property. ile 
Seven new savings-banks have been organ- 
ized during the year, making forty-nine in all 
doing business in the State. The amount of 
deposits at the close of the year, including re- 
serve and profits, amounted to $22,789,802.45, 
as against $16,597,888.78 for the preceding 
year. There are still five banks of discount 
operating under State laws, having a— | 


Carital LOR Waites. 5s: stesceees sects eos $445,000 00 
Cireviations..§ a) ia sak Wa eaen a weee 8,611.00 
Deposited adswiccweisaas dou pes <p meme § lguy . 828,516 80 . 
DG ON GIVIGOUOS os chan vs slsvesccash'e neice “4,248 00 
Due to banks .3....¢ 200k ede ee ee Oe 
Profites ai desks iid a balla ee 'aie. aeiak Sd ein thas « 61,205 87 
. $855,360 71 
The assets consist of— H 
TOWNE Fi. toys s Face eve ecb ib ce adigee shises d QOS OED me 
Bonds and stocks..... Liat L dbinle SAD Ek UE de 81.475 00 
Rea OstatGs 2 cope spect sche tied aciew an seb 16,000 6 
Due from banks...........cseceecess hoger 107,396 11 
OGRA AOL aa ndidldiadece hia ORR er {646 
$855,360 71 


One mutual life-insurance company, three 
stock marine-insurance companies, three stock 
fire-marine | companies, two mutual marine 
companies, and thirty-four mutual fire, of 
which twenty are town companies, are in op- 
eration under State charters. Forty-four life 
companies, one accident company, and sixty- 
eight fire and fire-marine companies, Incorpo- 
rated by other States, do business in Maine. 

The common-school system is not so liberal- 
ly supported as in most other Northern States. 
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The entire cost is about $1,000,000 a year, or 
$1.67 to each inhabitant, and $8.89 for each 
pupil registered. The salaries of teachers are 
small, the length of terms quite limited, and 
the attendance hardly up to the average stand- 
ard. The following statistics give a clear ex- 
hibit of the whole matter : 


Whole number of scholars between four and 


PWENTY-ONE.. Lice cece ese ees eseesecees 225,508 
Number registered in summer schools.......... 120,295 
Average attendance.........cessceesceeseeeeres 93,066 
Number registered in winter schools.......... 134, 
Average attendance........seee-seeeeeeseeeeeee 107,717 
Probable number of truants or absentees....... 18,9 
Estimated value of all school property......... $2,488,523 
Number of male teachers employed in winter.. 1,801 
Number of female teachers employed in winter 2,180 
Amount of school-money voted.......-..-se+++- 743,326 

812,975 


Amount of school fand..c.....cccccsccccccscces 


There are two Normal Schools in the State, 
one at Farmington, and one at Castine. Two 
hundred and sixty-four of the graduates of 
these institutions have taught in the public 
schools during the year.. Buildings and fur- 
niture have been supplied by the State, at 
Farmington, at an expense of $14,000, but at 
Castine the proper buildings have never been 
erected, although $15,000 have been appro- 
priated for the purpose. The Governor rec- 
ommended in his last message an increase of 
the funds, and a new and appropriate building 
is likely to be erected during the coming year. 

The State-prison appears to be under excel- 
lent management, and its income for the year 
exceeded the expenses by $6,591.64. There 
is a Reform School for Boys at Bangor, which 
had 134 inmates. The expenses of the insti- 
tution amounted to $20,810.79. The products 
of the farm yielded $7,105.15. In pursuance 
of a resolution of the last Legislature, a com- 
mission has been appointed to devise a plan 
for an Industrial School for Girls on the family 
system, and report to the Legislature of 1872. 

Considerable progress has been made in ex- 
tending the railroads of the State during the 
year. The Androscoggin, which extends from 
Brunswick to Leeds, has branches to Lewis- 
ton and Farmington, the entire line being 714 
miles in length.- Its earnings for the year 
ending June 30th were $232,930.05, and its 
expenses $130,549.44. The Portland, Saco & 
Portsmouth road extends from Portland to 
Portsmouth, N. H., 52 miles. Its earnings for 
the year ending May 31st were $628,430.58 ; 
expenses, $445,869.80. The European & North 
American, the opening of which was cele- 
brated at Bangor with much enthusiasm on 
the 18th of October, has 114 miles within the 
State, viz., from Bangor to Vanceboro. Its 
entire length is 205} miles, and, when com- 
pleted to Halifax, it will have a continuous 
line of 467 miles from the Penobscot River to 
the chief port of Nova Scotia. This will 
shorten the time required to go from New 
York to Liverpool, via Halifax, by about two 
days. The distance between the principal 
points on the portion of the route on land are 
as follows: 

voL. x1.—31 A 
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Hatiiax 10 SE. JOR. 65. Sree seater catedeese ed aee 260 
Sti John to Bangor...... ee eel eisesedilececders 202 
Bangor to Portland.......... RPE, Aa) PRN PE 138 
TTA LO BOStOD:: «ls coccs'es shecessdus semaee 108 
Hoston-to New LOrK. .6ovvbes sedsvcceieowvavees 

Total from Halifax to New York..........-..++ 944 


The bonded debt of the road amounts to 
$3,000,000, of which $2,000,000 is covered by 
its own bonds, secured by bonds given by the 
State, and $1,000,000 by State bonds, issued 
to aid in its construction. The Portland & 
Rochester road has been completed to Roch- 
ester, N. H. Its earnings for the year end- 
ing August 31st were $85,569.90; expenses, 
$54,952.46. It has a debt of $1,050,000. The 
Boston & Maine has now only 24 miles in the 
State, from Salmon Falls to South Berwick; 
but a new extension, which will give it an in- 
dependent through line to Portland, has been 
located. The Portland & Oxford Central ex- 
tends from the Grand Trunk at Mechanics’ Falls 
to Canton, 274 miles. The Dexter & Newport 
is 14 miles long, and is leased by the Maine 
Central, for $18,000 per year. A branch of 
the New Brunswick & Canada road extends 
three miles into the State to Houlton. The 
Maine Central, Portland & Kennebec, and Ken- 
nebec & Somerset, have been consolidated. 
The first of these sections now extends from 
Bangor to Cumberland, 1274 miles; the second 
from Portland to Augusta, 624 miles, with a 
branch 9 miles long to Bath; the last is 374 
miles long, extending from Augusta to Skow- 
hegan. The debt of the consolidated road is 
$5,154,700. The Portsmouth, Great Falls & 
Conway has 4} miles in the State, and is open 
to Conway, N.H., its entire length being 65 
miles. The St. Croix & Penobscot extends. 
from Calais to Princeton, 22 miles. It is pro-. 
posed to continue it at once to Grand Lake,, 
13 miles farther. The Knox & Lincoln Rail- 
road, from Bath to Rockland, 50 miles, was: 
opened for regular trains on the 6th of No-. 
vember. The Belfast & Moosehead Lake road: 
has been leased by the Maine Central for fifty 
years, at a rent of $36,000 per annum. It ex- 
tends from Belfast to Burnham, and is 33# 
miles in length. The Bangor & Piscataquis: 
has been extended during the year from Dover’ 
to Guilford, and is now 48 miles long, connect-- 
ing with the European & North American at 
Oldtown. The Portland & Ogdensburg was: 
opened in August to Conway, N. H., and is to. 
be continued through the White Mountains. 
and across Vermont so as to establish direct 
communication with the West. The Atlantic: & 
St. Lawrence is practically merged in the 
Grand Trunk of Canada by a lease for 999 
years. It has 82 miles of its length in this 
State, which portion has been undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs during the year. The total 
length of railway in the State is 871 miles, of 
which 1744 were opened in 1871, and 73 miles. 
are in course of construction. The Kennebec 
& Wiscasset is to be constructed on the nar- 
row-gauge plan. 
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The material condition of Maine, as exhibited by the Federal census of 1870, is fully set forth 


in the following table: 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. PPB RR ; se 
COUNTIES. seed value o! Taxation, not 
Aggregate. White Colored. Native, Foreign. tht ti pameesl, 

Androscoggin......... igehe 85,866 85,826 40 82,236 3,630 $13,275,063 |- $892,025 
ATroostOOk see e eee sade 29,609 553 56 22,002 7,607 8,553,439 100,085 
Cumberland..............2- 82,021 1,503 517 {2,182 9,839 47,008,189 1,151,658 
Pranks detec pets odeee 18,807 18,796 10 18,511 296 994, 187,515 
Hanoy cok. oseaceih cece. 36,495 444 49 85,547 948 9,071,720 17,387 

Kennebec... Si.n3sidiiowac oe 53,208 53,019 184 50,914 2,289 20,604,91 4 
KNOX bin tesa) pernwae ts v0inn 80,823 80,707 a2i6 29,745 1,078 10,106,670 253,489 
DTWCOMR es a5 oc ca beta ces 25,597 25,5381 58 24,973 624 5,426,063 172,138 
AOR ain n,3s o.bee's cp esl een 33,488 83,465 23 82,920 568 8,566,842 231,470 
Penohscots ccc sks) Vedes vices 5,150 14,581 108 183 6,967 20,607,586 602,127 
Piscatag nis 5. ib cede Ce. ene 14,403 14,328 54 13,942 461 8,572,040 148,699 
DACRIALOG Soo ui. Sais volts less 18,803 8,693 109 17,968 835 10,904,040 250,879 
OMPBISCES 6... 5. ie wee wc ees 84,611 34,582 24 83,245 1,366 8,754,414 863 
WP IAGOL 5 5G pisaGs Bais ce gents 84,522 34,493 29 83,887 635 8,378,846 236,597 
WESMINGCON sovcc5s ar seduad 4343 43,188 155 36,118 225 10,029,540 247,639 
DPI hie caitlin ¥e es tee 60,174 60,100 "4 55,661 4,513 20,810,614 499,469 
IAS, 2. are ds cay pases 626,915 624,809 1,606 587,084 48,881 $204,253,780 $5,848,645 


Included in the census are one Chinaman 
and 499 Indians. The true value of property 
was $348,155,167. The public debt, county, 
town, city, etc., amounted to $8,556,724. The 
aggregate value of farm-products, including 
betterments and additions to stock, was $83,- 
470,044; 1,774,168 pounds of wool were 
raised ; 19,047 persons, ten years old and 
over, cannot write, of whom 9,644 are males, 
and 9,403 females. Of those twenty-one years 
old and over, who cannot write, 6,516 are 
white males. 

The political campaign of the year was vir- 
tually opened by the Democratic State Con- 


vention, which assembled at Augusta, on the 


27th of June. There had been a Temperance 
Convention in February, but its deliberations 
were rather of a moral and socialistic charac- 
ter than political, and no nominations were 
made for any offices. The Democrats nomi- 
nated Charles P. Kimball, of Portland, for Goy- 
ernor, the other State officers being chosen by 
the Legislature, Their platform of principles 
was embodied in the following resolutions: 


* Resolved, That, burying out of sight all dead issues 

and deprecating the discussion of all past questions 
that can have no application to the present affairs 
and condition of our State and country, we address 
ourselves to the vital issues and questions of the 
hour, bringing them to and determining them by the 
living principles of democracy as promulgated by the 
fathers of the republic; that we recognize our bind- 
ing obligation to the Constitution of the United 
States as it now exists, without reference to the 
means by which the same became the supreme law 
of the land ; that we will faithfully support the Con- 
stitution as it now exists, and that we demand for it 
a strict construction so as to protect equally the 
rights of States and individuals. 

Resolved, That we cherish the American system of 
State and local governments, and that we will forever 
defend the same against centralized Federal power. 

fesolved, That we reject the idea of the repudia- 
tion of the national debt, and believe it to be the 
duty of the Government to pay, according to law and 
in lawful money, all its liabilities. 

_fesolved, That the Democracy are opposed to a 
high protective tariff, believing it to be based upon a 
false philosophy, destructive to the industries of the 


nation, delusive in its professions, a tax levied on 
the many for the benefit of the few, calculated to fos- 
ter great monopolies, and inefficient permanently to 
increase the income of the national Treasury or hast- 
en the liquidation of the public debt. 

esolved, That the imperfections of the civil ser- 
vice under the Republican Administration demand a 
further application of the rule of examination as to 
qualification, which the Democratic party long since 
inaugurated, and we are in favor of any judicious 
and constitutional measure of reform in this mpor- 
tant particular. ; 

Resolved, That we would extend universal amnesty 
to the Seuth as the best corrective measure the Gov- 
ernment can apply to soothe all irritation, remove 
local irregularities and disorders, and restore peace- 

ul and harmonious relations between the different 
sections, which are the only permanent basis of 
union, and should be the chief aim of our national 
legislation. 

Resolved, That the recent action of the Adminis- 
‘ration, in using the power of ig eric) to over- 
ride the settled decision of the Supreme Court, we 
regard as a dangerous and ominous indication, and 
as demonstrating that, since the grand codrdinate di- 
visions of the Government are not safe from Execu- 
tive usurpation, the party upholding such an arrogant 
assumption of power is unfit for the position of trus- 
tees of constitutional liberty. 

ed, That in Hon, C. P. Kimball, the nominee 
of this convention, we recognize a gentleman of in- 
telligence, an honorable record, a thorough Demoerat, 
and a firm friend of the working-man, and that we 
pledge to him our cordial and united support in the 
coming election. 

The first resolution gave rise to a warm de- 
bate, several delegates wishing to have the. 
phrase “without reference to” changed to 
“denouncing.” This proposition appears to 
have been supported by only a small minority, 
though it was claimed by some that “‘denoun- 
cing” was the expression used in the original 
draft of the resolutions, and their adoption 
without change gave indorsement to the senti- 
ment expressed therein. . 

The Republican Convention was held at 
Augusta, onthe 29th of June, and renominated 
Sidney Perham for Governor. The following 
resolutions were adopted, a slight discussion . 
arising on that having reference to liquor pro- 
hibition: 


Resolved, That we cherish a patriotic and honora- 
ble pride in the past history of the Republican party, 
identified as it is with the great triumphs of human 
freedom and progress, with the emancipation of an 
oppressed people from bondage, and with the preser- 
vation of our country from the anarchy and ruin 
threatened by the late rebellion; and that while we 
fully appreciate the great questions now presented 
to the country for solution, many of which are the 
outgrowth of the civil war just ended, we rejoice 
that, unlike those whose record in opposition to the 
war for the preservation of the Union is unchangea- 
bly written, we have no cause for consigning the past 
with its eventful memories to oblivion and no desire 
to forget. the lessons of patriotism and loyalty con- 
tained in its teanbinng ° ; 

Resolved, That, while we recognize the excellence 
of our plan of State iy hier existing and actin 
in harmony with the Constitution of the Unite 
States, we believe that the Federal Government es- 
tablished under the same Constitution does profess 
and ought to exercise sufficient power to protect ev- 
ery American citizen in the untrammelled expression 
of his sentiments in the free exercise of the ballot, 
in the fullest enjoyment of his property, and in the 
absolute safety of his person, wherever the American 
flag floats over American soil, and that this protection 
of the Government should be extended to the person 
of every citizen of the United States, whether upon 
land or sea, at home or abroad. 

Resolved, That in the present exigencies of our 
country a tariff on imports is the readiest and least 
oppressive mode of raising the derger portion of the 
~ revenue needed for the support of the Federal Gov- 

ernment, and that, in laying the duties, care should 

be taken to so adjust them as not to prejudice but to 
promote the interests of every section and branch of 
industry in the land—special pains being taken to 
foster in every practicable way the honor and inter- 
ests of the American laborer. ; 

Resolved, That the revival of American commerce 
isa matter of national importance, and that, by the 
PRROE®: of the bills recommended by the Special 
ongressional Committee, or other proper means, 

measures should be taken to effect it. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our faith in the prin- 

ciples of prohibition and in its impartial enforce- 


ment. 

Resolved, That, the Administration of President 
Grant, by its economical management of the national 
finances and its enormous reduction of the national 
debt; by its wise conduct of the foreign affairs of 
the country, especially in securing an honorable and 
advantageous adjustment of all our difficulties with 
Great Britain; by its judicious and determined ef- 
forts. to reform the civil service of the country ; by 
its humane and suceessful policy of dealing with the 
Indians; and by its persistent efforts to secure the 
rights of every American citizen without regard to 
creed, caste, or color, demands and receives at our 
hands the renewed expression of our confidence and 
the assurance of our unswerving support. . 

Resolved, That, in nominating Hon. Sidney Perham 
a second time for the suffrayes of his fellow-citizens, 
we point with pride to his high personal character. 
We present him as a friend to economy, to good and 
sound principles of temperance and prohibition ; 
loyal and true to the Union in every position he has 
occupied; and we yee with undoubting faith to 
the people of Maine for their indorsement of our can- 
didate and the principles he so truly represents. 


The election took place on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, and resulted in the reélection of Per- 
ham by a majority of 10,707, the whole vote 
being 105,897: for Perham, 58,285; for Kim- 
ball, 47,578. There was a dispute with regard 
to the vote of several towns, owing to differ- 
ences in the returns, and they were thrown 
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out of the calculation altogether. There was 
no choice for Senators in two districts, one in 
Waldo and one in York County. Of the 29 
Senators chosen, 26 were Republicans and 3 
Democrats. Of the 151 members elected to 
the lower branch of the Legislature, 112 were 
Republicans and 39 Democrats. The Legisla- 
ture met on the 3d of January, 1872, and on 
the next day elected George G. Stacy for Sec- 
retary of State; Thomas B. Reed, Attorney- 
General; B. B. Murray, Adjutant-General; 
and P. P. Burleigh, Land Agent. Among the 
recommendations of the Governor in his an- 
nual address, was one that the State election 
be held on the Tuesday following the first 
Monday of November, and the sessions of the 
Legislature be made biennial. 

A flourishing Swedish colony has been 
founded in Aroostook county, which receives 
the fostering care of the State, and promises 
to contribute largely toward clearing and set- 
tling that hitherto almost uninhabited wilder- 
ness. The first instalment of colonists, con- 
sisting of 50 persons, was brought out through 
W. Thomas, United 
States consul at Gethenburg, in the summer 
of 1870, and planted the settlement of New 
Sweden. Before the end of that year the 
number was something more than doubled, 
and during the year 1871 it was increased to 
over 1,000. Under the provisions of the act 
of the last Legislature to encourage immigra- 
tion from Sweden, of which mention has 
been made before, a lot of 100 acres is assigned 
to each man over twenty-one years of age ; and, 
if, at the end of five years, he has cleared at 
least fifteen acres, and built a comfortable 
house, he is to receive a deed of the land, and, 
in the mean time, will be exempt from taxa- 
tion. Provisions, tools, and other necessary 
supplies, may also be furnished by the com- 
missioners at cost, for which payment may be 
made in labor on the roads and other public 
works of the State. At the end of the year, 
200 lots, or 20,000 acres of land, had been: 
taken up, 2,000 acres of trees had been felled, 
and 500 acres of land cleared for tillage; 80 
substantial houses had been built; 1,200 bush- 
els of wheat, 1,000 bushels of barley, 800 
bushels of rye and oats, and 5,000 bushels of 
potatoes had been raised; 25 miles of road 
had been cut, several bridges built, and con- 
siderable live-stock purchased by the colonists. 
A school of about 70 children, and an evening 
school for adults, in which English was ex- 
clusively taught, were in operation, and a 
commodious public hall had been built. The 
supplies furnished by the State up to that 
time amounted to upward of $10,000, of 
which nearly one-fourth had already been 
paid for in labor. The people are industrious 
and thrifty, and the colony of New Sweden is 
likely to furnish not only a comfortable home 
to thousands of poor from Old Sweden, but a 
pate ti element in the sturdy population of 
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MANSEL, Rev. Henry Lonevevute, D. D., 
Dean of St. Paul's, an English clergyman, pro- 
fessor, and author; born at Cosgrove Rectory, 
Northamptonshire, October 6, 1820; died in 
London, July 30, 1871. He was educated at 
Merchant-Taylors’ School, London, then under 
the care of the eminent Dr. Bellamy; was 
elected a junior Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, in 1889, and Fellow in 1842; graduated 
B. A. in 1843 as double first-class, in classics 
and mathematics, and for the ten years 1844— 
54 was tutor in logic at Oxford, where his 
lectures on that science became famous. He 
had been advanced deacon in 1844 and priest 
in 1845. In 1855 he was appointed to the 
Waynflete readership in Moral and Metaphysi- 
cal Philosophy in Magdalen College, and in 
1859 Waynflete Professor of the same sciences. 
In 1867 Dr. A. P. Stanley resigned the Regius 
’ Professorship. of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford, and the canonry attached 
to it in the Christchurch chapter, and Prof. 
Mansel succeeded to both. On the death of 
Dean Milman, in 1868, Mr. Disraeli selected, 
with general approval, Dr. Mansel. as his 
successor as Dean of St. Paul’s, and he re- 
mained in that position till his death. Politi- 
cally, Dr. Mansel was a very zealous and strict 
Tory, and fond of political discussion and con- 
flict. In private life he was universally and 
deservedly esteemed, and was yery popular, 
even with his political opponents, as a wit and 
epigrammatist. He had attained distinction 
both as a logician and a metaphysician; but 
he will be remembered rather for his logical 
power and learning than for his metaphysics. 
As a writer upon logic he evinced a great 
mastery of his subject, worthy of a school- 
man in the days of public disputation. No 
man, in his time, could do more than won- 
der at the wide range of his logical reading, 
and his knowledge of the history of his favor- 
ite science. He was a perfect lecturer, and he 
wrote with singular condensation and clear- 
ness. It is high praise of his logical writings 
to say that of all similar works Mr. Post’s 
“ Posterior Analytics” alone holds the same 
rank. But as ametaphysician he was not an 
original thinker, and the victories which he 
won in that field were due more to his dia- 
lectic skill than to any profound comprehen- 
sion of the difficult subjects which he treated. 
His published works were: ‘‘ Demons of the 
Winds, and other Poems,” published in 1838; 
 Aldrich’s Logic, with Notes,” in 1849; ‘* Pro- 
legomena Logica,” in 1851; ‘Philosophy of 
Kant,” in 1856; article ‘‘ Metaphysics,” in 
eighth edition of the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” in 1857; ‘* Limits of Religious Thought,” 
and ‘“ Bampton Lecture,” in 1858; ‘ Examina- 
tion of Maurice’s Strictures on his Bampton 
Lecture,” in 1859; ‘‘ Metaphysics, or the Phil- 
osophy of Consciousness,” in 1860; “ Two 
Lectures on Smith’s Lectures on History,” in 
1861-62; ‘* Witness of the Church to Promise 
of Christ's Coming; Sermon,” in 1864; and 
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*‘ Philosophy of the Conditioned,” in 1866. In 
conjunction with Prof. Veitch, he edited the 
late Sir W. Hamilton’s works on Logic and 
Metaphysical Science. 

MARX, Kart, Ph. D., a German revolu- 
tionist and the founder of the ‘International 
Society of Working-men,” born in Treves, 
Rhenish Prussia, in 1818; lived in London, 
September 5, 1871. He was of Jewish family, 
but not a very strict adherent to the Jewish 
faith. He obtained his early collegiate or ly- 
ceum education at Treves, studied law, physi- 
cal science, politics, and political economy, at 
the Universities of Bonn and Berlin. In 1841 
he became a privat docent at Bonn, and the 
following year turned his attention to journal- 
ism, taking editorial charge of the Rheinische 
Zeitung of Cologne, the pioneer paper in the 
great liberal movement which culminated in 
the uprisings of 1848. The Prussian Govern- 
ment exercised a rigid censorship over Marx’s 
journal, and finally forcibly suppressed it. 
Dr, Marx then went to Paris, where he found 
revolutionists as ardent and as earnest as him- 
self. Associated with Dr. Arnold Ruge, the 
German translator of Buckle’s “ History of 
Civilization,” he commenced a monthly peri- 
odical, but when he had published only two 
volumes its sale was interdicted in Germany. 
Regarding his course in Paris as dangerous to 
its interests, the Prussian Government re- 
quested Louis Philippe to expel the ardent 
republican. The French King, doubtless ex- 
pecting that he would soon need a similar act 
of courtesy in return, ordered Dr. Marx to 
leave, who accordingly removed to Brussels 
and remained there until 1848, contributing to 
the Deutsche Zeitung, published in that city. 
The Revolution of February, 1848, once more 
opened the barriers of Paris to the refugee, 
but he soon migrated from that city to his old 
field of labor, Cologne. There he founded the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung, and fearlessly pro- 
claimed republican doctrines in its columns. 
He remained undisturbed until 1849, when, 
sharing in the disasters of the revolutionists, 
he saw his paper suppressed, and himself 
forced into exile. He went again to Paris, 
but had soon to exchange that place of resi- 
dence for London, where he resumed the pub- 
lication of his review, which appeared in 
monthly parts up to 1851, when he discon- 
tinued its publication. He then became Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
and also contributed to its columns articles 
upon the most important questions of European 
politics. His intimate acquaintance with Euro- 
pean affairs and the revolutionary leaders ren- 
dered his communications highly interesting, 
and did much to inform correctly the Ameri- 
can people upon the aspirations of the Euro- 
pean liberal leaders who were then proscribed 
and maligned. Unconquered by his reverses, 
Dr. Marx conferred with the political refugees, ~ 
who were numerous in England, as to the best 
means of overturning the European moner- 
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chies. He was profoundly impressed with the 
importance of a combined movement, and 
deemed it essential to remove the national dis- 
likes which ages of ignorance and misrule had 
implanted in European peoples. Accordingly, 
he founded a secret association, and enlisted 
the most resolute and earnest of his associates 
in his counsel. Deeming that his best recruit- 
ing-ground would be among the discontented 
working-men of Europe, he organized a band of 
emissaries, who, spreading themselves through 
Europe, found active supporters in the large 
cities, principally in France, Belgium, and 
Spain. Thus arose the International Associa- 
tion. It was governed by Dr. Marx and a 
council, in which all nationalities were rep- 
resented. Its plan of: action was to combine 
workmen of all countries in a common league, 
who, when the opportune moment arrived, 
were to help each other in overturning the im- 
oniepe or monarchical governments, and estab- 
ishing republics in their place. Victor Hugo’s 
proposed United States of Europe even found 
favor among the more radical members of the 
Society. (See Inrernationate.) Dr. Marx 
was a rather stout and handsome man, with 
an ample gray beard and long gray hair. In 
stature he was of a medium height. He was 
married to a lady who shared all the dangers 
of his political career. Dr. Marx’s works were 
“ Der Achtzehnte Brumaire von Louis Bona- 
arte” (“The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
onaparte,” alluding to the coup @état of De- 
cember, 1851, published first in 1852 in Great 
Britain, and reprinted in 1870 in Germany; 
“ Miscre de la Philosophie,” a reply to M. 
Proudhon’s economical work; and “ Das Capi- 
tal,” the first and only volume of which was 
publistied in 1864. 
' MARYLAND. The financial condition of 
the State of Maryland is sound. The aggre- 
gate debts, for which interest has to be pro- 
vided, amounted, on the 30th of September, the 
close of the last fiscal year, to $12,486,718.68 ; 
against this amount the State holds as an off- 
set assets, which are considered productive, 
amounting to $7,718,425.94; and temporarily 
unproductive assets amounting to $20,577,- 
169.56. Of the latter, $19,330,959.73 are in 
the bonds, stock, and interest of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal, which within the last two 
years has shown comparatively large returns, 
though for nearly a quarter of a century pre- 
vious it has been regarded as almost worth- 
less; and $1,012,274.40 are invested in the 
Annapolis & Elkridge, and the different East- 
ern Shore railroads, which latter are now all 
completed, and will soon make returns. The 
debt was actually reduced during the last 
fiseal year $1,050,073.24, by the exchange of 
$487,206.37 of preferred stock of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company for an equal 
amount of State stock, and by the sale of 
$500,000 of the common stock of the same com- 
pany, on which a profit of $177,601 was real- 
ized above its par value. These sales and 
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transfers aggregate $1,114,807.83, and the dif- 
ference between this amount and the $1,050,- 
037.24 of reduction of debt, amounting to over 
$60,000, is in the hands of the State agent, 
applicable to a further reduction of the debt. 
The receipts into the Treasury during the fiscal 
year were $2,672,998,78; and this sum, added 


‘to $492,750.17, the balance in the Treasury at 


the beginning of the year, October 1, 1870, 
made the total direct assets $3,165,748.95. 
The disbursements during the same period 
amounted to $2,713,50.205—leaving in the 
Treasury, September 30, $452,246.90. The re- 
ceipts were $290,799.13 less than those of the 
preceding fiscal year, on account of the smaller 
amount of loan, known as the defence loan, 
issued; and the disbursements were $290,799.- 
13 less, on account of the smaller amount of 
bounties paid. Of the disbursements of the 
last fiscal year, $186,210 were investments in. 
the Eastern Shore railroads, and $87,500 in 
the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad. 

The Democratic State Convention for the 
nomination of candidates for Governor, Attor- 
ney-General, and State Comptroller, was held 
on July 19th, and the Republican on Septem- 
ber 12th. At the former, Hon. Pinkney Whyte, 
of Baltimore, was nominated for Governor; 
A. K. Syester, of Washington County, Attor- 
ney-General; and Levin Woolford, of Somer- 
set, Comptroller. No platform was adopted. 
The Republicans nominated for Governor, Ja- 
cob Tome, of Cecil County; Attorney-General, 
Alexander Randall, of Anne Arundel; and 
Comptroller, Lawrence J. Brengle, of Freder- 
ick. Resolutions were adopted, the most im- 
portant of which are as follows: 


Resolved, That, looking back on the course of Presi- 
dent Grant’s Administration, we recall with gratifi- 
cation the fact that the State Convention of Maryland 
was the first Republican State Convention which 
proposed General Grant as a candidate for the presi- 
dency ; and that we now declare it is the unanimous 
aa of the Republicans of Maryland that he 
should be renominated by the next National Con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That the national Administration and 
the national Congress have earned the gratitude of 
the American people; that the acts of legislation en- 
forcing the amendments to the Constitution have 
been lawful exercise of power, and have in most in- 
stances earned the highest merit which laws can 
have—the merit of executing themselves and enfor- 
cing obedience to their every enactment, 

Resolved, That, by the faithful execution of the 
laws, by the general honesty and efficiency of the 
Sacre services, by the rapid decrease of the public 

ebt, coupled with a large reduction of the public 
taxes, and by the success of its foreign policy, the 
national Administration has proved itself one of the 
most beneficent and successful since the foundation 
of the Government, and it deserves the support of 
the vast majority of the American people. 

esolved, That the Democratic party at present is 
without any definite views on the national situation. 
That the larger portion of it sullenly rejects the re- 
sults of the war, and cherishes the hope of one day . 
overturning all the good that has been done, while 
the smaller part gives a late but unwilling and un- 
trustworthy adhesion to what it is foreed to. con- 
clude it cannot help. Its Jeading papers are in 
violent debate as to the most vital princivles, and 
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the recent conduct of their most influential partisans, 
the Tammany Democracy of New York, shows that 
the large part of their adherents are not even true to 
the time-honored American principle of entire reli- 
gious freedom. And this condition of things, added 
to the astounding extravagance and corruption re- 
cently exposed on the part of the Democratic Govern- 
ment of New York, shows how unfit is this divided 
and to a great extent eve gh organization to govern 
a country saved by loyal blood, and preserved in 
peace by the great party of liberty and progress. 

Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of such re- 
form in the civil service as shall make appointments 
to public office dependent upon fitness and character, 
and allow Paroenls for cause only. 


A convention, composed of professedly Con- 
servative Republicans, was held in Baltimore, 
on May 28d, the avowed object being “to ef- 
fect a new’and thorough reorganization of the- 
Union Republican party on such a basis, both 
in reference to political principles and in the 
distribution of patronage in the event of suc- 
cess, as will secure the zealous support of all 
good citizens, whether Republicans, Conserva- 
tives, or Democrats, who are opposed to the 
reckless mismanagement and audacious ex- 
travagance of the party now in power in the 
city” (of Baltimore) ‘‘ and State.” A platform 
was adopted indorsing the Administration of 
President Grant, particularly with regard to 
national finances; alluding to the Treaty of 
Washington as the proudest memorial of the 
Administration, entitling the President to the 
gratitude of both nations representing the two 
divisions of the numerous Anglo-Saxon race; 
decluring for universal amnesty to strengthen 
the Republican party and facilitate the benefi- 
cent work of reconciliation between the North 
and the South; and protesting against the 
closing of public schools, as it was alleged has 
been done in some of the counties of the State. 
A committee was appointed to inaugurate a 
Republican State organization for a vigorous 
fall campaign, and then the convention ad- 
journed to June 15th. On reassembling, the 
following ticket was recommended to the 
people, though not formally nominated: For 
Governor, Jacob Tome; Attorney-General, 
George A. Pearre; Comptroller, J. Henry 
Sellman. . 

The election took place on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 7th. The Democratic ticket was elected by 
a large majority. The total vote was 132,783, 
of which Whyte had 73,959, and Tome 58,824; 
Whyte’s majority over Tome was 15,185. The 
Democratic majority for Congress the previous 
year was 18,778; and for Seymour, in the last 
presidential election, 31,919. The Legislature 
elected at the same time was largely Demo- 
cratic. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
State constitution, which requires the Govy- 
ernor, immediately after the taking and pub- 
lishing of a national census, or a State enu- 
meration of population, to rearrange the repre- 
sentation in the House of Delegates, Governor 
Bowie issued his proclamation in June, declar- 
ing the new apportionment. By this, Allegha- 
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ny, Cecil, Frederick, Hartford, and Washington 
Counties, lose a member each, and Somerset 
gains amember. Thus, the entire number of 
members will be eighty-two, instead of eighty- 
six, as heretofore. The basis on which the 
apportionment is made is as follows: each of 
the counties having a population of 18,000 
souls, or less, shall be entitled to two dele- 
gates, and every county having a population 
of over 18,000, and less than 28,000 souls, to 
three delegates; and every county having a 
population of 28,000, and less than 40,000 souls, 
to four delegates; and every county having a 
population of 40,000, and less than 55,000 souls, 
to five delegates; and every county having 
a population of 55,000, and upward, to six 
delegates, and no more; and each of the three 
legislative districts of the city of Baltimore, to 
the number of delegates to which the largest 
county shall or may be entitled. 

The important question of the relation of 
the State with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, which occupied a large share of the 
attention of the General Assembly of 1870, 
and has long been agitated by the people, was 
partially decided by the courts. Two of three 
suits instituted at the beginning of the year by 
the State’s counsel were decided against the 
company. The first was for the recovery of 
$500,000, one-fifth of the amount received from 
passenger-travel upon the Washington branch 
of the road from January 1, 1860, to January 
1, 1870, claimed under the provisions of the 
charter granted by the State to the company, 
and various acts of the General Assembly, 
granting State aid at the time of its construc- 
tion and since, relating to the road and its 
operation, all of which were from time to time 
accepted by the company. The defendants 
held that the several acts, so far as they pro- 
vide for the payment of this tax, are unconsti- 
tutional, because in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, according to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, in Crandall ¢s. 
State of Nevada; and that the fact that they 
have charged this tax upon the passengers, 
and accounted with and paid the State Treas- 
user one-fifth of their gross receipts for the 
transportation: of passengers up to a certain 
period (the 30th of June, 1868), does not estop 
them from denying the constitutionality of 
these acts, and claiming that the plaintiff was 
not entitled to recover. These prayers were 
granted by the Superior Court, but reversed 
by a full bench of the Court of Appeals, and, 
being sent back to the Superior Court, judg- 
ment was entered on the 1st of December for 
the State, in the sum of $351,290.18, The opin- 
ion of the Court of Appeals was rendered by 
Chief-Justice Bartol on May 30th. The judg- 
ment of reversal was placed altogether upon 
the ground of the State’s right to recover the 
money already collected by the company in an 
action for money had and received, without 
regard to the constitutionality of the acts of 
the Assembly. The poiut raised against the 
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constitutionality of these acts was, however, 
considered. Judge Bartol said: 


But in our judgment there is no analogy between 
that case and the one before us—not the least simi- 
larity between the Nevada statute and the acts of 
Assembly of Maryland which are here assailed, 
These do not, like the Nevada law, in terms or in 
fact, ““impose a tax, for the use of the State, upon the 
right of the citizens to travel, at the usual and agreed 
rate of fare, over existing and established routes, and 
in existing and established conveyances.”’ The Mary- 
land laws were passed in order to create new and im- 

roved modes of conveyance; to give to the travel- 

er better, cheaper, and more rapid means of trans- 
portation than before existed. It is a perversion of 
the intention of the Legislature, and contrary to the 
whole scope and meaning of the laws to construe 
them as imposing a tax upon travellers or an obstruc- 
tion upon the right of locomotion. The whole argu- 
ment of the appellee, by which it is sought to bring 
this case within the principle decided in Crandall vs. 
Nevada, is that the effect of the State’s reservation 
is to increase the fare of the passenger upon the rail- 
road, and thus it operates indirectly as a tax upon 
him; if this be so, it is no infringement of his consti- 
tutional rights. Such would be the effect of any 
State law imposing taxes upon the property of the 
company for the support of government, as thereby 
the pecuniary burdens and expenses of the company 
would be augmented, and its rate of charge for trans- 
portation consequently increased, 


A separate concurring opinion, by Judges 
Alvey and Grason, was rendered, assuming 
that the law in controversy being constitu- 
tional and fully operative, the reversal should 
be upon that ground. As this suit was only 
for moneys received up to January 1, 1870, 
additional suits were brought, after the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals, for moneys re- 
ceived between that date and January 1, 1872. 

The second of the two suits, referred to 
above, as having been decided in favor of the 
State, was instituted for the recovery of such 
sum as might be due the State for the differ- 
ence between the sterling interest paid by the 
company in London and the perpetual divi- 
dend of six per centum stipulated to be paid 
to the State on its stock in the main stem of 
the road. The State, at the trial before the 
Superior Court, contended that under the law 


containing this stipulation, regarded as a con-. 


tract, the company bound itself to pay the 
amount in currency, as other stockholders 
were paid, and that inasmuch as the sterling 
interest, payable in London, had been remitted 
by it at the large cost of exchange which ex- 
isted during the war, the State had become its 
debtor for the difference between gold and 
paper. Its claim amounted to over $297,000. 
Judge Dobbin decided that the law was a con- 
tract for the payment of the dividend in gold; 
and, having thus settled the principle, the case 
was referred to Hon. J. Morrison Harris, the 
auditor of the court, for the statement of 
the account. This, when finally completed, 
showed a debt of the company to the State of 
over $300,000 in gold, instead of a debt of the 
State to the company, as claimed, of $297,000. 
In the third suit, a bill in chancery has been 
filed, involving the proper apportionment of 
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the earnings of the Washington Branch and 
the main stein between Washington and 
the Relay House. This case grew out of an 
inquiry, made in the annua] message of Gov- 
ernor Bowie to the Legislature of 1870, for the 
authority by which, since 1863, the receipts of 
the company had been adjusted in its office in 
the proportion of three-sevenths to the credit of 
thirty-two miles of branch, and four-sevenths to 
that of the eight miles of stem. The compa- 
ny having admitted the charge, the chancery 
proceeding is to ascertain whether such an 
arbitrary division of the receipts of the Wash- 
ington Branch road could, under its charter, 
be lawfully and rightfully made. If this basis, 
upon which the company has settled with the 
State in what payments it has made on account 
of dividends from the Washington Branch 
since the change in the mode of keeping its ac- 
count, is repudiated by the courts, it will owe 
the State a large addition to the already large 
sums it has been decided to be in her debt. 

The railroad system of the State has been 
improved and extended during the year. Work 
has progressed on the construction of several 
important lines and branches, and new projects 
have been agitated. By railroad extensions in 
the West, Baltimore has been put into direct 
communication with leading Western cities, and, 
by similar extensions in the South, with New 
Orleans and the important Southern ports. 
Considerable interest has been shown during 
the year in the project of a railroad from Bal- 
timore through Anne Arundel and Calvert 
Counties to Drum Point, at the mouth of the 
Patuxet River, which was first agitated in 
1866. Drum Point has long been known to 
the shipping interests as one of the safest and 
most commodious harbors in the country, with 
deep water, never obstructed by ice, and within 
an easy run of the capes. During the past 
year, the amount of private subscriptions, re- 
quired by the charter to enable the company 
to organize ($250,000), has been entirely real- 
ized from New York and Baltimore capitalists, 
and the necessary legislation was asked for by 
Governor Bowie, to enable Baltimore, and the 
counties through which the road is to pass, to 
subscribe, the former $300,000, the county of 
Anne Arundel $200,000, and the county of 
Calvert $106,000, to the stock. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad is nearly completed, 
and is partially in running order. To secure 
the completion of the Western Maryland Rail- 
road, to run from Baltimore to Williamsport, 
through avaluable section, Baltimore has been 
asked to extend aid to the amount of half a 
million dollars, in addition to $1,400,000 virtu- 
ally appropriated by popular vote in 1869. 

A gratifying report is made of the opera- 
tions of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal during 
the year. The amount of indebtedness paid 
during the fifteen months, between July, 1870, 
and November, 1871, was $441,333, and there 
are now (January, 1872) in the canal treasury, 
drawing interest, over $83 000, to be expended 
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in repairing and altering the canal. In fifteen 
years, from 1854, to December, 1869, the total 
amount of payments to bondholders, made by 
all administrations of the canal, was $115,861.- 
29. The gross receipts of 1871, to December Ist, 
were $486,281.16 ; current expenses, $173,558.- 
49; showing a net revenue of $312,722.67. Ina 
suit brought before the Court of Appeals to 
decide the priority of payments of the canal, 
the court decided that what are known as 
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repair-bonds should be first paid. These, 
amounting in principal and interest to $426,- 
500, have all been paid within two years. 
The first lien now existing upon the net tolls 
and revenues of the canal, under the same de- 
cree of the Court of Appeals, is the unpaid 
and overdue coupons on the preferred or con- 
struction bonds. To the payment of these, 
$75,000, now in the treasury of the canal, 
have been appropriated, 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION. eam 
Assessed value o: ‘'axation, not 
COUNTIES. sana 
Aggregate. | © White Colored. | Native, Foreign, BePRety eer 
BORD ANY incon scti:is0ns4 oot 88,586 87,370 1,166 80,567 4,969 ' $9,521,884 © $113,545 
Anne Arundel............. 24,457 12,725 11,732 562 895 9,822,454 108,87 
Baltimore 20.5) 6633 eS. 830,'741 282,818 47,921 264,983 65,758 237,806,530 8,892,646 
CPV Ort ih bee visi ad's biele skh ped 9,865 4,332 5, 9,840 25 2,112,879 20.706 
CATON Sc icts as 5050s. bes © 12,101 8,343 8,758 12,026 45 4,101,959 42,249 
CAPPON F971 BS aes ee oe 28.619 26,444 2,175 27,416 1,208 17,080,159 112,239 
Cools. 6iinaelis pctienss a 25,874 21,860 4.11 24,814 1,060 13,252,030 130,876 
CUAPICH CM... hc getoies a pace me? 15,738 6,418 9,318 15,661 vad 3,062,738 87,135 
Dorchester. 2. cokeses ces 19.458 1,902 7,556 19,426 82 _ 6,056,563. 68,984 
BPradéricks) cnet wih b ies 47,572 198 572 46,161 1,411 26,435,079 242.260 
Barton isisspeatthsanahian 22,605 17,750 4,855 21,299 1.206 12,271,766 109,525 
FIOWALE sss ss Unewe ects cues 14,150 10.676 8,474 13,182 1,018 6,478,365 57,818 
ent cede. ooeeien 17.102 9,370 7,732 16,780 229 WO27151 £4°728 
Montgomery ..........54-- 20,563 13,128 4,434 20,071 492 1,629,057 76,948 
Prince George’s........... 21,188 11.358 9,780 20,609 529 §,'782,240 97,620 
“Queen Anne............... 16,171 9,579 6,592 16,054 117 8,307,896 81,295 
aint Mary’s.......00+s60- 14,944 4,218 4726 14,860 $4 2,936,834 3484 
SOMeCPeCE fei ie ns secs sje obj de 18,190 10,916 4274 18,137 53 8,602,302 38,474 . 
MPO cats os rae es the cbs 16,137 9,471 6.666 15,968 169 4,645,956 78,532 
Washington.........0.0... 84,712 81,874 2,838 83,861 $51 ~ 20,185,928 155,926 
Wicomico... .sviecced chur. 15,802 11,396 4,406 15,765 37 4,422,290 _ 54,728 
WONCEBLED, pcs apes sce cass= 16,419 10, 5,869 16,360 29 4,492,858 88,801 
Total for State........ 780,894 605,497 | 175,391 697,482 83,412 $423,834,918 $6,632,842 


Included in the census are two Chinese and 
four Indians. The true value of property was 
$648,748,976. The public debt, county, town, 
city, etc., amounted to $15,715,111. The ag-. 
gregate value of farm-products, including bet- 
terments and additions to stock, was $35,343,- 
927; 485,213 pounds of wool were raised; 
46,792 whites, and 88,703 colored persons, ten 
years old and over, cannot write, of whom 
61,981 are males, and 73,514 females. Of 
those, twenty-one years old and over, who 
cannot write, 13,344 are white males. 

The free public-school system has made sat- 
isfactory progress during the past two years. 
The number of schools in operation in 1871, 
exclusive of those in the city of Baltimore, 
was 1,390, an increase of 30 during the year; 
total number of scholars, 80,829, an increase 
of 3,875 during the year. The number of 
scholars in Baltimore City was 84,864, The 
total number of teachers employed in the 
counties was 1,691, of whom 967 were men, 
and 724 women; their salaries amounted to 
$510,155.10. The total expenditure, in 1871, 
for school purposes, exclusive of buildings, in 
the counties, was $782,920.49; in Baltimore 
City, $386,027.81. The amount received from 
the State as State school-tax, free-school fund, 
and academic fund, in 1871, was $354,644.83 ; 
from county taxation, $302,640.80. The 
amount paid to colored schools in the coun- 
ties was only $4,611.40; this is less than ten 
eents for each colored person within the pre- 


scribed school age. The law requires that all 
the, taxes paid for school purposes by the 
colored people in any county shall be set aside 
for maintaining schools for colored children ; 
and further authorizes the several boards of 
county school commissioners to appropriate 
such additional sums as they may deem proper 
for this purpose. The former amounted to an 
insignificant sum, and the latter to a trifle over 
$4,500. The boards declare that they have no 
surplus revenue, all their funds being required 
for the support of the white schools. The 
total number of students in the State Normal 
School during the year 1871 was 163, of whom 
51 came from Baltimore. The number of grad- 
uates and undergraduates at present teaching 
in the State is not less than 200, The colleges 
which receive their principal support from 
State appropriations were never in a more 
promising condition than at the close of 1871. 
St. John’s and the Agricultural College, owing 
to the large preponderance of students on 
State scholarships, and the openings for more, 
are regarded as practically free. The Manual 
Labor School, situated between the Washing- 
ton and Frederick turnpikes, and having at- 
tached to it a farm of 140 acres, has given in- 
struction the past year to 60 boys, most of 
them orphans. The annual cost, per capita, 
has been about $105. When the pupils re- 
ceive an ordinary rudimentary education, they 
are apprenticed either to farmers or mechanics 
within the boundaries of the State. 
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The aggregate funded and guaranteed debt 
of the city of Baltimore on the 31st of October 
was $27,683,025.47. Of this, $24,399,125.47 
was funded, an increase of $292,400 during 
the year; and $2,990,500 was guaranteed, an 
increase of $625,500 during the year. On 
$15,785,959.22 of this aggregate funded and 
guaranteed debt the city has to pay the in- 
terest by annual Jevy. The receipts of the 
year amounted to $5,509,600.52; disburse- 
ments, $5,549,482.03; excess of payments over 
receipts, $39,881.51. On the 31st of October 
the floating debt was $749,585.29; estimated 
floating debt, January 1, 1872, $759,627.64. 
The taxable basis of 1871 was $210,310,975. 
The amount collected to October 81st, on 
this basis, was $1,834,857.27. A large share 
of the city credit has been loaned to rail- 
roads in exchange for their securities which 
it holds, to the amount of nine millions. The 
commerce and trade of Baltimore are steadily 
increasing. Its imports during the year end- 
ing June 30th amounted to $24,672,871; and its 
domestic and foreign exports, to $15,124,228. 
Only two other cities in the country exhibit 
larger amounts of importations— viz., New 
York and Boston. 

MASON, James Murray, an American Sen- 
ator and diplomatist ; born on Analostan Island, 
Fairfax County, Va., November 3, 1797; died 
at Clarens, near Alexandria, Va., April 28, 1871. 
His early education was obtained in the schools 
of his neighborhood and in Georgetown, D. C., 
and in 1814 he entered the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia, whence he graduated 
with honor in 1818. He studied law at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., and 
in the office of B. W. Leigh, of Richmond, Va., 
and settled in practice at Winchester. He was 
a fair legal practitioner, but it was his ambition 
to distinguish himself in political life, and at 
twenty-eight years of age he was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, and was sub- 
sequently twice reélected to the same body. 
He was also a member of the Virginia Oonsti- 
tutional Convention of 1829. In 1887 he was 
elected a Representative in Congress from his 
district, and at the expiration of his term was 
offered, but declined, a reélection, and returned 
to the practice of his profession. In 1847 he 
was elected by the Virginia Legislature United 
States Senator, to fill the unexpired term of 
Senator Pennybacker, and in 1849 and in 1855 
reélected. His last term would have expired 
in 1863, but he left his seat to take part in the 
southern movement early in 1861, and in the 
summer of that year was expelled from the 
Senate for participation in the secession. 
During his term of fourteen years in the Sen- 
ate he made no great speeches, and was never 
regarded as a brilliant Senator, but he mani- 
fested sound sense, good abilities, and a capacity 
for steady work, which made him a very val- 
uable member. For several sessions he was 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and acquitted himself with credit in that 
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important position. He was disposed to stand 
upon his dignity in his intercourse with Sen- 
ators from other sections and the representa- 
tives of foreign governments; but those who 
knew him best esteemed-him most highly. 
Politically, though nominally a Democrat, he 
was a strict constructionist of the State 
Rights school, and nothing horrified his soul 
so much as any demonstration against slavery, 
or, as he phrased it, ‘Sour Southern institu- 
tions, guaranteed to us by the Constitution.” 
For years he had fought the growing radical- 
ism of Congress; had united with Slidell, Jef- 
ferson Davis, Benjamin, and others, in the vain 
effort to stem the tide; and when at last the 
South was goaded into the secession move- 
ment, he joined it with all the ardor and zeal of 
which his somewhat unimpressible nature was 
capable. His selection, by Jefferson Davis, as 
fellow-commissioner with Mr. Slidell to Eng- 
land and France, would very possibly have 
proved injudicious, but for Captain Wilkes’s 
stupendous blunder, which, by making Slidell 
and Mason martyrs, greatly enhanced their 
importance and dignity abroad. Mr. Slidell 
was undoubtedly far the more astute diploma- 
tist of the two; but, coming to England after 
their surrender by the United States Govern- 
ment, in the réle of a martyr, Mr. Mason’s dig- 
nity and reserve well. became him, and he 
received credit from English statesmen for his 
knowledge, and perhaps somewhat in excess of 
due merit, He was at first treated with great 
attention, especially by those who were hos- 
tile to the Union, but eventually these atten- 
tions fe!l off, and before the close of the war 
Mr. Mason felt himself neglected. After the 
close of the war Mr. Mason came to Canada, 
and remained there nearly three years, under 
the impression that he would be arrested and 
imprisoned if he ventured into the United 
States, an impression which had no foundation 
save in his own mistaken ideas of the im- 
portance of his mission and the great injury he 
had done to the United States Government. 
In 1868, after President Johnson’s second 
proclamation, being assured that he would 
not be molested, he ventured back into 
Virginia, and, as his home in Winchester 
had been laid in ruins by the vicissitudes of 
the war, he purchased a small place near, 
where he lived in quiet and obscurity till his 
decease, — 

MASSACHUSETTS, The year 1871 has 
been a period of general prosperity and im- 
provement in Massachusetts, and the material 
interests of the State were never in a more 
flourishing condition. The total taxable prop- 
erty of the State, on the Ist of May, was 
$1,497,351,686, which indicates an increase 
of $80,000,000 in one year. Of this, $992,- 
008,038 is real estate, and $505,343,653 
personal property. Of the total valuation, 
$971,558,710, or nearly two-thirds, belong to 
oe cities of the State, distributed as fol- 
ows: 


£90 
CITIES. Total. Increase. Decrease 

Boston. ines as $612,663.550 | $28,574,150 | ........ ; 
Cambridge ......... 46,859,800 Bi fOR O00} de's s'alan'e ts « 
Worcester ......;.. 88,141,250 AAQ2- SOO! 05 idee eee 
Charlestown ....... 31,866,660 996,000 | ew ececcces 
Fall River......... 29,141,117 5,528,903 )) s..sceese 
LOWE] i cps chown sock 27,811,353 1,838,865 | .....0000 
Springtield ........ 27,551,970 Ay 6. RRS fo 
YOR WR ves .385,6 e155 9 Oe eee 
New Bedford...... VECO! | awd csshice $35 763 
Salem. hines cereses BO OBA ORD a's os een dele 868,875 
Lawrence........... 18,551,848 639,336 | .....ee8 ; 
Taunton is. caeias eis 4 16,104,86' W108 FIO se eadatee 
Somerville......... 15,775,000 ASE LOOT se facet ar ° 
Chelséaey. 000000024 13,344,940 1,292,740 23 3's «oes 
Haverhill si..)..5.., 875,800 666,150 }'i.\0i<0 thee 
Newburyport....... TOOL STOO: |) i kisie sa ste « 609,490 
Wotaliec. soeses $971,558,710 | $60,706,405 | $1,014,128 


Of the increase, fully three-quarters is to be 
credited to the cities. The total State tax for 
the year was $2,500,000; total town taxes, 
$22,063,946. 

The number of savings-banks in operation 
in the State is 160, which have had, during the 
year, 560,890 depositors, and deposits amount- 
ing, in the aggregate, to $163,535,948. The in- 
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crease of depositors over the previous year 
was 82,093, and of deposits $27,790,845. 
There were 197 insurance companies doing 
business in the State, of which 98 were home 
companies, 94 were chartered in other States, 
and five belong to Great Britain. The out- 
standing risks held by all the companies at 
the close of 1870 amounted to $6,760,823, 925, 
nearly $850,000,000 more than at the close of 
1869. Of the aggregate amount the Massa- 
chusetts companies held upward of. $800,000,- 
000, an increase of $65,000,000 over 1869; the 
other companies represented holding $726,- 
000,000 in excess of the previous year. The 
total amount of risks written during the year 
1870 was $9,288,113,320, or nine per cent. in 
excess of 1869; the home companies writing 
nearly $660,000,000, an increase of $23,000,- 
000. The aggregate premium receipts on the 
business were $67,644,000, of which $55,204,- 
000 accrued on risks written in the United 
States, and $3,783,000 on risks written in 
Massachusetts, the home companies receiving 
upward of $8,000,000 of the whole amount, 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
RPSL LATION, Assessed value of - Taxation, not 
COUNTIES. property, national. 
Aggregate. White Colored, Native. Foreign, 
Barnstable.........0..++- 32,774 82,310 925 1,849 $14,871,480 $270,087 
Berkshire..........-.-04+ 64,827 427 1,322 49,692 15,135 87,128,919 460.673 
PRISON 2s cststte Saket eas 02,886 100,777 2,067 "9,574 23,312 80,425,79 1,416,898 
BMIAG Lai ie sa see web bia a le 3,787 3,541 246 3,682 105 9 44.1 
ESOS co unnatns drendamenaen 200,843 199,800 1,038 157,065 43,778 135,230,821 2,287,845 
Prankling. soo es. Baise 82,635 82,543 91 29,041 3,594 14,846, 322,801 
Hampden ...........05- 78,409 77,580 813 57,616 20,793 51,338,673 839,452 
Hampshire ........00.s«5 888 44,036 351 35,5 8,824 298, 430,223 
Middlesex .............. | 274/353 272.594 1,749 203,361 | 70,992 225,802,314 8,365,697 
Nantucket: Make T, 4,125 4,038 3, 203 1,977,018 43,038 
IORTON. 15 oie eich iy ol eas 89,443 89,068 853 0,033 19,410 80,475,030 1,826,946 
PURISONUN © = vscssacocaceces 65,865 64,834 58,680 6,685 31,811,883 593,605 
SHMOM Sissi oss deloe et 4 nets 270,802 267,048 8,735 178,514 92,288 597,630,891 8,669,808 
Worcester ......./.000-5 192,716 191,550 4,186 146,365 46,351 117,063,100 1,969,955 
Total for State ....} 1,457,351 1,443,156 13,947 1,104,032 353,319 | $1,591,983,112 $24,922,900 
Included in the census are 87 Chinese, 10 Brought forward........ secccecescsses $20,148,048 60 
Japanese, and 151 Indians. The total assessed During the year, additions were 
value of property includes personal property made by new issues of scrip, viz. : 
to the amount of $174,855,736, not distributed For Troy & Greenfield Rail- 
among counties, The total taxation includes Far the aioe bee a ce 00 
the sum of $2,881,718, not distributed among ~ Fond Loan................. 944 00 
counties. The true value of property was $2,- ———— 4,452,316 00 
182,148, 741. The public debt, county, town, Making the total................ aiaase $29,630,364 00 
city, ete., amounted to $40,940,657. The ag- Of the unfunded liabilities, balance re- . 
gregate value of farm-products, including bet- maining.. coe sa were seosecevece seseseeees 60,000 00 
terments and additions to stock, was $32, 1 92,- Making the total present liabilities, exclu- 
878; 806,659 pounds of wool were raised ; sive of small unpaid balances........ ++ $29,690,364 00 


97,724 persons, ten years old and over, cannot 
write, of whom 37,075 are males, and 60,649 
females. Of those, twenty-one years old and 
over, who cannot write, 30,920 are white males, 
The financial condition of the State is per- 
fectly sound and quite satisfactory. Its debts 
and liabilities, and the changes made therein 
during the year, are shown in the following 
schedule ; 
Of the funded liabilities outstanding Jan- 


uary 1, 1870, amounting t0,....ss...-+00+ $27.128,.164 00 
There have been liquidated ......... boeeege 1,950,116 00 


Balance remaining:....ssssseeeeeeeee $25,178,048 00 


Represented under their summary classifica- 
tion, the following exhibit appears: 
PRESENT FUNDED DEBT, 


Railroad loans.............. $12,124,476 00 
Wari toanks.. iO. ise vdawess «+» 16,434,880 00 
Ordinary loans............- 1,071,000 00 
———-— $29,680,364 Ov 
PRESENT UNFUNDED DEBT. 
Loan to W. & F. Shanly (conditional)..... 60,000 00 


Total funded and unfunded debt........ $29,690,364 60- 


Of the funded debt, about $12,000,000 con- 
sists of railroad loans, about $16,000,000 of 
war loans, and the remainder of loans for or- 
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dinary purposes. The railroad loans are—the 
Troy & Greenfield Railroad, and Hoosac Tun- 
nel loan, amounting to $8,125,452; the Boston, 
Hartford & Erie, $3,599,024; and the Nor- 
wich & Worcester, $400,000. The redemp- 
tion of the two last mentioned is fully pro- 
vided for by appropriate sinking funds; the 
first is secured only by the franchise of the 
property and a sinking fund of about $700,000. 
All the sinking funds of the State amount to 
about $13,000,000. The war-debt, amounting 
to $16,434,888, matures at various periods up 
to 1894, only $3,400,000, falling due in the 
present decade... The revenue of the year 
amounted to $6,614,634.92, and the expenses 
to $6,663,839.06. The estimated expenditures 
for 1872 are $4,384,213.54, and the revenue 
$2,392,725, leaving $1,991,488.54 to be pro- 
vided for. 

The aggregate expenditures on behalf of 
public schools in the State during the year 
were $3,272,335, exclusive of $1,712,073 ex- 
pended for erecting new buildings. Of 278,- 
249 children in the State between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, 273,661 were enrolled in 
the public schools, The expense to the public 
of each child in the schools was $11.75. The 
Agricultural College, at Amherst, has been es- 
tablished on a firm basis, and the other insti- 
tutions of higher education are all in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

The charitable and reformatory institutions 
of the State are also in a very promising con- 
dition. In the State Lunatic Hospital, at 
Taunton, there have been 762 persons under 
treatment, the new patients admitted during 
the year numbering 388, and those discharged 
380. The number remaining at the end of 
the year was 382, of whom 203 were males 
and 179 females. The annual cost of each 
patient was over $201. The assets of the in- 
stitution amount to $275,049.39; the receipts 
of the year were $79,414.74, and the payments 
$79,833.78. The liabilities of the hospital 
are $8,338.24, while there are debts due it 
- amounting to $17,476.72. 

At the Almshouse, at Tewksbury, 2,215 have 
been supported during the year, the average 
weekly number being 749. In the insane de- 
partment 961 have been admitted, and 666 dis- 
charged. The value of the property of the 
institution is $263,121.76; the cost of support- 
ing it during the year was $70,509.77, or $1.81 
per week for each inmate. A new hospital has 
been in course of construction during the year. 

Yn the Almshouse, at Bridgewater, there 
have been 373 paupers, of whom 229 were 
discharged, leaving 85 at the end of the year, 
The number of prisoners in the workhouse 
department was 587, of whom 275 were dis- 
charged before the end of the year. The ay- 
erage number of inmates in the institution 
each week was 393, and the cost of their sup- 
port was $1.86 each per week. The assets of 
the establishment are $207,308.35; total cur- 
rent expenses for the year $37,926.80. 
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The Almshouse and Primary School, at 
Monson, has received 567 children, the average 
attendance being 309. The expenses of the 
year were $61,253.50. 

There were 472 boys received at the Reform 
School, at Westboro, of whom 72 were taken 
away on trial, 83 on probation, 28 were ap- 
prenticed, and two transferred to the school- 
ship, leaving 272 at the end ofthe year. At 
the Industrial School for Girls, in Lancaster, 
543 girls have been received since 1861, of 
whom 148 remain. Of the other 400, 20 have 
died, 50 are leading vicious lives, while 260 
maintain themselves honestly and respectably. 

The annual session of the Legislature be. 
gan on the 4th of January, and closed on the 
26th of May. During that period 399 acts 
and 95 joint resolutions passed and received 
the sanction of the Governor, and two bills of 
no general importance were vetoed. All at- 
tempts to obtain expressions of opinion on 
national affairs failed. Two néw towns were 
created, Ayer being made up from portions of 
Groton and Shirley, and Maynard being formed 
in like manner from portions of Stow and 
Sudbury.. The name of North Chelsea was 
changed to Revere, and Somerville and Glou- 
cester were incorporated as cities. Several 
attempts were made to secure amendments to 
the constitution, but all of them failed. In 
the first place, the advocates of female suffrage 
appealed to have the word male stricken from 
the clause relating to the electoral franchise. 
A patient hearing was given to the advocates 
and opponents of the change by the proper 
committee, and two reports were made, that of - 
the majority giving the petitioners leave to 
withdraw, and that of the minority favoring 
the amendment. In the House, there was an 
equal division on the question, and the amend- 
ment was defeated by the casting vote of the 
Speaker. It was also proposed to remove the 
restriction which requires an ability to read 
and write as a qualification for the exercise 
of the right of suffrage, but the proposition 
was defeated. Finally a bill was brought in, 
and discussed at some length, providing for a 
convention for a general revision of the con- 
stitution, but the House, after passing it through 
one stage, threw it out. 

The question of restraining the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors did not occupy so much at- 
tention as usual, and the only important change 
made in the law was one prohibiting the sale 
of malt liquors unless it were permitted in the 
different towns by a vote of the people. As 
the law stood before, the sale of these liquors 
was allowed, unless prohibited in the different 
towns by a popular vote. The State constab- 
ulary system was completely overhauled. In 
the first place, a thorough investigation into its 
workings was instituted, during which there 
was considerable difficulty with contumacious 
witnesses. In one instance, General Henry 
Emory, of Lowell, refused to give evidence, on 
the ground that it tended to criminate himself, 
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and was sentenced to twenty-five days’ impris- 
onment for contempt. The matter was referred 
to the Supreme Court, which decided that Gen- 
eral Emory was in the right. The investiga- 
tion showed that there had been many abuses 
of power on the part of the State police, and 
a bill was brought in for reorganizing the sys- 
tem. This bill, which was passed after con- 
siderable discussion, provided for a board of 
three commissioners, who were made respon- 
sible for the doings of the chief of the con- 
stabulary force. This chief is appointed by 
the commissioners, as are also the 70 men con- 
stituting the body of the force. It was strongly 
argued by some of the opponents of the bill 
that the force was entirely inadequate for the 
enforcement of the liquor law, but the num- 
ber was not increased. 

An attempt was made to secure the pas- 
sage of a bill limiting a working-day to ten 
hours, but it failed. Several propositions were 
also made to modify the divorce laws of the 
State, but none of them met with much coun- 
tenance. 

A good many bills were before the Legisla- 
ture, which related to railroads, but none of 
much importance became laws. One act which 
passed permits railroad companies to run cer- 
tain trains at reduced rates of fare for the 
benefit of Jaboring-peopie, and to issue tickets 
for those trains, which should be good for no 
others. There was also a bill passed authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a railroad police. A 
carefully-prepared bill, permitting the con- 
struction of narrow-gauge railroads, was in- 
troduced and supported by strong arguments, 
but failed to pass.. Several new railroads were 
chartered, but most of them were short con- 
necting lines. A general law was passed reg- 
ulating the whole subject of chartering, locat- 
ing, and operating horse-railroads, 

A law was passed subjecting insurance com- 
panies to a rigid examination at their own ex- 
pense, and giving the commissioner absolute 
power to refuse or revoke licenses for doing 
‘business in the State. 

Among the appropriations for educational 
purposes was one of $50,000 to the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, and 
one of $60,000 for a new Normal School, at 
Worcester. <A proposition to secure to Boston 
a better system of parks and enlarged terri- 
tory for public purposes was defeated in the 
House, after having passed the Senate. A prop- 
osition to permit the opening of public libra- 
ries on Sunday was also defeated. 

Two women, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of 
South Boston, and Mrs. Stevens, of Cambridge, 
were appointed justices of the peace by Gov- 
ernor Claflin in the early part of the year, but 
the Executive Council refused to sanction the 
appointment, and the question of its validity 
was referred to the Supreme Court. The 
judges of that tribunal decided as follows: 


By the oonstitution of the Commonwealth the 
office of justice of the peace is a judicial office, and 
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must be exercised by the officer in person, and a wom- 
an, whether married or unmarried, cannot be ap- 
pointed to such an office. The law of Massachusetts 
at the time of the adoption of the constitution, the 
whole frame and purport of the instrument itself, 
and the universal understanding and unbroken prac- 
tical construction for the greater part of a century 
afterward, all support this conclusion, and are incon- 
sistent with any other. It follows that, if a woman 
should be formally appointed and commissioned as 
a justice of the peace, she would have no constitu- 
tional or legal authority to exercise any of the func- 
tions appertaining to that office. 

The political canvass of the year was unu- 
sually animated, owing to the vigorous efforts 
of General Benjamin F. Butler, of Lowell, to 
secure the nomination of the Republican party 
for the office of Governor. He announced 
himself as a competitor for that honor, early 
in the season, and skilfully organized the force 
of his supporters throughout the State for the 
purpose of securing delegates to the conven- 
tion pledged to support his claim, visiting all 
the principal towns and cities himself to use 
his personal influence, and set forth the objects 
for which he sought the position of Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the Commonwealth. There were 
several other persons who aspired to that 
place,-each of whom had a strong following 
in the party. Chief among these were Alex- 
ander H. Rice, of Boston, Harvey Jewell, 
of Boston, Dr. George B. Loring, of Salem, 
and W. B. Washburn, of Greenfield. Mr. 
Jewell withdrew his name before the conven- 
tion was held, and Dr. Loring and Mr. Rice 
followed his example on the day of the conven- 
tion, which took place at Springfield, on the 
27th of September. The occasion was one of 
unwonted excitement, and the leading men 
of the Republican party of the State were 
among the delegates. There were several con- 
testing delegations whose claims had to be de- 
termined, and a number of speeches of con- 
siderable length were made. Finally, at a late 
hour in the evening, the opponents of General 
Butler united on the name of William B. Wash- 
burn, of Greenfield, and nominated him by a vote 
of 648 out of a total of 1,116, Butler receiving 
464. Notwithstanding the withdrawal of the 
other candidates, 8 votes were cast for Loring, 
and one for Rice. After the result of the bal- 
lot had been declared, a motion to make the 
nomination of Mr. Washburn unanimous was 
carried with few dissenting voices, and General 
Butler bowed to the will of the convention in 
a graceful speech. Joseph Tucker was nomi- 
nated for Lieutenant-Governor; Charles R. 
Train, Attorney-General; Oliver Warner, Sec- 
retary of State; Charles Endicott, Auditor; 
and Charles Adams, Receiver-General. The 
platform, which was adopted by a strong ma- 
jority, was as follows: 

Whereas, The Republican party needs no “‘ new de- 
parture,” but only a strict adherence to those prin- 


ciples that have preserved the ieoees secured free~ 


dom and equality before the law to all classes, and 
diminished the burdens of the people by an honest 
and economical administration of the Government: 
therefore— : 
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Resolval, That the Republicans of Massachusetts 
renewedly give their adherence to tke great princi- 
ples that have guided the national Republican party, 
and pledge to it their undivided ppport in enforcing 
all the laws for the protection of life and liberty in 
every part of our land; in the honest payment of our 
national debt; in reducing taxation, and in such re- 
form of the civil service as shall secure efficiency 
and honesty in every department of the Govern- 


ment. 

. Resolved, That the present national Administration, 
by the large reduction of the national debt and in- 
terest upon the public bonds, so that the national 
credit has been restored and the burdens of taxation 
diminished, by its successful adjustment of the con- 
troversy with Great Britain, and by its vigorous and 
successful action in feerping the political rights of 
the people, is entitled to our hearty commendation, 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts has been and is the party of progress and re- 
form, that its great mission has been to blot out all 
class distinction on American soil, that it knows no 
class to be favored, and will permit none to be op- 
pressed, but, regarding all citizens of the State as 
equals before the law, it seeks to secure for them the 
blessings of free education and protection in every 
field of honest industry ; and the position of Massa- 
chusetts in its credit at home and abroad, and in its 
rank among the most forward States of the world in 
all that makes a powerful and happy Commonwealth, 
is the best proof of the wisdom and success of the 
evap and past Republican adminstration of the 

tate government. 

esolved, That the long-continued depression of 
American shipping interests should receive the im- 
mediate and careful consideration of Congress, and 
that such changes in our revenue and navigation 
laws as will tend to restore the business of ship-build- 
ing and ship-owning to a condition of healthful 
prosperity should be made without loss of time. 

Resolved, That the oma party of Massachu- 
setts is mindful of its obligations to the loyal women 
of America for their patriotic devotion to the cause 
of freedom; that we rejoice in tlie late action of State 
ne ge in recognizing the fitness of women for 
public trust, and that, in view of the great favor 
which the movement has received from many of the 
Republican party, the subject of suffrage for women 
is a question that deserves the most careful-and re- 
spectful consideration. 

Resolved, That the Republican party will do its 
best to elevate the condition of the wages-receiving 
portion of its citizens, by a full, searching inquiry into 
the facts bearing upon their condition, and by such 
legislation as that inquiry shall show to be for their 
advantage, having respect to the judgment of the 
laborers of the Commonwealth themselves as to what 
measures shall be best adapted to their wants. 


The Democratic Convention had been held 
at Springfield ‘on the 14th of September, and 
had nominated the following ticket: For Gov- 
ernor, John Quincy Adams, of Quincy; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, Samuel O. Lamb, of 
Greenfield; for Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, Luther Stephenson, Jr., of Hingham; 
for Treasurer and Receiver-General, Levi Hey- 
wood, of Gardner; for Auditor of Accounts, 
Phineas Allen, of Pittsfield; for Attorney- 
General, William Wirt Warren, of Brighton. 
The following platform was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of Massachu- 
setts declares its unaltered devotion to the principles 
of government embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States, and demands an administration which 
shall faithfully observe and fairly construe its pro- 
visions, to the end that the power of peace and war, 
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the freedom of elections, and the personal liberty of 
the citizens, be no longer subject to the discretion of 
one man, 

Resolved, That, as a scrupulous respect for the in- 
dependence of the three codrdinate departments of 
the Government of the United States is essential to 
republican liberty, we therefore denounce the in- 
timidation of the Supreme Court by Congress, and 
the packing of the Supreme bench by the President, 
with the view to legalize repudiation, as equally cal- 
culated to defeat the end that the Government should 
be one of laws and not of men. 

Resolved, That the welfare and happiness of the 
people is the end, and the elevation of the purest 
and ablest men to office the means, of good govern- 
ment; we, therefore, demand that the policy which 
has Snieieg misery; hatred, and corruption, dis- 
pensed by the most unworthy classes of the com- 
munity, upon ten States, be abandoned, and that 
free amnesty and equal rights be assured to all, as 
the only means of retaining good government and 
tranquillity in the States lately in rebellion. 

Resolved, That, the recent amendments of the Fed- 
eral Constitution having been acquiesced in by the 
country as a final and absolute settlement of the is- 
sues growing out of our civil war, the Democratic 
party accepts them in that spirit and dismisses them 
altogether from political controversy ; pledging it- 
self to maintain in good faith the Constitution in all 
its parts and in all its provisions. 

on lved, That, as the rights of the States secured 
by the tenth article of amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which says, ‘t‘ The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people,’’ con- 
stitute the only effectual safeguard against the late 
development toward a consolidated empire; we 
therefore, protest against the persistent invasion of 
local self-government by Congress, and ask that the 
Constitution be strictly construed in the interest of 
the rights reserved to the States, as well as of those 
delegated to the General Government. 

Resolved, That the tariff upon imports disturbs the 
natural distribution of the rewards of labor by tak- 
ing a share of wages to swell the profits of capital ; 
we, therefore, urge reform in taxation which shall - 
restore the equitable relations of wages, release trade 
from its shackles, restore our wasted industries, and 
lay the burden of government upon each in propor- 
tion to his strength; and, as one important means to 
this end, we demand a tariff for revenue only, not for 
the protection of monopolies, but for the protection 
of the people. 

Resolved, In the language adopted by the last 
Democratic State Convention, that ‘‘the labor of 
the country, weak, by its necessities, in its defences 
against the cupidity of capitalists, and in its ability 
to compel a recognition of its just rights papectally 
needs the protection of just, equal, and adequate 
laws,’’ and *‘ that the present hig cost of living and 
consequent inadequacy of wages to provide sufficient 
means of support for our poor people, are mainly due 
to the unjust currency system, the arbitrary and ex- 
cessive taxation, and the great monopolies which 
have been inflicted upon us by the Republican 

arty. : 

Resolved, That all taxation being just so much 
taken from each man’s means of happiness, the 
closest economy is a paramount duty in those who 
administer the Government, and we charge the pres- 
ent administration of our State with an unnecessary 
outlay exceeding one quarter of a million of dollars 
yearly, which, added to the enormous imposts of the 
General. Government, has made Massachusetts, in 
the words of Mr. Commissioner Wells, *‘ take pre- 
eedence over all the governments and communities 
in the civilized world in respect to the extent and 
weight of its taxation.” 

Stesolved, That we condemn the prohibitory law as 
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an odious interference with personal liberty, the pro- 
lifie parent of hypocrisy, corruption, and crime, and 
an affront to public decency in the surrender of all 
attempt to enforce the law upon wealth or political 
influence, and with its attendant satellite, the State 
constabulary, an invasion of municipal rights and a 
degradation of the ordinary and appropriate meas 
for the enforcement of the laws, 

Sesolved, That the relations of the railroad corpora- 
tions of the Commonwealth to the public ought to be 
revised, that a new, direct, and immediate influence 
may be exercised by the community over its means 
of internal communication; that franchises, in the 
nature of monopolies granted to subserve the gen- 
eral convenience and prosperity, shall not be held 
oe rofit ser 

esolved, That in the candidates put in nomination 
by this convention we present for the ‘suffrages of 
the people the names of eminent citizens in whose 
signal ability and integrity the public safely confide 
for an honest, and dapable administration of the gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth. 


There was a convention of the advocates of 
‘Labor Reform” at South Framingham on the 
4th of October, at which nominations for State 
officers were made, a State Central Committee 
chosen, and a platform adopted. The nomina- 
tions were: For Governor, E. M. Chamberlin, 
of Boston; for Lieutenant-Governor, Allen 
Dean, of Westfield; for Secretary of State, H. 
B. Maglathlan, of Duxbury; for Treasurer, 
Henry T. Delano, of Charlestown; for Attor- 
ney-General, George L. Ruffin, of Boston; for 
Auditor, Geo. P. Johnson, of Lynn. The plat- 
form was as follows: 


We affirm as a fundamental principle that labor, 
the creator of wealth, is entitled to all it creates, 
Affirming this, we avow ourselves willing to accept 
the final results of the operation of a principle so 
radical, such as the byarkirce ot the whole profit- 
making system; the extinction of all monopolies ; 
the abolition of privileged classes, in extended rather 
than a restricted franchise; universal education and 
fraternity; perfect freedom of exchange, and, the 
best and grandest of all, the final obliteration of that 
foul stigma upon our so-called Christian civilization 
—‘‘the poverty of the masses,” 

Holding principles’ radical as these, and bearing 
before our mind an ideal condition so noble, we are 
still aware that our goal cannot be reached at a single 
leap. We take into account the ignorance, selfish- 
ness, prejudice, corruption, and demoralization of 
the leaders of the people themselves, but still we 
demand that some steps shall be taken in this direc- 
tion: therefore— 

Ltesolued, That we declare war with the wages 
system, which demoralizes alike the hirer and the 
hired, cheats both and enslaves the working-man: 
war with the present system of finance, which robs 
labor and gorges capital ; makes the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, and turns a republic into an aristoc- 


racy of capital: war with these lavish grants of the . 


public lands to speculating companies—and, when- 
ever in power, we pledge ourselves to use every just 
and legal means to recover all such grants hereafter 
made: war with the system of enriching capitalists 
by the creation and increase of public interest-bear- 
ing debts. 
ftesolved, That we demand that every facility and 
all encouragement shall be given by law to codpera- 
tion in all branches of industry and trade, and that 
the same aid be given to the codperative effort that 
has heretofore been given to railroad and other 
enterprises. We recommend a ten-hour day for fac- 
tory-work as the first step, and that eight hours be 
the peorsewdey of all persons employed at the pub- 
Tie expense. e demand that, whenever women are 
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employed at the public expense, and do the same 
kind and the same amount of work as men perform, 
they shall receive the same wages. We demand that 
all public debts be paid at once, in accordance with 
the tenure of the contract, and that no more debts 
be created. Viewing the contract importation of 
coolies as only another form of the slave-trade, we 
demand that contracts made relative thereto be void 
in this country, and that no publie ship and nc 
steamship which receives public subsidy shall aid in 
such importation, : 


On the same day, October 4th, a convention 
assembled at Boston in the interest of a strict 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
An attempt to complicate its proceedings with 
the question of female suffrage failed. A full 
ticket was nominated, with Judge Robert C. 
Pitman, of New Bedford, at its head for Goy- 
ernor. <A platform and.address to the people 
were adopted, the material portions of the 
former being as follows: 


As intemperance wastes the resources of the in- 


dividual and the community, diminishes production 
and productive capacity, pauperizes its victims, en-~ 
dangers the public health, is the chief occasion of 
crime, deteriorates physically, intellectually, and 
morally the human stock, and endangers with espe- 
cial peril the success of our republican institutions, 
it is, above all other evils, the enemy of the Com- 
monwealth, and its suppression is an imperative 
political necessity. 

We rejoice in the steady growth and conviction in 
the public mind that the only possible remedy for 
extirpating the traflic in intoxicating beverages is b 
prohibitory laws rigidly and impartially enforced. 
Lhe torr for license has ceased even to interest the 
people. The only struggle is between entire prohibi- 
tion and free rum. 

The leading political party of this State having 
refused to put prohibition into its platform, and hay- 
ing nominated upon its ticket men active in defend- 
ing and Propagating extreme anti-prohibitory views, 
it is unworthy of the further support of true temper- 
ance men} and we therefore call upon all such to 
join the only party that can advance to victory the 
cause they love. 

The beer law is the offspring of a corrupt competi- 


tion for the liquor-vote; it is a fraud, a deception, _ 


a cheat, a disgrace and a disaster, and should be 
blotted from the statutes of the Commonwealth. 

As a large proportion of the expenses of our State 
government is for the relief of pauperism and for 
the prevention, detection, and punishment of crime, 
and as there can be no material reduction of these ex- 
penses while their most fertile source exists, and as 


the liquor-traftic preys upon all other business by de-: 


stroying the purchasing power of consumers, thereby 


decreasing the demand for labor, therefore we com-. 


mend the Prohibitory puty to the laboring-men as 
their truest friend, and ask their assistance in this 
reform, as being particularly in their interest. 


Since woman is the greatest sufferer by the preva- _ 


lence of drinking, she should be the greatest aleve 
in its extirpation. We therefore ask her to employ 
every right she now possesses and may possess to 
assist in this reform, being assured that only by her 
assistance can we entirely abolish this crime against 
society, humanity, and God. 


The election took place on the 8th of No- 
vember, and resulted in the triumph of the Re- 
publican ticket. . 
was 136,793, of which Mr. Washburn received 
75,129, Mr. Adams, 47,725; Mr. Chamberlin, 
6,848; Mr. Pitman, 6,598, and General Butler 
157, while 886 were for various other persons. 


The total vote for Governor — 
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MAY, SAMUEL J. 


Mr. Washburn’s majority over all competitors 
was 13,465, and over the Democratic nominee, 
27,404. 

MAY, Rev. Samvuet Josern, an American 
clergyman, reformer, and philanthropist, born 
in Boston, in 1798; died in Syracuse, N. Y., 
July 1, 1871. He received his early education 
in the Boston schools, entered Harvard Col- 
lege at fifteen years of age, and graduated in 
1817; studied divinity in the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School, and in 1822 settled as a Unitarian 
minister at Brooklyn, Conn. He early became 
interested in the antislavery cause, and, leav- 
ing his pastorate in 1829 or 1830, entered upon 
active efforts for its promotion. In 1830, 
he was mobbed in Syracuse and burnt in 
effigy for advocating the doctrine of imme- 
diate emancipation, and for several years sub- 
sequently his life was often in danger from the 
persons who dogged his steps and stirred up 
“lewd fellows of the baser sort’? to attack 
him whenever he addressed public audiences. 
Yet no kinder, gentler soul ever advocated 
any measure of public reform. His love and 
pity for those excited persons were very 
touching, and in time, though it took long 
years, he came to be loved and esteemed by 
the entire community as few men ever have 
been. He was one of the earliest members 
of the New-England Antislavery Society, 
formed in 1832, the first association ever or- 
ganized in this country upon the principle of 
immediate, in distinction from gradual, eman- 
cipation. When Prudence Crandall, a Quaker, 
was persecuted and proscribed for admitting 
colored girls to her school for young ladies at 
Oanterbury, Conn., in 1833, Mr. May was her 
devoted and chivalrous defender. The late 
Arthur Tappan, then a prosperous merchant 
of New York, supplied him with the money 
necessary for the prosecution of this war with 
the spirit of caste, which at that time domi- 
nated at the North scarcely less than at the 
South. He was a member of the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1833 which formed the Ameri- 
can Antislavery Society, and his name is 
among those appended to the noted “ Dec- 
laration of Sentiments,” penned by Garrison, 
and then adopted. Soon afterward, he left 
the pulpit to become the General Agent of the 
Massachusetts Antislayery Society—a place 
for which, by the singular union of. gentleness 
with courage that was ever the most distin- 
guished trait of his character, he was pre- 


_ eminently fitted. A few years afterward he 


accepted a call to the pastorate of the Unita- 
rian Church in South Scituate, Mass. In or 
about 1842, at the earnest solicitation of 
Horace Mann, he again left the pulpit, to take 
charge of the Girls’ Normal School at Lexing- 
ton, As a teacher he was very successful, 
winning the esteem and confidence of his 
pupils, and awakening in them the high aspi- 
rations which are the surest defence against 
youthful frivolity and temptation. In 1845 he 
again returned to the pulpit, accepting a call 
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to the pastorate of the Unitarian Society in 
Syracuse. There the remainder of his life was 
passed, and he was identified with every move- 
ment for the moral, intellectual, and social 
improvement of the people, and came to bo 
regarded as the leading spirit in every measure 
of benevolence. In all matters of education 
he was very active, and to him, as much as to 
any man in Syracuse, it is due that its public 
schools are so successful and maintain so high 
a character. He welcomed the establishment 
of the Asylum for the Instruction of Idiotic 
Children there, in an address of great elo- 
quence and pathos. In 1868, having reached 
his seventieth year, he resigned his pastorate, 
but busied himself with missionary labors till 
his death. He had published several occa- 
sional sermons, addresses, essays, etc., and in 
1868 a volume entitled ‘“ Recollections of the 
Antislavery Conflict.” 

MoPHAIL, Rev. Grorcze Wirson, D. D., 
LL. D., an American clergyman and teacher, 
born in Virginia about 1815; died at Davidson 
College, N. O., June 28,1871. He was edu- 
cated at Yale College, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1835, studied theology at Princeton, 
and in 1840 was ordained pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church in Fredericksburg, Va. After 
several years in the pastorate he was called to 
the presidency of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. The college was then struggling for ex- 
istence, and, while Dr. McPhail did all that 
could be done to increase its efficiency and 
enlarge its endowments, he was compelled 
eventually to relinquish the effort, and con- 
nected himself for some years with Rev. Dr. 
Saunders’s Presbyterian Institute in West Phil- 
adelphia. His sympathies drew him south- 
ward at the commencement of the war, and 
after various experiences he was called to the 
presidency of Davidson College, N. C., about 
1866. He received the degree of D. D. from 
Jefferson College, Pa.,in 1857, and that of 
LL.D. from the University of Mississippi in 
1868. He was aman of decided ability and 
of high mental culture, unassuming in man- 
ners, a true gentleman and a true friend. 

MELVILL, Rev. Henry, B. D., Canon of St. 
Paul’s, an eminent English clergyman and pul- 
pit orator, born at Pendennis Castle, Septem- 
ber 14, 1798; died in London, February 9, 
1871. His father was a captain in the Royal 
Army, and Lieutenant-Governor for some years 
of Pendennis Castle, The son was educated 
at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B. A. in 1821, as second wrangler 
and first Smith’s prizeman, and soon after be- 
came a Fellow and tutor. From 1829 to 1843 
he was minister of Camden Chapel, Camber- 
well, London; was appointed Principal of East 
India College, Haileybury, in 1848, which of- 
fice he held until 1858 or 1859, and by the late 
Duke of Wellington chaplain to the Tower of 
London in 1846, and incumbent of the church 
within its precincts; soon after (probably in 
1848) he was elected to the Golden Lecture- 
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ship at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, which he re- 
signed in 1856, on becoming a canon of St. 
Paul’s. He was appointed Rector of Barnes and 
rural dean in 1863, and ten years earlier was 
made one of the Queen’s chaplains. His prin- 
cipal published works were “Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge in 1836-37 
and 1839” (1845); ‘‘Sermons Preached on 
Public Occasions” (1846); numerous other 
volumes of sermons, many of them published 
without his consent; ‘‘The Golden Lectures at 
Lothbury ” (1850 to 1856), 7 vols.; ‘‘ Thoughts 
for the Season,’? Lenten Discourses (1851) ; 
’ “ Selections from Lectures at St. Margaret’s” 
(1853); “ Voices of the Year: Readings for 
the Sundays and Holidays through the Year” 
(1856), 2 vols.; ‘Golden Counsels: Persua- 
sives to a Christian Life” (1857); and other 
works. His sermons have been several times 
republished in this country. The edition first 
published in 1847-48, edited with an intro- 
duction by Rt. Rey. O. P. McIlvaine, in two 
large 8vo vols., contains sixty-eight sermons. 
No other clergyman of the English Church, 
during the present century, has had the repu- 
tation for eloquence and rhetorical finish in his 
discourses which Mr. Melvill retained to the 
last. His sermons were very carefully and 
elaborately written, and delivered with great 
earnestness and fervor. If there was fault 
anywhere, it was in the superabundance of his 
imagery, and the more than Oriental wealth 
of his style. 

MENSDORF-POUILLY, Count Arexan- 
DRE von, a field-marshal and _ultra-conserva- 
tive statesman of Austria, born in 1812, died 
at Prague, February 15, 1872. He was own 
cousin to the Queen of England, his mother 
being a sister of the Duchess of Kent. He en- 
tered the Austrian Army at sixteen. years of 
age, and served first in the infantry, next in 
the Uhlans, and finally in the Hussar regi- 
ments. In 1848 he was only a major, but the 
next year at the battle of Comorn won his 
promotion to a coloneley and the Cross of the 
Order of Maria Theresa. In 1850 he was 
made a general of brigade, and sent on a dip- 
lomatic mission, in regard to the Schleswig- 
Holstein difficulty, to London, and afterward 
made ambassador to St. Petersburg. He sub- 
sequently obtained the military command of 
the Banat; and when the Emperor Francis 
Joseph established, by the decree of October, 
1851, the Servian Waywodeship, General Mens- 
dorf-Pouilly was appointed to its command as 
Imperial Commissioner. In 1859 he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant field-marshal, and took 
a distinguished part in the campaign of Italy. 
After this war he was made Governor and 
military commandant of Galicia, and in Octo- 
ber, 1864, appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
In June, 1865, he became president of the Cab- 
inet, or, as one should say, premier. His 
course was intensely, strongly conservative, 
and his administration had greatly embar- 
rassed the Austrian Empire. He was earnest 
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in advocating the disastrous war between Aus- 
tria and Prussia in 1866, and, after the Aus- 
trian defeat, was compelled to resign his 
position. in the Cabinet to his able but stern 
antagonist, the progressive Von Beust. Re- 
taining his seat in the House of Lords, he op- 
posed with all his vigor every liberal measure, 
and indeed every measure proposed by Von 
Beust. After four years of this continued 
struggle, he died suddenly, at Prague, retain- 
ing till his last hours his hostility to the lib- 
eral premier, and his intense conservatism. 
MERCADANTE, Saverta, an Italian musi- 
cal composer, born at Altamura, Italy, in 1798; 
died at Florence, January 3, 1871. His career 
was one of alternate failure and success. At 
twelve years of age he entered the Musical 
College of St. Sebastian, at Naples, and made 
rapid progress in his musical studies. He had 
become so skilful a player on the violin and 
the flute that he was made chief of the or- 
chestra before he was eighteen years old, Af- 
ter two or three years the new musical direc- 
tor, Signor Zingarelli, removed him, and he at 
once devoted himself to musical composition 
as a means of support. His first opera, ‘‘ The 
Apotheosis of Hercules,” and an opera-bouffe, 
which he composed the same year, had a mod- 
erate success, and ‘ Anacreon at Samos,” which 
was played at the Theatre of San Carlo, Na- 
ples, the following year, was triumphantly 
successful, and opened the way to subsequent 
good fortune. But Mercadante composed too 
hastily and with too much reference to imme- 
diate pecuniary results to meet with uniform 
approbation. His fourth and fifth operas ob- 
tained a moderately good reception; his ‘‘ Marie 
Stuart” failed entirely at Bologna; while at 
Milan his “Eliza and Claudius” (which is 
really his best work) was so extravagantly 
praised that he was regarded as another Ros- 
sini. After this he encountered a succession 
of reverses; at Venice, Mantua, Milan, Turin, 
and Vienna, his failures were signal; only 
Naples and Cadiz stood by him. In 1836, after 
he had partially recovered his reputation, he 
came to Paris, and there, though his first 
opera, ‘‘The Brigands” (spite of the efforts 
of Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini, and Madame 
Grisi, to sustain it), was a complete failure, 
his second, “‘ The Two Illustrious Rivals,” was 
a most brilliant success. His subsequent ca- 
reer at Paris was hardly in keeping with this 
great triumph. In 1838 he had been made 
master of the Chapel of Novara, and in 1889 
he was appointed director of the Musical Con- 
servatory at Naples. He wrote but few operas 
in the latter part of his life; “ Statira,” pub- 
lished in 1852; ‘La Violetta,” in 1853; “I 
Pelagio,” in 1857, being those best known. 
His music is very sweet and replete with sen- 
timent, but it lacks depth and originality. In 
1856 Signor Mercadante was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Institute of France 
(Academy of Fine Arts), and in 1868 he 
received from King Victor Emmannel the 
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decoration of the ‘Order of Civil Merit,” 
which is rarely bestowed, and confers a rank 
of nobility upon its possessor. 

METALS. Copper Manufacture—At the 
copper-works on the Tyne, all the improved 
processes of extracting metals from the poor- 
est quality of ores are adopted with a suc- 
cess probably unequalled in the world. The 
source of the copper is the Cornish and Irish 
pyrites. These are first treated for sulphur, in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, when the 
residuary ores are sent to tle copper-works., 
At that time the best of the ores contain only 
from 3 to 5 per cent. copper, with 4 per cent. 
sulphur, 4 per cent. silica, small percentages 
of silver and lead, the remainder being per- 
oxide of iron. After being mixed with a cer- 
tain weight of common salt, the whole is 
ground to a fine powder, and then placed in 
long reverberatory furnaces, which are kept 
at a moderate heat. During this: operation 
the raw sulphur is converted into sulphuric 
acid, and the salt is at the same time decom- 
posed; the hydrochloric acid acts upon the 
copper, and, provided the heat in the furnace 
is not kept too high, the whole of the copper 
is rendered soluble and can be washed out of 
the residue. <A part of the copper chloride is, 
however, driven off by the heat and passes 
into the condensers along with the free hydro- 
chloric acid, and is there condensed. The 
material in the furnace is then thrown into 
wooden tanks, and digested in water and the 
acid solution from the condensers, the acid 
assisting most materially in dissolving out the 
metals. The liquors run off from the tank 
consist of chlorides of copper, silver, and lead, 
and undecomposed common salt, also sulphates 
of soda and lead. To obtain the copper, the 
liquors are treated with scrap-iron or spongy 
metallic iron, which is also made from the 
residue ores by treating with coal in a mnufile 
furnace. The copper is precipitated and then 
washed frequently in water, to free it from 
various salts, after which it is allowed to drain 
and partly to dry. Then it is smelted in an 
ordinary reverberatory furnace, the first smelt- 
ing yielding what is termed “ pimple copper.” 
This is again slowly melted, with a free cur- 
rent of air passing over it to oxidize the im- 
purities, and then run out, forming ‘blister 
copper,” which is refined into “cake or ingot 
copper” for the market.. Mr, R. ©. Clapham, 
in a paper on this subject, gives the following 


account of the treatment of Spanish pyrites. 


for the valuable metals which they contain in 
addition to the copper: 


Most of the Spanish pyrites contain also notable 
quantities of both silver and lead, and in some cases 
gold; but until very recently no attempt has been 
made to separate these metals. M. F. Claudet has, 
however, patented a process to. effect this object. 
The ore is treated as above described: the first two 
or three washings, M. Claudet states, contain the 
Bilver, the chloride of silver formed during the eal- 
cination being rendered soluble in the large excess 
of common salt which is used. The solutions -to be 
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treated for silver are run into large vats, where a 
soluble iodide is added to precipitate the silver. 
The precipitate thus collected is a mixture of iodide 
of silver and sulphate of lead, with salts of copper. 
The latter are dissolved out by weak acid, and the 
remaining precipitate is decomposed by metallic 
zine, which reduces the iodide of silver, The zine 
iodide which is formed is used to recipitate chloride 
of silver from other solutions. ‘The precipitate also 
contains gold. It will be seen, from the above state- 
ment, that all the metals in the ores can be extracted 
and made commercially useful, and that the only 
article produced in any quantity, and not hitherto 
utilized by the process, is sulphate of soda. 


Improved Process of extracting Gold and 
Silver.—M. Tessié du Motay is the discoverer 
of an entirely new process of extracting gold 
and silver from arsenio-sulphurets of lead, 
copper, ete., which is now practised on the 
large scale at the metallurgic establishment of 
Commines, France. Mr. O. Widemann, in a 
contribution to the Journal of Applied Chem- 
istry, thus describes the various steps of which 
the treatment consists- 


1. In roasting the simple or complex sulphurets, 
the antimonial sulphurets, and the arsenio-sulphurets 
containing silver or gold, in the presence of pure 
silicates, of auriferous Se or earthy and metallic 
silicates, adding, in order to complete this roasting 
and to expel all the sulphur contained in the min- 
erals, either lead, which is intended to form oxide of 
lead, or litharge, or any other metallic oxide capable 
of producing, in contact with air or oxidizing flames, 
peroxides or silicates of peroxides. | 

2. In thus transforming, into the state of very fu- 
8 basic silicates, the oxides of the desulphuretted 
metals, 

8. In melting or running in the melted state the 
silicates of this kind produced upon a matt of lead 
also melted, and in stirring or agitating them, either 
by paddles held in the hand or by mechanical 
means, or by means of gases mechanically employed, 
up to the moment when the gold and silver are en- 
tirely dissolved in the melted lead. 

4, In get | the poor scoria deprived of the 
precious metals of the lead, which has taken them 
ups and in stirring or agitating upon the same mass 
of lead a fresh quantity of rich scoria. 

5. In repeating this liquation an indefinite number 
of times, until the moment when the capacity of 
saturation of the lead for the precious metals, which 
is lessened by each operation, no longer permits the 
continuance of this mode of treatment. 

6. In testing the lead, saturated with silver or- 
gold, by the methods of cupellation now in use, in. 
order to extract therefrom the precious metals. 

7. In removing the poor scoria, the oxides of Jead,,. 
antimony, and copper, which, for the most part, are: 
contained therein, by bringing back these oxides to: 
the metallic state by the separate.or united action of 
charcoal and iron. 

8. In separating the copper and antimony from: 
the lead with which they are united. 

9. In reémploying,. either wholly or partly, the- 
purified lead in the treatment, by oxidation and sili-- 
cation, of fresh quantities of minerals, 

10. In reducing, either in reverberatory or cupola. 
furnaces, or in all other melting furnaces, the basic: 
silicates enumerated above, by the action of charcoal 
or iron, when the latter are the produce of minerals 
containing copper pyrites in considerable quantities. 


The metallic matter thus obtained is an.al- 
loy of copper, lead, silver, and gold (free from 
sulphur), which may all be separated by the 
usual methods. The principal advantages of 
the process are claimed to be these: the prevenr 
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tion of the formation of oxysulphurets of lead, 
antimony, and copper; also the complete dis- 
solution in the lead of the silver and gold con- 
tained in the basic silicates, free from sulphur, 
without the antimony or copper being able to 
dissolve in the lead, and consequently to in- 
jure it; also the obtaining, as the result of a 
series of liquations, of a cupellable lead rich 
in precious metals; and, finally, a consider- 
able saving in the net cost of the industrial 
extraction of gold and silver by means of the 
cupola. 

Zine Sheathing. —Experiments have been 
made by the British Admiralty to test the effi- 
ciency of covering iron plates (for ships) with 
zinc. These have proved satisfactory, espe- 
cially where no insulating medium had been 
placed between the two metals, a result which 
might have been expected, as, owing to the 
electric relations between iron and zine, the 
former is preserved, by contact with the latter, 
from sea-water corrosion. In a paper read 
before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society, Mr. W. F. Black described Mr. Daft’s 
proposed method of building ships with a spe- 
cial view of providing a simple means for the 
attachment of zinc sheathing. That gentle- 
man proposes to rivet all the plates of the ves- 
sel directly to the frames or ribs, and that the 
joints shall be made on the lap principle 
throughout, but in such a way that a flush 
surface shall be obtained. This he effects by 
leaving a space along the sides and ends of the 
plates equal to their thickness. After the 
plates have been calked against the joint 
straps from outside, and then against the 
plates from inside of the vessel, he fills up the 
spaces with strips of compressed teak, to 
which he secures the sheathing with iron or 
zinc nails (by preference the former), of such 
a length that, on meeting the iron at the back 
of the teak strips, the points turn round and are 
clinched. He concluded by describing plans 
for applying zinc sheathing to ships built on 
the ordinary in-and-out strake system, by fill- 
ing the spaces between the out-strakes by teak- 
planks equal to their thickness. By this 
means a fiush side is formed, and the sheath- 
ing can readily be nailed on, and the nails 
clinched as shown above. He also suggested 
that the raised holes of M. Roux’s system, and 
zinc rivets, might be employed for zinc sheath- 
ing, instead of the methods indicated. 

New Method of making Ferro-Manganese.— 
The following new method of making ferro- 
manganese on the large scale has been intro- 
duced by Mr. G, Thomson, of Glasgow. He 
mixes 80 parts by weight of good common 
coal with 80 parts of common salt and 100 

arts of manganese-ore, using ten parts of 
ime as a flux. The pulverized ingredients are 
then heated to about a white heat in a rever- 
beratory or other furnace. By this process 
considerably less carbonaceous matter is re- 
quired than by any other method. The use 
of the common salt is to prevent the access of 
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air to the metallic manganese, and, if it ap- 
pears likely, as the operation proceeds, to be- 
come all volatilized before the smelting is com- 
pleted, more of the salt must be added in or- 
der to maintain the protective covering layer. 
Another method is to add the manganese in 
the spongy or metallic state, as obtained by 
the first process, to the iron or steel, the latter 
being in a fused state, but the combination 
may also be made by adding the iron or steel 
to the manganese in the furnace in which the 
latter has been reduced. <A valuable ferro- 
manganese is also formed by fusing the spongy 
or reduced manganese with any desired pro- 
dees of iron in the spongy state obtainable 

y various well-known processes of reduction, 
the metals being in all cases covered by a layer 
of fused salt. . 

Sherman’s Process.— A writer in the En- 
gineer, commenting on this process, gives his 
opinion that the iodine used in it has no effect 
whatever. He thinks that the whole virtue 
of the process lies in the potassium, because, 
at the temperature present in the converter 
and the puddling-furnace, it is quite possible 
that all the iodine simply escapes as vapor, 
and that an alloy of iron and potassium is 
formed which, reacting on the phosphide of 
iron, forms a phosphide of potassium that re- 
mains entangled in the metal, and does little 
harm.. If this theory is correct, he reasons that 
as good results would be obtained by injecting 
a few ounces of carbonate of potash through 
a Bessemer converter as can be had from the 
use of the iodide of potassium employed in 
the Sherman process, but he has not tested 
that theory by experiment. He points to the 
following analyses of Bessemer steel after be- 
ing treated by the Sherman process, to prove 
that the iodine does not remove all the phos- 
phorus: 


Steel after the 
Charge. |spiegel has been 
added. 
Combined carbon.......sesesseees 0.426 0.38 
Graphite... stisctuxiwaacasiaav cabot 2.419 Trace, 
SIICONS cps omanvic break twee) =va « bb 6s 8.08 Trace, 
PROSDHOIIB SEAS sie sa cnenhs ese it 0.104 0.045 
SHINN is a> enltwapred Aris santas sine 0.09. Trace. 
DIRUBONGRE, 00s cvcesinespesase ops. 0.592 0.625 


The phosphorus was here reduced nearly 
one-half, but the author remarks that it is 
highly probable that a similar reduction would 
have taken place whether the potassic iodide 
had been used or not, and, as it is, quite 
enough remains to impair the quality of the 
steel if the element retains its normal activity. 
Other authorities, however, regard the Sher- 
man process with favor, and deem the iodine 
an essential element in the success of its oper- 
ation. Much of the criticism to which it has 
been subjected comes from the champions of 
rival processes, 

Berard’s Process—A new process appears 
in the field, as a rival of Bessemer and the 
others well known, proposing to manufacture, 
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cheaply, steel directly from pig-iron. It is 
known as Berard’s, and has been adopted at 
one steel-works in France, and is now receiy- 
ing the attention of English manufacturers. 
The principal points of the process, as set 
down in the Mechanics’ Magazine, are as fol- 
lows: 


1. The employment of gas acting at once as a 
ealorific and reacting agent in purifying the iron by 
a partial purification before throwing off prejudicial 
bodies, such as sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, etc. 

2. The being able to employ iron of a secondary 
quality, to obtain steels for certain special purposes, 
such as rails, tires, etc. 

8. By the combined action of air and gas bein 
able to act alternately by means of oxidization an 
reduction in keeping the waste at a minimum; and 
by decarbonization and recarbonization regulate at 
will and with certainty the nature of the product to 
be obtained. 

4, Organizing a plant which shall permit of work- 
ing under the most economical circumstances. 

n carrying out these principles, the first point has 
been to secure a good gazogene. This has been 
effected by making an incandescent bed of coke at a 
high temperature traverse the gases. The decom- 
position of the tar and steam is rendered complete, 
and there is no trace of carbonic acid, while, to in- 
crease the production of pure gas, particularly hy- 
drogen, a jet of superheated steam is introduced, 
which aids at the same time to carry off the gases. 
The iron is run in a liquid state into the movable 
bed of the converting furnace. Two descending 
tuyeres, one on each side of the furnace, and hav- 
ing a divergent direction, are introduced into the 
metallic liquid, so as to cause each portion of the 
metal to come under the action of the current, which 
provokes a violent ebullition and produces a natural 
mechanical puddling. A simple arrangement allows 
the proportion of air and gas to be varied during the 
operation. When air is in greater proportion, the 
reaction is of course oxidizing, and it is reducing if 
the gas is increased beyond a certain point. During 
oxidization the temperature is considerably raised by 
the combustion of the carbon contained in the iron, 
the silieum, manganese, and a small quantity of the 
iron, The sulphur and phosphorus are transformed 
into sulphuric and phosphoric acids, which may be 
partly volatilized or may enter into the scoria. Dur- 
ing reduction, the oxide of iron alone is reduced. 
The silica combines with the oxide of manganese and 
the other bases in order to form silicates, which con- 
stitute the scorie of the bath. 

The operation takes from an hour to an hour and 
a half, and the results of frequently-renewed tests 
toward its close determine the point of decarboniza- 
tion of the metal, and the instant at which this should 
Ys oe at in order to obtain the quality of steel 

esired. 


Chrome Steel.—The Tron Age contains an 
account of a visit to the chrome steel-works in 
Brooklyn, L.I. The company claim that they 
lave introduced the only great improvement 
in crucible steel made in many years, and that 
their process insures perfect uniformity and 
homogeneity—these remarks applying espe- 
cially to their high-grade tool-steel. They 
use American iron for some kinds of steel, and 
foreign iron for others, after refining it, the 
details of the refining process being kept 
secret. The writer says: 

We saw the Norway bars cut up and charged into 
the crucibles, into which the powdered preparation 
of chrome is also introduced, they say, to the extent 
of 5 percent. This chrome-ore is mined near Bal- 
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timore, and contains protoxide of iron, magnesia, 
alumina, no silica, and, when pure, 60 per cent. of 
oxide of chromium. The crucibles are closed with 
covers and put into the melting-furnaces, of which 
there are two, an 8-pot ordinary furnace and a 24-pot 
Siemens gas-furnace, which latter is a very substan- 
tially-built and successfully-working structure. The 
Siemens furnace shows an economy of 50 per cent. 
in fuel over the old style of melting furnace in these 
works. The gas is led underground into the fire- 
brick regenerating chambers of the furnace proper, 
situated to the right and left of the combustion-cham- 
bers, in which the pots are set, and underneath 
which the furnace is open, to avoid trouble in case of 
removal of pots, and to give access for repairs. Hav- 
ing valves outside of the heated portion regulate the 
flow of gas and air. Sturtevant blowers, making 
2,200 revolutions per minute, noiselessly, are used 
for furnishing blast to the reheating furnaces. The 
erucible-room is covered by séctional brick arches 
held by clamps, and in it, by the combustion of the 
gas and air, an intense white heat (blue) is created, 
which soon melts the metal and effects the ‘‘ reduc- 
tion,’ as it is termed here. Meanwhile, the iron 
ingot-moulds have been placed in upright position 
near the furnace, but below the working-floor, so 
that their top comes about ona level with it. The 
workmen stand ready with bars to lift off seriatim 
the sections of the arch. One seizes and lifts out a 
crucible with the tongs; another knocks off the cover 
and skims the top of the metal with a tool which 
looks more like a drum-major’s stick than like a 
dipper, while a third proceeds to the operation of re- 
fining, or whatever the operation ought to be termed, 
for its nature is kept secret. All one can see is, that 
some powdered substance is carefully weighed and 
poured out of a cup, fastened to a handle, upon the 
top of the metal and stirred in, producing a trifling 
combustion and some spluttering of fiery shooting- 
stars, with increase of light from the metal in the 
crucible, whereupon the contents of the pot, liquid as 
water, are emptied into the mould, and the crucible 
rolled away to cool. But all these operations do not 
occupy more time than it takes to describe them. The 
crucibles used here are made in the Jersey City Cru- 
cible-Works, and last three heats. Being made of 
graphite, the probable absorption of carbon in the 
metal has been recognized and meio considered 
by the chemist. The ingot very ey y sets. We 
eagerly examined its surface, and found that it was 
perfectly regular, compact, smooth, solid, without 
seams, or pipes, or flaw; no sinking in, nor rough- 
ness, nor imperfect metal to be seen on top. 

The expenditure of fuel is about three tons of coal 
to one ton of steel. The present capacity of produc- 
tion is about 1,500 tons per annum; it is contem- 
plated, however, to erect a Martin furnace beside the 
crucible furnaces, which, with the additional train 
of rolls, would give a much larger capacity. As a 
test of toughness, we were shown a five-eighth inch 
square bar, twisted cold until it looked like a cable, 
also a turning-lathe shavings forty to fifty feet_long. 
Dynamic tests of this steel have been made by David 
Kirkaldy, in London, also at West-Point Foundery, 
which latter showed as the highest strength of twelve 
specimens, 198,910 lbs. ; lowest strength of twelve 
specimens, 163,760 lbs.; average of all the speci- 
mens, 179,980 lbs.; or say, 180,000 lbs. per square 
inch, which is one-third more than Perey gives as 
the highest tensile strength attained in steel. 


The Corrosion of Iron.—Mr. William J. Me- 
Alpine discussed this subject in a paper read 
before the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, and gave the following as some of the 
teachings of his personal observations and ex- 
periences—especially with relation to water- 
pipes: 


Cast-iron, to resist corrosion to its greatest extent 
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should be as hard as the case will admit, of an even, 
close grain, and with the carbon combined and not 
in the form of graphite. Impure, soft foundery-iron 
will corrode rapidly ; close-grained gray iron, of an 
even texture, will resist corrosion in the most ex- 
posed places without sensible injury, and white iron 
of good quality may, for all practical purposes, be 
considered as imperishable in such situations. 

Care should also be taken not to place iron in con- 
tact with other metals, so as to produce galvanic ac- 
tion. 

It is well known that many cast-iron water-mains 
have corroded greatly, not only externally but in- 
ternally. In the Jatter case, the oxidation sometimes 
takes the tubercular form, where the rust is collected 
and aggregated in hard knobs. 

In the early manufacture of water-pipes, they were 
often made from the worst quality of metal; it could 
hardly be called iron, but was a composition of cin- 
ders, sand, scoria, and iron of the softest kind, loose- 
grained, and in ree crystals ; indeed, precisely such 
a mixture as would offer the least resistance to cor- 
rosion. ‘ 

Water-pipes placed in the streets of a city in earth 
alternately wet and dry, and saturated with mephitic 
gases from sewers and gas-pipes, are exposed to cor- 
rosion more than under almost any other circum- 
stances, and, if made of the material just stated, will 
be destroyed, where those of a proper quality of 
metal would endure a very Jong time. The internal 
corrosion, however, where the iron is exposed only 
to the action of pure water and a small amount of 
air in combination, will not occur to any appreciable 
degree, if the iron is of the proper quality. 

he strength of cast-iron pipes, of the usual thick- 
ness, is so far beyond the pressure of the water and 
occasional percussions, that the manufacturers seem 
to think that the weakest metal will answer; and 
the engineers have not yet, in their specifications 
and inspections, required enough care in the selec- 
tion of the metal best calculated to withstand cor- 
rosion. 


Phosphorus in Iron and Steel. — A new 
method of analyzing iron and steel, to deter- 
mine the amount of phosphorus present, is rec- 
ommended by Mr. F. Kessler, in a paper read 
before the Chemical Society of Berlin. It is 
briefly as follows: 5.6 grains of the substance 
are digested with nitric acid evaporated to 
dryness, strongly ignited, dissolved in hydro- 
chlorie acid, reduced with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas, treated with a solution of 72 grammes: 
of ferrocyanide of potassium, the whole diluted 
to 518 cubic centimetres, allowing 18 c. c. for 
the volume of the precipitate; 250 c. c. of the 
filtrate from the above are measured off, and 
sulphate of magnesia and aqua ammonia are 
added to precipitate the phosphorus, which is 
afterward determined as pyrophosphate of 
magnesia in the usual way; one decigramme 
of the magnesium phosphate indicates one per 
cent, of phosphorus in the iron. The author 
prepared a series of test-mixtures of known 
constitution, varying from one per cent. to 
0.020 per cent. phosphorus, in order to prove 
the accuracy of the method, and gives the fol- 
lowing table of results : 


Known composition, New method. old piatasge > molybdic 
1.000 0.990 1.003 
0:100 0.105 0.110 
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Three samples of iron were analyzed accord- 
ing to the old and new process. <A, soft cast- 
iron; B, white cast-iron with 12.5 per cent. 
manganese; O, steel. Phosphorus obtained: 


A B 8) 
According tonew method! 1.052 0.185 0.035 
With molybdic acid..... «| 1.020 0.185. 0.030 


_ Action of Fluor-spar on Cast-Iron.— At- 
tempts to apply fluor-spar alone to ordinary 
cast-iron have been failures, but the same sub- 
stance acts energetically on cast-iron contain- 
ing titanium, turning the metal into wrought- 
iron, after proper treatment in a cupola. Mr. 
James Henderson writes to Nature to prove 
that, by the action of fluor-spar, nearly all the 
impurities in titaniferous cast-iron may be re- 
moved. He reports: 

_ One ton of Cleveland pig-iron was melted in a cu- 


pola with 7 ewts. of Norwegian titanic iron-ore, con- 
taining, by analysis, about 40 per cent. of titanic 


acid, The resulting metal was titaniferous cast-iron, 

analyzing : 
THAN sss <dannaeceese ss oe nis au euseide 1.2551 
SENDON 5 as op sn vos 85 cba Dae eee ERE NEe aes 1.8139 
PNOSPHOTUG 25. oekak Gourde cde decesaean ade w » 0.4604 
Sulphur l, on. scares ped ep hevaae dese +. 0.3620 
CATDOR cass diccod asics Séad <'te mea oe ey seoe 1.2982 


Hence it appears that the iron, by being remelted 
with titaniferous iron-ore, took up 1.25 per cent. of 
titanium, and lost 0.90 per cent. of phosphorus, and 
1.75 percent. of carbon. Itis obvious that the metal in 
this condition is not available for any purpose without 
subsequent treatment, as it contains about as great 
an amount of impurities as it did before treatment. 

The advantages gained by remelting the pig-iron 
with titaniferous iron-ore are, a reduction of the 
amount of phosphorus and carbon, and the alloying 
of the metal with titanium, which facilitates the re- 
moval of the impurities in the subsequent treatment. 

' The above-described titaniferous cast-iron was re- 
melted upon fluor-spar, and about thirty minutes af- 
ter the iron melted, or in about an hour after they 
were both charged, the iron was found to be malle- 
able iron; the button analyzing as follows: 


TTItANIUMD. < sakes 9st age coe Coun Ob ene eee 0.0215 
SMCON eT eas cose ke a als eciela tertantore bisares None 
PHOsSPhoOrus 76 Fis NI. Lhe Ries . 0.1399 
Sulphurts «dined Reed bbls tk Pekseede habeas 0.0620 
CAFDOR GS. ct segs us. cnd5 oxeke as nokie set cue . Traces, 


When worked on a larger scale, so as to produce 
blooms that can be worked into merchantable shapes 
the finished results will show less phosphorus an 
sulphur than the above analysis. 


Russian Sheet-Iron.—tn a work published 
during the year, devoted exclusively to this 
topic, Mr. John Percy removes the mystery 
from the manufacture of Russian sheet-iron. 
The malleable iron is derived from pig-iron 
obtained by smelting the foliowing ores in 
eold-blast furnaces—magnetine, carbonate of 
iron, and red and brown hematite. The con- 
version is effected either in the charcoal-finery 
or in the puddling-furnace. The puddle-balls 
are rolled into bars 5 in. wide and } in. thick. 
Reheating is conducted in furnaces of peculiar 
construction. The rolls are driven by water- 
wheels, and should make not fewer than 50 
revolutions a minute. The hammer-heads are ~ 
of wrought-iron, and the anvils solid blocks 
of white cast-iron. The puddle-bars, after 
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being cut into appropriate sizes, are heated to 
redness and cross-rolled into sheets about 29 
in. square. We quote from the Builder: 

The sheets thus produced are arranged in packets 
of 8 in each, heated to redness, and rolled, each 

acket passing through the rolls about 10 times. 
But, just before rolling, the surface of each packet is 
cleaned with a wet broom, usually made of the green 
leaves of the silver fir, and powdered charcoal is 
strewn between the sheets. ; 

The sheets obtained from this rolling are sheared 
in the dimensions of 28 in. by 56in. Each sheared 
sheet is brushed all over with a mixture of birch- 
chareoal powder and water and then dried. The 
sheets, so coated with a thin layer of charcoal-pow- 
der, are arranged in packets containing from 70 to 
100 sheets each; and each packet is bound up in 
waste sheets, of which 2 are placed at the top and 2 
at the bottom. A single packet at a time is reheated, 
with logs of wood about 7 ft. long placed round it, 
the object of which is to avoid, as far as possible, 
the presence of free oxygen in the reheating chamber. 
The gases and vapors evolved from heated wood 
contain combustible matter, which would tend to 
protect the sheets from oxidation in the event of free 
oxygen finding its way into the reheating chamber. 
The packet is heated slowly during 5 or 6 hours, 
after which it is taken out by means of large tongs 
and hammered. 

The actual cost of manufacturing these Russian 
sheets is about £12 15s. per ton, to which must be 
added general charges, which raise the amount to 
£16 or £17 per ton, exclusive of profit. The average 
price of sheet-iron at the fair of Nijni-Novgorod is 
about £22 or £25 per ton. 


Iron Paper.—The iron manufacturers of 
Europe and America have competed to see 
who could make the thinnest iron paper. It 
had been rolled down to various degrees of 
tenuity, ranging from 1,000 to 3,797 sheets to 
the inch; but now comes a claim from the 
Upper Forest Tin- Works near Swansea, which 
seems to throw all others into the shade. The 
Mining Journal reports that the iron from 
which the sheet was rolled was made on 
the premises. It was worked in a finery 
with charcoal and the usual blast; afterward 
taken to the hammer, to be formed into a 
regular flat-bottom; thence conveyed to the 
balling-furnace, and when sufficiently heated 
taken to the rolls, lengthened, and cut by 
shears into properlengths, piled up, and trans- 
ferred to the balling-furnace again; when 
heated it was passed through the rolls, back 
again into the balling-furnace, and when duly 
brought to the proper pitch was taken to the 
rolls, and made into a thoroughly good bar. 
Such is the history in connection with the forge 
department. It was then taken to the tin- 
mills, and rolled till it was supposed to be thin- 
ner than 23 grains, afterward passed through 
the cold rolls to give it the necessary polish, 
and now it stands on record as the thinnest 
sheet of iron ever rolled. The sheet in ques- 
tion is 10 in. by 54 in., or 55 in. in surface, 
and weighs but 20 grains, which, being brought 
to the standard of 8 in. by 54 in., or 44 surface 
inches, is but 16 grains, or 30 per cent. less 
than any previous effort, and requires at least 
4,800 to make 1 in. in thickness. 

Effects of Cold on Iron.—Mr. P. Spence, as 


reported in the Mining Journal, has made a 
new set of experiments to determine the effects 
of cold on iron, limiting himself to the inquiry 
whether the reduction of temperature had any 
effect on cast-iron with regard to its powers 
of resisting transverse strain either of weight 
or pressure. He experimented on the ordinary 
iron in the market, cast. into 50 bars 3 feet 
long and } in, square: 

Mr. Spence cut each bar into three lengths of 1 ft., 
the 150 pieces being thrown together in a heap; 
the ends were then covered with paint, that the new 
fracture might be examined; and the heap was then 
taken into his laboratory, so that it had three chances 
of perfect mixing. oy eleven years old now 
handed him the pieces singly from the heap, and he 
placed them alternately one by one in two lots, until 

e had got 75 pieces in each lot. One lot was placed 
in a freezing mixture, standing at zero, for nearly 48 
hours, and the other lot was put into water at 70° 
Fahr., chiefly that the pieces might be broken wet, 
as those would necessarily be when taken out of the 
freezing mixture. The distance between the sup- - 
porta was exactly 9 in. in every case; and Mr, 

pence’s experiments prove that “cast-iron, having 
at 70° Fahr. a given power of resistance to trans- 
verse strain, will, on its temperature being reduced 
to zero, have that power increased by 8 per cent.”’ 
At the temperature of 70° Fahr., the maximum 
breaking weight was 4 ewt. 3 qrs. 26 lbs., and the 
minimum 2 ewt. 2 qrs. 14 Ibs., equal to an average 
of 3 ewt. 3 qrs. 6 lbs. At zero, the maximum break- 
ing weight was 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 18 lbs., and the mini- 
mum 2 ewt. 3 qrs. 10 lbs., equal to an average 
of 8 ewt. 8 qrs. 11 Ibs. The difference, therefore, 
is but 5 lbs., or less than 12 per cent. increase, by 
the reduction of temperature. Adding together, 
however, the breaking weights of the 70 samples 
tested at 70° Fahr., the total is 268 cwt. 8 qrs. 18 lbs., 
equal to an average of 8 ewt. 8 qrs. 10% lbs. The 
total breaking weight of the 70 samples tested at 
zero was 276 cwt. 3 qrs., equal to an average of 3 cwt. 
8 qrs. 22% lbs. The difference thus shown is 12% lbs., 
or about 3 per cent. increase, as Mr, Spence states. 

Action of Water on Iron.—M. Sainte-Claire 
Deville has fully investigated this subject, tak- 
ing perfectly pure iron for his experiments, 
and exposing it to the action of water-vapor 
of known tension and temperature, at the 
same time maintaining a constant temperature 
of the iron. His apparatus was a porcelain 
tube, which contained the iron and communi- 
cated at one end with a glass retort which 
furnished the water-vapor, and at the other 
end with a manometer. He found, says the 
Mining Journal: 1. That iron continues to 
oxidize in water-vapor, until at a fixed tem- 
perature the tension of the hydrogen set free 
becomes constant. 2. At: the point of maxi- 
mum tension for any given temperature, less- 
ening the pressure, by withdrawal of some of 
the hydrogen, causes a renewal of the action 
of the iron on the vapor, which continues till 
the constant is restored; or if hydrogen is sent 
into the apparatus, so that the pressure is in- 
creased beyond the constant value, some oxide 
of iron is reduced, and the pressure restored 
by the condensation of the water thus formed. 
8. When heat is applied to the apparatus, the 
tension is preserved by the condensation of 
some of the hydrogen on the oxide of iron. 
4, When the temperature of the vapor is main- 
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tained the same, but that of the iron is made 
to vary, the tension of the hydrogen is less as 
the temperature of the iron increases. At 
200° Cent. the tension of the moist hydrogen 
=100 mm.; at 260° it is 68.8 mm.; at 360°, 
45 mm.; at 440°, 30.4 mm.; at 860°, 17.7 mm.; 
at 1,040°, 18.5 mm.; and at the melting-point 
of iron, 9.7mm. 65, The higher the tension 
of the water-vapor, the temperature of the 
iron remaining the same, the higher is the ten- 
sion of the hydrogen, and, as the tension of the 
vapor increases, the increase of tension of the 
gas is more than proportionate, the difference 
of increase becoming less and less, however, 
as the temperature of the ironis raised. 6. All 
these laws hold good when a small quantity 
of hydrogen is allowed to act on a large quan- 
tity of oxide of iron. M. Sainte-Claire De- 
ville also accounts for the singular erosion of 
the iron of steam-boilers by distilled water, 
by the fact that iron is slowly attacked by 
steam at 150° OC. The oxide formed by steam 
acting on iron at the temperature of 440° O, 
has a composition corresponding to Fe* O°; it 
is amorphous, black, magnetic, is scarcely af- 
fected by nitric or sulphuric acids, but is read- 
ily soluble in cold hydrochloric acid, forming 
a deep-brown solution, with which potash 
forms a black precipitate. The fact is thus 
clearly elicited, that iron is much more acted 
on at low temperatures than at high ones. ~ 

Preservation of Sheet-Iron Vessels.—Mr. C. 
Widemann, in the Journal of Applied Chemis- 
try, speaks approvingly of the arrangement 
devised by MM. Demance and Bertin to pre- 
vent the destructive oxidation of sheet-iron 
vessels by sea-water. Their plan is to trans- 
form the whole vessel virtually into a kind of 
large volta-cup battery; zine holders, in the 
shape of tanks or cylinders, are placed against 
the internal sides of the vessel; these holders are 
kept in perfect electrical communication with 
the frame and outside portion of the vessel by 
means of rivets, or any other suitable connec- 
tions, and are daily filled with salt water; 
blades of zinc, crossing each other and passing 
over the outside of the vessel, are also con- 
nected with the holders; by the oxidation of 
the zinc these charge with negative electricity, 
transmitting it by conductibility to the iron 
of the vessel, which thus becomes similar to 
an immense electrode charged with the nega- 
tive fluid. The authors claim that vessels thus 
protected, after long voyages, show no signs of 
oxidation. Says Mr. Widemann: 

These experiments suggested to M. Schussler, of 
the Metropolitan Gas-Works, and the writer, the 
idea of applying this principle to gas-holders used 
in gas-works; these holders are usually made of 
sheet-iron, and, as the Metropolitan Gas Company 
used the salt Hudson-River water in their gas-holder 
tanks, the oxidation was very rapid, destroying the 
iron, and preventing the coat of paint from adhering 
to the sheets. 

In our first experiments, we introduced small pieces 
of sheet-iron into different liquids and water at dif- 
ferent degrees of strength as to the quantity of salts 
dissolved in them; the sheet-iron very soon became 
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oxidized, and having applied the principle of MM 
Demance and Bertin, by connecting the piece of 
sheet-iron with a small blade of zinc, the oxidation 
was prevented, and this piece, although having been 
in brine for over seven months, has not yet shown 
the least sign of oxidation; I believe that the same 
principle could be applied to all iron-work exposed 
to sea-water, or even in moist soil; gas-posts in 
streets might also be thus prevented from oxidation. 

METEORIC STONES. Onthe 25th of May, 
1871, about 8 p. m., a meteoric stone fell in 
the southern part of the town of Searsmont, 
Me. Persons in the vicinity, in the open air, 
heard an explosion like the report of a heavy 
gun, followed by a rushing sound, resembling 
the escape of steam from a boiler. The stone 
descended in a tield, penetrating the hard soil 
to the depth of about two feet. It was quite 
hot when taken out, and so much broken that 
it could be removed only in pieces. The out- 
side plainly showed the effect of melting heat. 
The largest fragment weighed two pounds, and 
the total weight of the pieces obtained was 12 
pounds. They emitted the odor given off by 
stones when violently rubbed together. The 
character of the soil was a hard, coarse gravel, 
and the shattering of the stone was produced by 
it finally meeting three large pebbles in its course 
into the ground. About two minutes seemed 
to elapse between the first report and the 
striking of the earth by the stone. The report 
was audible at Warren, 12 miles to the south- 
west, but not in Searsmont village, three miles 
to the northeast. Such are all the important 
facts that could be gathered about the descent 
of the Searsmont meteorite. The two-pound 
fragment was placed in the hands of Prof. C. 
U. Shepherd, for analysis. Fully one-half of it 
at that time was covered with its original 
crust. Its shape would seem to denote an 
oval, subconical figure, in the original mass, 
with a flattish base. Its composition proved 
to be as follows: 


Nickeliferons iron.........0csceeceteeeeenes 14.63 
Magnetic pyrites....... Vaiaslas v4 @e eaatamen ae 3.06 
ONVANA ti se UA Reade shee eeaneide ve. 43,04 
Bronzite, a hornblende, with a little albite 

or orthoclase, and Chrome iron........... 


With the bronzite there may, also be enstatite, 
which would be confounded with the former, 
if existing in the stone. 
Prof. J. W. Mallet publishes in the American 
Journal of Science the results of his analysis 
of three lumps of meteoric iron, weighing re- 
spectively 56 lbs., 86 lbs., and 34 1bs.—picked 
up at different times in Augusta County, Va., 
the two larger ones near Staunton : nd 


No, 8. 


N Oo. sy Ni oO. 2. 

DPOUG Sait dace cases 88.706 B65 89.007 
Nie GT Veit. Hau db 1Ts 10.163 10.242 9,964 
Comet Cake «deka «ait oe hey ae ed 
WR HOSS. sie ae 2 002 002 e 003 
Manganese ......-..+0008 race, ats Trace, 
Phosphorus AA 041 262 B15 
Sulphar.. .c205s Wh aes 019 2008: .026. 
Chlorine tex Fe -cc8S fame oe .003 -002 .004 
CarDOul hiacwacpre< sures shen ohi2 185 -122 
Steal. AAA eas 067 061 056 
Totabic 55> sac ehess- 99.872 99.659 99.947 
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At the November meeting of the British 
Geological Society, a letter was read from the 
British embassy at Copenhagen, saying that 
a Swedish scientific expedition, just returned 


‘from the coast of Greenland, had brought home 


a number of masses of meteoric iron found 
there on the surface of the ground. The largest 
was said to weigh 25 tons, Mr. David Forbes, 
who had recently returned from Stockholm, 
being present at the session, said that he had 
had an opportunity of examining these remark- 
able masses of iron, discovered in 1870, by one 
Swedish expedition, which had brought home 
several blocks of considerable size, to which 
collection about twenty more fine specimens 
had been added by a second Swedish expedi- 
tion in 1871: 


The largest, weighing more than 49,000 Swedish 
pounds, or about 21 tons English, with a maximum 
sectional area of about 42 square feet, is now placed 
in the hall of the Royal Academy of Stockholm ; 
while, as a compliment to Denmark, on whose terri- 
tory they were found, the second largest, weighing 
20,000 lbs., or about 9 tons, has been presented to 
the Museum of Copenhagen. Several of these speci- 
mens have been submitted to chemical analysis, 
which proved them to contain nearly 5 per cent. of 
nickel, with from 1 to 2 per cent. of carbon, and to 
be quite identical in chemical composition with many 
aérolites of known meteoric origin. When polished 
and etched by acids, the surface of these masses of 
metallic iron shows the peculiar figures or markings 
usually considered characteristic of native iron of 
meteoric origin. The masses themselves were dis- 
covered lying loose on the shore, but immediately 
resting upon basaltic rocks ( robably of Miocene 
age), in which they appear to have originally been 
imbedded; and not only have fragments of similar 
iron been met with in the basalt, but the basalt itself, 
upon being examined, is found to contain minute 
particles of metallic iron, identical in chemical com- 
position with that of the large masses themselves 
while some of the masses of native iron are observe 
to enclose fragments of the basalt. As the chemical 
composition and mineralogical character of these 
masses of native iron are quite different from those 
of any iron of terrestrial origin, and altogether iden- 
tical with those of undoubted meteoric iron, Prof, 
Nordenskjold regards them as aérolites, and accounts 
for their occurrence in the basalt by supposing that 
4 proceeded from a shower of meteorites which 
had fallen down and buried themselves in the molten 
basalt during an eruption in the Miocene period. 
Notwithstanding that these masses of metallic iron 
were found lying on the shore between the ebb and 
flow of tide, it has been found, upon their removal 
to Stockholm, that they perish with extraordinary 
rapidity, breaking up rapidly and falling to a fine 
powder. Attempts to preserve them, by coverin 
them with a coating of varnish, have as yet prove 
unsuccessful ; and it is actually proposed to preserve 
sae pn destruction by keeping them in a tank of 
alcohol. 


Mr. Russell, Government Astronomer at 
Sydney, Australia, in April last, received the 
greater portion of a meteoric stone which fell 
at Barrata some years ago. It originally 
weighed about 300 lbs. In a communication 
to the American Journal of Science, Prof. J. 
L. Smith remarks upon the occurrence of five 
enormous meteorites in the Mexican desert, 
in the western part of the province of Coha- 
huila. The largest of these masses weighed 
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from 1 to 2 tons each. The distance from any 
one meteorite to its nearest neighbor is froin 
85 to 165 miles. They are closely allied in 
composition, and in physical properties, such 
as softness of iron, and freedom from rusty 
crusts over the exterior, and Prof. Smith makes 
the plausible suggestion that at some epoch, 
probably far remote, they were the products 
of the fall of one meteoric mass, moving from 
the northeast to the southwest. A sixth me- 
teorite, found in the same vicinity, has peculiar 
chemical and physical properties, separating it 
entirely from the others, and is therefore sup- 
posed to have fallen at a different time. 

A writer in Nature reasons, from various 
considerations, that the maximum velocity of 
meteoric stones reaching the surface of the 
earth is only between 159 and 197 feet a sec- 
ond. This velocity does not exceed one-tenth 
of the initial velocity of a rifle-bullet. And, 
as the penetrating power of a given projectile 
is proportional to the square of its velocity, 
its power of penetrating the earth would only 
be one-hundredth part as great as that of a 
projectile of similar mass and dimensions 
moving at the rate of a rifle-bullet. It is 
well known that the maximum velocity of a 
falling body is attained when the required 
velocity is such that the resistance is at each 
instant equal to the weight of the moving body. 
In the case of small masses moving in the air, 
it may be shown that this velocity is quite 
moderate. 

Tn his address before the British Association, 
the president, Sir William Thomson, indulges 
in the subjoined novel speculations regarding 
the part which he thinks meteorites may pos- 
sibly have played, in endowing this earth with 
the germs of vegetable life: 


When a lava-stream flows down the sides of Vesu- 
vius or Etna, it quickly cools and becomes solid ; 
and after a few weeks, or years, it teems with vege- 
table and animal life, which originated by the trans- 
port of seed and ova, and by the migration of indi- 
vidual living creatures. hen a volcanic island 
springs up from the sea, and after a few years is found 
clothed with vegetation, we do not hesitate to assume 
that seed has been wafted to it through the air, or 
floated to it on rafts. Is it not possible, and, if pos- 
sible, is it not probable, that the beginning of vege- 
table life on the earth is to be similarly explained 2? 
Every year thousands, probably millions, of frag- 
ments of solid matter fail upon the earth—whence 
came these Se soe ? What is the previous history 
of any one of them? Was it created in the beginning 
of time an amorphous mass? This idea is so unac- 
ceptable that, tacitly or explicitly, all men discard it. 
It is often assumed that all, and it is certain that 
some, meteoric stones are fragments which had been 
broken off from greater masses, and launched free 
into space. It is as sure that collisions must occur 
between great masses moving through space, as it is 
that ships, steered without intelligence directed to 
prevent collision, could not cross and recross the 
Atlantic for thousands of years with immunity from 
collisions. When two great masses come into col- 
lision in space, it is certain that a large part of each 
is melted; but it seems also quite certain that in 
many cases a large quantity of débris must be shot 
forth in all directions, much of which may have ex- 
perienced no greater violence than individual pieces 
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of rock experience in a land-slip or in blasting by 
gunpowder. Should the time when this earth comes 
into collision with another body, comparable in di- 
mensions to itself, be when it is still clothed as at 
present with vegetation, many great and small frag- 
ments, carrying seed and living plants and animals, 
would, undoubtedly, be scattered. through space. 
Hence, and because we all confidently helete that 
there are at present, and have been from time im- 
memorial, many worlds of life besides our own, we 
must regard itas probable in the highest degree that 
there are countless seed-bearing meteoric stones 
moving about through space. If at the present in- 
stant no life existed upon this earth, one such stone 
falling upon it might, by what we blindly call natural 
causes, lead to its becoming covered with vegetation, 
I am fully conscious of the many scientific objections 
which may be urged against this peporeen but I 
believe them to be all answerable, I have alread 
taxed your patience too severely to allow me to thin 
of discussing any-of them on the present occasion, 
The hypothesis that life originated on this earth 
through moss-grown fragments from the ruins of 
another world may seem wild and visionary ; all I 
maintain is, that it is not unscientific, 


METHODISTS. I. Mernopisr Eprscopar 
Cuurou.—In the following table is given a 
summary of the statistics of this Church, as 
ond from authentic sources, for the year 
1871: 


Pel ¢ : 
CONFERENCES. Beli g g 
— 

AIADAIIB. £0 6.6.5 6 0:0 o'0.0 a0 080 65} 14,251) 1,981) 16, 
Batmore 2 eee ce se 190 | 26,985) 5,477) += 82,412 
EUACK URIVOE. oh sean ce clnat 105 9,218; 1,554] 10,722 
California. .../.......008. 127| 6,018 970| _ 6,988 
Central German......... 110 9,436 1,127) 10,563 
Central Illinois.......... 219 | 22,599) 2,206) 24.805 
Central: New York..... »| 251} 22,509) 4,875) 26,884 
Central Ohio............ 140 9,840} 1,768} 21,608 
Central Penngylvania...| 184) 25,077) 6,072) 381,149 
Cineinnatiie viciis 7. 177 | 81,318] 2,230 548 
Colorado..... 21 815 106 921 
Delaivare..... 49{ 10,011; 1,066} 11,077 
Des Moines .... 150 | 18,121) 2,556) 20,677 
Detroit.23 223 213 | 20,853} 2.310 663 
Hast Genesee... 214 | 23,262). 2,657) 25,919 
East German... 37 2,599 479; 8,078 
Hast Maine.,...... 90 8,640; 2,849) 10,989. 
ot EA, RR SNR et seve], 295] 33,547] . 2.829) 86,876 
GONECHOS . cinsc bccne se ene 123 9,634; 1,043} 10,677 
Georgtaciee:\ wee cees 701 14,892) 4,333} 18,725 
Germany and Switzerl’d 54 6,092! 1,867; 7,459" 
Holstow 25 Se, eeee| 102) | 20,798] . 2,751) 28,549 
Hiinioia. ci, Hoss Te. 43 233 | 34,223): 8,196) 37,419 
India Mission........... 27 541 526 1,067 
SUGIAG ii 6+ Focisicxh peace 124 | 27,821 8.186] - 31,007 
OWS 5s sid:suvn deldntboc tees 129 | 18,974 1,507} 20,481 
WANES Sais elec db bin wie po x ow d 137 1,304 8.661) 14,965 
Kentucky Pe Te ails & 96 | 14,720] 8,297) 18,017 
Lexingtom. £20)..0...05. 87 4,836 773) ~~ 5,609 
Liberia Mis'n (last year)| 18 1,768 440} 2,208 
Lonisiana...........0000. 58 8,283) 2,003] 10,286 
Maine .cis Se> tulde rece css] 229.1) 10,552); 2.402) )) 12. O84 
Michigan..... Sane e ma wile bes 226 | 22,376 8,046 4422 
Minnesota........2+-++6- 140 |} 10,477 2,085] 12,512 
Mississippi............. 85 | 20,110 5,510} 25,620 
Missouri ..7 300% Desa 105 | 18,244). 8,580} © 16,824 
Nebraska,...2.... Ais} 52 8,758 1,885) 5,143 
Nevadas 570s Retawoawaas 13 By 51 428 
Newark..........- soeeoe|. 186| 26,817) | 8,772) 30,589 
New England,...........] 236} 238,510) 3,665) 27,175 
New Hampshire......... 134 1,970 1.709) 13,679 
New Jersey .oeccscnsccees 164} 27,577) 3,812) 81,889 
New Yorkie Q71 ; 5.167) 41,889 
New York East.... 237 84,158) » 4,274) 38,432 
North Carolina..... 27 4,027 544) 4,571 
North Indiana...... -| 151] 24,718) 6,230) 380,948 
North Ohio... «.aniik siete 158} 18,720). 1,211) 19,931 
Northwest German......} 106 %,251| 1,733) . 8,984 
Northwest Indiana...... 184] 20,195) 1,915) 22,110 
OMG Vat e ato. CL 176 | 33,974) 3,842) 87,816 
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Pil ogolo§ 
CONFERENCES. 3 F 2 : z 
2 & 
fk) 2 z 

ONION cress ----- 80} 8,930] 1,382} 5,262 
Philadelphia............. 214 | 84.003] 4,613} 88.616 

Pitteburghe we. dsc cieesies 279 | 46,019} 8,071 x 
Providence... ...5..s000%+ 157 | 16,717) 2,888) 19,100 
Rock Rivers 212} 21,442 1,951) 28,898 
South Carolina.......... 87} 22,702) 5,876} 28,078 
Southeast Indiana....... 121 |. 22,321 2.069 .890 
Southern Illinois........ 156 586} . 8,324) 25.910 
Southwest German..... «| 101 r 889} 8,781 
Bh chowis Hii 2..0s blew wins 151 | 14,447 8,268}. 17,715 
Tennessee..........2.00- 81 9,179] 1,592] 10,771 
Perms Pes esse. 61 cf 1,418] 9,347 
TOY. sie.s ie ribet fens0: 248 | 28.195) 4,448) 82,643 
Upper Iowa,.... 180 | 18.874) 1,864} 20,238 
STIMU Gee ets 5 116 0,095} 1,568] 11,663 
Virginia...s..... 44 4,415} 1,429) 5,844 

Washington....... 104| 22.578] . 2,808] 25.886 — 

West Virginia..... 122 | 22,765) 5,117] 27,882 
West Wisconsin ... 120 | -10,594; 1,860) 11,954 
Wilmington..,..... -s-| 116] 21,217) 3,482) 24.699 
WABCORBIE circ acces va 182] 13,124; 1,912} 15,0386 
WeVOMNengy open ecco ns sales 193 | 22,011} 4,468} 26,479 
Total“. is M cake Seiad 9,699 |1,231,008| 190,315)1,421,323 
Last year........ 9,193 |1,173,099| 197,035 |1,870,134 
INCHOASE. «60000000 506| 57,909) ....... 51,189 
Decrease........- see skt sere ca |. SOateMLE sremeinn 


The number of local preachers was 11,382 ; 
of Sunday-schools, 17,555; of officers and 
teachers, 193,979; of scholars, 1,267,742; of 
adult baptisms, 66,770; of baptisms of chil- 
dren, 54,517. The benevolent contributions 
were: for conference claimants, $141,144.99; 
for the Missionary Society (by churches, $454,- 
975.25; by Sunday-schools, $162,334.86), $617,- 
810.11; for church extension, $74,643.36 ; for 
the Tract Society, $21,445.21; for the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, $84,107.29; for the Sunday- 
school Union, $23,159.47. 

The receipts of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
were $52,576.51. It sustained, during the 
year, 84 schools, to which 75 teachers were 
attached, in the different States of the South. 
The number of pupils in the day-schools is 
6,500; in the Sunday-schools, 5,000, 

The total assets of the two Book Concerns, 
at New York and. Cincinnati, are $2,597,854. 
Deducting notes and liabilities, the net capital 
is $1,477,779. This is $16,541 less than the 
previous year. This decrease was occasioned 
by the destruction of $85,704 worth of prop- 
erty by the Chicago fire. . 

The trial of Dr. Lanahan, assistant agent of 
the Book Concern, in New York, which com- 
menced in January, 1871, upon charges which 
were given in the AnnuaL CyoLopzp1A for 
1870, resulted in his restoration to his office. 
A few months afterward, Dr. Lanahan sought, 
in the Supreme Court of the city of New 
York, a mandamus against Dr. Carlton, princi- 
pal agent, to compel an examination of the 
books of the Concern for the purpose of ob- 
taining evidence to be used in a civil suit 
growing out of the agitation of the charges 
which had been made against the management 
of the Concern, and in which Dr. Lanahan 
was defendant. Dr. Lanahan was again ar- 
raigned before the Book Committee for bring- 
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ing the Concern into the civil courts. His 
trial commenced June 15th. Two of the 
bishops presided. By the law governing the 
proceedings of the committee, two bishops 
had to concur with the committee to effect 
the removal of the officer on trial. The com- 
mittee decided that Dr. Lanahan had been 
guilty of an offence for which he ought to be 
removed. One of the bishops concurred in 
their decision, the other dissented. The de- 
cision was therefore nullified, and Dr. Lana- 
han was again restored. An experienced ac- 
countant was appointed by the committee 
(without the concurrence of Dr. Lanahan) to 
examine the books, and report before the meet- 
ing of the General Conference. The case now 
stands over till that meeting, when it is ex- 
pected a thorough and impartial examination 
of the publishing department will be had. 

II. Mernsopist Eptscopat Cuvron Sourn.— 
The following abstract of the statistics of this 
Church is taken from the last volume of the 
General Minutes, published in May, 1871: 


wt . 3 
BE g sek | Sue 
CONFERENCES. 3 ; : A ee Ae F 
oo 

Ee) -a.| 4 a3 a 
Baltimore 26 eck. 163 | 21,616 133 | 22,021 
WATE 315 < guste ctes ss 153 | 39,425 937 | 40,676 
Western Virginia........ 45 | 10,860 22 | 11,015 
EOI LON cy astcee tess joo 116 | 29,473 190 | 80,089 
North Carolina ...... e+} 184] 46,051] 1,205 | 47,617 
South Carolina.......... 124| 82,240] 1,586 | 84,040 
North Georgia .......... 138 | 42,121 851 | 43,517 
South Georgia........... 109 | 23,147 653 143 
TOCHIR, fo waves odes See he 49} %,062 54 % 244 
Alshanag 665 Fin 9 os ies «| 122] 23,564 "52 | 24,661 
North Alabama......... 101 | 22,460 188 | 23,014 
BION... oc deeeee esses] 64] 9,044] 2,343 |. 11,555 
a. OES) (15 0 0) ) 104 | 15,385 520 | 16,162 
North Mississippi....... 110 | 21,757 58 | 22,125 
MGMORIG «3 606 2.505262 8 100°] 25,177 80 | 25,578 

TenNessee ..5..... 0000s 155 | 33.789 173 | 34,42 
Kentuc 90; 17,318 225 | 17,749 
PIGUIBVALLG. o's wcie ds oestesis 103 | 25,398 262 | 25,957 
EC RIONIG. ois owed ve gea ved 103 364 243; 20,920 
MASSOUT). fakin Cues bene b's 97 | 20,098 133 | 20,452 
WERE: waves sizes pis scides 24) 1,528 133 1,744 
Indian Mission.......... 17 139 437 4,480 
ATKARERGAS. =) ses eine ee 48 4,853 35 8,023 
White River............. 43} 8,249 163 8,545 
Little Rocks cy tec sctekes's 70) 13,075 ove, | LB 287 
TPA tyioss.8ts,c8t=s 50} 10,652} 1,776 | 12,637 
Hast Texas... .scedccece ce 85}. 7,496 7,632 
OERGwo.. cvieich oh naenaes 55 4,957 39 5,134 
Northwest Texas. ...... 48| 8474 ue 8,683 
West Texas......... wees} 80] 9 8,193 172| °3,438 
Los Angeles:..esu..ceees 11 475 Sty 496 
Pacinc: cccuentaera smeeisa 4% | 8,189 8,234 
Columbia.......60-eeees. 18} 1,073 1,107 
Dinos. 3 36 4in Samiostees 49} 4,920 5,017 
Total in 1870.......| 2,725 | 561,577 | 13.263 | 586,418 
Total in 1869....,.. 2,646 | 540,820 | 19,686 | 571,241 
Increase........ yy %9 | 20,757 Leas] 15,19% 
Decrease....5....- “ret 6,423 |... 


Included in the totals of ministers and 
members are, divided among the several con- 
ferences, 187 superannuated preachers, 4,714 
local preachers, and 3,952 Indian members. 
The apparent decrease in the number of col- 
ored members is occasioned by the setting off 
of the colored churches to the newly-organ- 
ized ‘ Oolored Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

The number of infant baptisms was 21 002; 
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of adult baptisms, 34;408; of Sunday-schools, 
6,173; of teachers, 42,505; of scholars, 282,- 
467. The amount of the collections for con- 
ference claimants was $54,875.96; of collec- 
tions for missions, $88,675.61. 
On May 25, 1870, the General Conference, 
by the requisite two-thirds majority, adopted 
the following proviso to the restrictive rules: 


Provided, That when any rule or regulation is 
adopted by the General Conference, which, in the 
opinion of the bishops, is unconstitutional, the 
bishops may present, to the Conference which passed 
said rule or regulation, their objections thereto, with 
their reasons, in writing; and, if then the General 
Conference shall, by a two-thirds vote, adhere to its 
action on said rule or regulation, it shall then take 
the course prescribed for altering a restrictive rule, 
and, if thus passed upon affirmatively, the bishops 
shall announce that such rule or regulation takes 
effect from that time, 


This proviso was ordered to be sent round 
to the Annual Conferences, to become, if it re- 
ceived a three-fourths vote of all the members 
present and voting, a part of the constitutional 
law of the Church. 

The votes were counted on the 8th of May, 
1871, and found to be 2,024 in favor of the 
amendment, and 9 against it. The amend- 
ment was therefore declared adopted by the 
College of Bishops, on the 25th of May. _ 

The number of members of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which was formed 
in 1870, by setting off the colored members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, into a 
separate organization, is estimated at 100,000. 

II. Tue Mernopist Cuvrou.—The second 
quadrennial session of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church met at Pittsburg, 
Pa., on the 17th of May. The basis of repre- 
sentation was one minister and one lay dele- 
gate for each thousand members of the 
Church. The fall roll of the conference con- 
tained the names of forty-seven delegates of 
each class, representing twenty-two district 
conferences. Francis H. Pierpont, formerly 
Governor of West Virginia, was chosen presi- 
dent. Fraternal delegates appeared from the 
Methodist Protestant and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches, who spoke at length on the 
subject of union, expressing the sentiments of 
the bodies which they respectively represented, 
as being favorable to the consideration of the 
question, as an ultimate though perhaps not 
an immediately attainable end. A paper was 
adopted by the conference to the effect that, 
first, “‘the Methodist Church, as a branch of 
the militant Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
stands now, as ever, with open hearts and ex- 
tended hands in Christian love and sympathy 
toward all Evangelical Christian denomina- 
tions,” ete. 

A second paragraph recited that the history 
of the forty years of the existence and expe- 
rience of this branch of the Church fully vin- 
dicated the wisdom of its founders, and that 
its continued existence was imperatively de- 
manded, 
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In the third paragraph, the maintenance of 
the episcopacy in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the incompleteness of the Jay move- 
ment, and the absence of the spirit of conces- 
sion in the utterances of that body, and of its 
representatives, are given as causes why ‘‘ we 
fail to see at present any reason why we should 
disband our Church and unite with theirs.” 
Nevertheless, they determine to consider plans 
of union with the whole Methodist family, 
whenever it can be done without a sacrifice 
of principles, and “ we hereby declare,” the 
report continues, ‘‘our hearty willingness to 
confer in an official capacity with persons 
properly appointed by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at a suitable time and place, to 
consider plans for Christian codperation,” etc. 

The question of the ordination of women 
came up, and was settled by the adoption of 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we deem it inadmissible to author- 
ize or sanction so radical a change in our ecclesiasti- 
cal organism as proposed by the advocates of the 
ordination of females—a change so essentially at 
war with the entire structure of our Book of Disci- 
pline as would render many other rok be absolutely 
necessary, thereby requiring much additional legis- 
lation to harmonize various portions of our discipline 
with such a measure. 

The General Conference directed the removal 
of the book-room, publishing establishment, 
and newspaper offices, from Springfield, Ohio, 
to Pittsburg, Pa. This removal was accom- 
plished about the close of the year. 

IV. Westeyan Metnopisr ConneEotion.— 
The General Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist connection of America met in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., October 18th. Fifteen confer- 
ences were represented by delegates. Another 
Conference, the Kansas, was recognized, of 
which the South Iowa Conference—considered 
as virtually disbanded—forms a part. The 
proceedings of a convention for the organiza- 
tion of a conference in Tennessee were pre- 
sented, with a request that the conference be 
recognized. The declaration of the Connec- 
tion against secret societies — connection 
with which is forbidden to members of this 
body—was reiterated. The subject of reunion 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church haying 
been informally spoken of, a strong protest 
was made in the address to the churches, 
against giving consideration to any proposi- 
tions looking to this end. Objections were 
urged against the polity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, against the fact that many 
of its ministers and members are connected 
with secret societies, and against its ‘‘ chronic 
conservatism.” 

The assets of the Book Committee and Pub- 
lishing Association are estimated to amount 
together to $27,932.42 in value, from which 
discounts and deductions should be made re- 
ducing the actual cash value of the property 
to $19,250. In the absence of statistical re- 
ports, the belief was expressed that the num- 

er of conversions and accessions to the 
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Church during the preceding four years was 
larger than during any similar period in the 
past. The condition of the Connection is 
prosperous, attended with zeal and success in 
church-building, and other improvements. 

YV. Mernopist Eriscopat Onuron mn Oan- 
ADA.—The following are the statistics of this 
body: preachers, travelling and local, 411; 
members, 20,959; increase the past year, 712; 
scholars in the Sunday-schools, 17,508; in- 
crease, 4,627. Value of church property, 
$588,550; increase during the year, $93,960. 
The church property, with the exception of a 
few thousand dollars still due on the colleges, 
book-room, and printing establishment, is 
nearly free from debt. . 

VI. Wxstryan Mernopist Cuurcu.—The 
following is the report of this body for 1871: 


CONFERENCES. Minicters,| SUP" |Members, 
I. British Conference: 
Great Britain............. 1,251 207 ~=|84'7,090 
Treland and Irish Miss’ns| 133 23 20,005 
Foreign Missions........ 258* 9* | 70,468 
TI. French Conference ........ 81 1 2,049+ 
TII, Australasian Conference..|. 274 19 59,384 
IV. Canada Conference........} 418 91 68,523 
Y. Conference of Eastern Brit- 
ish America.............| 117 22 15,021¢ 
Totalscsccieekt«s cases 2,482 872  1582,540. 


The one hundred and twenty-eighth session 
of the British Wesleyan Conference com- 
menced at Manchester, July 26th. The meet- 
ings of the preparatory committees were held 
during the four business days preceding. The 
educational committees made favorable re- 
ports of the condition of the schools. Eight 
hundred and eighty-seven day-schools were 
reported, 141 more than the previous year, 
with 150,705 scholars. These schools had re- 
ceived Government grants to the amount of 
£40,209 17s. 4d. One hundred and forty-six 
new schools were commenced. The number 
of Sunday-schools was 5,541, 98 more than in 
the previous year. These had 106,509 teach- 
ers and officers, with 638,606 scholars.’ 

The case of the Rev. Thomas Hughes, in- 
volving a question of adherence to usages, oc- 
cupied much of the attention of the confer- 
ence. Mr. Hughes had been suspended from 
active labor at the preceding conference, for 
publishing a book in which objection was 
made to class attendance as a condition of 
membership. When questioned, he was found 
still to adhere to his views, and declined to 
pledge himself not to advance them in the fu- 
ture. His suspension was continued until he 
should give the required assurances. A plan 
was adopted for the formation and employment 
of a metropolitan building-fund for the erection 
of chapels in London. In aid of this move- 
ment Sir Francis Lycett has given $250,000 


* Exclusive of missionaries in Ireland. , 
+ These numbers are those of 1870, no Conference hay 
| been held in 1871. 


These numbers are those of 1870, the minutesof the __ 


Eastern British-American Conference of 1871 not having 
been received, 
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fur building one hundred. such chapels. A 
motion was made looking to the giving the 
laity the same share in the management of 
temporal affairs at the conference that they 
already have in the district meetings, but it 
was withdrawn. It is noteworthy as the first 
formal proposition to admit the laity to the 
conference. 

The annual meeting of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Missionary Society was held on the Ist of 
May. The total receipts of the society for the 
year were £149,767 5s. 11d.; the expenditures 
were £147,351 12s. 1d. Twenty-five mission- 
aries have been sent out by the society since 
the last anniversary. Four missionaries have 
died. The report gives the following summary 
of the missions: Principal stations, 779; min- 
isters and assistant-missionaries, 1,029; other 
paid agents, 4,435; unpaid agents (Sunday- 
school teachers, etc.), 22,410; church-mem- 
bers, 166,392; on trial, 17,360; scholars in 
day and Sunday schools (none counted but 
once), 204,060; printing establishments, 7. 

Among the most noteworthy facts mentioned 
in the report of the society were—the steps 
taken to carry on the work in Paris during 
the siege; the publication of a hymn-book in 
the Italian language; the submission to the 
committee, for approval, of a grammar of the 
Fantee language; the occupation of Rome 
by an Italian minister; the purchase of a 
church at Padua; the reception of donations 
for building churches at Rome and Naples; 
movements for the advancement of education 
at the Cape Ooast; the sending out of a lady 
to act as governess in the family of the Rajah 
of Mysore; the completion of a Kaffre diction- 
ary, which is to be published; and a continued 
increase in the number of missionaries who 
are: natives of the countries. in which they 
labor. 

_ VIL. Prmittve Mernopist Cxauron.—The 
- following are the statistics of this body in 
Great Britain and the colonies for 1870-71: 
Number of members, 161,343; travelling 
preachers, 973; local preachers, 4,406; class- 
leaders, 9,833; connectional chapels, 3,585; 
rented and other places, 2,813; Sabbath- 
schools, 3,389 ; Sunday-school teachers, 47,941 ; 
Sunday-school scholars, 281,085; day-schools, 
47; day-scholars, 3,142; day-school teachers, 
64; members deceased, 2,474. In this com- 
putation, the Canadian statistics for 1870 are 
included, instead of those for 1871, which did 
not arrive in time for the making up of the of- 
ficial reports from 1865 to 1870. 

- From 1870 to 1871 there appears an increase 
in all particulars except in the number of mem- 
bers, which has decreased 814, 

‘The operations of the Missionary Society 
were attended with undiminished success in 
every department. The home and colonial 
works show an increase of fields of labor. In 
the foreign work, besides the mission recently 
started in South Africa, and the flourishing 
African Mission, a new work has been started 
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among the aborigines of. Queensland. The 
year’s contributions to the society reported at 
the anniversary, May 2d, were £23,117 11s. 7d. 
(exclusive of quarterage and ordinary collec- 
tions on missionary stations), being an in- 
crease of £2,719 0s. 7d. Nevertheless the ex- 
penditure was in excess of the revenue, and 
the society came out in debt £1,529 1s, 4d. 

VII. Untrep Mernopist Free Onvuronss. 
—The United Methodist Free Churches have 
missions in East and West Africa, China, New 
Zealand, ete., on which, with home missions, 
they expend about $40,000 a year, that amount 
being about equally divided between the home 
and foreign departments. 

IX. Mernopist New Connection.—The fol- 
lowing are the statistics of this body in Eng- 
land: Chapels, 417; societies, 411; circuit 
preachers, 148; local preachers, 1,117; mem- 
bers, 22,870; probationers, 1,537; Sunday- 
schools, 407; teachers, 10,146; scholars, 69,- 
713. Increase of Sunday-school scholars, 1,763; 
decrease of members, 649. 

The connection has in England 410 chapels, 
and 146 schools separate from chapels. Thir- 
teen new chapels and schools were opened 
during the year, and two were in course of 
erection. The total year’s expenditure for 
new chapels and. schools, payment of debts, 
etc., was £15,325. 

X. Wrsteyan Rerorm Unton.—tThe thirty- 
third delegate meeting of the Wesleyan Re- 
form Union of England was held at Wibsey, 
August 13th. The statistical reports showed 
that the number of chapels and preaching- 
places was 255; preachers, 578; on trial, $2; 
ministers, 14; leaders, 513; members, 7,633; 
on probation, 844; Sunday-schools, 174; teach 
ers, 3,230, of whom 1,404 were members of 
the church; scholars, 18,082, of whom 150 
had joined the church during the year. It 
appeared there was a decrease of 11 chapels, 
25 preachers, 16 on trial, 1 minister, 31 leaders, 
588 members, 1 Sabbath-school, 46 teachers, 
and 128 scholars; and an increase of 50 mem- 
bers on probation. 

The decrease was ascribed to a growing 
anxiety about appearances on the part of the 
people, and to the literary and scientific, rather 
than Scriptural, character of the intelligence 
of the preachers, 

XI. Brste Caristrans.—The following are 
the statistics. of the Bible Christians in Cana- 
da: Itinerant preachers, 62; local preachers, 
217; chapels, 151; members, 5,043; on trial, 
390; total members, 5,383; teachers in Sun- 
day-schools, 1,103; children, 7,229. The re- 
turns show a small decrease, which is ac- 
counted for by the abandonment of two sta- 
tions on Lake Superior, and by the application 
of stricter tests of membership. 

XII. Mernopist Union 1x Canapa.—A 
meeting of committees, previously appointed 
by the conferences of the Methodist churches 
of Canada to confer upon the subject of unit- 
ing them into one body, met, for the first time, 
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in Toronto, on the 2d of February. The Wes- 
leyan, Primitive, Methodist Episcopal, and 
New Connection Churches were represented. 
No delegate was present from the Bible Chris- 
tians, but it was understood that that body 
was favorably disposed. <A free and friendly 
discussion of the subject, and a comparison of 
views, were had, Another meeting was held 
on the 28th and 29th of March, at which gen- 
eral recommendations were adopted and re- 
ferred to the conferences. 

Many of the conferences approved of the 
recommendations. 

MEXICO. A federal republic in America. 
President, Benito Juarez, declared himself 
Constitutional President on February 11, 1858; 
elected President in June, 1861; reélected in 
December, 1867, for a term of four years ; again 
reélected in October, 1871, for the term from 
1871 to 1875. Area 761,663 square miles. 
Population in 1868, 9,173,052. The budget 
for 1869-’70 fixes the revenue at $14,420,576, 
and the expenditures at $13,046,742... The 
number of vessels entering the Mexican ports 
in the year 1869 to 1870 was 648; aggregate 
tonnage, 542,045. The following railroads 
were in: operation: from Mexico to Puebla, 
from Vera Cruz to Paso del Macho, from Vera 
Cruz to Medellin, from Vera Cruz to Homa 
Alta, and several roads from Mexico to neigh- 
boring places. Total length of Mexican rail- 
roads in 1871, 215 miles; total length of tele- 
graph-lines in 1870, 2,975 miles. 

Early in January, 1871, Minister Lerdo de 
Tejada, who was a candidate for the office of 
President of the republic in the coming elec- 
tion, resigned, and again assumed the position 
of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The United States steamer Nipsic, convey- 
ing the engineers of the railway company, 
arrived at Minatitlan, at the mouth of the 
Coatzacoalcos River, on the 6th of January, 
and the ceremony of breaking ground took 
place on the 9th, the United States naval offi- 
cers, Mexican commissioners, and local author- 
ities, taking part in the formalities of the oc- 
casion. The proceedings were afterward duly 
certified and approved by the Government of 
Mexico. Much excitement prevailed, however, 
in the district, in consequence of conspiracies 


against the lives and property of foreigners. 


Many fied with their families, in order to save 
their lives, leaving their property behind. 
Posters were affixed to the houses of foreigners, 
threatening the inmates with assassination. 
Among the principal persons threatened was 
Mr. Wolf, the United States consul. 

The Mexican Oongress met in extra session 
on March 8th, when 157 deputies were pres- 
ent. In consequence of the coalition of. the 
supporters of Lerdo de Tejada and Porfirio 
Diaz, Zamacona, a Diaz partisan, was elected 
President, while 78 votes were given to Man- 
cera. Lemus, a supporter of Lerdo, was cho- 
sen Vice-President by 84 votes to 71, which 
Valle, the candidate of the Juarist party, re- 
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ceived. President Juarez, in his message, 
which was sent in on March 10th, stated that 
the republic was tranquil, except a small dis- 
trict in the State of Guerrero. The relations 
with foreign Governments were amicable, al- 
though with some they continued interrupted. 
Sefior Zamacona, in the House, replied to the 
message, and complained that the Government 
was interfering with freedom of election. 
The extra session closed on March 38ist, aiter 
adopting a new electoral law. 

Soon after the meeting of Congress, Presi- 
dent Juarez reconstructed his Cabinet, which 
now was composed as follows (the first three 
being new members): Sefior Ignacio Mariscal, 
Foreign Relations; Sefior Savedra, State; Se- 
fior Castillo, Justice; Sefior Velasco, Govern- 
ment; Sefior Romero, Treasury ; Sefior Ignacio 
Mejia, War and Marine; Sefior Balcarcel, In- 
terior. Minister’ Savedra resigned on April 
25th, and Minister Velasco on April 28th; the 
latter, however, consented to remain tempora- 
rily, when 74 deputies petitioned him to take 
back his resignation. 

The regular session of the national Congress 
began on the 1st of April. Sefior Hernandez, 
President of the Chamber, in his opening 
speech, alluded tothe fears expressed by many 
of direct intervention by some oflicious agents 
of foreign powers in the coming election for 
President, and to muttered threats heard ev- 
erywhere of refusal to accept the decision of 
the people at the polls. He deprecated such 
expressions, as foreboding evil to the country. 
Minister Romero submitted to Congress a 
scheme for the consolidation of the national 
debt at a rate of interest beginning with: half, 
of one per cent. per annum, and increasing 
half of one per cent. semi-annually until it 
reaches three per cent. He stated that the 
debt of Mexico was domestic, not foreign ; its 
foreign creditors were merely private parties. 
Mexico had never contracted a public loan. 
He was impeached and tried before the Supreme 
Court, but acquitted. On his motion, a com- 
mission was named to fix the limits of the re- 
public bordering on Guatemala; and also to 
survey the coasts and harbors of the State of 
Chiapas, in order to facilitate the development 
of that rich but almost unknown State... The 
session was closed on May 81st. Its last hours 
were employed in considering the appropria- 
tion bill, which, with some amendments, was 
passed, ; 

On May 2d the garrison of Tampico,.con- 
sisting of 400 men of the Federal army, revolt- 
ed under the leadership of Lieutenant-Colonels 
Molina and Colleja. They repudiated Presi- 
dent Juarez, and demanded that his place 
should be occupied by the Vice-President, Se- 
fior Lerdo, until the new election took place. 
They held as: prisoners General Lopez, the 
military commander, Don Francisco Rojas, 


the administrator of the custom-house, and — 


several other Federal officers. The Chief of 
the Artillery, Don Juan Garcia, escaped to 
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Pueblo Viejo, whence, on the 8d, he informed 
the national Government by telegraph of what 
had occurred ; and he, in company with some 
other escaped officials, immediately commenced 
to organize National Guards to counteract the 
revolutionary movement. Also, General Co- 
rella, Second Chief of the Third Division, hap- 
pened to be in Altamira, seven leagues from 
Tampico, with his escort, on leave of absence ; 
he instantly collected some rural police, and 
interposed them between Tampico and the 
bar. In this manner the communications of 
the revolutionists were cut off by a few men. 
General Ceballos disembarked three hundred 
men from Vera Cruz on January 8th, with 
which the positions taken up by Corella were 
immediately reénforced, just in time to assist 
in repulsing a sally of two hundred of the rev- 
olutionists against General Corella in Puente 
Blanco. The sortie was a vigorous one, for 
General Oorella, Commander Amally, and 
Lieutenant Carrillo, of the Government forces, 
were among the wounded; but it was repulsed, 
and the revolutionists, in their retreat, left a 
mountain-gun, their dead end. wounded, and 
fourteen prisoners. On the following day, 
Ceballos disembarked the remainder of his 
force, and on the morning of the 9th the rey- 
olutionists endeavored to surprise an advanced 
force at Andonegni, but were repulsed, leav- 
ing several dead on the ground. General 
Rocha, with a brigade, rapidly advanced on 
Tampico from San Luis Potosi, and took com- 
mand of the besieging army. <A decree of 
President Juarez closed the port of Tampico 
while the revolutionists were in possession of 
the city, meanwhile opening the port of Puer- 
to Viejo to both the foreign and domestic ship- 
ping. The siege of the city lasted until June 
iith, when it was taken by assault. General 
Rocha, the commander of the Federal troops, 
telegraphed to his Government that all the 
officers of the insurgents were killed. Rocha 
himself, with two of his generals, Ceballos 
and Alcantara, was wounded. 

The presidential election, which had kept 
the country for many months in extraordinary 
excitement, began on June 25th, when the pri- 
mary elections were held. A large plurality 
of the electors chosen was in favor of the re- 
election of President Juarez, but, as he did not 
receive an absolute majority, the election de- 
volved upon Oongress, which on October 12th 
reélected Juarez President of the republic in 
accordance with the general expectation, The 
voting was as follows: 108 for Juarez, 8 for 
Diaz, 5 blanks; 53 members abstained from 
voting. In the name of the latter, Roberto 
Esteva protested against the validity of the 
election, on the ground that the Government 
had interfered with the freedom of the primary 
and secondary elections. 

The sixth national Congress, which had been 
elected in July, met in September. At the 
preliminary meeting, which took place on Sep- 
tember Ist, the number of members present 
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was 147, the whole number in Congress being 
227. . The meeting resulted favorably for 
Juarez; the President of the temporary organ- 
ization and the committee on credentials were 
Juarezists, being chosen by a vote of 79 to 68. 
At the permanent organization of Congress, 
Gabriel Mancera was elected President and 
Francisco Lerdo Tejada Vice-President. 

Even before the retlection of Juarez had 
been officially declared, new insurrectionary 
attempts were made by the adherents of Diaz 
and Lerdo de Tejada, in different parts of the 
country. On October Ist, the city of Mexiec 
itself was the scene of a sanguinary insurrec- 
tion. A corps of gendarmes, and part of the 
Thirteenth Regiment of cavalry, numbering in 
all four hundred men, surprised the citadel, 
and fortified themselves therein by the aid of 
eight hundred prisoners whom they had re- 
leased from the jail. The leaders of the revolt 
were Generals Negrete, Toledo, Riveras, and 
Echavarria, The remainder of the city garri- 
son proved loyal, and, under command of Gen- 
erals Rocha, Alatorre, and Alejandro Garcia, 
promptly attacked the insurgents, and at mid- 
night the national troops, under General Rocha, 
carried the citadel by assault. The four lead- 
ers of the revolt had left before the attack, 
and escaped. All the officers and sergeants 
of the insurgent force were killed, and also 
the ringleaders of the released prisoners. Up 
to ten o’clock the next morning no less than 
two hundred and fifty insurgents had been 
shot. Governor Castro was killed by Rivera, 
whom he was pursuing. The insurrectionary 
movements assumed a much more formidable 
aspect when, at the close of September, Gen- 
eral Trevino, the Governor of Nuevo Leon, in 
union with Pedro Martinez, the imperialist 
General Quiroga, General Naranjo, and others, 
declared against Juarez. He left Monterey in 
the last days of September for a suburb six 
miles distant. On the day following an offi- 
cial followed him, and announced the arrest 
of all the Federal officials.in Monterey, and 
the smaller cities of the State. Trevino ap- 
proved of the act, and issued a pronuncia- 
miento in favor of General Diaz, declaring 
Juarez’s election fraudulent, and his. adminis- 
tration guilty of corruption and tyranny, and 
that reforms were necessary. He then re- 
turned to Monterey, and imposed a forced 
loan of $50,000 on the place. The American 
consul, Ulrich, was required to pay $1,500. 
He refused, and hoisted his flag, and protested 
in the name of the American citizens. Sev- 
eral Americans, including Mrs. Rankin, the 
missionary, publicly refused to join in the 
protest. General Trevino gave Consul Ulrich 


‘ten days to pay up, or else be imprisoned. 


The money was paid. General Trevino then 
recruited eight hundred men, and moved tow- 
ard Saltillo, which was defended by Governor 
Cespada, a Juarezist.. General Martinez, with 
two hundred eavalry, moved on Saltillo by a 
different route, and reached the other side of 
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the city. When near Buena Vista he encoun- 
tered five hundred Government infantry mov- 
ing to the assistance of Cespada. Martinez 
cut off the wagons from the main body and 
charged the Government troops twice. The 
latter formed in hollow square, and repulsed 
him, killing many of his men and wounding 
him. Escobedo, who is an enemy of Trevino, 
remained faithful to the Government, and pre- 
vented the insurrectionists from penetrating 
to the interior. Cortina’s forces were sup- 
porting Juarez in front of Naranjo. Canales 
was remaining quiet at Victoria, waiting the 
issue of events. Although the inhabitants 
of many smaller cities of Nuevo Leon pro- 
nounced against General Trevino, the latter, 
on December 2d, took Saltillo, which the 
Government troops had defended with great 
bravery. 

While the insurgents were gaining a firm 
footing in Northern Mexico, several of the 
Western States pronounced against the na- 
tional Government under the leadership of 
General Porfirio Diaz. At the close of Octo- 
ber, and in the beginning of November, pro- 
nunciamientos were made in the States of 
Oaxaca, Aguascalientes, Durango, Zacatecas, 
and Coahuila. The city of Mazatlan also de- 
clared in favor of Diaz for the presidency, 
and expelled the Federal officers, who had to 
take refuge on board of an American gunboat. 
The revolutionists claimed to be acting in the 
name of the party of progress, and installed 
Mateo Mazana as Governor of Sinaloa, who 
issued a proclamation reducing the export 
duty on Mexican dollars from eight to four 
per cent., on bullion to five per cent., and 
abolished light-house duties altogether. The 
garrison of Guaymas, in Sonora, revolted on 
November 20th, killing their commander, and 
declaring for Diaz. After levying heavy con- 
tributions on the merchants, they embarked 
on board two small vessels for Altata, ex- 
pecting to capture that place without trouble. 
But Governor Pasquera, of Sonora, raised 
troops immediately, reoccupied Guaymas, and 
dispatched a force down the coast in pursuit 
of the revolutionists. General Porfirio Diaz, 
who even for some time after pronunciamientos 
in his favor had been made, observed a pro- 
found silence as to his own intentions, pub- 
lished in November a manifesto, in which he 
undertook to justify his pronunciamiento, and 
to explain his plan for reconstructing the Gov- 
ernment. 

On December Ist, President Juarez opened 
the new session of Congress, with a speech on 
the situation. He said the country appeared 
to be consuming itself in unfruitful struggles, 


and that the military element again opposed’ 


the standard of legality, bringing back the 
time when a revolution signified the change 
of individuals in power. He counted upon 
the aid of Congress to suppress the seditious 
movement. The Speaker of Congress replied 
that Congress hoped that peace would soon be 
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reéstablished, and that the republic was satis- 
fied with the reélection of Juarez, excepting 
the States of Nuevo Leon and Oaxaca, and the 
bandits who were robbing the conductas. 

- At the close of December, 1871, anarchy 
continued in many of the States, and business 
of all kinds was prostrated. The rebels had 
control of the whole or of part of the States 
of Durango, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Sonora, 
Oaxaca, and several others, but they were 
making no progress. San Luis Potosi had been 
declared in a state of siege. The Legislature 
protested against it, and the Governor aban- 
doned the capital. General Porfirio Diaz had 
made the circuit of the State of La Puebla, 
Hidalgo, Tlaxcala, and Mexico, with fifteen 
hundred men. In a skirmish he had taken 
five hundred prisoners, and he was now pur- 
sued by General Rocha. The Government 
was still confident of an early triumph, but 
at the capital the idea of a protectorate of the 
United States, or of annexation to the United 
States, was freely discussed, and found many 
adherents. 

MICHIGAN. The only State election for 
the year was for Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and Regents of the University. The result for 
Justice was as follows: 


James V. Campbell, Republican............6. 98,269 
D. Darwin Hughes. Democrat............2s68 4,740 
Albert Williams, Temperance.........+..sse 1,717 

Republican plurality.........seeceseeeees 18,529 


Charles Rynd and Claudius B. Grant were 
chosen Regents of the University by nearly 
the same vote. 

In new circuits, John Moore, Theophilus O. 
Grier, and Birney Hoyt, were also elected 
Circuit Judges. 

The résumé of fiscal operations, as given be- 
low, is for the ten months ending September 
80, 1871, that day being, by an act of the 
Legislature of 1871, fixed as the time of closing 
the fiscal year, in place of November 30th, as 
prior to that date: 


The gross receipts of the State Treasury for 
the ten months ending September 30, 
IST; WET siaavinsigs o aastbegeas sp pat eehoieee 

In this amount is included the 
income of swamp-lands ex- 
paged during the ten months 

n the construction of swamp- 
land State roads, amounting, eas 
in land-warrants, to.......... $244,418 53 


$1,510,178 88 


eee eee ee ee 


Showing cash receipts of...........-- $1,258,760 30° 

Of the cash receipts, the amount paid into BENS 
the State Treasury in trust, and which 
formed no part of the State revenue, 


SUGG.s wins coc day erates auicmwmrceeneremeatee 218,089 18 


SOOO eR eee EEE EEE HEHEHE HEE E HEHE SES EE 


And there appears, as the amount avail- 
able Ee general purposes during the ten 


$1,508,969 09 
$1,045,061 12 


wee e eee rere rere neeeee 


And were from the sources and of the 
amounts as follows: 
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Brought forward, cash receipts. - $1,045,661 12 
From specific taxes............ $560,745 | 


sie trust funds (sales of 


Se Mepis were} dein pene wie - 165,529 02 
fiom ROCU LAKCH 5. asec ones 482,418 53 
-—-——— 1,008,693 41 
Leaving for general revenue receipts, from 
sources other than the three above 
MA MG. DU. 20: |. 5. wahitaasmeeebardy 506 $36,967 71 
ghee amount is made up of the following 
Sale of Michi n Reports ae) $522 19 
Sale of Law ae , aebetee « 90 00 
Interest on eaepiai funds...... 21,395 23 
cote Ms over-due specific 
BLU ds Saleh eee idedivecde: BIR, 89 29 
Ratarost on tax-sales......... 1,107 34 
Fees collected by State office rs. 885 7% 
Sale of Salt- spring land, and in- 
terest . eeeereeeeee eereeeeeereee 2,042 54 
Pedlers’ licenses...........+. : 819 84 
From commissioners of deeds, 
for commissions............ 45 00 
, ptiealng public, for commis- ee 
sr allowance refunded 4 50 
vagina of Internal Improvement 
Siepauhe account—collections. 5,475 00 
——— $36,967 71 


The receipts “in trust” form no part of the 
general revenue of the State. The amount 
thereof, $213,099.18, is made up of numerous 
items, the more important being taxes col- 
lected for the several counties, redemption 
-money, interest upon unpaid principal of edu- 
cational funds, and canal-tolls. 

A classification, by funds, of these receipts, 
may be made as follows: 


General, HUNG) «5: -sercsccnss osiesccedencedl  9101,416,.65 
Educational Funds......... ..... hes eee. Fe 1,280 00 
a Interest Funds.. Sd sidubioa’ 62,190 63 
St. *s Falls Ship-Canal Fund....... ial 19,467 21 
Teaens Improvement Fun Cte UA ee 11,079 11 
Bwamp-land Interest Pat Lai cig Peale Hey ” 
wamp-lan Crest Punds oy)... vessicse'siee y 
BOUT WUMG vaca iescaccccccsesedecs Swank 2,443 17 
State Buildin Fund.. UEiNadscdeteeld jas d5ue 917 V1 
oe tdag UT 3 bs Sali kiddse a Bekins dae ase 7 
aT vinta hula < call hae edn + ouin% «iat 47 57 
Ee ye on railroad jands.......--.------- 186 
Sundry deposits..............060- Tae A 1,442 62 
Total, as above............ as dent tas $213,099 18 
Warrants were drawn against the State 
aig Sang the ten months, amount- 
Wg LO ais coche Wass tietidoned 4 Haider $1,274,864 14 
This sum includes the amount 
of . Swamp-land warrants, 
ad in State Swamp- 
and drawn during the pe- 
riod, amounting to..... Miece ce 418 53 
Also a transfer to the 
Fund of. Peer reset eeeeeeererese %.000 
————— 251,418 53 
Leaving for cash exp yenditures PE eer $1,022,945 61 
The cash payments Rin trust” were....... 254,876 57 
Giving, for cash e a ah from, the 
general revenue of the State.............. $768,069 OL 


The general revenue cash iscsi 
were, from funds, as follows: 
General Fund.......csccseeeses 982 V5 
Asvinim Fund.......ccccccsess »- 55,687 41 
State Building Fund.. 8,437 00 
Two- Million Loan ” ‘Sinking 

FE und eeeee eeeeceeeereoeoeaeezeeoe eee 27,000 00 
War Loan Sinking Fund....... 3,000 00 
War UNG. cocue ees vault . ee 24,220.00. 
Military Fund. 225 caldd Rie ide coe BIE OS 
Soldiers’ Aid Fund. 3,500 00 
Interest on Educational Funds. 182,301 21 
Universit Fand.3s..32.% 15,000. 00 
Internal Improvement Fond... 5,125 71 


$768,069 04 
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Classifying the cash expenditure from 
general revenue in a manner to indicate 
the purpose of the several disbursements, 
and ee be covered by the following 
items, Vv 
Salaries—State officers, depu- 
ties, principal clerks......... $29,351 58 
Salaries—extra clerks......... 18,218 54 
Awards of Board of State Audi- 
PODS Es Wein AILS Nea sien oo SIZNAG: 3 
$160,288 85 
Expense of Judiciary—salaries, publishing 
reports, and incidentals.................- 84,829 85 
Expenses — Bureau of Insur- 
ance, $228.77; suits, $444.26; 
Trustees of "Asylum for In- 
sane and Institution for Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind, $574. 4,32: 
Inspectors of State-prison, 
.30; arrestin 7 meee 
om justice, $155.44....... : $2,272 10 
Wolf bounty, $52. 00; ok 
fees, $2,024.36; appraisal of 
Salt-spring land, $35.90...... 2,112 26 
EERIE 4,384 36 
Military expenses.............. $7,814 96 
Relief of disabled soldiers..... 8,500 00 
Bounties to soldiers............ 12,600 00 
we 23,914 96 
Interest, and premium thereon, 
upon bonded debt........ sees $126,495 57 
Interest upon trust funds...... 182, 301 21 
———_ 308,796 78 
Principal of bonded debt............6...6 27,735 U1 
ropriation for General 
Pata: a Heeaeue tpalete’ se bys $133,999 62 
A te riation for Asylu 
Ru cen cage (RaNdseL oscar’ 55,687 41 
A ope tiation for State Build- 
pe tation “for Walversiiy 8,437 00 
ppropriation for University 
na Dae tee haloes SR eN Ste E Rake e 5,000 00 
208,124 03 
Aggregate expenditures pane general 
TEVENUE, AS ADOVE.....ceccccscceeee $768,069 04 
The expenditures ‘in aan ” cover disburse- 
ments of money received ‘in trust,” and were 
from the funds and for amounts as follows: 
GOnNSrTE UIA «6 id's cls Wado cmd oBegsioue e-eee $101,416 65 
ternal Improvement Fund............... 8,464 03 
SPOCUIG DOW UN cc ticcca sashes ieee seater 500 00 
GAMAL PONG. S0. 5dh id Colt wide odie tdaide dudes 8,764 06 
Swamp-land Fund.....:.0ss00 Sr ptiaahts od avy 4,977 45 
Swamp-land Interest Fund................. 247 26 
Educational Interest Funds.............+.. 63,242 87 
Primary School Fund...... oa 1,280 00 
Asylum Fund.........sccece eye mr Se pee YS 43,363 24 
State Building Fund...............ceeeseee 20,845 57 
HigGhrentes hid nic cs sie Gwaiictpocdtat wchiiddabs 47 57 
WanortG DUNGsy occas Shices dmekecices i2ds6 ede 6 1,727 8&7 


Aggregate expenditures “in trust”’.. $254,876 57 
As stated above, the general revenue cash er 
receipts, for the bess months ending Sep- 


tember 80,1871), Were. is... lene evccecee $1,045,661 12 
The receipts “in trust were........ Pelee 218,099 18 
Giving for aggregate cash receipts.. ‘$1, 258,760 30 
Add balance in State “Treasury, November 
30, 1870....... ap Urata sera ovat peste 458,307 97 
And there appears, as the aggregate of cash 
in the State Treasury during the fiscal 
FOLIO sewer sie ky dl scares su vsddevcsiecccese $1,717,068 27 


The cash expenditures for gen- 
pia purposes during the same 


OOM WETE. iT ib bec cacescone $768,069 04 
And “in teitae SE 5a adalat obras 254.876 57 


Giving for total cash expenditures... 1,022,945 61 


Balance in the State age on the 80th 


day of September, 1871........06...ce.008 $694,122 66 
The bonded debt of the State was, on the 
80th day of November, 1870.............. 2,385,028 49 


September 30, 1871, the amount thereof was 2, 1355, _2,855,202 78 %8 


Showing a decrease, for the period, of ~~” $29,785 71 U1 
The detail of this indebtedness is as follows 
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Two-million Loan Bonds, 6’s, due January 
5 IBIS . 02+ se veaniek ge ba Some eiemmite ep tan vulekte $458,000 00 
Tyo-million Loan Bonds, 6's, due January 
» ASTS «v.06 wan d'smcolt ciate Gan ak en og 436,000 00 
Two-million Loan Bonds, 6's, due January 
pl. PP ee oe rl ee a ek 23,000 00 
Renewal Loan Bonds, 6’s, due July 1, 1878.. 160,000 00 
War Bounty Loan Bonds, 7’s, due May 1, 
1890. 505i. 50's Sy 3% Win sie owes take paamio eS cays 463,000 00 
Canal Bonds, 6’s, due July 1, 1879, guaran- 
LOO DV BUA 16 4.50) asics hase apnencconan 81,000 00 


Total interest-bearing bonded debt.. "$2,821,000 00 


Non-interest-bearing bonded debt: 


Matured adjusted bonds, in- 


ROVOBL. Cis HES Se EL $3,000 00 


War Loan Bonds..............+ 50 00 
Outstanding, part paid (unrec- 
ognized) bonds, $54,000—ad- 
Snstable Ab.02. 8 esse sce hieves 81,242 %8 34,292 78 


The general State tax levy for the year 1871 
is as follows: 


CONCTAl NUIPOBES.««< 00.<.0:9's'sabtew suisniende cond $328,750 00 
UNCON Y BOL» co cnces acuh aa coesteseiee ance 27,976 05 
University Sido Sn c5.5%3 cater sonesaeee eee 15,000 00 
University buildings...../....0...seeeeeeee 37,500 00 
New Capitol.......eeeeeeeeeeeeee ii au edie 8 100,000. 00 
Reform Schools 2236256342 47a as 35,000 00 
Asylum for, Insane..oa siccit stone wie cui 'de apieente 100,300 00 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
DN. ctr ecacccaceaet er sine Manas eter ooh es 47,500 00 
Additions to State-prison.................- *- 50,000 00 
State Public (Charitable) School........... 15,000 00 
AgrYOpaten 2 iM cusaseeet see ebro eskes $757,026 05 


The school statistics for the year were as 
follows: Number of counties reporting, 67; 
towns, 888 ; children between five and twenty 
years of age, 393,275; between eight and four- 
teen, 175,920; attending public schools, 292,- 
466; attending school under five and over twen- 
ty, 7,644; average months, school taught, 7; 
stone school-houses, 77; brick, 570; frame, 
4,024; log, 629; value of school buildings and 
lots, $7,155,995 ; qualified teachers employed, 
male, 2,971; female, 8,308; aggregate wages 
to males, $602,187.89; females, $926,923.69 ; 
average monthly wages of males, $49.92; of 
females, $27.21; volumes in district libraries, 
101,760; in town libraries, 48,470; attending 
select schools, 8,772; moneys on hand at be- 
ginning of year, $437,939.23; received from 
State two-mill tax, $409,541.20; received from 
primary-school fund, $182,922.25; for tuition 
of non-resident scholars, $26,047.40; from dis- 
trict taxes, $1,749,407.89 ; from tax on dogs, 
$25,608.78; from all other sources, $499,506.05; 
total resources of the districts for the year, 
$3,367,868.81 ; paid for buildings and repairs, 
$662,896.11; for all other purposes except 
teachers, $648,342.02; amount on hand, $527,- 
128.52; total indebtedness of districts, $1,146,- 
569.14; expenditures for the year,$2,840, 740.29, 
The number of newspapers and other periodi- 
cal publications in the State is 189, of which 
15 are daily, 3 are German, and 3 are Dutch. 

Messrs. Lewis and Headley’s annual state- 
ment of the business of Saginaw Valley for the 
year shows, 755,015 barrels of salt, being an 
increase of 108,599 for the year. Amount on 
hand, 108,294 barrels. Capital invested, $2,041,- 
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000; this does not include the business at Port 
Austin and Mount Clemens, which, however, is 
small. Lumber manufactured in the valley, 
529,682,878 feet; this.is probably not far from 
one-third the total manufacture of the State. 
Of the forest-fires in October, Messrs. Lewis 
and Headley say: ‘‘ The month of October, 1871, 
will be ever memorable, not only in connection 
with the terrible fire which decimated one of 
the fairest cities in the West, but as well in 
connection with the destruction of vast forests 
of pine-timber throughout this and the neigh- 
boring State of Wisconsin. In the region trib- 
utary to the Saginaw Valley, the effect of the 
fires was most disastrous and widely spread. 
To realize the extent of territory embraced in 
what is known as the ‘ burnt district,’ a glance 
at the map of Michigan becomes necessary. 
Commencing at a point on Lake Huron near 
Lexington, a line drawn across Sanilac, Lapeer 
and Genesee Counties, to the south line of Sagi- 
naw County, thence in a northwesterly direc- 
tion across the State to the north line of Oceana 
County, will mark the southern limits of the 
destructive fire, while all the country north of 
this line and east of the Saginaw Bay was 
involved in the conflagration. On the west 
side of the bay, a line drawn from the north 
line of Bay County, west to, and including 
Manistee County, and embracing all the terri- 
tory south to the first: given line, will give the 
reader a very good idea of the amount of land 
burned over. According to the closest esti- 
mates which can be made, an amount of tim- 
ber equal to five years’ cut of the valley has 
been destroyed; or, in round numbers, jour 
thousand million feet. Of this vast quan- 
tity, no doubt a large amount, variously esti- 
mated at from three hundred to five hundred 
million feet, has been watered during the 
present winter, and will be saved, The balance 
of the timber will probably be attacked by 
the insect whose destructive effects are always 
manifested in down timber, and, while avyail- 
able for coarse stuff for building purposes, will 
be worthless for the nicer work to which our 
lumber is applied; its distance from streams 
rendering it in its depreciated value nearly 
worthless. The loss in the coarser timber, 
particularly hemlock, the valne of which is 
but now beginning to be appreciated, is beyond 
computation.” ae 

Regarding the great October fires, the fol- 
lowing information is given by Governor Bald- 
win in a message to the Legislature: we 

‘While the people of Michigan were engaged 
in the noble work of furnishing relief to the 
sufferers in Chicago, the same devouring ele- 
ment was making sad havoc in our own 
State. Thriving towns, farm and school 
houses, churches, stock, crops, and thousands 
of acres of valuable. timber, were consumed, 
Nearly 3,000 families, or about 18,000 persons, 


were rendered houseless, and deprived of the 


necessaries of life. 
‘Immediately after the fires, two State Relief 
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Committees were appointed, one at Detroit for 
the eastern, the other at Grand Rapids for the 
western, part of the State. Committees or 
agents were also designated in each of the 
counties and many of the towns of the burned 
districts, to procure information as well as to 
receive and distribute supplies to the sufferers. 
“Responsive to the appeal of the executive 
and of the committees, prompt. and liberal con- 
tributions of money, food, and clothing, came 
from our own citizens, from almast every 
State in the Union, from Canada, and from be- 
yond the Atlantic. Oash contributions to the 
relief fund have been received as follows: 


By the Governor........ See Seid RR $156,876 50 
By the committee at Detroit...............+5 129,958 79 
By the committee at Grand Rapids.......... 43,333. 57 
By the committee at Holland ............... : 85,018 11 
By the committee at Manistee .............+8 5,408 49 
By the committee at Hast Saginaw......... - 12,811 47 
By the committee at Port Huron............ 13,532 00 


DW ciccte ees Os ck cclds Cees cut cee boo’ 492 00 
By the Hon, Thomas W. Ferry, Grand Haven 23,829 73 
By the Hon, W. W. Wheaton (then mayor), 
RA an os chomtewriie :cac do stdetenes 6 deat 11,345 64 
_ By other committees and individuals, prob- 
BUM lewis de ha eWied ewe Gad ds spepdesdisies deans - 80,000 00 
OHA. cs ithisicccesitls ct verteieteste - $462,106 30 


‘Large quantities of clothing and other sup- 
plies have also been received, the value of 
which is estimated at fully $250,000.” 

The number of miles of railroad completed 
in the State, within the year, was 478. This is 
unprecedented, and is more than was built in 
any other State except Illinois and Missouri. 
Of this the Chicago Railroad Gazette says: 


The extraordinary activity in construction in this 
State is the more remarkable because it has not been 
encouraged in any way by the votes of aid from mu- 
nicipalities. When the decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1870 put an end to such subsidies, and the 
constitution was so amended as to forbid the future 
authorization of such subsidies, it was prophesied 
that there would not only be a great decrease, but 
almost a total cessation in railroad construction in 
the State thereafter. But there never was so much 
activity in construction as in 1871; many important 
lines have been completed, and many unimportant 
ones have found means for construction. There has 
been a large amount of local aid, it is true, but it has 
come in the shape of voluntary private subscriptions 
and not in taxes. The Grand Rapids & Indiana and 
the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw are progressing 
rapidly toward Mackinaw; the Chi & Michigan 
Lake Shore will doubtless reach Manistee this year; 
the Chicago & Canada Southern is well under wa 
across the southern end of the State; the Mansfield, 
Coldwater & Michigan has been graded for a con- 
siderable distance; the Northern Central, a branch 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern from Jones- 
ville northward, has been graded for a considerable 
distance 
of the Flint & Pére Marquette, if not Mackinaw 
itself; the Detroit & Bay City is under contract, and 

rogress has been made with other lines of more or 

ess importance. 

Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan—completed 
from Detroit northwest to Lansing, eighty-five miles, 
and from Greenville northwest to Howard, on the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana road, twenty miles, 

Michigan Air-Line—the eastern division, which 
reached from the Grand Trunk at Ridgeway west to 
Romeo, sixteen miles, has been extended west to 
Washington, six miles. 

_ VOL, x1.—33 A 


and threatens eventually to reach the line . 
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Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw—extended from Kaw- 
kawlin (twenty miles north of Saginaw) northward 
to Wells, forty-five miles. 

Michigan Lake Shore—extended from Allegan east- 
ward tothe Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad at Mon- 
teith, eleven miles. 

Houghton & Ontonagon—six miles of track laid. 

Port Huron & Lake Michigan—extended from La- 
peer west to Flint, nineteen miles. 

Detroit, Hillsdale & Indiana—extended from Hills- 
dale southwest to a junction with the Fort Wayne, 
Jackson & Saginaw Road at Banker’s, five miles. 
Its trains run over the latter road from Banker’s to 
Auburn, forty-five miles, and thence over the Detroit, 
Eel River & Illinois road southwestward as far as 
completed. 

Peninsular—extended from Climax southwest to 
South Bend, Ind., sixty-five miles, fifty-five of which 
are in Michigan, 

Niles & South Bend—from Niles south to South 
Bend, Ind.; thirteen miles, six miles in Michigan. 
A branch of the Michigan Central. . 

Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore—track extended 
early in the season from Grand Junction (the crossing 
of the Kalamazoo & South Haven) north to Nunica, 
forty-nine miles, completing the line from Battle 
Creek to Montague, and in December from Montague 
north to Greenwood, six miles, a total extension of 
fifty-five miles. ' 

rand Rapids & Holland—completed from Holland 

northeast to Grand Rapids, twenty-five and one-half 

fail A branch of the Chicago & Michigan Lake 
ore. 

Flint & Pére Marquette—extended during the year 
from Clare west forty miles to a junction with the . 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Road at Reed City. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana—extended from Paris 
north, thirty-six miles. 

Holl » Wayne & asonroeeompleted from Monroe 
to Hol y sixty-three and one-half miles. Much of 
the grading had been done before 1871. 


Number of convicts in the State-prison, 
September 80th, 627; decrease during the 
year, 86; received on commitment, 206; re- 
captured, 1; discharged by expiration of sen- 
tence, 205; by reversal of sentence, 2; par- 
doned, 19; died, 18; escaped, 4; number of 
insane in prison, 9. Earnings, as follows: For 
convict-labor, $68,846.84 ; for the support of 
United States convicts, $5,066.99; for rent, 
$43.15; for property sold, $2,799.16 ; from 
visitors, $1,520.50; total, $78,754.64, Ex- 
penses of prison, exclusive of building, $72,- 
290.96. Of the prisoners received, four were 
sentenced for life for murder; the average 
sentences of the others were three years 
and three months; average age, twenty-eight 
years and a half, Born in Bavaria, 1; ‘Canada, 
24; Chili, 1; Denmark, 1;. England, 14; 
France, 2; Germany, 8; Holland, 3; Ireland, 
12; Luxemburg, 1; New Brunswick, 1; Prus- 
sia, 4; Scotland, 8; Wurtemberg, 1. 

In the State Reform School, to which con- 
victs under sixteen are sentenced, the number, 
at the beginning of the year, was 262. Ad- 
mitted during the year, 73; discharged, 97; 
number remaining, 238. Of those discharged, 
80 were released as reformed; seven to go out 
of State with parents; 57 on a year’s leave of 
absence; 2 on reaching majority; and 1 was 
remanded. Average time of detention, two 
years eight months and twelve days. 

The mining business in the Lake Superior 
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region was moderately prosperous for the tonnage was 132,277, but in tonnage of sail 
year. The tonnage passing through the Sault vessels there was a large decrease, 
St. Mary Canal was 752,100, an increase of In the following table is given the population 
55,274 for the year. The increase in steam of the State according the census of 1870: 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. Pata he t “SD 
value oi not 
COUNTIES. ; property. national, 
Aggregate. White. Colored, Native, Foreign. 
Alcona.......... Lasehage ees 696 , #82 814 $1,073,551 $18,295 
ANC RAN Tiki: SOS sve this dee 82,105 31,668 845 26,519 5,586 10,530,089 57,480 
Alpena.. e o% 2,756 2.754 2 1,266 1,490 1,488,730 22,803 
Antrim..... i's balan Deke an 1,985 e 1 1,288 697 460,433 11,808 
WIRITY as) cherie diets ait oi 22,199 22,110 19,982 2,217 5,587,424 55,822 
AV React ih a veaeying s Sates 15,900 15,701 116 8,868 %,032 2,670,198 148,831 
EMA ois tin sisin's Fale einoce 9. o 2,184 % 29 1,842 B42 807,418 8, 
OMe se ys. Rees, 85,104 2 596 80,047 5,057 6,396,244 173,890 
ranch eee weer eee eee ee eee 26, 26,173 53 24,518 1,708 4,344,008 7 
INO DD « 5s'sincks + ma ogee dave 86,569 35, 56 82,366 4,203 7,520,950 191,873 
CABG fi rah tune ahs escpap ess 4 19,851 1,690 19,677 1.417 4,358,572 52,242 
OHAPIOVOLUE:: vo sis co cicenicle che 1,724 1, 1,188 536 208,030 8,906 
Cheboygan ........... sisson 2,196 2,025 8 1,245 951 448,140 12,661. 
EID DEW Bi nas scunss cpess sie 1,689 950 5 1,197 492 220,838 3,664 
GAAVORE ta ves cee shld tines Be 366 . », 258 118 ue oman PT cnpae 
GUND A i eas). Head dipy oe 22,845 22,784 60 20,096 2,749 8,421,665 82,743 
DOMR tascnb5s0 casks >» bas 2,542 2,523 + 1,363 1.179 815,000 7,154 
ALON e iverey be sieciesSeesele® 25,171 25, %8 23,622 1,549 4,397,614 127,095 
Pe tas aceisdervsvsoands 1,211 1i1 1,160 51 144,115 ¥ 
Genesee Se thas ih oan a aia 83,900 83,779 104 28,518 5,882 6,032,374 187,516 
a win eee ew eeeeeeeeeeee| eee ee ereete eeee . . éea é eeeeee weeeees 
Grand Traverse........... 4,443 4,427 11 8,299 1,144 1,159,530 22, 
GQrathotirevscsseocntssn wis be 11,810 11,772 82 10,613 1,197 2,686,474 24,926 
Hillsdale.......... Sbehaate 31,684 $1,615 69 29,488 2,196 6,707,952 123,335 
Hough0on vaes'si veseewec viens 18,879 18,778 28 6,010 7,869 1,917,595 | 80,957 
* {EAMLONG sicniena dh nn.s sis be 9,049 8,989 3 4,263 4,786 1,190,662 22,896 
Ingham ........ ER 25,268 25,109 158 22,668 2,600 8,921,812 ee 
TOMAS bp asietbawas ncyet ee . 27,681 4 54 24,027 8,654 4,247,790 47,515 
TOBLO adh bs dhov ness bincinie> 8,1 8,149 9 1,738 1,425 1,518,409 24 
Isabella.......... a 4,113 4, 18 8,540 573 1,424,705 263 
Jackson....... nie wigs Per Se 86,047 85,620 423 81,052 4,995 10,767,060 113,545 
Kalamazoo............. qos 82,054 31,528 525 27,406 4,648 14,002,280 681 
RAIRASEA 0 e's ciaiasicp bowed tiem 424 sau 237 187 Galen gs Peer rr 
Kent..... Lg aie ok 50,403 50,237 157 88,309 12,094 8,617,615 708 
Keweenaw..,....sseseess 4,205 4,200 2 2,059 2,146 1,122,916. 28,574 
WANEG see a5 ober pcr oieidak bipa >> 548 548 ete 401 147 eaibbins steven 
Lapeer......sseccees seubne 21,845 21,261 15,784 5,561 2,872,202. 48,767 
DGclanawiys:kssectecsevass 4,576 4,047 17 8,044 1,582 458,227 8, 
TNA WEG 2 os. coe sincicccshve 45,595 45,204 40,256 5,389 10,987,289 88,401 
PAVinig ston. oo. 5s: seco tee 19,336 19,279 57 16,895 2,441 8,496,541 80,755 
PRRCKINGG: Uacincaks aeicuecve 1,716 1,406 25 1,383 833 410,934 4, 
acomb......... SM sAmouire 27,616 27,498 118 20,315 7,801 5,864,072 42,081 
Manistee.......... ae ebils 6,074 6,060 14 8,408 2,666 1,102,865 35,927 
Manitoa. >. .ic.s0-.-3 eB 891 891 baw 478 413 113,550 1,443 
Marquette. 6.55 3508's 15,033 14,900 61 5,793 9,240 2,807,782 101,888 — 
WISNGE.,. cee eens <uiss bk peen 8,263 8,023 10 2,328 935 926,200 796 
Mecosta...... ett Sees 5,642 5,506 127 4,200 1,442 2,391,637 24,275 
Menominee......... oe. pa 1,791 do tan 918 873 541,650 UAB 
MidlaNG SS siisbbcied. cowards! 8,285 8,269 14 2,448 837 8,107,568 44,911 
WISBRURGO Soc cicowawy » kenes 130 180 e 43 87 eseces eeesee 
ONTOS 's s.0,0%es ier edo oe 27,483 ,405 "8 22,700 4,783 4,488,845 at 
Montcalm......... ae ope 18,629 18,561 68 11,708 1,921 1,579,750 55,18 
BIODUEMOPONGY Ss 656.55 05105 5'5.acdli i nes beiee LIM) Lh woebte ‘ A pus as Fea OE, Wd vwlelnae Soret 
Muskegon........... oaks 14,894 14,854 40 9,449 8,445 8,485,887 102,017 
FRDIET Go a ode ob sine ap coves 7,294 7,159 5 6,245 1,049 1,576,603 17h. 
REITs os 01d Vin cds sincb'vie de 40,867 40,402 465 84,770 6,097 9,600,819 175,902 
OGGRHA. 0565 cece o> enenaey %,222 6,616 13 5,942 1,280 1,792,118 46,775 
Ogemaw............ waspaas 12 12 2 10 ry. 1s acenil 
Ontonagon...... CES dah 2,845 2,813 13 1,714 1,131 943,61 32,168 
QACBOIR sy ives bd Fa sine oipras 2,093 2,076 1,435 658 966,922 2,347 
Oscoda......... eee cerseses "0 "0 aes 82 388 ecosce ebeeee 
OneLO Les coke tnabaeeeones} tr ss dee ES AAG A cacao ca Reed Nan er esdeeel | Le ee 
Ottawa. eee eeereseennene ** 26,651 26,541 95 17,447 9.204 2,224,662 187,674 
Presque Isle... <2. is. see 0% ‘ 96 259 4 pe od ret 
ROKRCOMIMNONG spies es epewctionl ) Ts. rinse hs: F ieee TE reeiae ee eee 
NA Wish sVice calla dine setts 89,097 88,683 288 A, 14,763 9,011,423 427, 
SAN AC vie cus pare beste pics wore 14,562 14,527 28 6,852 4,710 8,547, 
SChHOOMCTALG. cocks ese tee cece ere ee eeenree eas Jf .. BS *nene @o2 0-¢€0, -,4 44> | »Pasere 
Shiawassee....ccsecessenes 20,858 20,823 85 17,986 2,872 2,282,000 106,011 
St. Clatt. in cseatsuenunemne 86,661 86,593 66 21,694 14,967 . 4,630,058 69,66 
Bt. JOneph.ivedvencs cweanve 26,275 26,142 183 28,591 2,684 12,722,564 108, 
Tuscola.’ ict2b.t ames oe 13,714 13,704 9 10,261 8,453 1,850,644 78, 
Van Buren ........ Joh tidied 28,829 28,152 588 y 2,587 860,480 118,046 
Washtenaw ......... Bar aw 41,434 40,307 1,125 82,708 8,726 11,166,346 108, - 
WRYNG ys. scsdeancceee ene 119,038 116,351 2,683 42,453 46,585 27,291,620 1,071,079 
Wexford....... TRAE, pee 650 647 8 588 62 931,279 18,110 
Total for State......| 1,184,059 | 1,167,282 11,849 916,049 268,010 | $272,242,917 $5,412,957 
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Included in the census are 2 Chinese and 4,926 
Indians. The tribal Indians are officially es- 
timated at 3,175. The true value of property 
was $719,208,118. The public debt, county, 
city, town, etc., amounted to $4,840,203. The 
aggregate value of farm-products, including 
betterments and additions to stock, was 
$81,508,623; 8,726,145 pounds of wool were 
raised; 51,304 persons, ten years old and over, 
cannot write, of whom 26,598 are males, and 
24,706 arefemales, Of those twenty-one years 
old and over who cannot write, 17,543 are 
white males. 

The Legislature passed an act for the erec- 
tion of a new Capitol building, and E, O. Gros- 
venor, James Shearer, and Alexander Chapa- 
ton, were appointed building commissioners ; 
$100,000 was appropriated, of which about 
$20,000 was expended for temporary State 
offices and plans. 

Upon the recommendation of Governor Bald- 
win, the Legislature provided by law for the 
creation of a board of commissioners for the 
general supervision of charitable, penal, pau- 
per, and reformatory institutions in the State. 
A board, consisting of Charles I. Walker, Wil- 
liam B. Williams, and Henry W. Lord, hav- 
ing been appointed, they organized by electing 
Charles I. Walker chairman, and Charles 
M. Croswell secretary. Subsequently, a code 
of by-laws was adopted, and the board actively 
entered upon the work assigned to it. The 
commissioners have the general oversight of 
the State-prison, Reform School, House of 
Correction, State and County Asylums for the 
Insane, and the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, and 
of the county jails and county poor-houses, 
Their powers are solely of a visitorial charac- 
ter, and are limited to inspection, investiga- 
tion, and practical suggestions. They, or a 
majority of them, with their secretary, are re- 
quired, at least once in each year, to visit the 
aforesaid State institutions, and, within the 
same time, one of them, or their secretary, 
shall visit and examine into the condition of 
each of the county jails and county poor- 
houses. They are to ascertain and report the 
actual condition of the buildings, grounds, and 
other property thereunto belonging, with the 
government and discipline therein pursued ; 
the method of instruction, the manner of keep- 
ing records and accounts, the means of venti- 
lating, warming, and lighting the buildings; 
the classification, cleanliness, diet, and general 
health of the persons confined therein, the 
financial condition, and all other facts pertain- 
ing to the usefulness and proper management 
of such institutions, which may come to the 
knowledge of the commissioners. For the 
purposes of this examination, they are entitled 
to have free access, at any and all times, to 
such institutions, and are authorized to ex- 
amine, on oath, any person connected there- 
with. They are to report in writing to the 
Governor, on or before the first day of Octo- 
ber, 1872, and in each second year thereafter, 
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the result of their investigations, together 
with such recommendations as they may deem 
proper. Ifthere shall come to their knowledge 
any abusive treatment of the inmates of such 
institutions, requiring immediate redress, they 
shall forthwith report the same to the Gov- 
ernor, and, whenever the Governor shall di- 
rect, they shall make special investigation into 
any alleged abuses. In addition to the before- 
mentioned duties, they are required to collect 
and thoroughly examine all the penal and 
criminal laws of the State, and report the 
same, with such revision, amendments, and 
suggestions for the improvement thereof, as 
they may deem necessary and expedient, to 
the Governor, on or before the first day of 
November, 1872. It will thus be seen that 
the board has been created for the purpose of 
gathering facts and information in reference 
to the workings of the public institutions of 
the State, and of the amount of good they are 
accomplishing, with the view of securing, if ° 
possible, a more uniform, efficient, and im- 
proved system in the management thereof, and 
of promoting such reforms as shall most effec- 
tively conduce to diminish suffering and crime, 
and accomplish the greatest good results in 
the treatment of the dependent, diseased, and 
criminal classes. 

MILK, Arririorar. M. Dubrunfant con- 
tends that milk is simply an emulsion of neu- 
tral fatty matter in a slightly alkaline liquid, 
such as can be artificially imitated; and that 
the process of churning consists in hastening 
the lactic fermentation, thereby acidifying the 
serum of the milk, and at the same time ag- 
glomerating the fatty matter which the acidity 
sets free from its emulsion. He further con- 
troverts the cellular theory, by showing that 
the fat-globules of milk do not display any 
double refraction, as do all organized mem- 
branous tissues. 

Having thus examined the theoretical con- 
stitution of milk, he proceeds to the practical 
method of imitating it, and gives the follow- 
ing directions: Add to half a pint of water, an 
ounce and a half of saccharine material (cane- 
sugar, glucose, or sugar of milk), one ounce of 
dry albumen (made from white of eggs), and 
20 or 80 grains of subcarbonate of soda. These 
are to be agitated with an ounce or more of 
olive-oil or other comestible fatty matter, until 
they form an emulsion. This may be done 
either with warm or cold water, but the tem- 
perature of from 50° to 60° OC. is recommend- 
ed, The result is a pasty liquid, which, by 
further admixture with its own bulk of water, 
assumes the consistency and general appear- 
ance of milk. 

Luxuriously-minded people, who prefer rich 
cream to ordinary milk, can obtain it by doub- 
ling the quantity of fatty matter, and substi- 
tuting 80 or 40 grains of gelatine for the dry 
albumen. The researches of Dumas and Fré- 
my having reinstated gelatine among the nitro- 
genous alimentary materials, M. Dubrunfant 
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prefers gelatine to albumen ; itis cheaper, more 
easily obtained, and the slight viscosity which 
it gives to the liquid materially assists the for- 
mation and maintenance of the emulsion. He 
especially recommends this in the manufacture 
of “siege milk,” on account of the obviously 
numerous articles from which gelatine may be 
obtained. 

MILLAUD, Moiss, a French journalist and 
banker, of Jewish parentage, born at Bordeaux, 
August 27, 1813; died in Paris, November 13, 
1871. His first introduction to active life was 
as a bailiff’s assistant; but at sixteen years of 
age he was the director of the “Athensoum,” 
a society of a hundred members, in Bordeaux. 
At the age of twenty, he founded a journal 
named Le Lutin, in his native city. Three 
years later he came to Paris, where he was, 
for some time, desperately poor. He attempted 
to start several journals, but all failed, and he 
picked up a scanty living by commissions on 
-subscriptions to Emile Girardin’s journal Za 
Presse. In 1839 he founded L’ Audience, a 
Sunday journal, which was tolerably success- 
ful for six years. This was his fifth news- 
paper. At the time of the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, he started Za Liberté, a paper 
whose circulation soon ran up to 122,000 
copies, but in June it was suppressed as a 
Bonapartist sheet. About this time he went 
into financial speculations with M. Mirés (see 
Mirés, in this volume), a fellow-townsman, 
and like himself a Jew, with whom he had 
previously undertaken some of his newspaper 
enterprises. Purchasing the Railroad Journal, 
they began to operate in railroad shares, and 
soon after founded Zhe Counsellor of the Peo- 
ple, with Lamartine secured at an immense 
salary for editor. Fertile in resources and in- 
genious in devices, Millaud next established an 
office to call in a great number of subscribers 
of small capital for financial operations, and 
was so successful as to be able to pay in 
two years ninety per cent. of profits to his 
subscribers. This insured him any amount of 
capital. This project was the germ of the 
Credit Mobilier. He next opened an office 
for dealing in railway shares, and in four years 
the profits of Mirés and himself were over 
three million francs ($600,000). <A grand 
land speculation, the land to be divided into 
city lots, was his next operation. The sub- 
seribers did not come forward very promptly, 
and Millaud took the whole upon his own shoul- 
ders, and nade a vast profit out of it. After 
starting two or three more journals, Millaud 
purchased a half interest in La Presse; but, 
in about three years, was compelled to sell it 
out at a sacrifice. For three or four years, 
fortune seemed to have deserted this hitherto 
lucky journalist and banker, but, in 1863, after 
having tried his hand at writing dramas and 
other speculations, he went back to his old 
calling, and founded the Little Journal, a 
penny daily, whose circulation in all the cities 
and villages around Paris he provided for, and 
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soon obtained for it a circulation of from 160,- 
000 to 260,000 copies, going occasionally as 
high as 800,000 to 400,000. He added eight 
other journals to this, and, with them and his 
successful banking operations, had regained 
more than his old wealth at the beginning of 
the Franco-German War. He lost heavily in 
this, but left a considerable fortune neverthe- 
less. He was fond of display in furniture, 
equipage, etc., and not always regardful of 
good taste in these matters. 
’ MINNESOTA. On May 2d a popular vote 
was taken in this State on a proposition for 
the settlement by arbitration of certain long- 
pending claims against her. Bonds were issued 
by the State in 1858, and loaned to railroad 
companies, of which payment has not been 
made; the majority. against the proposition 
was so large, that it is assumed the people are 
determined upon repudiation. These bonds 
were issued on the authority of an amendment 
to the constitution, which was adopted in 
April, 1858, by a popular vote of 25,023 yeas 
against 6,733 nays. They were 2,275 in num- 
ber, of the denomination of one thousand dol- 
lars each. The amendment referred to con- 
tained this clause: 

The said bonds thus issued shall be denominated 
State Railroad Bonds, and the faith and credit of the 


State are hereby pledged for the payment of the 
interest and the redemption of the principal thereof. 


Put the companies which received these 
bonds soon after failed to carry out the con- 
ditions of the grant. The State from that time 
neglected or refused to pay the interest on 
them., In 1860 another amendment to the 
constitution was adopted, “expunging” from 
it the amendment of 1858, and providing that 
‘no law levying a tax or making other pro- 
vision for the payment of interest or principal 
of the bonds denominated Minnesota State 
Railroad Bonds shall take effect or be in force 
until such law shall have been submitted to a 
vote of the. people of the State, and adopted 
by a majority of the electors of the State vot- 
ing upon the same.” Before this amendment 
was adopted, the mortgages held by the State 
had been purchased, and the railroads on 
which they were given bought by the govern- 
ment at nominal. prices. In accordance with 
this amendment, the May election was ordered. 
The total vote in favor of the proposition was 
9,298; against it, 21,499: showing a majority 
of 12,206 for repudiation, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, the two largest cities in the State, 
voted “‘yes.” The total vote on the measure 
was less than half the average vote of the — 
State. From twenty-one counties no returns — 
were received. The opposition held that the — 
bonds were of questionable validity, and that 
it had been established, by the admission of 
many of the owners and other credible testi- — 
mony, that a large proportion of them cost 
their present owners and holders but from 174 ~~ 
to 50 per cent. of their face. 

The Legislature was in session from January 
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4th to March 4th. Much of its attention was 
given to the above bond question and to rail- 
road interests. One of the most important 
measures adopted was a bill “Sto regulate the 
carrying of freight and passengers on all rail- 
roads in the State.” It fixes the rate of pas- 
senger toll at five cents per mile for each 
person. <A bill was passed providing a new 
basis of apportionment for the Senate and 
House of Representatives.. Under this the 
Senate will be composed of 41 members, and 
the House of 106. Bills were also passed for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, and for 
the preservation of game. 

A political canvass was held for the election 
of State officers and Justices of the Supreme 
Court. Tickets were nominated by the Re- 
publicans, Democrats, and Temperance-men. 
The Republican Convention was held on the 
20th of September, at St. Paul. Governor 
Horace Austin was renominated, and. the 
ticket was completed by the nomination of 
W. H. Yale for Lieutenant-Governor, 8. P. 
Jennison for Secretary of State, William Seeger 
for State Treasurer, F. R. E. Cornell for At- 
torney-General, and 8. J. R. McMillan and 
John M. Berry for Justices of the Supreme 
Court. A platform was adopted, of which the 
following are the more important features: 


Resolved, That the essence of law is equality and 
universality, and that it is beyond the constitutional 
ower of the General Government to discriminate 
etween the different classes of the people, to enrich 
those engaged in some pursuits by taxes levied on 
those engaged in other pursuits, thus making the 
same law a means of wealth for some while it is an 
éngine of destruction to others; that such a peed is 
as unlimited in its operations as human selfishness, 
and tends to absorb in the hands of the few the sub- 
stance of the many, and thus create those great in- 
equalities of wealth and poverty which threaten the 
ye! uc of our free institutions. 
lved, That while we prefer indirect taxation 
by imposts on importations to direct taxation upon 
the basis of population, under a system of internal 
revenue, justice and policy dictate that the burdens 
of the Government should fall with most weight 
upon the vices und luxuries of society, and with 
least foree on the wants of the multitude, and that 
the Government should regard the prosperity of the 
great mass rather than the aggrandizement of those 
already wealthy. 

Resolved, That the internal improvement lands 
owned by the State should be opened for immediate 
occupation by actual settlers at a reasonable com- 
pensation, their sale to be regulated by some system 
of appraisement and credit similar to that provided 
by our school-lands, and that neither the lands 
themselves nor the funds derived from such sale 
should be disposed of by the Legislature for any 
pacpate until the law providing for their disposal 
shall be submitted to a vote of the people, at an an- 
nual general election, and to that ony we recommend 
the adoption of a constitutional amendment to that 


effect. © 

Resolved, That the railroads of the country, having 
been constructed to promote the interests of com- 
merce, and deriving every power they possess direct- 
ly from the people, are at all times, and under all 
circumstances, proper subjects for just legislation 
tending to the promotion of the public welfare, and 
thus we recognize and enunciate the principle that, 
in any conflict between the State and the corporators 
transacting business within its limits, it becomes 
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the duty of the State to protect its citizens by the 
exercise of every legitimate means at its command. 


The Democratic Convention was held in the 
same place on September 13th. The follow- 
ing nominations were made: For Governor, 
Winthrop Young, of Hennepin County; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, D. L. Buell, of Houston 
County; for Secretary of State, Erick Nelson 
Falk, of Rice County; for State Treasurer, 
Banrey Vosburg, of Stearns County; for At- 
torney-General, John L. Macdonald, of Scott 
county; for Associate Justices of Supreme 
Court, Daniel Buck, of Blue Earth, and Wil- 
liam Mitchell, of Winona County. The plat- 
form adopted was, in substance, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Democratic party now, as it 
has ever done, stands upon the platform and adheres 
to the principles promulgated by the great founder 
of our party, Thomas Jefferson, as the only basis 
upon which the union, peace, and harmony of the 
States can be maintained, and the liberties and 
rights of the people - aeooeelere 
. Resolved, That we denounce the present Republican 
national Administration for its shameless corrup- 
tions, for squandering of the people’s money, and 
for its settled disregard of constitutional obligations ; 
and that it has shown itself wholly unfit to be in- 
trusted with the control and destiny of a great and 
free people. 

Resolved, That we recognize as binding the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as it now exists. 

Resolved, That the prime necessaries of life, such 
as iron, coal, salt, leather, and cotton and woollen 
goon, ought to be free from all tariffs and taxation ; 
that, upon all other articles, only such taxes and 
tariffs ought to be imposed as shall be required to 
meet the wants of the Government economically ad- 
ministered; and that the adjustment of taxes and 
taritfs with a view of preventing fair competition in 
trade, from any source, is subversive of the rights 
and hurtful to the interests of the masses of the 


Beepls, 
olved, That, in our opinion, no rights can be 
vested in corporations, more than in individuals, 
above the control of the people, and such laws should 
be enacted and enforosd: as will limit, to just rates, 
tariffs, freights and charges of railroad and trans- 
ortation companies, and protect the people against 
imposition, and that the Legislature should annex 
such conditions to all new grants, and the extension 
of said privileges, as will place the right of legisla- 
tive control over such corporations beyond question. 

Resolved, That as an instance of eminently appro- 
priate legislation, in the name of wisdom, justice 
and republican government, and to secure universal 

olitical rights and equality, we call upon Congress 
or general amnesty. : 

Fesolved, That we are opposed to the granting of 
any more public land to aid in the construction of 
rato ad or other public enterprises, except upon the 
condition that the lands granted shall be subject to 
be taken by actual settlers at a price not above two 
dollars and fifty cents per acre, and shall be subject 
to taxation the same as individual property, as soon 
as acquired by any railroad company. 

Resolved, That we denounce the present Repub- 
lican State administration, for its utter failure to en- 
force the laws of this State relating to corporations. 


The Temperance Convention was held on 
October 18th. It was a mass convention. The 
following were the nominations: For Govy- 
ernor, Judge Abner Lewis, of Winona; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, W. A. Bentley, of St. 
Paul; for Treasurer, Dr. William L. Mentzel, 
of St. Paul; for Secretary of State, J. Guil- 
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ford, of St. Anthony; for Attorney-General, 
U. F. Sargent, of Plainview; for Justices of 
Supreme Court, Judge O. E. Hamlin, of St. 
Cloud, and A. P. Jewell, of Lake City, After- 
ward, Judge Lewis declining to serve, the 
State Central Committee substituted the name 
of Samuel Mayall at the head of the ticket. 
A vigorous platform was adopted, and also the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That we look upon the enfranchisement 
of woman as an important stepping-stone to the 
success of our prospects. 

The election was held on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 38d. The Republican ticket was elected 
by a large majority. For Governor, Horace 


Austin, Republican, had 45,833 votes; Win-— 


throp Young, Democratic, 30,092; and Samuel 
Mayall, Temperance, 846; Austin’s majority, 
14,895. The majority of William H. Yale, for 
Lieutenant-Governor, was 16,738; Samuel P. 
Jennison, Secretary of State, 12,872; William 
Seeger, State Treasurer, 16,193; F. R. E. Cor- 
nell, Attorney-General, 16,196; James M. 
Berry, Justice of Supreme Court, 15,653; and 
S. J. R. McMillan, Associate Justice, 14,947. 
To the Legislature the Republicans elected 29 
Senators and 72 Representatives, a majority 
of 17in the upper branch and 388 in the lower. 
At the same election the people of the State 
voted on two proposed amendments to the 
State constitution: one prohibiting the Legis- 
lature from relieving any railroad from the tax 
upon its gross earnings; and the other author- 
izing an increase of the State indebtedness, for 
the purpose of erecting buildings for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, and for the State-prison, to 
the amount of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, in excess of the quarter of a million 
dollars already authorized. On the first the 
vote was: yeas, 41,814; nays, 9,215; majority 
in favor of the amendment, 82,598. On the 
second: yeas, 6,742; nays, 40,797; majority 
against the amendment, 34,073. 

During 1871 there was 4574 miles of railroad 
completed and put in operation in the State, 
which, added to the number previously con- 
structed, makes a total length of railroad, com- 
pleted and in operation at the close of the 
year, of 1,550 miles. 

The grading on what is known as the Brain- 
ard branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
connecting St. Paul with the main line, has 
been completed, and that of the Sioux City & 
St. Paul Railroad to some considerable dis- 


tance beyond the State line. The reports of the 


various railroad companies, made to the Rail- 
road Commissioner, whose office was created 
by the Legislature of 1871, show the follow- 
ing statistics: 


Number of passengers carried during year... 641,711 
Average number of miles carried............ 361g 
Average amount received of each............ $1 61 
Average rate per mile. ...........etececceceee .042 cents, 
Total gross earnings for the year............ $3,480,414 38 
Total operating expenses.............0+-000s 2,564,435 10 
Net earnings (reported). .........ceesseeecees 847,523 04 
Total amount paid State Treasurer in lieu of 

taxes for last fiscal year........seeeeessees 56,454 18 
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The following table shows the amounts and 
conditions of grants of public lands by the 
State to railroads: 


 sPaas SJEse 223% 
szste [gee 5 
COMPANY gielte|gze iy ke 
RECEIVING GRANT. aa aeee R 22. Pefa. 
Z@keoeSdigt ase -= 
2bsg2fg85938) bss8 
is) o a 
St. Paul & Pacific..| 922,411.81 | 140,835.79 18.6 
Winona & St. Peter} 375,155.85 81,281.98 - 8 
St. Pan! & Pacific..| 387,864.87 98,541.42 14.0 
Southern Minnesota} 123,833.00 23,362.54 | 13.0 
Minnesota Central..| 167,665.34 88,242.75 22.8 
Lake Superior & 
Mississippi...... 484,984.97 8,178.49 1.6 
Total, ses. 025 3,021,865.34 | 840,543.07 12.8 


The work of building the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and its branches has been vigorously 
pushed during the year. The main line is to 
run from Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, 
and 1,200 miles of lake navigation, to Puget 
Sound on the Pacific coast, and its branches 
are to connect with the chief lines of water 
communication, and with the great railroad 
systems of the Atlantic and Pacific States. By 
the purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific road, 
a line of about 800 miles of finished road in 
Minnesota, in successful operation, has been 
secured, and St. Paul, at the head of navigation 
on the Mississippi, and connecting with the 
railroads of the Central and Eastern States, 
concentrating at Chicago, is made a valuable 
terminal point. The lines from St. Paul and 
Duluth unite in Western Minnesota. From 
this point of the junction a branch will extend 
to Pembina on the British border, and the 
trunk-line will traverse Central Dakota, and 
follow the now famous Yellowstone Valley 
through Montana. Near the boundary of Idaho, 
the road will again branch—one arm following 
down the valley of the Columbia to tide-water 
at Portland, Oregon; the other striking directly 
across the Cascade Range to the main terminus 
of Puget Sound. A north and south branch 
will also connect the Puget Sound terminus 
with that at Portland; and, at the latter point, 
connection will be made with the coast-lines 
of road now building southward through Ore- © 
gon and Oalifornia. Both at Portland and 
Puget Sound the road will tap the importatit 
lines of the Pacific. The road is fortunate in 
its pathway across the two ranges of moun- 
tains which tested so severely the Pacific Rail- 
roads built on the central line. At the Deer 
Lodge Pass, in Montana, where it crosses the 
Rocky Mountains, its altitude above the sea is — 
3,500 feet less than the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Sherman, which is said to be the highest 
point at which a locomotive can be found in 
the world. And, on the Pacific side, it follows 
the Columbia, the only river which has torn — 
its way through that mighty range which, in - 
California, is known as the Sierras, but which ~ 
in Oregon changes its name to the Cascades. 
The land-grants of the United States to the 
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road exceed fifty millions of acres in the winter- 
wheat regions of the country. In October, 
the track was completed across the State of 
Minnesota, 250 miles toward the Red River, 
and regular trains were running over the com- 
pleted sections. In the latter part of Septem- 
ber, contracts were let for the construction of 
the Dakota Division, extending 200 miles west- 
ward, from the crossing of the Red River to 
the crossing of the Missouri, in Central Dakota. 
This division is to be finished by the first of 
July, 1872. A section of 65 miles between the 
Columbia River and Puget Sound, in Washing- 
ton Territory, was to be completed in the 
winter of 1871. In the fall, the main line of 
the branch, previously known as the St. Paul 
& Pacific, was completed to the Red River at 
Breckenridge, and the branch line from its 

resent terminus at Watab, on the Mississippi 

iver, 70 miles northward to Brainard, as 
already stated, where it joins the trunk line. 
In the fall, also, contracts were let for the con- 
struction of a branch road from St. Cloud, 75 
miles north of St. Paul,.to Pembina, on the 
British border, a distance of 375 miles, to be 
completed at the close of this year. It will 
drain the richest portions of the Red River 
Valley, open direct communication with the 
British settlements of Winnipeg, and the rich 
Saskatchewan Basin. It will also serve as the 
southeastern arm of the Northern Pacific road, 
reaching to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and thus 
connecting with Chicago and the trunk lines 
to the East. When this is completed, the 
Northern Pacific will have 900 miles of road 
within the limits of the State, and the trunk 
line will be carried nearly one-third of its dis- 
tance across the continent. Anticipating the 
increase of business, the Hudson’s*Bay Com- 
pany las already leased docks and warehouses 
at Duluth, preparatory to doing the whole of 
its immense business over this line. Settlers 
are also occupying the lands along the route 
with surprising and gratifying rapidity. 

The capacity of all the State institutions has 
been increased during the year, by the erection 
of additional buildings. In the Hospital for 
the Insane, the whole number of patients under 
treatment during the year was 845. At the 
close of the year there remained 244, of whom 
129 were males, and 115 females. Whole num- 
ber discharged during the year, including 
deaths, 101; discharged, recovered or im- 
proved, 76, or 224 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber under treatment during the year; dis- 
charged without change, 4. The hospital has 
been crowded, as heretofore, to the utmost 
limit of its capacity. The Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind was attended 
by 77: pupils; 60 in the mute, and 17 in the 
blind department. In nine years, which cover 
the history of the school, not one death has 
occurred. The superintendent urges the im- 
portance of teaching trades to the pupils, in 
order that each one on leaving the school may 
be able to do something to earn a livelihood. 
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There were 131 convicts in the penitentiary. 
Of these, 71 were in at the beginning of the 
year; 44 were committed during the year for 
offences against the State, and 16 for offences 
against the United States. The whole number 
in prison, December 1st, was 87. The earnings 
of the prison during the year have amounted to 
$12,256.94. Tothe Reform School, 44 children 
have been committed during the year, and, at 
its close, 109 were in the institution, of whom 
8 were girls. 

The school statistics show marked progress 
during the year. The whole number of persons 
in the State, reported between the ages of five 
and twenty-one years, is 167,463, an increase 
of 11,696 over that of last year. Whole number 
attending school during the year was 113,988 ; 
whole number of teachers employed, 4,385, of 
whom 2,903 were females. The whole amount 
paid for teachers’ salaries was $540,388.12 ; 
average for each male, per month, $37.68, and 
each female, $25.51; increase over 1870, $107,- 
945.10. The total value of the school-houses 
in the State is $1,758,133.03. The permanent 
school-fund is derived from the proceeds of 
the sale of the school-lands of the State, com- 
prising one-eighth of the public domain, and 
from the sale of permits to cut pine-timber on 
these lands. The fund at the close of the year 
amounted to $2,544,076.12, which is in amount 
the fifth permanent school-fand in the United 
States, and the largest derived exclusively from 
the Government land-grants for that purpose. 
With good management, the school-fund, when 
all the lands shall have been converted into 
money, the Governor states, cannot be less 
than $15,000,000. In addition to the interest 
on this permanent fund, a two-mill tax is levied 
each year, pursuant to general law. The pro- 
ceeds of this tax, added to the interest on the 
school-fund, amounted to $346,317.83 for the 
last fiscal year, which has been apportioned 
and distributed among the school districts. 
To the amount so received, each district makes 
such further addition as its electors see fit to 
assess for school purposes. From all sources 
there was realized and expended for school 
purposes, in 1871, $1,011,656.78, against $792,- 
852.91 for 1870—an increase, for the year, of 
$218,808.82. 

Favorable progress has been made at the 
State University, the chief educational institu- 
tion of the State. There were in attendance 
in all the departments during the year 321 stu- 
dents, of whom 92 were women—a, large in- 
crease over the preceding year. The total per- 
manent fund of the university, now at inter- 
est, amounts to the sum of $119,762.76. This 


_fund has arisen from the sale of lands granted 


by Congress. 

In the following table will be found more 
full details of the census of 1870, together 
with the assessed value of property, taxation, 
etc. The State covers a large space of ter- 
wine containing more than 81,000 square 
miles : 
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CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. | ig 
counts. : poet > genes 
Aggregate. White. Colored. Native. Foreign, 
Altkia 72 ery 1%8 18 1% eS 15 $45,000 dias te 
‘Anoka.......: Bd Waihi RARE 8,940 8,925 15 2.868 1,072 854,354 $25,748 
Rocker: Sharia ee K.. babs Pe . 185 123 ae aes 
eltraml .. 2:6 bh Gibibo +'n-ou . VUU | wee 
Benton a6 MD ie Tee 1,558 1,556 1 1,078 483 452,279 12,1%5 
g ne, eeeewr eee eee ewe eee errs ee ereeee 
Blue Earth................ 17,302 17,282 12,148 5.154 8.548.809 90,192 
SOFT ach acc cucreek uric 6,396 6,396 a os 8,311 8,085 715,024 24,704 
Carlton. ee eeeeeree ee weeeees 286 274 oo f 11 168 110,970 . see 
Carver Dh, Sone pc ae tke 11,586 11,585 i 5,608 6,018 2 304 
ass eeeer ee ee eeeer eee eee e eens 1, eeeeee 
Chippewa........+..+- yee 1,467 1, ft 698 769 ‘ UR 
BRE. » hina 8h Pe eee 1 2,164 2,194 958,118 18,866 
re oes Naa aha SAR ee e. ‘3 is are i solete 
0 onw' eeereeeeve eeeeeee 60 emery er 4S on Fe hme ta. Ye” CP SESE D'@ eee of 
Crow Witg............ ae 200 |. 1 of 166 84 000 
akota..........- Pe Moke 16,312 16,264 46 10,767 5.545 8,795,615 137,200 
Dodge......-- 598 8.593 5 | e515 - 21083 2,626,379 40.513 
Douglas... 239 Pes 2°316 1.923 678.916 14.097 
Faribault... 9.940 9 2 7422 | 2518 1,100,435 36,938 
Fillmore 24897 870 17 | 15178 9.709 4,030,366 * 56.397 
Freeborn,... 10,578 - 10,571 fs 6, 4,060 1,619,284 43,077 
Goodhue, 22,018 506 £2 12,164 10,454 4,755,428 142:742 
Hennepin I} at.566 81,229 | 190 21,338 10,228 | © 6,532,049" 850,549 
Hovstonsise oth is. ike... 14,936 14,926 10 8,176 6,760 "2,038,636 a, 
Tsanti.......-. fey «as 2,085 ; 2,035 . 805 1,170 120,882 3; 
Tackeone. eo .0.eeee vee cess 1,825 1,823 2 1,192 633 128,043. “4.980 
Kandiyohi 0.00.2. i 1,760 1,760 . 668 1,092 97413 2.9 
cao waged nigh eo] a 4 Ler = Sab é rFhla 
Le Bnealt, +2: abs phos tisgosae 11,607 +} 11,590 6 7,710 8,897 1,508.984 36,330 
Mankahta..........20. 2... Sees cer fs mn Sry EA xa baakos alae 
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Included in the census are 690 Indians. 
The number of tribal Indians is officially es- 
timated at 6,350. The true value of property 
was $228,909,590. The public debt, county, 


town, city, etc., amounted to $2,438,797. The 
aggregate value of farm products, including ~~ 
betterments and additions to stock, was $38,- 
446,400; 407,185 pounds of wool were raised ; 
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24,043 persons, ten years old and over, cannot 
write, of whom 11,234 are males, and 12,809 
are females. Of those twenty-one years old 
and over who cannot write, 8,034 are white 
males. 7 

The receipts into the State Treasury, during 
the fiscal year ending November 13th, were 
$918,136.54; disbursements, $716,956.17 ; leav- 
ing a general balance of $196,180.37. The 
recognized bonded debt of the State, at the 
beginning of the year, was $350,000. The 
Indian war bonds of 1862 are to be redeemed 
before the 1st of November next, in accord- 
ance with the section of the State constitution 
providing that all bonds issued by the State 
shall be redeemed within ten years from their 
date. The sinking fund for their redemption, 
at the commencement of the year, amounted 
to $64,493.86, making the debt virtually about 
$285,503.14 at that time. At the close of the 
year the fund amounted to $86,778.89, reduc- 
ing the debt to $263,221.11, and making a de- 
crease of $22,283.03 during the year. There 
has been expended from the Treasury, from 
1866 to 1871 inclusive, $681,055.06, for the 
erection of State buildings. Of this amount 
the State borrowed $250,000; the balance, 
$431,055.06, was derived from taxes and the 
general receipts of the Treasury. The State 
Auditor estimates the taxable valuation of all 
the property in the State, for the present fiscal 
year, at $90,000,000, an increase of about $3,- 
000,000 over the last year. On this amount 
the taxes are levied as follows: For general 
revenue, 3$ mills, $315,000; for support of 
State institutions, one mill, $90,000; for in- 
terest on State debt and sinking-fund, half 
mill, $45,000 ; total, five mills, $450,000. 

The marvellous development of agriculture 
in the State is sufficiently illustrated by the 
simple statement that the cultivated area dur- 
ing the twenty years of her existence has 
grown from 1,900 acres in 1850 to 1,863,316 
acres in 1870. The number of acres of tilled 
land, at various periods since the organization 
of the Territory in 1849, is shown as follows: 


Acrés, 
Tilled areas ft BBO Fe. esse cee wees cee 1,900 
Willed ‘area Wm 1854) . ij e. ete cc et econ - 15,000 
T illed Aro BIASED. . oi:. ocicsbias ove.ob'oe ovens +200 
TLiNGd BLOW A PBAG cee Koss ss cobs coo 00 dacs 895,412 © 
Villed arek PVISGT so. debe. eS aeckia 1,092,593 
Tilled ares i T8682. ai, s dsccwe secs cavsice 1,387,470 
Tilled are@ Mn TB69. ooo. scien ois ooo cee neice 1,619,456 
Tilled area iw 1870. i.) Sle. ons sabes cibiae 863,83 


The following statement exhibits the in- 
crease of the total tilled area, and the propor- 
tionate occupancy of the same by the three 
leading staples of the State for 1870: 


Per cent, oc- 
cupied in 
1870. 


1869. 1870. 


Increase. 


Tilled acreage... 
Acres in wheat.. 
Acres in oats.... 
Acres in corn.... 


1,619,456 
006,007 
278,487 
147,587 


1,863,316 | 243,860 
1,003,597} 2,419 
356.408 | 77,921 
204,129 | 56,542 


= 


53.86 
19.12. 
10.95 


The changes among the three staples for 
1870 are as follows: Wheat area decreased .23 
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per cent. ; oats area increased, 27.98 per cent. ; 
corn area increased, 38.31 per cent. 

The total number of farms in the State in 
1870 was 46,256; average tilled acres per farm, 
40.28. The aggregate cash value of these 
farms was $97,565,906, and value of imple- 
ments and machinery $6,688,366. This is an 
increase, in ten years, of $75,730,167, or near- 
ly 265.5 per cent. The statistics of manufac- 
tures show that in 1870 there were 2,057 estab- 
lishments, manufacturing more than $500 an- 
nually, and the value of their products was 
$23,301,147. Of these, 208 were flour-mills, 
which produced 1,296,488 barrels of flour dur- 
ing the year; 204 were lumber-mills, the an- 
nual products of which were valued at $5,058,- 
157; 294 were blacksmithing establishments; 
168 boot and shoe manufactories ; and 115 of 
carriages, wagons, etc. 

According to the latest public surveys, the 
area of the State is 80,784 square miles, or 51,- 
701,760 acres. This is inclusive of all lakes 
and parts of lakes within the State boundaries, 
except the portion of Lake Superior so in- 
cluded. - The following shows the total absorp- 
tion of the public lands by individuals, under 
the various provisions of law at the several 
United States Land-Offices within the State 
during the year 1870: | 


Acres. 
Under homestead law .............+.- 820,540.45 
Under preémption law....:........... 305,757.04 
With warrants and college scrip....... 157,191.28 
WHIEE GREG versie oe slots pieececves occpes ces 171,617.95 
HOLA. aig tetwis seretin vee hemetiers oes 955,106.72 


In June and July some sections of the State 
were visited by severe hail-storms and fires, 
which completely destroyed the crops. Much 
destitution followed in consequence, and the 
more favored portions of the State were called 
upon by the Governor for aid, and promptly 
rendered it. ' 

A careful estimate founded upon official data 
places the number of immigrants for 1871 at 
about 32,000. 

MIRES, Jures (Jules Mathieu), a French 
adventurer, journalist, banker, and financier, 
born in Bordeaux, December, 1809; died in 
Paris, June 6, 1871. His career was more re- 
markable than that of any hero of romance. 
His parents were Portuguese Jews, and from 
his boyhood he had been daring, impudent, 
lawless, with a good deal of liberality mingled 
with his audacity and brutality. He was a 
broker in Bordeaux; quarrelled with every- 
body, fought a dozen duels; and finally about 
1845 made his way to Paris to seek his fortune. 
He had obtained a position in 1848 as director 
or manager of the gas-company at Arles, and 
in 1848 or 1849, with Millaud (see Mitzavp, in 
this volume), purchased the Railway Journal, 
and set up an office for dealing in railway 
shares. With Millaud also he commenced the 
publication of Zhe Counsellor of the People, 
and employed Lamartine as its editor, Some 
years later he founded, as successors to this 
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journal, The Civilizer, and The Country (Le 
Pays). Separating (after a quarrel) from Mil- 
laud, Mirés embarked in the most gigantic 
speculations. He obtained the direction or 
control of the largest collieries in the empire, 
of the Society of the Gates, of Marseilles, and 
of some of the largest industrial enterprises of 
that city, and rebuilt nearly one-third of it. 
He now rolled in wealth; was summoned by 
the Pope to undertake a Joan for the Papal 
Government, was appealed to for help by the 
Sultan, was decorated with the red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor; floated buoyant on 
the torrent of French popularity and glory, 
married his daughter to the Prince de Poli- 
gnac, wrote books, paid artists, was the pa- 
tron of authors, poets, and detectives, bought 
splendid domains, scattered money with a 
lavish hand, and gathered around him a corps 
of literary friends and abettors, But this 
pomp and glory was not to last. He had, in 
some way, incurred the displeasure of Napo- 
leon III., and, though he was in possession of 
some dangerous secrets in regard to the cor- 
ruption and frauds of the Government, he was 
arrested in February, 1861, thrown into prison 
at Mazas, for several months, kept in secret 
confinement, and finally, on the 11th of July, 
1861, tried by the Correctional Tribunal of 
Paris, and sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment, and 3,000 francs fine. The man may 
have been and probably was corrupt, though 
hardly more so than his accusers; but his 
fearlessness and energy in conducting his de- 
fence, and with the Emperor and all his Cabinet 
against him, compelling the appeal to higher 
courts, and securing a reversal of judgment, 
gained him sympathy. On the reversal of one 
judgment, the Government caused his arrest 
on another indictment, but he defied them, 
and at last, after nearly three years of trials 
and imprisonment, he was set free. He im- 
mediately entered upon other speculations, 
and commenced a warfare upon the Govern- 
ment and its speculating favorites, which he 
did not cease till both it and they were ruined. 
He also commenced actions for damages against 
the judges who had condemned him, and the 
witnesses who had testified against him; and, 
haying seen all his enemies overthrown, at last 
died himself of sheer exhaustion from his ten 
years’ contest with his persecutors. 
MISSISSIPPI. The material condition of 
the State of Mississippi has improved but 
slowly during the past year. Financially, its 
status is unsatisfactory, owing rather to bad 
management than to any heavy burden of debt 
or taxation. The indebtedness is wholly of a 
floating character, and by no means great in 
amount. On the 1st of December there were 
oustanding warrants amounting to $648,723.19, 
and certificates of indebtedness to the amount 
of $397,000, making a total of $1,045,'723.19. 
In this statement are included the deposits made 
by insurance companies, amounting to $557,- 
736.42. This floating indebtedness had in- 


creased $487,986.77 since the beginning of the 
year. These warrants are of the nature of 
checks or sight drafts issued by the Auditor in 
the payment of claims upon the Treasury. 
They presuppose the existence of funds for 
their redemption on presentation, but, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Governor, the 
present Treasurer has never during his term 
of office had money enough at command to 
pay his own salary! Tax-collectors are au- 
thorized to receive the warrants in payment 
of State taxes, but are under no obligation to 
make change, and if the exact amount of the 
dues is not tendered the warrants may be 
refused. The result is, that these checks are 
continually at a discount, and their value dur- 
ing the past year has fluctuated from 65 to 85 
cents on the dollar. The same unsubstantial 
system of issuing certificates of indebtedness, 
and paying and receiving them in lieu of money, 
is in vogue in the counties, and the supervisors 
have issued this unsatisfactory kind of cur- 
rency until, in many cases, it has depreciated 
in value to twenty-five cents on the dollar, 
which practically quadruples the pressure upon 
the people for the payment of public dues, 
The Governor, in his message to the Legisla- 
ture of 1872, strongly recommended the adop- 
tion of measures whereby all outstanding evi- 
dence of indebtedness should be funded in 
bonds running from one to eight years, and 
bearing six per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually, and that henceforth only legal United 
States currency be used in the actual financial 
transactions of the State and counties. 

The system of public schools of the State is 
hardly established on a firm basis as yet, but 
there are evidences of improvement. Much 


dissatisfaction has been felt with the present ° 


mode of organization and management, and 
the question of making a change was debated 
in the last Legislature, though no change was 
actually made. At present there are five di- 
rectors appointed in each county by the county 
superintendent, to employ teachers and look 
after the general interests of the schools. The 
Governor recommends the election, in each 
district, of three directors from the immediate 
patrons of the schools, to provide buildings, 
and supplies, and employ teachers, and that 
one of them at least be required to visit the 
school in his district once in two weeks 
during the session. The number of schools at 
present in operation in the State is 3,000, em- 


ploying 3,300 teachers, and having, during the ~ 
past year, an aggregate attendance of 90,000 — 


pupils. The university at Oxford is repre- 
sented to be ina flourishing condition. During 
the session of 1871-’72, nearly 200 students 
were matriculated. The institution is endowed, 
but each year requires more or less assistance 
from the State. No tuition-fees are now ex- 
acted, and one free scholarship for each repre- 
sentative district has been established. It is 
proposed to add an agricultural department, 
with an experimental farm, to the present ap- 
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liances of the university. Alcorn University 

as been organized, and in part endowed, but 
has as yet no local habitation. It is intended 
mainly for the instruction of colored youth, 
and Hiram Revels, late of the United States 
Senate, has been chosen as its president. 

The State Penitentiary, on the 15th of De- 
cember, contained 234 convicts. The buildings 
are in a dilapidated condition, and need is felt 
not only of new accommodations for prisoners, 
but a change in the method of management. 
The whole matter of penal and charitable in- 
stitutions is in need of systematic and effective 
organization. There are schools for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb, and of the blind, 
at Jackson, the latter being in successful opera- 
tion, and the former just established. The 
hospital at Vicksburg was made a State insti- 
tution by the last Legislature, and during the 
last nine months of the year, while it was 
under State management, 1,723 patients had 
been received for treatment, of whom 1,474 
had been discharged as cured. 

The condition of society throughout the 
State remains somewhat unsettled, and there 
have been numerous local disorders, but, on 
the whole, there are clear evidences of an im- 
provement. The most serious disturbance of 
the year occurred at Meridian, on the 6th of 
March. Two days before, there had been a 
meeting of negroes, who had been harassed 
or threatened by some persons supposed to be 
connected with the so-called Ku-klux order, 
and during their demonstrations in the public 
streets a fire was discovered in one of the 
principal buildings of the town, which was 
believed to have been kindled by some of their 
number. Several upon whom suspicion fell 
were arrested, and, during the inquiry into the 
facts of the matter, an affray occurred in the 
court-house, during which the presiding judge, 
Mr. Bramlette, was shot through the head and 
instantly killed, and several negroes were either 
killed or seriously hurt. This event created 
intense excitement, and there were fears of a 
general riot between the whites and negroes, 
A public meeting of the white citizens was 
held, at which a determination to repress dis- 
order and violence was expressed, and the 
mayor was accused of failure to perform his 
duty. . That officer was subsequently forced to 
leave the city. The Legislature was in session 
at the time of the disturbance, and immediately 
ordered an investigation, and the following 
resolutions were offered, and referred to the 
military committee of the House: 


Whereas, The Constitution of the United States 
rovides in Section 4, Article IV.; that the United 
Btates shall guarantee toeach State a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion and domestic violence ; and— 

Whereas, There exists in the eastern portion of 
this State an organized and concerted purpose, among 
certain lawless men of Mississippi and Alabama, to 
set the laws of this State at defiance, and to molest 
its citizens in the peaceable enjoyment of their prop- 
erty and their lives; and— 
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Whereas, These bands of evil-disposed men have 
repeatedly outraged and barbarously murdered both 
white and colored citizens, who have been well- 
behaved and law-abiding, and have committed no 
offence against society or the State; and— 

Whereas, The officers of the law have been resisted 
in the discharge of their official duties, and in several 
instances nk taken from their homes and fami- 
lies and subjected to brutal murder; and— 

Whereas, Svhool-houses, churches, and private 
dwellings, are being burned by these desperadoes in 
that portion of the State; and— 
reas, The civil authorities are unable to enforce 
the law and Mle Se the people in the enjoyment of 
their lives, li erty, and property: therefore— 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That his Excellency James L. 
Alcorn, Governor of the State, be requested to call 
on the President of the United States for a sufficient 
number of Federal troops to enable him to have the 
laws faithfully executed, and all our citizens duly 
protected in their rights. 


Two reports were made from the committee, 
the majority declaring that ‘the Governor 
was amply able to neet the requirements ne- 
cessary for the suppression of outrages and 
disorders in this State,” and that “it would 
be areflection upon the Governor for the Legis- 
lature to request his Excellency to call upon 
the President for aid.” They also recom- 
mended that the resolution be not adopted ; 
while the minority favored its adoption, on the 
ground that “the most stringent and prompt 
measures are necessary to suppress the out- 
rages, riots, and murders, complained of from 
many points on the eastern boundary of our 
State.” The minority report was adopted, and 
the resolution passed by a vote of 42 to 35. 
Notwithstanding this fact, Governor Alcorn 
telegraphed to the Mississippi delegation in 
Congress as follows: 

Executive Orriceg, 
Jackson, Miss., March 17, 1871. 
Hon. A. Ames, U. 8. Senate, and George E. Harris, 

J. L. Morphis, and L. W. Pierce, House of Repre- 

sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Iam informed that dispatches have been forwarded 
to Washington, derogating from the power of this 

overnment to enforce the law. 1 desire to correct 
that misrepresentation, and to state that it finds no 
justification in fact. A riot occurred recently at 
Meridian, but was  peisy toed suppressed. The affair 
is now undergoing legal investigation. Some minor 
outrages have been committed on other points 
of the Alabama border, in the night, by parties in 
disguise. My only difficulty in these cases is to dis- 
coverthe wrong-doers, but, that overcome, as I con- 
fidently hope it will be, this government is abun- 
dantly powerful to make them fear the consequences 
of their crimes. Save in these cases, Mississippi 
presents an unbroken evidence of civil obedience and 
order. J. A. ALCORN, Governor. 


The opposition of the Governor to the use 
of Federal troops led to the defeat of the above- 
mentioned resolution in the Senate. 

The Governor did, however, ask for addi- 
tional powers from the Legislature to enable 
him to enforce the laws, and two important 
bills were passed for this purpose. One of 


- these authorized the organization of a regi- 


ment of picked men, and the other gave the 
Governor power to change the place of trial, 
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of persons accused of violence and crime, to a 
different county from that in whick the crime 
was committed, when it should appear that, 
‘‘ owing to prejudice or other cause, an impar- 
tial petit or grand jury cannot be impanelled 
in such county.” In the latter act he was 
also authorized to offer a reward, not exceed- 
ing $500, for the apprehension of any person 
charged with a felony. In one or two cases 
the change of venue authorized in this act 
was made, but there was found to be littie 
occasion for the exercise of extraordinary 
powers on the part of the government. Ata 
meeting of white and colored citizens at Holly 
Springs, in Marshall County, which was. rep- 
resented to be one of the most disorderly dis- 
tricts in the State, the following declaration 
was formally made: 


We, the citizens of Marshall County, Miss., white 
and colored, in convention assembled this day, in 
the city of Holly Springs, do declare: 

That, since the close of the war, as little crime has 
been committed by the population of this county as 
for any like period of our history; that lawless acts 
have had but little existence among us; that no or- 
genes bands of whites for any Pa as or unlaw- 

ul purpose exist among us, so far as we know and 
believe, and we think our opportunities to learn the 
facts, if they existed, are ample; that our popula- 
tion have manifested a love of order and a respect 
and veneration for law equal to_any community of 
any nation; that for many cofisecutive weeks in 
1868 no peace or other officer was found in our 
county, and that no process whatever, either civil or 
criminal, could have been issued, and yet during 
this period not a violation of law, of even the most 
port character, was perpetrated in the county; and, 
nally, that we believe no greater amount of crime 
has been committed in this State than has marked 
other communities of equal numbers, in any State of 
the Union, Mississippians act jae 4 and boldly, and 
offences perpetrated by teem are known and read 
by all men. Secret crimes are unusual. 

We deem this declaration justified in view of the 
many slanders heaped on our State, and, for our 
county, we denounce them as baseless and criminal. 

Any introduction of military force in the county, to 
enforce the law, would not only be useless, but an 
arbitrary, tyrannical act. ; 

Should any unlawful acts be committed hereafter 
in the county, our citizens are able and. willing to 
enforce the laws through the civil authorities, 


The regular session of the State Legislature, 


which began on the 3d of January, continued. 


until about the middle of May. Governor Al- 
corn was elected to the United States Senate 
for the full term, beginning on the 4th of 
March, but did not resign the Executive chair 
until November following. An important part 
of the work of the session was the adoption 
of the revised code of laws which had been 
previously prepared by a commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This contained 
a carefully-prepared registration act and an 
elaborate election law. Any male citizen may 
be registered as a legal voter on subscribing 
an oath that he is twenty-one years of age, 
has resided six months in the State and one 
month in the county where he wishes to vote, 
and that he will support the constitution and 
laws of the State and of the United States. 
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Each registered voter receives a certificate 
of registration which entitles him to registra- 
tion in a different county after one month’s 
residence therein, and after registration he 
can be challenged at the polls only on the 
question of his identity. Full provision is 
made for conducting elections, preserving or- 
der, and making returns to the Secretary of 
State. The entire code was taken up and con- 
sidered, chapter by chapter, an attempt to have 
it referred to a joint committee to be reported 
on for action as a whole having been defeated. 

Matters of taxation and finance occupied 
considerable attention. The revenue law of 
1870 had been defective in its operation, but 
no material change was made. The collection 
of taxes levied for 1870 was, however, sus- 
pended until the 1st of May, and the penalties 
for non-payment remitted until after that 
date. An act was also passed authorizing the 
supervisors of the several counties to correct 
erroneous assessments. The validity of this 
act was brought in question, and a majority of 
the judges of the Supreme Court declared it 
to be null and void. As assessors and collect- 
ors were accused of many irregularities and 
abuses of authority, this decision caused a good 
deal of dissatisfaction. 

A movement looking to the assumption of 
the old repudiated debt of the State was 
started in the Senate and caused considerable 
discussion, but did not meet with munch favor. 
A resolution denying that “any moral or legal 
obligation rests upon the people of this State 
to discharge in any manner or form, in whole 
or in part, the bonds of the Union and Planters’ 
Bank, commonly known as the ‘Repudiated 
Bonds, or Repudiated Debt of the State of 
Mississippi,’”? was tabled and a resolution de- 
claring that it was “inexpedient to agitate 
the question of the payment of the Planters’ 
and Union Bank bonds, because it is looked 
upon as a settled question, decided by a vote 
of the people at the ballot-box, by the Legis- 
lature, and by the courts of the State, and it 
is the opinion of the Senate that the question 
should here rest,” was indefinitely postponed. 
Finally a motion was carried to expunge from 
the journal all record of the proceedings relat- 
ing to the matter. : 

An attempt to secure the repeal of the sec- 
tion of the law authorizing the issue of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, and their use as cur- 
rency, was defeated. 

An act was passed to encourage internal 
improvements, which granted a subsidy of 
$4,000 per mile to railroads hereafter to be 
built. There was a strong opposition to the 
measure, and several members of the House 
put on record their solemn protest against the 
adoption as they considered it, ‘in direct. op- 
position to the wishes of all the tax-payers of — 
the State except those personally interested.” 

An act apportioning the legislative repre- 
sentation among the various counties was 
passed, and received thé Governor’s approval 
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on the last day of the session, May 13th. 
There were many complaints on the part of 
the Democratic minority that the division into 
districts was unfair, some counties having, it 
was alleged, less than the proper quota of 
inhabitants receiving a representation, wherein 
a large portion of the population was colored, 
and others, where there was a predom nance 
of whites, being joined with the neighboring 
counties. An attempt was made to secure to 
each county at least one representative, but 
this failed. 

A bill to repeal the law which allows the 
Governor to fill temporarily vacant town, 
county, and district offices, was vetoed. The 
message of Governor Alcorn, giving his rea- 
sons for withholding his sanction from this bill, 
was taken up mainly with an argument to show 
that the original act was not unconstitutional, 
and was needed at the time of its passage. 

An act was passed incorporating the ‘ Plant- 
ers’, Manufacturers’, and Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion of the State of Mississippi,” for the pur- 
pose of holding fairs, and securing concerted 
effort for the development of the material in- 
terests of the State. The first State fair of 
the Association was held in December, and 
was quite successful. County associations 
were authorized by the Land Act, and meas- 
ures have been set on foot for their organiza- 
tion in different parts of the State... 

The following amendment to the law regu- 
lating inns, hotels, and public-houses, was 
adopted, the vote in the House being 42 to 38: 


Szorron 9. If any pe or persons, keeper of 
any inn, tavern, hotel, or any public-house in this 
State, where a license is paid, shall refuse to keep and 
accommodate any person in his, her, or their house on 
account of race or color, he or they shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shall forfeit his, her, or their 
license to carry on any such business, and shall be 
fined in the sum of not less than one hundred dol- 
lars, or not more than one hundred and fifty dollars, 
to be collected before any justice of the peace of the 
county where the crime is committed, one-half 
of the money to be paid to the prosecutor, and one- 
half to the School Fund, 


The following resolution was also adopted 
by a vote of 62 to 28: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this House, that 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States have been 
legally and constitutionally ratified, and are now 
valid and binding to all intents and purposes; and 
any effort or attempt, let it come fons whatever 
source it may, to interfere with, or to question in an 
manner, the someutey or constitutionality of the rati- 
fication of either of said amendments, deserves the 
condemnation of the American people. 

Resolved further, That we regard the act passed 
by the national ti care to enforce the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of this Union, and for other purposes, as being 
a wise and judicious measure, believing as we do 
that the peaceable enjoyment of the elective fran- 
chise and all other rights pertaining to citizenship is 
the only condition upon which the removal of disa- 
bilities can be secured. 


- There was no election for State officers this 
year, but quite an exciting canvass took place 
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for the election of members of the Legislature. 
The question was raised at the last session of 
that body as to whether it was ‘a new Legis- 
lature, or the second session of the first Legis- 
lature under the new constitution.” It was 
finally decided to be the old Legislature in its 
second session, and an election was ordered, 
to take place in November. The Republicans 
held a general convention at Jackson, on the 
380th of August, at which a central committee 
was chosen, and the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That, recognizing the principles as set 
forth in the Republican platform, and exemplified 
in the general policy adopted by the present National 
Administration as of binding force, we do hereby re- 
affirm those puncples, and measures, and laws, which 
have been adopted to carry the same into effect. 

Resolved, That we favor the lowest taxation that 
will maintain an economical administration of the 
State government. 

Resolved, That we will maintain a liberal system of 
free public schools, and secure equal advantages to 
all, irrespective of race, color, or previous condition. 

Resolved, That we indorse the epublican Admin- 
istration of the State of Mississi pi, and that in the 
spprescmeae campaign for this fall, recognizing his 

xcellency Governor James L, Alcorn as our stand- 
ard-bearer, we pledge our united and earnest support 
in defending the principles of the Republican party 
and in bearing its standard on to an assured an 
glorious victory. 

Jtesolved, That, having secured the blessings of 
universal suffrage, we will continue our efforts as a 
party in this State to secure the speedy adoption 
of universal amnesty. 

The Democrats held no State Convention, 
but entered earnestly into the canvass in the 
various counties, and the leading men of both 
parties discussed the principles and claims of 
their respective organizations at numerous 
public meetings. The election occurred on 
the 8th of November. Of the 36 Senators, 
18 were chosen at this election. That branch 
of the Legislature now stands, Republicans 22 
and Democrats 14, <A full House of Represent- 
atives was elected, and that body now consists 
of 54 Republicans, 32 of them colored, 50 Dem- 
ocrats, and 2 independent. There was no 
election in two counties. Of fifteen district 
attorneys chosen, eight were Democrats and 
seven Republicans. 

After the election the question was raised 
whether it was. special or general, and hence 
whether county officers were to enter at once 
upon unexpired terms, or to begin full term 
on the first Monday of January. ‘The Attor- 
ney-General gave it as his opinion that all 
officers elected in November should qualify at 
once and enter upon the discharge of their 
duties. This opinion, he said, was based on 
the law regulating elections, which provides 
that officers of counties and of districts of 
counties, shall immediately proceed to qualify, 
without commissions, and that their term of 
office ‘‘ shall date from such qualification.” He 
says: 

I had considered this law constitutional: first, be- 
cause the constitution evidently intended an early 
termination to that abnormal condition of affairs 
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which had bestowed upon the Executive the tem- 
pig A power of appointing those officers, who, un- 

er the regular and permanent operations of the 
constitution, are to be elected by the perl ; Second, 
because I knew of no provision in the constitution 
to which this view of the subject is sh de nant; and 
thirdly, because I considered that such a law was in 
exact harmony with Section 6 of Article XII. of the 
constitution, which is as follows: 

‘“* The term of office of all county, township, and 
precinct officers shall expire within thirty days after 
this constitution shall have been ratified, and the 
Governor shall, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, thereafter appoint such officers whose 
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term of office shall continue until the Legislature 
shall provide by law for an election of such officers: 
provided the present incumbents of all county, town- 
ship, district, and beat officers, shall hold their re- 
spective offices until their successors are legally ap- 
pointed or elected, and duly qualified,” 

The words italicised in this section are, in my 
opinion, the only words in the constitution having 
any application to the tenure of those elective officers, 
the preliminary appointment of whom is required to 
be made by the Executive, except that certain officers 
named in Article V., and no others, are required by 
Section 22 of that article to hold “ till their successors 
shall be duly qualified.” } 


CENSUS OF 1870. 

- ua Assessed value of | Taxation, not 

ue 0. axation, : 

COUNTIES. seesthcong meee iy 

Aggregate White Colored. Native. Foreign. 

Mente 19,084 4,797 14,287 18,408 676 $5.912,426 $120,514 
Bloons is i.e llwssed ees 10,431 7,663 2,78 10,371 60 2,239,014 36,661 
ANN isis. owes shod wars 0.973 4,196 6,777 10,926 4% 2,654,338 61,516 
YS A ae hk She 14,776 8,828 5.948 14,710 66 2,418,678 40,383 
Bolivar......scsee0s ycwEs 9,732 1,300 7,816 9,542 190 4,669,040 563 
Calhoun .........+. ey 10,561 8,561 2,000 10,533 8 1,377,830 23.563 
OSrPON o5 20 hei eee. ¢s.tenae 1,047 9,497 11,550 20,741 306 4,102,564 67,851 
Chickasaw.........ee0.c 19,899 9,830 10,069 19,651 248 4,083,780. 59,852 
Choctaw......... Lesh ett 16,688 12,526 4,462 6,943 45 2,847,262 450 
Claiborne........ceeeeees 13,386 38,390 9,996 13,175 211 8,734,092 %5,4%5 
4,073 8,432 484 v1 1,977,910 45,416 

1,763 5,381 - 7,089 105 3,567,577 61,318 

10,217 10,390 20,425 183 4,367,800 427 

8,106 ,647 4,730 23 497,034 18,667 - 

14,276 17,745 81,701 320 8,607,150 155,690 

8,698 800 7,467 31 933,034 15,951 

1,666 372 2,032 6 158,392 899. 

3,929 6,642 10,333 238 1,926,226 693 

3,058 1,186 4,025 214 785,044 12,508 

4,368 1,427 5,196 599 1,208,492 12,954 | 

80,488 9,829 20,659 29,793 695 7,397,322 204 

370 6,145 13,225 19,192 178 4,615,570 91,143 

Issaquena............. Few 6,887 741 6,146 6,785 102 2,629,748 122,622 
Itawamba.............4+. 7,812 6,826 986 7,808 4 1,164,856 19,484 
pS EIR BOR RTE 4,362 3,167 1,194 4,184 178 976,410 18,581 
PUGGER ris lds oaceleuee 10,884 5,801 4,898 10,824 60 1,089,672 13,296 
JONETSON. ..... 55. 000ce08s 13,848 3,215 10,633 13,662 186 2,356,114 780 
GBs pakneisv nese «4 cH tek 3,313 8,005 308 3,306 2 199,520 2,243 
BQO. iiss vde- sp cseeen 12,920 5,706 7,214 12.887 83 1,343,530 22,326 
Lafayette.........eecee ee 18,802 10,819 7,983 18,538 264 3,389,716 48,859 
Lauderdale.......... wast 13,462 7,051 6,411 18,264 198 2,804,944 84.222. 
Lawrence,.........+++ ed 5.720 3,678 3,042 6,699 21 796,966 18.935 
BOGKG os victpadesah she Giet 8,496 5,491 3,005 £466 30 1,299,698 27,836 
bP RR BEERS | 15,955 11,100 4.855 15,883 72 2,559,254 45,938 
LAR GON s4 «tease site as 0,184 6,022 4,162 10,066 118 1,546,722 29,635 
Lowndes........+. Wes 5 0,502 7,480 23,022 30,176 826 6,215,134 147,612 
Madison.< basse tae 20,948 5,809 15,139 20,550 398 4,694,480 104,672 

MAYIGI i) .-schiich tos vache 4,211 2,562 1,649 4,204 q 392,666 0,349... 
Marshall... ......00000. 29,416 12,917 15,499 29,046 370 6,609,988 125,174 
MOnroe,.......eeeeeceeee 22,631 8,631 14,000 22.512 119 3,876.604 1484 
Neshoba.....sss.eeeeeeee 7,439 5,419 1,703 7,413 26 921,387 21,066 

MEOW PO Sones oc vedsesy 10,067 6, 3,386 9,982 85 1,103,027 16,648, 
Noxubee .........000e00. 20,905 5,107 15,798 20,758 147 8,930,064 19 

14,891 5,587 9,304 14,837 54 1,894,164 51,930 — 

0,754 8,169 12,585 20,564 190 5,001,366 58,192. , 

2,694 1,971 723 2,688 6 256,338 281 

803 5.990 5,312 10,895 408 2,838,888 57,716 — 

12,525 9,513 8,012 12,509 16 8,461,255 433: 
9,348 7,594 1,754 9,330 18 1,630,384 25.574 
12,977 5,704 7,273 12.860 117 2,660,924 56,667 

SCOtbyc.000 ceiendecbaveonee %847 4,680 8,167 7,817 30 1,220,828 wes és 

Simpson...... 5,718 3,569 2,149 5.709 9 434.274 9,787 
Smith........ 7126 5,415 1,711 7,110 16 750,820 9,266 
Sunflower..... 5.015 1,772 8,243 4,848 167 1,782,518 24,182 
Tallahatchie... 7,852 8,215 4,637 7,791 61 1,361 24,092 
tpGh. <6, cs esses pean 20,727 15,636 5,091 20.681 46 8,443,262 1 
Tishemingo........... at. 7,350 6,609 741 1,823 2% - 1,178,088 | 19,518 
NCR +s pinch on aeaee +P 5,858 1,231 4,127 5,805 53 2,934,012 31,630 
Warren........0000+ ake 26.769 7,907 18,862 25,188 1,586 9,815,338 227,167 
Washington............. 14,569 2,164 12,405 14,286 283 4,218,994 77,357 
Wayne .....35cneea bi 4,20€ 2,570 1,636 4,192 14 855.938 5,005 
Wilkinson,........s0.005 12,705 2,698 10,007 12,558 147 2,112,616 88,760 

Winston............ roo: 8,984 5,572 8,408 8,926 58 1,298,602 1%, 
Yallobusha .............. 13,254 6,202 7,052 12,887 867 2,502,524 35, 

WARD vos os de ravdcien er 17,279 4,884 12,395 17,052 227 6,645,716 140,497 
Total for State..... 827,922 382.896 444,201 816,731 11,191 | 177,278,890 | $3,786,432 
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Tneluded in the census are 16 Chinese and 
809 Indians. The true value of property was 
$209,197,345. The public debt, county, city, 
town, etc., amounted to $798,185, The aggre- 
gate value of farm-products, including better- 
-ments and additions to stock, was $73,137,958 ; 
288,285 pounds of wool were raised; 48,028 
whites, and 264,723 colored persons, ten years 
old and over, cannot write, of whom 150,984 
are males, and 161,767 are females. Of those 
twenty-one years old and over who cannot 
write, 9,357 are white males. 

The Legislature of 1872 assembled at Jack- 
son on the 2d of January. Governor Powers, 
who occupied the Executive chair after the 
resignation of Alcorn, to take his seat in the 
United States Senate, submitted a message, in 
which he made several important recommen- 
dations. One of these favored the amendment 
of the jury laws, so as ‘‘to prevent the chal- 
lenging of a juryman upon the ground of his 
having formed or expressed an opinion, unless 
he is willing to say that he is prejudiced in the 
case to such an extent as to doubt his ability 
to do the prisoner justice by deciding in ac- 
cordance with the testimony produced before 
the court.” He also urged the passage of a 
law prohibiting the carrying of concealed 
weapons, and recommended reforms in the 
revenue and educational systems, and in the 
management of State charitable and penal in- 
stitutions. 

MISSOURI. The twenty-sixth General As- 
sembly of the State of Missouri met on the 
last Monday of December, 1870, and continued 
in session until he 20th of March, when it 
adjourned until December, much important 
legislation being still unfinished. There were 
one hundred and twenty-one acts passed, but 
nearly all of them were without interest to 
the general reader. General Frank P. Blair 
was elected to the United States Senate by a 
vote of 102 to 63. 

The most important measure of the ses- 
sion, and one which occupied the largest share 
of attention, was a new registration act. The 
material changes in the constitutional pro- 
visions regarding the right of suffrage made 
the enactment of a new law for the registra- 
tion of voters, or at least the repeal of the old 
one, a matter of necessity. The law, as finally 
passed, after considerable modification from 
the original draft, provides that— 


Every male citizen of the United States and every 
person of foreign birth, who may have declared his 
intentions to become a citizen of the United States, 
according to law, not less than one year nor more 
than five years before he offers to vote, who is over 
the age of twenty-one years, who has resided in this 
State one year next preceding his registration as a 
voter, and during the last sixty days of that period 
shall have resided in the county, city, or town where 
he seeks registration as a voter, who is not convicted 
of bribery, perjury, or other infamous crime, nor 
directly nor indirectly interested in any bet or wager 
depending upon the result of the election for which 
said registration is made, nor serving at the time of 
such registration in the regular army or navy of the 
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United States, shall be entitled to vote at such elec- 
tion for all officers, State, county, or municipal, made 
elective by the people, or any other election held in 
pursuance of the laws of this State, but he shall not 
vote elsewhere than in the election district where his 
name is registered, except as provided in the twenty- 
first section of the second article of the constitution. 

The county courts were authorized to ap- 
point the registrars in 1871, but thereafter they 
are to be elected by the voters in each district 
every two years. All persons qualified to vote 
in accordance with the above-cited provision, 
after subscribing to an oath to support the 
constitutions of the United States and of the 
State of Missouri, are entitled to registration. 
Any person offering to vote may be challenged 
by any qualified voter, and it is the duty of the 
judges of election, thereupon ,‘‘to try and de- 
termine in a summary manner, before the close 
of the polls, the qualifications of such person, 
and, upon proofs that he is disqualified, they 
shall reject his vote, noting the fact opposite 
his name on the list, with the nature of the 
disqualification and the names of the witnesses 
thereto, of which there shall be at least twe 
of reputable character. The bailots of persons. 
whose votes have been rejected are to be pre- 
served, and returned with the others in a sepa- 
rate envelope, marked “‘ rejected ballots.”” The 
returns are to be made to the county clerks, 
The days of registration are to be appointed 
by the county courts, and shall be not more 
than five in number, and within sixty days 
preceding the tenth day before the biennial 
elections. The judges of election for each 
voting precinct are also to be appointed by the 
county courts. A new registration must be 
made in case of special election. Special and 
more stringent provisions are made regarding 
registration in the county of St. Louis. Any 
person registering under an assumed name, or 
in more than one district, or in any other 
illegal manner, is liable to a penalty of not 
less than fifty dollars’ fine and three months’ 
imprisonment. Any registrar registering the 
name of a person not qualified to vote is liable 
to a fine of not more than five hundred dol- 
lars, and imprisonment not exceeding twelve 
months. Provision is also made for punishing 
any change or mutilation in the books or re- 
turns. 

The question of providing for a convention 
to frame a new constitution was agitated, and 
a resolution was introduced, which provided 
for submitting the question, whether such a 
convention should be held or not, to a vote of 
the people, at the regular election in 1872. 
This passed the House by a large majority, 
but in the Senate a substitute was offered, 
providing for a commission to be appointed by 
the Governor to revise the constitution. This 
failed by one vote, and the whole subject finally 
went over to the adjourned session. 

Among the other important bills which 
went over, were the general revenue bill, 


“which had passed the Senate, and an act 


providing for the appointment by the Goy- 
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ernor of three railroad commissioners, whose 
duty should be, among other things, to ex- 
amine twice every year into the condition 
of railroads and their appurtenances, and order 
repairs when necessary, to prescribe the rates 
of speed, or wholly stop transportion on defec- 
tive roads, and to exercise general supervision 
over the railroads of the State. This latter 
measure was urgently recommended by the 
Governor in his message, and, if passed, will 
establish a strict system of State surveillance 
over the railroads. _Much time was. also spent 
on a new law relating to other roads, but it 
failed to pass before the adjournment. 
_ The financial condition of the State, in the 
language of the Governor, ‘‘is not without its 
embarrassments, yet a careful scrutiny will de- 
velop many features of encouragement.” The 
bonded debt amounts to $17,866,000. A tax 
of one-fourth of one per cent. on the assessed 
value of property, which is $575,000,000, is 
set aside by law to meet the interest and ma- 
turing principal of the debt, and-there were 
in the hands of the Treasurer.350 general 
bonds, and 167 Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road bonds, amounting in the aggregate to 
$517,000. The tax for general revenue is also 
one-fourth of one per cent., and the receipts 
for eleven months, ending November 30th, 
were $3,572,941.80, and the disbursements for 
the same period were $2,725,759.24, leaving a 
surplus in the Treasury of $847,182.59, Coun- 
ty, township, and municipal indebtedness 
throughout the State is as follows: Railroad 
and other subscriptions for which bonds have 
been issued, $28,933,833.81 ; railroad and other 
subscriptions for which no bonds were issued, 
$8,982,800.15; floating debt represented by 
warrants, $2,995,831.50; total, $40,911,965.46, 
An act of the last Legislature limited local in- 
debtedness of this kind to ten per cent. of 
taxable. property. Up to the beginning of 
1872 the State bonds had not been registered, 
and no specific provision had been made for 
paying interest or principal in gold. : 
Considerable progress has been made during 
the year toward perfecting the system of public 
education.. There are in the State 627,203 chil- 
dren between the ages of five and twenty-one. 
Of these, 323,164 are enrolled in the common 
schools. The whole number of separate schools 
is 6,164, against 5,418 in 1870, an increase 
of 546.. The amount of the county-school 
fund is $3,597,084.84, Large amounts of land 
have been granted by Congress for the benefit 
of schools in the State, but up to this time 
little benefit has been derived from them. The 
disposal of the lands, and the care and dis- 
bursement of the funds derived therefrom, were 
originally intrusted to the county courts; but 
an investigation made by the Board of Educa- 
tion revealed the fact that this trust has been 
very imperfectly fulfilled, and that in many 
cases the proceeds of the sales have heen used 
for general county purposes. The Board in 
_ its report makes a full exhibit of the matter, 
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and recommends not only new and efficient 
measures for securing the benefit of these 
lands to its legitimate purpose, but proceed- 
ings which shall force the counties to refund 
all the misappropriated moneys. The princi- 
pal statistical results of the investigation are 
contained in the following statement: 
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‘The amount of fines, penalties, etc., placed 


_ in the capital of the. county tund (§8 

counties Fepored) Fe riven ace Renuae tems $278,590 a 
Total county fund (110 counties reported).. 2 040, 646 
Total township fan sue counties genenten? 2,110, 036 6 
Grand total (110 counties reported) 4,150,682 Me 
Total amount improperly secured, or lost.. 


Total available fund.. 976,480. 02 


There has been a large increase during the 
year in the attendance at the State University, 
two large normal schools have been estab- 
lished, the Agricultural College has been organ- 
ized, and the School of Mines and Metallurgy 
has been opened. — 

The penal and charitable institutions of the 
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State are not organized on a satisfactory 


basis. There are no separate establishments 
for female and juvenile delinquents, and the 
Sage penitentiary is in a bad condition. 

he cost of supporting 800 persons has been 
$79,297.59, while the earnings of their labor 
were $113,289.55, 

Great progress has been made in the con- 
struction of railroads, and very extensive con- 
nections with the main lines in other States 
willbe completed at an early date. The fol- 
lowing synopsis presents the important facts 
connected with these great. public works of 
internal improvement: 


Number of miles completed and in operation, 


GAUUATY Bod cs esmeb nee iese diane nad aye 1,980 
Number of hg in course of construction, 
A peANHARY 2 IO dh. Cisne adiey Soke Ui bicds dame 597 
pmber of ‘miles built from January 1, 1871, 
to November 1, 1871...........-.ceecceevees 560 
Number of een in course of construction, 
Nevempber 1, 1871s ais seicdieees bo heats ce tie cas 1,132 
ueibes of dame (estimated) completed and 
ope January 1, 1872... 22. besos. 2,750 - 
Capita invested in railroads, rolling-stock, 
_ and appurtenances...........+-eeeeeees +++ $117,548, BLT 


Of roads deandoltitigs more or less. directly : 
with the city of St. Louis, the number of miles 
constructed during the year 1871 alone is in- . 
dicated in the following list: 


ROADS WEST. OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
EPO, DIOUMEAUIY, 5 ou,ccr0sdtwtud 04.0 ocb.s sanshe soaness aR 
Towa. Centragss sds eau ek ve selaccb des tv0sss.couee 1 
Atlantic: SiPackhhe ies soXcisisisicas 556: 5 thee bp Leptees orien’ ue 
Missouri Pacific........sc-ccecsecs Cove é.ne's 5 0.60 SEI 92 
North Missouris:..é.cccsnGh ioicssSae wenshices 440 case "6 
Moberly to Hannibal................+e00 os an See 4G 
Louisiana & Missouri Railroad.......-.+....-eseseee Eolas 5 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas......... pipes» tise soeenee 216 
Atchison SEW ODrAG lA sis sascsle ted ahd bol éccseneee 49 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston.......-.2++0+ meee 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council mine: axis 4 Wane be 17 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé........... +++ Meet Beso | 
Midland Pacific....... POF RRA ncaa sinecas et enavied 
1,033 
EAST OF THE RIVER 

Chicago & Alton... 0. cece c ce eee ree ee rene eretenes By 
Quincy, Alton & St. Lowis........eeeeeereeseeee noes 40 
Southeastern .....c.. cece eee ccs wensenesceeeee baw tie's 91 

Totals col cid ccnceccdgtachescvsige eviscsreancedesed 1,201 
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: POPULATION. Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
COUNTIES. property. national, 
Aggregate. White, Colored, Natives, Foreign, 
Mair eeecececcsseseesee] 11448 | 11,805 43 | 11,072 876 2,535,991 $41,859 
> SRR UDR | On BT 14,736 401 14/261 Bre | 5a83 "340 107,171 
MCCHIBON... 62.0 5seceves fp +440 8,405 34 7,712 723 2,673,778 42,797 
12,307 11,237 1,070 11,720 587 5,102,127 88,462 
10,373 10,320 52 10,345 28 1,205,492 19,572 
15°960 15°80 120 157452 538 5'5068 26 ibn'63t 
ts | “ete | 8 | Jas | Mp | teeewe | ithe 
10% %, ’ ‘J bd 
20,765 16,727 4,038 20,439 326 6,363,103 212,555 
85,109 33,155 1,953 28,796 6,313 12,175,579 1,218,747 
17390 | 1108 a | sons | 6 Br aT net 
19,202 15,768 8,434 18498 | 704 5,317,779 141,241 
Camaden s.. 54.0 .Geeusdeeds 6,108 5,959 149 6,032 76 1,156,1 19,089 
Cape Girardeau ........ 17,558 15,912 1,646 14,721 2,837 4,200,135 16,465 
THOM AN. «ode <decye sess Se 16,619 aa 16,6%4 22 anTs ae 
Carter.... eeeeee eeereeee 4 4 , > % 
BOs ysis acGavexaSle is 9,296 18,793 502 18,557 739 7,068,736 199,316 
Cedar SCC eseeoereeerases jeans oeie a ay 1 v4 - reves ‘aaors 
Charito eeeeeeeeseesesses 9 ) ) 4 sl , 
Ohristian.... CTs. ‘esi07 6.502 14 | oro 7 | Uso 16,743 
SUMED owes meccdébotensels ‘) 's 81 z 7 7 
| RR EE et 13,718 1,846 47 | oot 6,201,235 145,556 
Clinton..... eeeeree Store et) > ,027 : ‘) 
MMR sis oo pind sebew’ 292 9,041 1,251 8,234 2,058 4,115,612 92,324 
Seid | toe | Tee | Mm | Teak | Age | Sena | ans 
raw: 0 eeeereeeee ee q 3 ’ : . 
ade. eon eeeereecees eeee 8,683 8,479 204 8,598 85 2,069,116 85d 
Dalle Beets ceeereeesses ee 1210 oes aon Ptr 62 piven 7905 
De Kalb. sc ccecccscea] 9,888 9,736 122 gas | 603 | 30s 193 55.915 
DeORGe.. lncisiccss Pe aea 6,357 6,326 31 6,253 104 1,083,648 29,913 
POUR AW sisidenF sinint > onadees 8,915 3,888 27 8,905 10 329,015 6,253 
D Sith e abide Se 5,982 5,816 166 5,958 24 678,677 12,894 
rArggonn gh eee eeeeereneene igi Mie 1 rion 6,715 mee nee pea 
ra cona Godse s sp cece vas % ) 3,0) 7 pa 
Genttyscccccccececc|  Wneo7 | ait | BB | at'e0g | 309 | Si4an'801 48,164 
Greene, ..c.ccssececceces 21,549 19,393. 2,156 20,731 818 6,281,339 91,357 
Grundy....... ss ea 10,567 10,452 115 10,276 291 2,396,127 79,388 
MAFTIBOR 6 oes sede Sein med 14,635 14,625 10 346 229 4,740,321 18,646 
: seney tig idan dak de Sie J ryt i 4 A 769 Gs ee Pot 
c 0 @reeeteoerees @ereeee t] , , '; 250 , ’ 9 
Holt. aa iheet ch dane fetes 11,652 ,468 184 12,003 649 4,056,724 83,751 
Hama Erne or vet enerinr st 12,04 5,198 46.09 554 eee es eee 
MPEINs sosscWosesece ss ¢ 5,0 * > 9 41 p ; 
Iron. eters eeeee eee eeeree 6,278 5,926 852 5,756 §22 1,952,167 18, 
TAOKSON: 6 0.005-0.006 00 Pains 55,041 49,810 5,223 45,916 9,125 16,103,332 617,179 
MERDOD, 6.050 onal tceren reine 14,928 14,790 138 14,510 418 4,177,446 90, 
seerson AD ate Aid SE bs ogre or : be ap 2,709 3,686,509 ae 
SION soos cee'd Pose 66: 983 3879, P 
ROMO ics cis esdcuce 10,974 10,774 "200 10;368 606 3°058.515 54,760 
Laclede......... das oes ates 380 9,218 162 9,036 344 1,397,172 24, 
Lafayette ........ anaes 22,623 18,582 4,039 20,692 1,931 8,357,976 278,856 
Lawrence........5.. casio 3,067 12,808 259 12,829 238 2,219,646 39,148 
Lewis... 24 8 Sp Pee ee Be iit 14.138 968 4,764,235 as 
DCO. eee eer eeeesee oe 4 ] , , 958 3,827,¢ '’ 
TARR. fasts edscidedicbies da 15,900 15,158 742 14,499 1,401 8,264,709 66,740 
Livingston .............. 16,730 15,774 956 15,376 1,354 4,602,531 156,785 
Macons; vsilicek wieitd. bd 23,230 21,734 1,496 21,198 2,032 4,973,880 157,439 
Madison. seem eee eeeneeses .) 5,688 159 5,4 378 1,836,411 26,682 
MATION -4 ine seid pawns cow 5,916 5,894 22 5, 318 1,047,584 11,547 
MOTION synch von shat Acars 23,780 20,187 8,592 21,164 2,616 8,287,875 201,489 
MeDenald po betes ced abmestice! 1i'bet irae at err 45 i aos <= 
CLCET ocececscveres Skis ’ 140 269.3 : 
Miller....... PIR. Ble 6,616, 6,440 176 6. 127 1'498,940 18,265 
‘Mississippi.............. - 4,982 4,063 919 4,797 185 1,079,636 13,598 
Moniteau.......... eat oes 11,375 10,496 879 10,203 1,172 3,502,520 74,012 
Lt hed SS cael ealoin Md wavs 10°408 ye a ot. 525 4,855,009 orale 
OntgoMery....-..... ig , OY . 64 "58 3,126.31 i 
PROM: nana dviastess i 8,434 8,127 307 7,135 510 54,209 
Rav Madcid:-s.- 2.8 6,357 4.931 1,425 6,274 8 5 052 18,220 
Noéwton 3s eis Se 12.821 12,471 850 12,545 276 2,155,565 80,611 
: i sb, a Sedat: Et +h 1406 ot ren 850 Be me 
4 TEZON. cocresecvesncnece y. ‘ Oy 8 6 r 
ROR cy. widscss cecil ..| 10,798 10,467 826 8,392 2,401 1,892/936 36,266 
0 eer ee 3,363 3,351 12 8,357 6 188,550 5,102 
POTECOUs 6 ooh de canes sass 2,059 1,911 148 2,042 17 300,647 4,008 
ca vepetsssx oo ea 9,877 9,477 400 8,334 1,543 2,220,711 26,603 
ae He, 5 DHS subs des Ise 2,126 17,156 1,550 217,908 724,74 
4 s, erasers ereee eree 9 z . + 814 2, . t} 
Pike. er wea «ain 23,076 18,831 4,195 22,233 843 7,331,100 128,256 
bind i's novices dems ; 17,352 16,160 1,192 16,359 993 6,362,353 629,157 
Pasa: 53955055 12,445 12,186 259 2,364 81 2,735, _ 45,368 
Pulaski........ it tdi 4,714 . 689 25 4,622 92 112,715 8,908 
| gee ha ia 11,217 11,208 9 1.046 171 2,568,378 65,119 
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vbitideabesar 2 Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
COUNTIES. poioesiys . 
Aggregate. White. Colored, Native, Foreign 
HAAS & ocebesstire ° 10,510 9,255 1,255 10,091 419 $4,331,047 $103,655 
Randolph...........+. toes 15,908 13,774 2,134 15,317 591 8,466,552 020 
Vigas«ssaseneepisio’s Shaeine 18,700 16,867 3833 18,135 565 6,699,964 _ 299 
HSYHOIGS.. 50. cewcsseete 8,756 8,745 11 3, 23 904,241 15,161 
PDTC. A1:.. . 83 « sae bluleiede 8,175 3,165 10 8,121 54 769,824 15,070 
SHUG‘, «sos dons eprnaes’ 21,672 17,918 8,754 20.677 995 9,210,870 138,854 
SCHUVICT. ...:\ 00 saws cues ae 8,820 »806 14 8, 820 1,965,867 | 150 
Neotiana: . .oiees deve s. 10,670 10,541 129 10,881 289 2,038,826 944 
5 eR Spy 4,317 6,991 826 6,622 695 1,964,341 19,642 
SSHGMNNON.. o's. eo oite'a b tptereie's 4009 2,336 3 2,333 6 V'78,222 17,921 
PROIDN sss soo cca cone es 10,119 9,540 571 9,580 539 2,655,218 29,213 
Bio Charles .2.. sein wos 1,304 19,381 1922 15,783 5,521 6,716,860 108,584 
Me AED. (sin bine ik taln'g vloible 6,742 6,590 152 6,591 151 2,653,422 834 
Ste. Genevieve.......... 8,384 %,953 431 7,208 1,176 1,647,598 85,113 
St. Francois............. 9,742 9,224 518 8,453 1,3 1,970,685 29,654 
Rte TOWISs 65s siee sweet 851,189 324,760 26,387 226,811 124,378 187,345,420 4,523,861 
Stoddard.......... Pas rae 8,535 8,465 40 8,471 64 1,245,069 24,225 
PROBES ces nese cee bcm hbiee 3,253 8,238 20 8,243 10 274,379 5,456 
Sullivan. ....,...... sebies 11,907 11,865 42 11,655 252 2,825,895 45,095 
EAE? Bote, 4,407 4,397 10 4,385 22 288,721 6,203 
OREN sn 0085s Gave ieee uy 9,618 9,523 95 9,477 141 906,820 19,009 
WORMOD s 6s. 50. belo ohicted 11,247 11,165 §2 11,022 225 8,012,752 65,091 
WALTON: ». kos eevee bess 9,673 8,931 ‘41 7,182 2,491 2,161,706 51,409 
Washington..........+ 11,719 10,748 1 11,143 576 2,398,300 27,882 
WRYNG. 20000. Side subun 6,068 6,001 67 6,022 ‘46 1,296,243 19,507 
‘Webster. .-.5.:cstdecadte. 10,434 10,185 248 10,136 298 1,559,201 427 
WOTED sc. oxo s tuahisnbare 5,004 004 ites 4,906 98 1,210,787 593 
WTIONES. cs cccssyenoeeees 5,684 5,658 26 5,613 "1 589 9,780 
’ 

Total for State..... 1,721,295 1,603,146 118,071 1,499,028 222,267 $556, 129,969 $13,908,498 


Included in the census are 8 Chinese and 75 
Indians. The true value of property was 
$1,284,922,897. The public debt, county, city, 
town, etc., amounted to $29,023,865. The 
aggregate value of farm-products, including 
betterments and additions to stock, was $103,- 
035,759 ; 3,649,390 pounds of wool were raised ; 
161,763 whites, and 60,622 colored persons, ten 
years old and over, cannot write, of whom 
105,765 are males, and 116,620 are females. 
Of those twenty-one years old and over who 
cannot write, 34,780 are white males. 

The mineral wealth of Missouri becomes 
more and more apparent each year, and works 
are gradually growing up for its complete de- 
velopment. An official geological survey of 
the State is going on, but the results have not 
as yet been fully reported. 

The adjourned session of the Legislature 
began on the 5th of December. The Governor 
at once submitted a message, in which he re- 
peated his recommendations concerning the 
establishment of a board of railway commis- 
sioners, and suggested a number of important 
reforms in regard to the administration of 
justice. He favored an increase of the number 
of judges of the Supreme Court, the abolition 
of the courts of Common Pleas, and an in- 
crease of Circuit Courts to supply their place. 
He also recommended measures to reduce the 
costs in criminal suits, and a general reorgani- 
zation of county courts, and suggested that 
the grand-jury system needed reform. 

A large number of bills were introduced, 
but none of importance had been passed when, 
on the 21st, an adjournment was taken for two 
weeks, 

As there was not a general election this 


year, no important political movement was 


made by either party until near its Clow, when © 


active preparations were made for the na- 


tional campaign of 1872. The division of the — 


Republican party in 1870 had continued, and 
an attempt made in October to effect a con- 
solidation failed. The principles of the liberal 


wing, which is now the dominant power in the © jf 
State, are set forth in the following resolutions 


adopted by the Central Committee : 


Resolved, 1. That these are vital principles of the 
Republican perins that no citizen s 
of his just share in the government which he helps 


to miigite for the benefit of others, and that no man _ 


shall be deprived of the earnings of his labor, or any 
part thereof, for the benefit of any other man. 


2. That it is a violation of vital republican prin- 


ciples to deprive any man, be he white or bl of 


ashare in the government which he helps to Fe eh ‘S| 


and those who fought for enfranchisement in 


souri in 1870, faithful to the same principles, still — 


demand the removal of all political disabilities from 
white as well as from colored men throughout the 


all be deprived — 


land. Pointing to the peace which enfranchisement — 


has given to this State, they still maintain that gen- 
eral amnesty will do more to restore order at the 
South than severe measures which confer despotic 
Neth and set aside constitutional guarantees of 
eedom, 


8. That the Republican party, as it fought against — 
ole of his | 
earnings for the benefit of another, so it now opposes 


slavery, which deprived a man of the w] 


every form of taxation which deprives a man of an 
share of his earnings for the benefit of others; an 
it is, therefore, unequivocally hostile to any tariff 
which fosters one industry or interest at the expense 
of another. Nor are those true to republican prin- 
ciples who aid the election of Senators and Represent- 
atives known to favor this unequal and unjust system 
of taxation. | adits : 

4. That the safety of republican institutions de- 


mands a thorough reform of the civil service of the ~ 


Government, by which ability and moral worth shall 
be established a the casential: qualifications for office, 


aaa 


MORAVIANS. 


end the corruption and demoralizing influence of 
what is euphoniously called government patronage 
shall be removed from our political life. We, there- 
fore, denounce, as hostile to vital republican prin- 
ciples, that shameless abuse of the Executive power 
which failed to control an election in this State, but 
unmindful of popular rebuke, has since endeavore 
e control both elections and conventions in other 
tates. 
- §. That, adhering firmly to these and other prin- 
ciples enunciated by the convention from which we 
~ derive our only aut ority, we avow our readiness to 
recognize as true aie icans and to codperate with 
any who, holding these principles in good faith, 
stand ready to work with us for their practical real- 


ization. 


The following resolution was also unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That this committee, believing that it 
has no power to disband itself, or to consolidate with 
any other body not equally authorized by the State 
Convention from which it derives its trust, cannot 
entertain any proposition for consolidation with any 
other committee, but hereby expresses its willing- 
ness to call a State Convention of Liberal Republi- 
cans, to take into consideration measures for the 
unity of the party, at the same time and place with 
any similar convention which may be called, not 
earlier than February 15, 1872, by another Republi- 
can committee, 


Subsequently, an address was issued, dwell- 
ing more at length on the achievements and 
purposes of the “liberal movement,” and call- 
ing a mass meeting to be held at Jefferson 
City on the 24th of January, 1872. 

On the 9th of January, 1872, the Central 
Committee of the Democratic party issued an 


~ .address, in which they recounted the results of 


what was known as the ‘fusion pocy of 
the Democrats in the State canvass of 1870, and 
recommended the adoption of a similar policy 
‘in the presidential canvass of 1872, viz., that 
of making no nomination, but supporting the 
candidate of the disaffected Republicans, as 
against the regular party nominee. 

MORAYVIANS. . The statistics of the 
churches of the Northern District of the 
American Province were on the 31st day of 
December, 1871, as follows: Communicants, 
6,688 ; non-communicants, over fifteen years 
of age, 1,277; children, 4,061; total, 12,026. 
The Indian missions at New Fairfield, Cal., 
~ and at New Westfield, Kas., reported separate- 
ly, 54 communicants, 39 non-communicants, 70 
children; total, 163. . The number of Sunday- 
school scholars in the churches and the mis- 
sions was 5,661; of officers and teachers, 607. 
The statistics of the Southern District were as 
follows: Communicants, 1,127; non-commu- 
-nicants, 146; children, 582; total, 1,855 ; Sun- 
day-school scholars, 745; officers and teachers, 
90 


-.. The German Province returned, for 1870, 
4,974 communicants, and a total Moravian 
population of 7,485; the Bohemian Mission, 
communicants, 21 ; total, 33; the British Proy- 
ince, communicants, 3,236; total, 5,423. 
_ Totalnumber of communicants in the Amer- 
-ican‘and European Provinces, 16,100. 


531 
Total Moravian population.............se+eeeeees 26,935 
To this number add the congregations of the mis- 

MIODA ooo sings vc anledcn cpa de ses Cale tases Rok AD 68,854 
The missionaries and their children............. 400 
The congregations of the ‘‘ Diaspora’’........... 100,000 
Total number of persons connected with the Mo- t 

ravian churches and missions...........+-++++. 196,189 


The increase of the Unity’s missions for 
1870 was, from collections in congregations, 
$16,226 ; from contributions of individuals 
and societies, $44,780; from interests of en- 
dowment funds, $11,575; from other inter- 
ests, $416. Total, $72,997. 

The principal missionary associations of the 
Moravian Church are the Brethren’s Society 
for the Furtherance of the Gospel among the 
Heathen, founded 1741; the Society of the 
United Brethren for propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen, Bethlehem, Pa., founded 
1787; the Mission Society at Zeist, Holland, 
founded 1793; the London Association in Aid 
of the missions of the United Brethren, found- 
ed 1817; the Wachovia Society of the United 
Brethren for propagating the Gospel among 
the Heathen, Salem, N. C., founded 1823; the 
Missionary Union of North Schleswig, founded 
1848. There are also several auxiliary socie- 
ties in the United States. 

A mission-house at Kleinmelke, Saxony, 
was formally dedicated and opened on the 4th 
of September. : 

The following is a summary of the reports 
of the missions: 

1. Mission Provinces, 16, namely, Greenland 
(6 stations), Labrador (5), North-American 
Indians (8), St. Thomas (3) and St. Jan (2), St. 
Croix (3), Jamaica (14), Antigua (8), St. Kitts 
ey Barbadoes (4), Tobago (2), Mosquito Coast 
7), Surinam (13), South Africa, West (7), 
South Africa, East (5), Australia (2), West 
Himalaya (2). 

2. Stations and Out-Stations, 98. (See 
above.) 

3. Laborers.—The total of missionaries 
(male and female), 307 (of whom 12 are na- 
tives); lay agents, 9; native assistant mis- 
sionaries, 9; native leaders (of meetings), 
111; native helpers(male and female), 1,379 ; 
teachers in day-schools, 276 (173 male, and 
103 female); monitors, 611; teachers in Sun- 
day-schools, 1,035. 

4, Converts.—Baptized adults, 35,668 (an 
increase of 569); candidates, 2,540; “new 
people,” 3,721; under church discipline, 
3,404; baptized children, 23,521. 

5. Schools.—Training-schools (for assistants 
and teachers) 7, with 97 pupils; day schools, 
210, with 762 teachers, 611 monitors, and 16,- 
447 pupils; Sunday-schools, 92, with 12,787 
pupils (of whom 5,446 are adults, and 1,035 _ 
teachers). 

6. Recapitulation.—Provinces, 16; stations 
and out-stations, 98 (preaching places are not 
included in this number); laborers, of all 
classes, 8,787; schools, of all classes, 309; 
converts, 68,854. 

The converts are distributed among the 
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missions as follows: Greenland, 1,731; Labra- 
dor, 1,124; North-American Indians, 355; 
St. Thomas, 1,948; St. Jan, 725; St. Croix, 
2,787; Jamaica; 12,587; Antigua, 6,206; St. 
Kitts, 3,813;  Barbadoes,. 2,353; Tobago, 
2,059; Surinam, 24,885; South Africa, West, 
7,125; South Africa, East, 1,194; Australia, 
74: West Himalaya, 14, 

The expenses of the missions exclusive 
of those of the missions in Surinam and Lab- 
rador, which are supported by missionary so- 
cieties, and of a part of those in the West. In- 
dies, South and West Africa, which are sup- 
Abii from local resources, were 105,658 tha- 
lers (about $76,000, gold). sae 

By the report. of the ‘‘ Diaspora” Mission 
on the Continent of Europe, it appears that 
there are 124 missionaries, male and female, 
two more than during the previous year. The 
total expense of the work, including the cover- 
ing of a deficiency of 2,009 thalers on the pre- 
vious year’s account, was 8,747 thalers. ‘The 
work in Livonia has a deficit of 133 thalers. 
Excepting Strasbourg, the activity of the mis- 
sionaries in France is for the time at an end, 
owing to the bitterness of feeling against 
every thing German. . The opposition of the 
Lutheran clergy in Livonia and Esthonia con- 
tinues unabated, and embarrasses the work. 
The stations of the Diaspora Missions are dis- 
tributed through the countries of Bohemia 
and Moravia, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
Germany, Russia, and Switzerland. An agent 
of the German Province is stationed at the 
Leper-house in Jerusalem. | 

MORSE, Sipney Epwarps, an American jour- 
nalist, inventor, and author, born in Charles- 
town, Mass., February 7,1794; died in New York 
City, December 24, 1871. He was the. son of 
Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D., and a younger 
brother of Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor 
of the telegraph. _He entered the Freshman 
Class in Yale College in 1805, when but little 
more than eleven years old, and graduated at 
fourteen years of age. When Mr. Morse was 
only sixteen years old, he wrote a series of 
articles in the Boston Centinel on the dangers 
from the undue multiplication of new States, 
thus early in life conriecting himself with the 
newspaper press, 
at Andover, and law at the Litchfield (Conn.) 


Law School... His father and Mr. Evarts (father - 


of William M. Evarts), and other clergymen 


and laymen in and near Boston, wishing to 


establish a religious newspaper, at their in- 
vitation, Mr. Morse undertook it, wrote the 
prospectus, employed a printer, and, as sole 
editor and proprietor, issued the Boston Re- 
corder, the prototype of that numerons class 
of journals now known as. ‘religious news- 
papers.” In. 1823, in connection with his 
younger brother, Richard ©. Morse, he estab- 
lished in New York the New York Observer, 
now the oldest weekly newspaper in the city, 
and the oldest religions newspaper in the State, 
of which he continued to be the senior editor 


He then studied theology | 
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and .proprietor until the year 1858, when he 
-sold his interest to its precons senior editor, 
and retired to private life: Mr. Morse was 
the author of a school geography which has 
had a vast circulation, and his father before 
him was the pioneer in the same field. No 
name is more intimately associated with Amer- 
ican school geography. His genius was also 


inventive. In 1817, he and his elder brother 
patented the flexible piston-pump. 


In 1839 
he produced the new art of cerography, for 


printing maps on the common printing-press, 


illustrating his new geography with it, 100,000 
copies being sold the first year. This art has 
not been patented, and the process has never 
been made public. Within the last few years 
he had been engaged with his son, Mr. G. Liy- 


ingston Morse, in a great invention for rapid 


exploration of the depths of the sea. The 


“bathometer” was exhibited at the Paris Ex- 


position of 1867, and, last winter, was illus- 
trated before the New York Association for 
the Advancement of Science and Art. To per- 
fecting this instrument he gave the last years 
of his life, and on Friday evening, December 
15, 1871, he was engaged until a very late 
hour writing upon the subject, and on rising 
to go up to his bedchamber was stricken with 
paralysis, from which he gradually sank, and 
finally expired, eight days later. a age Pt 
MOWRY, SytvestTer, an officer of the U.S. 
Army, explorer, and author, born in Rhode 
Island; died in London, Eng., October 16, 
1871. He was educated for the army, and 
appointed a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, July 1, 1848, graduated 
July 1, 1852, and was commissioned brevet 
second-lieutenant: of the Third Artillery. He 
served on frontier duty at San Francisco from 
1852 to 1853,.and the exploration of the Pa- 
cific Railroad route in 1858-54. He marched 
through Utah to California in 185455, and 
served at Benicia and Fort Yuma, in the 
Golden State, in the years 1855 and 1857. Mr. 


‘Mowry was elected, delegate to the United 
States House of Representatives from the then 


proposed Territory of Arizona, and served in 
Congress in 1857 and 1859. He was appointed 
United States commissioner to ron and mark 
the boundary-line between the State of Cali- 


fornia and the Territories of the United States. 


He was the author of the work, * The Geogra- 


phy and Resources of Arizona and Sonora,” | 


and of yarious articles relating to the Western 


country, published in magazines and _peri- 


odicals, ehh? 
MUNCH -BELLINGHAUSEN, Exieivs 
Franz Josepn von, Baron, a German poet and 
dramatic author, better known in literature 
under his psuedonym of Frrepricu_ Harm, 
born at Cracow, April 2, 1806; died in Vienna, 
in.June, 1871. The son of a magistrate and 


Imperial Councillor in the service of the Aus-_ 


trian Government, he was educated for a po- 
litical career, but his strong passion for litera- 
ture drew him away from political life. Me 


MURCHISON, 


had written, for some time, poems and prose 
articles over his fictitious signature of Fried- 
rich Halm, and in 1834 procured, while still 
preserving his incognito, the representation of 
his first drama, “Griselda,” at the Royal Theatre 


of Vienna. It was received with the most 


enthusiastic applause, and had a long run. 
This was followed by “ Camoens” (1838); 
“Imelda Lambertazzt” (1839) ; “‘ The Son of the 
Desert’ (1842); ** Maria de Molino” (1847) ; 
‘A Mild Decree” (‘Zin Mildes Urtheil”’) (1849); 
and the “‘ Gladiator of Ravenna” (1856). The 
continued success of the last betrayed the real 
name of the author, who had, for more than 
twenty years, preserved his secret. 
of these dramas have been translated into most 
of the languages of Europe. Baron Miinch- 
Bellinghausen had also translated and adopted 
very successfully several of Shakespeare’s and 
Lope de Vega’s plays. He composed two or 
three classic tragedies, his ‘‘Sampiero” and 
“Tphigenia in Delphis”’ being those best known, 
He has also produced a number of comedies 
which are very popular on the German stage. 
His poems have been collected in a single vol- 
ume, published in 1850. Since 1840, he had 
been a Government Councillor, and since 1845 
Grand Councillor of State and First Director 
of the Imperial Library, and in connection 
with the latter appointment published in 1852 
a treatise on the old collections of Spanish 
plays. _He was one of the most active and in- 
fluential members of the Imperial Academy 
of Vienna. Baron Miinch - Bellinghausen’s 
great ability as a dramatic writer lay in his 
objectivity. Unlike most of the German dram- 
atists, he never gave his own sentiments and 
emotions as those of his dramatic heroes. For 
the time he so thoroughly lived and acted the 
character he represented, that he uttered its 
thoughts rather than his own. . © 
MURCHISON, Sir Roperick Impey, Bart., 
K. ©. B., an English geologist, geographer, and 
author, born at Tarradale, Rosshire, Scotland, 
February 19, 1792; died in London, October 
22, 1871. He commenced his education at 
Durham Grammar-School, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the Royal Military College at Marlow. 
In 1807 he obtained his commission in the ar- 
my, and served throughout the Peninsular 
War. He was first in the Thirty-sixth foot, af- 
terward on the staff of his uncle, General Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, and lastly became cap- 
tain in the Sixth Dragoons. In 1815 he married 
Charlotte, only daughter of General Hugonin ; 
and it was from Lady Murchison, herself a 
most able conchologist, that he received his 
first impulse toward the pursuit of geological 
science. His first geological observations were 
made in the south of England; and, in 1825, he 
read before the Geological Society, of which 
he had just become a member, a paper “On 
the Geological Formation of the Northwest 
Extremity of Sussex, and the Adjoining Parts 
of Hampshire and Surrey.” In 1826 he ex- 
amined the coal strata of Sutherlandshire, 
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which he proved to be a branch of the Oolitic 
series; and, in 1827, accompanied by Prof. 
Adam Sedgwick, he again explored the High- 
lands of Scotland, and showed that the pri- 
mary sandstone of McCulloch was but the Old 
Red Sandstone, now called Devonian. The 
next year, accompanied by Mr. Lyell, he ex- 
amined the yoleanic rocks of Auvergne, and 
the tertiary strata of Southern France, and 
illustrated, from their united observations 
thereon, the process of excavation of valleys. 
He then traversed, alone, the eastern chain of 
the Alps, and, conjointly with Prof. Sedgwick, 
published the results in 1829 and 1830. About 
the year 1830 Mr. Murchison undertook a sys- 
tematic examination of the sedimentary de- 
osits of remote periods, as seen in South 
ales, Herefordshire, and Shropshire, and, 
introducing order where confusion had been 
before, he formed a unique system, to which 
he gave the name of the “Silurian System,” 
as one of the great distinctive divisions of 
English geology. In 1831 he laid the result 
of his researches before the first meeting of 
the British Association, of which he was gen- 
eral secretary for several years, and in 1846 
president, His important work, entitled “‘The 
Silurian System,” was published in 1839, In 
1840 he invited M. de Verneuil to assist him 
in exploring the then little-known geological 
structure of Russia; and, in 1841, these two. 
geologists were requested by the Emperor 
Nicholas to superintend a geological survey of 
the empire. Rosdtnpadiett by Count Keyser- 
ling and Lieutenant Hotsharoff, they explored 
the Ural Mountains, the southern provinces 
of Russia, and the coal districts between the 
Dnieper and the Don. In 1842 he traversed 
alone a great portion of Germany, Poland, and 
the Carpathians, and, in 1844, explored the 
palwozoic formation of Sweden and Norway. 
Having satisfied himself that the uppermost 
series of the palwozoic rocks, consisting of 
those formerly known in England as the lower 
New Red Sandstone, and the magnesian lime- 
stone and marl slate, constituted one natural 
group only, he proposed, in 1841, that it should 
receive the name of the Permian System, from 
its extensive development in the ancient king- 
dom of Permia, in Russia. In 1845 he pub- 
lished, in conjunction with M. de Verneuil, his 
“ Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains,” 
2 vols., 4to.. One result of these Russian ex- 
plorations was that remarkable deduction, 
worked out by foree of comparative geology 
in his own study, which of itself would have 
sufficed to win him an undying reputation— 
viz., the theoretical discovery of the gold- 
fields of Australia, from the analogy of their 
physical formation to that-of the Ural Moun- 
tains. In 1855 Sir Roderick was appointed 
Director General of the Geological Survey of 
England, as successor to Sir Henry De la 
Beche. In 1854 he summarized his experiences 
on the Silurian System, in his great work en- 
titled ‘ Siluria;” and, in 1856, he brought out 
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his magnificent Geological Atlas of Europe, in 
4to. But that would be a very inadequate and 
incomplete account of Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son’s career which should confine itself to his 
geological labors. He had accomplished more, 
far more, for geographical science than for 
geology. The history of his connection with 
the Royal Geographical Society is, in fact, the 
history of the Society itself. His name is con- 
spicuous among the small band of geographers 
who, in 1830, formed themselves into a society 
for the purpose of promoting geographical sci- 
ence, and who were afterward incorporated 
by royal charter. He was first placed on 
the council in 1831, and was made vice- 
president in 1836, He was first elected presi- 
dent in 1843, for the biennial term 1843-’44, 
and repeatedly reélected in 1851-52 and 
185758; and, since 1862, he was, by general 
consent of the Society, always reélected, as 
though the Society had agreed to make him 
president for life. During the fifteen years 
of his tenure of the office of president he pre- 
pared and delivered fifteen anniversary ad- 
dresses, each of them affording a very com- 
plete history of the progress of geographical 
science and discovery during the past year. 
These treatises, however, represent but a por- 
tion of his original labors as a geographer. 
Of the memoirs and separate papers which he, 
from time to time, published in various forms, 
and which probably exceeded one hundred 
and fifty in number, a great proportion are 
either purely geographical, or have more or 
less connection with geography. Atleast forty, 
which may be so characterized, have been 
published separately, with his name as the sole 
or principal author. The scientific honors he 
received from all sources served to show how 
highly esteemed he was for his vast attain- 
ments in science. By his own sovereign he 
was knighted in 1846, made a K. O. B. in 1868, 
and a baronet in 1866. By the Emperor of 
Russia he was made a Knight of the Second 
Olass of St. Anne, and subsequently a Grand 
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Cross of the same order, and of that of St, 
Stanislaus, and a member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences; and he received from 
other European sovereigns similar honors, the 
last of which was the dignity of Grand-Officer 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy. In his 
own country the great universities conferred 
on him the honors of D. 0. L., LL. D., and 
M. A. The Royal Society, the parent of all 
the English scientific societies, many years 
since recognized his merits by making him 
F.R.§8., and, subsequently, a vice-president, 
and by granting him the Copley Gold Medal. 
From Edinburgh he received the Brisbane 
Gold Medal, and the Honorary Membership 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh: he was 
vice-president of the Geological Society, Fel- * 
low of the Linnean Society, a member of the 
Academies of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Brussels, Stockholm, and Turin; a 
corresponding member of the French Insti- 
tute; a trustee of the British Museum, the 
Hunterian Museum, and of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. He 
received the Prix Cuvier from the French In- 
stitute, the Wollaston Medal, and other hon- 
ors of the same kind, from many other sources, 
Bat it was even more for what Sir Roderick 
was, than for what he had done, that he was 
so greatly admired and loved. A true gentle- 
man in the best sense of that word; a model 
husband; a thoroughly loyal and zealous 
friend, whose interest in those whom he loved 
could not be lessened by distance, chilled by 
arctic ice, or dissipated by equatorial heats; 
a conscientious, courageous, prudent, manly 
man, in whom all the sterner traits of duty 
were mellowed and rendered more pleasing 
by a hearty and gracious geniality. His 
deep interest in the fate of Sir John Frank- 
lin and Dr. Livingstone, and his abiding 
faith in the safety of the latter, and his re- 
turn to England, were instances, of which 
many more might be named, of his loyalty to 
his friends, Or ae 
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NAVY, UNITED STATES. The Navy of 
the United States, on the 25th of November, 
consisted of 179 vessels. Of these, 29 were sail- 
ing-ships, and the remainder side-wheel steam- 
ers or sailing-vessels with auxiliary screws. 
Fifty-three, armed with 601 guns, were in 
actual service, attached to the various fleets 
and stations, and six more were nearly ready 
to join the active force. There were 52 moni- 
tors, only one of which was in commission, the 
others being laid up at the different stations, 
Of these latter, 17 were in repair at the differ- 
ent yards, and 13 were on the stocks, never 
- having been completed and launched. 


The North Atlantic Squadron, under the 


command of Rear-Admiral Samuel P. Lee, 


consisted of the Severn, the Swatara, the 
Nantasket, the Nipsic, the Kansas, the Paw-" 
nee, the Terror, the Worcester, and the Shaw- 
mut—in all ten vessels, mounting 70 guns. 
The South Atlantic Squadron, commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Joseph Lanman, consisted of the 
Lancaster, the Ticonderoga, the Wasp, and the 
Wyoming, four vessels, with 40 guns. On the 
Pacific Station, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral John A, Winslow, were the California, 
the Pensacola, the Narragansett, the Saranac, 
the Mohican, the Resaca, the Ossipee, the 
Onward, and the St. Mary’s, nine ships, mount- 
ing 99 guns, and divided into the North Pacifie 
and the South Pacific Squadrons commanded: 
respectively by Commodores Roger N. Stem- 
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bel and David McDougal... The European 
Station was commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Charles S. Boggs, whose fleet consisted of the 
Brooklyn, the Plymouth, the Guerriere, the 
Wachusett, the Shenandoah, the Juniata, the 
Wabash, and the Congress, eight ships, with 
139 guns. On the Asiatic Station were the 
Colorado, the Benicia, the Ashuelot, the Alas- 
ka, the Monocacy, the Idaho, the Palos, the 
Saco, and the Iroquois, nine vessels, with 97 
guns, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
John Rodgers. 

There were, at the same date, 1,424 com- 
missioned and 188 warrant officers on the 
active list, of whom 687 commissioned and 
92 warrant were on duty at sea, 484 commis- 
sioned and 68 warrant on duty ashore, 202 com- 
missioned and 26 warrant waiting orders, and 
unemployed, 25 commissioned and one war- 
rant on leave of absence, and 26 commissioned 
and 8 warrant on sick-leave. There was one 
admiral, David D. Porter, who was on special 
duty at Washington ; one vice-admiral, Stephen 
©. Rowan, also on special duty; 12 rear-ad- 
mirals, those not mentioned above as com- 
manding fleets being L. M. Goldsborough, 
commandant of the navy-yard at Washington ; 
Charles H. Davis, commandant of the navy- 
yard at Norfolk; Thornton A. Jenks, Secretary 
of the Light-house Board; William Rodgers 
Taylor, President of the Board for witnessing 
the examination of officers under instruction 
in the manufacture and use of torpedoes; and 
James Alden, sent out in January, 1872, to 
take command of the European Squadron in 
Plae of Rear-Admiral Boggs, recalled to the 

nited States. The number of commodores 
on the list was 25, captains 50, commanders 
90, lieutenant-commanders 164, lieutenants 
135, masters 150, ensigns 69, midshipmen 114. 

The grades of admiral and vice-admiral will 
lapse with the death or retirement of the pres- 
ent incumbents, and it is in contemplation to 
abolish the rank of commodore also. Accord- 
ing to an act of Congress passed in March last, 
the staff-officers are hereafter to rank with 
those of the line. The medical corps consists 
of 15 directors with the rank of captain, 15 
inspectors ranking as commanders, and 50 
surgeons with the rank of lieutenant-command- 
ers.. The pay corps consists of 13 directors 
with the rank of captains, 13 inspectors with 
the, rank of commanders, and 50 paymasters 
ranking as lieutenant-commanders. Ten chief- 
engineers also rank as captains, 15 as com- 
manders, and 45 as. lieutenant-commanmders, 
while first-assistant engineers have the rela- 
tive rank of lieutenants or masters, and second- 
assistants that of masters or ensigns. Of the 
naval constructors, three have the rank of 
captain, two of commander, and the others of 
lieutenant-commander or lieutenant, while 
assistant-constructors have the rank of lien- 
tenant. Of the chaplains, four have the rank 
of captain, seven of commander, and not. more 
than seven of lieutenant-commander or lieu- 
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tenant. Three Professors of Mathematics are 
to rank as captains, four as commanders, and 
four as lieutenant-commanders. 

The expense of the Navy Department for 
the last fiscal year was $19,265,240.52; the 
appropriations for the current year amount to 
$20,964,717.25, and the estimates for the year 
ending June 30, 1873, fix the general expenses 
at $19,925,507.02, as follows: 

Pay of officers and seamen of the Navy..... $6,500,000 00 


Current repairs of buildings, docks, and in- 


cidental expenses in navy-yards, etc....... 1,046,000 00 
Pay of civil establishment in navy-yards, hos- 

BRB OCs sinned dale Suidin t pinScie's'o 0.04 9.0.0 0 «00 Ariss) 
Ordnance and Torpedo Corps................ 1,142,942 00 
Coal, hemp, and equipments...............05 1,500,0. 0 00 
Navigation, navigation supplies, etc......... 137,000 00 
eas MMIC Meni sa loutnie'e ciclo ass saan ese’ 28,500 00 
Naval Observatory, Nautical Almanac, etc... 65,900 00 
Repairs and preservation of vessels......... 8,300,000 00 
Steam-machinery, tools, etc,..........+....55 1,650,000 00 
Provisionseess 6. be EIR ae 1,587,600 00 
Repairs of hospitals and laboratories........ 25,000 00 
Surgeons’ NeCessarieS...........e-ceeeseeeeee 50,000 00 
Contingent expenses of various Departments 

GUNA BOTEAOS Sas oa hae gis tied RRS 's 1,307,000 00 
Naval A Cade Wi said asda emia wy ainlvidivin’ ex binwe's 408 
Support of Marine Corps... ......sececeeees 1,049,652 70 
Deficiencies of Marine Corps ..... rwenesate ce 3,718 07 

: $19,925,507 02 
Besides this amount, $507,200 will be re- 


quired for permanent improvements at the 
navy-yards and stations, 

The operations of the Navy during the year 
have been generally of the most peaceful char- 
acter. Sixteen officers and 220 men have been 
employed in the Coast Survey, and several 
special expeditions have been on foot. 

A survey of the Isthmus of Darien, for the 
purpose of ascertaining, if possible, a practica- 
ble route for a ship-canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, was begun under the direc- 
tion of Commander Thos, O. Selfridge in 1870. 
Before the work of the party was interrupted by 
the rainy season of that year, three routes had 
been explored and found impracticable. These 
were: 1. The Darien route, which, starting 
from Caledonia Bay, proceeds to the headwa- 
ters of the Sucubiti River, following that river 
to its junction with the Chucunaqui, thence 
goes westwardly, across the “‘ divide,” to the 
confluence of the Lara and Savanna Rivers, 
and down the Savanna to the Pacific Ocean. 
2. The Sassardi route, which, leading from 
Sassardi Harbor, at the northerly extremity 
of Caledonia Bay, up the Sassardi River tothe 
dividing ridge, moves thence to the river Mor- 
ti, a tributary of the Chucunaqui, and thence, 
by the Morti, Chucunaqui, and Savanna, to the 
Pacific. 8. The route of San Blas, which, 
starting from the gulf of that name, passes 
through the valleys of the Mandinga and Mar- 
moni Rivers, to the junction of the latter with 
the river Bayamo, or Chepo, and thence 
twelve miles by that river to the Pacific. (For 
further details of the Isthmus route, see the re- 
port of Commander Selfridge, on page 123.) 

A survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
has also been made for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether a ship-canal could be con- 
structed there. The expedition was under the 
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command of Captain R. W. Shufeldt, and the 
Mayflower was placed at its disposal, with a 
competent corps of engineers. The Kansas 
accompanied the expedition, to aid in the sur- 
veys, and the Cyane codperated on the Pacific 
side. The old line surveyed for a railroad by 
Sefior Moro in 1848 was first examined, and it 
was found impossible to obtain the necessary 
supply of water at the summit. An examina- 
tion was then made of the Rio Corte and Up- 


per Coatzacoalcos, and it was found that, by 


means of a feeder, two thousand cubic feet of 
water per second could be supplied at the sum- 
mit. 
fore the operations were interrupted for the 
season, but it is believed that a canal might 
start from the head-waters of ship-navigation 
on the Coatzacoalcos River, and run thence 
‘ along its right bank and up the valley of a 
tributary to the dividing ridge at Tarifa, and 
thence descend across the plains to the Pacific. 
The total length of the route, including river 
navigation, would be 172 miles, and locks 
would be required to overcome a height of 732 
feet. No estimates of the cost of the canal 
have been made, as the survey bas not been 
sufficiently minute. 

An act of Congress, approved July 12, 1870, 
authorized the President to send out one or 
more expeditions “toward the North Pole,” 
the scientific operations to be directed accord- 
ing to the advice of the National Academy of 
Sciences. An expedition of this kind was or- 
ganized this year, and placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Charles F Hall. The Peri- 
winkle, a small steamer of 887 tons, was se- 
lected for this service. Its name was changed 
to Polaris, and it was specially prepared for 
the enterprise at the Washington Navy-yard, 
under Captain Hall’s personal supervision. 
After completing its crew and outfit at New 
York, the Polaris set out on its adventurous 
voyage on the 29th of June. She arrived at 
Godhaven, Greenland, on the 4th of August, 
where she received additional supplies, sent 
forward by the Congress, and on the 17th of 
August set forth into the unknown seas of the 
North. 

In February three vessels, the Worcester, 
the Supply, and the Relief, were detailed to 
take contributions from the people of this 
country to the sufferers by the war between 
Germany and France. They sailed respectively 
from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
and, having accomplished their beneficent ob- 
ject, returned to the ports from which they 
sailed, 

The Tennessee sailed from New York, on 
the 17th of January, taking commissioners, 
appointed by the President, to the Island of 
Santo Domingo, to examine into its condition 
and resources, in view of a proposition for its 
annexation to the domain of the United States. 
It returned in safety, after an absence of about 
three months, 

The only action participated in by any part 


The line was not traced throughout be-. 
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of the naval force, which possessed any thing 
of a warlike character, was an attack upon 
some fortifications on the Peninsula of Corea, 
in June. (See Corea.) 

NEBRASKA. The two important political 
events of the year in Nebraska were the im- 
peachment and removal from office of the 
Governor, David P. Butler, and the framing of 
a new constitution, which was rejected by the 
people. 

Previous to the election of 1870, while Gov- 


ernor Butler was running as a candidate for 


reélection, charges of corruption in office were 
made against him by some of the journals of 
the opposition. He was accused especially of 


appropriating to his own use about $17,000 
of the school-fund, without in any way se- 


curing its repayment to the State. This and 
other charges of the same kind, proceeding 
from the party press of his opponents, were 
treated by his Republican supporters as un- 
founded scandal, intended to defeat his elec- 
tion. When the Legislature met in January, 
1871, however, they were brought up again, 
and new accusations were made and reiter- 
ated until the Assembly, though strongly Re- 
publican, determined on an investigation, and 
a committee was appointed for’the purpose. 


On the 28th of February the committee re- 


ported to the two Houses, sitting in a joint 
convention, that, from sworn testimony taken 
before them, it appeared that the Governor, 


ex-Secretary of State, Treasurer, and Auditor, 


had been guilty of corrupt and criminal prac- 
tices in office. The Governor protested against 


the manner in which the investigation had | 


been conducted, and asked for a new commit- 
tee, but the report was accepted, and a resolu- 
tion adopted that the Governor be impeached 
and tried before the Senate sitting as a court 
of impeachment. A committee was appointed 
to manage the trial, and articles of impeach- 
ment were drawn up, eleven in number, each 
including several specifications. The main 
charge was, that he had collected $16,881.26 
of school-money and converted it to his own 
use, instead of paying it over to the State 
Treasury. This was contained in the first 
article. It was also charged that he had em- 
ployed his office corruptly and unlawfully for 
the purpose of his personal gain and profit; 
that he had made a demand on the contractor 
who built the State University building for the 
payment to himself of $10,000 as a condition 
precedent to settling his claims. that he agreed 
to secure the appointment of a certain person 
as treasurer of the Board of Regents of the 
University, for a consideration of $750; that 
he had attempted to obtain $5,000 for a lease 


of the salt-lands of the State; that he had 


been corruptly and improperly influenced in the 


location of the Insane Asylum; that he had 
drawn $2,000 for the payment of an officer _ 


whose salary was only $1,000; that he cor- 
ruptly bargained with an irresponsible per- 
son for the erection of the Insane Asylum; 
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that he did similarly in case of the State 
University ; that he made false representa- 
tions to the Legislature respecting some of 
his financial transactions; that he corruptly 
loaned the school-funds; that he received 
$640 belonging tothe Board of Immigra- 
tion, and did not account therefor; that he 
made a corrupt bargain to use his influence 
in obtaining grants for the Midland Pacific. 
Railroad Company; that he had sold public 
lands and retained a portion of the purchase- 
money. The Insane Asylum, which had been 
built on a contract made by the Governor, 
and at an expense to the State of $120,000, 
had been pronounced unsafe, and, while these 
charges were pending, it was set on fire and 
burned to the ground. The enemies of the 
Governor were not slow to accuse him of in- 
stigating the incendiarism. The university 
and other public buildings at Lincoln were 
also declared to be badly built, and already in 
an unsate condition. At the beginning of the 
impeachment trial, Governor Butler was sus- 
pended from performing the functions of. his 
office, and the same were turned. over to 
Colonel James for the time being. The trial 
lasted until the 2d of June, when the vote was 
taken in the Senate, and the Governor was 
convicted on the first: article, relating to the 
appropriation of nearly $17,000 of the school- 
fund to his own use, by a vote of nine to two, 
and acquitted on all the others. A decree was 
made removing him from office, but not dis- 


qualifying him from holding office in the fu-. 


ture. The impeachment of the other officials, 
implicated more or less with the Governor in 
the alleged irregularities, was abandoned. 

A convention assembled at Lincoln on the 
13th of June, for the purpose of revising and 
amending the constitution of the State, and 
completed its work on the 19th of August, 
having been in actual session. forty-eight 
days. A constitution was framed, differing in 
many particulars from the old instrument. 
Among the new features were provisions for 
a Lieutenant-Governor, and a Supreme Court 
consisting of three judges. The Legislature 
was to be increased from thirteen Senators 
and thirty-seven’ Representatives to nineteen 
Senators and fifty-seven Representatives, and 
after the first election a further increase might 
be made by law to thirty-three Senators and one 
hundred Representatives. The members were 


to be required to swear, among other things: 


“T have not knowingly or intentionally paid 
or contributed any thing, or made any promise. 


in the nature of a bribe, to, directly or in- 


directly, induce any vote at the election at 
which I was chosen to fill the said office, and 
have not accepted, nor will I accept or receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money or other 


valuable thing from any corporation, company, . 


or person for any vote or influence I may give 
or withhold on any bill, resolution, appropria- 
tion, or any other official act.” 

Special laws granting divorces, giving the 
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right. to lay down railroad-tracks, or in any 
case granting exclusive privileges, were pro- 
hibited. When the provisions relating to the 
right of suffrage were under consideration, an 
attempt was made to secure the extension of 
this privilege to women. A motion to strike 
out the word male from the clause granting 
the elective franchise was lost by a decisive 
vote. The following proposition was dis- 
cussed at some length, and finally referred to 
the committee on a ‘ Bill of Rights,” after a 
motion to postpone it indefinitely had been 
lost by a vote of 20 to 27: 


That the question of female suffrage in this State 
shall be decided by the females alone; and the right 
of females to vote in this State shall be submitted to 
them as a separate proposition by the county com- 
missioners in each county in the State by appointing 
a registrar in each alin and ward, whose duty it 
shall be to visit each family in his precinct or ward, 
and register the name and vote of each female mem- 
ber thereof on the proposition of female suffrage, and 
that each female shall have the privilege of register- 
ing and voting under the same instructions as the 
male voters, and said registrar shall take and make 
returns of said vote under oath, on or before the last 
day of November next, to the county clerks of their 
counties, and said county clerks shall make returns 
of said voters to the Seeretary of State at the time 
and manner of making the returns of the votes on 
the constitution. If it shall appear that a majority 
of the female voters have voted for female suffrage 
the proposition shall be a part of the constitution o 
this State. 

The subject was finally disposed of by adopt- 
ing the following, to be submitted to a sepa- 
rate vote of the people: 

The Legislature may extend by law the right of 
suffrage to persons not herein enumerated, but no 
such law shall be in foree until the same shall have 
been submitted to a vote of the people at a general 
election, and approved by a majority of all the votes 
cast on that question at such election. 

The question of minority representation oc- 
cupied considerable attention, and a committee 
reported in favor of the following plan for. 
cumulative voting:, 

At any election when one of three or more persons 
is to be elected to an office by the same constituency, 
each qualified voter may cast as many votes for 
any candidate as there are persons to be elected to 
such office, or may distribute the same, or equal 

arts thereof, as he may see fit, among the candi- 
adel, not. exceeding the number to be elected. The 
candidates highest in votes shall be declared elected ; 
or, if any pean vote for two or more having the re- 

uisite number shall require it, the choice between 
them shall be made by lot. 

The committee supported their proposition 
with strong arguments, and several delegates 
expressed themselves in its favor very em- 
phatically, but it was finally lost by a vote 
of 15 to 25. : 

Another important subject on which con- 
siderable attention was bestowed was that of 
compulsory education. The result was a pro- 
vision to be submitted separately to the people 
in the following terms: ; 

The Legislature may require by law that every 
child of sufficient mental and physical ability, be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years, unless 
educated by other means, shall, in all cases when 
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practicable, attend a public school piprexted by the 
common-school fund, for some definite length of 
time each year, to be fixed by law, and may establish 
a school or schools for the safe keeping, education, 
employment, and reformation of all children under 
the age of sixteen years, who, for want of proper 
parental care or other cause, are growing up in men- 
dicancy, ignorance, idleness, or vice, which school 
wor Fs fab a part of the system of common 
schools. 


The subject of corporations and railroads 
received special attention. Among the im- 
portant provisions relating generally to cor- 
porations were the following: 

Stockholders of all corporations and joint-stock 
associations shall be individually liable for all debts 
of such corporation or association to the full amount 
of the par value of their stock after the corporate 
property shall have been exhausted. 

very stockholder in a banking corporation or in- 
stitution shall be individually responsible and liable 
to its creditors over and above the amount of stock 
by him held, to an amount equal to his respective 
stock or shares so held, for all its liabilities accruing 
while he remains such stockholder. 


The following was drawn up, to be submit- 
ted to a separate vote: 
Each stockholder in a banking corporation, com- 
pany, or association, shall be individually responsi- 
le and liable to its creditors, over and above the 
amount of stock by him or her held, to an amount 
equal to twice the entire amount of his or her respec- 
tive stock or shares so held, for all its liabilities ac- 
cruing while he or she remains such stockholder. 


Corporations were to be required to adopt 
the principle of cumulative voting, the follow- 
ing being the section relating to that point: 

The Legislature shall provide by law that, in all 
elections for directors or managers of incorporated 
companies, every stockholder shall have the right to 
vote in person or by proxy, for the number of shares 
of stock owned by him, for as many persons as there 
are directors or managers to be elected, or to cumu- 
late said shares and give one candidate as many 
votes as the number of directors multiplied by the 
number of his shares of stock shall equal, or to dis- 
tribute them on the same principle among as man 
candidates as he shall think fit; and such directors 
or managers shall not be elected in any other man- 
ner. 


All railroads doing business in the State 
were required to have an office there in which 
books should be kept containing the record 
of stock, transfers, assets, and liabilities. The 
directors were required to make an annual 
report under oath, to the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts or some other officer to be designated 
by law, “of the amount received from passen- 
gers and freight, and of all their acts and 
doings, which report shall include such mat- 
ters relating to railroads as may be prescribed 
by law.” Consolidation of parallel or com- 
peting lines was prohibited, and no consolida- 
tion was to take place ‘‘except upon public 
notice given of at least sixty days to all stock- 
holders in such manner as may be provided 
by law.” The following section relates to aid 
to railroads from counties, cities, and towns: 

No county, city, town, bomen, or other munici- 

0 


pal corporation, shall ever make nation to or loan 
its credit in aid of any corporation which has re- 
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ceived or may hereafter receive a grant of land from 
the United States, or to any railroad corporation 
which has constructed or shall hereafter construct 
its road in whole or in part from the proceeds of 
land-grants, 


The following was to be submitted to a 
separate vote: 

No county, city, town, township, or other munici- 
pality, shall ever become subscriber to the capital 
stock of any railroad or private sonore ae or make 
donation to, or loan its credit in aid of such corpora- 
tion: Provided, however, That the adoption of this 
article shall not be construed as affecting the right 
of any such municipality to make such donation, 
where the same has been authorized under existing 
laws by a vote of the people of such municipality 
prior to such adoption. 


In the article on revenue and taxation it 
was provided that ‘‘the property of the State, 
counties, and other municipal corporations, 
both real and personal, and such other prop- 
erty asmay be used exclusively for agricul- 
tural and horticultural societies, for school, 
public cemetery, and charitable purposes, the 
building and grounds belonging to and used 
by any religious society for religious purposes, 
to the value of five thousand dollars, may be 
exempted from taxation; but such exemptions 
shall be only by general Jaw.” | 

Many delegates urged that the property of 
churches and religious societies should be 
wholly exempt from taxation, but the majority 
did not concur in this opinion. Among the 
miscellaneous provisions of the proposed con- 
stitution was one providing for taking the 
census of the State once in two years till 1878, 
and again in 1885, and once in ten years there- 
after; one establishing annual sessions of the 
Legislature till 1875, and biennial sessions 
thereafter; one fixing the State capital at Lin- 
coln until 1880, and one declaring that all 
debt of the State should be bonded and should 
not exceed $250,000 without the direct ap- 
proval of the people. A clause was to be sub- 
mitted separately to vote, in addition to those 
already mentioned, in the following terms: — 

The Legislature shall provide by general law for 
submitting to the electors of counties, cities, or 
towns in the State the question of ‘ inhibition” or — 
‘license’? for the sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
shall prescribe the manner of carrying into effect the 
will of the people so expressed. te 

Provision was made for submitting this 
constitution to the people for their approval 
or rejection, on the third Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. In case it was adopted, the first election 
under it was to be held on the Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, and the Legis- 
lature was to assemble on the first Tuesday in 
January. ' 

Soon after the convention had completed its 
labors, considerable dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the result, and a strong opposition 
to the adoption of the constitution was devel- _ 
oped. Fault was found in various quarters 
with nearly all the characteristic provisions 
mentioned above, but more especially with 
the increase in the number of Senators and 
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Representatives, the establishment of the Su- 
preme Court, and the amount of the salaries to be 
paid to public officials, though these last were 
by no means extravagant: $3,000 per annum 
for the Governor; $2,000 each for the Treas- 
urer, Secretary of State, and other execu- 
tive officers ; $3,500 for Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and $4 a day and 10 cents for every 
mile of necessary travel for members of the 
Legislature. The clause, however, which prob- 
ably occasioned the defeat of the entire instru- 
ment was that allowing a tax on the property 
of churches and other religious bodies, for this 
called forth the greatest number of protests, 
and those which displayed most earnestness. 
The constitution was submitted to the suf- 
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frages of the people on the 19th of September, 
and was defeated, together with all the prop- 
ositions on which a separate vote was taken. 
The vote was as follows: For the constitu- 
tion, 7,986; against the constitution, 8,627: 
majority against, 641; for liabilities of stock- 
holders, etc., clause, 7,425; against, 8,597: ma- 
jority against, 1,172; for prohibiting county 
and municipal aid to corporations, 6,685; 
against same, 9,555: majority against, 2,870; 
for compulsory education, etc., 6,289; against 
same, 9,968: majority against, 3,679; for clause 
for inhibition or license, ete., 6,071; against 
same, 10,160: majority against, 4,089; for ex- 
tension of suffrage, 8,492; against same, 
11,751: majority against, 8,659. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION. Pia ral Geos bibeed dat 
yalue o ‘axation, not 
COUNTIES, property. national, 
Aggregate. White Colored. Native. Foreign. 
Adams..........- yp ) Ee 19 19 e 12 4 $89,876 $539 
BAGONG. b's sas vaicesicnies 31 31 ef 26 OT PO age: te Near te yoke 
Buffal ' 193 192 1 100 » B 84, 12,976 
2,847 2,847 bea 2,334 513 1,103,849 2,736 
1,290 1,286 4 1,102 188 144,849 1,738 
8,151 8,127 24 843 1,308 8,199,856 45,500 
1,032 1,030 pur 572 460 328, 4.670 
190 187 3 109 81 200,260 19,800 
54 54 acre 48 On fs vo atest be” tase ee 
1,424 1,417 q 492 632 1,123,409 17,952 
CUMIN oont. teiases e's stipe ce 2,964 2,964 a 1,641 1,323 1,282,653 14,659 
DRIES Sia 5 Sows s ee tits 2,040 2,040 ae 1,627 413 610,739 2,824 
DBWGONE hi ee acct ost. vdeo 103 103 aha 33 MOON AO Le PS MO Welaewtes 
DOs thos cn a5ige te et Nis 1,345 1,345 te 999 346 492,497 14,560 
DOMBR.iivcs vc ce wee Live oath 4,212 4,208 4 2,556 1,656 2,776,000 74,319 
SL MPOMIINE . 456 c's Sorts ¢a $4 19,982 19,523 459 12,445 1,537 13,541,707 1239 
SPALMOTO\ in cb sich ericie'e 238 238 ae 204 Sh ht ass Mee et AR, MaKaiash sbi! 
Bop TC eR ae 26 26 or 16 Bsa Meet) ks dui olin fale. Guinias bia 
GAGGy oc sethdsilaetews oh ucts 8,359 3,357 2 2,933 426 1,227,265 24,544 
ATERDU Ci aitale sth davwas fee dss 484 475 9 286 ASS Pye) Hf Dy Sa ht AYES ee 
51 esas Si fe greg ta, ok rad 1,057 1,057 re 541 516 858,405 20,105 
Hamilton............. Buss 130 130 Sos 94 86 533,164 3,188 
Hatrison iy se. bs eple's 631 625 6 384 BETS rete, Pe WOM 2P0ERIT 
SOGRBOD G6 5. ioixsinncke cee 5 Ss 9 9 oP 3 Gitt. Sve vives tele 
WOMOTSONS . 2'o050 605.0 avn ean 2,440 2,440 Pes 2,085 355 723.198 13,169 
JOHNEON........0000- Pohas 8,429 3,429 eee 3,063 366 966,994 1%, 
FROGERGV oi8.0 50 ae. ebicey ed 58 58 cae 28 PH AMT DATs clal at ts eae ba « 
LAnCaster, «cellist ec caucs 074 7,059 15 5,337 1,737 1,505,790 50,446 
L’Eau qui Court .......... 261 258 > ee 114 147 62,915 1,500 
LAMCOM aiciss vic.cv sine soblede 17 17 ae q 10 2,001,569 83,004 
Lyon eigie We deinae swat ase %8 %8 Sa 40 BOs hed why. Fas ecstul Yal4 hime ele ti 
BGS is occa hoes cd 1,133 1,133 cee 72 361 143,236 696 
Merrictiit i. <sivudiecds. da 557 557 ais 386 171 1,155,700 5,282 | 
pec Slo tery Jaie'oe fi ai ‘aoe HEN im on 858, Hore athe Ge ; 
eMAaha.. ....ceeeess a ; 8 6,74 2,778,208 56,952 
Nuckolls......... 8 8 oes moe EW His eee 
GOCE bess ssae crate 12,345 12,123 219 9,609 2,736 4,834,389 23,000 | 
PAWREGs .cncsic wae 4,171 4,171 Sas 3,556 615 1,161,258 10,200 
BPE wein coe emrene 152 152 eae 44 108 21, 131 
PIRUCG. s «ve. pumyiaets 1,899 1,895 4 988 911 1,174,296 21,476 
Pete sera é Keg 136 136 Sas 122 ME seit xd ar Ul: Hie yan 
Richardson .........6s08:: 9,780 9,692 10 8,253 1,527 4,125,000 73,300 
SANG. od cociemasiene.cds esas 3,106 3,106 aes 2,399 707 845 10,244 
SRD ns dilesaccsss MATIN e 2,913 2,911 2 2,243 670 1,217,628 659 
Saunders..... re 4,547 4,537 10 8,214 1,333 42, 42.716 
OAL. 5 o sie tee dee aes apinthas 2,953 2,953 ere 2,578 375 197,005 6, 
Stanton.., ap eth ites 636 636 eae 899 237 252,078 5,960 
Taylorei. 2%. ease ots f 97 bes 52 a kee JAA PT an eaten Pt ; 
Washington............... 4,452 | 4451 1 8,442 1,010 1,702,767 65,096 
UME a clon ca o's wot one dedene heats bu oom 182 ae 124 58 219,984 1,319, 
Webster..... Up Stner RENO. 16 16 wean 13 iS haeiatig sc dale] GP Sages 
Wome e566 008 guise Bs ik 604 é 554 50 143,984 2,176 
Unorganized Northwest 
Merritory (0.20.8... 505 52 52 te 13 SOY SOT are t eave 
Unorganized Territo 
west of Madison County. 183 183 <r 159 1 NOI is cae Ns ‘ saite 1 
Winnebago Indian Reser- 
EMEC 8, vers cs hec es 31 31 Cs 30 TACO IPR RLU Bae age 4 Peivlca 
Pawnee Indian Reservat’n. 44 44 ie 141 eel Sas 3 yy 
“Total for State...... 122.993 122,117 "89 92,245 | 80,748 | $54,584,616 $1,027,327 
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Included in the census are 87 Indians. The 
tribal Indians are officially estimated at 6,329. 
The true value of property was $69,277,483. 
The public. debt, county, town, city, etc., 
amounted to $1,841,964... The aggregate value 
of farm-products, including betterments and 
additions to stock, was $8,604,742; 74,635 
pounds of wool were raised; 4,835 persons, 
ten years old and over, cannot write, of whom 


2,564 are males, and 2,271 are females. Of. 


those twenty-one years old and over who can- 
not write, 956 are white males, 

There was no general election for the choice 
of State officers during the year. In the coun- 
ty election for Douglas County, including the 
city of Omaha, there was a Democratic ma- 
jority of 815 in a total vote of 1,893. 

The right of the State to impose a tax upon 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company came up 
for adjudication before the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in May. The State had levied the 
tax, and suit was brought by the company to 
restrain the Treasurer of Lincoln County from 
collecting it, on the ground that only the Gen- 
eral Government had a right to lay a tax on 
the property of a corporation chartered by 
Congress. The decision was in favor of the 
State. Judge Dillon argued that the road 
could be exempt from State taxation only on 
the principle that it was an instrumentality of 
the Federal Government. On that point he 
concluded: ‘1. That the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company is not an instrument of the 
Government in such a sense as exempts it by 
implication from the taxing power of the State 
through which its road may be located. 2. If 
it be in any sense a Federal instrumentality, 
the rights of the Government, under the incor- 
porating act, are fully protected and reserved, 
and any rights derived from a sale for taxes, 
under State authority, are entirely subordinate 
to the original, paramount, and indefeasible 
rights of the General Government; cannot de- 
stroy the corporation nor incapacitate it from 
discharging any of its inalienable, fundamental, 
and organic duties to the Government. If so, 
then the case falls without the principle on 
which the corporation relies to sustain its ap- 
plication for an injunction.” 

“T think,” he said, “I ean discover in the 
more recent judgments of the Supreme Court 
evidences of a conviction on the part of the 
judges that the doctrine of implied exemption 
of Federal agencies from State taxation has 
been carried quite to its limit, and that it will 
not be pressed to embrace a case of the char- 
acter of that now under consideration.” 

Nebraska has made steady progress during 
the year in the development of her industrial 
resources. The Board of Immigration has 
made constant efforts to disseminate informa- 
tion regarding the advantages of the State, 
and, during the seven months preceding the 
ist of October, the number of immigrants had 
reached about 42,000. An agricultural fair 
was held at Brownville on the 26th, 27th, 28th, 
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and 29th of September, at which there was a 
fine display of cattle and products of the farm 
and orchard, ¥ruit-growing has been under- 
taken with great success, and bids fair to be- 
come an important interest, 

NETHERLANDS, Tue, a kingdom in Eu- 
rope. King, William III., born February 19, 
1817; sueceeded his father, March.17, 1849; 
heir-apparent to the throne, his son William, 
Prince ,of Orange, born September 4, 1840. 
The.area and population of the kingdom, ac- 
cording to an official statement, dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1870, were as follows: — 


PROVINCES, Square miles. Population, 
DPOUHOUS. Bi sesoaevocsi wd ce cs 1,028 108,056 
WPICGIRNG sa lscevies cis set bcc one 1,264 7 
Geldorand soos, obec ones ed 1,964 439,715 
CYORINGOR oss « cnidaeerse aoe 885 284,903 
1 EY ETE REE Te Sa IS RE 851 228,785 
PRADA cick cs tecsccuccuse vecehe 1,980 440,302 
MONaNG, NOrth o2e5 sees vioees 1,054 711,487 
Holland, South................ 1,155. 602.018 
OMETV EBC Diss vis «>> boo anamocie de - 1,282 680 
PORONG . wwehsstanac dh ¢ecerces 682 181,471 
Wt dees his ERS eek oon ces 534 176,868 
OIA. vc cn aie eee ene 12,679 8,688,337 


The new ministry, appointed on January 8, 
1871, was composed as follows: Minister of 
Finance, Dr, P. Blussé van Oud Alblas; Minister 


of the Interior, Dr. R. F. Thorbecke; Minister 


of the Colonies, Dr. P. P. van Bosse; Minister 
of Marine, L. G. Brocx; Minister of War, Ma- 
jor-General A. Engelvaart (January 26, 1871); 
Minister of Justice, Dr. J. A: Jolles; Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Dr. J. L. H. A. Baron 
Gericke de Herwynen. The budget for 1871 
fixes the expenditures at 96,206,717 guilders, 
and the revenue at 87,363,480 guilders, show- 
ing a deficit of 8,843,237 guilders. The pub- 
lic debt, in 1871, amounted to 996,610,776 
guilders, and the interest payable on the same 
to 28,085,605 guilders. 
colonies, in 1871, fixes receipts and expendi- 
tures as follows: 


EAST INDIES, 
REVENUE, 


Estimated revenue in India.......... ncscccene 69,008,000 
Estimated revenue in Holland (principally . ride 
from sales of colonial produce)..... FRE » 48,753,348 


OCA e Soca be vemecssccssannccscurnene 118,307,048 


EXPENDITURES. 


For the colonial administration in India..... 
For the home administration of the East In- 
dies, including 9,800,000 fale payable as 
interest.on the colonial debt. . Pees ee 


Total 005,347 
Estimated excess of revenuc.........cceeeeees ' 40,301,701 
WEST INDIES; 


Revenue. |Expenditures} Deficit. 


Guilders, | Guilders. | Guilders, 
814,324 


809,66 
355,471 | *440.520 | _ 85,049 
84.600 | 176,600 | 142,000 


541,373 


Surinam cox «<0 Fensureepancs 
Islands in the W. Indies.. 
Coast of Guinea.......... 


Total .......- 00000 1G, 0oe 


1,741,106 


The army of the Netherlands, in 1871, num- : 


bered 62,128 men, of whom 2,017 were officers. 


The budget for the 


19,518,958 


seep Suess ee es bam 88,491,394 


oe 


a ee an Be 


= Se eer ee, 
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The infantry consisted of one regiment of grena- 
diers and chasseurs, and of eight regiments of 
the line; the cavalry comprised four regiments 
of hussars, consisting of 182 officers and 5,316 
men; in the other details there has been no 
change since 1870. 

The imports, in 1869, were valued at 461,- 
160,000 guilders, and came from the following 
countries: Great Britain, 131,040,000; Prussia 
(Zollverein), 108,920,000; Belgium, 54,860,000; 
France, 12,660,000; North America, 7,640,000; 
other countries, 146,040,000. The exports, in 
1869, summed up 391,210,000 guilders, viz.: 
to Great Britain, 107,510,000; to Prussia, 136,- 
160,000; to Belgium, 62,470,000; to France, 
7,400,000; to North America, 3,590,000; to 
other countries, 74,080,000. The movement 
of shipping, in 1869, was as follows: 


ARRIVALS. CLEARANCES, 
FLAG. 
Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
Dutch......... 8,035 619,111 | 3,147 |. 647,613 
Foreign....... 5,187 | 1,557,712 | 5,183 | 1,602,298 
Total ....... 8,222 | 2,176,823 § 8,330 | 2,249,911 


_ The merchant marine, on December 81, 1869, 

consisted of 2,059 vessels, together of 499,145 
tons. The postal service during 1870 showed 
an excess of revenue over expenditures of 
1,309,282 guilders. The aggregate length of 
telegraph-lines, on January 1, 1871, was 1,852 
miles. , 

The principal articles of export from Java 
-and Sumatra to Europe, in 1870, were: coffee, 
28,288,650 pounds; sugar, 42,505,025 pounds ; 
rice, 8,791,600 pounds; tobacco, 2,690,150 
pounds; pepper, 4,026,050 pounds; tin, 2,497,- 
850 pounds; indigo, 20,369,075; nutmegs, 
325,075; hides, 224,904 pieces. The exports 
in America consisted of 2,660,450 pounds of 
coffee, and of 3,649,875 pounds of sugar. 

The year 1871 began with a change of the 
ministry, the Cabinet Van Bosse-Jock being, 
on January 3d, succeeded by a new Cabinet 
under the presidency of the old liberal states- 
man Thorbecke. The Chambers and the Goy- 
ernment were chiefly occupied with questions 
relating to the organization of the defence of 
the country and the colonies, <A treaty with 
England providing for the cession of the Dutch 
possessions on the coast of Guinea, and another 


regulating the administration of Sumatra, and 


the exportation of coolies, were not sanctioned 
by the Chambers. The Governor-General of 
the East-India colonies, Mijer, resigned, and 
he was succeeded by the former commissary 
for South Holland, London. 

The new session of the States-General was 
opened by the King in person on September 
18th. The royal speech promised a reorgani- 
zation of the army, and a reform in taxation, 
and felicitated the Chambers upon the condi- 
fion of the foreign relations of the kingdom. 
At the beginning of the session there appeared 
to exist a serious and wide-spread dissatisfac- 
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tion on the part of the people against the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and on October 17th this 
feeling found expression in the shape of riotous 
proceedings, a mob assembling in front of the 
residence of the Minister of the Colonies, and 
stoning the house, breaking the windows, and 
doing other damage. The agitation, however, 
gradually subsided, and at the close of the 
year all the budgets had been voted by the 
Chambers, as well as the 10,000,000 guilders 
of public debt as proposed by the Government. 
The Minister of War, General Engelvaart, re- 
signed at the beginning of December, on account 
of the opposition which his projects for the 
organization encountered in the Chambers. 
Among the most important resolutions passed 
by the Chambers was that abolishing the em- 
bassy of the Netherlands to the Holy See. The 
Catholics of the country were highly indig- 
nant at this measure, and a committee was 
formed to defray the expenses of a special 
representative of the Dutch Catholics in Rome, 
by voluntary contributions. 

- NEVADA, The principal industrial interest 
of the State is mining. Not only have rich 
deposits of gold and silver been opened, but 
agate, opal, amethyst, cornelian, and other fine 
stones, are found in abundance, and marble of 
great value is known to exist. There are also 
extensive salt marshes which can be profitably 


worked, solid masses of salt being found in 


many districts, of large extent and great purity. 
Extensive works have been established at 
Diamond Hill, at which about 10,000 pounds 
of salt are produced per day. | 

The State is made up very largely of mining- 
camps filled with reckless adventurers, and 
the condition of society is disorganized in many 
districts to a deplorable extent, and even in 
the larger towns vigilance committees have 
been found necessary to protect property and 
punish crime. Murder, robbery, and arson, 
are common offences, and in a small proportion 
of cases are criminals brought to punishment 
by the ordinary processes of law. In March a 
considerable portion of the town of Truckee 
was destroyed by an incendiary fire, and in 
September property in Virginia. City was de- 
stroyed by similar means to the extent of more 
than $500,000. Even when criminals are 
caught it has been found difficult to secure 
them, and, in September last, about thirty con- 
victs escaped at one time, from the prison at 
Carson. They were hunted with military and 
volunteer forces for sevéral weeks, and about 
half of them were killed, and most of the others 
finally captured. Nevertheless, industries, such 
as the resources of the State are calculated to 
call into life, are gradually becoming estab- 
lished, railroads are in course of construction, 
and society is likely to become more and more 
settled each year. The opening of a railroad 
from Virginia City to Reno was celebrated on 
the 7th of November, and work is rapidly 
progressing on the same line toward Truckee. 


The capitol building, at Carson, was finished 
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and accepted by the commissioners in August. 
Work on the Sutro Tunnel still goes on with 
considerable vigor, and it now penetrates the 
mountains to a depth of about 2,000 feet. 
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The following table gives the population of 
the State, according to the census of 1870, 
together with the assessed value of property, 
taxation, ete, : tid 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. 
COUNTIES. Assessed value of | . Taxation, not 
roperty. 
Aggregate. White. Colored. Chinese. Native. Foreign. i cir 

Chaurchill cewai)s sich aad, fs 196 180 ee 16 140 56 $393,627 $10,923 
Douglas...........s00.00. 1,215 1,157 | 32 23 "91 424 762, 24,793 
Malton vordcs sk eres ee eas 8,447 2,975 33 439 2,054 1,393 2,264,724 82,707 
Esmeralda..........se+00 1,553 1,489 8 56 1,065 488 880, 29,723 
BNO DGIGE i isco «sin o> ¢ 1,916 1,684 9 220 1,065 851 1,751,348 el 

MEE co isive's cts sek e's + sa. 2,815 2,566 31 218 1,580 1,235 4,766,947 182, 
MUPROOHD Sac be Ue wre wet te eles 2,985 2,937 11 23 2,148 837 253,474 4,851 
Agee Oe ids aol ed Shia Appia + kare 1,837 1,719 2 116 893 944 1,546,023 51,866 
MOschb hus stash Vomit cn 1,087 1,080 1 6 60 327 967,707 82,176 
MIRIUODY ote ve sets ss cite tes 3,668 2,868 31 "69 1,760 1,908 1,572,434 68,640 
PEO CSc iss eae 133 129 or 4 108 OS ih ini 5 jweda.d's 6%) slate eee 
BERBOT oD lin SS wpi0ne 6:05 bath 11,359 10,514 96 G49 5,557 5,802 4,757,961 155,962 
WV ABO. oo fek oe csetae snes 8,091 2,831 36 221 1,997 1,094 2,397, +926 
White: Pineis037: 23... Se 7.189 6,830 67 292 8,772 8,417 8,425,882 108,920 
Total for State.... 42,491 38,959 857 8,152 23,690 18,801 $25,740,973 $820,308 


Included in the census are 23 Indians. The 
tribal Indians are officially estimated at 16,220. 
The true value of property was $31,134,012. 
The public debt, county, city, town, etc., 
amounted to $1,348,199. The aggregate value 
of farm-products, including betterments and 
additions to stock, was $1,659,713; 674 per- 
sons, ten years old and over, cannot write, of 
whom 517 are males, and 157 are females, Of 
those twenty-one years old and over who can- 
not write, 474 are white males, 

A general election took place on the 7th of 
November. The Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor was L. R. Bradley,.and the nominee of 
the Republicans was F. A. Tritle. The total 
vote cast was 13,847, of which Bradley received 
7,200, and Tritle 6,147; by which the former had 
a majority of 1,053. ©. W. Kendall, of Ham- 
ilton, a Democrat, was elected as member of 
Congress by a majority of 660 over Thomas 
Fitch, who was nominated for reélection by the 
Republicans. The Legislature consists of 13 
Republicans and 10 Democrats in the Senate, 
and 23 Republicans and 23 Democrats in the 
House. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The political cam- 
paign in New Hampshire begins early in the 
year. The Republican Convention met at Con- 
cord, en the 4th of January, and nominated 
James Pike, of Newmarket, for Governor, and 
D. W. Buckminster of Portsmouth, for Rail- 
road Commissioner. The other State officers 
are chosen by the Legislature. The platform 
adopted by the convention contained, besides 
the customary laudations of the party and its 
representative men, the following declarations 
of principles : 


Resolved, That all laws, imposing unnecessary or 
unequal burdens, by taxation or otherwise, upon the 
whole or any portion of the community, thereby di- 
minishing or wholly depriving them of that com- 
pensation, leisure, and opportunity for development, 
pear eet and happiness, which their industry 
and devotion to duty fairly entitle them to enjoy, 


are unjust, oppressive, and should be immediately 
repealed. 

Resolved, That all laws which favor capital at the 
expense of labor, or offer a bounty to accumulated 
wealth at the expense of productive industry, are in- 
consistent with the principles of democratic repub- 
licanism, and we hereby repudiate and denounce 
them as in direct conflict with the purposes and aims 
of the Rapeh heen party. ; 

Zesolved, That, as the success of any system of 
government depends almost wholly upon the charac- 
ter and ability of those who administer its affairs, it 
is pone A oi ge in a free republic, that 
the selection of public officers should be determined 
by merit and qualifications; we are therefore in 
favor of rigidly applying the Jeffersonian test of hon- 
esty and capacity to the choice and appointment of 
all officers in the civil service. 

Resolved, That we protest against the so-called rev- 
enue reform movement, now being inaugurated by 


a few guasit Republicans, in concert with the great 


body of Democrats, because, while we desire, in com- 
mon with the great majority of the people, that all 
taxation shall be reduced so far and so fast as are con- 
sistent with the necessities of the Government, we 
still believe that necessary taxes should be imposed 
chiefly upon the rich rather than the poor, upon the 
luxuries of life rather than its necessaries, and that 
a duty upon such articles of foreign manufacture as 
come in direct competition with the products of our 
own industry is essential to the well-being and per- 
manent prosperity of the nation. ed sme 
Resolved, That, while practising the most rigid econ- 
omy consistent with the public interest, it is the 
duty of our State government and its officers to do 
all in their power to secure aig. and efficient 
enforcement of those salutary laws designed to pro- 
tect the poor, the improvident, and the helpless, 
against fraud, avarice, and oppression, among the 
most important of which are those against gambling, 
licentiousness, and the sale of intoxicating liquors ; 
the encouragement of honest industry, the preven- 
tion of crime, pauperism, and misery, the education 
of the yours and the maintenance of good morals, 
being the highest duties of all legislators and other 
public officers. Pe 
Resolved, That the sympathies of the Republican 


arty have ever been, and still are, with and forthe — 


aboring-men of this country; gre ted by this 
sympathy, we struck the fetters from the slave, and 
threw open the public domain for the location of free 
homesteads for the working-man thereon. Wehave 
always favored.all legislation calculated to advance 


a“ 
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the true interests of labor, and will continue so to 


0. 

Resolved, That the wealth of the nation should 
pay its debt, and hence we are wil aa to abolishing 
the income-tax, or taxes upon those luxuries that 
wealth only can afford, while we favor the reduction 
of all taxes upon the necessaries of life. 

Resolved, That the Republican party of New Hamp- 
shire looks with alarm upon the efforts made to 
squander the public Jands in the interest of schemes 
backed by railroad speculators, lobbyists, and stock- 
gamblers, and is oppésed to each and every one of 
them; and, while it opposes them, looks with favor 
upon any act that may give a homestead to each dis- 
abled soldier who perilled his life to put down the 
slaveholders’ rebellion, and save this nation to equal- 
ity of labor, religious toleration, and liberty, 


The Democratic Convention met at Con- 


cord, on the 11th of January, and nominated 


James A. Weston, of Manchester, for Governor, 
and David Gilchrist, of Franklin, for Railroad 
Commissioner. The platform adopted declared 
in favor of recognizing the paramount author- 
ity of the Federal Constitution; denounced 
interference by the military power with the 
exercise of the suffrage; expressed hostility to 
all privileged classes ; denounced thieves and 
plunderers of the public Treasury ; favored a 
revenue tariff for the support of the Govern- 
ment, but opposed all taxation for protection ; 
opposed the importation of laborers from 
China, as degrading to the dignity of American 
labor; protested against the leading measures 
of the national Government under Republican 
administration as unjust; demanded a reduc- 
tion in public expenses and the rate of taxa- 
tion, and called for a protection of the public 


domain from speculators and the exorbitant 


demands of corporations. 
On the 12th, a convention was held, com- 


posed of delegates in favor of a prohibition of 


the sale of intoxicating liquors. The majority, 
however, were satisfied with the action of the 
Republican Convention and the character of 
its nominees, and no independent ticket was 
agreed upon. <A portion of the delegates, not 
satisfied with the proceedings, held a conven- 
tion of their own, and nominated Rey. M. 8. 
Cummings for Governor. There was also a 
Labor Reform Convention, which named Lemu- 
el N. Cooper, of Croydon, as its candidate for 
Governor; but it was generally understood 
that the party of Labor Reform, which was 
not very strong, would act with the Demo- 
crats. 

The election took place on the second Tues- 
day in March, and resulted in no choice of 
Governor by the people. The whole vote was 
69,729, of which Weston received 34,700, and 
Pike 83,892. Two Democrats and two Re- 
publicans were elected to the Executive Coun- 
cil, and in the first district there was no choice. 
In the twelve senatorial districts, six Demo- 
crats and five Republicans were chosen, the 
canvass in the first district showing that no 
choice had been made. To the Lower House 
of the Legislature 168 Democrats were elected, 
and 162 Republicans, four Labor Reform Repre- 
sentatives being classed as Democrats. Dem- 


ocratic Congressmen were chosen from all 
three districts, as follows: Ellery A. Hibbard 
from the first, Samuel N. Bell from the second, 


and Hosea W. Parker from the third. 


The Legislature assembled at the capitol on 
the 7th of June. Besides the vacancy in the 
Senate resulting from lack of a choice in the 
first district, another had been occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Thrasher, of the tenth. Ac- 
cording to the constitution, these vacancies 
were to be filled by a vote of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and those members of the Sen- 
ate who had been declared elected, upon the 
two names receiving the highest number of 
votes in each of the vacant districts, The 
nearly equal division of the Legislature be- 
tween the two parties caused the elections to 
attract an unusual amount of attention, though 
the preponderance in a full session of the two 
branches appeared to be Democratic. There 
was, however, some uncertainty regarding the 
course of the Labor Reformers. Several days 
were occupied in the election. A Democrat 
was chosen to the vacancy in the Council, and 
also for Senator from the first district. Both 
constitutional candidates for the Senate in the 
tenth district were understood to be Republi- 
cans; but Judge Alvah Smith, it was said, was 
a Labor Reformer, and had promised to act 
with the Democrats, and he was accordingly 
chosen. The election of Governor was then 
proceeded with, and 826 votes were cast, of 
which James Pike received 159, and James A. 
Weston, 167. The inauguration of Governor 
Weston, with the usual ceremonies, took place 
on the 14th of June, and the Legislature then 
proceeded with its regular business, having for 
the first time in sixteen years a Democratic 
majority. In the early part of the proceed- 
ings, a Railroad Commissioner, Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, and Commissary-General, 
were elected, all Democrats. 

Several sheriffs and other county officers 
were removed by the form of proceeding 
called an “‘ Address” to the Governor, which 
was usually adopted by a strict party-vote, 
the object apparently being to give an oppor- 
tunity for a new election where the majority 
of voters had become Democratic. Proceedings 
of this kind were, however, checked by the op- 
position of Judge Smith, who generally voted 
with the Republicans. A scheme was much 
talked of for ousting him from his seat, but 
was never put in operation. 

The Republican Senators acknowledged his 
services to their party by adopting the follow-— 
ing resolution: 

ftesolved, That the thanks of the Republicans of 
the Senate and of the Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire are due to Senator Alvah Smith for the fearless- 
ness and patriotism with which he has performed 
his official duties. Having been during a long and 
honorable life a consistent antislavery man and Re- 
ore cogs he refused to vote, on the pretext of Labor 

eform, for unwise partisan and revolutionary legis- 
lation, designed solely to bring into political power in 
State and nation the Democratic party, which he had 
always opposed. For this action, in accordance with 
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his life-long convictions, he has been assailed with a 
bitterness and violence seldom equalled in the most 
intense party conflicts, and has been subjected to 
threats of ejection from the Senate, and even of per- 
sonal] violence. His whole action under such ex- 
traordinary and trying circumstances having been to 
our knowledge consistent, courageous, and honora- 
ble, as well as in the highest degree beneficial to the 
State, we believe him to be entitled to the respect, 
confidence, and gratitude, of the people. 


The Legislature continued in session until 
the 15th of July, during which time it passed 
eighty-eight acts and forty-one joint resolu- 
tions. Little of the general legislation was of 
sufficient importance to deserve special notice. 
There were several acts inrelation to railroads, 
among them one granting permission to the 
Portland & Ogdensburg road to eross the State. 
This line, as projected, will pass through the 
town of Conway and the White Mountain 
Notch, striking the Connecticut River at Dal- 
ton. The consolidation of the White Moun- 
tain Railroad, with the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal was authorized, and a railroad from 
Littleton to Franconia, in the White Mountain 
region, was incorporated. Several other local 
lines were chartered, which will add materially 
to the facilities for internal communication. 

The question of compulsory education came 
up early in the session, and an act was finally 
passed, providing that parents or other per- 
sons, having the custody of children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen, shall cause 
them to attend school for at least twelve weeks 
in each year, six weeks of which attendance 
shall be consecutive, ‘unless such child shall 
be excused from such attendance by the school- 
committee of the town, or the board of edu- 
cation, or the superintending school commit- 
tee of such district, upon its being shown to 
their satisfaction that the physical or mental 
condition of such child was-such as to prevent 
his attendance at school for the period required, 
or that such child was instructed. in a private 
school or at home for at least twelye weeks 
during such year in the branches of education 
required to be taught in the public schools, or 
having acquired those branches in other more 
advanced studies.” The provisions of the act 
are enforced by a penalty of ten dollars’ fine 


for the first violation and twenty dollars for . 


each and every subsequent violation. 

A bill to protect. the rights of married men 
was introduced, and the subject referred toa 
committee composed of bachelors. They re- 
ported in favor of the bill, and it was passed. 
It provides that marriage shall not hereafter 
render the husband liable for the debts con- 
tracted by his wife prior to their wedlock, and 
that the wife shall not be discharged from such 
liability, “but she, and all property which she 
may hold in her own right, shall be held liable 
for the payment of the debts contracted before 
marriage in the same manner as if she contin- 
ued sole and unmarried.” 

A number of petitions for the concession of 
the right of suffrage to women were received 


employed in our manufacturing 
that said committee report by bill or otherwise. 
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and referred to the committee on national af- 
fairs. The same committee was instructed 
‘to inquire whether the provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, making all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States, 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside, and prohibiting any State from 
making or enforcing any law which shall 


abridge the privileges or immunities of the 


citizens of the United States, does or does not 
secure to adult females, born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, the right of suffrage, and the 


right of holding office,” and to report by bill 


or otherwise. After the matter had been in 
their hands for some time, the committee re- 
ported that ‘‘the subject-matter of the wom- 


-an’s suffrage petition and memorial is very 


broad and deep, involving the fundamental 


principles of government, that the time of the 


committee is too limited to give it adequate 
consideration, and that they be excused from 


‘its further consideration,” and their report 


was accepted. . 

A bill to repeal the liquor Jaw of 1870 passed 
the House, but was indefinitely postponed in 
the Senate. A bill remodelling the judiciary 
met with similar treatment. 

The results of the session were disappoint- 
ing to both Democrats and Labor Reformers. 
The plans of the former were frustrated by the 
equal division in the Senate; and the latter, 
while holding the balance of power on general 
measures, were not able to get any. considera- 
tion for those in which they were specially in- 
terested. The only thing done for them was 
the adoption of the following resolution, which 
was succeeded by no further action: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment 
and Reform be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of providing by law that eight hours’ labor 
should constitute. a day’s work, and also the expe- 
diency of eee further provision by law for the 
protection of children under fourteen years of age 
establishments, and 


A committee was appointed by the Govern- 
or after the close of the session, in pursuance 
of a joint resolution, to collect material and 
present a plan for the organization of a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at the next session of the 
Legislature, 8. Flint, J. H. Ela, and H. Col- 
ony, were appointed, and in October sent out 
circulars, addressing inquiries to the citizens 
regarding the condition of laborers, _ 

The financial condition of the State appear: 
to be very favorable. The debt on the Ist of 
June was $2,360,087.52, which shows a reduc- 
tion of $419,204.44 during the preceding year. 
The expenses of the same year, including the 
payment on the debt, amounted to $1,038,386, 
while the receipts of the Treasury were 
$1,182,825. The State-prison at Concord is a - 
paying institution, affording a profit to the 
State, above all expenses, of $5,259.17 during 
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the year ending on the Istof May. There are 
six mutual fire-insurance companies incorpo- 
rated under laws of the State, while 54 others 
are licensed to do business within its limits, 
There is no life-insurance company in the 
State, but 30 belonging to other States are 
licensed to do business in New Hampshire, and 
their gross premium receipts for the year were 
$722,325.47, and their Josses $101,639.64. 
There were 10,000 policies held in the State, 
mostly by heads of families, and the Com- 
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missioner calculates that these represent 40,- 
000 people, or one-eighth of the population, as 
interested pecuniarily in life insurance. A 
law passed in 1869 requires foreign insurance 
companies to pay a tax of one per cent. on 
their receipts, and a law of 1870 authorizes 
the Commissioner to exclude from the State 
all companies which do not give satisfactory 
evidence of their responsibility. The amount 
received from the one per cent. tax during the 
last fiscal year was $11,066.62. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 

POPULATION. 10 yrs. old 

COUNTIES. and over, | Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
: ho can- property, national. 

Aggregate White Colored, Native Foreign not read. 
BelKDAD A Winds. culsom.o soe 17,681 7,640 41 16,994 687 179 $6,451,190 $90,319 
CRPTOTD on es Se Shs bai 6 bie 010 6 +332 17,316 13 17,156 176 142 5,748, 135,262 
MAIURITIEES hic ong s act's e cmap 265 3250 15 25,463 1,802 865 13,837,491 306,985 
BU. Sa ebia dv de-dus‘epatics's 14,932 14.909 10 12,782 2,150 372 4,722,934 125,037 
MAPLIN Sh 82. cid'e pe SO piel 89,103 89,062 41 86,847 2,256 679 15,872,157 380,796 
Hillsborough............. 238 64,109 124 52,766 11,472 | 3,012 85,430,425 618,570 
TTEMDIG 0310 co5e's aavie snr 42,151 42,055 $6 88,202 8,949 922 19,964,590 562 
Rockingham ............. 47,297 47,143 153 44,478 2,819 658 23,815,002 881,993 
PREEMOLU Sore acisc'c.s 0 ce tie siete 30,243 80,199 44 26,958 8,285 932 14,361,430 817,473 
BUMIN Eig cs cccctucespices 18,058 18,104 ' 43 17,043 1,015 857 8,861,737 155,670 
SIOEB ic 252 a'9}- op sin's do 818.300 | 317,697 580 | 288,689 29,611 | %618 $149,065,290 $3,255,793 


Included in the census are 23 Indians. The 
true value of property was $252,624,112. The 
public debt, county, city, town, etc., amounted 
to $8,335,504. The aggregate value of farm- 
products, including betterments and addi- 
tions to stock, was $22,473,547; 1,129,442 
pounds of wool were raised; 9,926 persons, 
ten years old and over, cannot write, of whom 
1,992 are native, and 7,934 are foreign ; 4,581 
are males, and 5,845 are females. Of those 
twenty-one years old and over who cannot 
write, 3,361 are white males. 

The educational interests of the State are 
fairly attended to. An Agricultural College 
has been established at Hanover, and. the 
building to be devoted to its use, known as 
Culver Hall, was formally dedicated in June. 
A Normal School has been opened at Plymouth, 
and $10,000 were appropriated for its benefit 
by the last Legislature. 

“The State Insane Asylum, on the 30th of. 
April, had 225 inmates. During the year pre- 
ceding, there had been 388 persons treated, 
192 men and 196 women. The largest num- 
ber of patients at any time during the year 
has been 260; the smallest number 222, 
Thirty-two, 16 of each sex, have died; 131, 
have been discharged in different states of 
mental health. Sixty-five of those discharged 
recovered; 37 were essentially improved, and 
29 not materially changed in their mental con- 
dition. 

NEW JERSEY. The session of the Legis- 
lature of this State began on January 10th, 
and closed on April 6th. The Senate was 
composed of 12 Republicans and 9 Democrats, 
and the House of 84 Republicans and 26 
Democrats, making a Republican majority, in 
joint convention, of 11. On January 19th it 

vot. x.—35 A 


elected, on the ninth ballot, Frederick T. Fre- 
linghuysen, of Newark, Republican, to the 
United States Senate. A number of impor- 
tant measures were adopted. Among them 
were a registry law, enforcing registering of 
votes in all cities of 20,000 inhabitants and 
over; a charter for Jersey City, placing the 
control of that city in the hands of a Republi- 
can commission; a new free-school law: and 
bills for the prevention of bribery; appropri- 
ating $50,000 for the erection of new legisla- 
tive chambers and other offices, at the State- 
House, and $150,000 for the beginning of work 
on a lunatic asylum to be built in the northern 
part of the State; allowing to criminals the 
right to testify in their own behalf; legalizing 
the lease of the railroads of the United Com- 
panies to the Pennsylvania Railroad; and 
appointing a commission to revise and con- 
solidate the public statutes of the State. The 
bill for the punishment and prevention of 
bribery, as passed, provides that any person 
receiving or offering any consideration what- 
ever, by way of fee or reward for a vote, shall, 
in addition to any punishment already imposed 
by statute or the common law, be deprived of 
the right of suffrage; and any corporation al- 
lowing its managers, officers, or agents, to offer 
bribes for votes shall be deprived of its char- 
ter. It also provides that whichever of the 
parties to an act of bribery shall first complain, 


' under oath to a magistrate, of the other, shall 


be exempt from the penalties inflicted, on the 
condition, however, that he sends a copy of 
said complaint to the prosecutor of the pleas 
of the county in which the offence has been 
committed, within one week. 

A few days previous to the fall election, 
the Governor issued the following procla- 
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mation regarding the rigid enforcement of 
this law: 


Whereas, The Legislature of the State of New Jersey 
did at its last session pass a law entitled ** An Act 
relative to Bribery,’? a copy of which is made a 
part of this proclamation : 

ow, therefore, I, Theodore F. Randolph, Governor 
of the State of New Jersey, do hereby enjoin upon 
all chief judicial officers of this State, upon all local 
magistrates, upon sheriffs and their deputies, upon 
police-officers and constables, and upon all officers 
of the State who have especially taken upon them- 
selves the oath to bear true faith and allegiance to 
the government of this State, to see that, to the best 
of their ability, the provisions of this law be fully and 
faithfully executed. 
And I do further enjoin upon the State attorneys 
for the several counties of this State the prompt and 
vigorous prosecution, without fear or favor, of all per- 

* sons or corporations who may in any degree render 

themselves liable to the penalties of the law against 

bribery at elections. 

And I do further enjoin upon all good citizens of 
this State the execution of this law as far as in their 

_power lies, by rendering information to magistrates, 

and to grand-juries, that will serve to cause the 
arrest and conviction of any officer of any corpora- 
tion, or other person or persons, who may, directly 
or indirectly, bribe or attempt to bribe, or give means 
to bribe, any voter of this State, or who may be 
guilty of receiving a bribe from any person or cor- 
poration by which a vote shall be influenced. 

And I do hereby offer a reward of one hundred 
dollars for the arrest. and conviction of any and every 
person who may be found guilty of violating the pro- 
visions of the said law at the coming election in this 
State—said rewards to be paid until the total amount 
expended for this purpose shall reach the sum of five 
thousand dollars. 

The affidavits of persons upon which the arrests and 
convictions shall be had, determining the claimants 
of reward, and the priority of convictions, to deter- 
mine to whom, within the aggregate amount, the re- 
ward shall be paid. 


The free-school law provides for a State tax 
of two mills on a dollar upon the ratables of the 
State for the support of public schools. Soon 
after its passage, copies were sent to the various 
counties of the State, and, at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the county freeholders, this amount was 
ordered to be assessed for the current year. 
This will realize over $1,000,000, which is to 
be distributed to the various townships, pro 
rata, according to the number of children be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen years. 

The financial condition of the State is excel- 
lent. Its income the past year was: 


RAGE stele sce bee ticles eskes ttle thle po cite te $868,832 81 


Warihmdiic tinder a iniyekeny seeds esas 380,958 45 
Seti Gal Sila d pius'pin + ninien g's 019 9,00 pviop a Bie sigs 187,214 27 
Agricultural College Fund.................. -960 00 
GEhHEF BONTCORSTEL TEIN Swiss). SA Ue iees 1,550 00 
Balance, November 1, 1870.............s0006 55,804 42 

GUAT peek Fo ote Cok ot lo eked fe Gale's $1,501,319 95 


The receipts of the State fund were from the 
following sources: 


United Companies, taxes, dividends, and in- 
terest 


ee eeneewe® ee we eee ee ee eee ene eons 


; 60 

Morris & Essex Railroad Company...,,.... 11 00 
Central Railroad Company.........--ssseees 50,637 02 
All other railroad companies..............4 ; 44,845 84 
Riparian SOUrCOS. iss. ss pose emedeb erste er cceue 29,000 00 
United States Government (old claims)..... 264 05 
State taxes .0 2.00 VR A Sa pe Se) FS SS ed ae 189,976 79 
Other sources (65-504 Tee alba 766 51 
Totals sicces cd eae ced alae aBa ee red aa te $868,832 81 
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The amount received from the General Goy- 
ernment was on account of war claims hereto- 
fore rejected. During the past two years, 
$147,800, in all, have been collected on ac- 
count of these claims, which had before been 
considered lost to the State. The total amount 
of expenditures from the State fund was $801,- 
618.34. The receipts of the warfund were 
$382,025.95, derived mainly from taxation. 
Disbursements from this fund were made: to 
the Home for Soldiers’ Children, about $41,000; 
to the Home for Disabled Soldiers, $38,000 ; 
to the State militia, $20,000; and to the sink- 
ing fund, $277,000. The outstanding bonds of 
the State amount to $5,896,200. The assets of 
the State are said to be quite sufficient to 
extinguish these bonds, if they could be pur- 
chased at their par value. The report of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund shows assets 
amounting to $1,188,112.16. If to this were 
added the total assets of other State funds, the 
total indebtedness of the State could be paid 
at once. The receipts of the fund during the 
year were $381,754.93. 

On the 11th of July, the day preceding the 
* Orange” riot in New York UVity (eee ate 
Yorx), Governor Randolph issued a proclama- 
tion assuring the right of parade, with full pro- 
tection by the civil and military power, to 
the Orangemen of New Jersey. To secure 
the speedy transmission of this proclamation 
throughout the State and in New York City, 
where, it was alleged, rioters were arranging 
to invade New Jersey, the Governor went in 
person to the telegraph-offices, and took “ con- 
structive possession” of several of them. Re- 
quests were also immediately sent to the civil 
and military authorities of the State, to order 
sufficient forces to be in readiness at different 
points to preserve the public peace. These 
measures proved ample for the occasion. Dur- 
ing the night and the day following, troops 
were on duty along the river-line to prevent 
the New York organizations from landing. 
But no attempt was made, and no serious dis- 
turbance occurred. 

On Tuesday, November 3d, an election took 
place for Governor. The Republican Nominat- 
ing Oonvention was held on September 7th, 
at Trenton, and the Democratic on September 
13th, at the same place. At the former, 917 
delegates were present. Cornelius Walsh, of 
Bergen, was nominated.’ A platform was adopt- 
ed, of which the chief features are as follows: 

Resolved, That the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, embodying the principles of the equal- 
ity of all men, before the law, is not only just in 
theory, but is ennobling in practice, and we will, by 
all lawful means, oppose any attempt to blot it from 
the grand record of our country’s progress. 

Resolved, That the Republican party is now, as 
heretofore, pledged to economy in the expenditure 
of the public money ; to good faith in the payment 
of the public debt; to the careful fostering of all 
branches of trade and industry; to wholesome laws, 
a pure and learned judiciary, and an upright admin- — 
eb is of the Government, both State and nation- 
ai, 
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Resolved, That by the unprecedented reduction of 
the national debt; by the large reduction of interest 
upon the public loans, and the restoration of the na- 
tional credit in all markets of the world; by the wise 
and happy adjustment of the late threatening con- 
troversy with Great Britain; by its honest, straight- 
forward policy, and its high, patriotic spirit, the na- 
tional Adiniubsteation is entitled to our warmest com- 
mendation and active support. 

Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of such a 
reform of the civil service as shall make appoint- 
ments to public office dependent upon fitness and 
character, and allow removals for cause only. 

Resolved, That the great facilities for foreign com- 
merce afforded by the capacious and safe harbor of 
the State upon the Hudson River—facilities which 
oceanic steamship lines, in the rapidly-growing 
commerce of the country, are beginning to appre- 
ciate—demand and should receive national recogni- 
tion by the erection of Jersey City into a port of 
entry, and the establishment there of an independent 
custom-house. : 

Resolved, That the liberal provision made by the 
last State Legislature for the cause of education, 
looking as it does to the care and culture of every 
child in the State, thus giving evidence that the Re- 

ublican party now is, and hereafter proposes to be, 
davated to the elevation of the masses and the uni- 
versal diffusion of light and knowledge, of education 
aud morality, has our most cordial approbation; and 
we commend this policy to the favorable considera- 
tion of our fellow-citizens of all classes and condi- 
tions, as eminently fit to | the State in the very 
front rank of her sisters of the Union. 

Lesolved, That the pee system of private and 
special legislation is the source not only of unneces- 
sary expense to the State and the public, but also of 
legislative corruption, and this convention there- 
fore declares itself in favor of the passage of a gen- 
eral law of incorporation, and of the abolition, as far 
as practicable, of all special and private legislation. 


The Democratic Convention was attended 
by 835 delegates. Hon. Joel Parker, of Mon- 
mouth, was nominated. The following plat- 
form was adopted: 


The representatives of the Democratic party of 
the State of New Jersey, in convention assembled. 
appealing to the citizens of the State for a continue 
support of its principles and its candidates, point to 
these facts: They have urged the adoption of a sys- 
tem of general laws, under which capital and labor 
may find full and equal protection, and healthful 
competition take the plese of enterprises born of 
special legislation and maintained by corruption. 

hey have maintained the unsullied reputation of 
the State as to judicial appointments, and in all 
their appointments, executive and legislative, have 

iven honest and 1 officers to the people. 

hey have maintained the dignity of the State, and 
the constitutional rights and privileges of all its in- 
habitants, irrespective of nationality, religious faith, 
or political creed. They have largely increased the 
sinking fund of the State, and added to the gen- 
eral funds, so that the assets are now more* than 
sufficient to pay all the obligations of the State of 
every description. They show an amount equal to 
over $1,000,000 collected and bonded under the ex- 
ecution of the riparian laws. They have collected 
nearly $300,000 from the United States Government 
since the last Governor Saat that the accounts 
between this State and the national Government 
were substantially settled. The amounts thus saved 
and collected have been nearly enough to pay all the 
ordinary expenses of the State government since it 
eame into Democratic hands. They have main- 
tained the credit of the State by judicious economy, 
and its obligations stand second to none—Federal or 
State—in commercial value. The Democrats of New 
Jersey are proud of this record of their administra- 
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tion, and challenge a comparison of it with that of 
any Republican State in the Union. Upon the great 
Federal questions, we declare that we favor a prompt 
and complete amnesty of all persons for political 
offences ; that we favor the raising of a revenue for 
the economical support of the Government and the 
Bermen’ of the principal and interest of the national 

ebt, and, so far as such revenue is raised from the 
tariff, it is to be upon the Paneer of taxation upon 
luxuries, and the abolishment of taxes upon the ne- 
cessaries of life ; that the Democratic party recognize 
the laboring element of the country as the true 
source of national wealth and strength, between 
which and capital no antagonism can exist, so long 
as the right and dignity of labor are properly recog= 
nized, and there is no duty the party owes to the 
country or to itself, superior to the full protection 
of the laboring interests ; that, denouncing all con- 
spiracies against law and good order, North or South, 
we protest against the extraordinary grant of mili- 
tary power given by the late Congress to the Presi- 
dent, and declare the same to be most dangerous in 
precedent, and unnecessary in fact; that the Demo- 
cratic party in the prsrent, as in the past, recognize 
the Constitution and the amendments thereto as the 
organic law of the oyu and not as open political 
questions of the day. e believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is, as it ought to be, a 
government of limited powers; that these powers 
are prescribed and enumerated in the Constitution 
of the United States; which Government is founded 
upon its adoption by the people, and creating direct 
relations between it and all its subjects. It is not a 
supreme, unlimited, imperial, consolidated Govern- 
ment; but that it has its distinct and recognized 
ephere of action, already va, ; the governments of 
the separate States have their distinct and recog- 
nized sphere of action; and that it is to the last 
degree important to the preservation of local inde- 
pendence, to the universal diffusion of political 
vitality, to the prevention of military despotism, to 
the security of individual rights, and the perpetuity 
of our institutions, that these separate spheres of 
bg should be kept forever distinct and invio- 
able. : 


The canvass was animated, both candidates 
entering personally into the contest. The 
result was the election of the Democratic 
candidate. The total vote was 158,745; Joel 
Parker had 82,362 votes, and Cornelius Walsh 
76,383; Parker’s majority 5,979. The total 
vote for Congress in 1870 was 157,426; Re- 
publican majority 3,426. The total vote for 
Governor in 1868 was 168,288. Theodore F. 
Randolph, Democrat, over John J. Blair, Re- 
publican, 4,622. The Legislature was carried 
by the Republicans: in the Senate there are 
12 Republicans against 9 Democrats; and in the 
House 36 Republicans against 24 Democrats. 

Important changes were made in the man- 
agement of the leading railroads of the State 
during the year, and various railroad projects 
were presented. In the summer, the Camden 
& Amboy, the Philadelphia & Trenton, the 
Delaware & Raritan Canal, and the New’ 
Jersey Railroad & Transportation Companies, 
were leased to the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road Company, at a rental of ten per cent. 
per annum, in accordance with the following 
terms: 

1, The lessee to pay the rent at all times during the 
said term, notwithstanding any future action of any of 
the corporations or their stockholders ; and, in order 
to secure the individual interest of each stockholder 
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of the lessors, the right is given to him to prosecute 
such suits as may be necessary to recover his pro- 
portionate part of the rent, and to use, if necessary, 
the name of the corporation’s lessors for that pur- 
pose; this provision, if desired, to be indorsed on 
the certificates of stock. 

2. The lessee to pay all taxes, transit duties, and 
other charges, assessed or imposed on the lessors 
during the said term, 

3. The lessee to defend all actions, and pay all 
amounts that may be recovered against the lessors, 
and indemnify them from all claims, etc., during the 
said term. 

4, The lessee to maintain and operate the demised 
works at its own expense, and to keep the same in 
thorough repair, working order, and condition, fully 
supplied with rolling and floating stock and equip- 
ments, at least equal to that now used, so that the 
traffic and business shall be encouraged and devel- 
apes and full public accommodation given on reason- 
able terms. 

5. The lessee to keep up the sinking funds of the 
lessors, and to pay all their debts and obligations as 
they shall become due. 

6. As the several loans of the lessors shall become 
due, they are to deliver to the lessee a correspondi 
number of the bonds secured by the mortgage of. 
April 20, 1871, whereby to discharge the same, any 
difference in value to be made up by the lessee. 
The difference. between the total funded indebted- 
ness and the amount authorized to be raised by the 
mortgage to be applied only to permanent improve- 
ments on the works. | 

7. The title of all after-acquired property to be 
taken in the name of the lessors melteal tubs | , and 
such property to be subject to the lease. 

8. To aid in the development of the *‘ Harsimus 
Cove’’ property, the lessors, whenever the lessee 
shall have spent $400,000 in improving the same, to 
issue to the lessee 3,000 shares of their stock, and so 
from time to time until $3,000,000 shall have been 
80 spene in such improvements, and 22,500 shares of 
stock issued. No other or further stock to be there- 
after issued by the lessors. The stock so issued to 
bear the same rate ef rent as the present stock, and 
to be paid in like manner, clear of all taxes, 

9. The lessee to assume all the contracts, liabili- 
ties, and other obligations, of the lessors. All rights 
under existing leases to remain in full force in the 
event of the future reéntry by the lessors. 

10. The lessee to pay $10,000 a year, to enable the 
lessors to keep up their corporate organization, the 
first half-yearly payment to be made July 1, 1871; 
and to provide suitable offices in Philadelphia, Tren- 
ton and New York, for the accommodation of the 
directors and officers of the lessors. 


11. Such of the property of the lessors as may not 
be necessary for the use of the works may, with 


their assent, be sold, and the parece applied either 

to the permanent reduction of the funded debt or to 

permanent additional improvements on the works. 
12. The accounts of the lessee to be open to the 


eps of the president and officials of the lessors. 


e lessee to furnish annually, on or before April 
1st, a detailed statement of the business for the pre- 
vious year ending December 31st, and the works and 
premises themselves to be likewise open to inspec- 
tion and examination. 


18. In case of default (continued for nineteen. 


days) in paying the rent or performing these cove- 
nants and agreements, the lessors to have the right 
to reénter upon the premises, to hold as of their 
original estate; the rent to be apportioned to the 
time of reéntry ; no claim for damages for breach of 
covenant to be affected thereby. 

14, At the end of the term the lessees to redeliver 
the works and premises to the lessors. 

15. Covenant for further assurance. 

16. These covenants to bind both 


parties, their 
successors and assigns. ; 
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The lines thus leased traverse seventeen of 
the twenty-one counties of the State. The 
capital of the United Companies is: 


Stoc 
Funded debt of the several companies....... 
Funded debt of the United Companies... tees 


This capital is represented in property as 
follows: 
Cost of the Camden & Amboy Railroad, 

including branches, steamboats, other 


equipments, real estate, etc............+. $12,527,160 41 
Cost of the Delaware & Raritan Canal and 


APPUFTENANCES......--serererecesceeres 1+. 4,785,353 538 
Cost of the New Jersey Railroad, equip- 
ments, property, etc......... CE Eine: 8,955,993 %6 
Real estate and capital payments of the 
United Companies of New Jersey........ 642,112 36 
Investments in and advances to auxili 
works: i> i 
BLOCKS a wise cbigeciow cbsisooa ener iibe'sctenes.oec . $4,555,905 00 
Bonds and mortgages.....-.-seseeeeeeeees 356,750 00 
BOVATICES, ccas vse rcbscssatecrecaseeersredess 2,064,728 58 
Sent to England for extinguishment of Eng- 
BHM CDGs incs tn cls Pe davistads Ole Li. » 0,708 17 
Sinking fund for extinguishment of sterling | 
IOAN aioli widiviele Gaideld dg'teeid Pee ewewh dmendew 57,752 04 
Unappropriated materials on hand......... 447,880 30 
Cash in hand of treasurers......-..eces- iin 831,285 26 
TOtAl.. .ocdee's sae selee a teeeGus Ceaedeeb's $35,245,629 41 


Thus it appears that the companies hold 
about eight and a half millions of stocks, 
bonds, cash, ete., beyond the cost of their 
railways and canal. The net receipts of last 
year were $2,711,055.16. 

Of other railway enterprises prosecuted dur- 
ing the year, one of the most important is the 
New Jersey West Line, of which a number of 
Pennsylvania capitalists have assumed control. 
The purpose is said to be to secure by this 
means a new outlet to tide-water and New 
York from the anthracite coal-fields. The 
building of important short branches to the 
Erie was begun, and also of the New Jersey 
Central; and surveys were made through 
Berkshire Valley and the region about Lake 
Hopatcong, for the proposed road to cross the 


suspension bridge over the Hudson. In the 


lower part of the State, the preliminary steps 
toward the building of several local roads 
were taken, and projects to bring several of 
the towns of this section into direct communi- 
cation with the great thoroughfares were con- 
sidered. a ee 
The total number of children in the State, 
of school-age, between five and eighteen, in 
1871, was 265,958. The school statistics show 
that, of this number, sixty-five per cent. at- 
tended the public schools; thirteen per cent. 
attended private schools; and twenty-two per 
cent. attended no school at all. The percent- 
age attending the public schools for ten months 
was nine; for eight months and over, fourteen ; 
for six months and over, seventeen; and less 
than four months, forty. For the support of 
the public schools, the people of the State con- 
tributed, during the year, by local and State — 
taxation, $2,375,000, equal to about two and a 
half dollars for each person resident in the 
State. The taxation practically amounts to 
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about fifteen dollars for each child receiving Qats bushels eens 
any portion of the school moneys. Theschool ‘Buckwheat, 353,983 
property is valued at $4,246,998. There were Potatoes, i eee 
9,931 teachers employed, of whom 952 were Botanica, Re a 
males, with average salaries of $57.34 per Clover-seed —§ “ 26,206 
month; and 1,979 were females, with average Grass-seed, 72,401 

a at ’ Flax-seed, 6,095 
salaries of $32.43 per month. ; Hay, tons...... 521,975 
The trustees of the State Agricultural Col- oars tons. ian pap ian 
lege and Scientific School report favorably No: i pany 40871 
upon these institutions. Wool, St  sesteeeeeeseness 328,242 
_The agricultural statistics of the State, as Ghee, «III Paste 
given in the census of 1870, are as follows: Honey, Bard as us Why Spa Caulk 60,636 
; ax Pele ebesies catete sat aleewer co eter ee 2,021 
ae Maple-sugar, pounds... "419 
Area of improved lands in the State, acres,.. 1,796,474 Wilk sol ga 1° fie. eh SpeeieireeesbeitaC RP! slat 5,873,322 
Wood-lands, in farms, MULCB, cbc tccncsenccase vet 531) Maple-molasses gallons oh eR Hips syaed pein 2 6 
Other unimproved lands in farms, acres...... 294,702 Sorghum. ALLS Pits ee ee age. 17.424 
Cash value Of farms. ............scesseerceeee $257,523,376 Wine ’ Bios etc Grae ERR 24970 
Cash value of farm implements and ma- Market-garden products..........sc.esecees . $2,978,250 
IOS T ae oos hs via ib a0:4 o:2m0 Gah barca saree -  %,887,991 Orchard products.........++. Dy ees sa? 1,295,282 
LIVE-STOCK ON FARMS. Forest, products. ....5..ceccseeee J aed ; 352,704 
PAOVAGIS Bd Liat cece dian Hes ero cid eSnips oR sup EN %9.708 Animals slaughtered........ shsiehins pode Ne » 6,982,162 
Mules and asses...... Shit: <ald wud RW s Balen aude 8,853 Home manufactures..... ae Mini neta aes Rien ai gi . 144, 
PURGE aS oor nas plate <niiee ade «skeen ennonee 183,231 Aggregate value of farm productions saws oe $42,715,198 00 
GEMINI OLODS 2. sande v's de vaueescbespnivsis sues ‘ :830 Amount of wages paid during the year. ee. 8,814,548 00 
Sheep WONG he veh aaGs sad rote Mcncdbees tah ae A fod Average product per acre of improved ae 
eee ee ee eerereeee Sewer reeeeeeeeeeenene . n Ss SOED aR SAe eC bss Ved Ob ODER VC ES 98 
RIO ide ik css 0 ak dic ccse dam datentire ss » 149,568 i 
Cash value of live-stock........2.eceeeeeeeers $21,443,462 ape es rie ot Bhan gene a 7 bene Ra - 14 29 
PRODUCTS. Average value per acre of land in farms in 
Indian corn,| HuGhel se »¢dsie's,:/s oinio'o's ¢ Sieve. eis eleo 8,745,384 LSEAD telte Ouai ci rceiaeam,& nat c glance. potmente sits 60 09 
Whea Go aaah vis TIT ls eae ee ator 301,438 Average value per acre of land in farms in 
Rye, es c a5 cathe ikea . 566,7%5 Dap eeety ia cafes A ER to Mee 86 14 
CENSUS OF 1870 
POPULATION, ; 
COUNTIES. Assessed brig of per stash not 
TO ° natio . 
Aggregate. White. Colored. Native. Foreign. araty a 
gusitia, Basak seaee id aia’ earn yh “ rts ed byt: pepo eA 
AE aca ok pita hob ti« Wale ‘ ‘ 4 . ’ 820, i 
BSTUDELON «<i 3o,00 24s ae 3,639 ,098 2,540 49,597 4,042 82,615,883 249,962 
Camden...........sce00s 46,193 41,751 4,430 40,592 5,601 10,914,699 252.489 
ROP DURE ns sonlpceessicces 349 3922 427 8,148 201 - 8,800,810 36,627 
Cumberland............. 34,665 82,898 1,767 82,517 1,951 14,470,374 123,276 
BORA NAVAS ah ls 148,839 141,296 2,539 97,504 3335 +461, 1,495,418 
Gloncester:.. s....6s.8655 21,562 20,589 973 19,865 1,697 14,090,600 43, 
HINGRON,U. 26 sexs cided sea 129,067 128,016 1,050 75,903 53,164 85,133,272 2,395,375 
Hunterdon ........ ans CAI 1,963 86,329 634 85,066 1,897 84,638,501 239, 
MGRGE. 2: acdnr dinate cals 46.386 44.018 2,368 38,363 8,023 36,698,639 304, 
Middlesex..... Li plant wee 4 029 43,474 1,545 35,908 9,121 33,638,839 295,493 
MGRDIOUCIL 02? sy occ ses oe 46,195 43,285 2,910 41,496 4,699 87,024,819 203,904 
Morrist 40.0 RR oe 43,137 42,403 733 84,530 8,607 27,326,757 105,896 
COBM sis drejais sits pinta $b i5-20 13,628 13,511 117 13,064 564 5,395,341 65,375 
PABRSAG cess nasn stass5 ‘Gate 46,416 45,741 675 81,068 15,348 26,365,584 405,000 
SRIOUT ee baas Sin ni abe ieiee 23,940 21,203 2,137 22,884 1,056 22,354,567 144,874 
SOMELSEL Fssiis cried ks cade 23,510 21,985 1,524 20,720 2,790 22,469,420 170, 
FUSES. pe sens rehae cadacaae 23,168 22,972 196 22,069 1,099 16,959,655 82, 
UBON wars ces coi ee 1,859 40,563 1,296 80,942 10,917 28,719,642 533,5 
Warren. ie.0 Re. 08 np 333 33,955 881 31,046 8,290 27,237,703 113,487 
Total for State..... 906,096 875,407 30,658 717,153 188,943 $624,868,971 $7,416,724 
Included in the census are 5 Chinese, 10 tees. Of these, 1,302 reached a third reading, 


Japanese, and 16 Indians. The true value of 
property was $940,976,064. The public debt, 
county, city, town, etc., amounted to $19,858,- 
104; 54,683 persons, ten years old and over, 
cannot write, of whom 23,409 are males, and 
$1,274 are females. Of those twenty-one years 
old and over who cannot write, 14,515 are 
white males. 

NEW YORK. The annual session of the 
Legislature of New York, for 1871, began at 
Albany on the 3d of January, and continued. 
with brief intermissions until April 21st. Dur. 
iag that time 1,352 bills were introduced, and 
1,226 were reported from the various commit- 


but only 807 passed. Upward of 150, in- 
cluding a large number for the incorporation 
of savings-banks and trust companies, were 
vetoed by the Governor. A contested election 
case, which occupied considerable attention in 
the Assembly, was that from the fifteenth dis- 
trict of New York City, in which Horatio N. 
Twombly contested the right of John Carey 
to hold the seat, on the ground of frauds prac- 
tised in securing the election. There were two 
reports on the subject from the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. The majority re- 
ported, as the result of their investigation, that 
Mr. Twombly had received 1,984 votes, and 
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Mr, Carey 1,986; and that the latter should be 
confirmed in his right to the seat. Their re- 
port was adopted by a vote of 62 to 61. 

The great mass of the legislation of the ses- 
sion was of a general character, and attracted 
no particular attention. Several propositions 
to amend the constitution of the State were 
introduced near the beginning of the session, 
but none of them were adopted. The question 
of repealing the act classifying the directors 
of the Erie Railway Company was brought up, 
and two reports were made on the subject. 
The majority of the committee opposed the 
repeal,and supported their position by elaborate 
arguments. Their report was finally adopted, 
the vote in the Assembly being 60 to 57. 

On the 6th of April an incident occurred in 
the Lower House which caused considerable 
excitement, and had an effect on the passage 
of some of the most important acts of the 
session. In the heat of debate, Mr. James Ir- 
ving, the member from the sixteenth district of 
New York City, made an assault upon Mr. 
Weed, a member from Clinton County. This 
act was severely censured by all parties, and 
Mr. Irving was forced to resign. The result 
was, an equal division between the Democrats 
and Republicans of the House, while the meas- 
ures to which a political importance was at- 
tached were still pending. The Republican 
members agreed in caucus to combine for the 
purpose of preventing an election to fill the 
vacancy, and to defeat the favorite measures 
of the Democrats. One Republican, however, 
Mr. Orange §. Winans, of Dunkirk, was in- 
duced to recede from the party agreement, and 
aid in carrying through the pending legisla- 
tion. The entire transaction caused much 
political excitement and discussion both within 
and without the halls of the Legislature. 

The compact entered into by the Republicans 
was as follows: 


Fesolved, That we regard the following bills now 
pending before the Legislature as party measures, 
viz, : 

The bill known as the registry law for New York 
it 


ity. 
The bill to amend the election law. 
The bill to amend the charter of the city of New 


ork. 

The bill commonly known as the two per cent. 
tax bill. ; 

Buffalo pom bill, and the bill amending the 
charter of Buffalo. 

And that no Republican can, consistently with his 
party obligation, support either. 

eesolved, That in case any member of the party 
shall desert it in acting upon the measures mentioned 
in the foregoing resolutions, we will regard it as our 
duty to denounce such deserter as a traitor to the 
party, in a writing to be signed by us and published 
in the Republican papers of the State. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to abide by 
the foregoing resolutions, and do hereby pledge our- 
selves solemnly as members of the Republican party 
to support the same. 


The bills mentioned in the first resolution 
were regarded as Democratic measures, and 
were politically the most important of the 
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session. For several days after the resignation 
of Mr, Irving, the action of the House ap- 
peared to be completely blocked. A bill was 
introduced providing for a new election to fill 
the vacant seat, and on this the first stand 
was taken, and on the question of its passage 
came the defection of Mr. Winans, which broke 
up the combination, and threw the power of 
the majority again into the hands of the Demo- 
cratic members. . 

The principal changes made in the registry 
law for the city of New York were as follows: 


Szction 9. In addition to the existing provisions 
of law governing the action of inspectors of elections 
in the city of New York when acting as registrars, 
the said snepecters shall hold meetings as registrars 
on the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday precedin 
the day of election, and shall sit from nine o’cloe 
in the forenoon until ten o’clock in the-evening on 
each of said days, and shall enroll such applicants 
for registration as shall then or on the day of election 
be qualified voters. On the on, of any election, in 
case arid elector presents himself who is not regis- 
tered, the inspectors shall require such elector to make 
oath as to the cause of his failure to register, and, if 
the excuse be deemed sufficient by a majority of the 
inspectors, such elector shall be permitted to vote 
the same as if his name was registered. The right 
of such elector to vote, however, shall be subject to 
the usual challenge, but the same as if he had been 
registered. The oath of any such non-registered 
elector, as to his excuse, may be taken before any 
officer competent to administer oaths. in the city or 
county of New York, and by either of the inspectors 
or poll-clerks at the poll where said elector shall 
offer his vote, and any such officer applied to to ad- 
minister said oath shall doso and subscribe the same 
without charge therefor, and all such oaths shall be 
filed with the poll-book filed with the County Clerk. 

Src. 12. The Mayor of the city of New York shall, 
at least ten days prior to any election, appoint for 
each election district two poll-clerks, one of whom 
shall be from the party in general political opposition 
on State issues to the party electing the two success- 
ful candidates for inspectors of election in the elec- 
tion district. Such appointees shall take the oath, 
subject to the same restrictions provided in section 
eight of this act, for inspectors of election. 

Bro. 19. It shall be the duty of the Common Coun- 
cil of the city of New York, on or before the 1st day 
of September, in the year eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, and in each ace thereafter, to redistrict the 
city so that each election district shall contain not 
more than four hundred electors, taking the vote of 
the preceding election as a basis. If the Common 
Council shall in any ox neglect to so redistrict the 
city, the mayor shall, on or before the 10th day of 
September, by proclamation, establish the boundaries 
of the election districts as above prescribed, 

The only important change in the election 
law was one which provided for taking the 
ballot for members of Congress separately. _ 

The most important amendment to the char- 
ter of the city of New York was contained in 
the following sections added to the existing 
provisions regarding the Department of Public 
Instruction : 

Szotion 3. All provisions of the law providing for 
the election of trustees of the common schools are 
hereby repealed. Every said trustee who shall be 
now in office and under election shall, however, serve 
out the full term for which he shall have been elected. 
Within twenty days before the pa eg of the term 
of office of any such trustees who shall have any 
office by election, or upon the oceurrence of any va- 
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caney. in the office of said trustee, the mayor of the 
city shall appoint his successor. Upon any appohaty 
ment, whether by expiration of term or to fill a va- 
eancy by said mayor, it shall be for the term of five 
years from the year of the expiration of the term or 
time of filling the vacaney. The trustee so appointed 
shall possess and exercise all the powers and duties 
of trustees of common schools under existing laws. 

' §xo. 4, The inspectors of common schools shall be 
hereafter appointed by the mayor for the same term 
of office now provided to such inspectors. All va- 
cancies in the office of Inspector of Common Schools 
Ryall be filled by the said mayor and for the full term 
of office. 


The two per cent. tax bill determined the 
rate of taxation in the city of New York, and 
limited the expenses of the government to the 
funds raised by the levy of two per cent. on 
the assessed valuation of property for 1870. 
All these measures were passed in the Assem- 
bly on the 18th of April by a vote of about 65 
to 59. 

Among the bills vetoed by the Governor was 
one for the amendment of the code of proced- 
ure, against which there was a strong remon- 
strance signed by leading members of the bar 
in New York City. This provided, among 
other things, that judges of any court of rec- 
ord might punish persons, by fine or imprison- 
ment, for contempt. shown in unfriendly criti- 
cism upon their official action. Another sec- 
tion of the bill prohibited any stockholders, 
who had been wronged or defrauded by a cor- 
poration, from bringing suit anywhere except 
where such corporation had its principal place 
of business. 

The total funded debt of the State on the 
30th of September was $38,121,606, classified 
as follows: 


General. Fand) 62.5. ee aA $4,040,026 

Monsingent. oa vies os eS T ee iad ed ore a 62, 
SUI aie cidctise tae ns 9950 F408 sive none Bak 11,966,580 
OME E ct ita tit ve taee: sktee nw oBic Secale 22,047,000 
TOTAL at bake iced dua Se daetd’s Pamala at $38,121,606 


The following statement shows the amount 
of the State debt at the same date, after de- 
pecan the unapplied balances of the sinking 

unds; 


Balances of Sink- | Balance of debt 

FUNDS. Pern * gy ing Funds, Sep- | after applying 

eae tember 30, 1871. | Sinking Fungs, 
General...... $4,040,026 $1,805,744 | $2,234,282 
Contingent... 68, 19,1: 48,860 
OTAE 5 5. ati 11,966,580 1,654,226 10,312,353 
Bounty 22,047,000 15,159,793 16,887,206 
Potala. $38,121,606 $8,638,903 | $29,482,702 


The State debt on the 80th of September, 
1870, after deducting the unapplied balances 
_ of the sinking funds, amounted to $32,409,144, 
showing a reduction of $2,926,441, 

_. The following statement gives the expendi- 
tures and revenues for the last fiscal year, 
showing an apparent deficiency of $8,878,806: 


Deficiency of the General Fund revenue on 
September 30, 1870... si. cscs ee ce wense cease 
Amount of warrants drawn on the Treasury 
on account of the General Fund, during the 
year ending September 30, 1871............ 


$5,370,481 


10,505,799 


Bronght forwards cd ess ne sles dasise peas $15,876,250 
Amount transferred to the Bounty Debt Sink- 
ing Fund, being the proceeds of the 234 mill 

tax levied in 1870..........-scseseeusee conse 4,096,279 


BOROGLE UDG cisein csucenle dail og ¥en : $69,862 
Literature Fund.................+ 105 
United States Deposit Fund...... 1,803 
Long Island Railroad Company 
PIDMING WUNG. G3. . ce cscs esses ° 
Bounty Debt Sinking Fund...... - 103,102 
General Fund Debt Sinking Fund 43,552 
——- 218,788 
otal Ge PAu eo sivd as els adlepele $20,190,747 
Amount of warrants drawn on the Treasury 
remaining unpaid on September 30, 1870... 746 
OP oe sistd senom ais ai sd bee hin thn Bvt a dais e'e $20,191,493 
Amount of receipts into the Treasury durin 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1871.. $11,286,8: 
Amount transferred from the 
School Fund, for bonds for lands 24,794 
OU s0ie Saving vibe awed oe $11,311,619 
Amonnt of warrants drawn on the. 
Treasury remaining unpaid on 
September 30, 1871............. 1,068 
—— 11,312,687 
Deficiency of the revenue September 30, i871.. $8,878,806 


This deficiency. is rather largely nominal 
than real. Taxes levied for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1871, and unpaid on that 
day, together with advances on appropria- 
tions based upon taxes for the current year, 
amounting in the aggregate to $6,550,881, 
should be deducted from the above deficiency, 
$8,878,806, which would leave an actual defi- 
ciency of $2,327,924, 

The State tax for the year was 5,',%, mills 
on a dollar of the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty. Of this, two mills were for the annual 
payment on the bounty debt, 14 mill for the 
support of public schools, 2 mill to meet pay- 
ments for work on the new capitol, +4, for the 
canals, and 12 for general purposes. The 
whole amount raised by this tax was $11,613,- 
943.61. The gross valuation of property for 
the year was $2,052,537,898, an increase of 
$85,536,715 over the valuation of 1870. 

A commission, consisting of David A. Wells, 
George W. Cuyler, and Edwin Dodge, was ap- 
pointed in 1870 “to revise the laws for the 
assessment and collection of taxes,” and their 
report was made early in this year, but no 
definite action has been taken thereon by the 
Legislature thus far, The system of taxation 
recommended by the commissioners is sub- 
stantially as follows: 


1. To tax real estate as under existing laws; pro- 
visions for enforcing valuation, according to a com- 
mon and well-defined but moderate standard, being 
at the same time prescribed. The commissioners 
favor the creation of an office whose incumbent shall 
be especially charged with the enforcement of the 
laws relative to taxation, and be invested with all 
necessary powers for accomplishing such object, and 
insuring, so far as possible, equity and uniformity. 

2. To tax moneyed corporations of the State in con- 
formity with existing laws. , 

8. All experience, and especially the experience of 
New York, shows that the attempt to tax, directly, 
property other than such as is embraced under the 
two before-enumerated classes, affords little revenue ; 
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it fails in execution, and is certain to yield less of 
revenue in the future than in the past; and above 
all, it discriminates against the industry of New York 
in comparison with other States. The commission- 
ers propose, as a substitute and equivalent for all such 
defective taxation, to tax the occupier, be he owner 
or tenant, of any and every building used as a dwell- 
ing, or for any other purpose, on a valuation of three 
times the rental or rental value of the premises occu- 

ied; but not including, under such assessment, any 
and except such as the building stands on, or is es- 
sential for access thereto. 


All property not embraced under one of 
these provisions, as above stated, is to be ex- 
empt from taxation. The principles on which 
the commissioners have founded this part of 
their system are stated by them as follows: 


That the market value of real estate is always pro- 
portional to, and dependent on, the amount of per- 
sonal property, or, rather, productive capital, placed 
upon it, or in its immediate vicinity. Only, there- 
fore, as personal property or productive capital is 
brought in connection with real estate, does its value 
become appreciable and augment. Applying, prac- 
tically, to New York the proposed system for taxing 
personal property, through buildings or rentals, as 
its representative, the commissioners say that exami- 
nation will show that the aggregate of taxation, ac- 
cording to the new system, on the occupiers of build- 
ings, will be the lowest in the most sparsely-settled 
agricultural districts of the State. Property here is 
mainly in land, and the value of buildings is gener- 
ally much less than the value of this land with which 
ee, are connected. As we leave the sparsely-set- 
tled agricultural districts and rise through the more 
densely-populated portions of the State, from the 
towns to the villages, from the latter to the cities, 
and from the cities to the great metropolis of the 
continent, we shall find that the value of land, of 
buildings, and the aggregate of taxable valuation, 
will increase as the amount and accumulation of per- 
sonal property increase, until land and_ buildings 
attain their greatest market and tax valuation in 
Wall street, Broadway, and Fifth avenue, where the 
accumulation of personal property is the greatest. 
It is also to be observed that, starting at the bottom 
of the scale, with the value of land preity in excess 
of the value of the buildings connected with the 
land, this difference, as we progress upward through 
the more densely -populated districts, gradually 
diminishes, until, as is the ease very frequently 
in the cities, the value of the building greatly exceeds 
the value of the land on which it is situated. And 
yet, while, under the proposed system, the agricultu- 
ral districts would, as now, pay the smallest propor- 
tion of the aggregate taxes, and the villages and 
cities, as now, also the largest, there would be no in- 
justice, but, on the contrary, one uniform, equitable 
rule of valuation and assessment. The sum of three 
times the rent or rental value is taken as the substi- 
tute for personal property, other than what is in- 
vested in the stocks of moneyed corporations, on the 
assumption that no person can oecupy any building 
who is not possessed of such property, at least to the 
extent of the valuation adopted ; an assumption fully 
sustained by evidence and investigation. 


The corner-stone of the new capitol at Al- 
bany was laid with imposing ceremonies on 
the 24th of June. The entire amount ex- 
pended upon this work, prior to November 
22d, was about $2,000,000, independent. of 
$650,000 paid for the land on which it stands. 
The appropriation for the work at the last 
session of the Legislature was $650,000, of 
which $343,631.31 had been expended at the 
date above named, 
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On the 1st of October there were sixty-nine 
banks doing business under the State banking 
law. The amount of circulation ontstanding, 
including that of incorporated banks, banking 
associations, and individuals, was $2,141,485.50. 
There were on the 1st of July one hundred and 
forty-three savings-banks doing business in the 
State, with assets amounting to $266,258,594. 
The number of persons having deposits in these 
institutions at the beginning of the year was 
712,109. 

The number of insurance companies subject 
to the supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment was, on the Ist day of December, 238, as 
follows: 


New York joint-stock fire insurance companies...... 84 
New York mutual insurance companies.......... see AD 
New York marine insurance companies......... paieb abies 
New York life insurance companies....... Bec ekh cies 40 
Fire insurance companies of other States............ 53 
. Marine insurance companies of other States......... 2 
Life insurance companies of other States..... ee 30 
Casualty insurance companies of other States......... 3 
Foreign insurance companies................eeeeeees q 
oO PRET ee By Ber ae at YE Od asap lwaedeane 


The total amount of stocks and mortgages 
held by the department for the protection of 
policy-holders of life and casualty insurance 
companies of this State and of foreign insur- 
ance companies doing business within it, was 
$8,051,185, as follows: 


For protection of policy-holders generallyin 
life insurance companies of this State....... ~ $4,104,085 
For protection of registered policy-holders ex- . 
CIHEIVONY 2 26's cise <.cce eS UE he sabes & Sopie ts ae ata 2,342,650 
For protection of casualty policy-holders ex- | 
CLOMIV OLY ts os rnc ce ned bests on et eae MOREE 


For protection of fire policy-holders in foreign 
insurance COMPaNieS.........cceceee cece cece 1,300,500 

For protection of life policy-holders in foreign 
insurance Companies................eceececees : 


Sobel Manos ht weiss eartenxss .aseeseey $8,051,185 


The insurance companies of the State con- 
tributed over $20,000,000 toward reimbursing 
the losses caused by the great fire in Chicago 
in October. 

The total number of children attending the 
public-schools, during the year ending Sep- 
tember 80th, was 1,027,089; persons attending 
the normal schools, 5,129; there were 11,721 
school-houses in use, and 17,828 teachers em- 

loyed, The finances of the Department of 
ublic Instruction were as follows: 


Total poesits, including balance on hand 


September 80, 1870...........cccecccccavs $10,658,576 87 
Totalexpenditures.. 2.0... cece cesnes 9,588,356 37 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages......... 6,678,377 51 - 
Amount paid for school-houses, repairs, 

ang farmitares s. 3fese ede we k  aeb cased 1,587,276 39 
Estimated value of school-houses and sites 238,613,201 CO 


There was a bill before the Legislature at 
the last session making attendance upon the 
public schools compulsory, but it failed to pass. 
The State Superintendent touched upon the 
same subject in his annual report, taking 
ground against the compulsory system. 

Near the beginning of the year (viz., in 
March) there were 4,484 insane persons in the 
public institutions of the State, including in- 
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corporated asylums receiving State aid. The 
following is a list of these institutions, and the 
number of insane in each: 


The New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica... .., 643 
The Willard Asylum for the Insane, at Ovid....... 282 
e New York Lunatic Asmat New York City... 1,865 
Kings County Lunatic Asylum, Flatbush........... 602 
Monroe County Lunatic Asylum, Rochester....... - 88 
Marshall Infirmary, Troy. ssscece see edn eceeeeeeeee 109 
Providence Lunatic Asylum, Buffalo................ 39 
County poor-houses........... 6 yi GAO Ep aa yee. 1,826 
City asylums, other than New York and King 
OUDLICS ....-ceereeccrenesanceseuene sttteeeneces . 
Total. ...ises eererereereear eee Pee reese ee eee enee e 4,484 


The State asylums, completed or in course 
of construction, are the New York State Luna- 
tic Asylum, at Utica, completed; the Willard 
Asylum for the Insane, at Ovid, in process 
of erection and partly occupied; the Hud- 
son River State Hospital for the Insane, at 
Poughkeepsie, being built; the Buffalo State 
Asylum for the Insane, at Buffalo, and the 
State Homeopathic Asylum for the Insane, at 
Middletown, organized by the Legislature of 
1870. Of the 4,484 insane persons in public 
institutions in March, 925 were in State asy- 
lums, 148 in incorporated institutions receiv- 
ing State aid, 1,967 in the asylums of New 
York and Kings Counties, and 1,444 in other 
city and county institutions, The whole 
amount paid from the Treasury during the fis- 
cal year, on account of hospitals, orphan asy- 
lums, and other charitable institutions, was 
$1,773,370.89. The following statement shows 
the expenditures and earnings of each of the 
ekg for the year ending September 30, 
1871: 


Advances Received Ex. f 

PRISONS, from the from nal bit es 

Treasury. | earnings, iggy 9 

Auburn,..........0....5+| $189,159 | $129,220 | $59,938 

Clinton SIRE Fy epee yt Wark se 319,169 175,884 143,785 

Ping Sitic: ..... de cedeees 864,173 | 131,547 232,625 
Miscellaneous expendi- 
tures not distributed, 
including $22,459 for 
transportation of con- 

EBC Teas tewacemaeeice|  sseceee ty sacck. 83,959 

OTA) « ides uteri beds $872,501 | $436,151 | $470,307 


Three commissioners were appointed by 
the Governor in 1870, in accordance with a re- 
quest of the Legislature, to investigate the 
question of prison-labor in all its bearings, and 
report thereon. The commissioners were Mi- 
chael §. Myers, E. 0. Wines, and Thomas Fen- 
cer. They prosecuted their inquiries during 
the year, and took. a vast amount of testimony, 
and, as a result of their investigation, submitted 
the following ten propositions : 

1. The contract system of prison-labor is bad, and 
should be abolished. 

2. The industries of a prison, as well as its disci- 
pline, ought, ordinarily, to be managed by its head. 

8. ‘The successful management of the industries of 
& prison requires experience and business tact; quali- 
‘ies that can be acquired only by long practical fa- 
tailiarity with such management. | 

4. It would not be wise to commit the industries 
of a prison to the management of its head, so long as 
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he is not only liable but sure to be displaced on ev- 
ery transfer of power from one political party to an- 
other. 

5. Considering the extent of the industries carried 
on in our State-prisons, and the frequent changes of 
officers therein, the result of which is, that inexperi- 
enced persons are, for the most part, at their head, 
it would be unwise and unsafe to change the system 
of labor while the system of government remains 
what it is at present. 

6. In order to a safe and successful change of the 
labor system from contracts to State management, it 
will be an essential condition precedent that politi- 
eal control be eliminated from the government of our 
State-prisons, and that their administration be placed 
and kept in the hands of honest and capable men, 

7. The only process by which our State-prisons 
can be removed from the arena of politics—whereby 
alone a safe basis can be secured for a change in the 
labor system—is an amendment of the constitution ; 
and to the attainment of that end the strenuous ef- 
forts of all good citizens should be directed. 

8. While the products of prison-labor are not suf- 
ficient to sensibly affect the general markets of the 
country, there is no doubt that, in particular locali- 
ties, these products do come into injurious competi- 
tion with those of outside labor; and, whenever such 
competition occurs, it is the result of the undue pur- 
suit of one or but a few branches of labor in prisons, 
to the exclusion of all .others—a result which points 
to the multiplication and equalization of trades in in- 
stitutions of this class. 

9. The opposition of the working-men of the State 
is to the contract system alone, and not at all to in- 
dustrial labor in prisons; and not only do they not 
oppose such labor, but they desire that criminals 
should be reformed, as the result of their imprison- 
ment; and they believe that this can be effected only 
chee industrial labor, in combination with other 
suitable agencies, andas the result of the acquisition, 
as far as that may be possible, of trades during their 
incarceration. 

10. As regards the penitentiaries and reformatories 
not under State control, the commissioners recom- 
mend that no legislation be had for the present; and 
they base this recommendation on the two following 
considerations, viz.: First, that, being local institu 
tions, created by and conducted under special acts 
any legislation in reference to them, which will at all 
meet the views of those who desire it, must necessa- 


‘rily be of a radical character, completely changing 


their relations; and the commissioners think that 
such legislation had better be postponed, to await 
the result of the movement now in progress to secure 
a reform of the whole penal system of the State. 
Second, that such a change of relation in these estab- 
lishments as would make of them State, in place of 
being, as now, local institutions, would involve large 
outlays of money by the State, running up into the 
millions: 1. In the purchase of the property, real 
and_ personal, belonging to them. 2. In ‘capital, 
partly to be invested in machinery for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and partly to be employed in carrying 
on their manufacturing and business operations. 38. 
In salaries and other expenses connected with the 
creation and maintenance of a new body of State of- 
ficials as a necessary part of the machinery for their 
management; to which the commissioners would 
add, that political control in the administration of 
such institutions has not in the past been so reas- 
suring as to invite its extension. 


The tolls collected on the canals during the 
season amounted to $3,099,300.46, from which 
a surplus of $981,588.68 was derived. by the 
State Treasury. The shipment of grain from 
Buffalo and Oswego, as compared with the 
shipments of the preceding year, is shown in 
the following exhibit : 
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suee. | anak, In reply to an inquiry of the Legislature at 
the last session, respecting the necessity of en- 
AES larging the Erie Canal, the commissioners mado 
Wheat, bushels........-0+ec000+ 16,738,613 | 19,028,316 report declaring that there was “no occa- 
Rye, Bios we ak THEM ei yr B 4 qa 4 tae sion to suppose that the capacity of the canal 

Barley, TLTUVIEIII] Peatoas |" ’sasiaap — willlmot be ample for the next ten years,” 
Oats)? MBC 93. ae v1 ..| 5,572,204 | 6,649,439 Tere an oe miles of railroad in the 
ate, of which 348 were built during this year. 
Lebel sisi insndevaeckde 29,431,831 | 48,184,991 The State militia, or National Guar gee 
OSWEGO, numbers about 24,000 officers, non-commis- 

Wheat, bushels...... na aietonsceg (is 8,801,237 S06, 5S sioned officers, and privates. : 

oop Neat GU eae Ree A AD CM “iy fh ae The number of immigrants arriving at the 
Barley, neta seer sect eeaens 8,246,104 | 38,010,712 port of New York during the year was 229,- 
Oats, sesssseesesecsesee] 247,058 | 118,957 000, an increase of 17,000 over the number of 


Total........s.seseseeeeee1 7,976,641 | 9,568,501 the preceding year, 


CENSUS OF 1870. 7h 


POPULATION, f 
COUNTIES. . Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
Aggregate. White. Colored. | Native. | Foreign. Property. matonal, 
Atari yo clice ott ue 183,052 131,957 | 1,095 98,738 89,814 $47,669,879 $1,722,764 
Alleghany....i 0.4.20 ahs hd 40,814 40,465 849 | 87,268 3,546 8,538,033 ' 102,885 
Broome -siccisaeioe oh wbaeas 44,103 43,622 481 40,058 4,045 8,047,186 1 
Cattaraugus...........+++ .-| 48,909 43,745 164 , 5.665 7,587,102 78,675 
CAVES: foaaene ps0 aaa ess 59,550 657 50,312 9,238 © 21,068,698 897,973 
Chatauqua.......... PPR 59,327 59,127 195 50,045 9,282 15,606,765 © 228,543. 
Chemie. fe een 85,281 84,484 793 4,558 8,483,747 252,123 
Chenango........cs..00 008 40,564 40,259 302 87,185 2.779 11,346,922 316,712 
Chinten sts ade aaig 47,947 47,819 1 ¢ 12,677 5,792,745 190,462 
Columbia, divedsies «eee dene 47,044 45,730 | 1,812 41,185 5,859 21,853,412 | 35 Sh 
COAT, os aevaine soner wok 25,173 95,115 , 1,888 6,953,909 163, 
DIQIGWATG i oda ane desc teanacs 42, 42,740 i 8,469 8,575,096 165,563 
Dutchess ......... bande fe 74,041 71,926 8,113 61,938 12,103 29,690,511, 463,780 
ih Ce eS nee able ard 178,699 177,841 117,792 60,907 52,894,543 2,171,167 
MORO. 0. eT 29,04 28,962 80 , 4,633 5,131,258 3745, 
Mranklin a5 Jacés eves ices 30,271 30,244 Q7 23,321 6,950 5,801,114 71,898 
MORON 0 bic Sine id v MA's Bs cto 27,064 26,835 221 24,54 2,515 3,483,316 133,598 
GOTCEEG 5.6 ic pied nua enneiees 81,606 81,453 153 25,773 5,833 15,511,112 412 
CONE ng hatte ot ahiad es 31,832 81,203 629 29,346 2,486 5,606,576 141,330 
MIAWYILON «sy co nsec cteons ae 2,960 2.958 1 : 306 747,160 26,914 
PECTRIMOT CS Cece ecient foe 89,696 226 84,144 5,785 9,089,064 183,153 
DeHersOn ft NEO 65,415 65,178 236 55,37 10,03 15,127,745 463, 
inP Rss Qe Fuss his + 419,921 414,254 5,653 266,110 153,811 194,106,451 6,726,548 
Lewis..... ative te terats Sidhe 28,699 28,642 54 23,467 5,232 3,962,902 106,287 
LAVIN OSUOD sig, whose sicpin babs 38,309 88,094 215 82,472 5,837 16,014,631 158,172 
IER CIBON «6 on sik tap > aincagans oh 43,522 43,124 313 88,706 4,816 11,228,350 206, 
SOG os ca cee na ns cite eked 117,868 117,268 605 84,104 83,764 35,806,316 992,704 
Montgomery... 655... .25%. 34,457 84,102 51 80,177 4,280 6,664,002 379,162 
New York Cee) et 292 929,199 | 13,072 523,198 419,094 928,283,464 22,074,594 
Wisoaras ises2 we ead 50,437 49,989 448 27,210 13,227 15,081,938 252,043 
(Meas Fs 2hesee elas id ohieshes 110,008 109,358 590 ,801 25,707 28,748,360 387,480 
QNONG ALA: v 6:6 05/40 2p r/0h0'e ae 08 104,183 103,475 407 80,110 24,078 82,553,095 814,219 
MTA Peis «ai megle dan iB 5, 44,5 5 (758 +350 18,424,684 280, 
1 ET ete lg dona a : 78,370 | 2,524 66,643 14,259 30,414,407 592,275 
MOTACHE cole CE air sear es cited 27,689 27,517 172 23,446 +243 10,627,231 149,059 
WOEWERO oe Soe es Ae, 7,94 VM, 806 {686 13.255 14,965,135 417,768 
ATBODOR LF Roweyeeas se 8,96 48,732 229 46,234 733 12,674,303 
WUinaMs, Less! shcca wide sores 15,420 15,300 120 12,969 2,451 5,632,163 63,089 

MOHDS Airis patenwe us oul sae 73,803 70,007 | 8,791 54,728 19,075 24,561,645 210,137 

PREBCIARLS. « 0 ie + = cress 6:6-pp 99,549 98,765 483 %3,928 25,621 30,516,528 904,73 
SETTER oso ria. «'s A.n'p.¢ altaa 83,029 82,242 "87 22,916 10,113 "7,716 630 290,623 
PROCKIGNG. oo. se eces ec eres 25,213 24,484 728 19,868 5,350 6,918,530 115,798 
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Included in the census are 29 Chinese and 
439 Indians. The number of tribal Indians 
is 4,705. The true value of property was 
$6,500,841,264. The public debt, county, 
city, town, etc., amounted to $127,399,090. 
The aggregate value of farm-products, includ- 
ing betterments and additions to stock, was 
$2538,526,158 ; 10,599,225 pounds of wool were 
raised; 241,152 persons, ten years old and over, 
cannot write, of whom 96,977 are males, and 

144,175 are females. Of those twenty-one 
years old and over, who cannot write, 73,201 
are white males. 

A serious riot occurred in the city of New 
York on the 12th of July, arising out of the 
feud existing in Ireland between Irish Protes- 
tants, or Orangemen, and Roman Catholics of 
the same nationality. The former proposed 
to parade in the streets on the day mentioned, 
in celebration of the battle of the Boyné, and 
threats of an attack upon their procession 
were made by lawless persons. In the hope 
of preventing any disturbance, the police au- 
thorities issued an order forbidding the parade, 
but, at the request of the Governor of the 
State, the order was revoked, and the parade 
allowed to take place. A large body of police 
and several regiments of the National Guard 
were put under orders to protect the proces- 
sion. At one point an assault was made by 
the crowd, which was repulsed by the military, 
and several persons were killed and injured. 

The State Convention of the Republican 
party was held at Syracuse, on the 27th of 
September. There was considerable excite- 
ment, owing to the appearance of two delega- 
tions from New York City. One of these rep- 
resented the organization formed under the 
direction of State Central committee, and 
popularly designated as the ‘‘Custom-house 
wing’’ of the party, and the other, headed by 
Hon. Horace Greeley, was sent by what was 
sometimes characterized as the ‘Fenton 
wing.” Their conflicting claims were referred 
to a committee, a majority of whom sub- 
mitted the following report : 

Resolved, That the action of the State Committee 
in 2 Ne th: organization of the f ipa? in the city 
of New York is hereby approved and confirmed, and 
the organization established by the same committee 
is declared henceforth the regular and only Republi- 
ean organization in the said city. 

Resolved, That the State Committee is directed to 
pec and.consolidate said organization, so that all 

epublicans residentin the city of New York shall be 
fairly represented therein. 

_ Resolved, That, for the purpose of promoting har- 
mony in the Republican party, both delegations from 
New York presenting credentials are hereby ad- 
mitted to seats in the convention, with the right to 
cast half of one vote each. 

_ Resolved, That each of said delegations from New 
York shall present three Republicans as members of 
the State Committee; but no person shall be pre- 
sented who holds office under the present State or 
municipal government, or receives profit. or emolu- 
ment therefrom, 


_A minority of the committee favored the 
admission of the delegates led by Mr. Greeley. 
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The majority report was adopted; but, after 
appeals had been made by several delegates in 
behalf of harmony, the Greeley delegation 
withdrew, and the other was allowed to cast 
the full vote. The following is the platform 
of the convention: 

Resolved, That we recognize in the wisdom, pa- 
tience, courage, and patriotic foresight of the Admin- 
istration of Ulysses 8. Grant a full redemption of the 
pledges upon which he was nominated, and we view 
with pride and admiration the results of his policy 
and action. In the South reconstruction has been 
steadily advanced, and, while the deep passions of 
war have been happily soothed, peace and protection 
have been assured to men of every race. By keeping 
faith with the Indian, and dealing with the Indian 
tribes in firmness and gentleness, peace has been 
restored to our frontiers, and the terrors of earlier 
days have been lifted from the ge of immigra- 
tion and progress by a firm and judicious diplo- 
macy. e have concluded an honorable and ad- 
vantageous treaty with Great Britain, and made 
a lasting contribution to the peace of the world 
a removing all danger of war between the two great 

ingle -epenkine nations. By considerate investiga- 
tion, worthy efforts have been made for the elevation 
and reform of the civil service. By rigid economy 
in Sibiacig by the discharge of armies and the 
disbandment of navies, by the steady diminution of 
the number of revenue officials, the Treasury has 
been enabled to pay over $250,000,000 of our national 
debt and to fund $200,000,000 at a given rate of 
interest, while Congress has removed taxes from 
more than ten thousand articles, to the great relief of 
the people. Accepting, therefore, these triumphs of 
diplomacy, legislation, and of administration, as the 
natural result of Republican principles, honestly car- 
ried out by Republican administration, we tender our 
hearty thanks to the President, General U. 8. Grant 
his Cabinet, and the members of both Houses of 
Congress, who have contributed to achieve them. 

ed, That we have seen with horror and grief 

the astounding revelations of fraud, corruption, and 
municipal criminality in the city of New York. We 
have seen an infamous cabal take possession of its 
treasury, apply its resources to their own profit, issue 
bonds, without stint and without law, for the payment 
of dishonest and exorbitant claims. Under the pre- 
text of reform, this ae ring of conspirators 
and plunderers, controlling a Democratic Legis- 
lature, have secured the passage of laws and ordi- 
nances giving them irresponsible power. They have 
destroyed the sacred right of the franchise by re- 
coe piracies upon the ballot-box. The judiciary 
as been polluted, the right of se and petition, 
the freedom of the press and of public procession, 
have been assailed, and by weakness and vacillation 
iteous massacre has been encouraged and provoked. 
he name and credit of the first city in the Union 
have been dishonored at home and abroad.  Rejoic- 
ing in every effort to prevent these crimes and punish 
their authors, we shall gladly welcome the aid of 
men of all parties in our labors to redeem the honor 
of New York City. We hold the Democratic party 
responsible at the bar of public eee for these 
manifold and unparalleled crimes. That party gave 
these men power, influence, authority, and dignity, 
and has at all times supported and acted with them. 
They have sat in its councils and controlled its 
policy. Democratic presses and leaders have aided 
and applauded them in attempts to debauch Republi- 
can organizations. By the assistance and encourage- 
ment. of the whole radical party, the men who have 
made the government of New York City a reproach 
to the republic and republican institutions, in every 
part of the world, have aimed and do now aim to 
seize the State and national Government and rule 
the State and the republic as they have ruled the 
city. In view of the crimes perpetrated by those 
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having control of the Democratic party in New York, 
we should regard the success of the party as a ca- 
lamity almost as disastrous as would have been the 
triumph of the rebellion-in its war against the Union ; 
and, having by harmony and earnest effort crushed 
treason and secession, the Republican party enters 
this canvass resolved to achieve as great a tri- 
umph over misgovernment, organized corruption, 
and fraud. 

Kesolved, That we call upon Congress, as far as 
may be compatible with the national credit, to con- 
tinue to reduce taxation, and as rapidly as possible 
remove the burdens from the national industry ; that 
while our interest account, our pension-rolls, and 
other obligations entailed by the rebellion shall re- 
main, we are in favor of such a tariff as will yield the 
needed revenue with the least injury to the people, 
at the same time affording protection to our own 
rather than to foreign manufactures. 

Resolved, That a government owes to the citizen 
every guarantee of fairness and legality in the per- 
formance of his duty at the polls. We cordially ap- 
prove of the measures taken by Congress for the pro- 
tection of the franchise, and are in favor of such a 
law for the registration of voters as will give to our 
elections freedom and purity. 

Resolved, That as honest and justly-paid labor is 
the foundation of a nation’s greatness, and its pro- 
tection the highest mission of government, we ear- 
nestly urge all wholesome legislation fostering rela- 
tions and conditions in which all who labor may be 
properly rewarded for their toil and encouraged in 
every eifort toward their prosperity, education, and 
advancement. 

Resolved, That, so long as the people of the several 
localities have the right by law to license the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, they also, by a majority of votes, 
should have the right to prohibit it. 

Resolved, That the Republican party is the party 
of enterprise and progress, and declares for chea 
transportation and for bringing the breadstuffs an 
Stee of the West, with the least expense, to the 

omes and markets of the East, and, reprobating as 
we do the profligacy and extravagance which have 
characterized the Democratic management of our 
canals, we are in favor of low tolls and making the 
great avenues of trade as rapidly and as nearly free 
as can be done without increasing the burden of 
taxation. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the Republicans of 
the State and country upon the auspicious result of 
the elections in all the States and Territories, so far 
as they have been held, during the present year. 
California, from her Golden Gate, Maine, from her 
pine-forests, with rehabilitated North Carolina and 
sturdy Connecticut, appeal to New York to resume 
her natural leadership in the Republican phalanx, 
and the Empire State cannot refuse the invitation 
nor prove false to obligations of honor and of duty. 

Resolved, That this convention adjures the Re- 
publicans of the State to counsel for union and har- 
mony; that the dictates of patriotism and wisdom 
require that we shall wage war only with the common 
enemy, while, with friends within the Republican 
party, *‘let us have peace,’’? Above men, above fac- 
tions, are principles, and the cause on which depends 
the future of the republic and of humanity. 

Resolved, That in the ticket presented by this 
convention we recognize worthy and tried Republi- 
eans who are deserving of hearty support for the 
several positions for which they are presented, and 
we ask for them that generous and enthusiastic con- 
fidence and favor which shall insure them a trium- 
phant election, 

The nominations made were as follows: for 
Secretary of State, G. Hilton Scribner, of West- 
chester County; for Comptroller, Nelson K. 
Hopkins, of Erie; for Treasurer, Thomas E. 
Rains, of Monroe; for Attorney-General, Fran- 
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cis M. Barlow, of New York; for State En- 
gineer and Surveyor, Wm. B. Taylor, of Oneida; 
for Canal Commissioner, Alexander Barkley, 
of Washington; and for State-prison Inspec- 
tor, Thomas Kirkpatrick. 

A joint committee, appointed by the State 
Temperance Society, the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars, and the Grand Division of the Sons 
of Temperance of Eastern New York, held a 
meeting at Syracuse on. the same day, and 
adopted the following: ' 

Resolved, That a sub-committee of three be ap- 
pointed to ask the Republican State Convention, 
which is to assemble to-day, to reindorse local pro- 
hibition as advocated by the organizations sre 
sented by the joint committee, consisting of John 
O’Donnell, Rey. 8, B. Dickinson, and Dr. J. C, 
Gallup. 

tesolved, That it is the imperative duty of eve 
temperance elector to support and vote only for sw 
candidates for Senators and Assemblymen as are 
known to favor local prohibition, 

tesolved, That all temperance organizations,. of 
whatever name, are earnestly requested to codperate 
in a united effort to secure the enactment of the pro- 
posed law. 


The Democrats held their convention at 
Rochester on the 4th of October. Here, too, 
there were contesting delegations from New 
York, one of them representing the wing of the 
party controlled by the Tammany Society, and 
the other appointed by the opponents of that 
organization. On account of various charges 
of corruption which had been brought against 
officials in New York connected with the Tam- 
many Society, a strong effort was made to ex- 
clude their delegates. Mr. Tweed, who led 
that body, offered to compromise the matter 
by withdrawing his followers if the rival dele- 
gation was also excluded. This was agreed 
to, after a warm discussion. The following 
was the platform adopted: . 


Resolved, That the Democracy of New York ar- 
raign before the people of the Union the Administra- 


‘tion at Washington, as false to its pledges and faith- 


less to constitutional obligation. It has prolonged 
the dissensions that follow civil war, kept alive sec- 
tional animosities, refused amnesty to submissive 
citizens, and has set up privileged classes and initi- 
ated a system of exemptions from taxation and pro- 
tection to moneyed interests, the tendency of which 
is to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. It 
has squandered upon mammoth corporations the 
lands which were the pledged heritage of the settlers, 
and it now attempts to perpetuate its power by a 
recourse to the grossest corruption, by the direct 
interference of Federal office-holders in popular elee- 
tions, and by a resort to military force to repress the 
civil tribunals of the country, and to control popular 
assemblages and elections—acts and usurpations 
which all history shows are strides toward despot: 
ism, and which, if not arrested, must prove fatal to 
our republican institutions, ia : 

Resolved, That we recognize the emancipation of 
the freedmen of the South and their enfranchisement 
and perfect equality before the law, as the inevitable 
sequence of the civil war and of the overthrow of 
the rebellion against the Union. . And we hold it to — 
be the duty of all to sustain them in the enjoyment 
of their established rights, and to aid them in pro- 
moting their own welfare and the general prosperity 
of the country. ‘ 

Resolved, That we view with indignation the cor- 
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ruption and extravagance recently brought to light 
in the management of the municipal affairs of the 
city of New York, and denounce as unworthy our 
countenance or toleration all who are responsible 
therefor. We pledge our best efforts to prevent a 
repetition of such abuses, and will look with satis- 
faction upon the the punishment of all upon whom 
ruilt can be fixed, We appeal to the record and the 
facts to prove that the deplorable condition of affairs 
existing in New York was inaugurated and fastened 
upon the city by a system of irresponsible govern- 
ment instituted by the Republican party, and con- 
tinued by them through many years, under which 
the growth of extravagance, peculation, and fraud, 
was inevitable; and we demand on the part of our 
next Legislature such further reforms in the city 
charter as shall eradicate the legislation through 
which such frauds were possible, and secure, among 
other things: 1. An early opportunity forthe people 
of the city to choose new municipal officers; 2. On 
the part of the mayor, more complete control of and 
consequently more complete responsibility for the 
subordinate departments of the administration; 3. 
The liability of the Mayor of New York, with all 
mayors of cities, to be removed by the Governor, in 
the same manner as sheriffs of counties are now re- 
movable, upon proof before him of malfeasance in 
office or neglect of duty. 

Resolved, That experience has shown the necessity 
of restraining and defining, by constitutional enact- 
ment, the power of towns, counties, and municipali- 
tiex, to create debt and to tax the pe of citizens. 

lwed, That while ready and determined to purge 
local administration of abuses, we must not lose 
sight of the duty of correcting the confessed and all- 
pervading corruption of the Federal Government. 
Congress and the Executive, in consummating their 
scheme of centralization, openly disregarded consti- 
tutional obligation, tampered with the judiciary, and 
so manipulated the system of expenditure, debt, and 
paper-money, as to demoralize public sentiment and 
to sea social and business life as well as nearly 
all the channels of political administration. And the 
Sg aie in the custom-house, the internal rev- 
enue boards, in the Army and Navy, and in the 
highest walks of office, as well as in municipalities, 
are the ripe fruits of this system; and we call the 
attention of the people to the fact that this corrupt 
ower triumphed in and controlled the recent Repub- 
ican Convention at Syracuse. 
Resolved, That as registry laws, so far from pre- 
venting frauds in election, have proved to be shields 
under cover of which they can more easily be con- 


summated, we demand that some other safeguards 


be Psp fe against a fraudulent repetition of votes, 
and a dishonest canvass of the ballots—crimes which 
are treason to representative government; and that 
we approve of the pasnage of, the constitutional 
amendment now pending, making bribery a ground 
of challenge to the elector, and denying the suffrage 
alike to him that receives and him that offers a cor- 
raps induceyene 
olved, That the Democracy of the State, to sus- 
tain their confident claim on the suffrages of the 
Beenie, point to the results of their administration, 
uring the brief term that the power and responsi- 
bility of legislation have been in their hands. They 
have rescued the canals from the ruin to which a 
reckless and improvident system of repair contracts 
had exposed them, They have restored them to the 
highest efficiency and at the same time reduced the 
expenses and lowered the tolls, with such practical 
benefit to revenue and commerce as to extort from 
our political adversaries, who at first denounced this 
statesmanlike policy, a reluctant approval. They 
have cut off an immense mass of special legislation, 
and reduced materially the volume of taxation. 
They challenge a comparison between these results 
and the twenty years of accumulated misrule, waste, 
and corruption of their adversaries. 
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Resolved, That the freest exchange of commodities 
between this and every other country, as between 
various districts of our own land, is of the greatest 
benefit, both to the buyers and to the sellers. That 
the Government should lay no tax or tariff upon im- 
Ports, except for revenue purposes; that revenue, to 

e justly levied, should be moderate in amount and 
fairly based upon the value of the property taxed ; 
that raw materials and unfinished articles cannot be 
especially taxed without an unjust burden being laid 
upon our domestic manufactures, so as to prevent 
them from competing fairly with those of other 
countries. That our present tariff violates every 
principle of political economy. It is complicated in 
its provision, requiring an enormous body of officials 
for its collection, and thus debauching our politics 
by throwing into party contests a large element of 
persons subservient to the selfish aggrandizement of 
the appointing power. It has driven our manufac- 
tures, thon h the most skilful in the world, from all 
foreign markets, by enhancing the cost of the mate- 
rials they use. Many of its duties are so high as to 
encourage smuggling, and so complicated as to en- 
trap the honest importer. That, in the present. cir- 
cumstances of the country, ample revenue for the 
payment of interest and large instalments of the 
principal of the debt, and for the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, can be had without laying any 
tariff whatever upon necessary articles, such as iron, 
coal, clothing, medicines, and all materials used in 
the mechanic arts. : 

Resolved, That in John T, Hoffman the Democracy 
claim a worthy successor of the great Democratic 
leaders, Clinton, Tompkins, Wright, Marcy, and 
Seymour. Regarding himself as the servant of the 
whole constituency, he has placed himself above all 
subserviency to localities. He has by his vetoes 
shige 4s the Treasury, and saved millions of money 
or the people. He has persistently resisted that 
species of local and personal legislation upon which 
the lobby thrives, and which perverts our system of 
equal laws. In his administration of the Banoning 

power, while sensible to the appeal of justice an 
merey, he has been true to the requirement of his 
office—to see that the laws are faithfully executed. 
He has asserted and maintained the civic rights of all 
citizens, no matter of what race or creed. And he 
has borne himself in his high office with such integ- 
rity, courage, and devotion to duty, as to command 
the contidence and gratitude not only of his political 
supporters but of the mass of the intelligent and 
appreciatize citizens’ of the State. 

esolved, That, now that ieee kaha le are €x- 
pressed that the religious and civil equality of citi- 
zens is menaced, we renew the pledge of our fidelity 
to the great Democratic doctrine: equal and exact 
justice to all men, of whatever creed or nationality, 
and special favors to none. 


The ticket put in nomination was as follows: 
For Secretary of State, Diedrich Willers, Jr. ; 
for Comptroller, Asher P. Nichols; for At- 
torney-General, Marshall B. Champlain; for 
Treasurer, Wheeler H. Bristol; for State En- 
gineer and Surveyor, Van Rensselaer Rich- 
mond; for Canal Commissioner, George W. 
Chapman; and for Inspector of State-prisons, 
David B. McNeil. 

The election occurred on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, and resulted in the victory of the Repub- 
lican ticket. The total vote for Secretary of 
State was 757,151, of which Mr. Scribner re- 
ceived 387,119; Mr. Willers, 368,212; and 
Charles O. Leigh, the anti-dramshop candidate, 
1,820; which makes the majority of Scrib- 
ner over Willers 18,907. In the city of New 
York the total vote cast was 137,468, of which 
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Scribner received 54,137, and Willers 83,326. 
There were eight justices of the Supreme 
Court elected, as follows: First District, George 
C. Barrett, Independent Democrat, over T. A. 
Ledwith, Tammany Democrat, 80,127 to 45,- 
916; Second District, Joseph F. Barnard, Dem- 
ocrat, reélected, no opposition; Third District, 
Charles R. Ingalls, Democrat, no opposition ; 
Fourth District, Joseph Potter, Republican, 
42,982 to 29,054 for Samuel W, Jackson, Dem- 
ocrat; Fifth District, George A. Hardin, Re- 
publican, no opposition; Sixth District, Ran- 
som Balcom, Republican, reélected, 48,302 to 
82,223 for J. McGuire; Seventh District, E. 
Darwin Smith, Republican, reélected, no op- 
position: Eighth District, George D. Lamont, 
Republican, 48,078 votes to 34,620 for Richard 
P. Marvin. 

The Legislature of 1872 stands: 24 Repub- 
licans and 8 Democrats in the Senate, and 97 
Republicans and 31 Deinocrats in the As- 
sembly. 

The election was a good deal affected by 
disclosures of irregularity and fraud in the 
administration of affairs in New York City. 
One of the newspapers of that city, during the 
summer, made charges of gross frauds against 
the leading officials, and presented a vast array 
of figures purporting to have been transcribed 
from the books of the Comptroller, showing 
that many exorbitant claims against the city 
for work done and material furnished had 
been presented, passed by the official Board 
of Audit, and paid from the Treasury. Con- 
siderable excitement was caused -by these 
revelations, and, on the evening of the 4th of 
September, a mass meeting was held at the 
Cooper Institute, and a Committee of Seventy 
prominent citizens was appointed to make 
investigations, and if possible bring the guilty 
persons to punishment. The committee, divid- 
ing itself into sub-committees, set to work 
making investigations, and gathering evidence. 
The committee called upon the Governor for 
the codperation of the Attorney-General of the 
State, and that official delegated his powers, 
so far as these proceedings were concerned, to 
Mr. Charles O’Conor, who associated with 
himself certain of the counsel, and established 
a ‘* Bureau of Municipal Correction ” as a sort 
of branch of the Attorney-General’s office in 
the city of New York. An injunction was 
obtained, restraining the Comptroller from 
making further payments under the taxy levy, 
on the ground that the funds legally applicable 
to the ordinary purposes of the government 
were exhausted, This was subsequently relaxed 
to allow of special payments at various times. 
Mr. Richard B. Connolly, the Comptroller, was 
induced to appoint Andrew H. Green as his 
deputy, with full power, and afterward to 
resign and allow that gentleman to be regularly 
appointed by the mayor. Suits were then 
brought against Mr. Connolly, who was ar- 
rested, and, on failure to give bail in $500,000, 
was lodged in the county ja'l, where he lay 
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for some weeks, until bail was obtained. Mr. 
Tweed, President of the Department of Public 
Works, was also arrested, and gave bail to the 
amount of $1,000,000. He subsequently re- 
signed his office. Mr. Peter B. Sweeny, head 
of the Department of Public Parks, also re- 
signed after the election in November, and left 
the city. The grand-jury of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions in November took the matter up, 
and after long and laborious investigations 
brought in a large number of indictments 
against the officials and other parties implicated 
in the frauds, the November term of the court 
having been prolonged from time to time until 
March, 1872, to allow them to complete the 
work. The only person thus far brought to 
trial on this indictment is A. Oakey Hall, the 
mayor of the city, whose trial was suddenly 
interrupted by the death of one of the jury- 
men in March, 1872. 

The developments of fraud and abuse in the 
municipal government constituted the main 
issue in the election in the city in November, 
and the reform candidates were very generally 
elected by large majorities. Although the 
excitement had fairly subsided in the early 
part of 1872, the proceedings which had been 
begun had brought about but imperfect and 
incomplete results. re 

The Committee of Seventy also prepared a 
draft of a new charter for the city, which was 
introduced into the Legislature after the com- 
mencement of the session of 1872. The Goy- 
ernor in his annual message devoted consider- 
able space to the discussion of the affairs of 
the metropolitan city, and presented his own 
views regarding the leading features of any 
new charter which should be adopted. He 
presented the following points as necessary 
to be ‘kept prominently in view: ” 


1. Fixing the responsibility for good administra- 
tion of all city affairs upon the mayor; and to this 
end giving him full power of appointment and re- 
moval of all heads of departments, except the police. 

2. Giving the people an early opportunity for a 
new election of local officers. 

8. Making the mayor subject to removal by the 
Governor, for malfeasance in office or neglect of duty. 

4, Providing for a police department, with three 
commissioners, to be apo as follows: one by 
the mayor, one by the chief judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and one by the chief judge of the 
Superior Court, to be removable, any of them, as in 
the case of sheriffs, by the Governor, for cause. 

5.. Requiring full monthly publication of all re- 
pe and expenditures, and of aJl bonds issued, 
and frequent publication also of all contracts made 
by any department, with a statement of the general 
operations of each department and of their pay-rolls, 

6. coaceneane ee responsibility of those com 
posing what may be termed the legislative branch 
of the city government, by constituting this of only 
one board, a board of aldermen not too numerous ; 
this board, with the Mayor, acting as APRGIVAGOTS, 
levying all taxes. If any plan can be devised for 
giving in the legislative branch of the city govern- 
ment, by election, a just and re ortionate represen- 
tation to the minority, it would be a wholesome im- 
provement. 

7. Providing that there shall be no debt created 
except for some single work or object by authority 
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of law, and also under an ordinance to be submitted 
to or approved by the people of the city ; every ordi- 
nance and law authorizing a debt to contain a pro- 
vision for the extinguishment of the same within a 
fixed period; or else, giving to the mayor an abso- 


lute veto upon all ordinances creating or increasing 


the city debt. Upon all other ordinances, his vote 


. should not be overruled except by the vote of three- 


fourths of all the members elected to the Board of 
Aldermen; and, in the case of ordinances containin 
several items of appropriation of money, he shoul 
have power to veto some of them while approving of 
Ts. 

a Giving compensation to all officers and ap- 
pointees of the city government by fixed salaries and 
not by fees. 

9. bioviding some well-defined, summary and ef- 
fectual remedy in the courts for tax-payers against 
abuses of trust by municipal officers, with the right 
also given to them, under proper restrictions, to ex- 
amine, from time to time, the affuirs of any of the 
departments. 

10. Providing that the acceptance of any office in, 
under, or connected with the State government or 
Federal Government shall vacate any office held by 
thé same person in or under the municipal govern- 
ment, and that no person shall hold more than one 
office, at the same time, in or under the municipal 
government. 

The revelations which were made concern- 
ing official mismanagement in New York City 
not only produced a feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the citizens on account of the abuses 
and corruption, but showed them that their 
financial burdens had been unnecessarily in- 
creased. The city and county debt, on the 
16th of December, amounted to $87,371,808, 
while the assets of the sinking fund avail- 
able for its redemption were $20,137,093, 
making the net funded debt $67,284,715. At 
the same time there was a floating debt, con- 
sisting of bonds issued in anticipation of re- 
ceipts from assessments, arrears of interest, 
State taxes, etc., amounting to $21,299,152, 
after deducting the amount of cash in the 
Treasury. Besides this, there were unsettled 
accounts amounting, according to the estimate 
of the Comptroller, to $6,000,000, making the 
total ascertained indebtedness of the city and 
county $94,523,867. The value of the public 
property of the city was stated by the mayor, 
on the 16th of August, at $242,985,499, includ- 
ing the following items: 


MATREUS oS iete Ota sone ste dot fk. $4,267, 374 
Sundry lots of land........0.0.....0. 2,719,307 
Wharfs and pier$..) 2. s.06 secede case 3,322,433 
Public parks and squares........... 106,416,460 

DORAN] oye eavsaiies mote keenest e+e $126,725,574 


The valuation of real estate for the year, as 
returned by the tax commissioners, was $769,- 
306,410, but the actual value of the real estate 
of the city, public and private, is stated by a 
high authority as not less than $2,000,000,000. 
Personal property was assessed for the year 
187172 at $306,947,223, which is stated by the 
same authority to be less than 20 per cent. of 
the actual value. The population of the city 
in 1870 was 922,531, against 805,658 in 1860. 
The increase in the official valuation of prop- 
erty and in taxation is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table: 
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RATE TAX 
4 Personal City and |PER $1,000. 
< Realestate, | “21014. | State tax. wale taal. cs a 
nr State County, 
$ $ $ $ —|Scts.| $ cts. 
1860... |398,533,619/ 178,697,037 1,332,258} 8,426,249 /2 38/14 59 
1861. . |406,955,665/174,624,306|2,108,635| 9,518,997/3 62/16 36 
1862. . |399,556,404| 172,416,031) 2,212,930 %,693,341'3 87|13 45 
1863. . |402,187,382)191,967,161/2,540,557 9,551,348/4 27/16 08 
1864. . |410,'774,485 |}223,920,505/2,737,080 10,968,012/4 81)17 29 
1866. 47eo91 994 257094 974| 21002850 LL OsT orT1a S10 OG 
ae . 917 
a eee ean es 
«(6 3 sO0r 6 13 
1869. . /|684,183,918| 281,142,696 | 2,672,820 19,240,094 2 72)19 98 
1870. . "742,103,075 |305,285,374!2,834,501/20,731,739'2 70/19 80 


The Legislature of 1872 assembled at AI- 
bany on the 2d of January for the labors of an 
important session. The Governor, in his mes- 
sage, gave a large share of space to discussing 
questions of reform in the administration of 
justice, in the courts, in the conduct. of elec- 
tions, so as to protect the purity of the ballot, 
and the efficient and economical government 
of cities; and urged a careful consideration of 
these important subjects with a view to secur- 
ing such reforms as are needful. He also rec- 
ommended the passage of a joint resolution, 
requesting the Senators and Representatives 
from this State, in the Congress of the United 
States, to use their efforts to have the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States proposed by the Congress, to wit: 

After the adoption of this amendment, Senators 
from each State shall be chosen by the people of the 
several States, and not by the Legislatures thereof; 
whenever the term of a Senator is about to expire, 
his successor shall be chosen by the people of his 
State at the general election for members of the 
House of Representatives in such State, occurrin 
next previous to the expiration of such term; an 
whenever a vacancy shall happen, otherwise than by . 
expiration of term, such vacancy shall be filled at the 
first general election for members of the House of 
Representatives which shall take place in the State 
in whose representation in the Senate the vacanc 
shall have happened, not less than three months af- 
ter the vacancy shall have occurred, and in the mean 
time the Governor of the State may make a tempo- 
rary appointment of Senator until the expiration of 
one month after the election at which the vacancy 
shall be permanently filled. 


NORTH CAROLINA. The trial of the 
Governor, William W. Holden, impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and malfea- 
sance in office, his conviction and consequent 
removal from that office on the judgment ren- 
dered by the Senate as a high court, seem 
to have been regarded by the citizens as the 
most important political events of the year in 
North Carolina. A summary of the charges 
which the House of Representatives preferred 
against him before the Senate on December 
20, 1870, was given in the ANNvUAL CrcLoPpa&pDIA 
for thatyear. A ninth article of impeachment, 
charging the Governor with two fraudulent 
issues of State bonds, to the aggregate amount 
of $6,666,000, was presented to the House of 
Representatives by one of its members on 
February 9, 1871. A resolution, offered by 
another member, “referring the article to the 
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Committee on Articles of Impeachment, with 
power to send for persons and papers,” was 
adopted almost unanimously—yeas 75, nays 11. 

After the expiration of the thirty days, which 
the Senate had granted to the accused for filing 
his answer to the charges, the case was opened 
on February 2d, by the chairman of the Board 
of Managers, who addressed the Senate as a 
court of impeachment, Chief-Justice Pearson 
presiding. With frequent sittings, the court 
continued its proceedings until March 22d; a 
large number of witnesses, besides a vast 
amount of documentary evidence, having been 
in the mean time produced by both parties. 

On the 22d of March, 1871, the vote was 
taken on the articles of impeachment separate- 
ly. All of the Senators, except one, were pres- 
ent, and classified as 836 Conservatives and 13 
Republicans. The result of the voting shows 
that some of the Republicans voted against the 
Governor on certain charges, while some among 
the Conservatives voted in his favor on others. 
Their votes stood as follows: 

On article 1—guilty, 30; not guilty, 19. 

On article 2—guilty, 82; not guilty, 17. 

On article 3—guilty, 37; not guilty, 12. 

On article 4—guilty, 33; not guilty, 16. 

On article 5—guilty, 40; not guilty, 9. 

On article 6—guilty, 41; not guilty, 8. 

On article 7—guilty, 86; not guilty, 13. 

On article 8—guilty, 36; not guilty, 13. 

The Chief Justice then announced ‘ that 
William W. Holden had been convicted of the 
charges contained in six of the eight articles 
of impeachment, two-thirds of the Senators 
voting having concurred.” On this announce- 
ment, ‘‘ the managers, through their chairman, 
in the name of the House of Representatives, 
and of all the people of North Carolina, de- 
manded that the Senate should proceed to 
judgment against the respondent on this his 
conviction,” when a Senator offered the fol- 
lowing order: 

Whereas, The House of Representatives of the 
State of North Carolina did, on the 20th day of 
December, 1870, exhibit to the Senate articles of im- 
peachment against William W., Holden, Governor 
of North Carolina, and the said Senate, after a full 
hearing and impartial trial, has, by the votes of two- 
thirds of the members present, this day determined 
that the said William W. Holden is guilty, as charged 
in the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of said articles : 

Now, therefore, itis adjudged by the Senate of North 
Carolina, sitting as a court of impeachment, at their 
chamber, in the city of Raleigh, that the said William 
W. Holden be removed from the office of Governor, 
and be disqualified to hold any office of honor, trust, 
or profit, under the State of North Carolina. 

It is further ordered, that a copy of this judgment 
be enroiled and certified by the Chief Justice, as 
presiding officer, and the | peg clerk of the Sen- 
ate, and that such certified copy be deposited in the 
oftice of the Secretary of State. 

This order also was voted upon and adopted 
—yeas 36, nays 13. The judgment was then 
ratified and announced by the Chief Justice, 
and the Senate, as a court of impeachment, 
closed its session, adjourning sine die. 

From the testimony taken at this trial, it 
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appears that, since the fall of 1868, there ex- 
isted in North Carolina a secret association, 
organized under the name of the “ Order of 
the White Brotherhood,” or Ku-klux Klan, 
whose members went about at night, dressed 
in long white robes, with horns above their 
heads, and other devices calculated to frighten 
people, taking citizens from their homes, whip- 
ping, and sometimes hanging them. They had 
“camps” in distinct townships of the county, 
each camp having its special leader, and all 
being under the command of the chief of the 
county. The better to avoid detection, per- 
sons to be chastised by the order in one lo- 
cality were ‘‘Ku-kluxed” by the eamp of 
another locality. Several among the witnesses 
placed on the stand in behalf of the Governor, 
and belonging to the better class of citizens— 
lawyers, physicians, sheriffs, magistrates—pro- 
fessed to have been Ku-klux themselves, and 
taken a special oath on their being admitted 
into the order. 

Though negroes and Republicans were not 
received into it, the White Brotherhood seems 
to have had little of politics, or aversion to the 
colored people, in its operations. Those wit- 
nesses who acknowledged that they had been 
members of the order, unanimously averred 
that its object was neither to subvert the ex- 
isting government, State or Federal, nor tc 
deprive the negroes of the enjoyment of their 
civil and social rights, but to put a stop to 
barn-burning and stealing, and to chastise 
other ordinary offences and violations of the 
law, especially if the courts failed to punish 
them. This was confirmed by the statement 
of several witnesses who had been personally 
whipped by the Ku-klux, and who testified 
that on being beaten, or simply warned to 
quit the place, they were told it was on account 
of certain specified offences laid to their charge. 

The Union-League organization, composed 
of negroes and Republicans, as the testimony 
at this trial shows, existed in North Carolina 
before the Ku-klux association, and the latter. 
grew up under the former to counteract its 
working. A member of the Lower House of 
Congress from this State, in his speech on the 
Civil Rights Bill, at the sitting of March 2, 
1871, concluded it with the words: ‘One 
secret political organization always begets 
another, and my State is no exception to the 
rule. First came the Leaguers—then the Ku- 
klux.” The ground and object of the League 
are political, excluding Conservatives, and its 
members swear to support Republicans, as the 
witnesses who represented themselves as be- 
longing to it testified at this trial. A promi- 
nent one among them stated: “I joined the 
Union League in 1867. Governor Holden ini- 
tiated me into the League before he was Goy- 
ernor. He told me it was a political organi-. 
zation.” 

A member of the judicial department was 
also impeached at this session. Information 
having been given, and complaint made to the 
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House of Representatives, that Edmund W. 
Jones, a Judge of the Superior Court of the 
Second Judicial District, had recently con- 
ducted himself, in public places, ia a manner 
utterly unbecoming the dignity of his office, 
Wwauceh, if not animadverted upon, was calcu- 
lated to bring the judiciary into contempt, and 
prove injurious to the community in many 
respects, the House appointed a committee 
to investigate the matter. The result of the 
investigation was a report of the committee, 
presenting to the House a resolution to impeach 
Judge Jones, based on five articles of impeach- 
ment against him, and recommending their 
passage. The substance of these articles is as fol- 
lows: Article Ist recites charges of drunken- 
ness and disgraceful conduct in Raleigh; article 
2d charges the same thing in Goldsboro’; article 
3d charges the same in Tarboro’; article 4th 
charges the same misdemeanors in the town 
of Williamstown, Martin County; article 5th 
contains charges of a like nature to those of 
article 4th, of occurrences in Williamstown, 
but differing in certain particulars. The 
House adopted both the resolution and the 
articles, and appointed a board of managers, 
These appeared before the Senate on March 
27, 1871, and formally impeached Edmund W. 
Jones of high misdemeanors and incompetency 
in office, on the above-mentioned charges. The 
Senate constituted itself a court of impeach- 
ment to try the case. 

By a message dated March 31st, Governor 
Caldwell informed the House of Representa- 
tives that Judge Jones had tendered the resig- 
nation of his office, but said “this resignation 
could not be accepted until the articles of im- 
peachment were disposed of.” The following 
preamble and resolution were offered there- 
upon by one of the members, and, under a sus- 
pension of the rules, put to vote, and adopted: 

Whereas, The Governor hath informed this House 
that Edmund W. Jones, Judge of the Second Judicial 
District, against whom this House has preferred ar- 
ticles of impeachment, has resigned his office of 
judge: therefore be it 

Resolved, That the articles of impeachment adopted 
by the House against the said Edmund W. Jones, as 
presented to the Senate, be and they are hereby with- 
drawn, and that the managers of impeachment, ap- 
pointed on behalf of the House, inform the Senate 
of this action of the House, and request the Senate 
to return said articles of impeachment. 


The Board of Managers presented this reso- 
lution to the court on April 1st, making a 
request in accordance with it; when the fol- 
lowing order was offered to the Senate by one 
of its members, and adopted : 

It is ordered by the Senate, That the House of Rep- 
resentatives may discontinue the further prosecution 
of the impeachment, And it is further ordered, that 
the Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment, ad- 
journ sine die, 


The subject of a constitutional convention, 


which had been favorably reported upon, but 


left undecided, by the General Assembly of the 

previous year, was proposed again at the pres- 

ent session, when a member of the House of 
; VoL. x1.—36 <A 


Representatives introduced a al, providing 
for a convention, {> ve held on April 13, 1871. 
+@ principal among the specified restrictions 
imposed on the convention are that it should 
have “no power to propose any alteration or 
repeal of the homestead and personal proper- 
ty exemptions, as provided for in the constitu- 
tion of the State; nor, in any way, to inter- 
fere with, modify, or impair the rights, priv- 
ileges, or immunities, of any person in the 
State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition, which are now guaranteed to him 
by the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States; nor to modify or repeal that clause 
in the present constitution which provides for 
a mechanics’ and laborers’ lien law; nor to pass 
any ordinances, legislative in their character, 
except such as are necessary to submit the con- 
stitution, as amended, to the people of the State, 
for their ratification or rejection, and except 
ordinances in relation to the public debt.” 

The bill passed both Houses early in Febru- 
ary, 1871—the Senate by more than two-thirds 
of its votes, the House by a large majority ; 
the Republican members, twenty among them 
negroes, having solidly voted against it. 

The more deeply to impress the citizens of 
the State with the necessity of holding a con- 
stitutional convention, an ‘Address to the 
People of North Carolina,” signed by 105 
members of the Legislature, was published, set- 
ting forth some of the more grievous evils which 
existed, as follows: 

This constitution has overturned our ancient judi- 
cial system, and has introduced in its stead a novel 
one so full of deformities that it has become a by- 
word of reproach and contempt. The old method 
of practice and proceeding in the courts has been 
abolished, and a code of procedure substituted, so 
ill-digested, crude, and contradictory in its provi- 
sions, that our highest tribunals confess themselves 
unable fully to understand it, or to administer it 
except by judicial legislation. The enforcement of 
rights and the redress of wrongs have to be sought 
by such tortuous and expensive channels that it is 
often cheaper to submit to injustice than to seek a 
remedy through the courts. The code of procedure 
cannot be repealed, or essentially changed, by the 
Legislature; for either this, or something like it, is 
prescribed by the constitution. * * * 

' The present county and township governments 
are intolerable evils. Their cumbrances and ineffi- 
ciéney, their expensiveness, and the numerous ave- 
nues to peculation and extortion which sey open up 
are grievances which have brought complaints and 
remonstrances from all sections of the State. * * 

There are a multitude of useless offices, established 
by this constitution, which ought to be abolished. 
The holding of more than one office by the same in- 
dividual is a serious evil not now prohibited. The 
cost of carrying on the government upon the present: 
plan, from the chief departments down to the court: 
clerks and justices of the peace, is vastly greater than: 
itought to be. The taxes forthe last two years have 
been heavy, and yet the Treasury is bankrupt ; and it 
is difficult to devise means to meet current expendi- 
tures, *.* * 

There is one overwhelming consideration to which: 
we invite particular attention, and which of itself 
renders the call of a convention, in our opinion, an 
imperative necessity. One of the most striking pro- 
visions of the present constitution has never been 
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mon. honesty, regardful of their oaths, and who fees 
bound by the opinion of our Supreme Court in rela- 
tion to the limit of taxation, know not how to diso- 
bey. It is in these words: ‘* The General Assem- 
bly shall, by AER riate legislation, and by adequate 
taxation, provide for the prompt and ener pay- 
ment of the interest on the public debt.”’ If this be 
construed as applying to the old debt only, it requires 
the levy of $1,200,000 of tax to pay interest. Add to 
this the tax necessary to carry on the State govern- 
ment, and it will be perceived that the lowest tax 
which this Legislature can levy, if they carry out their 
obligations under this constitution, is largely over a 
million and a half dollars, or five times the tax of the 
past year. The Governor says, in his message, ¢wo 
millions and a half, or eight times the tax of the past 

ear. 
“ We know that any such tax would crush the peo- 
ple into the dust. Yet we have taken an oath which 
cannot be fulfilled unless we do make such a levy ; 
and, as honorable men, we see no way of escape, un- 
less the people will call a convention and relieve us 
from the dilemma, by changing the constitution in 
this particular, Let a convention be called, that the 
constitutional provisions respecting the public debt 
may be altered, and the debt itself put in the way of 
being compromised, or otherwise adjusted, as the 
people may deem proper. 


The State constitution prescribing that “no 
convention of the people shall be called by the 
General Assembly unless by the concurrence of 
two-thirds of all the members of each House 
of the General Assembly,’’ Lieutenant-Govern- 
or Caldwell, as presiding officer of the Senate, 
at the time when the said act was upon its 
passage, would not declare it passed, deeming 
it unconstitutional, ‘because the bill did not 
recite that it had the concurrence of two-thirds 
of all the members of each House;” but, the 
act having been sent to the Executive for his 
official ratification, Mr. Caldwell, in the capa- 
city of acting Governor by reason of the im- 
peachment trial of Mr. Holden, ratified it on 
February 8, 1871, because the Governor of 
North Carolina has no veto-power, nor any 
power equivalent to it. On February 9th 
Mr. Caldwell requested the justices of the Su- 
preme Court to say whether the act was con- 
stitutional, to which the Chief Justice, three 
of his four associates agreeing with him, gave 
answer, on the 11th, that the act “is in viola- 
tion of the law.” By a message, under date 
of February 13th, Mr. Caldwell notified the 
General Assembly that he declined to issue the 
proclamation for the convention election, as 
required of him by the act, because of its un- 
eonstitutionality, 

In condemnation of the action of the Govern- 
or and the Justices of the Supreme Court, and 
as a protest against it, a preamble and reso- 
lution were introduced into the Senate by one 
of its members, on March 6, 1871; they were 
put to the vote on March 22d, and adopted— 
yeas 26, nays 11. The House of Representa- 
tives passed them on April Ist. 

A second bill, having the same object in 
view, under the title of “* An act to submit the 
question of ‘convention’ or ‘no convention’ 
0 the people, and to provide for the election 
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of delegates, two-thirds of the members of 
each House of the General Assembly concur- 
ring,’ s’ss<2troduced in the Senate. This bill 
required no proclamat::=: $9 be issued by the 
Governor for the convention eleciuoi, trav OF- 
dered the sheriffs to open the polls at the 
various precincts of their respective counties 
on the first Thursday in August, 1871, and di- 
rected the votes to be counted, and the result 
announced, by the Attorney-General, the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the Secretary 
of State, or any two of them, and fixing their 
meeting for this purpose on the fourth Thurs- 
day in August, 1871; and ordered the dele- 
gates elected, if a majority of the votes was 
for a “‘convention,” to assemble at the city of 
Raleigh, on the fourth Thursday of September 
ensuing. The power given by this bill to the 
convention for proposing amendments to the 
constitution was the same, and the restrictions 
imposed upon it are limited to those four above 
mentioned in the first act. 

This second bill passed both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. At its second 
reading in the Lower House, March 81st, the 
bill passed by a vote of yeas 71, nays 44, or a 
majority of nine less than two-thirds, the 
whole number of the members being 120, four 
absent members and the Speaker included. 
This vote was, on motion, reconsidered at the 
same sitting; whereupon an amendment, to 
strike out of the bill the words ‘‘ two-thirds 
of the members of each House concurring,” 
was made. 

The amendment was finally adopted—yeas 
57, nays 54; and the bill, so amended, passed 
—yeas 59, nays 36. 

The question of concurrence in the House 
amendment was brought up in the Senate and 
carried—yeas 30, nays 11. 

On election-day, the calling of a convention 
was defeated, the people having voted for 
“no convention,” by a majority of 9,245 votes, 
The total vote was 86,007 for a convention, 
and 95,252 votes against a convention. . 

The legislative session of 1870-’71 was closed 
by final adjournment on April 6th. Besides 
the above-recited act “to suppress secret po- 
litical organizations,” and the two acts relative 
to the calling of a constitutional convention, 
the General Assembly passed also many other 
laws of public interest; in regard to finance, 
‘“‘An act to raise revenue,” specifying the 
kinds of property, and the occupations taxable 
in the State, and the amount of tax to be col- 
lected on them, respectively; and the act 
regulating the fees of county officers, and of 
the clerk of the Supreme Court. In regard to 
internal improvements, it passed about thirty 
acts to charter or amend previously-granted 
charters to different railways having both of 
their termini within the State, or connecting 
with outside lines; some to clear canals, and 
to favor transportation by water. - 
~ Another session of the Legislature was com- 
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menced on the 20th of November, 1871, and a 
bill was introduced that day in the Senate, 
entitled, ‘‘ An act to alter the constitution of 
North Carolina,” proposing a long series of 
amendments to that instrument to be made by 
legislative enactments. The bill was referred 
to a committee on constitutional reform, and a 
message was sent to the House proposing to 
raise a joint select committee on constitutional 
reform. The House concurred, when the 
joint committee was appointed, consisting of 
fifteen members—six Senators and nine Rep- 
resentatives. In the Lower House also, a bill 
was introduced on November 21st, ‘* proposing 
amendments to the constitution of North 
Carolina,” which was referred, with many 
other bills of a like import. 

~The committee presented their report on 
December 8th, and with it a’ substitute for all 
these bills. The report says: 

The Joint Select Committee on Constitutional 
Amendment beg leave to report that they have care- 
fully considered all the bills on this subject which 
have been referred to them in either House. These 
bills are numerous; but, though they differ to some 
extent in substance as well as phraseology, they 
agree in several main features. The committee have 
therefore culled from them those provisions in which 
the various bills most generally coincide in sub- 
stance, and which appear most important, and these 
they have incorporated into a bill which they here- 
with present as a substitute for all the bills referred 
to them, and recommend its passage. 

The substance of the bill, concisely stated, em- 
braces the following points : The striking out of the 
provisions relating to the State debt, the townshi 
system, the State census, the code commission, an 
the Superintendent of Public Works; the reduction of 
the number of judges, and requiring the Superior 
Court judges to hold courts in rotation ; biennial 
sessions of the General Assembly, and biennial 
terms of executive officers ; the prohibition of persons 
holding two offices at once; the provision that deaf 
and dumb and insane persons having adequate 
means shall defray the expenses of the State in 
taking care of them ; empowering the Legislature, if 
they deem it best, to change the form of county 
government and the officers having the control of 

robate business ; to distribute the jurisdiction of all 

ourts except the Supreme; to establish Superior 
courts, if needful; and to regulate and perfect the 
school system. 

Itis believed that the adoption of these amend- 
ments will give the people of the State a much better 
and cheaper system of internal administration, and 
more in harmony with their taste and character. 


As one of the chief objects aimed at, in al- 
tering the constitution, was, to apply some 
remedy capable of freeing the State from the 
almost desperate condition of her finances, this 
subject shared in a great measure the attention 
of the General Assembly. Several bills were 
introduced, among which we mention one in 
the Senate on November 25th, entitled “An 
act to commute, compromise, compound, and 
adjust, the debt of the State,” which was or- 
dered to be printed. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the following preamble and resolu- 
tion were introduced on November 22d: 

Whereas, The State debt is now greater than the 


people of the State can pay without ruin, and the 
circumstances attending its creation andthe manner 
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of its application clearly show that the persons com- 
posing a majority of the Legislature making the 
ebt were not in sympathy with the people of the 
State, but were in fact strangely elected under the 
eee and— 
hereas, These so-called representatives voted 
between twenty and thirty fer is of money for 
the ostensible purpose of building certain railroads, 
but with the real purpose of enriching themselves 
and their friends ; and— 

Whereas, Of the enormous sum so voted barely 
half a million has been expended on said railroads, 
the remainder having been embezzled; and— | 

Whereas, It becomes our duty clearly to indicate 
our purpose regarding this debt ; and— 

hereas, The Congress of the United States com- 
pelled the repudiation of what was commonly known 
as the ‘*war debt”? due almost entirely to our 
people, and contracted for the best and holiest pur- 
pose: therefore— 

Resolved, That the ewe 2s committee be in- 
structed to prepare and introduce, at as early a day 
as possible, a bill to provide for the repudiation of 
the entire debt of the State.. 


During the debates which took place con- 
cerning the amount of the debt and its in- 
terest, and in regard to the mode of paying it, 
very different sentiments were expressed, and 
various plans suggested, by the members. 
Many agreed to recognize the debt at about 
$20,000,000 as honestly contracted, and not to 
recognize the debt of the so-called special-tax 
bonds, except in so far as the State had actually 
received an equivalent for her assumed obliga- 
tion. This equivalent was reckoned at some 
$500,000, whereas the issue of such bonds 
amounted to $11,407,000, and the interest on 
this sum to $1,500,000 more. Others would 
reduce the whole debt still further, even below 
$10,000,000, and not assume the rest. Others 
would repudiate it entirely. As to the mode 
of payment, some said the State should pay it 
entirely; not a few proposed to treat with the 
creditors in the hope of effecting a compro- 
mise by reduction, commutation, or otherwise, 
in such a manner and to.such amount as the 
State and the people could possibly bear with- 
out ruin; others proposed to free the State 
from the whole of her debt by delivering all 
she possessed into the hands of her creditors at 
once, by the process of bankruptcy. 

In his annual message, dated November 20, 
1871, the Governor dwells at length on the 
subject of the public debt as the most impor- 
tant matter pending before the Legislature. 
He says: 

The report of the public Treasurer exhibits the 
condition of the debt. An analysis of it will show 
that the debt consists of the following classes: 
First: ‘t Old,” or “ante-war debt,” includ- 


ing $5 held by the Board of Educa- 

tion, which is in the form of a certificate 
issued in lieu of old bonds................ $8,761,245 
Accrued interest...... 65. ....0. 022008 1,583,515 
$10,349,760 


Second: Bonds issued since the war, under 
acts passed hefore, in aid of internal im- 


PF PMOVOIIGDLG 4 62. cntigeis cenccdeccsepsicve tions $3,015,000 
Accrued interest...... ci. 0... dees eil 542,700 
$3,557,700 
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Third: Bonds issued since the war, to fund 
accrued interest and past-due bonds, viz. : 


Under act of 1866............. vw aie'peies.s as $2,417,400 
Under act of 1868............- Sb ener einen ; 1,721,400 
Accrued interest........ sabeNetis Fay Bayh 744,984 
$4,883,784 
Fourth: Bonds issned during the war, for 
internal-improvement purposes, but not 
sige ace becanse of the time of issue, 
etc., Viz. : 
Bonds issued under acts passed before the 
WAR sui eet. Jats tae Meas tae dicks Bales,» $918,000 
Bonds issued under acts passed during the 
Lh Aa ee a lacey ih aid inl rt 215,000 
Accrued Interest. 0.005 oceescndesnes 383.550. 
$1,511,550 
Fifth: Bonds issued under acts passed since 
the war, for internal improvement pur- 
poses, not special tax, viz. : 
Under ordinance of convention of 1868 to 
Chatham Railroad Company.............- $1,200,000 
To Williamstown & Tarboro’ Railroad Com- 
RIAU aclu c is Vew vase Mecbbroereve € softs 6 150,000 
Accrued interest......sccsevcseccsens 234, 
$1,584,000 
Sixth: Special-Tax Bonds, issued under act ried 
passed in 1868-’69, and since repealed by 
act of 8th of March, 1870, viz. : 
Bonds to Eastern Division of Western 
North Carolina Railroad Company....... $273,000 
Western Division of Western North Caro- 
lina Railroad Company.........sssss+ A 6,367,000 
Western Railroad Company............-+.. 1820, 
Wilmington, Charlotte & Rutherford Rail- 
road Company........ See yee ee 3,000,000 
Williamstown & Tarboro’ Railroad Comp’y 300,009 
Atlantic, Tennessee & Ohio Railroad Com- 
Spake Fe CORRE athe <A scale ob toa nines wag 147,000 
Accrued interest......... Sareis piece). ale aes 1,475,670 
$12,882,670 
Seventh: Bonds pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by Supreme Court, viz. : 
Bonds issued to Chatham Railroad Com- 
pany, now outstanding..............+. ean $250,000 
Penitentiary on Deep River........ Vereaeee 100, 
t $450,000 
3¥ 
SUMMARY OF THE DEBT, 
The principal of the entire debt is.......... $29,900,045 00 
The total amount of accrued interest there- 
on to October 1, 1871, is.......... coscceee 4,987,419 45 
Total of principal and interest is..... - $34,887,464 45 


_ 


The only securities held by the State, from which 
she derives any income, are the $3,000,000 stock in 
the North Carolina Railroad Company, on which six 
Po cent. dividends have lately been realized, which 

ividends, by a decree of the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the District of North Carolina, have 
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been subjected to the payment of interest due on the 
bonds of the State issued to pay for said stock. 

The views of the (tovernor were thus ex- 
pressed: 

Let the State create a new debt, issue new bonds 
bearing @ per_cent. interest, payable in specie, 
with a tax imposed in the act sufficient to raise funds 
to pay such interest, then make it optional with the 
bondholders to exchange their old bonds for the 
new issue, or await the chances of such improvement 
in the condition of the State as will secure to them 
payment of their claims in full. I suggest, without 
making any recommendation either pro or con, that 
it might be provided that, in lieu of $1,000 bonds 
bearing three per cent. interest, $500 bonds bearing 
six per cent. interest might be given in exchange for 
each $1,000 held by him. » In my opinion, the people 
can bear the burden of such a settlement. 

By pursuing this course, the General Assembly 
would merely acknowledge frankly a ae truth: 
they would offer the best which, in the Judgment of 
many, the people can do at present, and they would 
refrain from a repudiation of their contracts. 

The corner-stone of the Tileston Normal 
School-house, for the purpose of educating 
teachers, was laid at Wilmington on the 30th 
of November, 1871. It is the first school of 
the kind in North Carolina. 

The Asylum for the Insane, and the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, have been 
well managed, and their affairs economically 
and satisfactorily administered. The Asylum 
for the Insane is filled to its utmost capacity, 
and about two hundred and fifty applica- 
tions for admission cannot be favorably con- 
sidered for want of room. Many of these 
unfortunates are under constant restraint in 
different parts of the State, some of them 
manacled at home, while others are confined 
in loathsome dungeons of common jails. 

- An office of a State Commissioner of Immi- 
gration was established by act of the Legisla- 
ture at the previous session, and assistant com- 
missioners haye been appointed in England, 
Scotland, Germany, and France. The efforts 
of the Commissioner, considering the small 
means at his command, have met with consid- 
erable success; with the aid which he has re- 
ceived from his assistant in England, he has 
succeeded in establishing a line of steamers 
from Liverpool to Norfolk, where an office has 
been established to receive and forward immi- 
grants coming to the State. | 


CENSUS OF 1879. 
ey seems ‘Assessed value of |’ "Taxation, not 
value 0; ‘axation, 
COUNTIES. property, nati 
Aggregate. White. Colored. Native Foreign. 

Alamance. <ciwesnanynee cama « 11,874 8,234 8,640 11,822 52 $1,631,020 $21,393 
Alexander.......... SSetiree i 6,034 834 6,868 re 652,§ 11,143 
Alleghany...jecseesiaccss’ 3,691 3,401 290 8,687 4 524, 5,488 
ANNO xo55 chberti deca a 12,428 6,350 6,078 12,406 22 1,415,202 24,849 
ASNG hiss. svar ar ea ees 9,573 8,991 582 9.569 4 833, 18,845 
Beaufort.......... he Peuds 13,011 8,379 4,632 12,988 23 1,508,035 83,804 
Bertie. csckee we Sone 12,950 5,513 7,437 12,947 3 1,998,179 16.285 
Bladen orto ean oo a 12,831 6,729 6,102 12,813 18 1,239,700 8,654 
BYUNSWiCk ..0,0s seasuuasan 4,754 4,448 8,306 F727 Q7 924,426 23,073 
Buncombe ......ceseeesees 15,412 13,109 2,303 15,318 94 1,905,057 851 
BIRO. fos cc tce ant Gtiooene 9,777 7,463 2,314 9,766 11 1,015,506 14,242 
Cabarrus Z 11,954 8,025 3,929 11,919 35 2,820,916 805 
Seawell..... coc ceee tena 8.476 7,096 ,380 8,472 4 953,982 12,056 
OT ES TAME ES 5,861 3,239 2.121 5,353 8 394,109 {TH0 
eIeOrets ah oes eee 9,010 6,285 2.725 8,940 "0 644,497 11,342 
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CENSUS OF 18%70—( Continued). 


phodile sse Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
ue 0} ion, 0 
COUNTIES. property. national, 
Aggregate. White. Colored. Native. Foreign. 
BPC Manone so vose keasareee 16,081 6,587 9,494 16,072 9 $1,528,279 $34,077 
Eh a i ee 984 9,281 1,703 10,974 10 1,579,918 20,059 
STUHR 5 6c 00's cee Seclacmne 19,723 893 6, 19,648 %5 2,457,791 80,967 
Cherokee.......... stwedeme 8,080 i 8,070 10 ; 16,164 
Chowan... 2c. dil ceuke Reeee 6,450 8,081 8,369 6,488 12 5 12,634 
Clay....... tages faba Ge Oh 2,461 2,319 142 2,459 168,608 ¥ 
Cleveland..... siaibte-a he} oie 2,696 10,6383 2,063 2,684 12 +420, 17,759 
MONUMDUBS shay Sea dee eveeee 8,474 5,526 6948 8,470 14,128 
VAY OIE, 3. Soc nes «tien cs ane 20,516 8,400 12,116 388 128 2,091,019 . 
Cumberland.......... alas Ge 17,035 9,520 4,515 16,915 120 2,163,705 22,501 
WUETHUCK: os pxapecer er En ba 5,181 8,991 140 128 3 : y 
WIRED. fh cengaa des Sop nrlett 2,778 2,401 877 2,774 eS POLE ae seh Rh Oe PES 
Davidson. 00s oe sawn He Fee 17,414 13,868 3,546 17,372 42 2,113,842 K 
DAVIO. eciceasehe snes eoamy 9,620 i 8,098 9,615 5 1,036,954 13,629 
PDR aay cc dueis + nssie ses 15,542 8,776 15,499 43 1,164,960 19, 
Edgecombe ........-seeees 22,970 4 15,112 22,906 4,525,041 61,771 
WOPBUEM ca sieb bs. ohn 0n6 3 Bite 5 13,050 10,716 3 13,034 16 2,160,658 28,550 
Frankliu.,......... wenaseee 14,134 ‘ 7,501 14,120 14 1,822,006 81,159 
Gaston..... das sac theca ss 12,602 8,430 4,172 12,568 1,149,302 052 
BOR Ais c oas 6 Raetacas + Sse %,724 4,517 8,207 UT24 2. 610,966 16,911 
Granville......... Peieas ike 24,831 11,476 355 24,824 q 8,419,077 56.565 
MOPS s swish dso vcs seicc tes 8,687 4,521 8, 1 1,209,873 22,748 
BR EMOPG 3.56 55 see acp:0 ae & 21,736 15,65 6,080 21,585 151 3,095,151 48,950 
PEROT ce Cesc cenclcets cone 20,408 6,418 18,990 20,395 13 2,713,175 36,248 
DEMO sd, cacvies cats ade 8,895 857 8,038 8,864 81 (45,815 10,809 
Haywood ....... eieends Say 4,921 yin 515 %,904 17 192 10,827 
SIONGCLSON voce ocecdesacies 706 6,498 1 7,685 21 1,083,707 13,755 
TECTUIOLE cavca ene nscs enecn's 9,273 4,321 4,952 9,262 11 1,068,105 25,768 
BEGG Sa ck chaciecnics scceet wee 445 4,067 2,378 6,441 4 576,776 9,096 
MEQUR oaenanine toleks <o.0i0 16,931 ; s 908 28 039, 24,921 
Jackson..... Somutae dues 683 5, 4 6,676 (i 12,736 
JOHNSON,....-. 00000 awe 16,897 11,703 5,194 16,881 16 1,888,022 35,966 
WONG Mie sds on 5 at eas 5,002 i 996 6 7,540 21,165 
DCB OIT eects cata ces Fisted 10,434 4,902 5,532 10,419 15 1,168,883 21,788 
Wltieolte incase saeeeee cess 9,573 6,814 2,259 053 3310, 792 17,981 
DERDOMS « sasidaseyedsbiecavera 6,615 6.173 403 6,610 5 598,624 16,877 
PRI ive cc's'h cic aeielo edo 2 8,192 7,858 834 8,186 408,940 J 
BATE cm cine hce sceasdass 9,647 5,064 4,583 9,634 13 1,578,912 27,306 
McDowell...... Sicvdte ceses 7,592 5,820 sTI2 7,546 4500 9,7 
Mecklenburg......++.sss0+ 24,299 13,578 10,721 24,047 252 4,305,923 120,604 
BORG eids 05 ves cusiesiac 4,705 4,492 213 4,703 2 830,246 6,178 
Montgomery.........s..005 7,487 5,359 2,128 7,486 1 719,080 9, 
DOTG 1s Naas ass ineuld cas 12,040 9.021 - 8,019 12,002 88 950,560 12,845 
Nash....... el aaa elaia pte ates 11,077 6,856 4,721 11,072 5 1,317,850 18,410 
New Hanover...........0- 978 11,779 16,199 27,363 615 996,465 150 
Northampton.............. 14,749 6,239 8,510 14,742 t 2,377,100 83,118 
Onslow ......... eke aokwhes 7,569 5,173 2,396 4,559 10 115 12,711 
Orange....... Wile ws Greceiaie +b 17,507 11,087 6,420 17,497 10 : 
Pasquotank.....0...ecseses 8,131 4,180 8,951 8,102 29 1,118,414 21,702 
Perquimans.......... mackie 945 8,947 8,998 7,942 3 946,114 26,067 
BP OPHON 0 db eds incle swicersee.d 11,170 6,066 5,104 11,166 4 1,294,321 29,185 
ty APE tk LS i vu desicoes 7,276 8,862 8,414 17.268 8 1,949,187 25,482 
Pole 5 Is cies j 4,319 8.341 978 4,316 3 425,878 5,283 
Randolph.... 17,551 14.945 2,606 17,540 ii 2,322,805 81,245 
Richmond.... 12,882 6,284 6,598 12,827 55 1,426,905 ‘ 
Robeson...... oe 6,262 8,892 4,370 16,221 41 1,471,181 25,611 
Rockingham.... .. 15,708 9,493 6,215 15,689 19 2,330,465 41,598 
Owan ....... 16,810 11,503 5,307 16,769 41 2,396,306 f 
Rutherford.. 13,121 10,479 2,642 13,118 8 1,321,351 18,949 
Sampson.... 6,436 9,958 6,483 16,419 Ts 1,285,111 22,852 
Stanley..... 8,315 7,026 1,289 8,307 8 682,618 17,606 
Stokes ........ 11,208 8,600 2,608 11,206 2 1,045,122 14,218 
SOLey:. cs fasecedas 11,252 9,692 1,560 11,240 12 1,302,930 16,687 
Transylvania 8,536 8,227 809 3,535 1 875,978 683 
Tyrrell.... 4,173 2,871 1,302 4,166 7 405,036 10,214 
TON kateose 12,217 9,523 2,694 12,209 8 1,686,923 48,883 
Wake..... ror 35,617 19,426 16,184 35,387 230 6,129,676 50,867 
Warren......, 17,768 5,276 12,492 17,730 38 1,898,361 29,384 
Washington... 6,516 8,739 2,777 6,508 8 621,297 10,645 
Watauga......... PB: 5,287 5,061 226 5,286 1 482,489 11,382 
WV BYNG vic 'sicle cine i 18,144 10,004 8,140 18,059 85 2,737,752 89,168 
NVTEOR?. ceca eats 15,539 13,877 1,662 15,535 4 1,067,865 16,684 
PV TIBON Goo aeaice ces bi 12,258 4,185 5,073 12,209 49 1,478,116 89,807 
APBD cin's.0 vandee pigs ahi 10,697 9,253 1,444 10,695 2 803 13,176 
ROOT 5.50.0 vomits Suden en 5,909 5,601 808 5,909 oe 506 5,886 
Total for State........ 1,071,361 678,470 | 891,650 | 1,068,332 8,029 $130,378,622 $2,352,809 


Included in the census are 1,241 Indians, raised; 191,961 whites, and 205,032 colored 
The true value of property was $260,757,244, persons, ten years old and over, cannot write, 
The aggregate value of farm-products, includ- of whom 195,692 are males, and 201,801 are 
ing betterments and additions to stock, was females. Of those twenty-one years old and 
$57,845,940; 799,667 pounds of wool were over who cannot write, 27,557 are white males. 
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OBITUARIES, Amerroan. Jan. 1.—SweEet- 
SER, Onartes, a New York journalist; died 
in Florida, aged 29 years. He graduated 
at Amherst College in 1862, and from that 
time gave his attention to literary pursuits. 
He founded successively the Round Table, the 
Evening Mail, the Star, the Hvening Gazette, 
and the City. After the failure of the latter 
enterprise, he removed to Minnesota, and sub- 
sequently to Chicago, where he obtained a po- 
sition as literary editor of the Times, but, 
symptoms of consumption having developed 
themselves, he was compelled to seek a warmer 
climate in the vain hope of relief. " 

Jan. 8.—Lovett, Brevet Brigadier-General 
Onartes §., Colonel Fourteenth Infantry, U. 
S. A., a gallant soldier of the Mexican and late 
wars; died at Louisville, Ky., aged 58 years. 
He was born in Massachusetts in 1812, served 
through the Mexican War with distinction, 
and for his, bravery in the late war received 
three brevets. He was in command of the post 
at Nashville at the close of hostilities, and sub- 
sequently was assigned to the command of 
Fort Yuma, Cal., where he contracted the dis- 
ease which resulted in death. 

Jan. 5.—Maox, Dr. A. W., physician and 
journalist ; died in Chicago, Ill., aged 49 years. 
He was born in Moretown, Vt., in 1822, and 
early settled in Kalamazoo County, Mich.,where 
he received his medical education and entered 
upon the practice of his profession, At the 
expiration of thirteen years, he removed with 
his family to Kankakee, Ill. Here he com- 


menced his long career as a member of the. 


Legislature, with which he was connected for 
fourteen years. After the outbreak of the war, 
Dr. Mack, while still a member of the Senate, 
organized the Seventy-sixth Illinois Regiment, 
of which he became colonel, and with which 
he accompanied General Banks’s army to Red 
River. In 1865, upon returning from the war, 
he started the Chicago Republican, with CO. A. 
Dana as editor-in-chief. Upon Mr. Dana’s with- 
drawal, Dr. Mack assumed the editorial charge. 
Subsequently he retired from his editorial po- 
sition, and entered upon a remunerative law- 
practice. 

_ Jan, 6.—SmEap, Wester, M. D., a physi- 
cian, philanthropist, and author ; died in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., aged 70 years. He gave large 
sums to charitable institutions, including $37,- 
000 to the Widows’ Home in Cincinnati. He 
was the author of several valuable medical and 
other works. 

Jan. 9,—Harz, Natnan, a journalist, maga- 
zine writer, and college professor; died in Bos- 
ton, Mass. He was born in Boston, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1838, and thenceforth 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. He was 
for many years editor of the Boston Daily Ad- 


vertiser, and in 1843 added to this the editor- 
ship of the Boston Miscellany. Yinding his 
constitution severely taxed by this double du- 
ty, he was compelled to retire from active ser- 
vice, and only indulge in occasional writing. 
Upon the withdrawal of President Hickok from 
Union College, Schenectady, he took the chair 
of Rhetoric in that institution, and subsequent- 
ly was associated with his brother, Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, in conducting the Old and 
New Magazine. 

Jan. 10.—Ketty, James, a prominent citi- 
zen and politician of New York; died there, 
aged 58 years. He was born in that city, in 
1812, and with a limited education acquired a 
competence early in life as a baker. He en- 
tered political life as an Old-Line Whig, but on 
the dissolution of the party became identified 
with the Republican organization. . His first 


official position was that of alderman, to which 


he was elected in 1846, serving until 1852, and 
was President of the Board of Aldermen from 
1849 to 1851. During the ten years following 
he occupied many positions of mercantile and 
political trust, such as Commissioner of Emi- 
gration, presidential elector, chairman of the 
Whig and Republican Central Committees, 
President of the Stuyvesant Insurance Compa- 
ny, and Trustee of the Fire Department. In 
1858 he was appointed Receiver of Taxes, a 
position which he held four years, At the out- 
break of the war he coéperated with Govern- 
or Morgan in arming and forwarding regiments 
to the front. In 1863 he was appointed Post- 
master by President Lincoln, and was reap- 
pointed by President Johnson, thus serving two 
full terms. At the expiration of his term of 
office in 1869 he retired to private life, his ar- 
duous public services having impaired a con- 
stitution naturally robust. 

Jan. 11.—MoNamer, THropore, an eminent 
merchant of New York City, and one of the 
founders of the New York Jndependent ; died 
there, aged 58 years. He was a native of Con- 
necticut, but removed to New York, and early 
became identified with the mercantile as well 
as the moral and religious interests of that city. 
After a successful experience in trade he 
became a member of the firm of Bowen & 
McNamee, which firm subsequently built the 
first marble store on Broadway, and were the 
founders of the Jndependent. For several 
years he had been in charge of the credit de- 
partment of the firm of H. B. Claflin & Co., of 
which he was about to become a partner. He 
was actively engaged in the mission-work of 
the city, and for some years was superintend-. 
ent of the Sunday-school of the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, of which he wasa promi- ~ 
nent member. 

Jan, 14.—Fvutier, Perry, a politician; died 
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in Washington, D. C., aged 44 years. He was 
formerly engaged in Indian affairs in Kansas, 
and subsequently found fayor with President 
Johnson, who appointed him Collector of New 
Orleans. He proved an active agent in sup- 
porting the President, and in securing his ac- 
quittal at the impeachment trial. 

Jan. 15.—CoLweEtt, STEPHEN, an eminent 
merchant, political economist, and philanthro- 
pist, of Philadelphia; died in that city, aged 71 
years. He was a native of Virginia, and, on 
leaving college, entered the legal profession, 
but subsequently engaged in the iron _busi- 
ness. He wrote a number of pamphlets 
on political, financial, religious, and other 
subjects, and contributed frequently to the 
magazines and reviews. He accumulated a 
valuable library, which it is believed has 
been bequeathed to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with provision for the endowment of a 
Professorship of Social Science. Twenty years 
ago, he published, under an anonymous name, 
a valuable essay on ‘ Protection.” But his 
most famous literary work was: the ‘ New 
Themes for the Protestant Clergy,” printed in 
1851, and in answer to reviews of it he wrote 
‘Hints to a Layman,” and “ Charity and the 
Clergy,” in 1853. Hisphilanthropy was broad 
and generous. During the late war he was an 
active participator in the labors of the Sanitary 
Commission, to which he contributed largely ; 
and in 1862, in consequence of his thorough 
knowledge of all matters of taxation, revenue, 
and tariff, he was appointed one of the special 
commissioners on the organization of the In- 
ternal revenue system. 

Jan. 16.—Brssrns, Witttam B., M. D., an 
eminent and philanthropic physician of New 
York City; died there, aged 47 years. He was 
a native of New England, and graduated at 
Yale College, with honor. Having chosen the 
medical profession, he gave all his energies to 
his studies, and, in order to prepare himself 
more thoroughly for his profession, gave sev- 
eral years of faithful service to the Bellevue 
Hospital, the Nursery Hospital on Randall’s 
Island, and the Demilt Dispensary. He was a 
man of unswerving integrity, great simplicity 
and unselfishness of character, and of manifold 
and exhausting labors, without pecuniary re- 
ward, in medical societies, as Secretary of the 
Third Avenue Savings-Bank, and as the helper 
and counsellor of the poor. 

Jan. 17.—Patne, Byron, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin; died at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. He was an eminent jurist, and fa- 
mous for a decision conflicting with the Uni- 
ted States Government. 

Jan. 18.—Rionines, Peter (Peter Richings 
Puget), a humorous actor; died in Media, Penn., 
aged 74 years. He was born in London, May 
19, 1797, was the son of a vice-admiral of the 
British Navy, was intended for a clergyman, 
and received a university education; he was 
then successively a clerk in the India service, 
an officer in the British Army, and astudent for 


the bar, at Lincoln’s Inn; but, having theatri- 
cal tastes, he determined to gratify them, and 
came to this country, where he became con- 
nected with the Park Theatre company, and 
made himself a permanent place. Of late 
years he had been associated with his dangh- 
ter, Mrs. Caroline Richings Bernard, in Eng- 
lish opera. 

Jan. 19.—Burben, Henry, ah eminent in- 
ventor and iron manufacturer; died in Wood- 
side, Troy, N. Y., aged 80 years. He was born 
at Dunblane, in Scotland, in 1791. His father 
was a farmer, and it was when a youth en- 
gaged on the farm that the son gave evidence 
of inventive genius, by making with his own _ 
hands Jabor-saving machinery from the rough- 
est materials, and with but few tools and no 
models, His first marked success was in con- 
structing a threshing-machine.. He afterward 
engaged in erecting grist-mills and making 
various farm-implements. During this period 
he attended the school of William Hawley, an 
accomplished arithmetician; and afterward, 
having resolved to try his fortunes in America 
as a machinist and inventor, he went to Edin- 
burgh and entered upon a course of studies, 
embracing mathematics, engineering, and 
drawing. Arriving in this country in 1819, he 
devoted himself to the improvement of agri- 
cultural implements, His first effort was in 
making an improved plough, which took the 
first premium at three county fairs. In 1820 
he invented the first cultivator in the country. 
In 1825 he received a patent for his machine 
for making the wrought spike, and in 1835 for 
a machine for making horseshoes. In 1840 he 
invented a machine for making the hook- 
headed spike, an article which is used on 
every railroad in the United States. In the 
same year he patented a self-acting machine 
for reducing iron into blooms after puddling. 
In 1848 he patented an improvement in his 
horseshoe machinery. In 1849 he patented a 
self-acting machine for rolling iron into bars. 
In June, 1857, he devised a new machine for 
making horseshoes. This may be considered 
his greatest triumph in mechanics: it is self- 
acting, and produces from the iron bars sixty 
shoes per minute, He had obtained patents 
for this machine from every prominent gov- 
ernment in Europe. Mr. Burden’s suspension 
water-wheel is another of his inventions. In 
1833 he built a steamboat 300 feet long, with 
paddle-wheels 80 feet in diameter; from its 
shape it was called the “‘cigar-boat.” It was 
lost through the mismanagement of the pilot. 
In 1886 Mr. Burden warmly advocated the 
construction of a line of ocean-steamers, of 
18,000 tons burden. In 1845 ,when the steamer 
Great Britain was crippled by breaking one 
of her screw-blades, Mr. Burden went to Eng- 
land for the especial purpose of inducing her 
owners to adopt the side-wheel, but was un- 
successful. From that time to the period of 
his death, Mr. Burden was one of the most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, 
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and amassed a large fortune, from which he 
gave liberally to philanthropic purposes. 

Jan. 19.—Wricut, Epwin R. V., a Demo- 
cratic political leader, in New Jersey; died in 
Jersey City, N. J. He was born in Hoboken, 
N.J., January 2, 1812; received an academical 
education, became a printer, and in 1835 edited 
and published the Jersey Blue newspaper. He 
next studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1839; was elected to the State Senate in 
1843, and was a leading advocate of the present 
free-school system of New Jersey; from 1851 
to 1856 he was District Attorney for Hudson 
County, and for several years major-general 
of militia; was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor in 1859, but was defeated. In 1864 
he was elected to Congress, and served from 
March, 1865, to March, 1867. 

Jan. 20.—Myerrs, Captain and Brevet Major 
Morpecat, U.S, A.; died in Schenectady, N. Y., 
aged 96 years. He was born May 1,1776; was 
educated in New York City, and resided for sev- 
eral years in Richmond, Va., where he served 
in a military company under Colonel (after- 
ward Chief-Justice) Marshall. Subsequently 
he returned to New York, engaged in business 
there, served in an artillery company, was 
commissioned as a captain of infantry, and for 
two years studied military tactics under Mon- 
sieur De la Croix, who was a military authori- 
ty at that period. When war was threatened, 
he was active in raising volunteer companies, 


and in March, 1812, he was commissioned a- 


captain in the Thirteenth Infantry, and or- 
dered to report to Colonel Peter B. Schuyler, 
at Greenbush Barracks, near Albany, and with 
his regiment joined General Wilkinson’s army 
in the invasion of Canada. During the boister- 
ous weather which assailed General Wilkin- 
son’s expedition from Sackett’s Harbor in 
October, 1813, Captain Myers was very active 
in saving lives and property. At the battle 
of Chrysler’s Field, a bullet passed through 
his arm near the shoulder, while at the head 
of his men, in assailing the British behind a 
stone wall. <A portion of his epaulet being 
driven into the wound, rendered his recovery 
tedious and uncertain, and crippled his arm 
for life. During the war he performed labo- 
rious and gallant services under several com- 
manders in the Northern Department, and in 
1815 the disability produced by his wound 
caused him to-be disbanded and placed on 
the pension-roll for the half-pay of a captain. 
Thus ended his military career. He was the 
oldest as well as the last surviving officer of 
the old Thirteenth Regiment, of which the late 
Major-General Wool was senior captain. Major 
Myers represented New York City in the Le- 
gislature of the State for six years, served two 
terms as Mayor of Schenectady, and was a 
candidate for Congress when eighty-four years 
of age. He was present at the inauguration of 
Washington as President, and retained a vivid 
recollection of that event. He held high rank 
among the Masonie fraternity, having been a 
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member for a period of seventy-five years and 
held the offices of Grand-Master and Grand 
High-Priest, respectively, of the Grand Lodge 
and Grand Chapter of his State. 

Jan. 23.— Garrett, Tuomas, an eminent 
Quaker philanthropist and reformer; died at 
Wilmington, Del., aged 81 years. He was born 
in Upper Darby, Delaware County, Pa., August 
21, 1789, and learned of his father the trade 
of scythe and edge-tool maker. In 1820 he 
removed with his family to Wilmington, Del., 
and entered upon a prosperous career as an 
iron-merchant. His success attracting the at- 
tention of a wealthy rival house, an effort was 
made to crush him by reducing the prices of 
iron to cost; but Mr. Garrett, nothing daunted, 
employed another person to attend his store, 
put on his leather apron, and returned to his 
former trade, by which he supported himself 
until his competitor gave up the effort. He 
was widely known for his abolition senti- 
ments, When quite a young man his attention 
was directed to the subject of slavery, and he 
was strongly impressed with the idea that his 
work in life must be to help and defend those 
in bondage. He was repeatedly prosecuted 
for aiding fugitives in their efforts to escape 
to a region where their right to liberty was 
undisputed. After the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1850, he was convicted of this 
offence, and sentenced to pay a fine which 
amounted to nearly or quite all he possessed. 
Being lectured by tle judge, he informed that 
functionary that he had always helped a 
human being to liberty when he could, and 
would continue to do so. His firmness and 
courage won the admiration even of his ene- 
mies, and, regardless of persecution and an- 
noyance, he ceased not in his self-denying 
labors until the war came, and the work was 
taken off his hands. He lived to see the reali- 
zation of his hopes for universal freedom, and 
was beloved almost to adoration by the race 
he had served. 

Jan, 24.—LyMan, Davin, a prominent citizen 
of Middlesex County,Conn.,an earnest reformer, 
a skilful and accomplished agriculturist, a clear 
and vigorous writer, and an efficient promoter 
of railroad enterprises; died at his home in 
Middlefield, Conn., aged about 53 years. Hold- 
ing his reform views on slavery and temper- 
ance too strenuously ever to accept office, he 
was yet a man of great weight of character 
and influence among all parties. His farm was 
said to have been for some years in the highest 
condition of cultivation in the State, and he 
wrote much and ably for the agricultural pa- 
pers. Atthe time of his death he was president 
of the New Haven, Willimantic & Middletown 
Railroad, generally known as the Air-Line, 
which he had taken up and carried to comple-_ 
tion after several others had failed disastrously 
in their efforts. . 

Jan. 27.—Youne, Colonel G. J., a journal- 
ist; died in Columbus, O. He was member of 
the Ohio House of Representatives from Co- 
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zumbiana County, and editor of the Buckeye 
State. During the administration of the late 
Governor Tod, he held the office of military 
secretary. 

Jan. 29.—Exx10T, George T., M. D., an emi- 
nent physician and Professor of Obstetrics in 
Bellevue Hospital, New York; died at his resi- 
dence in that city. He graduated at the Phil- 
adelphia Medical School, and subsequently 
studied in Paris, London, and Dublin, where 
he attained great clinical skill under the cele- 
brated Dr. Shekelton. In 1857 he was chosen 
visiting physician of the Lying-in Hospital, in 
New York, and in 1861 was elected to fill the 
chair of Obstetrics and Clinical Midwifery in 
the Bellevue Hospital College. He was the 
author of a number of medical works, the 
chief of which, known as “ Elliot’s Obstetric 
Clinic,” was received by foreign medical crit- 
ics with great favor. 

Feb. 1.—Hitt, Rev. Atonzo, D.D., a Unita- 
rian clergyman, scholar, and antiquarian; died 
in Worcester, Mass. He was born in Harvard, 
Mass., June 80, 1800, and graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1822. Having studied divinity, 
he was ordained in 1827 as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Worcester, where he remained 
till his death, with a high reputation for schol- 
arship, and the esteem of all who knew him. 
He was one of the overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege, Secretary of the American Antiquarian 
Society, and a zealous friend of education. 

Feb. 1.—Unperruitt, Dr. R. T., a Quaker 
physician and eminent agriculturist; died at 
Croton Point, on the Hudson, aged about 70 
years. He received a good education, and at 
an early age began to practise medicine, which 
he abandoned some years later, to devote his 
entire attention to the culture of grapes and 
the manufacture of the wine which has since 
made his name celebrated in the United States. 
Being of an experimental turn of mind as well 
as a scientific and practical farmer, he soon 
succeeded in introducing features into his vine- 
yards that amazed his less progressive neigh- 
bors, who, thirty-five years ago, ridiculed the 
idea of making wine on the banks of the Hud- 
son. He was one of the original stockholders 
of the Elevated Railroad, and continued to 
take an active interest in it until his death. 

Feb. 3.—Taytor, Rev. Horace §&., mission- 
ary of the American Board to Madura; died 
there, aged 56 years. He was born at West 
Hartland, Conn., October 31, 1814; received 
his collegiate and theological education at 
Western Reserve College, Ohio; was ordained 
at Milan, April 17, 1844; and the following 
May sailed with his wife for the Madura mis- 
sion. He was first stationed at Tirupuranum, 
but in May, 1850, removed thirty miles south 
to Mandapasalai, at which station he remained 
until his death. After a period of twenty 
years of severe service, his failing health com- 
pelled him to visit the United States, but, as 
soon as practicable, he returned to his field of 
labor. Mr. Taylor was an earnest, zealous, and 
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faithful laborer, and accomplished a great 
work during the twenty-five years of his mis- 
sionary life. 

Feb, 5—Mantey, Rev. Ira, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman and home missionary; died 
at Keene, Essex County, N. Y., aged 91 years. 
He was a graduate of Middlebury College; 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, and left 
a fine practice to enter the ministry. He was 
a home missionary for sixty years, and a pio- 
neer in all good enterprises. The last twenty- 
two years of his life were mostly passed in 
Wisconsin. 

Feb. 6.—Hrester, Isao ErrMaxer, a promi- 
nent Democratic politician of Pennsylvania ; 
died at Lancaster, Pa., aged about 50 years. He 
graduated with high honors from Yale College 
in 1842; studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in Lancaster in 1844; was deputy Attorney- 
General for Lancaster County in 1848, and was 
a member of Congress from 1853 to 1855. He 
was a candidate for election in the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, but was defeated, and resumed the 
practice of his profession. 

Feb. 7.—Sreinway, EnetenArp Hrrricg, 
the founder and head of the great piano man- 
ufacturing firm of “Steinway & Sons,” in 
New York City, died there, aged 74 years. He 
was bornin the duchy of Brunswick, Germany, 
on the 15th of February, 1797. <A talent for 
music induced him, in early boyhood, to make 
his own musical instruments, the cythera and 
guitar, on which he played with taste. He 
learned cabinet-making, worked in an organ- 
factory, thoroughly studied the art of piano- 
making, and then founded an independent 
business. In 1849, he sent his second son, 
Charles, to New York, to investigate the pros- 
pects which the New World offered to the 
piano-trade. His report was so favorable that, 
early in 1850, Heinrich Steinway and his family, 
with one exception, set sail for America, and 
settled in New York. In the spring of 1853, 
the father and his four sons commenced busi- 
ness for themselves in Varick Street, where 
they rented a rear building, manufacturing 
about one piano a week. At the expiration 
of a year, the firm found the building too 
small for their increasing business, which was 
transferred to a larger building in Walker 
Street. The success which accompanied them 
in their manufacture of pianos may be dated 
from the year 1855, when they exhibited at 
the New York Industrial Exhibition of the 
American Institute, held in the Crystal Palace, 
a piano that was constructed after a new sys- 
tem, and was awarded a gold medal. The 
business of the firm continued to increase with 
such rapidity that, in 1858, they were com- 
pelled to purchase a large plot of ground, on 
which a factory was erected in 1859, and 
occupied in 1860. In 1863 it was found neces- 
sary to add a southern wing, by which the 
building was extended to its present propor- 
tions. Mr. Steinway retired some years since, 
leaving the business in the hands of his sons. 
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Feb. 11.—Baatout, Signor Antonto, an emi- 
nent singer and teacher of music; died in New 
York City, aged 76 years. He was born at 
Bologna, Italy, in 1795, and. began the study 
of music at a very early age. Alter a prepara- 
tory course in several schools, he entered the 
Conservatory of Music at Naples, where he 
remained seven years, under the instruction of 
the celebrated Zingarelli.. He graduated, in 
the same class with Bellini, Mercadante, Conti, 
and the two Rossi. In 1832 Bagioli accom- 
panied, as musical. director, the Montrésor 
Troupe, the first Italian opera troupe which 
ever appeared in this country. Its perform- 
ances at the Old Richmond Hill Theatre, in 
Varick Street, and subsequently at the National 
Theatre at the corner of Leonard and Church 
Streets, were under his sole direction, and were 
exceedingly popular during an entire season. 
The following year the troupe went to Havana, 
but Bagioli preferred to remain in New York, 
where he at once began the profession of music- 
teaching, and attained a success probably un- 
surpassed by any professor in this country. 
Many well-known public singers have been his 
pupils. He was largely instrumental in mak- 
ing Italian music popular here, and was always 
regarded as a thorough master of the art him- 
self. In private life he was held in high esteem 
by all who knew him. 

Feb. 12.—Connit, Rosert W., D. D., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman; died at his residence in 
Oswego, N. Y., aged 75 years. He was a na- 
tive of New Jersey, and graduated at Prince- 
ton Oollege in 1814, In 1816 he was chosen 
tutor of that college, was licensed to preach in 
1818, and, after a pastorate of nine years in 
Orange, was called, in 1831, to the church 
in Oswego, where he remained pastor until 
his. death. He received the degree of Doc- 
tor i Divinity from Hamilton College, in 
1847. 

Feb. 12.—Taytor, Wiiu1am B.; died in New 
York City, aged 71 years. He had been con- 
nected with the Post-Office Department for 
nearly fifty years. He was born at Trenton, 
N. J., in 1800, where, as a boy, he was em- 
ployed in the post-office. Removing to New 
York in 1822, he obtained, soon after, a place 
in the post-office, became chief clerk in 1825, 
and in 1861 was appointed Postmaster, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Gen- 
eral Dix, and remained in office till 1862, after 
which, except at intervals, he held the office 
of Assistant-Postmaster. 

Feb. 14.—Cutcxertne, Colonel and Brevet 
Brigadier-General THomas E., Massachusetts 
Volunteers; died in Boston, aged 47 years, 
He succeeded his father, the late Jonas Chick- 
ering, as head of the piano-manufacturing 
firm, of which he became a member when but 
twenty-one years of age. For many years be- 
fore the war he was personally interested in 
the State militia, and in 1862 he left Boston in 
command of the Forty-first Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. The regiment was sent to New Or- 
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leans in December of that year, and performed 

efficient service in the field. In April, 1863, 

Colonel Chickering was appointed Military 

Governor of Opelousas. In an official letter, 

dated New Orleans, July 29, 1863, General N, 
P. Banks described him as among the most 

faithful and efficient officers of the army, al- 

ways prompt, fearless, strong, and ready for 

duty. For his services during the war he was 

brevetted a brigadier-general. General Chick- 

ering had held many offices of trust in various 

organizations, having been president of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, a member of the 

board of trustees of the Massachusetts Chari-— 
table Mechanics’ Association, and connected 
with several Masonic bodies. 

Feb. 16.—Cremm, Mrs. Marra, aunt and 
mother-in-law of Edgar A. Poe; died in Bal- 
timore, Md., in the 81st year of her age. She 
was born in Baltimore, and was the daughter 
of David Poe, Quartermaster-General of the 
old Maryland line during the Revolution, and 
the intimate friend of Washington, Lafayette, 
and other leading men of the time. Her 
daughter, Virginia Clemm, was married to 
her cousin Edgar A. Poe, but did not long 
survive. She was the “Lost Lenore” of his 
extraordinary poem. Mrs. Clemm was a de- 
voted mother to her adopted ‘son, and, in his 
sonnet “*To My Mother,” he testifies to her 
unselfish regard, calling her his “more than 
mother.” She was a woman of rare loveliness 
of character, and, although dependent the lat- 
ter portion of her life, was blessed with warm 
and faithful friends. 

Feb. 16.—Locxe, Riomarp ApaAms, author 
and journalist; died on Staten Island, aged 
71 years. He was a native of New York, and 
followed the profession of journalism from an 
early date. In 1835 he created a great stir in 
the American scientific world by the publica- 
tion of what purported to be the discoveries 
of Sir John Herschel (the younger), at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The article, as originally 
printed, appeared under the following title: 
‘Great Astronomical Discoveries Lately Made 
by Sir John Herschel, LL. D., F. R. §., at the 
Cape of Good Hope;” and stated that this 
astronomér, by means of a vast telescope con- 
structed on an entirely new principle, and 
placed upon an elevated point in South Africa, 
had made the most extraordinary discoveries 
in every planet in the solar system, but espe- 
cially had penetrated all the mysteries of the 
moon.’ Every detail of the information was 
accounted for with mathematical accuracy 
and scientific ingenuity, and scholars who had 
devoted their lives to the study of astronomy 
could see no just ground for doubting the truth 
of the’ pretended discoveries. The ‘ Moon 
Hoax,” as it was termed, was his most suc- 
cessful literary effort, though a subsequent - 
article, entitled “‘Thé Lost Manuscript of Mungo 
Park,” was widely read and believed. Some 
years ago Mr. Locke’s health declined some- 
what, and, being incapacitated for journalistic 
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efforts, he accepted an easy position in the 
New York Custom-House. 

Feb. 17.—Causry, Hon. P. F., ex-Governor 
of Delaware; died at his residence in Milford, 
aged 70 years. He was in the mercantile 
trade ; and was elected Governor by the “‘ Na- 
tive American” or ** Know-nothing’’ party in 
1854, and served four years. 

Feb. 19.—Turner, .Perer, commodore U. 
S. N.; died at Philadelphia, He was born in 
Rhode Island, commissioned as midshipman 
U. S. Navy, March 24, 1823, lieutenant in 
1832, commander in 1861, and commodore in 
1862. He was commandant of the U.S. Naval 
Asylum, at Philadelphia, from 1863 to 1868, 
and had afterward been on the retired list. 

Feb. 21.—Etzzy, Arnoxp, a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Confederate army; died in Balti- 
timore, Md. He was born in Maryland, in 
1816; graduated from West Point in 1837; 
served with distinction in the Florida, Mexican, 
and Seminole Wars; was commissioned cap- 
tain in the U. S. Army in 1849, and was mostly 
on frontier duty till 1861, when he resigned to 
join in the rebellion, and was commissioned 
brigadier-general. 

Feb. 21.—Gisss, WittraM C., a Rhode Island 
statesman, Governor of the State from 1821 
to 1824; died at Newport, R. I., aged 85 years. 
He was a brother-in-law of the eminent Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, D. D. Though a life- 
long Democrat, he was stanchly loyal during 
the late civil war, and sent two or three of his 
sons into the army. 

Feb. 23.—Crarin, Hon. Lez, a prominent 
citizen and philanthropist, of Boston, father 
of the late Governor of Massachusetts; died 
there, in the 80th year of his age. He was one 
of the oldest shoe-manufacturers in the State, 
and was remarkable for his enterprise, benevo- 
lence, and integrity. His gifts were munifi- 
cent and wisely distributed. He was espe- 
cially a patron of education, and had aided 
in endowing Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., Wilbraham Academy, and the 
Boston Theological Seminary.. His death was 
the result of accident; some broken glass 
penetrated his hand, causing inflammation of 
the nerves and bone, and the subsequent am- 
putation of a finger, added to the prostration 
from previous suffering, reduced his strength 
beyond the rallying-point. 

Feb. 23.—Monror, Joun T., a prominent 
citizen, and former Mayor of New Orleans; 
died in Savannah, Ga. He was a native of 
Virginia, but spent the greater part of his early 
life in the West, where he engaged in several 
trading expeditions to Santa Fé and the city 
of Mexico. Having wearied of his adventurous 
life, he went to New Orleans and engaged as 
a common laborer on the levee, and soon by 
his industry formed a partnership with his 
employer in the business of stevedoring. In 
1858 he was chosen President of the Board of 
Aldermen, and in 1860 was elected mayor. 
In May, 1862, soon after the Federal authorities 
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had taken possession of the city, he was im- 
prisoned by General Butler, for disobeying a 
military order, and was not liberated until the 
expiration of nearly two years, In 1866 he 
was again elected to the mayoralty, which 
position he held until displaced by order of 
General Sheridan, in 1867. After his retirement 
from pane life, Mr. Monroe at once became 
actively reéngaged in stevedoring in New Or- 
leans, but, business in his line falling off in 1868, 
he remoyed to Savannah, Ga., where, until 
his death, he was engaged in the pursuit of his 
favorite calling. Mr, Monroe was a self-made 
man, and, although not a scholar, was singu- 
larly gifted in many respects, and his kindly 
nature rendered him popular. 

Feb, 24.—Macrouper, General Jonn Banx- 
HEAD, an officer of the Confederate army; died 
in Galveston, Tex., aged 61 years. He was 
born in Virginia; and graduated from West 
Point in 1830; was assigned to the artillery 
service, and gained some honor in the Mexican 
War. Upon the outbreak of the late war, 
holding the rank of captain ‘and brevet lieu- 
tenant-colonel, he went over to the Confed- 
erate army. He held command at Yorktown, 
where he was forced to retreat by Generals 
Hooker and Kearney, and subsequently ap- 
peared only at intervals during the war, serv- 
ing mostly in the Trans-Mississippi Army. A 
short time previous to his death he settled in 
Galveston. 

Feb, 25.—Morton, Arvin C.,: an able and 
eminent civil engineer; died in New York, 
aged 61 years. He had located and surveyed 
the routes for the New York and Erie, the 
Grand Trunk, Great Western, Nova Scotia, 
Sacramento Valley, and other important rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada. 

Feb. 26.—Hawtnorne, Mrs. Sopnta, widow 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the well-known nov- 
elist; died in Kensal Green, London, aged 
60 years, She was a native of Salem, Mass., 
where her father was a physician of respecta- 
bility and worth, who, in the latter part of his 
life, took up his residence, with his family, in 
Boston. She was a woman of rare accom- 
plishments, remarkable for her skill as an ar- 
tist, and her ability as a writer, as well as for 
the refinement and beauty of her character. 
After the death of Mr. Hawthorne, she de- 
voted herself to the preparation of his ‘‘ Note 
Books” for the press, and during the last year 
had resided chiefly in London, where she had 
a numerous circle of friends. 

March 18.—Btonanan, McKean, paymas- 
ter; U. 8. N.; died in Charlestown, Mass., 
aged 71 years. He was born in. Wheatland, 
Pa., and entered the navy, August 21, 1826. 
In 1862 he was placed on the retired list, 
having served for a period of thirty-nine years. 
He was an uncle of McKean: Buchanan, the 
actor. 

March 18.—Nisset, Everntus, a_ political 
leader in Georgia; died at Macon, Ga., aged 
68 years. He was for some years Judge of the 
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Supreme Court of Georgia, and from 1839 to 
1841 a member of Congress from that State. 
He took an active part in the war, and was a 
member of the first permanent Confederate 
Congress. 

March 19.—Lewis, Etuis, a Pennsylvania 
jurist; died in Philadelphia. He was born in 
Lewisburg, Pa., May 16, 1798, commenced life 
as a printer, studied law, was admitted to the 
bar in 1822, was District Attorney for Dauphin 
County in 1824, member of the Legislature in 
1832, Attorney-General, 1833, President Judge 
Eighth Judicial District, 1833, President Judge 
Second Judicial District, 1843, Judge of the 
Supreme Oourt, 1851, Chief Justice of Penn- 
sylvania, 1854~’57, and commissioned to revise 
the Civil Code in 1858. Of late years he 
had resided in Philadelphia. 

March 24.—E.tiery, Commodore Frank, U. 
S. N.; died at Castleton, Vt. He was a native 
of Rhode Island, from which State he was ap- 
pointed, and received his commission in 1812. 
He was made lieutenant in 1820; commanded 
the Oyane in the Brazil Squadron, 1827; on 
duty at the rendezvous at Boston and New 
York from 1829 to 1837; commanded the En- 
terprise in 1840; was retired September 12, 
1855, and was commissioned commodore on 
the retired list in 1862, 

March 25.—Vanperport, Judge Isaao V., 
a prominent Democratic politician of Buffalo; 
died there, aged 57 years. He was born in 
Kinderhook, Columbia County, in 1814, where 
he was educated and lived until he took up his 
residence in Erie County in 1835. He was elect- 
ed State Treasurer in 1857, and discharged the 
responsible duties of that office during the 
years 1858 and 1859 with entire acceptability. 
At the time of his death he was Judge of the 
Police Court of Buffalo. Judge Vanderpoel 
was a man of more than ordinary mark. For 
several years he was one of the most prominent 
Democratic politicians of the State. 

March 26.—Sawyer, Rev. Bensamiy, D. D., 
a venerable Congregational clergyman; died 
in Salisbury, Mass., aged 89 years. He was 
pastor of the church in Amesbury from 1816 
to 1835. 

March 27.—Reprietp, Captain Grorer Da- 
vis, alawyer and volunteer officer of Minnesota; 
died-in St. Anthony, aged 38 years. He was 
a native of Syracuse, N. Y., where he resided 
during his youth and early manhood. Symp- 
toms of consumption having made their ap- 
pearance, he went West and settled in St. 
Anthony, where he practised law. During 
the frontier warfare with the Indians, young 
Redfield bore a conspicuous part. He was 
engaged in a number of severe contests with 
these enemies, and performed his part well 
and honorably. He received a severe wound 
in one of these encounters, from the effects of 
which he never fully recovered. 

March 28.—Grirrin, Colonel Wirttam H., 
a civil engineer ; died in Houston, Texas, aged 
55 years. He was born in Edgefield, 8. ©C., 
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March, 1816; graduated at West Point in 
1835 ; resigned his commission in 1837; served 
as civil engineer in the South for a period of 
twenty-five years; was a colonel in the Con- 
federate army during the war, and after the 
surrender was again a civil engineer. 

March —.—OonyneuaM, Judge Joun N., an 
eminent jurist; died, by accident, on a Missis- 
sippi railroad. He was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1798, graduated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1816, and, after his admission to 
the bar, removed to Wilkesbarre, where he 
continued to reside, and was for more than 
thirty years judge in that district. He was 
known as a man of strict integrity, and for 
many years occupied a leading position in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in that State. 

April 4.—Taytor, Rev. Epwarp T., the 
seaman’s preacher, known as “ Father Taylor; ” 
died at Boston, Mass., aged 77 years. He had 
been a Bethel missionary for a period of forty 
years, and was greatly beloved by the whole 
community, while his genial wit and eccen- 
tricities made him a special favorite with the 
sailors. 

April 6.—Pratt, Colonel Zapvock, formerly 
member of Congress from Greene County, 
N. Y.; died at Bergen, N. J., aged 80 years. 
He was born in Stephentown, Rensselaer 
County, N. Y., October 30, 1790. He com- 
menced his business life without means, but 
by industry gained a large fortune, mostly 
in the tanning business. In 1823 he was 
chosen colonel of militia; in 1830, State Sena- 
tor; in 1836, a presidential elector. In 1836 
and 1842 he was elected to Congress, where he 
was known for his efforts in behalf of the re- 
duction of postage, and his plans for the new 
Post-Office buildings. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics owes its origin to him. In 1852 he was 
again a presidential elector. He established a 
newspaper and a bank at Prattsville, was a 
delegate to the “ Baltimore Convention” of 
1852, and to various other Democratic con- 
ventions, and the president of many societies 
and institutions. 

April 8.—Instez, Rev. E. B., a Presbyterian 
clergyman and missionary to China; died in 
New Orleans, La., aged 48 years. He had de- 
voted nearly fourteen years to missionary la- 
bor among the Chinese, and his death was the 
result of the privations and exposures to which 
he was subjected during the last few years of 
his service in that field. 

April 8.—Moors, Rev. Humrnrey, D. D., a 
Congregational clergyman; died in Milford, 
N. H., aged 92 years. He was a native of 
Princeton, Mass., and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1799. In 1802 he was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Mil- 
ford, where he preached for a period of thirty 
years. He was a man of more than ordinary — 
ability, and his influence extended widely 
throughout the southern portion of New 
Hampshire. 

April 9.—Howarp, SanrorpD, a noted agri- 
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culturist; died in Michigan. He had made the 
subject of farm-stock and stock-breeding a 
specialty, and twice had visited Scotland for 
the purpose of selecting and purchasing Ayr- 
shire stock for parties in Massachusetts previ- 
ous to his remoyal to Michigan. He had been 
the associate editor and conductor of the agri- 
cultural department of the Boston Cultivator 
from January 17, 1852, till May, 1864, At the 
time of his death he was acting secretary of 
the Michigan Board of Agriculture. 

April 12.—Onauncey, Commodore Jonny 
S., U. S. N., died in Brooklyn, L. I. He was 
born in New York,.from which State he re- 
ceived his appointment, entering the service 
January 1, 1812; commissioned lieutenant 
in 1825; commander, in 1841; captain, Sep- 
tember 14,.1857; and commodore, July 16, 
1862, with which latter rank he was retired. 
He was attached to the frigate Delaware, 
Mediterranean Squadron, in 1829, and again in 
1837, serving meanwhile on the frigate United 
States, to which he was ordered in 1834, He 
was on ordnarce duty in 1840-'43, and again 
in 1847-’50; commanded the Vandalia, Home 
Squadron, 1845, and the steam sloop Susque- 
hanna 1861, during the greater part of the 
war which followed immediately after he was 
on special duty. During his nearly sixty years 
of service, Commodore Chauncey was some 
eighteen years at sea, ten years on shore-duty, 
and over thirty-one years unemployed. 

April 12.—Russett, ARCHIBALD, a promi- 
nent-citizen and philanthropist of New York 
Oity; died there, aged 60 years. He was the 
founder of the Five Points Mission, and Vice- 
President of the Historical Society, and of the 
Half-Orphan Asylum. 

April. 16.—Dumont, Esenezer, brigadier- 
general U.S. Volunteers ; died in Indianapolis, 
Ind., aged 56 years. He was the son of John Du- 
mont, a prominent. and influential lawyer and 
politician of that State, and was born in Ve- 
vay, Switzerland County, Ind.; November 23, 
1814. Upon the outbreak of the war, he 
tendered his services to the Governor for its 
suppression, and was appointed colonel of the 
Seventh Regiment of Indiana Volunteers. At 
the head of this regiment he served with dis- 
tinction during the three-months campaign of 
1861 in West Virginia, being prominently en- 
gaged in the surprise of Philippi, the skirmish- 
es at Laurel Hill, and the battle of Carrick’s 
Ford. After the campaign he reorganized the 
regiment for three years, and, at the head of it, 
returned to West Virginia, and while there 
participated in the battle of Greenbrier, under 
General Reynolds. Soon after this engage- 
ment he was appointed a brigadier-general by 
the President, and ordered to Louisville. He 

assed the winter of 1861-62. at Bardstown, 
acon Creek, and other points between Louis- 
ville and Nashyille. He was subsequently 
placed in command of Nashville, Tenn., where 
his spirit and earnestness secured the flag more 
kindly treatment from its enemies than it 
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would otherwise have received. It was whilo 
here that he organized and led his celebrated 
pursuit of John Morgan, whom he wellnigh 
captured at Lebanon. His health, however, 
finally disqualifying him for the field, he ac- 
cepted the nomination for Congress on the 
part of the Union or Republican party, in 1862, 
and was in due time elected a member. He 
was reélected in 1864, A short time previous 
to his death General Dumont was appointed 
Governor of Idaho. 

April 17.—MarsuHatt, Tomas ALEXANDER, 
LL. D., Judge of the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky; died at Louisville, aged 77 years. His 
father, Humphrey Marshall, was a United States 
Senator, and his mother was a daughter of 
Colonel Thomas Marshall of Virginia, and a 
sister of Chief-Justice Marshall. He was born 
in Woodford County, Ky., January 15, 1794. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1815; studied 
law at home, and in 1817 began the practice 
of his profession in Frankfort. Family con- 
siderations induced him to move to Paris, Ky., 
in 1819, where he closely pursued his practice 
until his election to Congress in 1831. He 
served for two congressional terms, and was 
then (March 18, 1835) commissioned a Judge 
of the Court of Appeals. He retired to private 
life in August, 1856. In 1836 he removed 
to Lexington, and was soon after appointed a 
professor in the Jaw-school of Transylvania 
University, and held that position until 1849 
or 1850. In 1857 he removed to Frankfort, 
and in 1859 to Louisville. In 1866 he was ap- 
pointed to complete the unexpired term of 
Judge Sampson, and he served as Chief Justice 
for six months—thus making twenty-twc 
years of service on the bench of the Court ot 
Appeals—seven years as Chief Justice. In 
1866 Yale College conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

April 20.—Pxiartt, Hon. Zernantau, United . 
States Circuit Judge of the Second Circuit, 8. 
C.; died at Aiken, 8. C., aged 75 years. His 
grandfather was one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and his father one 
of the Supreme Court Judges of the State, and 
the originator of the great Erie Canal. Judge 
Platt inherited the strong elements of charac- 
ter which distingnished his ancestors, and 
through life was fearless in the performance 
of his convictions of duty. As a lawyer, he 
was employed by the General Government in 
settling the complicated claims of the United 
States on the Pacific coast. He served with 
distinction as Attorney-General of the State 
of Michigan, and in all the relations of life 
appears to have won that credit which at- 
taches to high integrity in the discharge of 
official duty. At the close of the late war he 
removed his residence to South Carolina, and 
in 1868 was elected by the General Assembly 
to the position which he held at the time of 
his death. 

April —.—Dasyey, Cuartes W., United 
States consul at Fayal; died there, aged about 
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55 years. Mr. Dabney had been for many 
years consul at Fayal, and had won the affec- 
tions of the poor islanders as it is the fortune 
of but few men to do, by his earnest and un- 
selfish solicitude for their welfare. In the ter- 
rible famines which had visited the island he 
had been a sort of special providence to them, 
furnishing them with feed, aiding them to re- 
plant their fields, advising and suggesting the 
culture of mew and more varied crops, en- 


couraging the despondent and restraining the 


over-sanguine. During the whole of his resi- 
dence there he had acted the part of a wise 
and judicious father to the people, and, wher- 
ever he went, their blessings and gratitude 
were constantly manifested for his disinter- 
ested friendship toward them. 

April —.—Hezrtie, WitttAM, a centenarian, 
died near Salisbury, N. ©., aged 101 years, He 
was a German by birth, and had taken part 
against. Napoleon Bonaparte in the battles of 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram. 

April —.—Srenorr, E. M., a Western jour- 
nalist; died in Cincinnati. He had been em- 
ployed twenty years upon the Cincinnati 
Times. © 

May 6.—Braee, Major Henry M., VU. S. 
Volunteers, died in Brooklyn, L. L., aged 27 
years. He entered the service in 1861 as 
lieutenant in the Thirteenth Regiment of New 
York militia, then serving in Virginia, In Sep- 
tember, 1862, he was commissioned a lieuten- 
ant in the One Hundred and Thirty-ninth 
Regiment of New York Volunteers, was ap- 
pointed a captain and aide-de-camp by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in August, 1863; and in March; 
1865, received the brevet of major, for “ gal- 
lantry and meritorious conduct” during the 
war. From August, 1862, until the close of 
the war he served upon the staff of Major- 
General Gillmore as aide-de-camp, taking part 
in the campaign in Central Kentucky during 
the autumn, winter, and spring of 1862-63; 
in the operations against Charleston in 1863, 
comprising the assault of Morris Island, the 
reduction of Fort Sumter, and the siege and 
capture of Fort Wagner; and in 1864 in the 
battle of Drury’s Bluff, and ‘all the numerous 
engagements of the Tenth Corps in the vicinity 
of Bermuda Hundred and Petersburg. In the 
winter and spring of 1865 he ‘again served 
upon the coast of South Carolina, was present 
at the reoccupation of Charleston by the Union 
forces, and with his own hands replaced our 
flag upon the ramparts of Fort Sumter. Upon 
the reorganization of the regular army in 1866, 
he was appointed a lieutenant in the Second 
Regiment of Infantry, and in November of 
that year was, at his own request, transferred 
to the Third Regiment of Cavalry, serving with 
it in several campaigns against the Indians for 
a period of over three years, until forced to 
retire from the service by impaired health. 

May 10.—Roegrrs, Colonel Henry ©., U. 
S. Volunteers; died in Brownsdale, Minn., 
aged 87 years. He was a native of Vermont, 
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removed to Minnesota in 1858, and in 1860 
was elected to the Legislature of that State, 
where he established a character for integrity 
and independence which soon gave him a con- 
trolling influence in connection with his party. 
In 1862 he was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the Eighth Minnesota Volunteers, 
with which he served until the end of the war. 
In 1865 he-was elected Secretary of State, and 
reélected in 1867. In 1868 he was appointed 
pero agent, which office he continued: to 

old until his death. A severe wound received 
et the battle of Murfreesboro had its influence 
in shortening his life. 

_ May 12.—Hamitron, Wiriiam, Actuary of 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia; died in that 
city, aged 80 years. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, in February, 1791. He became a 
member of the Institute in its infancy and was 
connected with it for a period of forty years, 
conducting its extensive correspondence, visit- 
ing other cities on scientific matters, getting 
up exhibitions, and in every way identifying 
himself with the interests of the institution 
not only, but the interests of science in general. 

May 13.—Fenton, Colonel W. M., U. 8. 

Volunteers; died at Flint, Mich. He had been 
Lieutenant-Governor of that State, and colo- 
nel of the Eighth Michigan Regiment during 
the late war. 
- May 13.—Gtyny, James, commodore U.S. 
N.; died at New Haven, Conn. He was a 
native of Pennsylvania; appointed from Vir- 
ginia, March 4, 1815, and was fifty-two years 
in the service. 

May 13.—Gretner, Jonny, ex-Governor of 
New Mexico, a politician and journalist of 
Ohio; died at Toledo, aged 60 years. He was 
a native of Philadelphia, removed to Ohio in 
early manhood, and for eight years held the 
office of State Librarian, from which position 
he entered: journalism as editor of the Ohio 
State Journal, He was an earnest, enthusias- 
tic Whig, and in the Harrison campaign came 
into almost national celebrity through his cam- 
paign songs, known as *‘ Old Zip Coon,” “ Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too,” “* The Wagoner Boy,” 
etc. In those days political songs carried with 
them a vast amount of power, taking men’s 
opinions. by storm, and Mr. Greiner’s ‘compo- 
sitions were the most perfect of their kind. 
In 1849 he received from President Taylor the 
appointment of Indian Agent, and subsequent- 
ly became Governor of New Mexico. In 1868 
he settled in Zanesville, Ohio, as editor of the 
Zanesville City Times, and has ‘been widely 
known at editorial conventions, pioneer meet- 
ings, Odd-Fellows’ gatherings, etc., of which 
he was the life and spirit. 

May 25.—Burerr, Brigadier-General Lovis. 
N. Y. 8. N. G.; died in New York. He was 
born at Kaiserslautern, in the Palatinate, in - 
1823, and emigrated to New York in 1847, 
where he established himself as an architect. 
In 1854 he organized the Engineer Corps of 
the Fifth Regiment, and was electcd ‘captain. 


a 
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He commanded the Fifth Regiment in a short 
campaign from April 7 to July 7, 1861, and on 
the invasion of Pennsylvania, in 1863, again 
accompanied his regiment to the field. He 


was appointed general of the Second Brigade, 


First Division, N. Y. 8. N. G., December 19, 
1865, and was twice elected President. of the 
Liederxrsis Society. 

May 27.—Coxynen:™, Joun_ B., captain 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, U.S. A., late <ele- 
nel U.S. Volunteers; died at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
aged 44. years. He was born in 1827; gradu- 
ated with high honor at Yale College, and 
subsequently practised law in Wilkesbarre and 
St. Louis, where he was considered legal‘ an- 
thority. At the first call for troops in 1861, 
he volunteered in the three-months service, 
and on his return joined the Fifty-second 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, of which he was ap- 

ointed major on the 5th of November, 1861. 

oving forward with the Army of the Poto- 
mac up the Peninsula, under McClellan, he 
participated in the campaign of 1862 of that 
army. In the winter of 1863 he was sent 
with his regiment to Port Royal, 8. C., and 
was present at the naval attack on Fort Sum- 
ter in April, 1863, and participated in the sub- 
sequent assault and siege operations against 
Fort Wagner. _ Upon the reduction of that 
fort, Major Conyngham was placed in com- 
mand of the defences of Morris Island. He 
was detailed by General Terry to make a night 
reconnoissance of Sumter, and was subsequent- 
ly engaged in the night assault on Fort John- 
son, across Charleston harbor. In this assault 
he was captured and detained as prisoner for 
several months at Macon, Charleston jail, and 
at other points. While a prisoner at Charles- 
ton, he was one of the number selected as 
hostages to be shot in case of a bombardment 
of the city by our forces. In November, 1863, 
he was promoted to the lieutenant-colonelcy, 
and in March, 1865, to the colonelcy of his regi- 
ment. In March, 1867, Colonel Conyngham was 
appointed captain in the Thirty-eighth Infantry, 
U.S. A., and transferred to the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, November, 1869. In 1871 he was 
brevetted major and lieutenant-colonel for gal- 
lant service in the field. During his term of 
service in the regular army he was most of the 
time on the Indian frontier, partly in Kansas, 
and latterly at Fort Clark, Texas. It was during 
this service that his health became very much 
impaired, and efforts to restore his shattered 
constitution proved unavailing. 

May 31.—Monreomery, Brigadier-General 
Wx. Reaping, U.8.Volunteers; died at Bristol, 
Pa., aged 70 years. He was born in Monmouth 
County, N. J., July 10, 1801, and was the 
son of James Montgomery, a Revolutionary 
patriot. At the age of twenty, young Mont- 
gomery became a cadet at the U. 8. Military 
Academy, from which he was graduated July 
1, 1825, and promoted in the army brevet sec- 
ond-lieutenant in the Third Infantry, in which 
regiment he served, chiefly on the Western 
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frontier, till July 7, 1888, when, becoming a 
captain in the newly-organized Eighth Infan- 
try, he was transferred to the Canada border 
for the suppression there of the disturbances 
of 1838-'40, Subsequently he participated in 
the Florida hostilities of 1840-42, and in 1845 
accompanied General Taylor’s ‘Army of Oc- 
cupation”? to the Rio Grande. In the war 
with Mexico, which soon followed, he took an 
active part, being engaged at Palo Alto, Resaca 
de ja Palma, Cerro Gordo, San Antonio, Chu- 
rubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, and the 
city of Mexico. He was brevetted major for 
his ‘gallant conduct at Palo Alto and Resaca 
de Ja Palma,” in which latter battle he was 
wounded; and _ lieutenant-colonel for “ gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct in the battle of 
Molino del Rey,” where he was again wound- 
ed while assaulting the enemy’s works with 
his regiment, to the command of which he 
succeeded both his seniors on that field, Waite 
and Wright having previously been struck 
down by the enemy’s deadly fire. From 1848 
he was on duty chiefly in Texas and on the 
Western plains, till December: 8, 1855, when 
his connection with the army terminated. At 
the outbreak of the war, though Colonel 
Montgomery was sixty years old, he forgot his 
age, immediately organized the first regiment 
of New Jersey Volunteers, and took command 
with it at Vienna, Virginia, from which post 
he joined the reserve of the Union army under 
Colonel Miles, and aided in covering its retreat | 
from the disastrous battle-field of Bull Run. 
Soon after he was commissioned a brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and appointed Military 
Governor of Alexandria, Virginia, where he 
remained till the close of the year. He then 
took command of Annapolis, Maryland, till 
May 17, 1862, and afterward of Philadelphia 


till March 2, 1863. Failing health caused his 


resignation from the military service, April 4, 
1864, after which, except during a brief inter- 
val of mercantile occupation in Philadelphia, 
he spent the remainder of his days in his quiet 
abode at Bristol. 

June 1.—Murpuy, James MoLxrop, Ooloncl 


‘of U. 8. Volunteers; died in New York, aged 


44 years. He served in the U.S. Navy as 
midshipman, was a member of the New York 
Senate, and early in the late war was colonel 
of the New York Fifteenth Regiment. He sub- 
sequently reéntered the navy, and commanded 
the iron-clad Carondelet in 1863-64. 

June 3.—Lorp, Exeazer, LL. D., a merchant, 


- underwriter, and theological writer, long resi- 
dent in New York City; died at Piermont, N.Y., 


aged 73 years. Though not a graduate, he had 
received an excellent education, which he im- 
proved by close study to such a degree that, in 
1821, Dartmouth College, and in 1827 Williams, 
conferred. on him the honorary degree of A. M., 
and during his active business life as a mer- 
chant, president of an insurance company, and 


‘for some years of the Erie Railroad Company, 


he still continued his habits of study and his 
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fondness for theological science. He published 
for some years a Leview, of which he was 
the sole editor, and for the most part the only 
writer, in which he discussed, with great abil- 
ity and logical clearness, the profoundest ques- 
tions of theology. In 1866 the University of 
New York conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. During the latter years of 
his life he was blind, but his treasured stores 
of learning were a great source of comfort 
to him. 

June 3.—Pace, Huan Netson, a captain in 
the U.S. Navy; died at Broad Oreek, Va., aged 
73 years. He participated tn the battle of 
Lake Erie, under Commodore Perry, Septem- 
ber 10, 1813. 

June 9.—GreEenE, JAMES MoNTGOMERY, & 
surgeon in the U.S. Navy; died in Philadel- 
phia, aged 76 years. He was a native of Ire- 
land; appointed from Pennsylvania; entered 
the service April 29, 1825, and was appointed 
a surgeon January 3, 1828. Most of his service 
was on shore, his total sea-service amounting 
to thirteen years and ten months, He was 
placed on the retired list under the longevity 
act of December 21, 1861. 

June 13.—Kravsez, Davin, an eminent jurist; 
died at Norristown, Pa., aged 71 years. He 
was President Judge of the Seventh Judicial 
District of Pennsylvania, 1845-751. 

June 15.—MoManony, Hon. Jonny Van Lear, 
an eminent lawyer in Maryland; died at Cum- 
berland, in that State, aged 71 years. He up- 
peared in public lite when very young, and 
soon gained a wide reputation as a political 
speaker, as well as a prominent position at the 
bar of Baltimore. He is said to have contrib- 
uted more than any other man to the pros- 
perity of the Jackson party in Maryland, which 
he afterward deserted on the United States 
Bank question. He took a conspicuous part in 
the campaign of 1840, and presided at a great 
ratification meeting, where Olay, Webster, and 
Preston, made speeches. He was aman of 
great learning and elegant culture. He left 
one published work, “‘ An Historical View of 
Maryland,” which is a standard authority upon 
the early history of the province. About the 
year 1855 his sight nearly failed him, and he 
relinquished his legal practice. A younger 
sister of Mr. McMahon was the wife of the 
Hon, 0. L. Vallandigham. Much of his time 
during the latter years of his life was spent in 
Ohio. 

June 22.—Dtvat, Ira, late State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Missouri; died 
at Baraboo, Wis. He was closely identified 
with the public schools of St. Louis for a pe- 
riod of over twenty years. 

June 23.—WvyeErs, Witt1aAM F., an eminent 
scientist and teacher in Westchester, Pa. ; 
died there, aged 60 years. He was a native 
of Germany, a graduate of Heidelberg and 
Leipsic, and had distinguished himself there, 
when he was compelled to leave Germany in 
1842 in consequence of his being a member of 


died at Jacksonville, aged 57 years. 
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one of the patriotic secret societies. Coming 
to this country, ignorant of our language, he 
at first accepted employment in the Chrome 
Mines of Chester County, Pa., but soon de- 
veloped such abilities as to secure a position 
as teacher and eventually as the principal of 
the large Scientific and Military Academy in 
Westchester, Pa., where he continued till his 
death. He was an able writer, and a man of 
the highest personal character. 

June 24.—Onasz, Witt H., lieutenant of 
Engineers, U. 8. A.; died in Philadelphia, aged 
27 years. He was born in that city April 25, 
1844, received his early education at German- 
town, and entered the Military Academy at 
West Point, June 10,1861. Upon his gradua- 
tion in 1865 he was commissioned second- 
lieutenant in the First Artillery, and after six 
months’ service was promoted to first-lieuten- 
ant, and June 2, 1866, was transferred to the 
corps of engineers. He served with the en- 
gineer battalion at Willet’s Point, N. Y., until 
May, 1868, during which time he acted as bat- 
talion quartermaster, and on recruiting-service 
for his corps, and was then ordered to report 
to General G. K. Warren, at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, where he remained until April of last 
year, when he was ordered to San Francisco 
on engineer duty. While serving at St. Paul 
he was directed by General Warren to proceed 
to Gettysburg, Pa., to make a topographical 
survey of the battle-field, a work which he 
executed with the utmost exactness, complet- 
ing it in the summer of 1869. This is the 
only one of the battle-fields of the war that 
has been surveyed by order of the Govern- 
ment, and Lieutenant Chase’s work is a monu- 
ment of his ability as an engineer, as well as 
an invaluable contribution to the military his- 
tory of the war. While in California his health 
failed so rapidly that, in March, 1871, he was 
relieved from duty, and ordered to report in 
Philadelphia, whither he returned to die. 

June 27.—Perrry, Hon. Tuomas, an eminent 
lawyer and former member of Congress from 
Maryland; died in Cumberland, aged 63 years. 
He was a native of that State, and a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1845-47. He was 
also Circuit Judge from 1851-61, and from 
1864-71. 

June 27.—Rossins, Amos, a leading Demo- 
cratic politician of New Jersey; died in New 
Brunswick, aged 60 years. He was a man of 
high character, and greatly esteemed in the 
community. He had been for several terms 9 
member of the Assembly, and for three terms 
a State Senator; and in 1864 and 1870 was 
elected President of the Senate, an office which 
he filled to the satisfaction of all parties. He 
had also been, some years since, collector of 
customs at Perth Amboy. He would have 
been, had he lived, a prominent candidate for 
the governorship. ; 

June 27.—Sanprrson, Oolonel J. P., a 
prominent lawyer and politician of Florida; 
He was 
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born in Vermont, in 1814, graduated at Am- 
herst College, Mass., and, after teaching for a 
time in that vicinity, accepted the position of 
tutor in the family of a planter on Amelia 
Island near Fernandina, Fla. Subsequently he 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
Camden County, Ga., practised his profession 
in Nassau County and Lake City, and in 1849 
removed to Jacksonville, where he resided 
until his death. In 1848 he was appointed 
solicitor of the Eastern Circuit, then presided 
over by Judge Thomas Douglas, which he held 
until 1852. He was elected to the Legislature 
from Nassau County, and in 1848 was elected 
Senator from Columbia County. In 1852 he 
was a presidential elector on the General 
Scott ticket. On the breaking out of the re- 
bellion in 1861, Colonel Sanderson was elected 
a delegate from the Sixteenth District to the 
convention, and there became identified with 
the ultra-secession element. He was elected 
to draught the ordinance which declared the 
separation of Florida from the Union, and he 
not only performed this service, but offered it, 
and gave to this incipient measure his strenu- 
ous support. In 1862 he was elected to the 
Provisional Congress at Richmond. Colonel 
Sanderson was early identified with the rail- 
road interests of his adopted State, serving 
for many years as president and vice-presi- 
dent. 

June 28.—Krtouvm, Colonel and Brevet Ma- 
jor-General Wirtram §., U.S. A., on the re- 
tired list, an army officer of some distinction ; 
died in Baltimore, Md., not without suspicion 
of poison, aged 58 years.. He graduated from 
the Military Academy in 1834, and was em- 
ployed mainly in frontier service till 1861, 
taking part in the Florida, but not.in the 
Mexican War. During the late civil war, he 
was employed mainly in inspecting, organiz- 
ing, and mustering out the volunteer troops, 
and on special duties by the War and Treas- 
ury Departments. He held the rank of briga- 
dier-general of volunteers from February 9, 
1862, and was promoted to the rank of colonel 
of the Eleventh Infantry in 1864. He received 
three brevets of colonel in 1863, and of briga- 
dier-general and major-general U. 8. Army in 
1865. He was put upon the retired list, with 
full pay of his actual rank, in 1869. 

June 29.—Luerrs, Rt. Rev. Joun H., Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Northern 
Indiana; died in Oleveland, Ohio. He had 
been for some years bishop of the diocese, 
and had been very active in building churches 
and establishing schools within its bounds. 
He was greatly beloved by his people. 

June 30.—Evstis, Freprrick’ A.; died at 
Beanfort, S. C. He graduated at Harvard, 
with distinction, in 1835; studied for the min- 
istry, and was a popular Unitarian preacher. 
He subsequently retired from the profession, 
to follow agricultural, pursuits. He married 
the only daughter of the late William Ellery 
Channing, D,D. During the last few years he 
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was engaged in cultivating the Sea-Island 
plantations which he inherited. 

June —.—Lavriz, Joun, a well-known 
philanthropist; died in Scotland. His prop- 
erty was large, and by his will he divided 
$40,000 between twenty-seven benevolent in- 
stitutions in New York City, where he for- 
merly lived. Among these bequests the 
Presbyterian Hospital received $5,000 for the 
endowment of a bed for the benefit of St, An- 
drew’s Society (Scotch); St. Luke’s Hospital, 
$5,000 ; the Presbyterian Iome for Aged 
Women, $1,000; New York Dispensary, 
$3,000; New York Eye and Ear Infimary, 
$2,500; Shepherd’s Fold, $2,500. The remain- 
ing bequests were each of $1,000, the last in- 
cluding the Colored Home for the Aged and 
Indigent, the Colored Orphan Asylum, the 
Midnight Mission, Home for the Friendless, 
Home for Incurables, and other institutions of 
a similar character. 

June —.—Livineston, Dr. J. W., formerly 
U. §.. consul in Central America; died at 
Cherry. Valley, Otsego County, N. Y. He 
was long a resident of Central America, and 
as United States consul was faithful and ener- 
getic in the discharge of his duties, and per- 
sonally popular. 

June —.—Mironett, Commander Wit11am, 
U.S. N.; died at Washington, D. C. He was 
born in the District of Columbia, and was 
appointed thence to the service September 
24, 1841. From that period until 1844 he 
was attached to the frigate Delaware, of the 
Brazil Squadron; from 1844 to 1847 he was 
with the Pacific Squadron, on board the frigate 
Congress; and from 1847 to 1849 he was with 
the same vessel on the East-India Squadron. 
He was promoted to passed midshipman, Au- 
gust 10, 1847; from 1849 to 1852 he served on 
the mail-steamer Ohio, and was off the coast 
of Brazil in the brig Bainbridge from 1853 to: 
1855. He was commissioned as lieutenant, 
September 14, 1855, and from that time to: 
1858 was on special. duty at Washington. 
From 1858 to the beginning of the war he. 
was on the Home Squadron with the steam- 
sloop Brooklyn. His commission as lieuten- 
ant-commander was received July 16, 1862, 
and he. was then put upon ordnance duty at: 
the Washington Navy-Yard until 1864, On 
March 3, 1865, he was commissioned com- 
mander, and. was the same year asssigned to the- 
West-Gulf blockading squadron. He was af- 
terward an inspector at the Navy-Yard, Wash--. 
ington, until January 11, 1867, when he left 
the active service, after which time he was. 
placed upon the retired list. 

. June ——Porter, Peter B., died at Ni- 
agara Falls. In 1839 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Assembly at Albany, and. subse- 
quently was chosen Speaker. He was a 
prominent member of the Whig party in 
1838-40, but the latter portion of his life was. 
spent in comparative retirement, because of 
the enfeebled state of his health. He was a 
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son of the illustrious General Porter, who 
served his country with credit in 1812, and 
afterward as Secretary of War under the ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams. 

June —.—Sxinner, Joxn B., a Demo- 
cratic leader, and jurist, of New York; died in 
Buffalo, aged 72 years. He was the son of 
Benjamin Skinner, one of the early settlers of 
Williamstown, Mass., and was born there, July 
23, 1799; graduated at Williams College in 
the class of 1818, studied law, and in 1821 was 
admitted to the Supreme Oourt of New York. 
In 1826 he was nominated by Democratic con- 
stituents for the Assémbly, and was elected 
by a large majority. In 1838 he was nomi- 
nated by Governor Marcy, at the solicitation 
of the bar, as Circuit Judge and Vice-Chancel- 
lor of ‘the Eighth District. His nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate. In 1846 he 
was appointed District Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, which office he held until the 
change of the constitution abolished the 
office. In 1852 he was, with Horatio Sey- 
mour, appointed State delegate to the Balti- 
more Convention, which nominated Franklin 


Pierce for President; and the next year one. 


of the presidential electors to cast for him the 
vote of the State. In 1853 he was appointed 
Attorney of the United States for the North- 
ern District of New York, which he declined, 
and in 1860 removed to Buffalo, where he re- 
sided till his death. Judge Skinner held many 
offices of trust, among which were: President 
of the Board of Trustees of the New York 
State Asylum for the Blind, an institution re- 
cently established at Batavia; President of 
the State Normal School in Buffalo; Vice- 
President of the Reformatory at Warsaw; a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Buf- 
falo Female Academy, and also.a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Buffalo City 
Savings-Bank. He was prominently identified 
with the Erie County Bible Association ; and 
in the positions of President of the Buffalo 
General Hospital, and one of the Board of 
Trustees of that institution, he exerted a great 
influence. 

July 1.—Howarp, Rev. W. W., D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and an eminent edu- 
cator; died at Aurora, Cayuga County, N. Y., 
aged 54 years. He was born in London, Sep- 
tember 19, 1817, and after a thorough aca- 
demic preparation entered Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford. Upon the completion of his course there 
he chose the office of a teacher, and was for a 
time employed in London. In 1849 he came 
to this country and entered upon his vocation 
at the West, and, after passing some time in 
Indiana, became a professor in the Military In- 
stitute at Drennon Springs, Ky. On his return 
to the East, he was for some years a professor 
in the academy at Sing Sing, N. Y.,’ in the 
high-school at Jersey Shore, Pa., and then 
became principal of Erasmus Hall at Flatbush, 
on Long Island. Having been licensed to 
preach the Gospel by the Second Presbytery 
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of New York, he was called in 1863 to be 
pastor in Aurora, and he continued in that 
pastorate till his death. Dr. Howard took 
a deep interest in the establishment of 
Wells Female College, named after its found- 
er, Henry Wells, Esq., of Aurora, and became 
its first president. He was a man of large 
culture, of fine scholarship, and distinguished 
for his executive ability. 

July 2,—Cnester, Rev. Atrrep, a Presby- 
terian clergyman and teacher; died in New 
York City, aged.78 years. He was born in 
Hartford, Conn., March 17, 1798, and educated 
in Hartford schools till 1812, when he was 
placed in the academy at Lenox, Mass., for two 
years. In June, 1814, he joined the Centre 
Church, in Hartford, Conn., then under the 
pastoral charge of the Rey. Nathan Strong, 
D.D. The same year he entered Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1818. -He studied the- 
ology at Andover and Princeton, and in 1821 
was licensed to preach the Gospel by the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick. He then spent 
three winters in South Carolina as a mission- 
ary, officiating in the churches of Cambridge 
and Hamburg, and in that of Stony Creek, at 
Pocotaligo. He was ordained July 18, 1826, 
by the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, and at 
the same time installed pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rahway, N. J. In 1829 
he resigned his pastoral charge, and became 
principal of the academy at Morristown; 
where, subsequently, he established a private 
classical boarding-school for boys, over which 
he presided with fidelity and success for more 
than thirteen years. His health failing, he 
spent a winter in Mississippi and the Western 
States, and was compelled, ultimately, to re- 
linquish his school altogether. In the early 
establishment of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, he acted as agent for the sale and 
distribution of its books, continuing to reside 
in Morristown until 1859, when the family 
removed to their home in Elizabeth. Here, 
for some years, he acted as chaplain for the 
city prison. 

July 8.—Knowrtton, Grorce H., United 
States Assessor and editor of the Portland 
(Me.) Press ; died in that city. 

July 3,—MaynapiEr, Colonel and Brevet 
Brigadier-General Wiir1am, U.S. A., died in 
Washington, D. C., aged 65 years. He entered 
the Military Academy from the District of 
Columbia in 1828, and graduated third in a 
class of thirty-eight. His first grade of second- 
lieutenant in the First Artillery was awarded 
July 1, 1827, and his first duty performed 
at Fortress Monroe, where for some years he 
was attached to the artillery school of prac- 
tice. Acting as aid in the general staff in 
Scott’s Black Hawk expedition of 1832, and 
subsequently with Major-General Macomb 
during the early part of the Florida War, 
he was in 1832 made first-lieutenant, and 
four years after captain. His new grade at- 
tached him to the ordnance, and his services 
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for years were identified with the Washington 
bureau. In 1861 he was made major and 
lieutenant-colonel, in 1863 promoted to a 
colonelcy, and on March 15, 1865, his efficient 
administration of ordnance matters during the 
late war was recognized by a brevet brigadier- 
generalship, he having been from April, 1861, 
to September, 1863, executive assistant at the 
bureau, and subsequently to August, 1864, in- 
spector of arsenals and depots. In his frequent 
service upon small-arms and ordnance com- 
missions, and his peculiar acquaintance with 
the war material of the United States, he left 
a reputation for practical performance which 
is seldom excelled. In 1862 General Mayna- 
dier, in the report of a congressional commit- 
tee, was charged with disloyalty, as being a 
party to Secretary of War Floyd’s alleged at- 
tempt in 1860 to transfer cannon, arnis, and 
munitions to the South, in anticipation of the 
rebellion. This charge was conclusively an- 
swered, and has left no stain upon his memory. 
General Maynadier was an officer possessed 
of a rare sense of honor, and he performed all 
duties committed to him with a strict regard 
to justice. 

July 7.—Cutxps, Colonel Crernas G., a jour- 
nalist and art connoisseur, of Philadelphia ; 
died there. He was associated with the late 
Walter Colton in the publication of the Phila- 
delphia North American before its union with 
the United States Gazette, and was also the 
proprietor and editor of the Philadelphia 
Commercial List from 1835-to 1850. He for- 
merly took an active interest in military mat- 
ters, and was well known as a patron of the 
fine arts. 

July T.—CriayBurne, Joun, a Southern jour- 
nalist, formerly editor of the New Orleans 
Picayune ; died in Nashville, Tenn. 

July 9.— Banks, Colonel GarpNER, com- 
mander of the Sixteenth Regiment of Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers; died at Waltham, Mass. 
He was a native of that town, where he was 
residing at the commencement of the war, and, 
having raised a company, received from Gov- 
ernor Andrew his first commission as captain. 
This company was attached to the Sixteenth 
Regiment of Volunteers, of which he became 
major, then lieutenant-colonel, and, in 1862, 
colonel. General Hooker said, in a letter to 
Governor Andrew: “There is no doubt but 
at Glendale the Sixteenth Massachusetts saved 
the army.” He was with his regiment at Fair 
Oaks, Glendale, Malvern Hill, Kettle Run, 
Chantilly, and Fredericksburg. Lieutenant 
Hiram B. Banks, his brother, was killed by 
his side in the second Bull Run battle. From 
constant exposure, Colonel Banks contracted 
an inflammatory rheumatism, which complete- 
ly disabled him for active service. The battle 
of Fredericksburg was the last he shared with 
his comrades of the Sixteenth. In 1864, after 
an illness of several months at Waltham, he 
went to New Orleans, where he remained un- 
til his return home, July 5th, four days before 
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his death. The climate of the South was for 
some time beneficial, but he still occasionally 
suffered from the rheumatism, which the phy- 
sicians at Waltham say was the primary cause 
of his death. <A considerate care for his men, 
fidelity to the cause he served, an honorable 
capacity as an officer, and an unwavering cour- 
age marked his career as a soldier. Colonel 
Banks was a brother of General N. P. Banks. 
July 9.—Hatsteap, OLiver SpENcER, Jr. 
(Pet” Halstead), a prominent lawyer and 

olitician of New Jersey; aged about 44 years. 
He was the son of Chancellor Halstead, and 
was a lawyer of considerable ability. He had 
been very active in political life during the 
war; was a very warm friend of the late Gen- 
eral Philip Kearney, and a most bitter and un- 
relenting foe to General McClellan. His ad- 
dress, persistency, and assurance, made him 
during the war, and for a year or two after it, 
very potent in Washington in regard to ap- 
pointments and removals, especially in New 
Jersey; but his power had sensibly waned 
within the past three or four years. 

July 9.—Lxtanp, Rev. A. W., D. D., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman; died in Columbia, S. C., 
at an advanced age. He was Moderator of 
the General Assembly which sat in Cincinnati 
in 1851. 

July 11.—Bowern, Major and Brevet-Colo- 
nel Nionoras, U. 8. A., an officer of the En- 
gineer Corps; died at Boston, aged 34 years. 
He graduated from the Military Academy at 
West Point in 1860, and was appointed 
brevet second-lieutenant Topographical En- 
gineers. His first duty was as assistant topo- 
graphical engineer at the headquarters De- 
partment of Texas, whence he was sent as 
bearer of dispatches to Washington, March 
27, 1861, where he arrived just in season to 
take part in the defence of the capital at the 
outbreak of the late war. He was engaged 
in reconnoitring and fortifying during the 
Western Virginia campaign and in the Penin- 
sular campaign, taking an active part in various 
engagements, and passing through the several 
grades of promotion to the rank of brevet 
captain, which was conferred on him for gal- 
lant and meritorious services during the recon- 
noissance of New Bridge, Virginia. He was 
subsequently a lieutenant-colonel on the vol- 
unteer staff, served as adjutant colonel of the 
Sixth and Ninth Corps, and chief of staff to 
General O. B. Wilcox. He was present at the 
surrender of Vicksburg, the defence of Knox- 
ville, and various engagements in front of 
Petersburg. Promoted to be captain of the 
Corps of Engineers, March 3, 1863, he received 
the brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel for 
“vallant and meritorious services at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and Cold Harbor, Virginia,” and 
that of colonel for “gallant and meritorious 
services during the rebellion.” He also received 
the brevet of colonel of volunteers for “ gallant 
and meritorious services,” and was promoted 
major Corps of Engineers, March 7, 1867. 
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In January, 1869, while on the staff of Gen- 
eral Parke, at Strawberry Plains, Tenn., Colo- 
nel Bowen was thrown from his horse, re- 
ceiving a severe wound and contusion on his 
head, from the effects of which he very slow- 
ly, if indeed he ever entirely, recovered. As 
he became convalescent, he was ordered to 
recruiting and other duty at New Orleans and 
elsewhere. Last season he left Oswego, N. 
Y., for San Francisco, by way of the Isth- 
mus. On the journey he was attacked with 
the Panama fever, and afterward with pneu- 
monia, and had returned to his home near 
Boston in the vain hope that a change of cli- 
mate might prove beneficial. 

July 11.—Goovett, Mrs. Anica P., wid- 
ow of the late William Goodell, D. D., mission-. 
ary of the American Board at Constantinople; 
died in Philadelphia, in the 72d year of her 
age. She was a native of Holden, Mass., and 
was married to Mr. Goodell in November 
of 1822, and the following month sailed with 
him for Palestine. There they were called to 
pass through many trials and perils. The 
treachery of the Bedouin Arabs constantly 
endangered their lives. There also Mrs. Goodell 
acyuired the Arabic language. At the end of 
five years, the Greek Revolution breaking 
out, they were obliged to leave Syria and 
return to Malta, where they remained nearly 
three years. In the summer of 1831, Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodell were sent by the Board to Con- 
stantinople to establish a mission, where they la- 
bored thirty-four years, with untiring zeal, dur- 
ing which time they suffered by fire, persecu- 
tion and plague, Mrs. Goodell sharing heroically 
in the dangers and exposures as well as labors 
of her husband, proving a most faithful com- 
panion. She here acquired the Greek, Turkish, 
and Armenian languages, and it is a marvel, 
that, with so many family cares and duties, 
and other labors, she was able to accomplish 
so much in the way of study, especially of lan- 
guages. During their work in the East, Dr. and 
Mrs. Goodell spent but one year in their native 
land, but in 1865, the infirmities of years affect- 
ing Dr. Goodell, they returned to this country 
to pass the remainder of their days. 

July 11.—Myers, Oaptain and Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Epwarp, U. S. A., a brilliant 
cavalry officer; died at Beaufort, S.C. He 
enlisted in the army in the First Regiment of 
Dragoons, and served with distinction in that 
capacity against the hostile Indians of Oregon. 
Soon after the breaking out of the late war 
he was appointed a second-lieutenant in the 
First Cavalry, and was a member of the staff 
of General Wesley Merritt from 1862 to 1866, 
during which time he was twice brevetted “ for 
gallant and meritorious services ”—brevet cap- 
tain for the battle of Todd’s Tavern, Va., and 
brevet major for the battlé of Five Forks, Va. 
and, at the close of the war, received the 
brevet of lieutenant-colonel in the U. 8S. Army 
“for gallant and meritorious services during 
the war.” 
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July 15.—Povrnais, Jacos, the oldest man 
in the United States; died in Kansas City, 
aged 134 years. He was a French-Canadian 
by birth, and when Wolfe was killed on the 
Heights of Abraham, September 18, 1759, 
was working in the woods on a piece of land 
purchased by himself near Quebec, and that 
event was indelibly impressed upon his mem- 
ory. About 1805, he accompanied the expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clarke, in their explorations 
for the discovery of the Columbia River. He 
went from Canada to Pittsburg, then a small 
town, and down the Ohio in keel-boats, and was 
in New Orleans in 1814. His experience dur- 
ing the former trip making him a valuable man 
to the Fur Company, he was employed as a 
hunter and trapper for more than half a cen- 
tury. During the occupation of New Orleans 
by General Jackson, 1814-1815, Pournais was 
refused enlistment ‘because he was too old.” 
About thirty years previous to his death, be- 
ing too old for active service, he removed to 
Kansas City, and passed the remainder of his 
life in comfort, his recollections of events an 
incidents continuing to the last. 

July 16.—Lixooty, Tuomas Topp (“ Tad”’), 

the second surviving son of the late President 
Lincoln ; died at Chicago, aged 18 years, Dur- 
ing the period of his father’s administration he 
was the petted child of the White House, and 
of all who frequented it, full of life and vigor, 
but, with all his insubordination and reckless 
mischief, he was at heart a child of a remark- 
ably truthful and generous nature. The shock 
of his father’s sudden death greatly sobered 
and steadied him. His education, under the 
direction of his brother Robert, progressed 
rapidly, and he had recently returned from 
Europe, improved by his residence abroad, and, 
with every promise of usefulness, was stricken 
down in the first flush of early manhood. 
_ July 17.—Roosrvert, Cornerivs V. §., a 
prominent and wealthy citizen of New York; 
died at Oyster Bay, L. I., aged 77 years, Ile 
was born in Maiden Lane, New York, January 
30, 1794. He entered Columbia College, but 
did not graduate, and in 1818 became a part- 
ner of his father, continuing this. relation un- 
til the death of the latter, in 1840. Mr. Roose- 
velt carried on the business with his sons until 
about 1865, when his legal retirement from 
the firm took place. He had practically re- 
tired from business about fifteen years earlier, 
taking hardly any share in its management. 
About twenty years ago the character of the 
business transacted was changed to plate glass, 
etc. The family have occupied the same stand 
for a period of eighty years, He had, by his 
strict integrity and devotion to his business, 
amassed a fortune of many millions, and in the 
latter part of his life devoted the entire income 
of his property to benevolent objects. 


July 19.—Leten, Wirtt1aM, a jurist of Penn-— 


sylvania; died in Philadelphia, aged 84 years, 
He was Judge of the Circuit Court from 1830 
to 1857. 
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July 23.—Ramszy, Rev. James B., D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman; died at Lynchburg, 
Va. He was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
formerly a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church among the Choctaws. In 1855 he be- 
came a pastor at Lynchburg, where he was 
universally loved and respected. 

July 23.—REYNOLDS, JOHN, & prominent and 
venerable citizen of Meadville, Pa. ; died there, 
aged 90 years. He was born in England, and 
in his youth came with his father to this coun- 
try, and, by his integrity and purity of life, 
became a blessing to the community where he 
lived. He had acquired a liberal fortune, 
which he generously dispensed in works of 
charity. In his eighty-ninth year he lectured 
before the Literary Association of his village, 
and devoted many of his leisure hours in con- 
tributing to the press facts and reminiscences 
of other days. 

July 24.—Wittiamson, Captain James C., 
U.S. N.; died in Jersey City, aged about 54 
years. He was born in New Jersey, but 
was appointed to the navy from New York in 
1832. He served with the Mediterranean and 
the Brazil Squadrons for a number of years, 
being promoted to passed midshipman in 1839, 
In 1840 he was stationed at the Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard, and for the next three or four 
years was attached to the receiving-ship New 
York. Having been commissioned as lieuten- 
ant in 1844, he served alternately in the Home 
and the East-Indian Squadrons till 1858, and 
he sounded the channel of the Canton River in 
1856, under fire from the fort, one man in his 
boat being killed. In 1861 he was made ex- 
ecutive officer of the steamship Brooklyn, on 
special service, and superintended the landing 
of the reénforcements at Fort Pickens on the 
15th of April. During the late war, he com- 
manded, first the Penguin and then the Flag, 
doing duty in the blockading service, having 
been made a commander for his gallant action 
at Fort Pickens. He was commissioned cap- 
tain in 1866, and ordered to New Orleans on 
special duty, and thence he went to the Navy- 
Yard at Boston, where he remained till 1869. 

July 26.—Birp, Rev. Mirron, D. D., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman; died at Evansville, Ind. 
He held for some time the pastorate of a 
church at Walnut Grove, Ky., and was for 
many years stated clerk of the General Assem- 
bly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

July 26.—HAtLowEtt —, colonel of the Fifty- 
fourth Massachusetts Volunteers (colored), and 
brevet brigadier-general U. §. Volunteers; 
died at West Medford, Mass., aged about. 35 
years. He was a gallant young soldier, and 
succeeded the lamented Colonel Shaw, as 
commander of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts 
regiment, after the assault on Fort Wagner. 

July 26.—Hosmer, Cuarres, Secretary of 
the Connecticut branch of the American Tract 
Society; died in Hartford, at the age of 86 
years. He had held that post with fidelity 
and honor since 1816. Probably no other 
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map, living or dead, labored so long and so 
efficiently in the Tract cause. He was also an 
able antiquarian, writer, and collector; one of 
the founders, and for many years Secretary, of 
the Connecticut Historical Society. 

July 27.—Boytez, Brigadier-General J. T., 4 
Kentucky lawyer, and at one time Military Goy- 
ernor of that State; died at Louisville, Ky., 
aged 53 years. His record during the late 
war was a brave and loyal one. At the time 
of his death he was President of the Evans- 
ville, Henderson & Nashville Railroad. 

July 27.—Gitpert, Curtis Fow ter, a jour- 
nalist, army correspondent, and soldier in the 
late war; died at Jersey City, from disease 
brought on by exposures during the war. He 
was a man of rare culture and ability. 

July 27.—Hows, J. W.S., a journalist and 
dramatic critic; died in New York City, aged 
76 years. 

July 30.—UsueEr, Captain J. D., U.S. rev- 
enue marine service; died at Newbern, N. C. 
He had been in the service since 1844, and was 
at the time of his death in command of the 
revenue steamer Stevens. 

July —.—Fox, Rev. Cuartzs M., D. D., an 
Episcopal clergyman; died at Chicago, aged 
54 years. He was a native of Ireland, and de- 
scended from an ancient and highly-respectable 
family who owned vast estates in the counties 
of Fermanagh and Tyrone. He was educated 
at Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, gradu- 
ated from Trinity College, Dublin, and entered’ 
the ministry of the Established Church at 
an early age. He came to this country about 
1860, and, having recently completed a pasto- 
rate of two years over St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., accepted a 
call to a church in Chicago. 

July —.—Hamitton, Mrs. ALEXANDER, niece 
of President Monroe, and widow of the great — 
statesman and financier of the post-Revolution- 
ary period; a most accomplished lady, of great 
dignity and force of character, and who re- 
tained her matronly beauty and her intellect- 
ual powers in their highest perfection to ex- 
treme old age; died in New York City. 

July —.—Moorz, Wit1t1am A., a theatrical 
manager; died in New York. He was born in 
Bath, England, in May, 1825, and made his 
début in the United States in 1849, at the Astor 
Place Opera-House, as a singing-witch in“ Mac- 
beth.” Subsequently he held the position of 
prompter at Niblo’s Garden. During the en- 
gagement of the Ravel family at the same 
theatre in 1856-57, he was stage manager, 
and on the close of their engagement travelled 
with the family. In 1859 Mr. Moore went to 
Europe with James M. Nixon, and engaged 
Cooke’s Royal Circus, with which he re- 
turned, when he became manager of Niblo’s, 
and during the following year was proprietor 
of the bar and refreshment saloon. During 
the season of 1865-’66 he was stage-manager 
at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and 
was afterward employed as travelling business- 
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agent for Mr. and Mrs, Barney Williams. When 
Mr. Williams opened the Broadway Theatre, 
Mr. Moore was appointed manager, a position 
he retained until the theatre was closed. 

July —.—ScuHNEIDER, General Epwarp N., 
an officer of volunteers; died in Dresden, Sax- 
ony, whither he had gone for the restoration of 
his health. He entered the volunteer service 
in September, 1861, as major of the Eighth 
Kansas Infantry, being afterward promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel, and serving until June 11, 
1864, when he resigned, and was shortly after- 
ward appointed Adjutant-General of Kansas. 
He was engaged in the battles of Chickamauga 
and Mission Ridge, the siege of Chattanooga, 
and several minor engagements, and bore him- 
self with great gallantry. Never a robust man, 
his health was seriously impaired by the ex- 
posures, hard work, and privations to which 
the regiment was subjected, and he left the 
service with a constitution so shattered that 
he gradually but surely sank to the grave. 

Aug. 4.—SuHankiin, Mrs. Lypra, a centena- 
rian; died in Hillsborough, N. C., aged 112 
years. At the period of the Revolutionary 
War she was a grown woman.’ In 1770 she 
attended the organization of the Orange Pres- 
bytery at Hawfield, and was desirous to wit- 
ness its centennial meeting in 1870, but the in- 
firmities of her great age prevented. 

Aug. 9.—CuHampneys, Bengamrn, an eminent 
Pennsylvania jurist; died at Lancaster, aged 
71 years. He had served in the Legislature of 
that State, as Attorney-General, and President 
Judge of Lancaster County. 

Aug. 18.—Dayis, Wooprsury, an eminent 
jurist, reformer, and author; died in Portland, 
Me., aged 53 years. He was born in Standish, 
Me., July 25, 1818, and early removed with 
his father’s family to Brooks, Waldo County, 
where he was educated; studied law at Bel- 
fast, and entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession in Portland, the same year receiving 
the appointment of Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Maine. A difference of opinion oc- 
curring between Governor Wells and himself 
upon the appointing power, Judge Davis was 
removed from office, but, upon a change in the 
political character of the State, was reap- 
pointed the following year, and again in 1864. 
In the spring of 1866 he was commissioned as 
postmaster of Portland, and relinquished the 
law for atime. In 1870 his commission was 
renewed for another term of office. Judge Da- 
vis always took an active part in the temperance 
reform, and was instrumental to a large degree 
in shaping the legislation of the State upon that 
question. He was also an original antislavery 
man, and one of the founders of the Republican 
party. He was a graceful and forcible writer. 
He wrote much for the newspapers of his na- 
tive State and for the New. York Independent, 
and contributed frequently to the pages of 
magazines and religious periodicals. A few 
years, ago he published a volume, of a religious 
character, entitled “The Beautiful City.” 
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Aug. 14.—Boaas, Rey. Gzorce W., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman and missionary; died in 
Pickens County, S.C. In 1831 he embarked for 
India as.a missionary, and was stationed at 
Ahmednuggur, where he labored zealously 
until failing health compelled him to retire 
and devote his remaining strength to the dis- 
tribution of religious books. He was a man 
of remarkably sincere faith and purity of life. 

Aug. 19.—CroweELL, Rey. Witu1am, D.D., a 
clergyman, journalist, and author; died at 
Flanders, N. J., aged 65 years. He was born 
at Middlefield, Mass., in 1806, received a very 
thorough academical education, and entered 
the ministry in the Baptist denomination. He 
was pastor for some years at Waterville, Me. 
In 1838 Brown University conferred on him 
the degree of A. M., and the same year he took 
the editorial charge of the Christian Watch- 
man, the leading Baptist periodical in New 
England, to which he had previously been a 
large contributor. He conducted this paper 
with great ability till 1848, when it was con- 
solidated with the Christian Reflector,-and Mr, 
Crowell went West and edited for several years 
the Western Watchman at St. Louis. During 
the war and subsequently -he was pastor of a 
church in Central Illinois, and had, we believe, 
some connection, either temporary or per- 
manent, with Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. In 
1857 Rochester University conferred on him 
the degree of D. D. Dr. Crowell was a vigorous 
and elegant writer. His published writings, 
aside from editorials, were mostly denomina- 
tional. He wrote a number of Sunday-school 
books, several of them of great merit; a valu- 
able work on Church polity, entitled ‘‘The 
Church-member’s Manual;” and a “ History 
of Baptist Literature for Fifty Years,” for the 
Missionary Jubilee volume. 

Aug. 21.—Barnrs, Hon. Puryeas, a jour- 
nalist and Professor of Languages; died in 
Portland, Me., aged 60 years. He graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1829; was Professor of 
Greek and Latin at the Waterville College 
from 1834 to 1839, editor of the Portland Ad- 
vertiser for six years, and also solicitor cf 
the Grand Trunk Railway, director of the 
Portland Savings-Bank, trustee of the Atlan- 
tic and St. Lawrence Sinking Fund, the Maine 
General Hospital, and the State Agricultural 
College. Mr. Barnes was formerly a leader in 
the Whig party in Maine, and was candidate 
for Governor on the Bell-Everett ticket in 
1860. 

Aug. 23.—Tay, Brevet Brigadier-General 
Cuar.tes H., New Jersey Volunteers; died 
near Orystal Lake, Minn., aged 35 years. He 
was a native of New Jersey. In 1860, during 
a temporary residence in New York, he joined 
the Seventh Regiment of National Guards, and 
in 1861 went with that regiment when sum-. 
moned for the protection of Washington. Ob- 
taining leave, he returned to his native city, ~ 
Newark, joined the Second Regiment of New 
Jersey Volunteers, was made captain, and went 
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to the front under the command of General 
Kearney, with whom his intelligence and bold- 
ness made him a marked favorite. At the 
close of the war he was brevetted brigadier- 
general by the Governor of New Jersey. He 
left his home early in July last for Minnesota, 
in the vain hope of obtaining relief for the 
disease of which he died, consumption. 

Aug. 24.—Ranp, Rev. Asa, a Congregational 
clergyman and journalist; died in Ashburn- 
ham, Mass., aged 88 years. He was a native 
of Rindge, N. H., a graduate of Dartmouth in 
1806, and ordained in January, 1809. After a 
pastorate of thirteen years in Gorham, Me., 
Mr. Rand became the first editor of the Chris- 
tian Mirror, and subsequently was editor of 
the Boston Recorder. He was one of the early 
abolitionists of New England, and to his writ- 
ings the late Governor Andrew ascribed his 
antislavery convictions. 

Aug. 26.—Mason, Rev. Sumner R., D. D., 
an eminent Baptist clergyman; was killed by 
the railroad collision at Revere, Mass., in 
_ the 52d year of his age. He graduated at 
Madison University and the Hamilton Theo- 
logical Seminary, was settled at Lockport, N. 
Y., for a time, and in 1855 became pastor of 
the church in Cambridgeport, where he took 
a prominent place as an able preacher, and 
was active in promoting the cause of educa- 
tion and every public interest. He was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Union, and at the last anniversary 
delivered the annual sermon. At the time 
of his death, Dr. Mason was on his way to 
Beverly, on an exchange of pulpits. 

Aug. 27.—Boarpman, Wituiam Wuirtne, 
LL. D., a former political leader in Connect- 
icut; died in New Haven, Conn., aged 77 
years. He was born in New Milford, Conn., 
October 10, 1794; graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1812; studied law at Litchfield and 
Cambridge, and practised with success. He 
was for some years Judge of Probate for the 
New Haven District; was for several years a 
member of the State Legislature, and for one 
or two terms Speaker of the House, and repre- 
sented the New Haven District in Congress in 
1841-1843. Trinity College conferred on him 
the degree of LL. D. in 1863. 

Aug. 27.—V an Meter, Mrs. Lovisa Hooxer, 
an estimable and accomplished lady, for twen- 
ty-three years a missionary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, in Burmah; died 
at Bassein, Burmah, aged 46 years. She was 
born at Irondequoit, N. Y., April 19, 1825, 
educated at the Female Seminary, Hamilton, 
N. Y.; married to the Rev. Henry L. Van 
Meter, in 1848, and sailed in October of that 
year for Burmah. She had been indefatigable 
in her labors among the Karen women and 
children, had established schools and religious 
meetings, and prepared numerous books and 
primers in the Karen language for them. In 
1868 she visited the United States, and after a 
few months went back to her work greatly 
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cheered and encouraged. Her husband died 
in 1870. (See Van Merer, AMERICAN ANNUAL 
Cyctopzp1A, 1870.) Her last illness was brief, 
but very painful. 

Sept. 8.—O’Donnett, Dantet Kang, a jour- 
nalist and author; died in Philadelphia, aged 
29 years. He was born in that city in 1842, 
and educated at Girard College. After a little 
experience at the printing business, he became 
editor of a Philadelphia weekly literary jour- 
nal, to which he contributed many poems and 
criticisms. He joined Forney’s Press in 1862 
as news editor, then became one of the leader 
writers, and ultimately night editor. He 
wrote a criticism on Fry’s Opera of ‘‘ Notre 
Dame” which attracted general attention, and 
gave him a wide-spread reputation. About 
1864 Mr. O’Donnell followed Sherman’s army 
as chief correspondent of the Press, and wrote 
many excellent letters. General Woodford 
made him Assistant Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Charleston, and to that work he de- 
voted himself with enthusiastic earnestness. 
He resigned his position on the Press in 1865, 
removed to New York City and was appointed 
index register on the Zribune. The year 
following he became one of the editorial writ- 
ers, and musical critic, and in the spring of 
1867 was sent to Mexico to recruit his health, 
and describe the reconstruction of that coun- 
try for the columns of that journal. He re- 
mained there until 1868, and then went to Cu- 
ba, to report the progress of the revolutionary 
movement. Returning in 1869, he resumed 
his editorial duties in the Zvribune office, de- 
voting himself chiefly to the foreign depart- 
ment. In the course of the year he resigned, 
and subsequently resided in Philadelphia, 
spending what strength his failing health left 
him in preparing a volume on Mexico (which 
is still unpublished), and writing a little for 
the magazines. As early as 1863 he had pub- 
lished in Philadelphia a volume of poems en- 
titled “‘The Song of Iron and the Song of 
Slaves, with other Poems.” This book com- 
manded more than usual consideration, and 
occasioned an animated debate upon the li- 
cense of poetic diction. He subsequently 
wrote the poems of ‘t The Fish-Market,” “‘ The 
Cobbler’s Hour,” ‘St. Cecilia,” and ‘ Birds in 
the Square,” first published in the Jndepen- 
dent. 

Sept. 9.—Foorr, Cuartezs ©., M. D., an emi- 
nent physician, died in New Haven, Conn. 
He was a native of Jamestown, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., and stood high in his pro- 
fession. 

Sept. 10.—Gay, Brevet-Colonel and Major 
Exsernezer, U. 8. A., a brave and skilful officer ; 
died at Nashua, N. H. He entered West Point 
in 1850, but, owing to the breaking of his leg 
at cavalry drill, and subsequent illness, he did 
not graduate till 1855, when he entered the 
army as brevet second-lieutenant of dragoons; 
served on the frontier and in quelling the Kan- 
sas disturbances as a second-lieutenant of dra- 
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goons in 185760; was engaged in the surprise 
of the Utah Indian encampment in 1859; and 
at the commencement of the war was made 
captain in the Sixteenth Infantry; fought in 
the battles of Shiloh and Perryville, for the 
latter receiving the rank of brevet major. He 
served also with distinguished bravery in com- 
mand of the cavalry and outposts at Lexing- 
ton, and covering the retreat of the Army of 
Kentucky to Louisville in 1862. He took part 
in the pursuit of General John Morgan, and, in 
command of the Sixteenth Infantry (Army of 
the Cumberland), in the Chattanooga cam- 
paign, and led that regiment at the battle of 
Lookout Mountain. He received his brevet 
lieutenant-colonel’s commission for gallant and 
meritorious services during the Atlanta cam- 
paign. On the further increase of the army in 
1866, he was appointed major of the Thirty- 
fourth Infantry, which position he held until 
the reduction of the military force. After 
that time he resided in Philadelphia, until, 
enfeebled by disease, he went to Nashua, to 
die among his kindred. 

Sept. 10.—Hatt, Rev. Atserr G., D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman; died in Rochester, 
N. Y. He commenced life as a printer, and 
in 1830 was the publisher of the Rochester 
Observer, a religious weekly then maintained 
in that city, and subsequently absorbed by 
the New York Evangelist. He was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Rochester, July 1, 1835, 
and first settled as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in the little village of Penfield, about 
five miles northeast of Rochester. His talents 
and promise as a preacher were at once seen 
and acknowledged, and he was called to the 
Third Presbyterian Church in the city of Roch- 
ester, in 1840, which position he continued to 
hold for a period of thirty years. He was a 
faithful and diligent pastor, and honored 
throughout the denomination. 

Sept. 11.—Torren, Brigadier and Brevet 
Major-General James, U.S. A., an able officer; 
died in Sedalia, Mo., aged 55 years. He was 
nominated from Pennsylvania to the West 
Point Military Academy in 1837, and four years 
later received the rank of brevet lieutenant in 
the Second Artillery. He served in the Flor- 
ida and Mexican Wars; was made first-lieuten- 
ant in 1847, and in 1857 and 1858 aided in 
quelling the disturbances in Kansas and on 
the frontier. In February, 1861, he was com- 
pelled to evacuate the arsenal at Little Rock, 
Ark., where he was in command. He served 
with Generals Lyons and Fremont in Missouri, 
as chief of artillery. Under General Halleck 
he rose to the command of a division, and 
afterward to be Inspector-General of the De- 
partment of the Missouri, finishing his war 
record by commanding the artillery in the 
siege of Mobile in 1865. He was brevetted 
major-general, March 18, 1865, for gallant and 
meritorious service in the field, was made In- 
spector-General of the Division of the Atlantic 
in 1865, and of the Department of the East in 
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1866. General Totten’s service in the army 
ended in 1870. 

Sept. 15,—Tuacxer, Harvey, a venerable 
pioneer, son-in-law of Daniel Boone; died in 
Shasta County, California, aged 128 years. 
Tle was born in Buncombe County, N.C., about 
1743. He was thirty-eight years of age when 
the Revolutionary War broke out, and it is said 
that he served after he was seventy, under 


General Jackson, at the battle of New Orleans, 


under Harrison at the battle of Tippecanoe, and 
also in the Black Hawk War in Illinois. 

_ Sept. 15.—Vawn Vecuten, Rev. Jacon, D.D., 
a clergyman of the Reformed (Dutch) Church; 
died in Auburn, N. Y. He was formerly pas- 
tor of a church in Albany, and was the author 
of some religious works. 

Sept. 18.—Lonenrcker, Henry O., a Penn- 
sylvania jurist; died at Lehigh, aged 49 years. 
He was a soldier of the Mexican War, member 
of Congress from 1858 to 1861; colonel of 
the Ninth Pennsylvania Regiment during 1861- 
63, and Judge of Lehigh County in 1867. 

Sept. 18.—Stvuart, Stipney H., ex-Judge of 
the Police Court of New York; died there, 
aged 60 years. He was distinguished as a 
criminal lawyer. 

Sept. 19.—Hotmrs, Rev. Joun Mitton, a 
brilliant and eloquent Congregational clergy- 
man; died in Jersey City, aged 85 years. He 
graduated at Yale College in the class of 1857, 
and on the completion of his theological stud- 
ies accepted a call from the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Jersey City, and began his 
ministry there in the fall of 1860. Immedi- 
ately he took rank among the best preachers 
of the neighborhood, and his speech in Brook- 
lyn, at the Oongregational Reunion in 1862, 
made him known to many people in New York 
and Brooklyn. Mr. Holmes lost his health in 
the service of the Jersey City church, and ever 
since his dismission from the pastorate, three 
years ago, a regular salary had been paid him, 
with the pledge that it should be continued as 
long as he might need it. His songs, written 
when in college, are still the chief dependence 
at alumni gatherings. 

Sept. 20.—Nicuors, Epwarp W., a well- 
known landseape-painter; died in Peekskill, 
N. Y., aged 51 years. He was born in Oxford, 
N. H., in 1820, and in his earlier years was 
a teacher of sacred music in different parts of 
New England, where his delicate tastes and 
manly virtues. won him many friends. He 
subsequently studied law at Burlington, Vt., 
and was admitted to the bar; but the gentle- 
ness of his nature unfitted him for the strug- 
gles of the legal profession, and he resolved to 
be an artist. He pursued his art-studies for a 
time in New York City as a pupil of Cropsey, 
but afterward went to Italy, where he spent 
two years with great profit and delight. 
pictures were highly valued by good judges of 
art, and but for his extreme modesty he might 
have taken a high rank in his profession. 

Sept. 21.—Daxry, Lieutenant Groner A., 
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U.S. A., captain of a volunteer battery in the 
late war; died at Key West, Fla., of yellow fe- 
ver. He was a native of New Hampshire, from 
which State he was appointed in September, 
1861. He entered the service as a private in 
the First New Hampshire Volunteer Battery, 
and rose through the grades of corporal, ser- 
geant, and first-sergeant, to be first-lieutenant 
of the battery, to which he was commissioned 
in December, 1864; in January, 1865, he was 
commissioned captain of the same battery, 
which he.commanded until it was mustered 
out in the summer of 1865. During the ser- 
vice with the battery he participated in the 
campaign of the Armies of the Potomac in 
1864 and 1865, until the capitulation of the 
rebel forces at Appomattox Court-House, Va. 
He was commissioned second-lieutenant Third 
Artillery in February, and first-lieutenant in 
July, 1866; was brevetted captain, to date 
from March 2, 1867, for “‘ gallant and merito- 
rious services at the battle of Sutherland Sta- 
tion.” Lieutenant Dakin served with his regi- 
ment at Raleigh, N. C., Hilton Head, S. C., 
Fort Adams, R. I., and Key West, Fla., acting 
as regimental and post quartermaster, from 
April to November, 1869. He passed through 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Key West, in 
the summer of 1869—to which one-fifth of 
the command fell victims—and was in com- 
mand of his post until the above date, when 
he was suddenly stricken down by the same 
disease. 

Sept. 22.—Annotrp, Lieutenant-Colonel Lew- 
is G., U. 8. A., a gallant artillery officer; died 
in Boston, Mass., aged 54 years. He was ap- 
pointed a cadet in 1833 from the State of New 
Jersey, graduated in 1837, and was attached 
to the Second Artillery, with which he served 
in the Florida War of 1837—88, in the Chero- 
kee country in 1838-39, and on the Canada 
frontier in 1840-41, during the border dis- 
turbances occasioned by the Canadian rebel- 
lion of 1837-40. In 1846 he accompanied 
his regiment to Mexico, and was engaged on 
the southern line of operations under General 
Scott, being present at the siege of Vera Cruz, 
in which he was slightly wounded; in the bat- 
tles of Cerro Gordo and Amozoque; the cap- 
ture of San Antonio, and the battle of Churu- 
busco. In the last-named battle he led his 
company with conspicuous gallantry, and in 
storming of the téte de pont was severely 
wounded. His service in Mexico was marked 
by uniform good conduct and gallantry, and 
at the close of the war two brevets were con- 
ferred upon him for his services in battle, that 
of captain for the battles of Contreras and 
Churubusco, that of major for the battle of 
Chapultepec. He afterward served in Florida 
again, and was present in some minor actions 
with the Indians of that Territory. The com- 
mencement of the war in 1861 found Major 
Arnold atthe Dry Tortugas, from which he was 
soon transferred with his command to Fort 
Pickens. On the 9th of October the Southern 
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‘forces crossed over from the main-land, and at- 


tacked the troops encamped on Santa Rosa 
Island. The attack was repulsed, and the en- 
emy, being followed up by a force detached 
for the purpose the next morning, under the 
command of Major Arnold, recrossed to the 
main-land. In the successive bombardments 
of Fort Pickens, which followed in November, 
January, and May, Major Arnold, as executive 
officer of the work, distinguished himself by 
his energy, judgment, and gallantry. In rec- 
ognition of the value of his services on these 
occasions, he was brevetted a lieutenant-colo- 
nel, to date from November 22,1861; appointed 
a brigadier-general of volunteers, to date from 
January 24, 1862; and assigned to the com- 
mand of the Department of Florida, with lis 
headquarters first at Fort Pickens and after- 
ward at Pensacola. On the 1st of October, 
1862, he was placed in command of the forces 
at New Orleans and Algiers, Louisiana, which 
command he retained until November 10th, 
when, while on parade, he was disabled by a 
stroke of paralysis, from which he never re- 
covered. In February, 1864, all hope of his 
restoration to active life having been aban- 
doned, General Arnold was retired from active 
service “‘on account of disability resulting 
from long and faithful service, and of disease 
contracted in the line of duty.” 

Sept. 24,.—Ketty, Captain Jams, Sixteenth 
Infantry, U. 8. A.; died at Jackson, Miss, He 
entered the service in April, 1861, as a captain 
in the Sixty-ninth New York Volunteers, of 
which he was promoted lieutenant-colonel in 
September following. He was conspicuously 
engaged in nearly all of the actions in which 
the celebrated Irish Brigade—to which his 
regiment was attached—participated during 
the war, in several of which he commanded 
the regiment, and was severely wounded at 
the first Bull Run and at Antietam. He was 
appointed a captain in the Sixteenth Infantry 
in October, 1861, but continued in service un- 
der his volunteer commission until March, 
1864, when he joined his regiment at Chatta- 
nooga. For two years after the war he was 
not in service, but was reassigned to the Thir- 
ty-fourth Infantry in September, 1867, with 
his original rank. 

_ Sept. 25.—Sraver, Colonel Wir1iam, a 
Democratic politician and journalist; died in 
He was one of the 
pioneers of Western New York, having emi- 
grated thither when the country was little 
more than a wilderness. He held the office 
of Supervisor of Pembroke, Genesee County, 
which at that period embraced a considerable 
portion of what now constitutes the Seventh 
and Eighth Judicial Districts of the State. In 
1822 he removed to Batavia, and in 1836 was 
appointed postmaster by General Jackson, 
holding that office during a part of his admin- 
istration and during the administrations of 
Presidents Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, and Bu- 
chanan. In 1844 he was a delegate to the 
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Democratic National Convention which nom- 
inated President Polk. For many years Colo- 
nel Seaver was editor and proprietor of, and 
for some thirty years a contributor to, the 
Batavia Spirit of the Times, a paper now in 
the fifty-second year of its publication, and 
favorably known to the press of the country. 

Sept. 25,—SuutrLeworta, Colonel Wir11amM 
L., U.S. Marine Corps; died in Brooklyn. 
He was appointed from New York, and entered 
the service February 28, 1839, as first-lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps. In the Mexican War 
he distinguished himself by his bravery; and 
having been appointed first-lieutenant in 
March, 1847, was brevetted captain for gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the bombardment 
and capture of Vera Cruz. At the time of his 
death he held the rank of colonel in the U. 8. 
Marine Corps. He was attacked with paraly- 
sis a few years since, and placed on the re- 
tired list December 4, 1867. 

Sept. 25.—Wesson, Dav, an old and influ- 
ential citizen of Brooklyn, N. Y.; died there, 
aged about 75 years. He was for many years 
engaged in active business in New York, but 
retired in consequence of impaired health in 
1850. He had, however, continued to be a 
prompt and faithful director and manager of 
some of the leading banking-houses and insur- 
ance institutions with which he had long been 
connected, and was greatly esteemed, by all 
who knew him, for his sterling integrity and 
the purity and dignity of his character. 

Sept. 29.—Butius, Commodore Osoar, U.S, 
N.; died in New York City. When about 
eighteen years of age he entered the Military 
Academy at West Point, and after passing a 
year at that institution resigned his cadetship, 
entered the Navy as a midshipman, and passed 
through a long term of varied and arduous sea 
service with great credit. With Captain Bid- 
dle, he served in the Pacific during the com- 
mand of that gallant officer while representing 
our neutral position and protecting American 
commerce ; subsequently acted as flag-officer to 
Commodore Elliot in the Mediterranean; was 
assigned to a separate command during the 
Mexican war, and afterward appointed to a 
command upon Lake Erie. While a midship- 
man and aloft on duty, a sling, or lift of the 
yard, supporting him, parted, and he was 
thrown into the “top,” and but for the grasp 


of a shipmate would have been precipitated to. 


the deck. An injury to the spine resulted, 
which, although not at once materially inter- 
fering with duty, gradually developed in so 
aggravated a form as nearly to paralyze the 
lower extremities, and eventually so far unfit- 
ted him for active sea-service as to place him 
upon the list of retired officers, to which posi- 
tion he was assigned before the opening of the 
late civil war, during which the important 
duty of recruiting for the Navy, extensively 
organized in New York, was placed under his 
intelligent and efficient supervision. 

Sept. ——Brown, Rev. Georer, D.D., a 
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clergyman of the Protestant Methodist.Church, 
and formerly editor of the Methodist Recorder, 
died in Springfield, Ohio, aged 80 years. He 
was for some time president of a college in 
Uniontown, Pa., and was in the ministry more 
than fifty-six years. 

Sept. —.—Campsett, Lieutenant-Governor 
Bensamin; died at Austin, Texas, aged 41 
years. He was born in Alabama, in 1830; 
graduated at the East Tennessee University, at 
Knoxville, and went to Texas in 1858. He 
settled in Jefferson, and pursued the business 
of a druggist: was appointed postmaster in 
1865, was elected to the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1868, and chosen President of the 
Senate and Lieutenant-Governor on the elec- 
tion of Lieutenant-Governor J. Flanegan to 
the United States Senate in April, 1870. 

Oct. 1.—Wasutneton, Colonel Lewis W., of 
a collateral branch of the family of the first 
President; died at Harper’s Ferry, West Va. 
He was one of the hostages held by John 
Brown in his famous raid on Harper’s Ferry 
in 1859. He possessed a valuable collection 
of relics of General Washington, among others 
the elegant sword sent by Frederick the Great 
with the inscription, ‘‘ From the oldest gen- 
eral in the world to the greatest.” 

Oct. 7.—Hows, Fisuer, a philanthropic citi- 
zen and author of Brooklyn, N. Y.; died in that 
city, aged 73 years. He was successful as a 
business-man, and, having accumulated a hand- 
some fortune, gave liberally of his time and 
means to benevolent purposes. About 1852 
he made an extended tour in the East, and 
after his return home published a volume of 
‘“‘ Oriental and Sacred Scenes,” an important 
contribution to the literature of Bible lands. 
A short time previous to his death he published 
a valuable treatise on the ‘True Site of the 
Cross,” the result of years of study, and dis- 
playing a wealth of biblical wisdom which 
brought complimentary letters from some of 
the best scholars in the country. 


Oct. 7.—Purpy, Exisan, an influential Dem- . 


ocratic politician of New York City; died 
there. He had been alderman, and president 
of the board; a member of the Legislature, 
and of the Tammany Society, and from his 
energy and political influence was often styled 
the ‘‘ War-Horse” of the Democracy. 

Oct. 10.—MoF artanp, Rev. Franois, D. D.. 
an aged clergyman of the Southern Presby 
terian Church; died at Bethel, Va., in the 
84th year of his age. He was born in 
the county of Tyrone, province of Ulster, in 
the north part of Ireland. Ooming to this 
country very early in life, he was educated at 
Washington and Jefferson College, and Prince- 
ton Seminary. He wasa well-read theologian, 
averse to speculations, but fond of friendly dis- 


cussions. His preaching, when in his prime, 


was highly attractive, and often evinced great 
power of thought, especially in illustration, 
His eminent piety, the uncommon soundness 
of his judgment, his remarkable prudence and 
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conciliatory spirit—though none were more in- 
tlexibly firm and true to principle—gave his 
opinions great weight, from the Church Ses- 
sion up to the General Assembly. In the 
Assembly of 1856, haying been chosen as the 
Moderator, he presided over its deliberations 
with a dignity and skill not only satisfactory 
to all, but which excited general admiration. 
Dr. McFarland was formerly Corresponding 
Secretary of the Old School Presbyterian 
Board of Education in Philadelphia. 

Oct. 18.—Banxs, Dayip, a law-book pub- 
lisher; died in New York, aged 85 years. He 
was born in Newark, N. J., and began the 
_ study of law in New York in 1806, in the 
office of Charles Brainard, whose partner he 
afterward became. In 1809 he began the law- 
publishing business with Stephen Gould, and 
the establishment of Banks & Gould was 
soon known as the most extensive of the kind 
in the country. For nearly ten years he held 
the offices of Alderman and Assistant Alder- 
man, being President of the Board of Alder- 
men part of that time. During the later years 
of his life he was President of the East River 
Bank. 

Oct. 15.—Pryor, Turopore B., a young 
scholar of remarkable attainments; drowned 
himself in the East River, Brooklyn, during a 
temporary attack of insanity, aged 20 years, 
He was a son of Roger A. Pryor, of Virginia, 
and was born July 38,1851. He was an enthu- 
siastic student, and led his class at Princeton 
in every study, although one of its youngest 
members. He delighted in the highest ranges 
of mathematical problems, and to exercise his 
mind with questions that the ripest of our 
scholars had not ventured to reach. All meta- 
physical subjects had a deep interest for him, 
especially the metaphysics of theology. He 
had strong religious tendencies, and the im- 
pression was, when at Princeton, that he 
would enter the ministry. When he came to 
graduate it was hard to find a parallel for his 
standing. For a hundred years no student 
had stood so high, and the one who came 
nearest to him—a student whose college-life 
is also historic—was Aaron Burr, who gradu- 
ated just a hundred years ago, The highest 
average mark in the college is 100. Young 
Pryor’s average was 99.9. He gained the Jay 
Cooke Prize of $1,000 for excellence in mathe- 
matics, and a year ago went to England, and 
entered at Cambridge. The same success at- 
tended him there as at Princeton. He re- 
mained five months, and received a scholar- 
ship. When he returned to America he was 
affectionately urged, in a letter from the mas- 
ter of his college at Cambridge, to resume his 
studies, as all academical honors awaited him. 
His intention, when he left college, was to en- 
ter the ministry. Finally, he concluded to be- 
come alawyer. At the time of his death he 
Was pursuing his studies at the law school, 
where his preéminence was as marked as it 
had been at Princeton and Cambridge. Short- 
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ly before his death, signs of mental weariness 
were seen, but too late to avert the conse- 
quences. 

Oct. 18.—WnuirtiEsry, Captain and Brevet- 
Major Cuartes H., Thirteenth Infantry U. S. 
A., a brave young officer of volunteers in the 
late war, who was transferred to the regular 
army at its close; died at Fort Bridger, Wy- 
oming Territory. He was a native of Connect- 
icut, and entered the army from New York, 
having been appointed captain of the Thir- 
tieth Infantry July 28, 1866, and assigned to 
the Thirteenth Infantry, September 1, 1869. 
During the war he served as major of volun- 
teers, and was brevetted brigadier-general of 
volunteers. * 

Oct. 20.—Arwoop, Lieutenant Wirtrram, 
U.S. A., aide-de-camp and acting assistant ad- 
jutant-general on the staff of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral P. St. George Cook, U. 8. A., commanding 
the Department of the Lakes; lost during a 
tempest on Lake Huron. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the late war he entered the 
Independent Pennsylvania Battery, which was 
organized in Pittsburg, engaged in active ser- 
vice throughout the war, and was in many of 
the prominent battles. Before the close of the 
war he was made a captain in the volunteer 
force, with the brevet rank of major. He en- 
tered the regular army in March, 1866, being 
attached to the Nineteenth Infantry. In the 
month of July, 1867, he was commissioned 
second-lieutenant, and promoted to the place 
of first-lieutenant during the year 1869, In 
December, 1870, he was assigned to the Twen- 
ty-first U. S. Infantry, stationed in Detroit, in 
which position he was serving at the time he 
was lost, having been up the lakes to attend a 
court-martial. 

Oct, 20.—Grosvenor, Colonel Tuomas W., 
prosecuting attorney of Chicago; was killed in 
that city, aged 87 years. He was a native of 
Utica, N. Y., was educated for the law, and 
admitted to the Illinois bar in 1857. At the 
commencement of the late war he joined the 
Twelfth Illinois Volunteer Cavalry as. cap- 
tain, and served during the entire war with 
honor, losing an arm in the service. He was 
brevetted brigadier-general. After the war, 
he became the city editor of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post, subsequently resigning his position, 
and accepting the appointment of district 
Government inspector of tobacco and cigars. 
He afterward resigned that position, and re- 
sumed the practice of law, and lastly was ap- 
pointed City Prosecuting Attorney by the 
Common Council. During the confusion follow- 
ing the great fire in Chicago, when the city 
was placed under martial law, Colonel Gros- 
venor refused to stop at the challenge of the 
sentry, and was shot, in obedience to orders, 

Oct 20.—Smirn, Ricuarp M., U. 8, Indian 
Agent; was lost during a tempest on Lake 
Huron. He was formerly a resident of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., but removed to Detroit about the 
year 1850, and during a period of twenty 
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years was connected with the Indian office for 
the District of Michigan, first as a subordinate, 
and afterward as chief, but always as the most 
efficient person, whatever his position. All 
his pecuniary transactions between the Gev- 
ernment and the Indians were’ conducted 
with the strictest honor and integrity, under 
the conscientious belief that his duty was to 
devote his entire time and strength to the 
public service, and that he was at liberty to 
make no gain beyond his salary. Carrying 
ont in good faith all the means devised for the 
education, Christianization, and civilization of 
the Indians, and protecting them as far as lay 
in his power from the rapacity of greedy spec- 
ulators, he accomplished a great work, and his 
sudden death is an almost irreparable loss, not 
only to that people, but to the region round 
about. It was his thorough devotion to the 
interests of others which led him to be a pas- 
senger upon thie ill-fated Coburn. He had a 
large amount of money in his possession for 
the purpose of paying off the Indians. His 
duties required him to visit Lake Michigan 
ports, but he stated to a friend at the Sault 
that the season was getting so late, and the 
lake so rough, that he did not wish to take all 
the funds in his possession to Lake Michigan. 
He therefore determined to carry them to De- 
troit, and go thence with such small amounts 
as might be required at the points to be vis- 
ited, and it was while engaged in this duty 
that he was lost. 

Oct. 21.—Puetan, Micnart, a skilful bil- 
liard-player, and manufacturer of billiard-ta- 
bles; died in New York, aged 55 years. He 
was born in Kilkenny County, Ireland, in 
1816, and at an early age came to this coun- 
try, and apprenticed himself to a silversmith 
and jeweller. During his leisure hours he 
amused himself with the game of billiards, 
and soon became an accomplished player. He 
served engagements with several billiard firms 
in New York City, and went to Ireland in 1851 
to give exhibitions for the benefit of his suf- 
fering countrymen. On his return he opened 
rooms on Broadway, where he remained a 
few years, and finally went to San Francisco. 
After a series of unfortunate speculations he 
returned to New York, and entered into the 
manufacture of billiard-tables. The spacious 
billiard-rooms over which he presided afford- 
ed an opportunity for a higher order of patron- 
age, and the game was introduced into the 
home circle through improved appliances of 
his manufacture. He took a prominent part 
in billiard-contests, and was uniformly suc- 
cessful, 

Oct, 22.—Snerwoop, WiirraM, a venerable 
teacher and author; died at Great Barrington, 
Mass., aged 86 years. He was born February 27, 
1786, in Greenfield, Conn., where he received 
his early religious training under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D., af- 
terward President of Yale College. Removing 
in his youth to Newark, N. J., he pursued his 
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classical studies under the instruction of the 
Rev. Dr. Griffin. Having decided to make 
teaching the business of his life, he opened a 
classical school in New York in 1815, which 
he continued with marked success, Many 
men of high position, both in mercantile and 
professional life, owe their celebrity to his 
faithfulness in their early training: During 
this period of labor he prepared a valuable 
school-book entitled ‘ Self-Culture,” having 
for its object a correct and natural elocution, 
and which received strong recommendations 
from high authorities. Nothing ever appeared 
in print fromhis pen after this, with the ex- 
ception of a few pieces of fugitive poetry. 
During a few of his last years he spent his 
winters in Charleston and St. Louis. In his 
eighty-fourth year he took an overland trip 
with some members of his family to Cali- 
seh spending a winter there with his chil- 
ren. 

Oct. 28.—Tustin, Rev. Srrrmus, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and author; died in 
Washington, D.C. - In 1886 he was chaplain 
of the University of Virginia; was elected 
chaplain to the House of Representatives of 
the United States in 1840; was subsequently 
reélected to the same position, and atterward 
was chaplain to the United States Senate. He 
was formerly pastor of the F-Street Church in 
Washington, and of churches in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, to all of which he ministered 
with fidelity and success, Upon several occa- 
sions Dr. Tustin served as moderator in the 
several courts of the Presbyterian Church, and 
was distinguished for the ability and courtesy 
with which he presided. He was president of 
the Board of Trustees of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., and at the time of his death was 
acting pastor of the Fifteenth Street Presby- 
terian (colored) Church. The honorary degree 
of D. D. was conferred on him by the trustees 
of Jefferson College, Pa. 

Oct. —.—Day, Rev. Samvet Srearns, an 
American Baptist minister and missionary to 
India; died in Cortlandville, N. Y., aged 68 
years. He was born in Leeds County, Canada 
West (now Ontario), in 1808, united with the 
Baptist Church in 1825, entered Hamilton Lit- 
erary and Theological Institution (now Madi- 
son University) in 1831, and graduated in 1835. 
He was ordained and sailed for India in August 
of the same year, landing at Calcutta in Feb- 
ruary, 1836, and proceeding at once to Viziga- 
patam, and in 1837 to Madras for greater con- 
venience in acquiring the language and enter- 
ing upon his work. He was designated to the 
Teloogoos, a large and intelligent race of Hin- 
doos, numbering about 14,000,000, oceupying 
the country between Orissa and Madras, on 
the southeast coast of Hindostan. Mr. Day re- 
moved to Nellore, in the centre of his field, in 
1840, and labored zealously among the Teloo- 
goos for eighteen years, except a short visit to 
this country in 1845. In 1863, completely 
broken in health, for the climate of the Madras 
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coast is deadly to Americans and Englishmen, 
he was compelled to return to the United 
States, with his life-work but partially accom- 
plished. He lingered in much suffering and 
feebleness, though with unfailing patience, for 
eight years. Where he had toiled alone and 
almost without apparent results, the power of 
caste is now broken, numerous flourishing 
churches are established, and a theological 
seminary for the training of native preachers 
is organized and. prospering. 

Oct. —.—MoCrrary, Captain and Brevet 
Brigadier-General James; U.S. A., a gallant 
soldier of the late war; died in New York City. 
He entered the military service as captain 
of the Forty-first Ohio Regiment. He after- 
ward entered the regular army, and was mus- 
tered out of service at Columbus, Ohio, with 
the rank of brevet. brigadier-general of the 
U.S. Army and commissioned as captain of 
the Forty-fifth Regiment of U.S. Infantry. 
His commissions in the regular army bore date 
July 28, 1866, and March, 1867. He subse- 
quently settled in St. Mary’s Parish, Louisiana, 
where he purchased a plantation. He joined 
the Republican ranks in politics. General Mc- 
Cleary was elected a member of Congress by 
the Republicans from St. Mary’s, La.; but the 
duties of his war campaign in the field had 
impaired his health to such an extent that he 
was unable to take his seat last session. He 
returned to Ohio in the month of August. His 
health failing continually, he finally came to 
New -York, with the hope of bettering his 


~~ physical condition by treatment. 


Oct. —.—Smitu, Rev. James, D. D., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, American consul at Dun- 
dee, Scotland; died there. He was a Scotch- 
man by birth, and early in life a confirmed 
infidel, but soon after his emigration to this 
country was converted and turned his atten- 
tion to the ministry. He became distinguished 
in the Old School Presbyterian Church in 
Kentucky and Illinois, his last pastoral charge 
being the First Presbyterian Church in Spring- 
field, Ul, which Abraham Lincoln attended. 
Shortly after his inauguration as president, he 
appointed Dr. Smith United States consul at 
Dundee, which position he held until his 
death. 

Nov. 3.—Avams, Rey. Ezra Eastman, D.D., 
a Presbyterian clergyman and author; died at 
Oxford, Pa., aged 58 years. He was born at 
Nashua, N. H., about 1814, and graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1836. About 1840 he 
became chaplain to the seamen at Havre in 
France, where for a period. of ten years he 
labored with great earnestness.and success. 
After travelling extensively in Europe he re- 
turned to America, and in 1854 accepted the 
pastorate of the Pearl Street Congregational 
Church at Nashua, N. H., where he spent six 
years. In 1860 he removed to Philadelphia, 
and entered into the service of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, but was soon after invited 
to take charge of a new enterprise, which 
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grew under his efficient labors and eloquent 
preaching into the present Broad Street 
Church of that city. His arduous labors, how- 
ever, undermined his health, and he was com- 
pelled to relinquish his pastoral charge. He 
was then, in 1867, called to a professorship of 
theology in Lincoln University, near Oxford, 
Pa., a position which he held at the time of 
his death. In 1870 he added to his labors 
some editorial work upon the Presbyterian. 
Dr. Adams was the author of several poems 
of great merit, and his fine poetic taste often 
imparted a charm to the productions of his 
pen, almost unconsciously to himself. 

Nov. 5.—Lorine, Freperiox W.,. a journal- 
ist, magazinist, and author; was killed by the 
Indians near Wickenburg, A. T., aged 25 years. 
He was born in, Newtonville, Mass. ; studied 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, and graduated 
at Harvard College in 1870, While at Harvard, 
and, even before, at Andover, he evinced more 
than ordinary ability, and acquired some dis- 
tinction as a writer of gay and lively verse, 
and as contributor to the Harvard Advocate, 
a paper published by. the students. Mr. Loring, 
in the brief period after he left college, was 
connected with both the Boston Advertiser and 
Every Saturday, and contributed to the At- 
lantie Monthly, Old and New, and the Jnde- 
pendent. He also published two volumes, one 
of which, ‘‘ Two College Friends,” an essay in 
sustained fiction, was favorably received, and 
led to his being invited to form one of the 
authors, selected from the ablest in New Eng- 
land, who were jointly to write a serial story 
for Old and New. In the spring of 1871 he 
was induced to join, as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, the expedition of Lieutenant Wheeler 
of the army, who had been appointed by the 
Government to explore Arizona, and he had 
already contributed several exceedingly valu- 
able letters to Appletons’ Journal. 

Nov. 5.—Sranton, Colonel Davm, Auditor- 
General-elect, of Pennsylvania, died at New 
Brighton, Pa., aged 42 years. He was a son 
of the late Dr. Benjamin Stanton, of Ohio, and 
a nephew of the late Secretary Stanton, and 
was born in 1829, After studying medicine, 
and graduating at the Cleveland Medical Col- 
lege, and the University of Pennsylvania, he 
removed, at the age of twenty-one, to New- 
Brighton, Beaver County, where he commenced 
the practice of medicine, and continued to reside 
to the time of his death. In August, 1861, he 
entered the army as surgeon of the First Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, and was connected with the 
Army of the Potomac until promoted to the 
post of surgeon of U. 8S. Volunteers, in 
November, 1862, from which date, until he 
resigned, in December, 1865, he acted as Su- 
perintendent of Hospitals, and as assistant and 
acting Medical Director of the Northern De- 
partment, on the staff of Generals Heintzelman 
and Hooker. In 1864 he was brevetted lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and in 1865 was made brevet 
colonel.. At the Republican State Convention, 
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held in May, 1871, he was from the first the 
strongest candidate for the auditor-general- 
ship, and his nomination gave universal satis- 
faction throughout the State. Dr. Stanton 
was of Quaker descent, and an abolitionist of 
the old school. 

Nov. 6.—Hort, Miss Hannan, an eminent 
teacher; died in New Brunswick, N. J., eged 
66 years. She was born in Darien, Conn., in 
1805, and at the age of sixteen entered upon 
the profession of teaching. In 1838 she be- 
came principal of a female seminary in New 
Brunswick, and had held that position with 
honor for a period of thirty-three years. Her 
system of instruction was thorough, and the 
rapid progress of her pupils reflected great 
credit upon her qualifications as an instructor. 
She was a woman of remarkable executive 
ability, and a thorough enthusiast in her pro- 
fession. 

Nov. 7.—Grecory, General Encar M., U. 
S. Marshal for Philadelphia; died in that city. 
In early life he was a resident of Deposit, Dela- 
ware County, N.Y. Subsequently he removed 
to Cincinnati, where he was engaged in busi- 
ness for several years, and occupied a position 
of influence. Upon the outbreak of the late 
war, he entered into the service of the Gov- 
ernment, and passed through twenty-two en- 
gagements. At the close of the war he served, 
first in Texas, and afterward in Maryland, as 
assistant commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, after which he held the office of U.S. 
Marshal for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Nov. 13.—Cooxman, Rev. Atrrep, D.D., a 
Methodist clergyman; died at Newark, N. J., 
aged 44 years. 
Cookman, one of the most eloquent preachers 
of his time, and who was lost at sea in the 
steamer President. The son, while yet a boy, 
commenced preaching in Baltimore. He after- 
ward joined the Philadelphia Conference, and 
successively filled a number of pastoral terms 
at various churches in Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Wilmington, New York, and other cities, 
with great acceptance. 


Nov. 18.—Howarp, Captain Writam A., 


United States revenue marine service; died 
at Greenport, L. I., aged 64 years. He was 
born in the State of Maine, in the year 1807, 
distinguished himself as a lad by leading an 
expedition to cut out and rescue an American 
vessel seized by the English for infringing the 
fishery-laws. At the age of seventeen, he en- 
tered the U. 8. Navy. In 1828 he resigned 
his commission in the Navy to receive a cap- 
taincy in the revenue marine, being appointed 
to the command at the age of twenty-one. He 
was successful in saving and assisting vessels 
in distress on the coast of New England. In 
appreciation of his services, the merchants of 
Boston presented him with a valuable service 
of silver. In 1848 the German Confederacy 
appointed him second in command of the fleet 
on the Weser, and he there constructed a navy- 


He was a son of Rev. George 
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yard and dock, and remained in charge until 
the breaking up of the fleet. At the com- 
mencement of the late American war, Captain 
Howard raised a regiment of marine artillery, 
which was attached to the Burnside expedition, 
Returning North, he commenced organizing, 
in New York, a new regiment of heavy artil- 
lery, and raised 2,500 men, who were detailed 
to active service with the Army of the James, 
he, as Colonel Howard, commanding the de- 
fences around Portsmouth and Norfolk, and at 
the close of the war resumed his commission 
as captain in the revenue marine, visiting 
every port where custom-house duties were 
collected throughout the Union, travelling 
40,000 miles in fourteen months, and was then 
by Government detailed on special duty, and 
sent to Alaska to hoist the American flag over 
our new possessions there. The last service 
of Captain Howard to the Government was 
the superintending last year of the building in 
New York of several steam launches for the 
revenue marine. 

Nov. 20.—Dunxn, Oscar J., Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana; died in New Orleans, 
aged 51 years. Ile was born in Louisiana, of 
slave parents, and, as soon as he was old enough 
for manual labor, was bought by a firm in the 
plastering-trade, but soon after reaching his 
majority he ran away from his owners. When 
the war broke out he warmly sympathized 
with the Union cause, but had no chance to 
give it practical aid until General Butler en- 


tered New Orleans, when he enlisted in the . 


first regiment of colored troops raised in Loui- 
siana, and in time won his way to a captaincy, 
the highest line rank permitted to his race in 
the army as then constituted. He proved an 
efficient officer, but resigned when he found 
that an incompetent person had been promoted 
to the rank of major, to which he (Dunn) was 
justly entitled. When the national cause 
triumphed, Captain Dunn became prominent 
in promoting the reconstruction of the State 
government of Louisiana. He had acquired 
considerable wealth, and was held in high 
esteem by the citizens of his own color. He 
ultimately attained the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, and discharged his duties with aver- 
age ability and success. Upon his death, dis- 
tinguished honors were paid to his remains, 
and his funeral procession was one of the largest 
ever seen in New Orleans. 

Nov. 26.—Linpeman, Herman, a German 
revolutionist and editor ; died at Jefferson City, 
Mo. In 1849 he was sentenced to death for par- 
ticipating in the revolution in Saxony, but es- 
caped to this country, and at the time of his 
death was editor of the St. Louis Zeitung. 

Nov. 27.—F etoner, Rev. Horace, D. D., a 
Baptist clergyman; died in Townshend, Vt., 
aged 75 years. 
Richard Fletcher, of Boston, Mass.; was born 
in Oavendish, Vt., graduated at Dartmouth 
College, studied law, and practised his pro- 
fession for several years in his native town. 


He was a brother of Judge. 
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The legal profession proving distasteful, he 
accepted a position as instructor in the academy 
at North Bennington. Having subsequently 
been licensed to preach, he was invited to take 
the pastoral charge of the Baptist Church there, 
which he accepted in 1843, and held with 
great acceptance until his death. 

Nov. 27.—Runyron, Judge Peter P., an able 
jurist of New Jersey; died in New Bruns- 
wick, aged 84 years. He was a graduate of 
Rutgers College, and entered the legal pro- 
fession, in which he attained distinction, and 
was elevated to the bench, where he won a 
high reputation as a jurist. He had been an 
active and prominent leader in the affairs of 
the Baptist denomination in the State, with 
which he had been connected for nearly fifty 
years. 

Nov. 28.—Carrort, Mrs. Briveer, an Irish 
centenarian ; died in New York Oity, aged 102 
years. She was born in the parish hospital, 
County Limerick, Ireland, in October, 1769. 
Her parents died in Ireland at the ages of 
forty-one and sixty-seven respectively. Her 
father was a poor weaver, with a large family, 
for whom his best exertions were often insuf- 
ficient to provide support. She married at the 
age of thirty-three, and gave birth to ten chil- 
dren, eight of whom are now alive in this 
country and in Ireland. Her husband died 
thirty years ago, at the age of seventy-six. 
She had thirty-seven grandchildren, of whom 
twenty-six are living, the eldest being in his 
thirty-fourth year, and four great grand-chil- 
dren, of whom the oldest is in his fifth year. 
When she arrived in this country, eight years 
ago, she had not an unsound tooth. At the 
age of ninety-eight she fell on the sidewalk on 

ew-Year’s day and wrenched her hip, which 
disabled her from taking a long daily walk, to 
which she was accustomed. Within a few 
days of her death she would sew and mend 
stockings, being able, without spectacles, to 
thread the finest cambric needle. 

Nov. 30.—Mittwarp, Hon. Winrram, mem- 
ber of Congress from the Western District of 
Pennsylvania; died at Kirkwood, Del. He 
was a native of Pennsylvania, and during the 
war served as United States Marshal of his 
district. 

Nov. —.—Quixy, Rev. Tomas, 1 Roman 
Catholic priest; died in Providence, R. I. 
During the war he was chaplain of the First 
Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers, and dis- 
tinguished himself for his loyalty, courage, 
and fidelity in scenes of danger. 

Dec. 2.—Davis, Rt, Rev. Taomas Freperiox, 
D. D., Episcopal Bishop of South Carolina; 
died at Camden, S. O. He had formerly been 
an active and efficient home missionary, con- 
tinuing in the work even after he had become 
blind. For several years previous to his death 
he was partially incapacitated for the perform- 
ance of his episcopal duties. 

Dec. 2.—Macvonoven, Captain Cnartes S., 
U. 8. Navy; died at Montclair, N. J., aged 
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52 years. He was born in Connecticut, in 
1819, and was the eldest son of the late Com- 
modore Thomas Macdonough. He was ap- 
pointed to the Navy from New York, on April 
8, 1835, and saw service successively in the 
Mediterranean, on the coast of Africa, on the 
Pacific station, again on the coast of Africa, 
then on the Pacific station again, on the Bra- 
zilian station, on the coast of Africa for the 
third time, and in 1861 was placed on the re- 
tired list. Subsequent to that date, however, 
he was employed on the receiving-ships at 
New York and Portsmouth, N. H., his service 
terminating in 1865. In May, 1848, he had 
attained the rank of lieutenant, and in 1857 
was commissioned as captain. For some time 
past he had been in failing health, and his 
death ultimately resulted from paralysis. 

Dee. 4.—Smiru, Major Tuomas L., First Au- 
ditor of the Treasury; died. in Washington, 
D. C., aged 84 years. He was born in Din- 
widdie County, Va., in 1787. His ancestors 
were connected with the history of the coun- 
try from its foundation, his father having been 
sent to France on a diplomatic mission, where 
he died. He was then brought up by his un- 
cle, Prof. Granville B. Smith, at that time 
President of William and Mary College. In 
1812 he was commissioned a major in the reg- 
ular army; resigning, he married an English 
lady, then in Philadelphia, celebrated for her 
beauty and accomplishments. He removed to 
New York, served in the Legislature of that 
State, and was elected President of the City 
Bank, which position he resigned upon the 
personal solicitation of General Jackson, to 
accept the position of Registrar of the U.S. 
Treasury, finally arriving at the post of First 
Auditor, which he retained until his death. 
He possessed literary tastes of a high order, 
and was for many years a constant contributor 
to the press, in prose as well as poetry. 

Dec. 6.—Neuson, Rev. Joun, D. D., a Con- 
gregational clergyman; died in Leicester, Mass., 
aged 85 years. He was born in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1785, and graduated at Williams Col- 
lege. In 1813 he was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Leicester, where his 
whole ministerial life, extending over a period 
of fifty-eight years, was passed. From 1844 
he had a colleague, and for eighteen years pre- 
vious to his death was an invalid. 

Dec..10.—Hieser, Rev. Epwarp Y., D. D., 
an Episcopalian clergyman; died in New York 
City, aged 70 years. He was for a time chap- 
lain of the U. 8. Senate, and for many years 
previous to his death was Assistant Minister 
of Trinity Parish, New York. 

Dec. 11.—Srryxer, Rev. Herman B., a cler- 
gyman of the Reformed (Dutch) Church; died 
on Staten Island, aged 78 years. He came of 
an honored ancestry of remarkable ministerial 
talent. He served in the War of 1812. 

Dec. 12.—Garpiner, Rey. ——, D. D., a 
Roman Catholic priest; died in Brooklyn, 
L. I, aged 32 years. In early youth he went 
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to Rome and became a student in the Ameri- 
can College, where he became thoroughly 
versed in the history and dogmas of his 


Church. On the completion of his fourth year. 


of theology, he stood an examination, before 
the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda and 
the professors of theology, for the doctorship, 
which was conferred upon him because of his 
learning and knowledge of the several theses 
which were proposed for explanation. On his 
return to Brooklyn, he gained a high reputa- 
tion as a preacher. In 1870 he accompanied 
Bishop Loughlin to the @cumenical Council 
at Rome as his theologian, and upon the re- 
turn-voyage contracted an affection of the 
lungs, which subsequently proved fatal. 

Dee. 15.—Ht1, Grorax, formerly Librarian 
of the State Department at Washington, and 
an author; died in New York, aged 75 years. 
He was born in Guilford, Conn., in 1796; 
graduated with distinction at Yale College, 
and subsequently was employed in one of the 
public offices in Washington. In 1827 he en- 
tered the Navy as Professor of Mathematics, 
and during a cruise in the Mediterranean wrote 
several poems suggested by classical subjects, 
which he published in 1834, in a volume enti- 
tled ‘“‘The Ruins of Athens, and Other Poems.” 
In 1881 he retired from the Navy, to accept the 
position of Librarian in the State Department 
at Washington, which he held for eight years. 
In 1839 he was appointed consul for the south- 
western portion of Asia Minor. On his re- 
turn home he again accepted a position in the 
State Department, which he held for ten years, 
when he retired from active life to the place 
of his birth. His poems were reprinted, with 
some additions in 1839; and in 1870 he issued 
a third edition, revised and enlarged, in a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Titania’s Banquet, Pictures of 
Women, and Other Poems.” His latest poem 
was written for the dedication of the monu- 
ment over the grave of his friend and towns- 
man, Fitz-Greene Halleck, at Guilford, and 
his last prose composition was a scholarly es- 
say on Sappho. 

Dec. 16. — Katopotnaxes, Mrs. Marta 
Hooper Biackier, a missionary and author; 
died in Athens, Greece, aged 42 years. She 
was the daughter of Captain Francis Blackler, 
of Marblehead, Mass., where she was born, 
June 1, 1830. Having been converted early 
in life, she felt a deep interest in the cause of 
missions, and in 1858 was married to Rev. M. 
D. Kalopothakes, M. D., of Athens, who had 
spent several years in this country studying in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
and, having graduated, returned, accompanied 
by his wife, as a missionary to his native land. 
She acquired the Greek language with great 
facility, and with such efficiency, that she was 
able to correct the proof-sheets of the Star of 
the East, a weekly paper published by her 
husband. During the last three years she 
translated bgoks from the English and wrote 
articles for the Child’s Paper, published also 
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in Greek, and aided him in his correspondence 
with friends in England and America. Though 
naturally somewhat timid, her gentleness of 
disposition, and unwearied devotion to the 
work upon which she had entered, drew the 
people to her irresistibly, and her influence 
was widely felt among the Greek women. But 
her excessive labors affected her health so 
seriously that it became necessary for her to 
return with her husband and children to her 
native land for a brief respite. In August, 
1871, she sailed again for her missionary field, 
but a few months of labor completed her 
work. 

Dec. 16.—Morr, Ricnarp, an eminent law- 
yer; died in New York City, aged 72 years. 
He was born at Grand Isle, Vt., January 7, 
1800; studied law at Plattsburg, N. Y., and 
in 1821 entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession there, serving in the courts of the 
county until 1830 when he removed to New 
York. During the whole of his professional 
career in the latter city he was much engaged 
with cases involving the law of taxes, assess- 
ments, streets, and other questions of munici- 
pal law, his great familiarity with which ren- 
dered him an authority among eminent law- 
yers, In the celebrated case of Lispenard, he 
was the associate of Daniel Webster, and made 
the opening argument in the Court for the Cor- 
rection of Errors. During the ten years pre- 
ceding his death he had been mostly employed 
by the municipal authorities in different ca- 
pacities. 

Dec.17.—Patrerson, Mrs. Heten H., widow 
of the late Dr. R. M. Patterson, professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania; died at Avon- 
more, near Philadelphia, aged 79 years. She 
was the daughter of the distinguished Revolu- 
tionary patriot, Thomas Leiper, and was re- 
markable for her rare mental endowments and 
personal attractions. 


Dec. 21.—Morsz, Rey. Davin Sanrorp, a 


Presbyterian clergyman; died in <Austerlitz, 


Columbia County, N. Y., aged 78 years.» Ear- 
ly in life he chose the legal profession, and had 
entered upon its practice with the promise 
of a brilliant future, when at the age of twen- 
ty-five he was converted. Turning aside at 
once from the bright prospects before him, he 
entered upon a course of preparation for the 
pulpit, and devoted the remainder of his life 
to the work of the ministry. 

Dec. 21.—Wisston, Jonn Antuony, Goy- 
ernor of Alabama from 1858 to 1857; died in 
Mobile. Though regarded as a man of moder- 
ate temper during his administration as Gov- 
ernor, he entered into the secession movement 
in 1861 with great zeal, and was the commis- 
sioner sent by the Secession Convention to 
Arkansas, to induce that State tosecede. Sub- 
sequently, either from infirm health or from 
dissatisfaction with some of the movements 


of the Confederate leaders, he took no promi--_ 


nent part in the civil war. 
Dec. 26.—Barxer, Jacos, a merchant, finan- 
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cier, banker, and lawyer of New York and 
New Orleans; died in Philadelphia, aged 92 
years. His parents were members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, He was born in Swan Island, 
Kennebec County, Me., December 7, 1779. 
Being thrown upon his own resources at the 
age of sixteen, he came to New York and en- 
tered into the employ of a commission-house 
asaclerk. He was speculative and industrious, 
and, before he had attained the age of twenty- 
one, he was owner of four ships and a brig, 
and had a good business standing. He mar- 
ried, August 27, 1801, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Hazard, of New York. He evinced 
at the wedding-dinner his self-reliance, by 
treating with indifference the news which he 
then received of heavy losses through the fail- 
ure of a merchant to meet his engagements, 
This confidence in his own good fortune was 
not misplaced. He soon regained his credit, 
and when the war with Great Britain broke 
out he offered to raise a loan of $5,000,000 for 
the National Government. He founded Zhe 
Union newspaper to advocate the election of 
De Witt Clinton to the office of Governor of 
New York. - In 1815 he founded the Exchange 
Bank, in Wall Street, and had very extensive 
dealings with Government. This concern, and 
the extensive business he transacted besides, 
gave him a commanding position in financial 
affairs. .The bank broke in 1819, but Mr. Bar- 
ker continued his business on a large scale, 
deriving advantages from his influence with 
banks in the interior. He was provoked to 
send a challenge to one David Rogers, and was 
found guilty of the offence, although he defended 
himself with great ingenuity and subtlety of 
argument. The sentence of disfranchisement 
which he received was cancelled by Governor 
Clinton. His legal knowledge was again called 
into use when, on the failure of the Life and 
Fire Insurance Company, he, with others, was 
indicted for conspiracy to defrand. After long 
litigation, the indictment was finally quashed. 
In 1834 he removed from New York to New 
Orleans, where he studied for and was admit- 
ted to the bar. He also attained prominence 
in finance, and was President of the Bank of 
Commerce when General Butler entered New 
Orleans. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in Louisiana at the close of the war, 
but, owing to the unreconstructed condition of 
his State, his credentials were not recognized 
by Congress. Since the war he had led a 
quiet and retired life. During the last two 
years he had resided with his son in Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Dec. —.—Montcomery, Colonel James, a 
Kansas pioneer; died in that State, aged 58 
years. From 1856 to 1861 he was the central 
figure of the Free-State cause in Kansas. Dur- 
ing the war he commanded a regiment of col- 
ored troops. He was one of the most intimate 
friends and advisers of John Brown, and was 
one of the party who proposed to rescue the 
old man while he lay in prison at Charles- 
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town, had there been any reasonable proba- 
bility of accomplishing that result. 

Dec. —.—Poor, Joun A., a journalist; died 
in Portland, Me., aged 63 years. He was one 
of the original projectors of the Atlantic & 
St. Lawrence Railroad, and of the European 
& North American Railroad; was President 
of the proposed Rutland Railroad, and had 
been editor and proprietor of Zhe State of 
Maine, formerly a daily paper in Portland. 

Dec. —.—Wett1s, Rev. Horatio T., an Epis- 
copal clergyman and educator; died in An- 
dalusia, Pa. He was the founder of a flour- 
ishing college in that place, and was for many 
years actively engaged in the promotion of 
education in his denomination. 

OBITUARIES, Forrten. Jan. 1.—Dv- 

RAND, Sir Henry, K.O.S.1., Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab, and former Secretary 
of the Foreign Department in the Government 
of India; died in the Punjab, by a fall from 
an elephant, aged 59 years. He was born in 
1812, and educated at Addiscombe. Entering 
the Indian army at an early age, he fought in 
the campaign in Afghanistan, and afterward 
in several other engagements, including the 
Indian mutiny. He was subsequently appoint- 
ed Secretary of the Foreign Department in 
the Government of India, and in 1870 was in- 
trusted with the government of the Punjab. 
Resolving to render himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with that extensive province, he com- 
menced an extended tour, during which he 
met his death as above stated. 
- Jan. 3.—Gripson, Witiram Srpvey, F.S. A., 
Registrar in Bankruptcy, and an author; died 
in London. He was born at Fulham, about 
1815, and educated privately; was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1845. - Having been 
appointed a Registrar of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, he had acted insthat capacity in the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne district: He was the 
author of ‘‘The History of Tynemouth,”’. of 
** An Historical Memoir on Northumberland,” 
and other historical works, and of ‘Lectures 
and Essays on Various Subjects.” . Mr. Gibson 
was a Fellow of the Geological Society, hon- 
orary member of the Académie des Arts, Sci- 
ences, et Belles-Lettres de Dijon, and Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
Copenhagen, and was.a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Architectural and Archeological 
Society of Durham. In 1857 the University 
of Durham conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of M. A., ‘as an acknowledgment of 
his good service in the cause of literature and! 
liberal pursuits.” 

Jan. 5.—Nort, Hon. and Rev. Lrrann,,. 
Vicar of Exton, Rutlandshire; died at the- 
vicarage, aged 73 years. He was the son of 
Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart., by his first mar-- 
riage with Diana Baroness Barham, and was: 
born August 21,1797. He was educated at: 
Trinity College, Cambridge, had been Vicar: 
of Exton, Rutlandshire, since 1832, and was: 
made Honorary Canon of Peterborough Ga- 
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thedral in 1850. lle was a brother of the Rev. 
Baptist W. Noel. 

Jan. 18. — Hayter, Sir Grorer, Knight, 
K. 8. L., principal Painter-in-Ordinary to her 
Majesty ; died in London, aged 78 years. He 
was the son of the late Charles Hayter, Pro- 
fessor of Perspective to H. R. H. the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta, and was born in London, 
in 1792. In 1808 he was rated midshipman in 
the royal navy, and in 1809 commenced his 
artistic career by painting miniatures in Win- 
chester and Southampton. In 1815 he was 
appointed Painter of Miniatures and Portraits 
to the Princess Charlotte and H. R. H. Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (afterward King of 
the Belgians). Having studied in Rome from 
1816 to 1819, when he became a member of 
the Academy of St. Luke, he took up his resi- 
dence in London, painting history and por- 
traits. In 1826 he returned to Italy, and be- 
came a member of the Imperial Academies of 
Parma (where he painted her Imperial Majes- 
ty the Archduchess Maria Louisa), of Flor- 
ence, and of Venice, and of the Pontifical Acad- 
emy of Bologna. On his way back, he remained 
at the court of Charles X. and of Louis Phi- 
lippe, devoting himself to his profession, until 
July, 1831, when he returned to London to 
paint a portrait of her Majesty, then Princess 
Victoria, and of H. R. H. the late Duchess of 
Kent. In 1837 he was appointed Painter of 
Portraits to her Majesty, in 1841 Historical 
Painter-in-Ordinary to her Majesty, and in 
1842 received the honor of knighthood. He 
was the author of the Appendix to the ** Hor- 
tus Ericwaus Woburnensis,” on the classifica- 
tion of colors, with a diagram containing 132 
tints, with nomenclature. 

Jan. 19.— Denison, Sir Witrtam Tromas, 
K. 0. B., an officer of the Royal Engineers, 
and, for a time, Governor-General of India; 
died in London. He was the third son of 
the late John Denison, M. P., and brother 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and the late Bishop of Salisbury, and was born 
May 8, 1804. He was educated at Eton, and 
entered the army in 1826, in which he became 
lieutenant-colonel of the Engineers in 1855, 
and colonel in 1859. He held the governor- 
ship of Tasmania from 1846 to 1854, and the 
governor-generalship of New South Wales 
from 1854 to 1860, when he was appointed 
Governor of Madras. Sir William temporarily 
administered the governor-generalship of In- 
dia for the few months which intervened be- 
tween the death of the Earl of Elgin, in No- 
vember, 1863, and the arrival of Sir John 
Lawrence in January, 1864. 

Jan. 19.—ZxEttweeer, Urric, an eminent 
Swiss philanthropist; died in Trogen, Swit- 
rerland, aged 64 years. He was born in the 
Oanton of Appenzell, and when a boy was 
sent to England to be educated for mercantile 
life. He then went to Havana and entered 
into business which required him to travel 
through all the commercial cities of the United 
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States. Having accumulated a fortune, he re- 
turned to his native canton and village, and 
there devoted his time and money to practical, 
sensible, and noble efforts to benefit his coun- 
trymen. Without aid from any others, he found- 
ed free schools, supporting teachers himself ; 
training teachers, and sending them to all 
parts of the country to teach, at his expense ; 
he built asylums for the blind, and orphans, 
and the destitute; published and distributed 
religious tracts and papers; and took the lead 
in the work of foreign missions. His whole 
time was devoted to these various schemes of 
Christian philanthropy. Every hour in the 
day, from early morn to bedtime, was set 
apart for some distinct branch of his labors, 
and, at the given hour, the agent, assistant, 
perhaps an overseer, or teacher, or writer, was 
to present himself at his door, and make re- 
port and receive instructions. 

Jan. 31.—Ross, Hon. Jonny, a member of 
the Dominion Senate; died near Toronto, Can- 
ada. He was President of the Grand Trunk 
Railway for ten years. 

Jan. —.—GarnicHowski, MICHAELOVITOH, 
a celebrated Russian author; died in Moscow. 
He was an accomplished scholar, and was 


credited with the authorship of fifty volumes. — 


Jan, —.—Lartet, M., a French paleontolo- 
gist and author; died in the department of 
the Gers, during the investment of Paris. He 
was known to the scientific world by his nu- 
merous academic and scientific memoirs, the 
most valuable of which was prepared in con- 
nection with Mr. Henry Christy, and entitled 
“ Reliquie Aquitanice.” He had recently 
been appointed Professor of Paleontology at 
the Museum of Natural History. 

Feb. 1.—Serrorr, Arexanper Nrxoratn- 
VITOoH, an eminent Russian musical composer ; 
died at St. Petersburg, aged 50 years, He 
was a composer of the school of Wagner, and 
was well known by his operas “Judith” and 
‘“*Rogueda.” . A later opera, ‘‘ Maslanitza,” 
was inferior to the other two. He leaves an- 


other opera, “‘ Hostile Force,” finished, all but 


the instrumentation of the last act. As a the- 
orist and critic, Seroff was even better than as 
a composer, and wrote much for the journals. 
By the direction of the Grand-duchess Helen, 
he was buried in the Monastery of St. Alex- 
ander Nevsky, between Glinka and Dargo- 
mizhsky. 

Feb. 2.— Rosertson, Tuomas WiLitam, a 
popular English actor and dramatic author; 
died in London, aged 41 years. He was born 
at Newark-upon-Trent, in June, 1829, and was 
educated at Spalding, Lincolnshire, and in Hol- 
land, His father and his grandfather before 
him had been actors, and he himself took to 
the stage in early life, but abandoned it for 
dramatic composition and literature. He was 
engaged for a time as dramatic critic on the 
Morning Chronicle, and other newspapers, con- 
tributed articles to magazines, wrote one or 
two farces which were but partially successful, 
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and then, in 1864, suddenly came before the 
world as the author of the very successful 
drama, “David Garrick,” which, although 
adapted from the French, showed original and 
striking ability. This was quickly followed by 
several well-known plays, among them ‘So- 
ciety,” “Ours,” “ Caste,” ete., which placed 
him at the head of the dramatists of the day. 
Early difficulties and excessive work, when the 
public and theatrical managers became eager 
for new efforts, undermined his constitution 
and hastened his death. 

Feb. —.—Herp, Emitx, an eminent French 
chemist; died in Strasbourg, aged 52 years. 
He was a man of fine scientific attainments. 
While laboring to extinguish the fire caused 
by the Prussian artillery in the civil hospital, 
on the night of the 25th of August, he re- 
ceived an injury which caused his death after 
more than five months of severe suffering. 

Feb. —.—Kisseterr, Franorsoa Ruspott, 
Countess von, an Italian lady, the widow of 
Count Nicolas von Kisseleff, for some years 
Russian ambassador at Rome; died at Brus- 
sels, in her 78th year. In her youthshe was a 
very beautiful and dangerous coquette, the 
belle of Rome. In 1831 she married the Prince 
John Torlonia, whose death occurred in 1858. 
About 1860 she was married a second time, to 
Count Nicolas von Kisseleff. She had the repu- 
tation of not leading a very harmonious life 
with either of her husbands. About 1850 she 
began to visit Homburg and Baden-Baden, and 
every year subsequently she was to be seen 
there, deeply engaged in play, through the en- 
tire season. She was.very wealthy, and it was 
said that during the twenty years from 1850 to 
1870 she had lost at the gaming-table between 
four and five million florins. 

March. 5.—Low, Sampson, Jr., a London 

ublisher, and author (firm of Low, Son & 
sie died in. London, aged 48 years. He 
was strongly philanthropic in his nature, and 
among other objects in which he became deep- 
ly interested was the establishment of the met- 
ropolitan fire-escape system, which had pre- 
viously been supported by public subscriptions. 
After years of labor and expense, he succeeded 
in bringing the institution to the high state of 
efficiency in which it was finally transferred 
to the Board of Works. Among his own pub- 
lications was the “Charities of London,” 
which passed through many editions, and was 
followed by a ‘‘ Hand-Book” to the same. 
March 13.—Bonaparte-Wysr, Madame Le- 
TITIA; died at Rome, aged 70 years, She was 
the daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, and was 
born December 1, 1804, In 1821 she was mar- 
ried to Sir Thomas Wyse, the British ambas- 
sador to Greece. She was the mother of Ma- 
dame Ratazzi, 

March 14,—Nriemerer, Dr. Ferrx von, di- 
rector of the medical clinic of the University 
of Tibingen, and an author of medical works; 
died in Tibingen. He was the most celebrated 
teacher of clinics in South Germany, and 
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most of the medical professorships of that re- 
gion were held by his pupils. His “ Lehr- 
buch der Praktischen Medizin” (‘Elements of 
Practical Medicine’) has been translated into 
six languages, and was published last year by 
D. Appleton & Co. His death was probably 
accelerated by the ardor of his services during 
the late war, at Metz and at Nancy, where he 
was employed as consulting physician. As an 
acknowledgment of his faithful performance 
of duty, he received the Iron Cross a few days 
before his death. 

March 18.—Tuomas, Orfment, a French 
military officer, a lieutenant-general in the 
National Guard of Paris; murdered by the 
Communists at the beginning of the Commu- 
nist insurrection in consequence of his attempt 
to restore order and allegiance. General 
Thomas was born at Libourne, December 31, 
1809; was educated at Paris, and entered the 
military service as a volunteer in a cuirassier 
regiment. He was promoted to a captaincy, 
but, being a very ardent republican, partici- 
pated in the attempted insurrection in 1835, 
and was arrested and imprisoned in St, Pé- 
lagie. He escaped with some others and took 
refuge in England. Being included in the am- 
nesty declared under Count Molé’s premier- 
ship, he returned to France, and was one of 
the editors of the National for some years. 
After the Revolution of February, 1848, he was 
sent as a commissary into the department of 
the Gironde, where he was elected a repre- 
sentative in the National Assembly, and on his 
return to Paris chosen colonel of the Second 
Legion of the National Guard, and after the 
insurrection of May, 1848, made general-in- 
chief of the’ National Guard. He didnot long 
hold this command, however, as his denuncia- 
tion of the Legion of Honor offended some of 
his republican colleagues, and General Chan- 
garnier was put in his place. As a repre- 
sentative in the National Assembly, he was a 
moderate but firm democrat. He was never 
in favor with Louis Napoleon, and held no 
office after he became Emperor, but after the 
battle of Sedan he was recalled to his old 
place in the National Guard, and fought brave- 
ly during the war, but fell a victim to his ef- 
forts to reconcile the Communists to the ad- 
ministration of M. Thiers. 

March 21,—Cuampers, Davin N., a British 
publisher (head of the London house of R. & 
W. Chambers); died in Lee, England, aged 52 
years. He died suddenly of grief upon learn- 
ing of the death of his brother, Sir Robert 
Chambers, whom he survived but four*days. 

March —.—Criiianyt, Lanpistavs, a Hun- 
garian miser; died at Eperies, Upper Hungary, 
aged 86 years. His property was estimated at 
two million florins, yet he deprived himself of 
the comforts of life, even to sufficient food, 
rather than part with his money. His brother 
Anthony died a few years since, through his 
unwillingness to purchase medicine. 

March —.—Montecout, Martia, an Italian 
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politician; died in Florence. On the procla- 
mation of the Roman Republic, he was elected 
as Deputy to the Roman Assembly, and was 
appointed Minister of War. He was after- 
ward chosen one of the Triumvirs of Rome. 
From 1860 to 1869, with short intervals, he sat 
in the Italian Parliament, where he’ exercised 
considerable personal influence. 

April 8.—Witson, Witr1AM, English bota- 
nist and author; died in Warrington, aged 71 
years. He was president of the Warrington 
Natural History Society, and was the author 
of “ Bryologia Britannica” and of “ Muscologia 
Britannica.” 

April 23.—Wituetm, Cart, musical com- 
poser, author of the music of “* Die Wacht am 
Rhein ;” died in Germany, aged 56 years. 

April 80.—Drscnamps, Emitz, a French 
poet, dramatist, essayist, and novelist; died 
at Versailles, aged 80 years. He was born at 
Bourges, February 20, 1791, and educated at 
Paris, where in 1812 he published a patriotic 
ode, ‘La Paix Conquise,” which attracted the 
attention of Napoleon I., who gave him a posi- 
tion in the Department of Crown Lands. At 
the Restoration he lost this, and was hunted 
by the police, as an adherent of the Emperor, 
but revenged himself, poet-like, by some popu- 
lar songs. Very soon, however, he made his 
peace with the Bourbons, and, beginning with 
two comedies published in 1818, entered upon 
a literary: life, first as editor of La Muse Fran- 
caise, a literary journal, in which he had Victor 
Hugo, De Vigny, Nodier, and others, for asso- 
ciates. In this he first published many of the 
poems and essays which he afterward collected, 
and which made him famous. In 1828 he 
was appointed to a Government office under 
Charles X. Between 1826 and 1850 he had 
published numerous novels of remarkable 
grace and spirit, several operas, operettas, and 
other poems and dramas set to music, three or 


four volumes of essays, and a number of come-- 


dies. His last publication was “ Poésies des 
Créches” (cradle-songs), published in 1852, on 
the occasion of the birth of the Prince Imperial. 
For fifteen or sixteen years before his death, 
M. Deschamps was entirely blind. 

April —.—ANGEVILLE, Mademoiselle Hrn- 
RIETTE D’, a French lady tourist, a sister of the 
late Count d’Angeville; died at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, aged 77 years. She was in her 
day a famous mountain-climber, and had the 
reputation of being the first lady who ever as- 
cended Mont Blanc. 

April —.—Oarrera, Martin, a Mexican offi- 
cer and soldier of fortune, President, for a 
month, of the Mexican Republic in 1855; died 
in Mexico, aged about 60 years. In April, 
1853, Santa Anna was recalled, and for the 
fifth time was placed at the head of the Goy- 
ernment; but, the year following, Alvarez, 
“the panther of the Pacific,” assisted by sev- 
eral eminent Mexicans, caused'a revolt, which 
resulted in the flight of Santa Anna from the 
country in August, 1855. General Carrera 
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was then elevated to the presidency, but was 
compelled to retire a month later, when, after 
a period of anarchy, Alvarez was made Presi- 
dent by a junta. 

April —.—Lrsean, GUILLAUME, a French - 

traveller and geographer, secretary of the 
French Geographical Society ; died at Ploué- 
gat Guérande, near Morlaix. He had made 
several expeditions into Central Africa, espe- 
cially into the Soudan of Abyssinia and the 
White Nile region, had visited many of the 
savage tribes of those regions, and was for a 
time a prisoner of King Theodorus of Abyssinia, 
He had published interesting accounts of his 
travels in the Zour du Monde and the Revue 
des: Deux Mondes.. More recently he had 
turned his attention to Eastern Europe and 
had explored very thoroughly the Danubian 
provinces, of which he had completed a fine 
map. 
. April —.—Meyr, Dr. Metontor, an. accom- 
plished German writer; died in Munich. He 
was the author of various novels, dramas, lyr- 
ics, and philosophical essays, which gave him 
a wide celebrity. His “‘ Erzihlungen aus-dem 
Ries” have become exceedingly popular. 

April —.—RorsoueEr, Dr. N. T., a German 
author; died at Berlin, aged 69 years. He 
was one of the best known of German writers 
on the theory of the dramatic art. His princi- 
pal works are *‘ Kunst der Dramatischen Dar- 
stellung,” ‘‘ Shakespeare in seinen hochsten 
Charaktergebilden,” ‘‘ Dramaturgische Ab- 
handlungen.” For many years he was the 
dramatic critic of the Spener Zeitung. 

May 8.—Dxr ta Tour p’Auverene, Henrr 
Goprrey Bernarp AtpHonss, Prince, formerly 
minister to: London and Paris; died in Paris, 
aged 47 years. He had also been Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Senator of France. 

May 10.—Konrwxa; Pav, a celebrated 
silhouette artist, whose illustrations in that de- 
partment of art displayed real genius. His 
illustrations of Shakespeare in silhouette were 
as truly creations as Flaxman’s “ Outlines,” or 
Maurice Retsch’s etchings of ‘ Reynard the 
Fox.”” He had illustrated with great skill a 
number of humorous works, and had just 
made himself famous, when he was.carried off 
by a short illness in the prime of life. 

May 16.—Hueo, Cuartes Vroror, a journal- 
ist and author, son of Victor Hugo; died in 
Bordeaux, aged 45 years. He was born in 
Paris, November 2, 1826. He took high rank 
in scholarship in the College of Charlemagne, 
and after the Revolution of 1848 was secre- 
tary of Lamartine, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He was offered by M. Bastide the position of 
secretary of legation for Rio Janeiro, but de- 
clined, preferring to remain in Paris as asso- 
ciate editor of the Leénement, a journal found- 
ed by his father. In 1851 he was prosecuted 
and imprisoned four months for publishing an 
article in favor of abolishing the death-penal- _ 
ty, and the same year was exiled to the Isle 
of Guernsey. After the coup d@état of the 
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2d of December, Charles, with his brother 
Francois, followed their father into exile, 
When the decree was issued establishing the 
liberty of the press, the brothers returned 
to France, but were not rejoined by their 
father until after the capture of Sedan, and 
the downfall of the Emperor. They then 
founded the Paris Rappel, a radical organ, and 
were at the commencement assisted by Henri 
Rochefort; but the political differences be- 
tween them and Rochefort led to a speedy 
separation, 

May 24.—Deresorvze, Lovis Crarizs, a 
Communist leader, was killed in Paris. He 
was born at Dreux, Department of Eure-et- 
Loire, October 2, 1809, was educated at the 
College Bourbon, in Paris, and the School of 
Law of the University. . After the Revolution 
of 1830, he became a member of the political 
societies then so prevalent, and in 1834 was 
arrested for participation in a conspiracy, and 
in 1835 was implicated in a plot, for which he 
was compelled to fly from the country. He 
took refuge in Belgium, and there edited a 
cst paper. In 1841 he returned to 

ance, and became editor-in-chief of the 
Impartial du Nord, at Valenciennes, where he 
soon subjected himself to a month’s imprison- 
ment and 2,000 francs fine. After the revolu- 
tion he was a commissary-general of the re- 
public in the north of France, but after the 
affair of 15th of May, in which he was im- 
plicated, he resigned, and again commenced 
editing his paper. In November, 1848, he 
founded in Paris two papers, The Revolution, 
Democratic and Social, and Republican Liberty, 
of both of which he was manager: For some 
articles in these he was imprisoned fifteen 
months and fined 20,000 francs. In June, 
1849, the first of these papers was suppressed, 
and M. Delescluze banished. After spending 
four years in England he returned to France, 
was again arrested, and sent to the galley 
prisons, and after four years was rearrested 
and sent to the penal colony at Cayenne until 
the amnesty of 1859, when he returned. In 
1868 he was fined and imprisoned, was set at 
liberty by the Revolution of 1870, and the fol- 
lowing year was a delegate to the National 
Assembly, but withdrew and became one of 
the members of the Council of the Commune. 

May 24.—Jroxer, M., an eminent French 
banker, was murdered by the Commune in 
Paris, aged 64 years. He was born in Swit- 
zerland, during the early part of the present 
century, but went to Paris when quite a young 
- man and engaged in financial pursuits. He 
first became known during the administration 
of Almonte in Mexico. Almonte employed 
him to negotiate a loan, which he did at so 
low.a rate that he was publicly charged with 
swindling the Mexican Government... On pre- 
senting his claim it was at once rejected, and, 
although M. Jecker persistently pressed. it, 
none of the several governments would recog- 
nize its validity. On the establishment of 
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the empire, however, Maximilian agreed to 
pay the claim, and Jecker was employed to 
negotiate another loan. Whether he ever got 
the money he claimed is problematical, but, as 
he was a man of great wealth, the loss, if he 
did lose any thing, did not affect his fortunes. 

May 26.— DomsrowsxI, Jarosias, com- 
mander of the Communist Army, was killed 
in Paris. He was born at Cracow, Poland, in 
1826. He was once a subordinate officer in 
the Russian Army, and there a notorious 
counterfeiter; then, to escape from transporta- 
tion to the mines of the Ural, a spy; later, a 
spy of Prussia during the war, and, when his 
companionship with Cluseret enabled him to 
grasp power, he too opened negotiations with 
the Versailles Government to betray the city 
to them, but was removed from supreme com- 
mand too soon to be able to complete the 
transaction, though in some way he regained 
his authority, and died from wounds received 
in a barricade-fight. . ' 

May —.—Viarvot, Madame Pavtinz, née 
Ganrota, a French cantatrice, sister of Malibran; 
died at Turin, aged 58 years, She was born 
in Paris, July 18, 1821, and was the daughter 
of Emmanuel Garcia, an eminent singer. She 
accompanied her parents on a musical tour in 
England, United States, and Mexico, when a 
mere child, Without the knowledge of her 
family, she had made great proficiency in 
music, and subsequently studied under Meysen- 
burg and Liszt. On the death of her father, 
in 1832, she removed to Brussels, and sang in 
concerts with her sister Malibran. In 1839 she 
first appeared in opera in London, played in 
London and Paris until 1840, when she was 
married to M. Louis Viardot, a literary gentle- 
man, and with him took a musical tour through 
Italy,. Spain, Germany, and Russia, meeting 
with the greatest success everywhere, espe- 
cially in Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and London. She continued to sing in 
opera until 1860, after which she sang only 
occasionally. Her voice was a very fine mezzo- 
soprano, of great compass and remarkable flexi- 
bility. 

June 14,—Ficganitbre, César H. §., a Por- 
tuguese gentleman, son of the late Portuguese 
ambassador to the United States; died in New 
York, aged 47 years. He was born in 1824, 
For some years he held the office of Consul- 
General of Portugal for the port of New York, 

June 21.—Kineston, Ropert Epwarp Kixe, 
seventh Earl of, in the Irish peerage; died at 
Kingsborough, Ireland, aged 39 years. He 
had succeeded to the peerage less than a year 
previous to his death. : 

June 26,—Hemans, Henry Wiuiam, Brit- 
ish consul at Para, and fourth son of Mrs, 
Hemans, the poetess; died at Para, Brazil, 
He was formerly British. consul at Buffalo, 
and while there wrote some notable articles 
for the North American Review. 

June —.—Houpin, Ropert Joun Eveenn, 
a celebrated French conjurer; died at Blois, 
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He was a native of that town, and was the in- 
ventor of many ingenious machines, for which 
he received prize medals. In 1845 he began 
his public career as a conjurer, and for seven 
years amused the Parisians, at his hall in the 
Palais-Royal. The Government sent him in 
1856 to Algiers, in order that he might en- 
lighten the Arabs on the pretended miracles 
of their marabouts. He wrote several inter- 
esting books. 

June —.—Martarp, Louis Arf, an emi- 
nent French musical composer; died at Mou- 
lins. He had taken refuge in that town during 
the civil war. He was the author of many 
operas, among which his setting of Lord 
Byron’s “ Lara” is best known. It had a long 
run at the Opéra Comique in Paris. Another 
of his popular works was his “ Dragéns de 
Villars.” 

July 1.—Axett, Mrs. Exizanetu, née Bat- 
coMBE, an English authoress, companion of 
Napoleon I. at St. Helena; died in London. 
She was the author of several works, among 
which was the “ Memoirs of the First Napo- 
leon,” which was published nearly thirty years 
ago, and enjoyed a remarkable popularity. 

July 17.—Munpy, Hon. Saran, a daughter 
of Lord Rodney, and widow of the late Gen- 
eral Mundy; died in London, in the 92d year 
of her age. Her father, the admiral, was born 
as far back as 1718, only four years after the 
death of Queen Anne. She married, November 
27, 1801, General Godfrey Basil Mundy, of 
Shipley, and became a widow in 1848, having 
had issue one daughter and four sons. 

July 17.—Tavsie, Karn, a young German 
pianist and musical composer of extraordinary 
ability; died at Leipsic, aged 30 years. He 
was born in Warsaw, and his career, though 
short, was brilliant. As a performer he was 
entirely unsurpassed, except by Liszt, who is 
said to have remarked—“ He will cause me to 
be forgotten.’? His compositions were very 
fine, but he had a strange aversion to publishing 
them. Negotiations were in progress between 
Tausig and Theodore Thomas for a tour in 
America during the summer, which the failing 
health of the young artist defeated. 

July 23.—Fraser, Jonn, a Scottish lay mis- 
sionary ; died three days’ journey from Bagdad, 
Persia, aged 39 years. He was the son of the 
late Provost Fraser, of Inverness, Scotland, 
and was educated for the Presbyterian min- 
istry, but did not seek ordination. As a 
missionary he was not connected with any 
organization, but acted upon his own respon- 
sibility. His chosen work was to serve as 
a pioneer, pushing forward into arduous fields 
and among neglected populations. Amon 
the Highlands and Lowlands in Scotland, his 
labors were abundant. At Cairo, Egypt, he 
became somewhat acquainted with the Arabic 
language. Thence he removed to Beirtt, 
where he taught for some time in the Syriac 
Protestant College, making excursions into 
the region of the Lebanon, and not only 
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preaching in villages, but reading the Greek 
Testament in the Maronite and Greek Catholic 
convents. In Bagdad, his last station, he la- 
bored among Mohammedans and Jews, and 
cast wistful eyes toward Persia, but his sud- 
den death prevented the consummation of his 
wishes. He was accompanying the quarantine 
doctor on a visit to a plague-stricken district, 
and sank under exhaustion produced by ex- 
cessive heat. 

July 28.—Hvxtastr, Right Rev. Consran- 
TINE, D. D., Bishop of Mauritius; died there, 
aged about 60 years, He was appointed in 
1870, succeeding Rey. Dr. Ryan. 

July —.— Oavana, Freperico, a Cuban pa- 
triot; was executed at Santa Cruz, aged 89 
years. He was born at Cienfuegos, island of 
Cuba, in the year 1832, His mother was a 
native of Philadelphia, and he was sent to 
that city to be educated, and was there grad- 
uated at an early age. He became a civil en- 
gineer, and followed that profession until the 
outbreak of the war, when he at once of- 
fered his services to the national Govern- 
ment, receiving a captain’s commission on the 
staff of General McOlellan. He afterward at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and was 
placed on the staff of General Graham. Sub- 
sequently he became colonel, and was at the 
battle of Gettysburg, where he was captured 
and sent to Libby Prison. When released, Ca- 
vada published a book narrating the hardships 
endured by himself and his fellow-prisoners. 
He soon rejoined the army, and served until 
the close of the war. He then returned to 
Cuba, and, settling at Cienfuegos, was in a 
short time appointed United States consul at 
that port. But, as he had renounced his alle- 
giance to Spain, and was an American citizen, 
the Spanish Government complained that his 
appointment was an act of discourtesy on the 
part of the United States, and refused to rec- 
ognize him as an American official. Not long 
after receiving this appointment, the Ouban 
revolt commenced, and Cavada at once ten- 
dered his services to Cespedes, who warmly 
received him, and at once made him colonel in 
the Cuban army. His conduct in the field was 
admirable, so much so, that in a short time he 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier, and 
not long afterward to that of major-general. 
When General Jordan retired from active ser- 
vice in Cuba, Cavada was named general-in- 
chief of the Ouban armies, and held that posi- 
tion only a brief period, as the Cubans deemed 
it advisable to relieve him and leave each of 
the departments under separate commanders. 
When captured, the general held no command, 
but was on the eve of leaving the island for 
the United States, where he intended, it is 
said, to have made an effort to raise troops for 
the Cubans, and return to wage war against 
his country’s oppressors. Te was imprisoned 
at Santa Cruz, a place on the north coast of 
the isle. 

July —.—Urvoxs, Rey. Wirttam, Professor 
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of Natural History in the University of Toronto, 
Canada; died there, aged about 70 years. He 
was the second son of the Hon. Francis 
Hincks, a noted political leader of Canada, and 
early distinguished himself as a naturalist. 
He was the first Professor of Natural History 
in Queen’s College, Cork, and had held that 
position in the University of Toronto since 
1853. 

July —.—Korsaxorr, Lieutenant - General 
M. S., Governor-General of Eastern Siberia 
for the past ten years; died in St. Petersburg, 
aged 44 years. His family was one of the most 
noted in Russia, and enjoyed the favor of the 
Emperor Nicholas to such an extent that he 
was envied for the rapidity of his promotion, 
which was due to the kindly interest of the 
Czar in his behalf. He was sent to Siberia in 
1845, with the rank of second-lieutenant, and 
attached to the staff of General Mouravieff, at 
that time Governor-General. So rapid was 
his promotion through all the grades, that he 
was made a general of brigade in 1853, and a 
major-general two or three years later. He 
commanded a division of the army that de- 
scended the Amoor in 1854-55, and wrest- 
ed the valley of that river from China. Af- 
terward he devoted his attention to colonizing 
the new country, and much of the prosperity of 
Eastern Siberia is due to his enlightened poli- 
cy. A map of that territory, issued under his 
auspices, includes several provinces of North- 
ern China drawn with such minuteness, that it 
is fair to presume that he expected to bring 
them, ere long, under the Muscovite banner. 
In person, General Korsakoff was of medium 
height, fair complexion, blue eyes, and Saxon 
hair, and his face was one of unusual. beauty. 
His manners were affable and winning in the 
extreme. He was a warm friend of America 
and the Americans, and never omitted an op- 
aes of to show his appreciation of the Great 

epublic. 

July —.—Ossorio, Juan Baurista, a Cuban 
patriot, admiral of the Ouban fleet; died a 
martyr in the cause of Cuban liberty, aged 
32 years. He was a native of Havana, and 
early in life held a position in the Spanish 
Navy. Strongly devoted to the cause of his 
oppressed country, he joined the revolutionary 
movement, and soon signalized himself by a 
daring act. The Spanish steamship Comman- 
datorio, engaged in mercantile traffic, sailed 
about two years ago, from Havana, bound for 
Cardenas. Ossorio was purser, and he, with 
other Cubans on board, resolved to capture 
the vessel in the name of the new republic. 
All the conspirators were armed. Selecting a 
favorable night, they pinioned the Spaniards 
on board, and, taking charge of the vessel, en- 
deavored to make the port of Nassau. But, 
while trying to evade the Spanish cruisers, the 
Commandatorio ran ashore, and was aban- 
doned on the Cuban coast, where the conspir- 
ators ran imminent danger of capture. They 
managed, however, to evade the Spanish scouts, 
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and escaped from the island. Undeterred by 
this disaster, Ossorio continued faithful to the 
national cause, and accompanied several expe- 
ditions which sailed from this country for 
Cuba. He fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
early in July, who inhumanly hanged him from 
the yard-arm of the Neptune, at Nuevitas. All 
accounts testify that he was a brave, active, 
and intelligent officer. 

July —.—SoMMEILLIER, GERMANE, an emi- 
nent Italian engineer; died in Savoy. He was 
the leading promoter of the Mont-Cenis Tunnel 
project, which he commended in a pamphlet 
twenty years ago. The control of that stu- 
pendous undertaking was assumed by him, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing it virtually 
completed before his death. 

Aug. 22.—Laxsroussr, Nicotas Hreporyte, 
a French savant, admiral of the French Navy, 
committed suicide. He was born July 17, 1807, 
entered the naval schoo] in 1822, and the naval 
service as. ensign in 1829. He devoted him- 
self very early to the improvement of the con- 
struction of naval vessels. In 1834, while yet 
only an ensign, he made some important in- 
ventions in spherical cartridges, and the ex- 
ercise of marines in loading and firing in broad- 
side. He was made lieutenant in 1835, and 
in 1840: drew some plans of ships-of-the-line, 
and coast-guard vessels with iron spurs, or 
rams, thus antedating the English and Ameri- 
can rams by almost twenty years. He was 
also a pioneer in the construction of. steam- 
ships-of-war, and iron war-vessels with beaks 
or rams. In 1858 he was the inventor of 
a plan for hollow-iron masts and iron-wire 
rigging for armored vessels, and designed some 
of the best armored ships of the French Navy. 
He became commander in 1848, captain in 
1853, rear-admiral in 1860, vice-admiral in 
1867, and admiral in 1870. He was a mem- 
ber of the Admiralty Board in 1863, and its 
president from 1867 to 1870. He was a Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor. 

Aug. 22.—Zaun, Joun OnARLES WILLIAM, a 
German architect and designer, superintendent 
of excavations in Herculaneum and Pompeii; 
died at Berlin. He was born at Rodenburg, 
Hesse, August 21, 1800, and was the son of a 
painter. He studied in the Academy of Cas- 
sel, and in 1822 went to Paris, and thence 
to Italy, Naples, and Sicily, for the purpose of 
studying the ruins of ancient monuments. Af- 
ter his return to Paris, he published ‘‘ Paint- 
ings and Frescoes newly discovered at Pom- 
peii,” and commenced his grand collection for 
the “ Ornaments and Paintings most remark- 
able in Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabies,” 
published at Berlin, in three volumes, with one 
hundred plates, printed by the lithographic 
process, then little known. In 1830 he was . 
made Professor of the Academy of. Arts in 
Berlin, but subsequently obtained leave of ab- 
sence, and returned toltaly. From this period 
until 1840 he spent his time in Naples, Pom- 
peii, Calabria, and Sicily, oceupied in discoy- 
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ering and designing paintings, terra-cottas, 
bronzes, and antiquities, of all sorts. On the 
recommendation of M. Metternich, he was au- 
thorized to cast the finest bronzes, silver vases, 
etc., for the Museum Borbonico. He was very 
successful in gathering these at Cume, Teglana, 
and at Torre dell’ Annunziata. At the same 
time he prepared for wealthy English and 
American travellers plans of houses and villas 
after the style of Pompeii. After his return 
to Berlin, in 1840, he published ‘* Choice Or- 
naments,” and ‘‘ Ornaments of Classic Times.” 

Aug. 23.—RenrortaH, Tuomas, champion 
oarsman of England; died at St. John, New 
Brunswick, in an apoplectic fit, aged 28 years. 
He was the greatest single sculler ever known 
in England, and had repeatedly won the cham- 
pionship, carrying off the honors with appar- 
ent ease. His muscular powers had been de- 
veloped to the utmost, partially to the neglect 
of intellectual culture. 

Aug. 26.—Sowrrsy, JAMES DE CARLE, an 
eminent English naturalist, late secretary to 
the Royal Botanic Society; died in London, 
aged 84 years. He was ason of the late James 
Sowerby, F. L.S., the well-known naturalist, 
and was born in Stoke Newington, June 5, 
1787. Much of his education was received 
through assisting his father in his literary and 
scientific labors. He was a skilful practical 
artist, and engraved many plates of fossil shells 
and English plants, and drew the figures for 
Loudon’s ‘‘ Encyclopasdia of Plants.” He also 
published several ‘‘ Lists of Fossil Shells,” ete., 
in the Transactions of the Geological Society, 
and assisted in writing *t Mineral Conchology,” 
published in 1841, and the ‘ British Mineralo- 
gy,” in 1850. Mr. Sowerby was a Fellow of 
the Linnzan, the Zoological, and the Ray So- 
cieties, and aided in the establishment of the 
society of which he was so long secretary. 

Aug. 31,—Russert, Francois W., M. P. for 
Limerick sinee 1852; died in London, aged 70 
years. He was a native of Limerick, and the 
head of the firm of Russell & Sons, who are 
extensively engaged in the flour-trade, and 
also have a large lace-factory.. In 1852: Mr. 
Russell was returned to the British Parliament 
for the city of Limerick, which he continued 
to represent until his death. He supported 
the Liberal party, but did not take an active 

art in public affairs. He was the head ofthe 
National Discount Company of London, a con- 
cern mainly engaged in discounting mercan- 
tile notes, which, despite the opposition of the 
Bank of England, has become one of the lead- 
ing financial institutions of the British metrop- 
olis. 

Aug. —.—Gar, Signor Tommaso, an Italian 
historian; died in Trente,in the Tyrol. He 
was the author of numerous interesting mono- 
graphs, published separately or in the “t Archi- 
vio Storico,” and the ** Biblioteca Trentina,” an 
important collection of the municipal statutes 
of the principal cities of the Trentino, or Circle 
of Trente, with notes and illustrations. 
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Aug. —.—Lamprecut, Firix Epovarp Hyp- 
POLYTE, French Minister of the Interior; died 
at Versailles, aged 52 years. After acting as 
Mayor of Lallains, he was elected to the Corps 
Législatif in 1863, as an opposition candidate. 
In that body he acted in concert with M. 
Thiers. He was defeated in the electoral con- 
test of 1869, and the year following was ap- 
pointed prefect by Napoleon III., but declined 
to accept that office. He received the impor- 
tant position of Minister of the Interior from 
President Thiers, and discharged his duties sat- 
isfactorily. 

Sept. 1.—PEnNETHORNE, Sir JAmEs, an Eng- 
lish architect; died in London. He was a 
pupil of Nash, and among his earliest designs 
are several edifices which constitute the West 
Strand, and Carlton House Terrace. He was 
appointed Architect and Surveyor to the Board 
of Works and Public Buildings in 1840, and, a 
little later, to a similar post under the Office 
of Woods and Forests. These positions led to 
his being employed in the alteration of St. 
James’s, and the formation of Battersea and 
Victoria Parks, and in devising plans for the 
improvement of the metropolis, some of which 
were carried out. His best work was the al- 
teration of the Quadrant, Regent Street... He 
was also employed on the Geological Museum, 
the Ordnance Office, and the Stationery Office; 
he designed the new Record Office, Fetter 
Lane, and he carried out, not without. ingenu- 
ity, but in a manner which is, architecturally, 
inferior to that of his model, the additions to 
Somerset House. The Duchy of Cornwall Of- 
fice, the south. front of Buckingham Palace, 
and the whole of the buildings for the Univer- 
sity of London, in Burlington Gardens, are his. 
On retiring from his post, in 1870, he was 
knighted. . 

Sept. 9.—Bovftr-Wittaumez, Count Lovis 
Epovarp, an accomplished French admiral; 
died at Norwood, near London, aged 63 years. 
He was born in April, 1808, entered the Naval 
School in 1823, and was appointed ensign in 
1829. Six years later he was made lieutenant, 
and assigned to the fleet stationed at the river 
Plate. Soon afterwaré he was present at the 
bombardment of Mogador, and three years 
later he explored the coast. of West Africa, and 
wrote a book thereon. He attained the rank 
of captain in 1844, and some time afterward be- 
came Governor of the French colony at Sene- 
gal. He retained that office three years, and 
then returned. to France, where, two years 
later, he received the cross of Commander 
of the Legion of Honor. He next served un- 
der Admiral Hamelin in the Black Sea. and 
Was successively maritime prefect of Cher- 
bourg and Toulon. In 1860 he was appointed 
vice-admiral, and five years later was created 
a Senator by Napoleon III... Soon after the. 
beginning of the France. German War, Admiral 
Bouét-Willaumez was dispatched to the Bal- 
tic with a fleet of iron-clad frigates, and was 
promptly reénforced with six more iron-clad 
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frigates, the iron-clad Taurean, and several 
dispatch-boats. The admiral and his squadron 
were welcomed with enthusiasm in Copen- 
hagen, but this reception proved of no politi- 
calimportance. The disasters which so rapidly 
befell the French arms completely changed 
the plan of the naval campaign, and the expe- 
dition returned without inflicting serious in- 
jury on Germany, or impeding her triumph. 
In addition to the above-mentioned volume, 
Bouét-Willaumez was the author of valuable 
papers contributed to the pages of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, ‘Battles on Land and Sea” 
(1855), and “Supplementary Tactics for the 
Use of an Iron-clad Fleet.” 

Sept. 10.—Brntiry, Ricnarp, a London 
publisher; died at Norwood, London, aged 
77 years. He was the founder of the well- 
known periodical, Bentley’s Miscellany, and 
ec it for many years. He also pub- 
ished several other periodicals of note. He 
was a friend of the authors for whom he pub- 
lished, and won their regard by his kindness 
and thoughtfulness. About 1862 he met with 
some business misfortunes, which materially 
reduced the fortune he had toiled for years to 
acquire, but did not deprive him of the esteem 
of all who knew him. 

Sept. 16.—Gratwiox, Rey. G. ARronpatt, 
D. D., Master of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge; died there, aged 84. He became Mas- 
ter in. 1835. . 

Sept. 22.—Etiott, CHARLOTTE, an accom- 
plished English lady, author of many beauti- 
ful hymns; died at Torquay, England, aged 82 
years. She was the daughter of Rev. Henry 
Venn Elliott, of St. Mary’s, Brighton, and sis- 
ter of the Rev. Edward B. Elliott, the author 
of “ Horw Apocalyptice.” She was a woman 
of fine culture and delicate tastes. She was 
the author of several volumes, and contributed 
over one hundred hymns to the ‘“ Invalid’s 
Hymn-Book,” the last edition of which she 
edited. Among her most popular hymns may 
be mentioned, “Just as I am,” “* My God and 
Father, while I stray,” and “‘My God, is any 
hour so sweet?” 

Sept. 24.—Roscoz, Tuomas, an English lit- 
erary gentleman, author, poet, and translator; 
died in Liverpool, aged 81 years. He was the 
fifth son of the late eminent writer, W. Roscoe, 
and was born in June, 1791. After complet- 
ing his studies, he began his literary career by 
writing in local reviews and journals. He 
translated ‘‘Sismondi’s Literature of the South 
of Europe,” “ Lanzi’s History of Italian Paint- 
ing,” and specimens from the Italian, German, 
and Spanish novelists, with lives of their au- 
thors. Among his literary labors may be 
mentioned the ‘“* Memoirs of Scipio di Ricci,” 
“The Imprisonment of Silvio Pellico,” and his 
“Duties of Men,” “The Landscape Annual,” 
“The Juvenile Keepsake,” “The Remem- 
brancer,” portions of the histories of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, and the “ Life and Cam- 
paigns of Wellington.” He also published a 
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volume of poems, and contributed to periodi- 
cal literature. 

Sept. —.—.Norman, J. B., one of the Jus- 
tices of the High Court of Judicature of Bengal; 
was assassinated at Calcutta, by a Wahabee, a 
Mohammedan fanatic. He had been for some 
years one of the leading judges of the High 
Court, and it was generally believed that his 
murder, which was followed a few months 
later by that of the Governor-General, Earl 
Mayo, by one of the same class of fanatics, was 
a part of a conspiracy of the Wahabees to de- 
stroy all the European government officials, 
The murderer, in this instance, was tried, sen- 
tenced, and speedily executed. 

Oct. 'T.—Bureorne, General Sir Jonny Fox, 
G. CO. B., Bart., an eminent officer in the Brit- 
ish Army; died in London, aged 90 years. 
He was a son of the late Rt. Hon. John Bur- 
goyne, M. P., and was born in 1782. In 1798 
he entered the corps of Royal Engineers as 
second-lieutenant, served in the Mediterranean 
and Levant from 1800 to 1807; took part in 
the blockade of Malta and the operations 
which led to the surrender of Valetta; served 
with the army in Sicily, and was present at 
the capture of Alexandria and the attack on 
Rosetta. He afterward proceeded with Sir 
John Moore’s army to Sweden, and again to 
Portugal. In 1809 he joined Lord Welling- 
ton’s army in the Peninsula; and from that 
time, until the conclusion of the campaign in 
1814, was present at all the sieges, two of 
which, viz., Burgos and San Sebastian, he con- 
ducted, the latter after his superior officer had 
been killed in the trenches. Throughout the 
campaigns in Portugal and Spain, Burgoyne 
was attached to the Third Division, distin- 
guished by the prominent part it took in the 
war, and was in most of the general actions, 
in which he was twice wounded. In 1814 he 
was appointed commanding engineer of the 
expedition to New Orleans, and was present 
at the attack on the town, and at the taking 
of Fort Bowyer. He received the gold cross 
and one clasp for Badajos, Salamanea, Vittoria, 
San Sebastian, and Nive; and the silver medal 
with three clasps for Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and Nivelle. In 1826 Burgoyne accompanied 
the expedition to Portugal, as commanding 
officer of engineers. In 1830 he was appoint- 
ed chairman of the Irish Board of Public 
Works, and in 1845 Inspector-General of For. 
tifications. Shortly after assuming the latter 
office, he drew up a memoir exposing the de- 
fenceless state of the country, and received in 
reply from the Duke of Wellington that re- 
markable letter which, published in the news- 
papers, produced a sensation, enabling the Ex- 
ecutive to stay the progress of dangerous re- 
trenchment in the naval and military services, 
and eventually to obtain power to raise a new 
militia. In 1847, the famine year, he was ap- 
pointed to conduct the commission for the re- 
lief of Irish distress, and four years afterwerd 
was nominated one of the members of the 
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Metropolitan Sewers Commission, then about 
_ to undertake the construction of an important 
system of drainage-works. In 1854 he was 
sent to Turkey, to devise measures for defend- 
ing Constantinople, and securing the free pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Bosporus, against an apprehended 
advance of the Russians. Hereturned to Eng- 
land, but shortly afterward again proceeded to 
the East, and directed the English works in- 
tended to reduce Sevastopol. He was present 
at the battle of the Alma, the affair of Bala- 
klava, and the battle of Inkerman. In 1855, 
during the outcry raised against the generals 
in the Crimea, he was recalled to England to 
vecupy his former post of Inspector-General 
of Fortifications. He, however, remained with 
the army three months longer, at the particu- 
lar request of Lord Raglan, and upon leaving 
the camp was highly complimented by the 
commander-in-chief in a general order. On 
his return to England, Sir John Burgoyne was 
promoted to the rank of general, and created 
a baronet, for his services in the Crimea. 
About the same period he received the Order 
of the Medjidie, and that of Grand-Officer of 
the Legion of Honor. He became a G. CO. B. 
in 1852, and upon the death of Lord Comber- 
mere, in 1865, was appointed Constable of the 
Tower of London, and Lord-Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the Tower Hamlets. Sir 
John was the author of several professional 
articles in periodical publications. 

Oct. 21.—Roxsiyson, Jonn Henry, R. A., a 
celebrated English line engraver; died at Pet- 
worth, England, aged 75 years. He was born 
at Bolton, Lancashire, in 1796, and was a pupil 
of Heath. Among his more celebrated en- 
gravings are ‘‘ Napoleon and Pope Pius VII.,” 
after Wilkie; ‘‘ The Wolf and the Lamb,” after 
Mulready, exhibited about 1825; *‘ The Man- 
tilla;” ‘‘ The Marchioness of Abercorn ;” and 
‘Little Red Riding-Hood,” after Landseer ; 
“Sir Walter Scott,” after Lawrence; ‘‘ Theo- 
dosius refused Admission into the Church,” 
and the portrait of Rubens, after Vandyck; 
‘Spanish Flower Girl,” after Murillo; and 
some choice book-plates. Two of the choicest 
specimens of his art, as an engraver, are the 
‘‘Sisters,” after F. P. Stephanhoff, and the 
** Mother and Ohild,” from Leslie’s picture of 
1846. In 1862 he completed a portrait of the 
Countess of Bedford, from the celebrated 
picture by Vandyck. He obtained the first- 
class gold medal for engraving at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Paris in 1855, was made 
an Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy 
November 3, 1856, and R. A. in June, 1866. 

Oct. —.—Oronyn, Rt. Rev. Brysamiy, 
D.D., Bishop of Huron; died in London, On- 
tario, aged 69 years. He was born in Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, in 1802, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took high 
honors. After a few months’ service in Eng- 
Jand as curate, he returned to Ireland, was 
ordained priest in 1826, and served as curate 
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to the Archbishop of Tuam for six years. In 
1832 he emigrated to Canada, and was for 
twenty-five years the earnest and energetic 
rector of the London district or parish. In 
1857 he was consecrated the first Bishop of 
Huron, his jurisdiction extending over an area 
of 12,200 square miles, and embracing a popu- 
lation of 277,505. He had fulfilled his duties 
as bishop with great zeal and efficiency, and 
was very highly esteemed throughout the 
diocese. | 

Oct. ——Srrmany, Berruotp, Ph. D., F.L. 
S., Vice-President of the Imperial German 
Academy Nature Curiosorum; died in Nica- 
ragua. He was born in the city of Hanover in 
1825, was educated at the Lyceum of his native 
city, obtained his degree of Doctor at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, and was appointed, in 
1846, naturalist on board H. M. 8. Herald, in 
which he made a voyage round the world, and 
three cruises to the arctic region in search of 
Sir John Franklin. In 1860 he was appointed 
by the Colonial Office one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners to the Viti or Fiji Islands, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their fitness for a British 
colony; and he explored, in a private capacity, 
many parts of North and South America. Dr, 
Seemann was the author of a “ Narrative of 
the Voyage of H. M. 8. Herald,” published in 
1853; ‘‘ Popular History of Palms,” in 1855; 
‘*The Botany of the Voyage of H. M. 8. Her- 
ald,” in 1857; ‘Viti: an Account of a Goy- 
ernment Mission to the Viti or Fiji Islands,” 
in 1862; ‘‘ Popular Nomenclature of the Amer- 
ican Flora;’’ ‘Paradisus Vindobonensis; ” 
‘* Twenty-four Views of the Coast and Islands 
of the Pacific; and had been a contributor 
to the leading political, literary, and scientific 
journals of London, and editor of the Bon- 
plandia and the Journal ef Botany, British 
and Foreign. 

Nov. 2.—Grsson, Rev. James, D.D., a distin- 
guished Presbyterian clergyman and professor; 
died in Glasgow, Scotland, aged 72 years. He 
was one of the leaders of the movement against 
the proposed union of the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches. Upon the establish- 
ment of the Free Church College in Glasgow, 
he was appointed to the chair of Church His- 
tory and Systematic Theology. 

Nov. 8.—Sanvys, Rey. Toomas, a missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society, in Northern 
India, for forty-two years, and who had re- 
cently returned to England; died in ——, Eng- 
land, from the effects of a fall from a carriage. 

Nov. 19.—VienEeron, ——, a French athlete ; 
was killed in the midst of one of his perform 
ances on the sands of Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
45 years. He was a man of extraordinary 
strength, and widely known for his wonderful 
feats, one of which consisted in his lifting 
cannon, weighing 600 pounds, upon his shoul- - 
ders and firing a full charge of gunpowder. 
He was going through this performance with 
the usual success, but, while in the act of lifting 
the cannon to lower it, he slipped and fell, the 
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whole weight falling upon his face and splitting 
his skull completely in two. 

Nov. 23.—Mriearreso, General Marrano, for- 
mer Dictator and ex-President of Bolivia; was 
killed in Lima by his son-in-law General J. A. 
Sanchez. Family difficulties had alienated 
them, and the father-in-law had frequently 
uttered threats of violence. At length, during 
a fit of intoxication, he armed himself with a 
revolver, and proceeded to the residence of 
General Sanchez, who, in defence of his life, 
shot him in the forehead, inflicting a mortal 
wound. He was President of Bolivia from 
1866 to 1870. 

Nov, 24.—Cortins, Isaac, an eminent pro- 
fessor and teacher of the violin; died in London, 
in his 74th year. When in his prime, he ex- 
cited great attention by his extraordinary per- 
formances on the violin. Being the first and 
only Englishman who played in the Italian 
school, he was styled the English Paganini. 

Nov. 28.—Ferrt, Tufornime Caries, a 
Communist leader, one of the Committee of 
Public Safety ; was executed at Versailles, aged 
25 years. During the closing years of the 
Imperial Government, he was known as an 
ardent Republican, and was conspicuous in 
1868 at the Baudin demonstration. He was 
elected in March, 1871, a member of the Com- 
mune of the 18th Arrondissement, and also a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety. 
It is alleged that he was present at the sum- 
mary trial of General Lecomte, and loudly 
demanded the general’s execution. In May 
he was appointed Procurator of the Commune, 
in which capacity he effected several arrests, 
and carried out arbitrary sentences. He was 
next appointed a delegate to the Prefecture of 
Police, and, as such, suppressed numerous jour- 
nals, and signed the death-sentence of many 
persons. He was, according to the evidence, 
concerned in setting fire to the police headquar- 
ters, and went to La Roquette Prison to order 
the execution of the hostages. He also caused 
prisoners to be released, who, when supplied 
by him with arms and ammunition, massacred 
many persons imprisoned by the Commune, 
including sixty-six gendarmes. Ferré was 
placed upon trial under the following indict- 
ment: 1. For having participated as a mem- 
ber of the Commune in a plot to overturn the 
Government. 2. For destroying and ordering 
to be destroyed several public buildings, 3. 
For having provoked and ordered the assassi- 
nation of the hostages. 4. For having usurped 
public functions. 5. For ordering arbitrary 
arrests. He was found guilty by the military 
commission, and was sentenced to death. 

Nov. 28.—Rosser, Lovis Natwantet, Secre- 
tary of War under the Commune; was exe- 
cuted at Versailles, aged 28 years. He was 
a pupil in the Polytechnic School, and came 
out second in his class. He was a captain of 
engineers, and afterward commandant in the 
Army of the Loire; served with General Clu- 
seret as head of the staff, and was remarkable 
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for his brilliant talents, his great intelligence, 
and moral courage. 

Nov. 80.—Gireentt, Prince Gartant Martr- 
Fripério, Count de; committed suicide in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, aged 25 years. He was 
the fifth son of Ferdinand II., King of Naples, 
and Marie, Archduchess of Austria, and was 
born January 12, 1846, and in 1868 was mar- 
ried at Madrid to the Princess Marie, eldest 
daughter of ex-Queen Isabella, of Spain. He 
held the honorary rank of major in the Sixth 
Regiment of Austrian Lancers, and was a 
Knight of the Spanish Order of the Golden 
Fleece. He took no part in Spanish politics, 
and was sharing the exile of Isabella I. at 
Lucerne. 

ov. —.—Kwnorr, Lupwie, a German actor 
and stage-manager; died in Berlin, aged about 
63 years. He commenced his career at the 
small theatres in Germany, in 1838. In 1858 
he came to this country, and was for ten years 
connected with the Stadt Theater, chiefly per- 
sonating character réles. He was also for sev- 
eral years stage-manager. Returning to Ger- 
many, he appeared again at the theatres of 
Dantzie and Kénigsberg, and was last engaged 
as stage-manager of the Friedrich Wilhelm- 
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Nov. —.— Woon, Lieutenant Jonn, of the In- 
dian Navy, a British traveller and explorer; died 
in Sind, India, aged about 67 years. In 1836, 
he accompanied Alexander Burnes in his ex- 
pedition to Cabul, and discovered the source 
of the river Oxus, After an adventurous life 
he fixed his residence in Sind, the scene of his 
early exploits as a surveyor, as agent to the 
Indian Flotilla Company. His death was at- 
tributed to overwork in that trying climate. 
In 1845 he published an interesting narrative 
of his explorations. 

Nov. —.— Wrieut, IcHasop CHARLES, an 
eminent banker, of Nottingham; died there, 
aged 76 years. He was born at Maberly Hall, 
Notts, in 1795; was educated at Eton, and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B, A. in 1817, and M. A. in 1820, and was for 
some time a Fellow of Magdalen College. He 
translated Dante into English verse, the Iliad 
of Homer into blank verse, published a letter 
to the Dean of Canterbury, and was the author 
of some able pamphlets on the currency ques- 
tion. 

Dec. 6.—Soartett, Hon. Sir James Yores, 
K.0.B., a lieutenant-general in the British 
Army; died in Lancashire, England. He was 
a son of the first Lord Abinger, and was born 
February 1, 1799; was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge; joined the Eigh- 
teenth Hussars in 1818, and gradually rose un- 
til he became, in 1840, lieutenant-colonel of the 
Fifth Dragoon Guards, and in 1862 lieutenant- 
general. When the British military expedition 
to the East was resolved upon, he was ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general, and the heavy 
cavalry was placed under his command. He 
distinguished himself at Balaklava, in October, 
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1854, where the charge of the heavy brigade 
did great execution, and, on the return of Lord 
Lucan to England, General Searlett took the 
command of the entire cavalry force in the 
Crimea, and was created a K. ©. B. for his ser- 
vices toward the close of the war. . After his 
return, he received the command of the caval- 
ry brigade at Aldershot; on his resignation 
was appointed to the governorship of Ports- 
mouth, and the command of the Southwestern 
District, and in 1860 was. made adjutant-gen- 
eral. Sir James was returned a member, in 
the Conservative interest, for Guildford in 1837, 
and at the time of his death was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for Lancashire. 

Dec. 12.—OxpEenbure, Niconas FreprEric 
Pierre, Grand-duke of, Prince of Lubeck and 
Birkenfeld, general of cavalry in the Prussian 
service, and of infantry in the Hanoverian 
Army, a German prince; died at Oldenburg, 
aged 44 years. He was the chief of the second 
branch of the reigning house of Holstein- 
Gottorp, was born in Oldenburg, July 8, 1827, 
and succeeded his father as Grand-duke, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1858. His grand-duchy had a pop- 
ulation of about 285,000, and had a constitution 
somewhat liberal. His family had intermar- 
ried with the imperial family of Russia, and 
he followed in foreign politics the promptings 
of the Czar, and of Prussia. After 1866 he 
made an exchange of territory with Prussia. 
He prepared, in 1865, some ‘‘ memoirs,” or ar- 
guments, on the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
which were read before the diplomatic con- 
ference, and afterward published. 

Dec. 14.—Smitru, Rt. Rev. Grorex, late 
Bishop of Victoria (Hong-Kong); died in Eng- 
land. He was born in Wellington, in 1815, 
and graduated B. A. at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
in 1887. Having held a curacy and a small in- 
cumbency in Yorkshire, and spent some little 
time as a missionary at Hong-Kong, he was con- 
secrated, in 1849, first Bishop of Victoria, in 
that colony, and resigned in 1866. .He was the 
author of a ‘Narrative of a Visit to Loo- 
Choo,” published in 1850; ‘‘Ten Weeks in 
Japan,” 1861; ‘‘ China, her Past and Future; ” 
and a pamphlet on the slave-trade. 

Dec. 24.—Gassrer, Epovarp, a distinguished 
French baritone; died of the yellow fever, at 
Havana, Cuba. He was born in France in 
1823, and received his musical education at 
the Paris *“* Conservatory,” where, in 1844, he 
won the first prize in opera. The year fol- 
lowing he came out at the Salle Favart, and 
soon after went abroad, obtaining engagements 
at Palermo, Milan, Vienna, and Venice. He 
went to Spain in 1849, and remained there 
three years, appearing in opera at intervals at 
Madrid, Seville, and Barcelona. Toward the 
close of 1854 he was engaged at the Italian 
Theatre, Paris, and sang there during all the en- 
suing season, and in 1856 accepted an engage- 
ment at Drury Lane Theatre, London. While 
in Spain, in 1847, M. Gassier married Mlle. 
Oubas «a lady of Spanish birth, who has ac- 
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quired celebrity as a soprano, M. Gassier 
amassed considerable wealth by the practice 
of his profession. 

Dec. 27.—Sorso, Luret Amat pi San Fz- 
tippo E., a Roman Catholic cardinal-bishop, 
Bishop of Palestrina, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Holy Roman Church; died at Rome, aged 75 
years, He was born at Cagliari, in Sardinia, 
June 21, 1796, was educated at Rome and Bo- 
logna, was for some years legate and Apostolic 
nuncio at Bologna, was promoted to the car- 
dinalate May 19, 1837, consecrated Bishop of 
Palestrina March 15, 1852, and not long after 
made Vice-Chancellor of the Catholic Church. 
His death left but two cardinal-bishops living, 
both more than seventy years of age. 

OHIO. The State Treasurer gives the fol- 
lowing figures, showing the receipts (including 
balances from the previous year) into, and dis- 
bursements from, the State Treasury, for the 
year ending November 15, 1871, and balance 
on hand, of each fund, at that date: 
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FUNDS. Disbursements.} Bal, on hand. 
General Revenue...| $2,417,987 | $2,161,888 | $256,149 
Sinking Fund...... 2,016,549 1,641,377 875,172 
Common School....|° 1,567,993 1,458,198 109,705 
Soldiers’ Allotment. 8,014 37 2,639 
Soldiers’ Claim..... 1 SO inet tapped 44 
National Road..... 82,044 30,259 1,785 
Bank Redemption. DOES 26 hee ae 2,682 

Tota A. oa. $6,040,223 | $5,292,047 | $748,176 


- The semi-annual report of the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund, made to the Governor 
in December, says that on the 15th day of May, 
1871, the funded debt of the State was $9,597,- 
643.73. The reduction, during the period covy- 
ered by this report, was: Loan of 1870, $283,- 
600; loan of 1871, $291,822—total, $574,922. 

The amount outstanding November 16, 1871, 
was $9,022,721.73. The total foreign debt, 
payable in New York, is $9,018,956.73. The 
total of the domestic debt, payable at Colum- 
bus, is $3,765. 

The investments in bonds of the State not 
yet matured remain unchanged since the last 
semi-annual report. The amount of these in- 
vestments is $21,992.37. Deducting this sum, 
together with the $44,518.31, on which inter- 
est has ceased, from the total amount of the 
funded debt, as stated above, there is left the 
sum of $8,956,211.05, on which the State is 
paying interest at the rate of six per cent. 

The statistical report of the Secretary of 
State, compiled from the returns from local 
assessors and other official sources, shows the 
following facts in regard to the horticultural 
and agricultural interests of the State. The 
vineyard statistics of 1870 were: 


Acrés Mlahted vis cinsas ageh » slat pao ae 804 
Acres In Vineyard... o...2-scersevcvcces 10,890 
Pounds of grapes gathered..........+++ 15,853,719 
Gallons of wine pressed......-..2.+085+ 2,577,907 


The grape-crop reported for 1870 was nearly 
equal in number of pounds to the entire crops 
gathered in the five previous years, and the 
wine pressed was more than two and a half 
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times greater than the total number of gallons 
reported since the year 1864. The number of 
acres in orchards, and the number of bushels 
of apples, peaches, and pears in the State, in 
1870, were reported as follows: 


Acres in orchards...... Melody RL AtRNE 377,257 
Bushels of apples produced........... - 11,012,584 
Bushels of peaches produced..... actsyte 09,639 
Bushels of pears produced............ ‘ 67,047 
The grain-crops for 1870 were as follows: 
WHEAT. 
Acres: BOW Japanese cab d vx owe os 1,658,661 
Bushels produced......... Pelee swieie's s4 18,726,341 
AVerAZe POF AOKE HTT. 5S, Se davies eco 6's 3 11.29 
CORN. 
Acres planted: 4 i.) cilsiersis eh ois oes athe ¢ 2.360,189 
BUSNEIS PEO ON CEOs coi ns sic cc sasecenens 88,565,299 
Average per acre....... Daliesage tsa seeds 37.52 
OATS 
UCHR: EN iain isos o.c'e dose ote'nladd nde ess  927,1601¢ 
Bushels produced..........0ce0ccccseece 24,819,9083¢ 
PENEIME DOE OCT C ns ose ntss sovescense es ‘ 26.76 
BARLEY 
INCECR SOWA F584 203s RR Dac es 78.976 
Bushels produced.........sseeee0. eee» 1,502,007 
Average per acre...... Ls bm ecole ia owes 
RYE. 
POON OWT ovie 4.5 0:0:04) eas Vode SiO ecky 35,101 
Bushels produced ...........2005 Soe eee 831,196 
Average per acre........... Sos 2 9.43 
BUCKWHEAT. 
RULCS BOW es seek cc tec een chee codeaieen 24,426 
Bushels produced............cccccseces 287,643 
AVETALS PUT ACTE. .6..cccscccccsccees so 11.77 
POTATOES, 
PRC TOMG INILOU an ausGaccnes cerenicescess 87,787 
Bushels produced........cc.eeeeeeesees 6,121,590 
AVCTAZC PCT-ACLC. vieeeeieceeeees coewds 69.73 


The total acreage sown to grain in 1870 ex- 
ceeded the average acreage for the five pre- 
vious years by the sum of 504,845, and is 
109,638 in excess of the acres sown in 1869. 

The aggregate of the breadstuffs in 1870 
shows an increase of 18,401,602 bushels over 
the aggregate for 1869, and an increase of 
24,978,475 bushels over the average aggregate 
for the last ten years. 

The hay-crop of 1870 was as follows: 


Acres thay ss: 5228s sassasiavewcesans 1,390,522 
Tons of hay produced.................4- 1,554,622 
Average per acresiiices J10. WORMS 1.11 
The culture of flax in 1870 resulted as fol- 
lows: 
ACTGR, BOW es weds chins n'a Boos Raita seala's 61,204 
' Bushels of seed produced......... ste 449 378 
Pounds of fibre produced.............. 16,864,128 
The statistics of clover and its seed for 1870 
are: 
Acres sown..... Kinkade Ltda Basel Ponies vede 840,440 
Tons of hay produced.............+- re 
Bushels of seed produced...............0. 


Acres ploughed under for manure 
The tobacco-crop in 1870 was as follows: 


AGIOR DIDNLOM Is obidann Leche Ue sie came 20,484 
Pounds produced............ upicteds 81,056,729 
Average per acre ons FF Niels deviee’s idee 1,027 


This crop shows an increase of 534 acres, 
an increase of 4,971,048 pounds, and an in- 
erease of 217 pounds on the average per acre 
over the average for the five previous years. 

The products of the dairy in 1870 were as 
follows: 


Pounds of butter........06.. ces eeeewee 


43,020,554 
Pounds of cheese..........2cecessevees 31,384,038 
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There were 4,236,947 pounds more butter 
made, and 10,860,870 pounds more cheese 
mannfactured in the State in 1870, than in 
1869, and 8,957,623 pounds more butter, and 
11,291,052 pounds more cheese in 1870, than 
the average for the ten previous years. 

The products of the sorghum-crop in 1870 
were reported as follows: 


Acres planted..........0..20 Dadeslerea ad 28,450 
Pounds of sugar produced............... ,988 
Galions of molasses produced.......... 2,187,673 
Average gallons per acre.............+. 93 


Sorghum is not cultivated very extensively 
in the northern counties of the State, because 
it is liable to injury from early frosts. 

The manufacture of maple sugar and syrup 
in 1870 was as follows: 

Pounds of maple-sugar.........s..00e00+ 2,204,325 
Gallons of syrup............. bisa ald anne 

The sweet-potato crop in 1870 was as fol- 

lows: 


Acres planted... ..0...%sesseees iiiwshcas 2,350 
Bushels produced .............. ARETE + 264,199 
Average bushels per acre...............- ‘ 112 


The fifth return, showing land used for pas- 
turage, gives the following for the year 1870: 
Number of acres in pasture, 4,165,018, an in- 
crease of 176,101 acres over 1869. 

The live-stock statistics, given by the Sec- 
retary of State from the assessors’. returns, 
differ from those of the census returns and the 
statements of the National Commissioner of 
Agriculture, The Secretary of State insists 
on the greater approach to accuracy in the 
assessors’ returns, from which his figures are 
compiled. He gives, as listed for taxation in 
1871, the following: 


Number of horses..........e.0000 711,349 
MAGS since iron doesn te so then snieited vias . $46,902,789 00 
Average value.............06. aes 65 93 
Number of mules................. 21.986 
RUNG. Si Feyain a Heh sisenabebs +. $1,593,383 00 
Average Valu@.......sseswcesceces 42-5 
Number of cattle .......-.,ceceeee 1,646,440 
MUG. S.. oc Sea Pech oe ce ean $55,642,484 00 
Average value! Ui Hai. o% cidba Galen 21 
Number of hogs............ Witsie oe 2.164.403 
AEs up cock sapsrteibbaeetnsis Lise +++ $9,290,414 00 
Average Value. .. 5. iegebocues tess 4 29 
Number of sheep................-. 4, 
Value. i) adie ere Ae ek dR $8,062,689 00 
Average value..........5 Sdiate Kine « 


The returns of the assessors show that the 
wool-clip of 1870 was 16,711,521 pounds, 
which is a decrease of 2,581,887: pounds, as 
compared with the clip of 1869. 

The following summary shows the damage 
done to sheep by dogs during the year: 


Number of sheep killed by dogs............... 46,018 
MEING OF BALIGS s Ioeniivewcdnideccpnsehis seins $108,716 88 
Number of sheep injured by dogs............. 23,9: 

Estimate of injury done............ 40.00. .eeee $24,360 51 


Aserogate amount of injury to sheep by dogs. 143,009 89 
umber of dogs in the State................66 183,424 


The total valuation of property, as returned 
to the Auditor of State for 1871, is as follows: 


Acres of land returned for taxation.......... 25,445,242 
WeREe OF: 1ANGS si. c's crins's + ¢0id'slsa ne cgactobipaee ee 489,198 
Value of real estate in cities and villages.... 327,129,836 
Value of personal property.......0.....ee0e 510,987 


Total valuation of taxable property.. $1,502,129,971 
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A comparison of these figures with the foot- 
ings of the duplicate for 1870 shows an in- 
crease of 50,182 acres in lands assessed for 
taxation, and an increase of $195,137,901 in 
value. There is an increase of $16,626,076 in 
chattel property. The increase in real estate, 
in cities, towns, and villages, is $122,634,297, 
making a net increase of $334,398,274 in the 
valuation of the taxable property of the State. 

The number of marriages within the year is 
as follows: 


PaOOMCOREO. fs Ceihas acs cietmeckeee sonnet ose 24,271 
EP MANDA. soe ay CLR UG ad cota ee ceebllsdues 856 
POEM cidakip helena mes akc de aicecon pri 24,627 


The number of marriages this year is 832 
less than that of last. The whole number of 
marriages for the last ten years, from 1862 to 
1871, inclusive, is 243,873, making an average 
of 24,387 per year. There has been a steady 
decrease in the number of marriages since 
1866, there being in that year 80,479. 

The whole number of suits for divorce 
brought within the year is 2,255. The num- 
ber decided is as follows: 


Granted when brought by husband......... 823 
Granted when brought by wife............. T54 
WP OLAI en bch e.sic st ecita esas kikewee aren ae 1,077 


The following shows the number of divorces 
granted, with the cause therefor: 


PAGO PT EL dice asus <fohaiied mviaslam wate pels apreatee ee 277 
Absence and Neglect... ...cesscecccccerowe 445 
MLM Vico asc sdeiia bass 10s « OF bond ke ettued na 172 
D¥ankenniess jas iidvs a siees (edie cased dsareindee 92 
OCI Ce ete ot aK es has aivbih > esse Beee Cade 27 
MiISCEHANCOHS Fo 4 icCive ccc seedewbccae ste ce 64 

EOLAL «a send ep pitas aacoaeee FS TA ieee 1,077 


In 1866 the divorces granted stood in pro- 
portion to the number of marriages as one to 
twenty-six, in 1871 as one to twenty-four. 

The number of births reported for the year 
ending April 1, 1871, was: Legitimate, 59,558 ; 
illegitimate, 8342; age and sex not given, 57; 
total, 59,957. Adding estimate for one county 
not returned, the total is 60,617. The number 
of colored births in proportion to white births 
stands as one to fifty-six. 

The number of deaths reported in the year 
ending April 1, 1871, is 25,149. 

The number of persons naturalized in Ohio 
for the year ending July 1, 1871, is distributed 
as follows: 


England, Scotland, and Wales............+% 459 
CANAOS tas ne aesi sak bis u44.014 © dab © Ha tenn ape 51 
EVGIUINEC TENTS EME TORE Oster ie crete reece aeC Eke 683 
OvMANY Tassel Baise Seeedake ae 925 
OER Gr COUNEPIOS vinnios ti sicie.ceb.cvieide sp slic cwne'e 181 

Wotal ceva Wei cu ous URE 2,299 


The following is the number of deaths by 
violence, reported for the year ending July 1, 


HLOMICIOG o's: v:dusires Coa c ame sim hs acl ekisxipee 49 
Killed by'aecident': ci ed oA es 207 
Suicide. . 5: ion ossihiers Hameed ca ewiddb me (Rieaw S "9 
Violent dis@aees aan au csaintesdouss beaessdiwah > 161 

Total.is;'7edis cae gheaneuiene Raa iddablb idee 566 


The criminal statistics for 1871 were: 
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Persons proceentod dnring the year.............+6. 2,871 
BROCHEOG shot eds vba ie bcined AedaN TOE ri ane pn 6 
mprisoned in penitentiary..........cc.eeeeeceeeess 825 
imprisoned in county jail only.........cceececseeee 145 
MAMCA OBITS eiale coed Uls o chieciwsodee eGatieabe ck seen 1,812 
Fined and imprisoned in county jail.............4. - 186 
Bent to Veform arm 25: «avs nusesinvenecaareauninenan 22 
Acquitted ...... Wiis te desbetueth «¥en teceanenen mis 281 
NoNG protaogaal 0) was ois > sicus sige suds ony» aMdeane gm . 1,649 
Died before termination of prosecution............ 167 
Indictments still pending..... laverccversveces See neees 1,861 
Crimes committed under influence of liquor........ 438 
Indictments pending at commencement of year..... 2,039 
Indictments found during the year.............--- - 4,812 
Persons against whom indictments werelaidaway.. 438 


The following is the number of paupers, as 
returned by the county auditors: 


Rit COGGES TRO TIRAIIOS ony. 4 ccc sera o $e dagseenakwiaa 4,651 
Otherwise supported by the county............+.00- 866 
POU ised n sme) CIMA OUR TIs 0 oe 8 oesees ve 5,517 
Persons supported by the State inInsane Asylums.. 819 
Persons supported by the State Reform Schools.... 155 
Total eeeeereeeeeeeeoeeeetes @eeeeeoeeeeeeeee eesee 974 


The following statistics of pauperism and 
crime in Ohio were obtained through the re- 
turns of the Federal census of 1870: 


Number of paupers for the year..............00. 8.613 
Number in June 1, 1870... 2... ee secceeeesces 5,493 
Number of convictions for crime for the year... 2,560 
Number in prison June 1, 1870................. ‘ 2,865 
Annual cost of pauperism..............eee eens $878,987 


The number and value of new structures are 
as follows: 


STRUCTURES. Number, Value. . | Average val 
Dwellings, hotels, etc..| 9,939 | $5,546,950 | $556 08 
Barna and aeabtad 720) 2583 "680,089 | 263 29 
Mills, factories, etc.... 268 445,859 | 1,663 65 
Stores, warehouses, etc 461 681,384 | 1,478 05 
Churches 0005+ ose eae 53 439,950 | 8,300 94 
Public halls..........+. 30 195,036 | 6,501 20 
Miscellaneous.......... 258 150,448 583 13 

DOU s satacwetcen Se 13,592 | $8,189,716 | $598 92 


The following is the return of the number 
and length of turnpikes and plank-roads in 
Ohio in 1871: 


Number of turnpikes......cccsecceecececees 566 
Length in miles............. 2060 nese tae » 4,825 
Number of plank-roads.. .....cseeeceeeees 9 
Length in miles... . .ci:as8 iened onowawwawten 86 


There are 123 more turnpikes reported than 
last year, and the length has been increased 
793 miles, which includes the free turnpikes 
built within the year. There has been a de- 
crease of 26 in the number of plank-roads re- 
ported, and the length has been decreased 110° 
miles. . 

The returns of banks and their capital in 
Ohio, for the year 1871, are as follows: Number 
of national banks, 131; capital, $22,765,910; 
private and other banks, 148; capital, $5,113,- 
468; total capital, $27,878,378. This shows 
a decrease of eight in the number of national 
banks, and their capital has been increased 
$192,029. The number of private banks shows 
an increase of one during the year, and the 
capital of these banks has decreased $1,238,420.. - 
The amount of legal-tender notes, or other 
moneys exempt from taxation, as returned for 
this year, is $10,'707,080.50, being a decrease 
on last year of $601,960.50. 
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The following statistics were gathered from 
the report of the Board of State Charities for 
1871: Aggregate value of property (real and 
personal) invested in the several organized 
private charities, reporting during the year 
1871 to the Board of State Charities, is $976,- 
255.32. The cost of maintenance of these for 
the year was $162,226. The whole number 
of beneficiaries reported was 26,538, the num- 
ber for the current year being 2,204; yet the 
same report indicates that these are not all 
the organized private charities of the State. 

The following school statistics were con- 
solidated from returns received at the office of 
the State School Commissioner in 1871 : 


Black. 
BOYS icviassievckarss * 526, 100d BOYS toiex se vece ews 18,402 
GBrIG. snunabiew sacs 505,656 GUTS 2 tie Sia eee 12,881 

Total White... 1,031,765 Total Black.... 26,283 
Whole number of scholars between 5 and 21.... 1,058,048 
Average number in daily attendance upon pub-_ 

BME BORIS. oes Sains ol'esic osc eicentees vs Coveeeuars 431,296 
Whole number enrolled. ........ ccc cece eens 3854 
Number of school-rooms in the State.......... 13,373 
Number of teachers employed................. 22,107 
POO ss ci cicioicics onus s,cermmreds Laer UIT IS Matas OUST 9,563 
MBI OB i kb devin spiked desde asceatesseisets vs 12,544 
Whole number of ae universities, and 

academies in the State..........cceeeeeeeeee 90 
Students in Sitandanes!: sclnids Kee DISNOAUNER ook 11,043 
Males in attendance......cccccccscccceccerccce 6,477 
Females in attendance ...........cccceeeceenes 4,566 
Students in the pagan classics...........ee.+08 4,704 
Males in the pagan classics ...........+ssse+ee0 2.77% 
Females in the pagan classics ........0.+..es0e 1,927 
Classical graduates during 1870............... 530 
Classical graduates during 1870, males.. 297 
Classical graduates durin 1870, females....... 233 
Agere. gate cash value of all colleges, universi- 

8, ANd ACAGEMICS. .. 00.2. cece cece wise csece $6,105,120 
Aggregate income from all sources............ 404,697 


xe following are the taxation statistics for 
1871: 


Number of acres of land.................-+ 25,445,242 
VALUATIONS. 
Rr ee $698,489,198 
Value of real estate in cities and towns . 827,129,836 
Value of chattel property..........0. 0000s 476,516,937 
Total taxable valuation.............. $1,502,135,971 
STATE TAXES. 
Por sling fand. i sciescisescesuses 28 $1,199,804 87 
For general revenue fund.................. 1,649,603 94 
For State common-school fund ............ 1,501,319 47 
Total State taxes..........seceeecess $4,350,728 28 
COUNTY TAXES. 
For county Expenses... 02.5 cece sce ewes ee $1,828,773 if 
FOr pOOr PUTPOSES ........ cece eseadevecces 607,208 
Por bridge purposes vc. eck peccaccasds oa 1,434, ‘382 a 
For building oo Debate Seiis waats wendnG us 866,600 80 
For road purposes ...0...00.....0 Sete ee ee 1,041,337 98 
For railroad purpoad and debts........... 7,284 58 
Total county taxes............ 4. eae $6,805,587 76 
TOWNSHIP, SCHOOL, SPECIAL, CITY, AND TOWN TAXES. 
For township expenses............cceeceee $656,367 24 
For school and school-house purposes...... 5,103,581 
For others oe PUTO BS calls cise corsin mie, 1,147,930 34 
For city and village purposes.............. 5,391,193 45 
Total township, special, and city taxes.. $12,299,072 36 
Total county and other local taxes......... 18,604,660 12 
Total taxes for all purposes.............-. 22,955,388 
Delinquencies and forfeitures.........0.... 682,275 08 
Total taxes, including delinquencies....... 23 587,654 24 


The following figures present a réswmé of 
the results obtained from reports of railroads 
doing business in Ohio, to the Commissioner 
of Railroads and Telegraphs, for the year end- 
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ing June 80, 1871: Length of finished roads, 
main line and branches, entire lines, exclusive 
of sidings and double tracks, 6,175 miles, of 
which 8,457} miles are in Ohio. Capital 
stock paid in, entire lines, $210,887,148.87 ; 
proportion for Ohio, $115, 432, 037.91. Amount 
of bonded and floating debts, $177, 552,701.90; 
proportion for Ohio, $95,844,981.30. Total 
amount of capital stock and debts, $391,788,- 
964.52; proportion for Ohio, $209, 564, 675.54. 
Total cost of roads and equipments, $365, 778,- 
816.25 ; proportion for Ohio, $158,152 405. 56. 
Gross earnings, passengers, $16,333, 218, 82; 
freight, $39,296,617.11 ; mail, express, ete., 
$3,521,582.89 ; total, $59, 151, 418. 82; propor- 
tion for Ohio, total, $30, 384, 518.27. Operating 
expenses, total, $40, 296, 667. 88; proportion 
for Ohio, $20,776,222.59. Total ‘net earnings, 
$18,854,742.44; proportion for Ohio, $9, 608, - 
295.70. Interest paid on bonded debt, includ- 
ing taxes, $7,505,482.31 ; paid during the year 
by reported lines for construction, $4,029,503.- 
10. Animals killed, 2,848; amount paid for 
them, $55,490.03. Accidents on lines in Ohio, 
441; lives lost, 161; persons injured, 280, Of 
the persons killed, four were passengers, all 
from causes within their own control. Of the 
injured, eighteen were passengers, of whom 
seven were injured from causes beyond their 
own control. The number of passengers car- 
ried in Ohio is estimated at twelve millions, 
The casualties to passengers were in the pro- 
portion of one person to 545,454 persons car- 
ried. The number of passengers killed, all 
from misconduct or carelessness of themselves, 
was one to three millions of those carried. 
Nineteen employés were killed, and forty-three 
injured, from causes beyond their control. 
From misconduct and carelessness, fifty-four 
employés were killed, and one hundred and 
sixty-two injured. Sixty-one persons were 
killed, and thirty-one injured, while walking 
or riding upon tracks. The reports made by 
telegraph companies are quite unsatisfactory, 
the companies maintaining their former habit 
of omitting to answer questions when they 
choose to do so, and additional legislation will 
be asked for by the Commissioner on this 
point. The number of miles of telegraph-lines 
in Ohio is reported 5,038 of poles, and 12,535 
of wire. Number of offices, 464; number of 
employés, 595. 

The work of the Geological Survey, during 
1871, progressed in charge of four parties, 
numbering fifteen persons operating in differ- 
ent parts of the State. Twenty-two counties 
weré surveyed during the season, bringing the 
work nearly to a close. Of the eighty-eight 
counties in the State, twelve only remain un- 
surveyed. The field-work is to be finished 
next season. The organic law provides that, 
after the field-work is done, the results shall be 
embodied in a final report and map. Of the 
final report, two volumes are done. They in- 
clude: descriptions of the general geology of 
the State and of half of the counties, with sixty 
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plates of fossils of new species discovered 
during the progress of the survey. The second 
volume of the final report is devoted to Eco- 
nomic Geology, and includes descriptions of the 
ores, coals, clays, limes, etc., with descriptions 
of methods and statistics of production in all 
branches of manufacture—iron, steel, pottery, 
etc.— based on mineral staples. The final 
report will consist of four volumes, with a 
map. 

The second annual volume of the “ Progress 
Report of the Survey” details the work of 
1870. Prof. Newberry, the Chief Geologist, in 
the opening of his introductory report in the 
volume, gives a sketch of the structure of the 
lower coal-measures of Northwestern Ohio, 
that is, of the group of seven, in some places 
eight workable beds, which lie below the 
Pittsburg seam, and include most of the im- 
portant coal-strata of the State. Instead of 
one symmetrical basin with a tolerably uniform 
dip toward the southeast, the coal-measures 
form several troughs, in a general way parallel 
with the axis of the great one of which they 
are parts. On the east side of each of these 
subordinate basins the strata rise, or are hori- 
zontal, and the easterly dip is neutralized; so 
that, on the east line of Columbiana County, 
and within forty miles of Pittsburg, the centre 
of the coal-basin, the section of. the hills is 
nearly the same with that found on the banks 
of the Killbuck, one hundred miles west, the 
average dip in this interval being not more 
than three feet to the mile. From Nashville, 
Holmes County, to the valley of the Killbuck 
(Holmesville and Millersburg), the dip is east- 
ward and somewhat rapid. From Millersburg 
to the east line of Holmes County the strata 
rise ; then dip again eastwardly into the valley 
of the Tuscarawas. From Dover, to and be- 
yond the tunnel, on the Tuscarawas Branch 
Railroad, and to Carrollton, on an east and 
west line, the dip is westwardly, while from 
the Hanover Summit it is eastward to the 
State line. 

The importance of the knowledge thus gained 
will be apparent at a glance. For example, 
it shows that the Briar Hill coal, or its horizon, 
is within easy reach all along the valleys that 
cut this portion of the coal-basin, and that it 
is not, as has been represented, carried by a 
uniform easterly dip so far below the surface 
as to be practically inaccessible. Investiga- 
tions during the past summer also show that 
the number of coal-seams constituting the 
lower group—that is, those below the Barren 
Measures—has been erroneously duplicated ; 
that there is no break or confusion of the 
strata, as has been stated, at the Hanover 
Summit, the coal-seams being simply buried so 
deeply there as to be invisible; also, that the 
Salineville coals do not dip under those exposed 
in the lower portion of the Yellow Oreek 
Valley, but are really the highest of the lower 
group, are immediately overlaid by the Barren 
Ooal Measures, and are identical with the 
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highest three seams of the Hammondsyille and 
Linton sections. 

Some of the general conclusions to which 
the professor comes are, that there is no seam 
north of the National Road (except the Briar 
Hill) which will supply a first-class furnace- 
coal; that some process must be adopted for 
ridding these coals of sulphur before they will 
become available for important uses ; that they 
may be used largely for the manufacture of 
illuminating gas; but that the best use to 
which they can at present be applied is for 
fuel for locomotives. Burning, as the cannels 
do, so much like wood, they can be used in 
ordinary locomotive-furnaces with little or no 
change; and, since their heating-power is twice 
that of wood, and they crop out along the 
sides of several of the railroads, they seem 
destined to supply the place of wood, now in 
many places becoming somewhat scarce. 

The professor next takes up the subject of 
iron-ores in this section of the State, and traces 
the Kidney ores through Holmes, Columbiana, 
Tuscarawas, Mahoning, and Stark Counties. 
He thinks their value has been somewhat over- 
rated, inasmuch as, by the washing away of 
the shales which originally contained them, 
they have been concentrated in the surface 
materials, where they have been readily acces- 
sible and most cheaply mined. When, after 


a longer or shorter time, these surface ac- 


cumulations shall have been exhausted, he 
fears that it will only be in rare instances that 
these ores will be found of sufficient richness 
to pay for drifting. 

It sometimes happens, as at Latonia, that 
the roof-shale of a coal-seam is charged with 
iron, and becomes a. black-band ore. This 
can then be remoyed with little trouble or cost. 
Such associations of the fuel and the ore are 
known to occur. in several localities, and it is 
probable that others will be found as a rewar 
to future search. “ 

Nearly every coal-seam in the series is un- 
derlaid by a bed of fire-clay of greater or less 
thickness. Usually these clay-beds are three 
or four feet thick; but that which underlies 
the “strip vein” on Yellow Creek is some- 
times twelve feet. These clays differ much in 
character and value, but. every county within 
the coal-area may be said to possess abundant 
supplies of this useful mineral. 

Among the other useful minerals of the 
lower coal-series, the hydraulic limestones 
should receive some notice. These are lime- 
stones with which was mingled in their de- 
position a larger or smaller quantity of clay, 
and this imparts to them the property of form- 
ing a mortar which hardens under water. 
Limestones possessing the requisite properties 
are found in various parts of the State, and at 
several geological levels, especially in the 
Upper Silurian strata, which from this circum- 


stance have received the name of the Water-- _ 


Lime Group. Argillaceous limestones are, 
however, not confined to this group. The 
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siinestones of the coal-measures are found in 
certain localities to take on the character 
which fits them for the manufacture of cement. 

Prof. E. B. Andrews, in charge of the Second 
Geological District, comprising Southeastern 
Ohio, reports that iron-ore is found in greater 
or less abundance in all the counties of the 
district through which the lower coal-meas- 
ures range. These are—Muskingum, Licking, 
Perry, Hocking, Athens, Vinton, Jackson, 
Scioto, Lawrence, and Gallia. In small quan- 
tities, it is found in several other counties. 
Furnaces are found in all the counties named, 
except Licking, Perry, and Athens, but they 
are most abundant in Vinton, Jackson, Scioto, 
and Lawrence. The ores of the district are 
generally of great excellence and purity, and 
the iron made from them has a very high 
reputation. 

The supply of the best ores is very great, 
and, although not strictly inexhaustible, yet 
enough to last for many generations, at a rate 
of consumption far greater than the present. 
For the most part, the ores of the district are 
smelted with charcoal, but this form of fuel 
must, ere long, be exhausted, and the use of 
bituminous coal or coke be rendered necessary. 
Fortunately, the supply of bituminous coals is, 
proximately, at hand, of a quality which war- 
rants the belief that the ores may be success- 
fully smelted by them. 

Coal is found in nearly all of the counties of 
the Second District. The productive coal- 
measures include, in whole or in part, the fol- 
‘lewing counties: Scioto, Lawrence, Jackson, 
Vinton, Hocking, Perry, Licking, Muskingum, 
Morgan, Athens, Gallia, Meigs, Washington, 
Noble, Guernsey, Monroe, and Belmont. The 
area of coal in a few of the counties is limited, 
but in none is coal entirely wanting. In many 
counties coal is found in almost every town- 
ship, generally lying in accessible seams in the 
hill-sides. Mining by shafts beneath the gener- 
al surface is the rare exception in the district. 
Generally, there will be found an inexhaust- 
ible supply of coal in the hills, which can be 
mined under the most favorable circumstances. 
The coal is everywhere bituminous, sometimes, 
though rarely, appearing in the modified form 
of cannel. Cannel coal is nowhere extensively 
mined in the district, and, as a general rule, 
it is less valuable than the usual bituminous 
coals. Caking and non-caking coals are well 
represented in quantity and quality. The lat- 
ter we found almost exclusively in the lower 
coal-measures. For the blast-furnace, where 
coal is to be used without coking, the non- 
caking must be employed. Such coal is found 
in Muskingum, Perry, Hocking, Athens, Vin- 
ton, Jackson, and Gallia, and perhaps.in one 
or two other counties, 

Prof. Wormley, the analytical chemist of the 
survey, reports that of the iron-ores eighty- 
two Ohio specimens were analyzed, thirty- 
five being hydrated sesquioxides, forty-three 
carbonates, and four black-band ores. The 
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amount of metalliciron found in the five named 
varies from 37.17 to 61.56 per cent.; in the 
second from 21.48 to 49.09 per cent., the main 
average being 33.65 per cent. The main av- 
erage iron found in the black-band ores was 
81.06 per cent. This section of the report also 
contains statistics of analyses made of coal, 
fire-clays, water-lime, limestone, and various 
agricultural soils. 

Onthe 18th of May the Montgomery County 
Democratic Convention met at Dayton. The 
attention of politicians throughout the State 
had been attracted to that convention, as it 
had been given out that Mr. Vallandigham 
would there present a series of resolutions 
which would contain the principles to be em- 
bodied in the State and national platforms of 
the Democratic party, and mark a “new de- 
parture” in policy. Mr. Vallandigham was 
appointed chairman of the committee on res- 
olutions, and reported the following, the 
adoption of which he advocated in a written 
speech : 


Whereas, The Democratic party of 1871 is made 
up of men who, previous to and during the late war, 
as also for a time since, entertained totally different 
opinions, and supported totally opposite measures, 
as to the questions and issues of those times ; and— 

Whereas, It is reasonable to assume that these kame 
men still entertain, to a large extent, their several 
opinions, and would, if in like circumstances, sup- 
port again substantially the same measures ; and— 

Whereas, A rational toleration among men resolved 
to unite in a present common purpose does not re- 
quire the surrender, in any particular one, of former 
opinions, or any acknowledgment of error as to meas- 
ures supported : therefore— 

Resolved, By the Democracy of ph jionb ablated “ 

1. That, agreeing to disagree in all respects as to 
the past, we cordially unite upon the living issues 
of the day, and hereby invite all men of the Repub- 
lican party, who believe now upon present issues as 
we believe, to codperate’ ie and actively with us 
be the basis of perfect equality with every member 
of the Democratic party 

2. That, waiving all differences of opinion as to 
the extraordinary means by which they were brought 
about, we accept the natural and legitimate results 
of the war so far as waged for its ostensible purpose 
to maintain the Union and constitutional rights and 
powers of the Federal Government, including the 
three several amendments de facto to the Constitu-— 
tion recently declared adopted as a settlement in 
fact of all the issues of the war, and acquiesce in the 
same as no longer issues before the country. 

8. That, thus burying out’of sight all that is of the 
dead past, namely, the right of secession, slavery, 
inequality before the law, and political inequality, 
and, now that reconstruction is complete, and repre- 
sentation within the Union restored to all the States, 
waiving all questions as to the means by which it 
was accomplished, we demand that the vital and long- 
established rule of strict construction, as proclaimed 
by the Democratic fathers, and accepted by the 
statesmen of all parties previous to the war, and em- 
bodied in the tenth amendment to the Constitution, 
be vigorously applied now to the Constitution as it, 
is, including the three recent amendments above re-. 
ferred to, and insist that these amendments shall! 
not be held to have in any respect altered or modi-. 
fied the original theory and character of the Federal, 
Government as designed and taught by its founders, 
and repeatedly, in earlier times, in later times, an 
at all times, affirmed by the Supreme Court of the’ 
United States, but only to have enlarged the powers: 
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delegated to it, and to that extent and no more to 
have ‘abridged the reserved rights of the States; and 
that, as thus construed mip Pg these ancient 
and well-established rules, the Democratic party 
pledges itself to the full, faithful, and absolute ex- 
ecution and enforcement of the Constitution as it 
now is, so as to secure equal rights to all persons 
under it, without distinction of race, color, or con- 
dition, 

4, That the absolute equality of each and every 
State within the Union is a fundamental principle of 
the Federal Government, and that no department of 
that Government has power to expel a State from the 
Union, or to deprive it, under any pretext whatever, 
of its equal rights therein, including especially the 
right of the full and complete representation in Con- 
gress and in the electoral college. — 

5. That we will always cherish and uphold the 
American system of State and local self-government 
for State and local purposes, and a General Govern- 
ment for general purposes only, and are unalterably 
opposed to all attempts at centralization and con- 
soltGatidd of power in the hands of the General Gov- 
ernment, sol more especially when such attempts 
are in the form of usurpation by any department of 
the Government; and, . further, that we adhere 
firmly to the principle of maintaining a perfect in- 
dependence between the codrdinate 3 
that Government — the legislative, the executive, 
and judicial—condemning all encroachments by one 
upon the functions of the other. - . 

6. That, outside of fundamental law, all legisla- 
tion is in its nature and purposes temporary, and 
subject to change, modification, or repeal, at the will 
of a majority of the people, expressed through the 
law-making power, and that the pretence that any 
act of Congress, not executed and spent, or -any 
legislative policy of a party, is an absolute finality 
is totally inconsistent with the whole theory of 
republican government, and that it is the unques- 
tionable right of the people, of themselves and 
through their representatives, at each successive 
election, and in each successive Congress, to judge 
of what legislation is necessary and proper or ap- 
propriate to carry into execution or enforce the con- 
stitutional powers, rights, and duties, of the Federal 
Government. 

7. That, as an instance of eminently appropriate 
legislation under the fourteenth amendment, in the 
name of wisdom, justice, and republican a fas 
ment, and to secure universal political rights and 
equality among both the white and colored of the 
United States, to the end that we may have peace 
at last, we call now, as well on behalf of the North 
as of the South, upon Congress for a universal am- 
nesty. 

8. That we are in favor of the payment of the 
public debt at the earliest practicable moment con- 
sistent with moderate taxation. More effectually to 
secure and hasten payment, we demand the strictest 
honesty and economy in every part of the admin- 
istration of the Government. 

9. That we are in favor of such revenue reform as 
will wage 4 simplify the manner of and reduce the 
number of officers engaged in collecting and dis- 
bursing the revenue, and largely diminish the now 
enormous expense to the Government, and the an- 
noyance and vexation to the people attending the 
same; and, further, will make the burdens of taxa- 
tion equal, uniform, and just, and no greater than 
the necessities of the Government, economically ad- 
ministered, shall require. 

10. That we are in. favor of a searching and ade- 
quate reform in the civil service of the Government, 
so as to secure faithfulness, honesty, and efficiency, 
in all its branches, and in every officer and appointee 
connected with it, 

11, That we are in favor of a strictly revenue tariff, 
conformed to the theory and practice of all other 
just and wise tax laws. 


epartments of . 
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12, That all taxation ought to be based on wealth 
instead of population, and every person should be 
required to contribute to the support of the Govern- 
ment in proportion to the amount and not with refer- 
ence to the character of his proper: 

13. That specie is the basis of all sound currency, 
and that true policy requires as speedy a return to 
that basis as is practicable, without distress to the 
debtor class of the people. 

14, There is no necessary or irrepressible conflict 
between labor and capital; that without capital or 
consolidated wealth no country can flourish; that 
capital is entitled to the just and equal protection of 
the laws; and that all men, whether acting individ- 
ually or in a corporate capacity, are entitled to the 
right by fair and honest means, and not for purposes 
of wrong or oppression, to so use their property as 
to increase and consolidate it to the utmost extent 
within their power. But conceding all this, we de- 
clare our cordial sympathy and ay aoe with the 
producers and working-men of the country, who 
make and move all capital, and who nay seek by 
just and necessary means to protect themselves. 
against the oppressive vexations of capital, and to 
ameliorate their condition and dignify their calling. 

15. That we are totally and resolutely opposed to 
the grant of any more of the public lands, the com- 
mon property of the gion of the States, to corpora- 
tions for railroads or other purposes, holding that 
these lands ought to be devoted as ‘homesteads to 
actual settlers or sold in small quantities to individ- 
uals at a price so low as to induce speedy occupation 
and settlement. 

16. That, holding still to the good old Democratic 
doctrine of annexation or acquisition of territory, we 
are yet totally opposed to the scheme of President 
Grant to acquire San Domingo as a ‘job,’ and b 
such means and for such purposes evidently intended, 
and accept the issue he has tendered in his late mes- 
sage EEA 4 the subject to the decision of the 
people. 

17. That the act commonly called the “‘ Bayonet 
Bill,” recently passed by Congress, amendatory to 
the act of May 31, 1870, and supplementary to the 
act of July 14, 1870, each and all intended and so 
contrived as to interfere with and practically subvert 


- free popular elections in all the States, subjecting 


them to the absolute control through military power, 
whensoever called forth, of the President and com- 
mander-in-chief for the time being of the land and 


-naval forces of the United States, and the more 


recent act of Congress commonly called the ‘‘ Ku- 
klux Bill,” extending by its terms to every State 
intermeddling with the exclusively local concerns 0 

every State, authorizing the President, upon the ex- 
istence of a condition of things, to be ascertained and 
determined by himself and in the exercise of his 
sole judgment, to suspend the writ of habeas 
in time of peace, and to march a standing army into 
any State and declare martial law therein at his own 
mere will and pleasure, thus subverting the entire 
civil ge? legislative, executive, and judicial, of 
sueh State, destroying freedom of speech and of the 
press, and the peaceable assembling of the people, 
and subjecting every person therein to military 
arrest, trial, and execution, were enacted for no other 
purpose than to complete the centralization of all 
power in the hands of the General Government, es- 
tablish military despotism, and thus perpen the 
present Administration without regard to the will of 
the people, and are not only inconsistent with the 
whole theory and character of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and revolutionary and dangerous in nature, 
but in direct conflict with the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution, including the amendments which they 
pretend to enforce. 

18. That the radical party of 1871, as now con- 
stituted, is not the Republican party of the period — 
rt i to the war, nor the so-called Union party 

uring the war, and is in no respect entitled to the 


US 
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public confidence as such; that it is now only an Ad- 
ministration or Grant party, dating back to March 4, 
1869,'and: to be judge by its record since; and that 
upon that record, totally hostile to the doctrines and 
policy herein maintained, and wholly committed to 
the policies and doctrines herein denounced, it de- 
serves the emphatic condemnation of the people. 


The Democratic State Convention assembled 
in Columbus, June 1st, and nominated the fol- 
lowing ticket: for Governor, George W. Mc- 
Cook; Lieutenant-Governor, Samuel F, Hunt; 
Supreme Judge, G. W. Geddes; Auditor of 
State, Joseph R. Cockerill; Treasurer of State, 
Gustav Bruehl; Attorney-General, Edward 
8. Wallace; State Commissioner of Common 
Schools, William W. Ross; Clerk of Supreme 
Court, Charles Patterson; member of Board 
of Public Works, Arthur Hughes. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, by the Democracy of Ohio— 

1, That, denouncing the extraordinary means by 
which they were brought about, we recognize as ac- 
complished facts the three amendments to.the Con- 
stitution recently declared adopted, and consider the 
same as no longer at ag issues before the country, 

2. We demand that the rule of strict construction 
as proclaimed by the Democratic fathers, accepted 
by the statesmen of all parties previous to the war, 
and embodied in the tenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, be rigorously applied now to the Constitu- 
tion as it is, including the three recent amendments 
above referred to, and insist that these amendments 
shall not be held to: have in any respect altered or 
modified the original theory and character of the 
Federal Government, but only to have enlarged the 
powers delegated to it, and to that extent and no 
more to have abridged the reserved rights of the 
States; and that, as thus construed, the Democratic 
party pledges itself to a full, faithful, and absolute 
execution and enforcement of the Constitution as it 
now is, so as to secure equal rights to all persons 
ed it without distinction of race, color, or con- 

ition. 

8. That the absolute equality of each and every 
State within the Union is a fundamental principle of 
the Federal Government. 


4, That we will always cherish and uphold the 


American system of State and local government for 
State and local purposes, and a General Government 
for general purposes only, and are unalterably op- 
uaa to all eee at centralization or consolida- 
tion of power in the hands of the General Govern- 
ment, and the more especially when such attempts 
are in the form of usurpation by any department of 
that Government ; and further, that we adhere firm- 
ly to the rinciple of maintaining a perfect inde- 
pendence between codrdinate departments of the 
Government, the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial, condemning all encroachments by one upon 
the functions of the other. 

5. While the fundamental law as expressed in the 
Constitution is necessarily paramount until abro- 
gated as prescribed by that instrument, all legisla- 
tion is in its nature and purpose temporary and sub- 
ject to change, modification, or repeal, at the will of 
a majority of the poops, expressed through the law- 
making power, and that the pretence that any act of 
Congress, not,executed and spent, or any legislative 
policy of a party, is an absolute finality, is totally 
inconsistent with the whole theory of a repahlican, 
government, and that itis the unquestionable right 
of the people, of themselves and through their rep- 
resentatives, at each successive election, and in each 
successive Congress, to judge of what legislation is 
necessary and proper or appropriate to carry into 
execution, and enforce the constitutional powers, 
rights, and duties, of the Federal Government. 
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Hae ee the 6th, 7th, and 8th resolutions, see the 7th, 


, and 17th in the preceding platform.] 

9. That we are in favor of a strictly revenue tariff 
conformed to theory and principles of all other just 
and wise tax-laws, and opposed to the protection the- 
ory, so called. 

10. That the promaats corruption and wanton ex- 
travagance which pervade every department of the 
Federal Government, the sacrifice of the interest of 
labor to aggrandize a handful of aristocrats, the 
wicked deprivation of the people of their rightful 
heritage in public lands which have been made gifts 
to railroad and other nel tela the payment of 
more than twenty million dollars premium during 
the Administration of President Grant, in Govern- 
ment bonds payable at par, for the maintenance, at 
an annual cost to the people, of nearly thirty million 
dollars, of an unconstitutional, oppressive, and ex- 
tortionate system of banking, whereby money is 
made scarce and interest high, are abuses which call 
for wise and thorough remedies. 

11, That we are in favor of strict economy, and of 
a large reduction in the expenditures of the Federal 
and State Governments ; of the civil service reform; 
the collection of internal revenue by the State author- 
ities, thereby returning to honest labor the myriads 
of tax-gatherers who eat up the substance of the land; 
and of the speedy trial, conviction, and punishment, 
of thieves who have stolen the taxes paid by the 

eople. 
. 12, That, while we reject repudiation, we equally 
reject the proposition to pay bondholders more than 
the contract demands; that if. bondholders have 
rights, so have the tax-payers, and we insist upon jus- 
tice being done to both; that the creditor is entitled 
to be paid in the same currency he loaned to the Gov- 
ernment; that when he loaned greenbacks, he should 
be paid in greenbacks, unless the contract otherwise 

rovides, and when he loaned gold he should be paid 
in gold; that, to tect against too great expansion, 
greenbacks should be made convertible into three 
per cent. bonds, at the option of the note-holders, 
said bonds to be redeemed in greenbacks on de- 
mand; that the true mode of returning to specie 
payments is to make customs duties payable in legal- 
tender currency, whether paper-money or gold ; ‘that 
such a policy would secure a uniform currency and 
stop gambling in gold, and thereby elevate the credit 
of the Government. 

18. That, with the watchword of reform, we confi- 
dently go to the country; that we believe the inter- 
ests of the great body of the people are the same; 
that, without regard to past political associations, 
they are friends of free government; that they are 
equally honest,,-brave, and patriotic, and we appeal 
to them as to our brothers and countrymen, to aid us 
to obtain relief from the grievous abuses which in- 
jure and oppress every one except the wrong-doers 
and oppressors themselves, 

14, Upon State issues we resolve that we are in 
favor of calling a convention as provided for by Article 
II. of the State constitution. 


The Republican State Convention met in 
Columbus, June 2ist, and put in nomination 
the following ticket: For Governor, Edward 
F. Noyes; Lieutenant-Governor, Jacob Muel- 
ler; Judge of Supreme Court, William H. 
West; Auditor of State, James Williams; 
Treasurer of State, Isaac Welch; Attorney- 
General, Francis B. Pond; State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools, Thomas W. Har- 
vey; Clerk of Supreme Court, Rodney Foos; 
member of Board of Public Works, Stephen 
Rk. Hosmer. The following platform of prin- 
ciples was adopted : 

Resolved, by the Republicans of Ohio in conven- 
tion assembled, as follows: 
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1. The Republican party of the United States may 
well challenge the admiration and confidence of the 
country for its patriotism, courage, and wisdom in 

reserving the Union of the States; for its justice, 

rmness, and magnanimity in we ite for all the 
people, liberty and equality before the law; for its 
gratitude and generous provision for the national de- 
fenders and pensioners; for its inviolate honor and 
good faith toward the national creditors; and, gen- 
erally, for its successful administration of public af- 
fairs in peace as well as in war. 

2. We not only recognize the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States as accomplished facts, but also 
as just, wise, and valid articles of organic law, to be 
jea ously defended and enforced. as parts of the Con- 
stitution, now, henceforth, and forever. 

8 As it will be necessary and desirable to obtain 
from duties on imports a large portion of the reve- 
nues needed to defray the expenses of the. Govern- 
ment, to pay the interest on the national debt, and 
the principal as it matures, such duties should be so 
adjusted as not t6 prejudice, but to promote the inter- 
ests of every section and branch of industry, as far 
as may be possible. 

4, The present Administration of the national Gov- 
ernment has vindicated its right to the continued 
confidence of the people. Its success has been illus- 
trated in the impartial execution of the laws; in its 
faithfulness, honesty, and economy in the collection 
of public revenues, and in the expenses of the Govern- 
ment; so that, while taxation has been reduced to the 
extent of one hundred millions of dollars per year, 
the national debt has been liquidated to the amount 
of over two hundred and thirty millions—a reduction 
unparalleled in history. The Administration has been 
pic ery successful in the management of our eee 
relations, and has achieved imperishable honor in the 
settlement of our differences with Great Britain, upon 
terms creditable to both countries, as embodied in 
the Treaty of Washington. The head of an Admin- 
istration thus distinguished by success and states- 
manship is justly entitled to be regarded as a wise 
and careful civil magistrate, and his uniform defer- 
ence to public sentiment shows him to be one whom 
the country may trust, having fully redeemed the 
os e he made before pigeon | upon the duties of 

hief Magistrate, that he would have no policy of 
his own to enforce against the will of the people. 

5. We repeat our condemnation of the policy of 
granting subsidies of paves lands to ey Fata 
and monopolies; and, having originated the policy 
of granting homesteads to actual settlers, we declare 
that the public domain should be kept for our labor- 
ing population. : 

6. We are in favor of the adoption of a thorough 
system of civil-service reform, and we indorse heart- 
ily the action of President Grant in selecting the 
commissioners under the recent so-called civil-ser- 
vice act. 

7. We unite with our fellow-citizens in every por- 
tion of the Union in the hope that the enmities and 
resentments of the war may be speedily ended, and 
that the day may soon come when in every State 
every citizen may be safe in life, person, property, 
and civil rights, and may have the equal protection 
of the laws, so that no man, who was loyal to the 
Union during the great struggle, may for that reason 
be the victim of persecution, outrage, and assassina- 
tion, and so that some encouragement may be offered 
for the removal in all proper cases of political disa- 
bilities imposed for appa in the rebellion. 

8. We recommend the calling of a convention to 
amend the constitution of the State. 


The prohibitionists also put a full ticket in 
the field, their candidates being as follows: 
For Governor, Gideon T, Stewart; Lieutenant- 
Governor, P. M. Weddell; Auditor of State, 
W. B. Chadwick; Treasurer of State, Thomas 
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Evans, Jr.; Attorney-General, J. W. Stench- 
comb; member of the Board of Public Works, 
L. B. Silver; Judge of the Supreme Court, 
Samuel E. Adams; Olerk of the Supreme 
Court, Arza Aldermann. 

The election was held October 10th, and re- 
sulted in the complete success of the Republican 
candidates, the majority of the Republican can- 
didate for Governor over his Democratic com- 
petitor being 20,168, and over all 16,084. The 
following is the total vote on each candidate: 

Governor.—E. F. Noyes, 288,273; G. W. 
McCook, 218,105; G. T. Stewart, 4,084. 

Lieutenant-Governor.—J. Mueller, 238,832 ; 
S. F. Hunt, 217,489; P. M. Weddell, 4,491. 

State Auditor.—J. Williams, 237,810; J. R. 
Cockerill, 217,882; W. B. Chadwick, 4,114. 

State Treasurer.—J. Welch, 237,428; G. 
Bruehl, 218,394; T. Evans, Jr., 4,137. 

Attorney-General.—F. B. Pond, 237,940; E. 
S. Wallace, 218,076; J. W. Stenchcomb, 4,119. 

Member of Board of Public Works.—S, R. 
Hosmer, 238,057; A. Hughes, 218,011; L. B. 
Silver, 4,194. 

Judge of Supreme Court.—W. H. West, 237,- 
472: G. W. Geddes, 217,374; S. E. Adams, 
4,041. 

Olerk of Supreme Court.—R. Foos, 288,117; 
C. Patterson, 218,045; A. Aldermann, 4,156. 

School Commissioner.—T. W. Harvey, 238,- 
094; W. W. Ross, 217,958; S.Howard, 4,144. 

At the same election the question of a con- 
stitutional convention was submitted to the 
people, the terms of the law requiring that a 
majority of all the votes cast at the election 
should vote “yes,” or the convention could 
not be held. The vote stood, “yes,” 267,618, 
in an aggregate vote for Governor of 460,462 ; 
thus securing the holding of the convention. 

The contest for members of the General As-' 
sembly resulted in the Republicans obtaining 
a very small majority on joint ballot, the re- 
turns showing 18 Republicans and 18 Demo- 
crats in the Senate, and 56 Republicans:and 48 
Democrats in the House, with a tie on the 
Representative from Noble County. 

The fifty-ninth General Assembly began its 
second session January 2d, and adjourned May 
2d. During the session one hundred and 
twenty-four general laws were passed, besides 
sixty-seven local and special acts, and fifty- 
seven joint resolutions. Among the general 
laws were the following: 

To provide for the appointment of guardians 
of habitual drunkards, and prescribing the du- 
ties of such guardians. Any Court of Common 
Pleas, or any judge thereof, in vacation, upon 
satisfactory proof that any person, resident 
of the county, is incapable of taking care of 
and preserving his or her property, by reason 
of intemperance or habitual drunkenness, shall 
appoint a guardian of the property of such 
person, and of the minor child or children. 
Notice of the proceeding for guardianship shall 
be given the person interested at least five, 
but not more than ten days, before the hear- 
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ing. The guardianship to be terminated in 
open court on satisfactory proof that the occa- 
sion no longer exists. Where there is no Com- 
mon Pleas Court, the proceedings can be had 
before a probate judge. 

For the further protection of certain birds 
and game. It makes it unlawful to hurt, kill, 
etc., wild-duck, between March 1st and Sep- 
tember Ist. 

To protect the election in voluntary political 
associations, and to punish frauds therein. It 
is commonly known as the Baber law. It pro- 
vides that when a call is issued for a political 
meeting, and it is stated in the call that. it will 
be held under the conditions of this law, the 
provisions and penalties of the act will apply 
to the meeting. A supervisor of each meeting 
is to be designated in the call, who is to be 
sworn at the opening of the meeting. Two 
judges of election are to be chosen, under his 
supervision, at the meeting, the three forming 
the board. The remainder of the act is devoted 
to the method of voting, and the penalties for 
corruption, intimidation, illegal voting, etc. 

To promote the safety of travellers upon 
railways in the State of Ohio. It requires 
that flexible or movable bridges or aprons be 
provided between passenger-cars, under pen- 
alty of one hundred dollars per day. 

For the protection of fish in the rivers, 
streams, creeks, lakes, ponds, and reservoirs 
of the State. 

To amend an act concerning the rights and 
liabilities of married women. It secures to 
the wife the property owned by her before 
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marriage, or legally acquired by her during 
coverture; such property not liable to seizure, 
under process of law, for the debts of the 
husband. 

To prevent the adulteration of milk and 
cheese. 

Submitting to the people the question of a 


constitutional convention. 


Acts to prevent cruelty to animals, and to 
provide for the payment of the share of Ohio 
in the expense of Antietam National Cemetery, 
and making an appropriation therefor, and also 
limiting the rates of taxation in municipal cor- 
porations, were passed. 

Among the joint resolutions adopted were 
the following: 

Requesting the Ohio Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to oppose all. further 
grants of the public lands to railroad or other 
corporations. 

Requesting the State of Indiana to put the 
Wabash and Erie Canal in good navigable 
order, without delay, and to make provision 
for its preservation in the future, “as an act 
of simple duty in fulfilment of the obligations 
taken upon herself in the premises.” 

Instructing the Senators and requesting the 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Ohio to use their influence to amend the 
homestead laws so as to admit crippled sol- 
diers to its benefits. 

To authorize the appointment of a eommis- 
sion to inspect the coal-mines of the State, and 
to report their condition as affecting the health 
and safety of persons employed therein. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION, 
COUNTIES. Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
. property, national. 
Aggregate, White, Colored. Native, Foreign. 
20,750 20,377 873 20,209 541 $6,054,949 AQT 
23,623 23,410 213 21,557 2,066 . 6,788,802 151,444 
21,933 1,907 26 20,718 1,215 10,384,386 145,851 
82,517 82,365 151 300 2,217 11,665,433 190,186 
»768 22,995 V3 22,916 852 5,614,777 185,275 
041 19,979 61 7 8,181 4,919,270 102,308 
39.714 38.406 1,307 87,100 2.614 15,599,664 6,381 
80,802 28,735 2,067 28,631 2,171 10,553,494 182,559 
89,912 38,921 "002 6,910 24,818,393 680 
14.491 14,433 13,706 485 5,961,890 80,287 
24,188 23,078 1,110 1124 1,464 15,950,717 224,711 
82,070 80,014 2,056 28,514 8,556 19,462,494 316,898 
+268 82,638 1,62 981 2,287 13,368,560 219,393 
21,914 20,769 1,145 21,232 682 12,534,719 158,945 
Columbiana......... Sus 3299 87,814 485 84,514 8,785 16,291,000 238,688 
Coshocton ......... SRP 23,600 23,567 - 83 21,768 1,882 10,495,020 156,242 
Crawford .......... wises 25,556 25,454 101 21,714 3,842 11,669,147 197,611 
Cuyahoga ...ss--s00000 se, 132,010 130,564 1,445 314 50,696 53,489,729 1,638,770 
PRG oes vanecuseue sae 278 81,717 561 80,39 1,881 12,498,531 213,531 
Deflance 3.0.56 .esises- Bad te 15,719 15,608 111 13,522 2,197 8,182,083 89,476 
TIBIA WALG 96 )5)- Siw oan 4 once 25,175 24,618 557 23,426 1,749 11,205,548 185,158 
NUE s 5 Yule ey tay cides cus opte'e 28,183 27,845 842 5786 1,402 664,954 187,918 
Fairfield...... bc eire = Peay S92 31,188" 30,824 314 29,190 1,948 15,150,430 4 
PAVOUG cio oso cca cnsme sees 17,170 16,095 1,074 16,622 |. 548 11,318,358 44,697 
MORRIE Sh os Socio ds a nig 019 60,251 2,768 52,482 10,587 85,370,292 660,818 
Walton i) o.c.c eben. c oss f 17,789 17,766 23 946 11843 2,754,858 93,715 
OTUD 0450 530s 0s seca 25,545 22.743 2,802 389 1,156 5,977,943 111,764 
OST ath Se SE AAG Ps 3 14,190 . 14,169 21 13,479 711 6,521,874 104,816 
BEPOODG iy cies cewek cathe 038 24,199 8,815 26,45 1,588 19,008,345 825,691 
Guernsey. twee eeeere 9) 23,493 f 845 23,016 822 8,336,496 152, 
H MTA iad ps ut else «2% 260,370 252,934 1,432 171,871 88,499 165,702,518 4,836,315 
Hancock............ SoM 23,847 23,730 117 22, 1,301 7,765,869 158,055 
MAMET PALL is ol ov estes» 18,714 18,440 274 17,115 1,599 5,395,521 168,643 
Harrison................. 682 18,197 485 18,218 464 9,412,732 188,129 
0 eae 14,028 14,017 li 1,857 2,171 2,268,643 4 
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CENSUS OF 1870—( Continued). 
POPULATION, in sondiedt *is ; Biss 
ue 0: ‘axation, not 
COUNTIES. property. eitinaval, 
Aggregate. White. Colored. Native. Foreign. 

Highland .............00. 29,183 27,449 1,684 27,998 1,140 $14,817,018 $211,429 

HOCKINg i...seesceeesees j 17,925 17,783 142 17,062 863 8,152,883 95,281 

FoMMEH etry sp'eeenrba bane 18,177 18,173 4 16,566 1,611 7.174, 106,698 

Hovon 5456 ecan as ceeas (532 28,332 200 24.552 8,980 13,946,984 215,787 

JACKSON. .oesceeeeeesseaee 21,759 20,970 739 19,965 1,794 4,264, 82,811 

ST EDEN a sions unk 2h Sane 29,188 98,183 1,005 25,943 3,245 13,647,217 ‘003 

Knox...... Bf he Ap 26,338 26,144 186 ,088 1245 12,773,687 167,742 

Lakeetervit lees itadess c 15,935 15,835 100 14,263 1,672 7,867,554 - "857 

LAWTECNCE ...cseccceeeeeee 31,380 120 1,241 28,798 2,582 6,717,973 160,953 

Tithing os se eascatsae ts sk 35,756 85,513 243 1322 2,434 20,534,736 315,200 

LOM UUs Us schol ote. 22 23,028 066 962 062 966 10,042,520 192,791 

THMMED Dole Scales dvebuavs'ec 30,308 29.196 1,106 94,751 5,557 12,932,350 172,894 

TPN Eos bane rcs nen 722 45,944 716 603 14'119 12,892,020 560.150 

15,633 14,928 105 14,289 1,344 10,975,910 251,779 

31,001 80,744 257 25,192 5,809 12,860,317 244,197 

6,184 16,087 97 14,273 1,911 9,227,890 155,666 

092 20,042 50 18,559 1,533 9,316,852 109,358 

31,465 29,841 1,624 1180 3,285 7,654,023 155,250 

17,254 16,810 444 15,039 2.215 3,421,897 85,325 

740 31,691 1,049 30,231 2,509 17,478,998 275,657 

25,'779 676 103 23,325 2,454 5,335,439 102,687 

,006 ,19% 809 027 10,979 36,802,170 771,483 

4,863 20,127 236 19,873 490 7,284,631 109,588 

18,583 8,440 143 7,920. 654 8,794,319 128,005 

886 43,719 1,166 41,385 8,501 21,608,188 397,820 

: 19,949 19,864 85 19,285 664 4,928,001 78,631 

OB We ree kick 13,364 13,272 92 9,889 8,475 3,130,484 93,111 

Paulding........ SOAK Be 8,544 8,069 475 7,890 654 1,690,047 73,290 

Perry ..ccsceseeseees ies 18,453 18,366 80 17,705 748 6,070,653 82,216 

Pickaway ......sesseeeees 85 23,795 1,080 23.783 1,092 17,425,346 276,277 

Tes cswletact ie BEG 15,447 304 1,142 14,548 399 4,644,514 78,238 

Portage ....... oped ddawat 24,584 24,479 105 22,131 2,453 14,228,943 196,176 

Preble....... is stele arate a 809 21,390 419 20,736 10,73 14,318,830 194,270 

Putnam scsi ce ec cvesaterce 17,081 17,008 % 15,033 2,048 3,717,326 115,939 

Richland..........0cs.00. 82,516 82,372 144 29,492 8,024 16,975,048 402 

RROWB; 5 i 5 hate ob sa xn debe 37,097 33,862 8,230 33,939 3,158 20,243,401 385 

PaNGUBKY sacs se ticane vee 25,508 25,360 143 21,544 8,959 8,158,521 169,982 

Scioto....... 28,289 1,013 25,727 3,575 9,836,834 430 

Seneca....... 30,668 159 26,949 3,878 13,064,235 200,209 

BDL G 5.5 ks 9.004 sineviee acd 20,142 600 18,485 2.2638 7,482,233 143,365 

Stark’... 52,190 318 44,728 7,780 21,971,600 424546 

Summit 84,373 299 28,613 6,061 16,853,683 306,585 

Trumbull 38,425 233 30,568 8,091 15,116,557 229,691 

TUSCATAWAS 2... 200. eeceee 83,724 116 29,204 4,636 12,446,836 217,350 

Union ....... 18,387 343 17,929 801 7,065,113 151,307 

Van Wert..... 15,619 204 14,507 1,316 8,751,259 98,330 

Vinton ....... 14,819 208 14,265 | | 762 3,685,480 70,032 

Warren. 25,511 1,178 25,046 1,643 17,969,571 265,020 

Washington 39,551 ,058 36,679 8,930 11,223,750 235,227 

Wayne.......005 35,061 BB 81,988 3,128 17,269,399 243,680 

Williams 20,949 42 19,484 1,507 4,175,253 168 

Wood.... 24,553 43 21,445 8,151 4,737,217 154,135 

Wyandot..... Be ea 18,553 18,462 - 82 16,842 + 6,924,274 126,200 

Total for State....... 2,665,260 | 2,601,946 | 63,213 | 2,292,767 372,493 | $1,167,731,697 | $23,526,548 
Included in the census are one Chinaman SEBDUOTS. Seika Paine : 
and 100 Indians. The true value of property fd 
was $2,235,480,300. The public debt, county, Wheat..............se.eee-eeees 1,750,000 | $1,500,000 5 
city, town, etc., amounted to $12,509,910. The age Boe steseee st teeeseeneees oe enone t 
aggregate value of farm-products, including Gorn......) ee ape EE ce axcy' 200,000 200,000. 

betterments and additions to stock, was $198,- Set tees tet tteereeeeeeeees eee . eee 

286,907 ; 20,589,648 pounds of wool were fay (tons).2000020 IC] “astooo | 637500 


raised ; 173,149 persons, 10 years old and over, 
cannot write, of whom 75,248 are males, and 97,- 
901 females; of those 21 years old and over, 
who cannot write, 41,439 are white males. 

OREGON. The Senators of Oregon in Con- 
gress are Henry W. Corbett, Republican, and 
James K. Kelley, Democrat. The term of the 
former expires in 1873, and that of the latter 
in 1877. This State is, for the most part, 
an agricultural one. Exact statistics regard- 
ing its productions and wealth are not attain- 
able of a later date than 1869. In that year 
the quantity and value of the principal farm- 
products were as follows: 


There were at the same time in the State 
48,800 horses, 1,560 mules and asses, 79,312 
milch-cows, 101,960 sheep, 112,700 swine, and 
140,500 young cattle. Total value of domestic 
animals, $7,946,255. Cheese was produced 
the same year to the amount of 105,279 pounds, 
and butter 1,000,159 pounds. There has been 
considerable increase in the last two years, 
especially in stock-raising. An agricultural 
fair, which was held at Salem in October last, 
presented a very creditable display, not only of 
agricultural products and stock, but of domes- 
tic manufactures as well. _ 
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A considerable source of wealth to the State 
sies in the public lands granted to it from time 
to time by Congress, including large tracts of 
swamp and overflowed lands which have never 
been accurately surveyed. A large share of 
this territory is set apart for the purpose of 
yielding funds for the maintenance of public 
education. The last Legislature, which held its 
session in the autumn of 1870, made grants 
from these lands to various companies, to aid 
in developing internal improvements, and also 

assed a law authorizing the sale of the swamp- 
ands under new regulations. Both these acts 
produced considerable dissatisfaction, and in 
many cases, it is alleged, actual. settlers have 
been dispossessed of their land by claimants 
under the new law. The conflicting claims 
have not as yet been clearly presented. 

Railroads constitute an important agency in 
developing the resources of a new State, and in 
Oregon the beginning of an efficient system of 
internal communication has been made. The 
Oregon & California road has been completed 
from Portland to Eugene City, a distance of 
about 130 miles, and will soon be carried 
through to Oakland. The Oregon Central has 
been completed to Hillsboro, 22 miles. The 
North Pacific Railroad Company has 25 miles 
of its road in running order, and the rest of 
the line between the Columbia River and Pu- 
get Sound is progressing rapidly. A narrow- 
gauge road from Walla Walla to Wallula is in 
course of construction. The whole length of 
railroad completed in the State at the end of 
the year was 214 miles, of which 55 miles 
were built since the close of 1870. Among 
the new enterprises which are on foot is the 
Portland, Dalles & Salt Lake Railroad, in which 
much interest appears to be taken. 

The mining and manufacturing interests of 
the State are of much importance, but are as 
yet very imperfectly developed. Rich veins 
of argentiferous lead-ore have been discov- 
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ered in the western part of the State, and 
steps have been taken for working them vig- 
orously. 

The Federal Government has made appro- 
priations to aid in developing the commerce 
of the State, which has already made a prom- 
ising start. Acts were passed at the last session 
of Congress, providing for a survey of the pub- 
lic lands, and appropriations of money were 
made for the completion of the custom-house 
at Astoria, for building a custom-house at Port- 
land, for the establishment of a light-house at 
Cape Foulweather, and for the improvement 
of the Umpqua River. 

The schools of the State are well endowed, 
though the endowment consists mainly of lands 
as yet undisposed of. There are 75,000 acres, 
the proceeds of which are to be devoted to a 
State University, 90,000 acres for the benefit 
of an Agricultural College, 500,000 acres re- 
served by the constitution for the benefit of 
common schools, after deducting $200,000, 
granted by the last Legislature to the Willa- 
mette Falls and Locks Company, besides the 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, which in- 
clude 3,810,966 acres, or nearly one-sixteenth 
of the whole State. 

There was no general election, or session of 
the Legislature, during the year, and hence no 
political movements worthy of note, and no 
official reports upon the different interests of 
the Commonwealth. 

The present Governor is L.F. Grove, whose 
term of office expires in September, 1874. The 
State is represented in the United States Sen- 
ate by Henry W. Corbett, Republican, and 
James K. Kelly, Democrat, and in the Lower 
House of Congress by James H. Slater, a Dem- 
ocrat. The Secretary of State is S. F. Chad- 
wick; Treasurer, L. Fleischner. The State 
capital is Salem, and the leading commercial 
city Portland, the latter having a population, 
in 1870, of 8,293. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION, aie j 
ssed value 0: Taxation, not 
COUNTIES, ‘ 
Aggregate White Colored. | Chinese. | Native. Foreign Property. maine). 
BAK ORG os: Uue GaRewiee ties ss. 2,804 2,121 th 680 1,757 1,047 $1,093,695 $14,105 
Benton...) s inusawasiete dla.oe. 4,584 4,569 10 oa 4,341 243 1,184,000 19,833 
GHACKBINAS siuaG Went scoe ees 5,993 5.914 23 50 5,436 557 1,533,000 87,638 
CHATBOD «iss UWE chs os bo > tyes 1,255 1,221 8 13 952 803 449,502 6,571 
COMMU rites es hess es 863 860 ee ae 44 119 269,890 8,947 
SOG «scussa ke stee waneuar ns 1,644 1,619 ee 13 1,255 889 459,503 9,427 
TTY Sovedsiatedacdecn pees 504 481 3 12 426 78 110,500 2,016 
Donglassinaa- is cw sai be 6,066 5,926 4 "6 5,684 882 1,812,425 33,155 
TATE adie saceatepyrissiets pisistele.a > 2,251 1,304 5 $40 1,001 1,250 433,830 13,964 
WACEBON cc acuaegeen cndewes 4,778 4, 28 634 8,721 1,057 885, 35,878 
Josephine.......6c..e. ewes 1,204 oe 223 817 387 220, 13,473 
MONG ordice suey aessinnesn clea 6,426 6,417 - q 6,291 135 1,762,755 26,035 
ARAN 55 bsp ahd) fan sd soe 8,717 |. 8,708 q 2 8,474 243 2,980, 43,964 
PION  Wo%. Soles ev awe ve aidg bs 965 9, 62 2% 9,049 916 3,175,000 49,684 
Multnomah............0.0. 11,510 10,806 163 508 8,425 8,085 7,146,033 146,334 
a a 6 04'S wa sintks nage 24a ~T01 4,693 6 2 4,573 128 1,518,511 998 
PPTIMMOOK. cee cscceetcces’ 391 ee 5) 380 28 59.000 839 
MMatla 8. 52.6. . SOkITS 2,916 2,840 2 "0 2,692 224 1,668,507 22,780 
ROD ds ohn b% bacis eensiasin 2,552 2,505 1 45 |. 2,338 214 768,169 16,958 
IED ci <s-a's'e x's v'e crns.n's's's 50 2,509 2,452 21 2% 2,131 378 1,463,587 242 
Washineton............... 4,261 4,222 sa os 4,088 223 1,098,645 15,742 
» CS OT re 5,012 5,007 2 1 4,798 214 1,256,920 18,373 
Total for State...... 90,923 86,929 346 3,330 79,323 | 11,600 $31,798,510 $580,956 
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Included in the census are 318 Indians. The 
tribal Indians are officially estimated at 10,960. 
The true value of property was $51,558,932. 
The public debt, county, city, town, etc., 
amounted to $111,903. The aggregate value 
of farm-products, including betterments and 
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additions to stock, was $7,122,790; 1,080,638 
pounds of wool were raised; 8,501 persons, 
ten years old and over, cannot write, of whom 
1,873 are males, and 1,628 are females, Of 
those twenty-one years old and over who can- 
not write, 1,085 are white males. 
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PAPINEAU, Louis Joszpy, a Canadian 
statesman and political leader, born at Mont- 
real, October, 1789; died at Montebello, Que- 
bec, September 23, 1871, He was the son of 
a notary public, who had been a member of 
the first Legislative Assembly of the country 
after the establishment of the constitution of 
1791. Louis Joseph was educated at the Sem- 
inary of Quebec, under the superintendence 
of the Roman Catholic priests of that city. 
Leaving college at the age of seventeen, he en- 
tered upon the study of law, and was admitted 
to the bar about the year 1812. His early in- 
clinations led him to take a deep interest in 
political affairs, and, while yet a student, he 
was in 1809 elected a member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly for the county of Kent, after- 
ward called Chambly. He soon succeeded 
his father as one of the members from Mont- 


real, and acquired such distinction that in. 


1817 he was chosen Speaker of the House. 
His political opinions were of a radical charac- 
ter, and he became the acknowledged leader 
of a party which offered strong and formida- 
ble opposition to the Government in the time 
of Lord Dalhousie. Though strongly opposed 
to the war with this country, finding it in- 
evitable, he joined the militia and served as 
captain until the restoration of peace. In 
1820 Lord Dalhousie, then Governor-General, 
sought to conciliate Papineau by appointing 
him one of the Executive Council, but this con- 
cession was not accepted, and he continued to 
oppose the policy of the Government. In 
1822, when the proposition for the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada came up before the 
Imperial Parliament, he was sent on a mission 
to London to remonstrate against the measure. 
In 1827 his reélection to the speakership of 
the House so alarmed Lord Dalhousie that he 
adjourned the Parliament; but Papineau took 
his seat in due time upon the accession of Sir 
James Kempt as Governor-General in 1828. 
He soon became more defiant than ever, and 
excited the people and deputies of Lower Can- 
ada to determined resistance to many Govern- 
ment measures. He prepared the cclebrated 
92 resolutions, stating the grievances of his 
countrymen. When, in 1837, the Imperial 
Parliament undertook to seize upon the money 
which the Lower Canada Assembly refused to 
vote, to defray the expenses of the Government, 
the rebellion followed, and Papineau at first 
excited, but afterward endeavored to restrain 
the popular indignation. The people took up 


arms, against lis advice, but the Government 
saw fit to issue a warrant for his arrest on a 
charge of high-treason. He went into exile 
in the United States, and in 1839 left for 
France, where he spent eight years, chiefly in 
Paris, in perfect quiet. After his return to 
Canada he was elected to the United Parlia- 
ment, and led the opposition against Lafon- 
taine, who proved too strong for him. He 
was totally opposed to the union, and never 
ceased to demand its repeal. In 1854 he re- 
tired to private life and the enjoyment of his 
literary tastes, having previously received the 
sum of £4,500=$22,500, as arrears of his sal- 
ary as Speaker. Mr. Papineau was a man of 
fine talents, highly cultivated mind, and cour- 
teous and gentlemanly demeanor. 

PARIS. Food and Hygiene during the Siege. 
—The supply of animal food introduced inte 
Paris, before the investment, consisted. prin- 
cipally of droves of sheep and oxen, but only a 
small number of calves, since it would have 
been necessary to appropriate for their sup- 
port the milk, which was insufficient for the 
wants of the besieged inhabitants. The sup- 
ply of pigs was also scanty, the season having 
been unfavorable. . The animals thought fit to 
endure the hardships of the situation were re- 
served for the supply of fresh meat, Those 
which the fatigue of travel or other causes 
had rendered unpromising were immediately 
slaughtered, and their flesh was submitted to 
various methods of preservation. This task 
was given to persons of long experience, who 
conducted the necessary operations on an im- 
mense scale. 

The Appert process, which for a long time 
past has supplied the marine with salt pro- 
visions that will keep for several years, was 
extensively used. Better still were the ready- 
prepared viands of Messrs. Ozouf and Couder, 
the excellent quality of which was universally 
acknowledged. However, for so large a popu- 
lation, the authorities preferred preserving the 
meat raw. To preserve the raw meat three 
processes were employed. The first was sim- 
ply salting such as is employed in seaport 
towns for the use of the marine. M. Cornillet 
organized special works near the slaughter- 
houses of Grenelle for the application of the 
salting process. Meat thus treated will last 


long unchanged, but before cooking it must be 


thoroughly soaked, and even then it cannot be 
considered as very nourishing. The process 
of Mr. Wilson, an Irish inventor, consisted in 


— 
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salting the meat to a smaller degree, suf- 
ficiently, however, to preserve it for a consid- 
erable time, and it formed a satisfactory mean 
between the fresh and salt provisions. Other 
works were established in the neighborhood 
of the slaughter-house of La Villette, the staff of 
which was brought from Ireland, The animals 
were allowed to rest some time before being 
slaughtered, and after they had been killed 
the greatest care was taken to prevent any 
germ of decomposition being deposited upon 
them. . 

The meat was first dried by a moderate 
salting, and salt was also placed in incisions, 
which were made in the thickest parts; it 
was then placed in the curing-house, where 
the temperature was maintained below ten de- 
grees centigrade by means of ice. These two 
modes of salting were applied to the best of 
the cattle and the horses, but they were not 
found suitable for mutton, which adds to the 
salt a large quantity of liquid, and completely 
destroys the meat. For preserving mutton 
the process of M. Gorges was employed, which 
consists in submitting the meat, after it has 
been cut in pieces, to a bath diluted with 
chloric acid, and then to a second bath con- 
taining sulphate of soda. The meat is packed 
in tin boxes, sprinkled with sulphate of soda; 
the boxes are then soldered down. It is the 
sulphuric acid, generated by the mixture of 
the acid and the sulphate of soda, that pre- 
serves the meat. To remove all disagreeable 
flavors generated by this process it was abso- 
lutely necessary, before cooking, to soak it for 
half an hour in lukewarm water, and after- 
ward to expose it to the air for one or two days. 

The slaughtered animals supplied many val- 
uable products in addition to their flesh, which 
it was necessary to turn to account. In the 
first rank were the bones, of which the greater 
part are generally sold for utilization in differ- 
ent branches of industry. When bones are 
exposed to the action of chlorohydric acid 
they lose their calcareous element, and there 
remains only a soft elastic substance, the prim- 
itive form of bone, that is to say, gelatine. It 
was a long subject of discussion whether this 
substance afforded nourishment or not. Some, 
relying on the fact that it contained fifty per 
cent. of oxygen, maintained that it would 
supply the place of meat, while others con- 
tended that all alimentary value was lost, and 
brought forward as example instances of ani- 
mals which had died of inanition, yet had been 
allowed unlimited quantities of gelatine. 

The general opinion was, that this substance 
was available for food, but that it did not con- 
tain sufficient nourishment, when used alone, 
to support life; but it was necessary to utilize 
to the utmost the enormous quantity of bones 
and cartilage furnished by the animals slaugh- 
tered during the siege. 

The ministry invited special attention to this 
question, and four manufactories were put in 
operation to form the bones into gelatine, and 
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to furnish the soup obtained from them for 
distribution to the poor at the municipal can- 
teens. The bones were steeped in chlorohydric 
acid, to which four or five times the quantity 
of water had been added. The lighter bones 
lost their ealcareous properties in two or 
three days; the larger and thicker ones re- 
quired steeping eight or ten days. After being 
drained and washed, the bones were placed in 
a weak solution of soda, then washed freely 
with water, the sulphuric acid preserving them 


from decomposition. It was unnecessary to dry 


the softened results. 

MM. Badois and Duchesne, struck with the 
difficulty of regularly rationing a sufficient 
quantity of the soup at first made with this 
material to meet the demands of the people, 
proposed to manufacture a jelly, which, dis- 
solved in hot water, would produce immedi- 
ately, with a saving of time and material, a 
broth containing the properties of animal and 
vegetable food. They called it bowillon solide. 
Instead of removing the calcareous portions 
of the bone by chlorohydric acid, they ex- 
tracted the animal matter from the bone by 
means of a digester—a process already used 
by Papin, and brought to perfection by Darcet. 
The bony tissue was submitted to the action 
of steam at a little above atmospheric. press- 
ure, to remove in the first place the fat with 
which it is impregnated, and then the gelati- 
nous portions which are afterward condensed. 
This operation could be carried on more 
rapidly, and the product was purer and less 
highly-colored, if, instead of steam, hot water 
was employed, under the necessary pressure. 
The temperature was raised from 106° to 125°, 
or even 130° centigrade, corresponding to 24 
and 2% atmospheric pressures. 

The apparatus employed consisted in a cylin- 
drical digester, twenty-three inches diameter 
and thirty-nine inches high, revolving hori- 
zontally upon trunnions; through one trunnion 
the steam was brought to the lower part of the 
apparatus; by the other trunnion water was 
introduced, which flowed into the upper part 
of the machine, The bones, properly washed, 
were placed in the cylinder; the steam first 
melts the fat which flows from the lower cock; 
water is then introduced, and in a very short 
time the dissolved gelatine is withdrawn from 
the same cock; it is concentrated in a steam- 
boiler, and mixed with an infusion of celery, 
or other highly-flavored vegetables. Exposed 
to the air it solidifies, and in that form is avail- 
able for canteens or for general sale. Thirty 
grammes ofthis concentrated essence, dissolved 
in a pint of hot water, made a soup sold for five 
cents at the canteens, The importance of this 
manufacture of solid soup may be seen from 
the fact that during the siege of Paris 6,600 
pounds were daily produced, which afforded 
200,000 rations of half a pint each. After the 
Liebig extract was consumed, boxes of the 
solid soup were much in request, and became 
an important article of trade. If its flavor and 
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nourishing properties were not of the highest 
order, it was of immense service to the Paris- 
ians, deprived as they were, in a great meas- 
ure, of animal food during the latter part of 
the investment. 

After having utilized the bones, there re- 
mained the fat. The horse presents in the 
various parts of its tissue and bones several 


varieties of fat—some liquid, like olive-oil,. 


others resembling butter in consistency, and 
all free from any disagreeable odor. These 
substances were used for culinary purposes 
when the oil and butter were exhausted. The 
extraction of the fatty matter was conducted 
as follows: The adipose tissues, separated from 
the lamina, were bruised between the fluted roll- 
ers of a crushing mill, which tore the cells in a 
temperature of about 100° centigrade, when the 
fluid fat exuded, the contraction of the tissues 
aiding the expulsion of the grease. The mar- 
row was either extracted from the bones, or 
they were crushed and thrown into warm 
water, and the fat afterward collected; no 
further process being required to render it fit 
for use. The bones of sheep and oxen also 
yielded fat, but it retained a slight odor, sug- 
gestive of its origin. 

A skilful and active manufacturer, M. Dor- 
dron, partly succeeded in removing this flavor, 
by steeping the fat in a warm infusion of al- 
kali. This preparation was sold during the 
siege under the name of ‘Parisian butter,” 
which was much improved by mixing it with 
horse-fat. 

Another experiment to produce a substance 
for supplying the place of butter was tried, by 
mixing suet and colza-oil. The disagreeable 
taste and odor of these materials were partly 
removed by exposing them to the action of a 
fine water-spray. The vapor which arose car- 
ried off in a measure the volatile acid causing 
the nauseous odor. The Parisians use pig’s 
blood in the manufacture of black puddings, 
but the blood of oxen was, previous to the 
siege, only employed in refining sugar; thanks, 
however, to the exertions of M. Riche, the 
blood of both oxen and horses was turned to 
account, and the result formed a welcome 
addition to the scanty fare of the besieged. 
Sheep’s blood does not coagulate, and could 
not be applied to the same purpose, but, mixed 
with rice and fat, and spices, it was baked in 
earthen pans. 

The offal, heads, fect, tendons, and entrails 
were eaten, but, as that is a question pertain- 
ing to the kitchen rather than to any indus- 
trial inquiry, we leave the cooking of them 
and its results to our readers’ imagination. 
An enormous quantity of sugar, both raw and 
refined, had been stored up inthe city; the 
sugar itself, sweetmeats, candied fruits, gin- 
gerbread, jellies, were all eagerly sought for. 
One manufactory alone, usually engaged 
in export trade, supplied 4,500,000 pounds of 
sweetmeats. Large quantities of dried albu- 
men, used in printing calicoes, are fabricated 
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in Paris. This is obtained by drying the white 
of eggs at a temperature of 85° centigrade; 
it is a dry, transparent substance of a yellow- 
ish color, and can be long preserved. After 
the investment a large quantity of albumen 
was discovered, equal to 8,000,000 eggs, which 
could not be applied to the accustomed use. 
M. Barral proposed to dilute the albumen in 
six times its weight of water, thereby produ- 
cing a substance analogous to the white of egg, 
and well suited for culinary purposes. 

The Sanitary Appliances.—Taking into con- 
sideration the presence of 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the exceptional number of animals re- 
served for food, the difficulty of preserving clean- 
liness and health will at once be seen, which 
difficulty was further increased by the enemy’s 
occupation of all the suburbs, at a short dis- 
tance from the enceinte, which rendered the 
removal of the night-soil, drain-water, offal, 
and household rubbish, a matter of great diffi- 
culty. Generally speaking, night-soil is taken 
away in carts, conveyed to La Villette, and 
there passed into drain-pipes at the sewer ot 
Bondy, part being converted into dry manure, 
while from another part sulphate of ammonia 
is extracted. The remainder, not utilized, is 
conveyed by a drain into a sewer, and dis- 
charged into the Seine at St. Denis. It was 
found necessary to cut the conduit leading te 
the sewer at La Vilette, and establish a direct 
communication with the discharging drain- 
pipe. The quantity was also reduced by re- 
moving only a portion of the night-soil, In 
houses provided with the separating apparatus 
in the closets, the liquid manure flowed into 
the drains, the solid, collected in sewers, re 
mained there several days before being con- 
veyed to La Villette. Toward the end of the 
siege, the number of horses and cattle being 
greatly diminished, the manure was conveyed 
into the nearest drain. By these means the 
solid sewage, amounting daily to 1,500 cube 
metres, was reduced one-half. Foul water was 
discharged into the Seine by the ordinary 
drain-pipes. The quantity of drinking-water 
was diminished by nearly two-thirds, in con- 
sequence of the cutting of the canal of Oureg 
and the aqueduct of Dhuys by the enemy. The 
daily flushing of the gutters was immediately 
stopped, both on account of the insufficiency 
of the water and the departure of the workmen, 
who were nearly all Prussians. ,The passage 
of the night-soil through the sewers occasioned 
no serious inconvenience. Earthworks were 
erected at the mouths of the great sewers, and 
a strict watch maintained to guard against 
any surprise. 

Householders were forbidden to deposit any 
rubbish in the public roads; tumbrils passed 
early in the morning, and either collected it 
direct from the houses, or from receptacles 
placed by the inhabitants in the street. Twenty 
depots were formed on waste lands where this 
rubbish could be thrown, and any inconven- 
ience, that might arise from the decomposition 
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of the mass, was removed by preventing any 
stagnant water lodging at the bottom of the 
heap. 

A portion of this rubbish was employed in 
enriching waste lands sheltered from the guns 
of the enemy. M. Joigneau, the well-known 
writer on agriculture, and M. Laisier, the skil- 
ful horticulturist, undertook the management 
of these tracts. Vegetables were forced under 


bell glasses and frames, and toward the con- 


clusion of the siege, and during the armistice, 
the markets were supplied with green vege- 
tables, an important addition to the stock of 
food, and which much contributed to public 
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Number of patents expired during the year 2,654 
Number of patents allowed, but not issued 

for want of final fee.................0ceee 1,007 
Number of applications for registering of 

SORTER TIED. is. 5,0's «'s)«4.4deine sleledind todebate 505 
Number of trade-marks registered........ eer 486 

Of the patents granted there were to— 
Citizens of the United States........ 12,511 

ubjects of Great Britain............ 422 
Subjects of France........... SOL FS 50 
Subjects of other foreign govern- 

IOUS Ssces eeicu i.» OT ERY EP er ae ‘ 

13,033 


The number of patents distributed among 
the citizens of the several States and Territo- 
ries, and the proportion of patents to popula- 
tion, were as follows: 


account of the Patent Fund. 
Amount to the credit of the patent fund Jan- 


MAKER UNG Fo. 02e ac dR OAL Laskin 648,355 21 
Amount of receipts during the year 1871.... 678,716 46 
Potetie. (pets. fo). Tegeteye Sep shake $1,322,071 67 
From which deduct expenditures for the 
FEAL TO e sence sree rl eer eer or hehe ce 562,091 64 
Balance on the 1st of January, 1872... $759,980 03 


Business of the Office for the Year 1871. 


BNO VOAP ISL i250. 0. wsSlATs snide sdk 19,472 

umber of patents issued, including reissues 

CMIOTIB Es 50 ood 4 6 £24 0» ch o,¢Febinww ds a 5h .2 13,033 
Number of applications for extensions of 

pmweniones . courses fi cen ese aate ule ater 204 
Number of patents extended,.............. 158 


health : Number of 
- STATES, ETC. One to each—= 
PATENTS ISSUED IN 1871. The follow- ecm 
ing statements show the number of Patents 
- : s ‘ama, eeoreesecsse Peres esnete eee 29 384,400 
issued by the Department of Washington in ‘Ayame IID 13 37,300 
1871, the business of the office, ete. : California Phicdisladewin cldadadvcee sts 243 2,300 
Colorado Territory.............20. 15 2,660 
Moneys received, Comtertiont RIA are DE on ‘ 308 
Amount received on applications for patents, Ce ener sav ad one dea ee ve Nebevee iis 
reissues, extensions. caveats, disclaimers, platelet of Columbia.............. oe 18 ae 
_. appeals, and trade-marks...........¢...00. $612,835 00 G woke Oy ROD Ce ea teee eR 73 16990 
Amount received for copies of specifications, Idaho" hen . 500 
drawings, and other papers................ 47,729 80 Illinois i 871 2'916 
Amount received for recording assignments. 18,151 66 yaqigng "77177" ABC Res SHEE. 393 ort 
eR ae don bee hg Auras “abseataa. ptt $678,716 46 fe Pei Seeds aetesvessevedcae das ¢ * Ei 
Moneys expended. BE SSICEY - 5 Wide pas seetaer cere. es see 
Amount paid for salaries.................- $422,816 02 Maine..........................,, 197 3183 
Amount paid for photographing............. 45,693 80 Maryland...2..2..2 22 722IT27I0 0 3.954 
Amount paid for contingent and miscellane- Massachusetts.........cccceeccees 1,386 1,051 
ous expenses, Viz. : ichigan............. Gave ys tha: 383 3,091 
Advertising. .......cc..cceeeeseee+» $3,062 00 MORO oe ak nae. 53 8,302 
ONCE oc ceee Ccceevecece wre veins 17,204 41 Mississi pi See eakise are tie bierre. 48 17,333 
PORCINE) CEO Loos oso Lew ican code’. 472 Misourt: BS TAGE utes aT: 248 6,940 
Painting, glazing, varnishing, and Montana Territory............... 2 10,800 
an ET ey ERE eB ,001 20 Nebrasks.......:,<ssissescccsacc, 12 10.250 
File-boxes........ SUSIE 5 SEAT 1,215 00 Nevedee se Oe 21 2.125 
Senttare, carpeting, etc.......... New Hampshire................+. 102 8,121 
epairing furniture, carpenters’ New. Jersey... ss. cccccccccccncavee 496 1,827 
work, and fitting up cases in New Mexico...........00....0000- 1 91/874 
model-rooms.......... Mike «hia 6,832 04 NOW: Tork. AL awa adaastaces 2,954 1,450 
Plumbing and gas-fitting.......... 5,752 59 North Carolina.........+.......... "61 21,000 
English patents................... 1,382 28 aaa Line hepgee ss pptinyieae els 905 "94. 
Paper-hanging...............0...- 1,057 49 Onaga JER 23 4,000 
Work on report. ........06-..ee0 es 1,683 00 Pennsylvania....,. Si twdesiadba ats 1,542 2,284 
Preparing index of assignments.. 380 75 Rhode Island............s.seceee- "184 1,181 
Refunding money paid by mistake —_ 900 South Carolina...............+.... 27,189 
BIOWELOs 5 oicieso sah hed ss $ Grist sais 8,992 70 Ponmossees dices it. chow deeaciewca 104 12,100 
Pay of temporary employés....... 16,187 60 BRAK eH Aor 52 15.742 
Miscellaneous items, viz., books Vermont... 7... 2: 111 3 
for library, subscription to jour- Wins. (cbse ant hia 108 11,342 
nals, freight, ice, washing tow- Washington Territory............ 1 23,955 
els, fees of judges in appeal cases West Virsinia cals chamtie cas Aen‘ 42 10/524 
withdrawals, purchase of horse Wisconsin, F804 Sei: Be 227 4,646 
and carriage, and livery,........ 10,181 41 Wyoming Territory ..... ye 3 3,036 
———— 94,082 82 Persons in the Army and Navy... 6 
$562,091 64 PAYEN, M. France has recently lost one 
> ’ J * y 
Balance in the Treasury of the United States on Of her most eminent chemists, M. Payen, who 


died on the 13th of May, of apoplexy. M. Payen 
was Professor of Industrial Chemistry at the 
Central School since 1830, and at the Conser- 
vatoire des Arts et Métiers since 1839, a mem- 
ber of the Institute since 1842, and was one 
of the men who have rendered the greatest 
services to industrial and agricultural chemis- 


try by his researches into animal manure, on 


disinfection, on the elementary composition of 
starch and gums, on acetates, on beetroot and 
cane sugars, on India-rubber and gutta-percha, 
on fatty matters, and on paper. 
PENNSYLVANIA. The total public debt 
of the State of Pennsylvania on November 80th, 
when the financial statement for the year was 
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prepared, was $28,980,071.78. Of this, $28,- 
866,145.16 was funded debt, and the remainder, 
$113,926.57, unfunded. The total amount of 
assets remaining in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, November 30th, 
was $9,400,000. Add to this, the cash balance 
in the Treasury at the close of the fiscal year, 
$1,476,808.59, and the balance of public debt 
unprovided for is shown to be $18,103,263.14. 
The debt has been reduced, during the year, $2,- 
181,590.17; and the average reduction during 
the last five years has been $1,744,867.75. The 
receipts into the Treasury during the year 
amounted to $8,500,888.44, of which sum 
$708,710.67 were from the United States Gov- 
ernment on account of Pennsylvania war- 
claims; and the disbursements amounted to 
$7,024,079.85. The balance in the Treasury 
at the beginning of the fiscal year was $1,302,- 
942.82. The State issued certificates of loan, 
amounting to $299,748.91 for relief of citi- 
zens of Chambersburg and vicinity, etc., which 
bear six per cent. interest, payable at the 
Treasury semiannually. The amount of loans 
now overdue is $2,502,695.16, which can be 
paid as rapidly as presented to the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund. There are $3,- 
879,400 of the debt payable in 1872, and de- 
mandable in 1877, which can be paid within 
the five years previous to their maturity, at 
an annual average of $775,880. The present 
condition of the war-claims against the na- 
tional Government is as follows: 

Amount of claims filed .........scceseeeeecee $3,172,218 19 
Allowed and: collected ys siiecnssiencels sabes pails 2,910,469 11 


Balance at present in suspense............-+6 $261,749 08 
Further claims to be made.. ...........0--0 100,000 00 


Total suspended and outstanding claims yet 

£6'He Colectedss.caeiseeas swisicsitseh obese $361,749 08 

‘One-sixth part of the revenue of the State 
was from taxes on corporation stocks. The 
receipts from this source, during the last four 
years, have annually exceeded a million dollars, 
The receipts from the tax on personal property 
amounted, in 1871, to $499,862.24, while the 
revenue yielded by foreign insurance com- 
panies alone was $332,933.60. The valuation 
of taxable personal property in the State was 
$171,686,918; amount of assessment, $620,620.- 
08. 


The Legislature was in session nearly two 
months beyond the usual limit of one hundred 
days. Itadjourned finally on the 29th of May. 
The bills passed were generally only of local 
interest, affecting local affairs. Much time 
was consumed in discussing a proposed elec- 
tion law for Philadelphia, providing that return 
judges, two in each ward, one chosen by the 
majority, and one by the minority of the Board 
of Aldermen, shall receive duplicate returns 
of elections, count them in the presence of the 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
sign the certificates. This was finally rejected. 
Many days were also occupied with a contest 
over the appropriation bills. A joint resolution 
was passed opposing land-grants to railroads 
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by the General Government. The Governor 
vetoed a large number of bilis, the most im- 
ortant of which provided for the relief of the 
echanics’ National Bank and Girard National 
Bank, both of Philadelphia, from taxation. 
The effect of the passage of this bill would 
be to take from the State Treasury $55,000. 
The fall election was for Auditor-General 
and Surveyor-General of the State, members 
of the Legislature, and county officers. The 
Republican Convention for the nomination of 
State officers was held on May 17th, at Harris- 
burg. Colonel David Stanton, of Beaver, was 
nominated for Auditor-General, and Colonel 
Robert B. Beath, of Schuylkill, Surveyor-Gen- 
eral. Thefollowing are the principal features 
of the platform which was adopted: j 


The Republicans of Pennsylvania, assembled in 
convention, declared that— 

1. They demand of the Legislature the immediate 
passage of an act calling a State convention to revise 
and amend the constitution, for the ie a amon 
other things, of abolishing and prohibiting 2 
legislation; securing the election cf all State officers 
by the people; establishing a judicial system that 
will make justice prompt and sure, and providing 
for the passage of general laws that shallso encourage 
industrial enterprise that Pennsylvania shall be en- 
abled to take her just place in the front rank of all 
the States. 

2. They demand of Congress that the credit of the 
nation shall be faithfully maintained ; home industry 
encouraged and protected ; an adequate civil-seryice 
system established for regulating appointments to 
office ; taxes reduced to the lowest possible limit con- 
sistent with the steady but not too rapid extinction 
of the national debt; the honor of the republic sus- 
tained at home and abroad ; the rights of every man 
protected in all the States; and every man, entitled 
thereto, secured in the polling of one vote, and no 
more, at each election. 

3. They declare their unalterable attachment to 
the principle of protection to home industry in the 
levying of tariff duties, in accordance with the wise 
policy which has existed from the foundation of the 
Government to this time. 

4, They commend the policy of retrenchment and 
wholesome enforcement of the laws, which has pre- 
vailed since the election of General Grant to the 
presidency, and which has resulted, inthe first two 
years of his administration, in reducing the national 
debt over $200,000,000, and in curtai the taxes 
to the extent of $80,000,000 annually, They com- 
mend, also, the similar policy which has prevailed 
under Republican rule in Pennsylvania, resulting 
in paying off the war-debt of $3,500,000; reduci 
the State debt from $40,000,000 to $30,000,000; 
in abolishing the State tax on real estate. It is to 
the fact, that both the State and nation have been in 
Republican hands, we owe the accomplishment of 
such gratifying results; and it is to the continuance 
of that party in power the people must alone look 
for the continuance of this policy. The return of 
the Democrats to power in either State or nation, 


must inevitably be attended with a return to ex- 


travagance in expenditures, to the impairment of 
State and national credit, and to the abandonment 
of that protection to free labor under which our in- 
dustry has thriven and our people been made pros- 
perous, ; 

5. That, in the judgment of this convention, the 
time has come when the State tax on personal estate 
may be safely abolished, and the other taxes, im- 
posed by State laws, may also prudently be reduced 
without injury to the credit of the Commonwealth. 

9. That the administration of President Grant — 
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meets the full approval of the Republican party of 
Pennsylvania. His financial policy, by which the 
national debt is being steadily reduced; the reduc- 
tion in the expenditures of the Government; the 
honest collection of the revenue; his fidelity to the 
principles of human rights, through which the liberty 
of all is to be secured in every part of the land; his 
loyalty to the people in having no policy to enforce 
against their will; and the spotless integrity of his 
administration—all point to him as the honorable 
leader of our party now, and the proper standard- 
bearer of the Republican party in 1872. 


The Democratic Convention was held one 
week later, in the same place. General Wil- 
liam L. McCandless, of Philadelphia, was 
nominated Auditor-General, and Captain J. 
H. Cooper, of Lawrence County, Surveyor- 
General. A platform was adopted, of which 
the following are the principal resolutions: 


Resolved, That the persistent refusal of the Repub- 
lican party in the Legislature to consent to a proper 
modification of those provisions of the registry act 
relating to the city of Philadelphia, by which at least 
one-half of the electors of that city are utterly de- 
oe of representation in the election boards, and 

raudulent election-returns, forgery, and murder, en- 
couraged, must be condemned by every just man, 
and ought to be rebuked by the ballot of every up- 
right citizen. 

Resolved, That the force and bayonet bills recently 
enacted by Congress are gross attacks upon the re- 
served rights of the States, destructive of the ele- 
mental principles of civil liberty, intolerable to a 
free people, centralizing in tendency, and should be 
forthwith repealed. 

Resolved, That the language of Senator Carl Schurz, 
in his St. Louis speech—wherein he says, ‘‘I con- 
sider it one of the most pressing needs of our day 
that we should return to the sound practice of con- 
stitutional government. The safeguards of our com- 
mon rights and liberties contained in the Constitu- 
tion are too sacred and valuable a boon to be perma- 
nently jeopardized in goa for a passing emer- 

ency. It is time that the American people open 
their eyes to the dangerous character of this tendency, 
and that neither a great name nor an object appeal- 
ing to our sympathies should be permitted to dis- 
uise it. As for me, I have seen the working of 
irresponsible power and personal government in 
other countries, and I may assure my constituents 
that, while I am a citizen of this republic, I shall 
struggle to the last gasp against its introduction 
here’”’—was but the utterance of well-known and 
frequently-announced Democratic doctrine. 
olved, That the public debt is binding upon the 
nation, and must be paid; and that we are unalter- 
ably opposed to an and all movements looking 
toward repudiation, direct or indirect, but, in justice 
to the laboring and producing classes, the rate of 
interest thereon should be reduced at the earliest 
practicable date. 

Lesolved, That the Democratic party is opposed to 
the existing system of Federal taxation and finance, 
ruinous as it is in its effects upon the laboring, pro- 
ducing, mining, and manufacturing interests of the 
people, and the fruitful source of ‘ hard times,’? 
personal indebtedness, and individual bankruptcy. 

Stesolved, That labor and capital have no just 
cause of antagonism, that we deprecate strife between 
these two great forces, and emnns seek to place 
the laborer and the capitalist on such a platform as 
will enable both to amicably adjust their differences; 
and we are unalterably opposed to the importation 
of a servile race for the purpose of degrading the 
standard and lowering the position of the laboring- 
men of the nation. 

lwed, That we recognize tho binding obligation 
of all the provisions of the Constitution of the 
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United States as they now exist, and we deprecate 
the discussion of issues which have been settled in 
the manner and by the authority constitutionally 
appointed, 

ved, That we are for a government rigorously 
frugal and simple, applying all the possible saving 
of the public revenue tothe discharge of the na- 
tional debt, and opposed to a multiplication of officers 
and salaries, merely to make place for ate and 
for increasing by every device the public debt. 

Resolved, That the continuance by a Republican 
Congress of the income-tax, when the same is at 
least of doubtful constitutionality, and the necessity 
therefor has long since ceased to exist, is an exer- 
cise of a power oppressive to the people, and a gross 
violation of their rights and interests. 

Resolved, That the present tariff is, in many of its 
features, oppressive, and should be revised, and that 
we herewith request our Representatives in Con- 
gress, when the tariff shall be the subject of read- 
harapai | to see that the immense products of the 
State and its industries are properly cared for, 


The seventh resolution, indorsing the so- 
called “‘new-departure”’ movement, occasioned 
considerable discussion, and its final passage 
was by a vote of 76 to 53. 

The election was held on the second Tues- 
day in October. The total number of votes 
cast for Auditor-General was 556,484: of this 
number Dayid Stanton, Republican, received 
284,097; William McCandless, Democratic, 
269,151; and Barr Spangler, Temperance, 
3,186. The whole number of votes cast for 
Surveyor-General was 556,704: of which Rob- 
ert B. Beath, Republican, had 287,045; J. H. 
Cooper, Democratic, 266,735; and E. A. Wheel- 
er, Temperance, 2,924. The. total vote for 
Governor in 1869 was 576,508: John W. Geary, 
Republican, over Asa Packer, Democratic, 
4,596. The Lower House of the Legislature 
was carried by the Republicans. The Senate 
stood 16 Republicans to 16 Democrats, with 
one vacancy; and the House 61 Republicans 
to 88 Democrats. At the same election a 
popular vote was taken on a proposition for a 
convention to revise the State constitution, 
with the following result: for a convention, 
828,354; against, 70,205. On November 7th, 
David Stanton, the Auditor-General elect, 
died. By an act of 1850, the Governor has 
power to fill the vacancy by appointment. 

The troubles in the anthracite coal-region 
between the operators and the miners, cover- 
ing a period of two years or more, culminated 
in a long and bitter strike, beginning at the 
close of 1870, and continuing until the sum- 
mer of 1871. The strike was ordered by the 
Working-men’s Benevolent Association, a uni- 
ted and compact organization, chartered by the 
Legislature, and embracing nearly the entire 
laboring population of the coal-country, and 
formed with the. contemplated object of se- 
curing employment for all its members, and 
preventing the reduction of wages. It began 
in the Upper Wyoming region, where the 
operators announced a reduction of wages, to 
take effect December 1, 1870, from $1.31, to 
86 cents per ‘diamond car,” which contains 
a ton and ahalf of coal; and in January it 
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spread, by order of the association, through- 
out the Schuylkill, Lehigh, and Lower Wyo- 
ming districts, though there was at this time 
no particular difference between the operators 
and miners in these sections. The operators 
in the Upper Wyoming region had repeatedly 
refused to accept the so-called ‘ basis system” 
of wages proposed by the miners’ association, 
and it was perhaps this, more than the pro- 
posed reduction, which rendered the strike 
bitter and violent. The basis system was pro- 
posed in the early part of 1869, and was re- 
luctantly accepted, after a series of strikes, 
suspensions, and compromises, by the operators 
in the Schuylkill, Lehigh, and Lower Wyoming 
districts. It provided thatthe price of wages 
be fixed at the lowest price for coal; that the 
minimum be established at a certain expressed 
figure, and that, if coal advanced beyond that 
price, wages should advance in proportion. 
At the time of the strike, the men in the 
Schuylkill, Lehigh, and Lower Wyoming dis- 
tricts were working on the basis of $2.50 a 
ton. On the 15th of February the General 
Council of the Working-men’s Benevolent As- 
sociation ordered a resumption of work on 
condition’ that the Upper Wyoming operators 
should return to the rates before the strike, 
namely, $1-31 per diamond car, and the opera- 
tors in the other sections to the basis of $3. 
This was not agreed to. Some of the opera- 
tors were willing to accept it, but they were 
powerless to do so, on account of the action 
of the railroad companies, themselves large 
operators, and opposed to the proposition, in 
raising the price, for carrying the coal to mar- 
ket, to nearly three times the former figure. 
The legality of this action of the railroad com- 
panies was questioned by the Governor, who 
demanded the official opinion of the Attorney- 
General of the State. This was decidedly ad- 
verse to the railroads. The Governor, witha 
message strongly indorsing it, transmitted the 
opinion to the Legislature, and a protracted 
investigation followed. The report supported 
the railroads, and announced that there was 
no legal limit to the rates which the com- 
panies might charge for the transportation of. 
freights over their lines, for the reason that 
the word “toll,” which can be variously in- 
terpreted, is used in the original charters in the 
place of “fare” or “freight,” in the sections 
limiting the rates of charges. Not content 
with this, the opinion of the Supreme Court 
was asked by the Governor. The question 
was not definitely settled. 

In the early part of April there were serious 
riots in the section about Scranton, caused by 
the determination of the men of the associa- 
tion to prevent non-union men from working. 
A mine, known as the Tripp slope, was entered 
by a body of men, the track was torn up, the 
cars demolished, and the works so damaged 
that their operation was completely stopped; 
and relentless war was waged on the half- 
dozen miners who had worked there. The 
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mayor of the city read the riot act, but, ac- 
complishing nothing thereby and apprehend- 
ing more serious outbreaks, the aid of the 
Governor was evoked. Governor Geary, in 
response, ordered portions of the State militia 
to the section by the following proclamation: 


Whereas, The recent suspension of work by the 
miners in the anthracite coal-regions of the State, 
and the subsequent imposition by the transportation 
companies of prohibitory rates, have entailed t 
and manifold evils upon miners, operators, consum- 
ers, manufacturers, and others; and, whereas, all 
efforts of the Executive and their friends of law and 
social order have failed to harmonize the conten 
interests and bring about an amicable adjustment o 
the existing difficulties ; and, whereas, the recent in- 
vestigation before a committee of the Senate 
failed to pearase any remedy for existing evils, or 
to accomplish any thing toward the desired adjust- 
ment, or to give promise of relief to a suffering peo-_ 
ple; and, whereas, as usual in such cases, the un- 
natural, aggravated, and unlawful conflict between 
labor and pies has resulted, as Iam advised, in 
breaches of the peace and the destruction of life and 
property at the city of Scranton and other places in 
the mining regions of that vicinity, and is assuming 
the shape of mob violence on the part of the miners 
and others, further threatens the lives and property 
of the law-abiding citizens, and the temporary sub- 
version of the laws, and calls for prompt and efficient 
remedies ; 

Now, therefore, I, John W. Geary, Governor of 
the said Commonwealth, by virtue of the power and 
authority vested in me by the constitution and laws, 
do hereby proclaim and declare: . 

1. That it is unlawful for any person or association 
of persons, by violence, threats, or other coercive 
means, to prevent any laborers or miners from work- 
ing when they please, for whom they please, and at 
such wages as they please; and alike unlawful, by 
such violence or threats, to deter or prevent the 
owner or operators of mines from employing whom- 
soever they may choose to employ, and at such wages 
as may be agreed bn en between the employer and 
the persons employed. 

2. That it is unlawful for any railroad or other 
transportation company, in subversion of the objects 
of its creation, to impose rates of freight or trans- 
portation intended to be, and which are, substantially 
prohibitory, or to combine with others to effect the 
same ends, and thus create, prolong, or aggravate 
existing evils. 
- 8. That it is unlawful, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, for persons to assemble in a riotous 
or tumultuous manner, and, under grievances, either 
actual or intended, to commit breaches of the peace, 
destroy property, or endanger, or take the lives o 
others, and thus subvert and nullify the laws, and 
Pt the good name of the State to humiliation 
and reproach. 

4, That reliable information having been received 
that these riotous assemblages are too large and 
powerful to be dispersed, or suppressed by the local 
authorities of Scranton, which have called on me 
for aid, I have invoked the military power of thé 
State to suppress the riots and mobs at Scranton, 
and wherever else in the Commonwealth such un- 
lawful assemblages may be found, and, under the 
conviction that the time has come for a complete set- 
tlement for the present and future of the unlawful 
complications and difficulties under which the people 
now suffer, I have also invoked the civil power of 
the State against the railroad and other transporta-. 
tion companies for the misuse and abuse of their 
corporate rights and privileges, and will enforce all - 
the remedies authorized by the laws of the land; 
and I call upon all military organizations to hold 
themselves in readiness to support the civil authori- 
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ties wherever thereunto required, and upon all civil 
magistrates, officers, and citizens in their several 
spheres of action or influence to sustain or enforce 
the laws against all cffenders in anywise responsible 
for the evils and wrongs under which we now suffer. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the 
State, at Harrisburg, this seventh day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-one, and of the Commonwealth the 
ninety-fifth, JOHN W. GEARY. 


Early in April the Anthracite Board of 
Trade offered a compromise to the miners of 
the Schuylkill district in the following propo- 
sition: 

The Working-men’s Benevolent Association to 
abandon all future attempts to control the colleries 
in any manner, or to interfere directly or indirectly 
in the matter of the employment or discharge of any 
one, so that the operator shall have exclusive control 
and management of his works. Secondly, operators to 
agree that no one is to be discharged sim ly on account 
of his belonging to the Working-men’s Benevolent 
Association, or of any ly of the Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association, but that all men are to be 
left free to join the said Association or not as they 
may think proper. ; 

But this was promptly rejected. The next 
proposition came from the miners, and was to 
refer the questions at issue to a board of arbitra- 
tion consisting of representatives from the two 
opposing parties, with an umpire. This was ac- 
cepted, and Judge Elwell, presiding judge of 
the district comprised by the counties of Co- 
lumbia, Sullivan, and Northumberland, was 
unanimously chosen umpire. The meetings 
were held at Mauch Chunk. Both sides pre- 
sented their cases, and after long argument a 
decision was reached on the question of the 
control of the mines, but not on the question 
of wages, the miners insisting on a basis of 
$5.50. The principal points of Judge Elwell’s 
opinion on the former question—the control 
of the mines—which was accepted, were as 
follows: . 


1. The right of an owner or lessee and operator of 
a colliery to the entire and exclusive control and 
management of his works is guaranteed to him by 
the law of the land, and is of such an unquestionable 
character, that it ought not to be interfered with 
either directly or indirectly. 

2. The umpire concurs with, and adopts as a correct 
statement of the law, that part of the late proclama- 
tion of the Executive of this Commonwealth, wherein 
he says that “It is unlawful for any person or asso- 
ciation of persons, by violence, threats, or other co- 
ereive means, to erate any laborers or miners from 
working when they please, for whom they please, 
and at such wages as they please, and alike unlaw- 
ful, by such violence or threats, to deter or prevent 
the owner or operators 6f mines from employin 
whomsoever they may choose to employ, and at suc 
wages as may be agreed upon between the employer 
and the person employed,’ 

8. It is the undoubted right of men to refuse to 
work except upon such terms as shall be agreeable 
to them; but a general understanding that no person 
of a particular association of laborers shall work for 
any operator who has in his employ a member of 
such association who has not paid his dues to the 
association, or who does not beiong to such associa- 
tion, is contrary to the policy of law, and subversive 
of the best interests of the miners and their employ- 
ers. An association og = inflict fines upon its mem- 
bers for breach of its by-laws, and expel for non- 
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payment, but it has no sae by combined action to 
place the defaulter in the light of an outlaw in the 
transaction of business with others. 

4, The umpire decides that it is contrary to the 
A poe of the law, as stated secondly above, for atody 
of men to agree not.to work, because their employer 
refuses to employ a particular person, or because he 
has discharged such person. 

If such a case arises where the act of the operator 
is deemed to be oppressive, and he refuses to redress 
the wrong, it is a proper one for local arbitration, by 
which, in most cases, the difficulty could be properly 
settled without the disastrous consequences arising 
both to the employers and employed by a strike, 
even at one colliery. 

5. As persons of sound mind and competent age 
are permitted by law to bargain for themselves, their 
contracts in regard to labor at mines should be held 
as sacred as other contracts, and should not be an- 
nulled or set aside in any manner different from that 
provided for other cases. Interference by persons 
not parties to the contract is not to be tolerated. 

6. Operators onshe not in any manner to combine 
against persons who belong to the Miners and Labor- 
ers’ Benevolent Association, Any operator who re- 
fuses to ery, a persye because he is so connected 
or who sh ischarge him for that reason, would 
thereby give good grounds for censure and for other 
members to refuse to work for him. ; 

7. No member of the Miners and Laborers’ Beney- 
olent Association oe to be deprived of work be- 
cause of his being selected by his branch to perform 
the duties mentioned in section three, article sixteen 
of the by-laws of that association, if his duties are 
performed in the manner therein mentioned, 

8. In regard to the right claimed by the miners to 
cease work when they see cause, whether in a body 
or otherwise, it is impossible to lay down any rule. 

Iam not aware that it is expected of me to do 
s0. But I may be allowed to recommend that, after 
resumption again takes yey and business is again 
moving in its accustomed channel, immediate steps 
be taken to provide for the adjustment of difficul- 
ties, if any shall arise in future, before they reach 
the disastrous proportions of those which now afflict 
not only the laborers and operators, but the whole 


country. 

A mine disaster occurred at West Pittston 
on the afternoon of May 27. Theshaft known 
as the Knight shaft, owned by the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Company, and operated under 
lease by O. A. Blake and Company of New 
York, took fire, it is sapposed from friction in 
the hoisting apparatus at the top of the break, 
and burned fiercely and rapidly, while 30 or 
40 men were working in the mine. - There 
was but one outlet, and that by means of the 
shaft over which the breaker was erected, 300 
feet below. Only about half of the imprisoned 
miners were rescued alive. The horrors of the 
Avondale disaster were repeated. 

A large increase was made in the number 
of public schools during the year. The num- 
ber in the State at the close of the year was 
13,320; average number of children attending, 
567,188; number of teachers, 19,021. Thesum 
of $8,580,918.88 was expended for the main- 
tenance of these schools. A general appropri- 
ation of $750,000, a hundred thousand dollars 
more than was appropriated last year, is asked 
for this, Only three districts in the State have 
refused to accept the common-school system: 
these are Harmony, in Beaver County, and 
Overfield and Washington townships, in Wyo- 
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ming County. The question of compulsory 
education was raised in the Legislature of 1871, 
and discussed, by those interested in the 
schools, with considerable warmth. <A bill was 
proposed requiring the attendance at school, 
during six months of the year, of all children 
between the ages of six and fourteen years. 
It was not passed. The Superintendent of 
Schools, in his annual report, urges that the 
power to appoint the superintendent be taken 
from the Governor, and conferred upon a board 


consisting of the Governor, one person: se- 
lected by the State Teachers? Association, one 
by a convention of superintendents, one by a 
meeting of the principals of the State normal 
schools, and one by a meeting of the presi- 
dents of the colleges, the object being to re- 
move the office from the influence of politics. 
Under an act of the last Legislature, the State 
Superintendent of Schools took control of the 
soldiers’ orphans’ schools of the Common- 
wealth. auth . 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION, ; 
COUNTIES. Assessed value of Taxation, not 
Aggregate, White. Colored Native, Foreign. peretiy Se) 
Adams....... Pere a Pe CREE 80,315 29,750 565 29,622 699 $5,763,021 $140,662 
‘Alleghany .....s.0cseee0e| 262,204 257,748 4,459 186,307 15,897 46,196,430 | 1,484,653 
Armstrong.....0.++ eeeeel 48,382 43/202 179 39,828 3,554 4,383,743 92,582 
BORVGD i cbbiaswassqectecyss 86,148 35,818 330 82,134 4,014 + 6,006,213 185,597 
Bedford...es.csceeeeeerees| 29,635 29,150 485 | 28562 1,078 4,377,508 73,696 
BOeke soko cera aes 106,701 106,269 424 101,315 5,386 105,076,716 121,745 
BIRIP’ >. seasbha os sie Sane as 88,051 87,665 386 84,711 8,340 6,887,550 152,201 
Bradford. 56 ee 53,204 52,715 489 48,978 4,226 5,922,585 164, 
Bucks siscscechss addceee 64,336 532 1,803 290 4.046 19,354,252 367,742 
Butlers Jesincsv tive b siesisb as 86,510 36,468 OTL 8,989 5,449,871 95, 
Cambria ......... Somalveat 86,569 86,471 98 29,470 7,099 2,265,844 123,649 
Cameron ........--. ERE 4,273 4,261 12 8,507 166 1,311,116 50, 
Carbon........ ptr: 28,144 28,079 65 21,180 6,964 8,448,489 80,180 
Centre ...0.06 ‘ se 84,418 34,152 266 82,888 1,530 5,977,418 145,767 
Chester ...05..0.. eels 77,805 71,569 6,233 71,649 6,156 27,075,534 , 
Clarion 20 seaess ie 26,537 26,511 26 24,917 1,620 2,817,819 55,92 
Clearfield........ 4 25,741 25, 135 23,651 2,090 2,140,287 141,651 
CHNtON:«). <ie'e eos s 23,211 23,016 195 20,897 2,314 4,600,000 9, 
Columbia......++. nese] 28,766 28/622 144 26.613 2153 4,499,384 121,505 
Crawford........ otee ect  ORBes 63'350 481 56,647 185 8,677,056 233/101 
Cumberland ...........-.- 43,912 41,895 2,015 42,966 946 15,287,212 2038, 
Danphinia\:..\sitecswiessoc's 60,740 57,768 | 2,972 56,003 4,737 17,661,885 427,307 
Delaware....... SU ASER SS 89,403 86,659 2,744 82,373 7,030 25,216,870 244, 
SOME iiss. viewh Halein Wan enp ee ies 8,488 8,424 64 6,054 2,434 1,257,183 29,875 
BMG Wood sa «yn eokcestnes 65.973 65, 389 52,699 13.274 8,629,067 370,990 
BMV CUS ces cia dnadecs bats 43, 41,780 1,503 41,668 1,616 12,756,516 147,750 
POLES 6 cise eae v es obiunas 4,010 4,003 3,560 450 628,057 . 
BPONEIO pais s'sianes ew sda ee 45,365 42.903 2,462 44,143 1,222 12,023,250 168,075 
WG oink sies os edie 9,360 9,209 151 9,115. 245 1,208,012 17,814 
Greene....... iwetee emer ee 25,887 25,874 513 25,785 152 8,729,080 64,967 
Huntingdon ..... Si eierey saree 81,251 80,952 299 29,658 1,593 6,421,212 100,711 
Indians. 6rd. tie! Eee 86,188 85,952 186 84,735 1,403 8,811,401 88,047 
TefFerson.....ccsccccceeee 21,656 21,588 68 20,566 1,090 2,315,498 142°649 
PUNIBEA: 630i VWs Hiseleacwes 17,390 17,164 226 17,175 215 3,180,444 
Lancaster .icccsss cases eee] 121,840 118,479 2,861 118,796 "7,454 118,085,470 i 
LAWYeNCE......sevececoees 27,298 27,181 117 . 24,946 2,352 5,261,427 180,460 
LeDADOR 6 o oic-oneieox v6.40 3 - $4,096 84,022 44 88,341 N55 10,921,099 126, 
LLGHIGN: secasvicscewacs yeas 56,'796 56,756 40 50,610 6,186 12,575,667 188, 
LUzemer sees. ad Saas 160,755 159,989 766 106,115 54,640 18,703,116 832,86 
Lycoming......... ws ple 47,626 15 851 068 4,558 6,122,860 296,703 
CR GR 1.2 sie cicine's Hb oicaee 8,825 8,801 24 7,676 1,149 1,414,483 25,244 
MESLCGD. a'dad 545 does ws odes 49,977 49,'700 277 41,942 8,035 1,158,407 171,856 
Mifflin........ Saige voledas ¢ 17,508 17,285 223 16,930 578 4,525,860 64,745. 
Monroe ....... + dhe Se 18,362 18,157 17,356 1,006 1,744/294 39,067 
Montgomery ........0.... 81,612 80,375 1,237 72,322 9,290 31,167,152 876,094 
THOMLOUTs tds sale cays Ping 15,344 15,265 79 12,824 2,520 2,631,104 52,939 
Northampton ............ 61,482 51,245 186 55,058 6,374 13,863.562 236, 
Northumberland.......... 41,444 41,311 133 87,119 4,325 6,244,885 130,589 
OTT YY. ayers UVdiWl oeVae's 25,447 25,807 140 25,026 421 8,392,500. 
Philadelphia...........+.5| 674,022 651,854 22,147 450,398 183,624 515,515,958 8,442,899 
PUK <..n oepieesduoes ted uke 8,436 8,323 113 6,940 1,496 1,008,900 19,844 
POET sedens KOM ee rice RD 11,265 11,243 22 10,368 - 897 1,294,200 41,080. 
Schuylkillis isi... Jdaywaieds. 116,428 116,044 884 85,572 80,856 29,083,543 889,007 
Spy dette. deem ewer ates cates 15,606 15,573 33 15,527 79 8,380,048 44,600 
Somerset ......... pews se 28,226 28,181 45 26,427 1,799 5,118,293 %4,513 
Sullivan jie e ee 6,191 6,186 5 5,291 900 682,421 473 
Susquehanna..... LT 37,523 87,274 249 33,519 4,004 8,336,060 957 
TIOGA, . cc's dan tots vibe 85,097 85,008 94 81,298 8,799 7,070,056 148,170 
Union’ ace stseneveseeve 15,565 15,403 162 15,300 265 4.774, 760 4 
Venango...... bed aey dys 47,925 47,492 433 42,139 5,'786 5,017,405 m 
"WATTORS « c:cve picdaaas toes 23,897 23,787 104 19,991 8,906 2,186,386 119,917 
Washington............ x 48,483 46,452 2,931 45,690 2,793 13,857,878 180,892 
"Wayne 5... Sle do Seton One 83,188 83,147 41 26,469 6,719 2,361,989 53,920 
Westmoreland........+.+- 58,719 58,160 559 54,731 8,988 10 059,779 209,245 
VOMUNE . sis ccock eons see 4585 14.575 10 13,960 625 1,960,651 46,710 
MOrk Hi cci4's Saye oteee 76,134 4,900 1,233 12,594 3,540 15,641,666 059 
Total for State....... 3,521,791 8,456,449 65,294 2,976,580 545,261 | $1,818,236,042 | $24,531,397 
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Included in the census are fourteen Chinese 
and thirty-four Indians. There are ninety-nine 
tribal Indians. 
erty is included personal property to the 
amount of $69,868,190, which is not distrib- 
uted among counties. The total taxation con- 
tains the sum of $5,179,572, not distributed 
among counties. The true value of property 
was $3,808,340,112. The public debt, county, 
city, town, etc., amounted to $57,915,469. 
The aggregate value of farm-products, includ- 
ing betterments and additions to stock, was 
$183,946,027 ; 6,567,722 pounds of wool were 
raised; 222,351 persons, ten years old and 
over, cannot write, of whom 82,457 are males, 
and 139,894 arefemales. Of those twenty-one 
years old and over, who cannot write, 61,350 
are white males. = 

The effective force of the National Guard 
of the State was, at the close of the year, 19 
regiments and 3 battalions, comprising, with 
unattached organizations, 882 companies, viz. : 
8 artillery, 20 cavalry, and 354 infantry. The 
aggregate of enlisted men was 16,734, and the 
commissioned officers numbered 1,142.. The 
Fifth Brigade of the First Division, organized 
in accordance with an act of the last Legisla- 
ture, is composed of three regiments of col- 
ored troops. The entire force is properly 
equipped, and generally well drilled and dis- 
ciplined. On November 7th a State military 
convention, composed of delegates from the 
various divisions of the National Guard, was 
held in Harrisburg, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing measures to secure the passage of a ‘‘ practi- 
cal and efficient general military act,” by the 
Legislature. Resolutions were adopted pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee to 
prepare a bill and advocate it before the next 
Legislature; and declaring that the tax levied 
for the organization of the National Guard 
should be a State instead of a military tax; 
that the number of officers and men compos- 
ing the Guard should be limited by law; that 
the State authorities should furnish the neces- 
sary uniforms and equipments; that the pres- 
ent form of enlistment be changed from sign- 
ing the so-called enrolment-book to subserib- 
ing to an oath of service, and that fines levied 
by court-martial be considered and collected 
as other taxes; and that division encamp- 
ments be held as schools for field instruction 
at least one week in each year. The Govern- 
or was present at the convention, and partici- 
pated in its proceedings. 

The debt of the city of Philadelphia is, in 
round numbers, $46,000,000, and the converti- 
ble assets applicable to its liquidation are 
$12,000,000. These are bonds and mortgages. 
The taxes collected during 1871. amounted to 
about $9,600,000. The rate was $1.80 on a 
hundred. The collections were made upon 
real estate, the total value of which was $492,- 
000,000. The total value of real estate ex- 
empted from taxation was about $6,000,000. 
The value of the manufactures produced dur- 
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In the assessed value of prop- 
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ing the year ending June 30, 1871, was nearly 
$340,000,000, against $327,000,000 during the 
year ending June 30, 1870. There were 8,600 
mills, founderies, and factories in operation ; 
and 96,969 men and 38,729 women were con- 
stantly employed at remunerative wages. 
Nearly 20,000 looms, and more than 250,000 
spindles were in operation in the cotton and 
woollen factories; and 2,000 factories were run 
by steam-power. The value of the year’s 
work in iron and steel was about $70,000,000. 

PERSIA, a country in Asia. Area, about 
648,000 square miles; population, variously 
estimated at from five to eight millions. In 
1870 and 1871 Persia was the scene of one of 
the most terrible famines known in history. 
It was caused by the drought of 1870, and by 
great ravages in the central and southern prov- 
inces, most of all in Khorassan. A corre- 
spondent writing to a Turkish journal from 
Tabreez, under date of April 30th, gives the 
following details : 

That the people are dying of hunger, even in the 
streets of the capital, is a minor phase of this terri- 
ble calamity. In Khorassan parents are selling their 
children as slaves to the Toorkomans in order to keep 
them alive; and in Ispahan, as is said, men have 
been seized in the act of digging up the corpses to 
serve as food for their starving families, - In Shiraz, 
Kerman, and Yezd, the wretched sufferers endeavor 
to support life on the grass and roots which they may 
find in the neighborhood, and, as might be expected, 


; oe follows hard on the footsteps of famine ; 


etween them the half of the kingdom of Persia is 
becoming rapidly depopulated. ; 


A later account of the famine is given in 
the Zimes of India, of May 13th, which says: 

The famine in some parts of Persia is severe be- 
yond MU Wesabe Rain was for long hopefully 
expected, but if came in very measured quantity, and 
too late to turn away the foe that was already at the 
door. Thousands are said to have died by the way- 
side, of sheer starvation, or of. starvation coupled 
with the diseases it invariably brings in its train. 
Most of the dead lie unburied—a fact which may be 
regarded as the sure precursor of pestilence. At 
first, when self-preservation by any means whatever 
became a question to be decided, yee or nay, the 
former alternative prevailed with the Mussulmans, 
and more than one human beat, is said to have been 
killed and eaten by them. It is stated that the 
sights to be seen, and not to be ayoided in the neigh- 
borhood of Shiraz, are such that European residents 
will not leave their own houses. Also, between 
phiae and Bushire, thousands of dead bodies lie un- 

ur.ed, 


The apathy of the Persian officials during 
this calamity was the subject of complaint. 
A correspondent from Shiraz, to the Lon- 
don Daily News, states that in 1870, when 
the famine began, the Government at sev- 
eral places increased the taxes on gardens and 
arable lands. The prices of garden and field 
produce immediately rose twenty-five per cent., 
or more, and the laborers’ wages decreased pro- 
portionately. Only the Governors of the 
provinces of Meshed and Yezd are recom- 
mended for not showing the same indifference 
as most of the other officers; each distributed 
large sums of money among the poor of his 
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district. In the middle of July, according to 
special dispatches from Constantinople, the 
deaths in the province of Khorassan averaged 
300 daily, and so great was the distress that the 
dead bodies of the victims were devoured by 
the survivors; and men, women, and children, 
were in some cases killed to render the supply 
of food more abundant. The plague also ap- 
peared among the Persians, and the Turkish 


Government was compelled, by the exigency 


of the situation, to draw a sanitary cordon 
along the border of its dominions. Among 
the classes which most severely suffered from 
the famine were the Parsees. <A letter from 
Mr. Maneckjee Limgee Attaria, agent of the 
managing committee of the East Indian Society, 
after ameliorating the condition of poor Zoro- 
astrians in Persia, gives a dreadful account of 
their sufferings. Among the statements he 
makes are the following: 

In Ispahan public shops are opened for selling 
camel’s, ass’s, dog’s, and cat’s flesh, and yet from 
70 to 80 pemene ie daily. People go about selling 
their children. The Armenian population only live 
free from privation, they being supported by their 
wealthy brethren in Calcutta and Batavia. In Kas- 
san and Kome, cities where corn formerly abounded, 
ped le have been caught ‘‘ cutting down children for 

ood.’ In Khorassan 18,000 men had been swept 
off through hunger and disease, and those who sur- 
vived did not hesitate ‘‘to use raked-up corpses for 
food.”? In Yezd twelve Zoroastrians were dying 
daily for want of food, yet only one benevolent Par- 
see gentleman, Mr. Nusserwanjee Maneckjee Petit, 
had, up to the date of the letter, sent 800 rupees in 
1866, and 1,700 rupees on the 10th of January, 
1870, through the managing committee, and again 
200 FERPA by telegraph on the 14th of March, 1871, 
No other contribution, the Parsee agent adds, had 
been received, and corn distributed among the Zoro- 
astrians at Yezd had been taken from them by the 
Mohammedans. 


The Persian minister in London explicitly 
denied the truth of the report concerning the 
ravages committed by famine and pestilence. 
According to his statement, there was un- 
doubtedly a lamentable scarcity of food among 
the poorer classes, and they were fed at the 
expense of the Government, in the cemeteries, 
because there was in them alone sufficient 
room to accommodate the great crowds of 
people who appeal to the authorities fors ub- 
sistence. Order was preserved in the ceme- 
teries by the police, and from this fact arose 
the story that force had to be employed for 
the prevention of the disinterment of the dead 
for use as food. The minister expressed the 
opinion that the horrible statements emana- 
ting from his country were the work of com- 
mercial agents, 

To put an end to doubt on the subject, Sir 
R. Macdonald Stephenson sent a telegram t 
Mr. Allison, the British chargé d'affaires a 
Teheran, to ask if the accounts published were 
true, and, if the population were still suffering, 
what would be the quickest means of afford- 
ing relief. Mr. Allison’s reply, partly con- 
firming the statement of the Persian minis- 
ter, was as follows: “Teheran, July 31st.— 
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The famine is over, but provisions are very 


dear.” 


Later accounts from Persia corroborated, 
however, the accounts formerly received, not 
only of the great suffering of the population, 
but of the continuance of the famine. Accord- 
ing to a letter from Teheran, August 7th, to 
the Gazette of Cologne, the situation in Persia 
was becoming more horrible from day to day. 

Of the 120,000 inhabitants of Meshed, the capital 
of Khorassan, two-thirds perished from hunger and 
disease in the course of July, while the remaining 
third fled, and were mostly captured by roving 
troops of Toorkomans and Afghans, and led into sla- 
very. At Shiraz and Tabreez insurrections have 
broken out. The cholera declared itself at the latter 
place—which suffered also terribly from an inunda- 
tion—and on the Turkish frontier at Solimanich 
cases of pestilence have occurred. The inhabitants 
of the capital, knowing that a petition to the Shah 
would remain without answer, addressed themselves 
to the foreign representatives, who declined to inter- 
vene. When, at the beginning of August, the Shah 
returned to his capital, he was received before the 
gates by thousands of howling women, who were af- 
terward dispersed by the police. The Shah took up 
his residence in a neighboring castle, and issued a 
decree ordering the sale of bread at a nominal price. 
No bread came forth, and the Shah then ordered, as 
remedial measures, to put into chains the vizier of 
the town, to slit open the belly of the chief baker, 
and to put several others bakers into their ovens. 
The émeute was thereby put down, but not the pre- . 
vailing misery, and a terrible catastrophe is expected. 

The Levant Herald of Constantinople, at the 
close of August, declared that the famine and 
pestilence were worse than ever; that there 
were 27,000 victims at Ispahan alone; that the 
crops had been destroyed, and that one-third 
of the population had been annihilated. On 
September 9th an Englishman, Savil Dickin- 
son, writes from Teheran, onthe condition of 
affairs: ‘‘ The country is disturbed by frequent 
insurrections; the pestilence still rages and its 
horrors are increased by destructive inunda- 
tions; and, notwithstanding the fearful situ- 
ation of the country and people, the Per- 
sian Government refuses to avail itself of the 
aid proffered by the Governments of Great 
Britain and Russia.” pe 

The Shah, in consequence of the issue of the 
Franco-German War, engaged a Prussian colo- 
nel to reorganize the Persian army. 

PERU, a republic in South America. Pres- 
ident for the term from 1868 to 1872, Colonel 
J. F. Balta; first Vice-President, Colonel M. H. 
Céyallos; second Vice-President, G. F. Can- 
seco. The Senate consists of 18, and the Cham- 


ber of Deputies of about 100 members. Area, 
510,107 square miles. The population of Peru, 
according to official statistics published in 
Lima, in 1871, was as follows: 
Departments. Population, | Departments, Pe tion, 
Piura ne scéseeess 172,000 | Huanuco......-+. ,000 
Cajamarca........ WtS,000)| LCR. .5 00s acto pinetin 68,000 
Amazonas........ 44.000 | Ayacucho ........ 210,000 
Loreto. 6035.6 58,000 | Cuzco........s.ees 4000 
Libertad .....,... 56,000 | Puno.........---+ 805,000 . 
Ancacho? sis o's. v 817,000 | Arequipa........- 200,000 
HMA SAf55 Fes’ phitae ,000 | Moquegua........ 85,000 
Callao... ic.ciap -osle 40,000 | Jarapaca.......... 25, 
SURRY accees vane 000 eee ot 
Huancavelua . 160,000 Total..... ... 8,199,000 
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Population of the capital, Lima, at the close 
of 1871, 160,056. 

The budget for the two years 1871 and 
1872 fixes the revenue at 58,982,851 soles 
(1 sol.=$1.17). 

The expenditures consisted of $6,460,004 
for the ministry of the Interior; $409,043 for 
the ministry of Foreign Affairs; $4,632,333 
for the ministry of Justice and Public Instruc- 
tion ; $4,812,564 for the ministry of Finance 
and Commerce; $30,729,058 for amortization 
of the debt of 1865; $10,870,762 for the min- 
istry of War and Marine: altogether $57,- 
913,764. The public debt, in 1870, amounted 
to 62,225,550 soles, or $77,781,938. The army, 
in 1870, consisted of about 8,000 men, under 
command of one grand-marshal, four generals 
of division, and twenty-six brigadier-generals. 
The value of the foreign commerce was esti- 
mated as follows: 


Imports. Exports. 
At Callao, 1869..........00+- $24,000,000 | $48,000,000 
RAC Oe iaiis cin o'ptiniont aca hile apie “5 caw sisithers 4,000,000 
PER AGUNOUG. i sin:son cc's ners so 4,800,000 7,200,000 
PONG OSs esses 500,000 8,156,524 
gyn sa Prana babe hs $35,300,000 | $62,856,524 


The movement of shipping, in 1869 and 1870, 
was as follows: 


ENTERED, CLEARED. 
PORTS, 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels Tons. 
Callao (1869)....... 2,078 | 1,359,002 | 2,140] 1,389,646 
Arica (1869),....... 212 206,51 218 208,275 
Payta (1869)........ 928| 181.190 Be na ponianiode 
Tquique (1870)..... 248 | 172, 244} 168,457 


The following railroads were in operation 
in 1871: Eten & Chiclayo, 6 leguas (1 legua= 
2.63. English miles); Lima & Chancay, 20 
leg.; Lima & Callao, 1% leg.; Lima & Oho- 
rillos, 2 leg.; Pisco & Ica, 13 leg.; Mollenda 
& Arequipo, 23 leg.; Tacna & Arica, 14 leg. ; 
Iquique & Noria, 14 leg.: total, about 94 leg. 
In the course of construction were the follow- 
ing roads: Arequipa & Puno, 50 leg.; Callao 
via Cocachara into the interior, 40 leg.; Ilo 
& Moquegua, 14leg.; Pacasmay & Cajamarca. 
Excellent coal-mines were discovered on the 
Bolivian frontier in May. 

A new attempt at revolution took place in 
May. The ringleaders laid a plot to seize the 
Peruvian iron-clads. They failed, however, 
and took refuge on a United States man-of- 
war. On August 16th the opponents of Presi- 
dent Balta again made an attempt to over- 
throw his government. Their intention was 
to surprise the palace, and make the President 
a prisoner, and they expected that some of the 
troops would join the revolution. The Goy- 
ernment, however, received timely notice; the 
conspirators failed and were arrested. Among 
them were two military officers and three prom- 
inent citizens. 

A great excitement was produced in Sep- 
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tember by the declared intention of the Italians 
resident in Lima and Callao to celebrate, on 
September 20th, the anniversary of Italian 
unity, and the occupation of Rome by the 
forces of King Victor Emmanuel. The Catholic 
party, through their principal organ, the So- 
ciedad, in Lima, severely censured the project 
of the Italians, characterizing it as insulting 
to Oatholic honor, and as certain of provoking 
a serious tumult. Nevertheless, the Italians 
persisted in their arrangements, and nearly 
every thing was perfected for the proper cele- 
bration of the day, when suddenly a Govern- 
ment decree appeared, prohibiting any mani- 
festation on their part in honor of the occa- 
sion, calling upon the prefects of the two cities 
to use every means in their power to fulfil 
the order. This action of the Government 
was induced by the quiet intervention of the 
chief dignitaries of the Church, aided by the 
diplomatic agent of the Pope. The news- 
papers of Lima and Callao, with the exception 
of the Sociedad, denounced it as contrary to 
the constitution, to common-sense, and com- 
inon courtesy ; and the standing committee of 
Congress officially protested against it. The 
Italians were naturally excited to an intense 
degree by this attack upon what they deemed 
to be their legal privilege, but wise counsels 
prevailed among them, the Italian minister 
addressing a manifesto to his countrymen, ad- 
vising them to maintain the greatest modera- 
tion and tranquillity, and to resign themselves 
quietly to a state of things which they were 
powerless to change. As, however, two days 
afterward, a procession paraded through the 
streets of Lima, carrying the likeness of the 
Pope in honor of the anniversary of his ac- 
cession, placards were posted all over the 
town, calling upon Peruvians who sympa- 
thized with the Italian cause, and who dis- 
approved of the stand taken by the Govern- 
ment, to meet on the 20th, in the Plaza 
Bolivar; to give expression to their views and 
sentiments. In pursuance of this call, a large 
crowd, chiefly consisting of Peruvians, and 
numbering, according to one estimate, about 
15,000 persons, assembled on the appointed 
day; but when the opening speech had scarcely 
been commenced, small Mibdias of troops en- 
tered the square, surrounded’ the assemblage, 
and proceeded to arrest all whom they could 
lay their hands upon. 

In no way has the spirit of advancement 
made itself more manifest in Peru than in 
the rapid extension of railway lines, opening 
up, as they will, the richest sections of a country 
naturally one of the most wealthy on the 
globe. In this respect Peru is at present 
ahead of every South American state. None 
of the new roads are looked upon with greater 
interest than the railway about to be con- 
structed from Payta to the city of Piura, the 
capital of a rich province of the same name, 
in the northern portion of the republic. Payta 
is the great port in the north, and is the ren- 
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dezvous for all the American whalers in the 
South Pacific. Itis the seaport of Piura, from 
which it is distant about forty miles. It ex- 
ports large quantities of raw India-rubber, 
Peruvian bark, cocoa, drugs and dyes, and 
quite a respectable amount of cotton of a very 
fine quality.. The road will be completed in 
six months. The next in importance is the 
road to Trujillo. The railway is to run from 
the seaport of Trujillo to Huanchaco, and 
will aid very materially in the development 
of the resources of several very wealthy prov- 
inces. It will traverse the fertile valleys of 
Chicama, Santa Catalina, and Viza. The val- 
ley of Chicama alone contains 125,000 acres of 
cultivated land. iG als 

A very severe earthquake was felt at Lima 
on the night of the 21st of August, at 8.32 
o’clock. The undulations were from north- 
west to southeast, and were of twenty seconds’ 
duration. -Great alarm was created, and al- 
most the entire population rushed into the 
streets. The shock was very severe at Cerro 
Azul and Pisco, on the coast. The sea, which 
previously had become unusually placid, sud- 
denly became very rough and tumultuous, 
and continued so throughout the next day. 
No tidal wave was experienced, though the 
surf rolled in upon the coast with great vio- 


lence. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS, A New. 
An entirely novel method of photographic 
printing has just been discovered by M. Mer- 
get, Professor of Physics at the Faculté des 
Sciences of Lyons. The -principal. points dis- 
covered by M. Merget may be thus summarized : 

1. The vaporization of mercury is a contin- 
uous phenomenon, that is to say, the metal 
emits vapor at all times, even at a very low 
temperature, and when in a solidified form. 

2. Mercury-vapor may be condensed upon 
certain substances, such as carbon, platinum, 
etc., without these latter being chemically af- 
fected. 

8. Mercury-vapor will pass with exceeding 
facility through porous bodies, such as wood, 
porcelain, etc. 

4, The salts of all precious metals when in 
solution are very sensitive to the action of 
mercury-vapor, which has the effect of rapidly 
reducing them: 

The most sensitive to mercury of the pre- 
cious-metal salts are nitrate of silver and the 


soluble chlorides of gold, palladium, and irid- - 


ium, and paper prepared with any of these 
forms at once a most delicate test for the vola- 
tile metal; but the solutions must contain 
some hygrometric body to prevent complete 
desiccation, so that the surface coated with 
them will always remain in a moist condition. 
To demonstrate how exceedingly sensitive this 
test-paper is to mereury, we may state that a 
section of wood, exposed to mereury-vapors 
and afterward pressed in contact with a sheet 
of sensitive paper, prints off upon the surface 
all the rings and markings it possesses, the 
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mercury being deposited in the pores of the 
wood in a more or less condensed form. | 
‘In the event of nitrate of silver being used 
for preparing the paper, it is necessary, obvi- 
ously, to exclude the light, as otherwise a 
reducing action will:be already set up by solar 
means alone; but with the salts of palladium 
or platinum no such action need be feared. 
According to the kind of metallic salt em- 
ployed, so the tint of the impression varies; 
but in most cases an intense black may be 
obtained where the action has proceeded far 
enough. - ; sve 
Having described M. Merget’s discoveries 
thus far, itis easy to guess how that gentleman 
employs them in the carrying out of a photo- 
graphic process. An ordinary glass negative 
possessing an image which has been formed 
by the deposition of silver particles, is pre- 
pared in a suitable manner to protect it from 
injury by contact with the mercury (such, for 
instance, as coating it in some way with plati- 
num or carbon particles), and the picture is 
then exposed to the action of mercury-vapor. 
The vapor condenses, in a more or less con- 
centrated form, upon the image—in the same 
way, quite well, as it becomes deposited upon, 
and develops the latent image in the daguerreo- 
type process—and subsequently the plate thus 
treated is brought into contact with the sensi- 
tive paper. The consequence is, that the 
minute particles of mercury deposited all over 
the image exercise a reducing action upon the 
salts on the surface of the paper, and a print 
of the original photograph results, possessing 
the same gradation of tint as the original. 
Indeed, when nitrate of silver is employed for 
sensitizing the paper, the photograph secured 
is in every respect similar to that produced by 
light in the ordinary silver printing process, 
and the picture is forthwith toned and fixed 
in the same way, in fact, as one of these; in 
the one case, however, the reduction’ of the 
silver salts has been brought about by mercury- 
vapor, while in the other light alone has been 
the reducing agent. Impressions obtained by 
means of platinum and palladium salts need 
simply to be washed in water in order that 


they may be permanently fixed. These latter, — 
in truth, are so indestructible and inalterable— 


that they cannot be destroyed except by a 
chemical agent which would at the’same time 


radically injure the paper or other basis upon 


which they rest. . 
This process of photography is not yet in 


such an advanced state as to be of any practi- — 


cal importance; but, nevertheless, it is cer- 
tainly one of the most ingenious and interest- 
ing discoveries made of late in this branch of 
science. The great advantage it possesses is 
that of printing without the aid of light, and 
yet producing prints with detail and half tone 


dependent upon delicate chemical reaction—_ 
such rare gradation being secured as our pres-— _ 


ent light-printed pictures (silver and carbon 
prints) alone possess. 
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PICRIC POWDER. 


PICRIO POWDER. The production of dy- 
namite by Nobel appears to have been the 
signal for numerous subsequent attempts to 
utilize the highly-dangerous compound nitro- 
glycerine, some of which have proved success- 
ful. The object appears to have been to re- 
place as far as possible the inexplosive silica 
in M. Nobel’s mixture, by explosive materials, 
thus insuring a greater percentage of power 
in the resulting compound. It was with this 
view that Mr. Horsley mixed his original pow- 
der with nitro-glycerine, and it was the same 
object that led Captain Schultze to incorporate 
the latter ingredient with his gun-sawdust, or 
wood-powder. This powder is sawdust puri- 
fied from all resinous substances and digested 
in a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids. 
The result is a feebly explosive material only, 
which is afterward strengthened by impregna- 
tion with nitrates. This wood-powder Captain 
Schultze mixed with 17 per cent. of nitro- 
glycerine, which gave a powerful compound, 
but one not equal in its results to dynamite. 
Another method of taming nitro-glycerine has 
been brought forward by Prof. Abel. It con- 
sists in granulating gun-cotton and mixing it 
with saltpetre and as much nitro-glycerine as 
it will absorb; here the gun-cotton replaces 
the silica in Nobel’s dynamite. With this com- 
pound, to which Prof, Abel has given the name 
of glyoxiline, some effective blasting and en- 
gineering operations have been carried out, but 
it has not yet found its way into commerce, 

Another method of applying nitro-glycerine 
as a destructive agent has been devised by 
Prof. Engels, and was brought prominently 
‘before public notice about four months since. 
This substance produced is termed lithofrac- 
teur, and it is composed of nitro-glycerine, 
with gun-cotton, the constituents of gunpow- 
der, and infusorial earth as the absorbing 
media. This material has been made and ex- 
tensively used in Germany for more than two 
years past, a large factory being in full opera- 
tion in Cologne. The power of the compound 
was proved in the workings of a limestone- 
quarry, where some very successful shots were 
fired in horizontal holes in the face of the 
rock where powder would not have touched 
it. In the green-stone quarries some vertical 
shots proved the applicability of the com- 
pound to shaft-sinking in hard ground, its dis- 
ruptive power under these conditions being 
very remarkable. It was, moreover, shown 
by experiments with loaded rafts, sunk in the 
river, that, for subaqueous operations or tor- 
pedoes, lithofracteur was most suitable. Its 
safety from explosion by concussion was illus- 
trated by throwing a box of cartridges from a 
height of 150 feet on to the rocky plateau 
below, the result being that the box was 
broken up and the cartridges were scattered 
but none exploded. In some further experi- 
ments made to show its safety in the event of 
a railway or other collision, cartridges were 
tied to the buffers of a. mineral wagon and it 
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was allowed to run down an incline of 1 in 8 
and 500 yards long, being received at the bot- 
tom by a stationary wagon. In all cases—for 
the experiments were repeated—the car- 
tridges were smashed between the buffers and 
the wagons were smashed between them- 
selves, but no explosion occurred. Like dyna- 
mite and safety gun-cotton, lithofracteur only 
explodes when under conditions of confine- 
ment, or when fired in the open air with a 
percussion fuse. 

Two other substances have been brought 
forward within the past twelvemonth. The 
first of these is Pertuiset powder, a French in- 
vention, with which some experiments were 
tried on horses about a year since. The Per- 
tuiset powder was enclosed in bullets, and the 
shattering effects were fully developed upon 
the skulls, ribs, and legs, of the unfortunate 
targets. 

The second is the picric powder of Prof. 
Abel. The use of nitro-glycerine compounds 
in shells had been tried with promising re- 
sults, but inasmuch as confidence in these 
preparations has not. yet been fully established 
in the army and navy, and as, moreover, the 
power developed appeared to be in excess of 
that required, it was necessary to look for an- 
other material for shell-charges. Prof. Abel’s 
investigation of the question resulted in his 
applying one of the salts of tri-nitro-phenic 
acid or pss acid to this purpose. This acid 
is largely produced from phenol or carbolic 
acid, and forms a cheap and. bright-yellow 
dye. The acid itself burns quickly with a 
brilliant flame, but its salts are all explosive 
in a greater or less degree and detonate when 
struck. Prof. Abel mixes the ammonium- 
picrate with saltpetre in certain proportions 
which forms a bright-yellow powder, to which 
he has given the name of “picric powder.” 
This powder, when lighted in the ordinary 
manner, deflagrates very slowly. When, how- 
ever, the mixture is strongly confined, as in 
shells, it explodes violently and exerts a de- 
structive action less formidable than that of 
gun-cotton or dynamite, but greater than that 
of gunpowder. Some experiments were car- 
ried out at Shoeburyness in July last, with 
this powder used in shells, fired from a 9-inch 
gun. The results, although not conclusive, 
were nevertheless sufficiently satisfactory to 
justify further experiments with this powder, 
which appears likely to prove a useful explo- 
sive agent for shell-charges. 

PORTUGAL,* a kingdom in Europe. King 
Luiz I., born October 81, 1838; succeeded his 
brother, King Pedro V., November 11, 1861. 
Heir-apparent, his son, Carlos, born Septem- 
ber 28, 1863. 

The ministry, appointed on September 13, 
1871, was composed as follows: President of 

* For latest information concerning imports and ex- 

orts, and movements of shipping, sce AMERICAN ANNUAL 
YCLOPZpDIA for 1869; for detailed accounts of the Portu- 


guese colonies and the army, se¢é AMERICAN AL Cr- 
CLOPZDIA for 1870. 
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the Council and Minister of Finances, A. M. 
de Fontes Pereira de Melho; Minister of the 
Interior, A. Rodrigues de Sampaia; Minister 
of Justice and Public Worship, A. F. Barjona 
de Freitas; Minister of War, A. M. de Fontes 
Pereira de Melho (ad interim); Minister of 
Marine and Colonies, F. OC. de Freitas Maniz; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, F. d’Andrade de 
Oorvo; Minister of Public Works, of Com- 
merce and Industry, A. Oardajo Avelino. The 
area and population, according to the latest 
official dates, were as follows: 


PROVINCES. Square Miles. | Inhabitants, 1868. 

DATES aed: oe spider as one ban's 2,807 88,985 
Tras-os-Montos..........+-- 4,288 870,144 
BCIEA Wade dibs Cheldoihs sie yest 9,245 ;288,994 
Estremadura .........-e00 6,872 837,451 
PRUGHRUDIO Asatte ewes ues « oie 9,416 832,237 
WIGAIVB SENS. WSs. woke p ee 1,873 177,342 
OUR chle do once s mace 84,502 8,995,153 
Azores Islands............. 996 252,480 
Madeira Islands............ 815 113,341 
Total in Enrope........ 35,813 4,360,974 


The Portuguese colonies, in 1871, contained 
an area of 740,288 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 3,872,959. 

The revenue in the budget for 187172 was 
estimated at 18,464,394 milreis (one milreis 
=$1.12), and the expenditures, ordinary and 
extraordinary, at 21,870,629 milreis. Public 
debt, in June, 1870, 228,201,676 milreis. The 
colonial budget for 1870-71 estimated the 
revenue and expenditures as follows: 


Revenue. |Expenditure.| Difference. 
Milreis. Milreis. Milreis. 
Cape Verd Islands....... 137,926 | 163,533 | — 25, 

St. Thomas and Principe 80,875 62,575 |. + 18,300 
AUGONS dei adissie oie dan 280,741 9, — 18,703 
Mozambique ............. 177,179 | 187,013 | — 9,834 
Ne sss OS ela i 883,540 | + 62,768 
Macao and Timor........ 341,262 | 286,800 | + 54,462 
TOY ste vacesatece 1,464,291 | 1,382,905 | + 81,386 


The length of railroads in operation, in Sep- 
tember, 1871, amounted to 487 miles. The 
budget of the postal administration, from 1868 
to 1869, reports the revenue at 407,609 milreis. 
Number of post-offices, in 1870, on the conti- 
nent, 561; the isles, 35: total, 596. In-Sep- 
tember, 1871, the length of the telegraph-lines 
in operation was 1,763; that of the wire, 3,506 
miles. "it 

The standing army, in 1870, consisted of 
26,730 men; the colonial troops of the first 
line numbered 9,453, and the troops of the 
second line, 21,411 men. The navy, in 1870, 
was composed of 32 armed and 12 non-armed 
vessels; the marine troops of 3,308 men. 

In September, the Cabinet of the Marquis 
d’Avila resigned, as the President of the Cabi- 
net was satisfied that he did not enjoy the con- 
fidence of the majority of the Chambers, and 
was tired of the incessant attacks of the oppo- 
sition. He prevailed upon the party of the 
‘* Regeneratores”” (Conservatives) to undertake 
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the formation of a new Cabinet, and promised 
them the support of his party. In accordance 
with this arrangement, a new Cabinet was 
formed by Fontes Pereira de Melho, who has 
the reputation of being an able and resolute 
statesman. The new Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was formerly professor of chemistry, is the 
author of a valuable work on agriculture, and 
of several novels; he was formerly Portuguese 
ambassador in Madrid. The Minister of Com- 
merce is regarded as an adherent of free-trade 
doctrines. As the Marquis d’Avila assured 
the new Cabinet not only of the support of 
his own party, but also secured for it the sup- 
port of that part of the so-called ‘ historical 
party”? which follows the Marquis da Loule as 
leader, the new Cabinet expected to: have in 
the Second Chamber a majority of five or six 
votes. The Oabinet consists exclusively of 
‘‘regeneratores,” but to the allies of the his- 
torical party several places of foreign am- 
bassadors were promised. The opposition to 
the new Cabinet will consist of the remainder 


-_ of the historical party, and of the Reformistas 


(“Liberals”), whose leader is the Bishop of 
Viseu. The Chambers were reopened on Sep- 
tember 14th. The new Prime Minister intro- 
duced the members of his Cabinet, and an- 
nounced that he would chiefly devote his atten- 
tion to the questions of administration and of 
finance, in both of which departments he prom- 
ised to introduce extensive reforms. The pro- 
gramme of the new Cabinet was, on the whole, 
favorably received by the deputies of the op- 
position, while the journals of the Liberal party 
severely criticised it. On September 24th the 
King prorogued the session of the Cortes until 
the 2d of January, 1872. 

POTTER, Crprrant, an eminent British mu- 
sician, musical composer, and critic, Principal 


of the London Royal Academy of Music, born 


in London in 1792; died there, September 28, 
1871... His ancestors were remarkable for 
musical taste. One grandparent was the in- 
ventor of the patent German flute, and the 
other was a celebrated bassoon-player, while 
his father was skilled in piano-forte playing. 
At the early age of five years young Potter 
commenced his career as a pianist under the 
instruction of his father, and subsequently pur- 
sued his studies under. Attwood, Calcott, 
Crotch, and Wolff, all eminent performers and 
composers, and so rapid was his progress thai 
at fourteen he was the author of ‘several 
chamber compositions and symphonies. Vis- 
iting Vienna, he formed a strong attachment 
for Beethoven, from whom he received many 
attentions, though he was never his pupil, as 
has been erroneously stated, During his so- 
journ in Vienna Mr. Potter studied under 
Emanuel Forster, the Austrian Kapellmeister. 
Although not one of the original masters or 
associates of the Philharmonic Society, he made 
his début at its concerts and afterward was 
appointed one of the conductors ‘at the time 
when the direction of the schemes was changed 
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at every concert. Among his productions 
at the Philharmonic Concerts were an Over- 
ture (1816), Adagio and Rondo (1830), a Sym- 
phony (1835), aSymphony in D (1836), another 
in the same key (1850), an Overture, ‘‘ Cym- 
beline’’ (1837), another Overture (1851), and 
his ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’’ Overture (1856). 
In 1882, upon the resignation of Dr. Crotch 
as Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Mr. Potter was chosen his successor, and held 
the office until 1859, during which period he 
exercised a powerful influence as a teacher, 
beloved and greatly respected by his pupils. 
Though so long in the profession, he was no 
bigot, but was ever generous and considerate 
toward rising talent, readily recognizing abil- 
ity in every form in which it presented itself. 
Attached as he was to the old masters, he was 
the first to admit the claims for consideration 


of the writers of the modern school; he was 


not even dismayed at ‘the music. of the fu- 
ture: ” his motto was, to try all new-comers 
fairly and dispassionately. Mr. Potter's last 
appearance in public was on the 5th of June, 
1871, at the sixth Philharmonic Concert, when 
his ‘Cymbeline” Overture was performed, 
and the venerable composer was called for to 
receive a round of cheering from an auditory in 
which were comprised many of his old pupils. 

PRESBYTERIANS, I. Prespyreriun 
Cuvron In Tue Unitep Srates (Nortu),— 
The following are the statistics of this Church 
for 1871: 


SYNODS. *resPY-| Ministers.| Churches.| Members. 
UAT i clveie cag a's 0 0.609% 5 139 122 15,908 
BAUBLES i o'pn ss caadels ves 6 33 82 4,291 
Baltimore............20. 4 116 117 12,435 
MTU NSE SC cia Ooo sinc, dara ¢ q 40 13 766 
Cimciiimatl . . 0.2.56 ccc cece 4 162 355 | 19,146 

eveland........ cece 4 137 165 7,564 
Colorado wis ieee ss eaad 3 19 17 357 
Columbus.......-00se00. 5 129 169 | 14,624 
BTO cceiNic or tces ta cesets 6 146 209 25,102 
Gonevig iiss Tt 5 116 101 12,514 
Harrisburg, «io d:< aiecicais 4 133 159 7,238 
Illinois, Central......... 4 151 171 14,672 
Illinois, North.......... 4 160 137 12,315 
Illinois, South .......... 3 109 150 8,361 
THdias. 5. <3 os a ac ging 2 4 80 13 
Indiana, North.......... 4 88 148 10,187 
Indiana, South.......... 4 118 154 3,963 
Iowa, North ............ 4 93 120 5,509 
Iowa, South........<.... 4 123 186 9,487 

BUSA eae tks 74 86 104 8,632 
Kentucky..c.is.eecesoes 3 50 119 5,721 
Long Island............. 3 94 64, | 13,048 
Michigan...0..0.......05 6 150 155 12,653 
Minnesota ,............. 4 87 118 4,164 
MASBOUTI. uhisin nd sais cess 6. 122 192 8,198 
New dersey............. 9 310 237 87.912 
New i Vovk) 5 22 67722... 5 332 165 30,531 
PACER tea aayt baetes 5 84 vs) 4,539 
Philadelphia............. 8 300 261 40,210 
Pitteburg .. o.ccs spade oe 5 1388 |- 164 21,852 
TenNeSSEC.......0.06 0005 6 43 61 3,825 
OHOUG. 6 aivic ty Fardeedaceas 4 "4 106 7,498 
Lo A a PES 5 171 169 18,820 
Western New York..... 5 163 132 18,172 
Wisconsin..............| 5 100 106 6,331 

POROD Lal ve eo 167 | 4,346 | 4,616 | 455.378 


The number of synods is 35, against 51 in 
1870. The appearance of a reduction in the 
number is the result of the rearrangement of 
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the synods which was made by the previous 
General Assembly. Thenumberof licentiates 
is 821; of candidates, 711; of additions on ex- 
amination, 27,770; of additions on certificate, 
22,178; of adult baptisms, 8,585 ;, of infant bap- 
tisms, 17,420; of persons in Sunday-schools, 
479,817; contributions for home missions, $349, - 
558; foreign missions, $316,682 ; for education, 
$292,403; for publication fund, $42,194; for 
church erection, $336,597; relief fund, $58,- 
701; for freedmen’s fund, $48,258; for General 
Assembly, $29,084.95; for congregational pur- 
poses, $6,607,132; miscellaneous, $1,017,102. 

The eighty-third General Assembly met at 
Chicago on Thursday, May 18th. The Rev. 
Dr. Z. L. Humphrey, of Philadelphia, was 
chosen moderator. Among the new presby- 
teries represented was that of Corisco, in 
South Africa. A committee that had been 
appointed to confer with a similar committee 
of the United Presbyterian Church, in refer- 
ence to a union of the two bodies, reported as 
follows: 


The joint committee met in Pittsburg, March 7, 
1871, and continued in session until the 9th. In one 
of the early conferences the United Presbyterian 
branch of the committee submitted the following as 
the basis of union: 

The Westminster Standards as a general basis, 
with these additional propositions: 

1. The Psalms of the Bible in the best possible 
version are to be the authorized psalmody of the 
Church. 

2. In all ordinary cases the sacraments are to be 
restricted in their administration to those over whom 
the Church has authority. 

8. All associations, whether formed for political or 
benevolent purposes, which impose upon their mem- 
bers an oath of secrecy, or obligation to obey a code 
of unknown laws, are inconsistent with the spirit 
and genius of Christianity, and church-members 
ought not to have fellowship with such associations. 

After some consideration given to the subject-mat- 
ter of this basis, it was referred to the Presbyterian 
branch of the committee, who subsequently reported, 
recommending the following as the general compro- 
mise of union: 

The Westminster Standards as the general basis, 
with these additional propositions: 

1, That we regard the psalms, hymns, and spirit- 
ual songs of the Bible as peculiarly entitled to our 
consideration and use in public and private worship, 
because of their divine inspiration, and we reaffirm 
our testimony in their favor as authorized by the 
Word of God. 

2. That, in all ordinary cases, the sacraments are 
to be restricted in their adminstration to those over 
whom the Church has authority. 

8. That the genius and spirit of Christianity fur- 
nish the best incentive, and the highest motive, and 
the truest basis for all work of benevolence and re- 
form, and that the Church, in her organized capacity 
is the most efficient agency for the prosecution of 
this work, and should be preferred by all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It was finally unanimously decided, in general 
committee, in view of the impossibility of fully rec- 
onciling the divergent views, that the two cases be 
submitted to the respective Assemblies. In thus 
submitting our report, your committee would. say 
that, while unable to come to a perfect agreement on 
the proposition before us, we were greatly gratified 
and encouraged by the nearness to an agreement 
at which we arrived, and we do most earnestly rec- 
ommend the union of our Churches to the continued 
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consideration of our Assemblies. With this view, we 
recommend the appointment of committees for fur- 
ther conference and negotiation on the subject, with 
such instructions accompanying the appointment as 
by the Assembly may be deemed desirable. 


The committee of twenty-one, to whom had 
been allotted the duty of revising the benev- 
olent work of the denomination and of con- 
solidating the boards of the ‘‘ Old School” and 
‘‘New School,” reported their plan on May 
20th. This report failed in many points to 
give satisfaction, and the following plan was 
adopted as a substitute: 


Resolved, That, in order to the systematizing and 
developing of the liberality of our people, and foster- 
ing the aggressive interests of our Church in accom- 
plisning the work assigned us in the providence of 

od, there shall be a Committee of Benevolence and 
Finance, how?! shall consist of fifteen members 
composed largély of business-men of acknowledged 
skill in the management of financial affairs, and one 
member additional from each of the boards, It 
shall be located in the city of New York, and it shall 
be its duty to use all proper means to promote 
throughout the Church the regular and systematic: 
consecration of property to the Lord, and to super- 
intend the collection of funds for the whole benevo- 
lent work of the Church, The contributions to be 
sent directly to the treasurers of the several boards 
and committees of the Church. 

2. It shall receive regular monthly statements of 
their receipts from all the boards of the Church,. 
that the financial condition of these boards, as well 
as the actual benevolence of cach congregation, may 
be at all times before the committee. This commit- 
tee shall also receive and report to the General As- 
sembly, to be disbursed by the Assembly, any mon- 
eys from churches and individuals that may be given 
without any specific designation. 

3. The expenses of said committee shall be borne 
pro rata by the several boards. 

4, The Assembly enjoin upon all the churches the 
practice of periodical giving to all causes recom- 
mended by the General Assembly, according to the 
principles commended in the Word of God. 

5. In order to carry out this plan, the General 
Assembly enjoins upon ever presbytery to appoint 
a standing committee on the benevolent work of the 
Church, of which the stated clerk shall be secretary. 
It shall be the duty of this committee to use all means 
in its power to have brought before all the congre- 
gations in the presbytery the plans that may be rec- 
ommended for securing contributions, and to give 
each pastor and session information of the wants of 
the various objects and what is expected of each con- 
gregation. Every PrAeby ery is required to question 
each pastor, stated supply, and elder present, at 
every stated meeting in the spring and fall, whether 
the directions and recommendations on this subject 
have been complied with, recording the answers on 
the minutes. 

6. At least as often as once every six months these 
standing committees shall report to the Committee 
of Benevolence and Finance, so far as they can, in 
relation to the different objects for which contribu- 
tions have been made by the churches within the 
limits of their respective presbyteries, with the 
amount contributed for each, together with such 
other information as to the general benevolent work 
of their churches and presbyteries as shall seem 
necessary, or shall be called for by the committee, 


The report of the committee appointed to 
organize and distribute a memorial fund of 
$5,000,000 was presented May 28d. The 
committee were organized June 17, 1870. At 
that time only $19,000 had been contributed 
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to the central treasury, to be applied to the 
account of this fund. The total amount re- 

orted by the committee, as received, was 

7,607,499.91. Arrangements were made for 
the preparation of anew book of church psalm- 
ody in which the psalms should be printed in 
a separate part of the volume from the ordinary 
hymns, in order, as the resolution of the As- 
sembly reads, to preserve a distinction “ be- 
tween the hymnology taken from the Script- 
ures and that which is the product of the 
pious but uninspired muse.” 

- The missions of the reunited Church are now 
laboring among eight tribes of Indians, among 
the Chinese in California, in the United States 
of Colombia, in Brazil, Japan, China, Siam, 
among the Laos in India, Persia, Syria, West- 
ern Africa, and among the Jews in New York. 
These missions employed 111 ordained evan- 
gelists, five missionary physicians, two super- 
intendents of schools, 118 women, of whom 
27 were missionaries, making a total of 236 
foreign laborers. There are also a large num- 
ber of native ministers, with more than 360 
native helpers. The number of churches could 
not be reported ; there had been added, how- 
ever, more than 400 converts, making the mem- 
berships at the time about 8,500. More than 
10,000 youth of both sexes are receiving a 
Christian education in the schools. Theological 
classes have been formed in several missions, 
and an enlarged native ministry is growing 
up. The Board of Missions reported a debt of 
$43,300. 

The Board of Home Missions reported the 
employment of nearly 1,000 missionaries, 56,- 
668 members in the mission churches, and 
90,276 in the Sunday-schools, The Committee 
of Missions for Freedmen was organized in 
June, 1870. It reported 117 missionaries, li- 
centiates, catechists, and teachers, of whom 
66 are colored, 7,688 communicants in the 
churches, and 6,220 scholars in the Sunday- 
schools, 45 schools with 58 teachers, and 4,530 
scholars. Six hundred and seventy students 
were receiving aid from the Board of Educa- 
tion. Two hundred and twenty churches, in 
three principal States, received aid from the 
Board of Church Erection ; eighteen bound vol- 
umes were issued by the Board of Publication. 

IJ. Prespyrertan OCnurcn in tHe Unirep 
States (Sours).—The following are the statis- 
tics of this Church: : 


SYNODS. Ministers. |Chueches. | ¢°o=ae 
PURBRAIG. Te Soe cess Sass s bene 42 107 5,897 
ABKRUGAS si hii ceca eee esr east 35 79 8,088 
Georgia) iC... UTR 152 7.388 
Kenticky i... oh oat 83 136. 6,784 
Momphis ........ ses ce eecees "3 109 5.576 
Misetasipple.., td at "7 161 7,046 

Nashvillocisys sca) hee dsiides 56 Ot 6,663 - 
North Carolina.......s.e0000- 95 192 14,264 
South Caroling)... tc. Ss le 83 148 10,289 
TOxas.)s VT as ebitees 48 88 2,634 
NVibbelnda ..ddi devs wacenthalgnert 185 252 17,919 
Totaly Ge AQ IIE 860 | 1,518 87,529 
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The number of presbyteries is 55; of licen- 
tiates, 52; of candidates, 184; of adinissions 
on examination, 5,302; on certificate, 3,173; 
of adult baptisms, 1,628; of infant baptisms, 
3,971; churches not reporting members, 98 ; 
contributions to sustentation and presbyterial 
missions, $51,101; foreign missions, $22,386 ; 
education, $39,404; publication, $9,626; fund 
for disabled ministers, $6,200; congregational 
purposes, $474,143; salaries, $357,778; mis- 
cellaneous, $73,852 ; total,$1,039,299 ; churches 
not reporting the number of their members, 98. 

The General Assembly met at Huntsville, 
Ala., May 18th. The Rev. W.S. Plumer, D. D., 
was elected moderator. The delegate (Rev. 
D. H. Cummins) appointed by the previous 
General Assembly to visit the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South reported the result 
of his visit to that body. He thought the 
desire for organic union with this Church ap- 
peared to be on the increase among its mem- 
bers. Ata subsequent stage in the session of 
the General Assembly, the Rev. Mr. Sloan, 
fraternal delegate from the Associate Reformed 
Church, expressed the opinion that the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of that Church are of suffi- 
cient importance to justify continuance as a 
separate organization, ‘especially when one 
of them amounts to nothing more nor less than 
one of the crown rights of our Redeemer.” 

The Rey. B. M. Faris, D. D., appeared as a 
fraternal delegate from the Old-School Synod 
of Missouri. This body was impelled, in 1866, 
by circumstances which occurred during the 
late civil war, to assume an independent po- 
sition. Dr. Faris reported that this Synod had 
90 ministers at work, of whom eight were li- 
centiates; 120 churches, with 8,000 commu- 
nicants; Westminster College, with about 80 
students, and an endowment of $100,000; and 
a theological class of six students under the 
eare of Dr. N. L. Rice. The Synod had almost 
unanimously voted at its last meeting to remain 
separate. 

An educational meeting, at which the whole 
Southern Presbyterian Church was represent- 
ed, met at Huntsville, just before the meeting 
of the General Assembly. It resolved that it 
would not be expedient to attempt the estab- 
lishment of a university at present, but that 
strong efforts should be made to sustain those 

Presbyterian colleges already in operation, 
_ and thus prepare the way and lay the surest 
foundations for a higher university. The Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted the report of the con- 
vention, and recommended that provision be 
made for inviting gifts to a prospective uni- 
versity. , 

The Board of Foreign Missions reported 
receipts amounting to $27,295.72—a small ad- 
vance over those of the previous year—and a 
debt of more than $5,000. The missions are 
in China, Brazil, the United States of Colom- 
bia, Italy, and among the Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, Creeks, and Cherokees, of the United 
States. The missionary force consists of twelve 
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ordained missionaries, three being natives of 
the countries in which they live, seven female 
assistants, and eight native helpers—twenty- 
eight in all. <A proposition was entertained 
to organize a presbytery in Brazil. 

The Board of Publication reported a total 
of receipts of $42,438.54, and an increase dur- 
ing the year of $3,624.33 in its business. It 
had published 301,520 volumes, and 213,000 
tracts. The Columbia Theological Seminary 
reported 85 students, and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 46 students. 

II. Unirep Prespyrer1an Onurcnu.—The 
following are the statistics of this Church: 


Congrega-} Church- 

SYNODS. Ministers. tions. members, 

Synod of New York......... : 91 94 14,154 
irst Synod of the West..... 85 181 14,668 
Synod of Pittsburg........... 83 116 3,833 
Bynod Of OblO0s $3: -hai6;0 siesine 2 %6 94 8,043 
Second Synod of the West... 81 88 6,614 
Synod of Illinois............. 51 76 4,715 
PHOG OF TOWAAL inc cese see tos 80 35 1,543 
Synod of Kansas............. 19 15 877 
Presbyteries not in synods... 48 82 857 
Totalsti tewenacaddcioss 566 731 41,804 


The number of presbyteries is 8; one pres- 
bytery was dissolved during the year. The 


‘number of licentiates is 58; members received 


on profession, 3,895; on certificate, 4,093; 
number of Sunday-school scholars, 46,765 ; 
contributions to home missions, $24,239; to 
foreign missions, $35,892. 

The thirteenth General Assembly met at 
Xenia, Ohio, May 24th. The Rev. R. A. Me- 
Ayeal was chosen moderator. The members 
of the Joint Committee on Union with the 
Presbyterian Church, appointed by the previous 
General Assembly, reported the result of their 
conferences (se¢é PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
Unirep States, Nortn). Their action was ap- 
proved, and gratification was expressed at the 
advance toward union which had been made— 
although “ the result of the negotiations is such 
as to show that the Churches are not prepared 
for organic union.” ‘Since the basis presented 
by the Presbyterian committee,” a resolution 
of the Assembly declared, “‘is of such a charac- 
ter as to encourage the belief that organic 
union is ultimately possible,” a committee, 
consisting of the Rev. D. R. Kerr, D. D., Rev. 
W. J. Reid, Rev. J. G. Brown, D. D., and 
Messrs. W. M. Gormley and George Reid, ‘was 
appointed to continue the negotiations, 

The question whether “papal baptism” 
should be regarded as valid’ came before the 
Assembly; by reason of more than four-fifths 
of the presbyteries having voted in the nega- 
tive upon it. Objections were offered to pro- 
nouncing a decisive and binding opinion on 
the question. The Assembly decided to leave 
the subject to the discretion of the several 
sessions. The question, ‘Does a divorce, 
secured on the ground of wilful desertion, 
leave the deserted party at liberty to marry 
again?” was decided in the affirmative. The 
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practice of chanting was commended. It was 
stated that one-fourth of the additions to the 
Church were from the Sunday-schools. The 
Board of Home Missions reported receipts of 
$26,379.03, and disbursements of $27,374.32, 
and asked for $35,000 for the coming year. 
One hundred and fifty-four stations had been 
aided. Ninety-four missionaries received ap- 
pointments. ‘The Board of Foreign Missions 
reported $48,344.65 received, and $43,787.34 
expended. The number of missions is four— 
in Syria, India, Egypt, and China. With 
them are connected 22 stations, 37 missionaries 
in active service, 71 native helpers, 19 churches, 
with 351 communicants, and 21 schools, with 
2,113 scholars. Missions to the freedmen are 
in successful operation at Vicksburg, Nash- 
ville, and Leavenworth, Kansas. The receipts 
of the Board of Education were $6,967.95. 

IV. Rerormep Prespyter1an CxavuRon. — 
GeneraL Synop.—The statistics of this body 
give—eight presbyteries, 91 churches, 89 
ministers, 402 elders, 217 deacons, 3,144 
farnilies, 8,868 members; for pastors’ salaries, 
$64,129.68; foreign missions, $7,826.14; home 
missions, $3,303.83. The General Synod met 
at Philadelphia, May 17th. The Rev. A. 
Thompson was chosen moderator. The synod 
was attended by more than fifty delegates. 
Several congregations appeared to be in a 
troubled condition. The Pittsburg Presbytery 
had granted dismissals to two of its congrega- 
tions, to allow them to join the United Pres- 
byterian Church. ‘For this it was censured. 
Civil suits were pending in Philadelphia in 
regard to the properties of three congregations. 
Provision was made for assisting weak con- 
gregations in maintaining their right to church 
property which might be involved in litigation 
through the secession of members. The Theo- 
logical Seminary was reported in a flourishing 
condition. Its receipts for the previous year 
were $2,236.66, and its endowment fund stood 
at $30,083.20. Eight students were in attend- 
ance. Special action was taken for celebrating 
in 1872 the tercentenary of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the organization of the first 
presbytery in England, and the completion of 
the life and work of John Knox in Scotland. 

A resolution was adopted, declaring as fol- 
lows: 

The condition of France at this time, in general 
as desolated by the storm of war, and of the city of 
Paris in particular, as drenched by the blood of her 
own citizens, is a righteous retribution for the mar- 
tyrdoms of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and the tangible 
fulfilment of the Divine promise to the Church 
“that no weapon that is formed against thee shall 
prosper,” 

A mission under the auspices of this Church 
was established several years ago at Latakiech, 
Syria. Its success is indicated by the fact that 
twenty-four native converts partook of the 
communion on the first day of January, 1871. 
The work embraces Aleppo and some other 
points as out-stations. 

The Presbytery of Seharunpoor, Northern 
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India, representing the missions of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in that country, 
voted, before the session of the Synod of 1869, 
to suspend all relations with the mother body 
until it should restore George H. Stuart to his 
membership and office as ruling elder. He 
had been suspended for joining in religious 
exercises in which other hymns than those 
taken from the Bible were sung. This docn- 
ment was duly forwarded to the synod, but 
no attention was paid to it. The missionaries 
then drew up another paper, in which they 
desired that their names be definitely removed 
from all connection with the branch of the 
Church represented by this General Synod. 

V. Rerormep Prespyrertan Cnvron (0. 8.) 
—The synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
church (Old Side) met at Pittsburg, Pa., June 
24th. One of the distinctive peculiarities of 
this body is the maintenance of a public 
dissent from the Constitution of the United 
States on account of its supposed non-religious 
character. The synod was composed of more 
than one hundred and fifty members. <A 
feature of the meeting was the observance of 
the ordinance of religious covenanting. <A 
form of covenant had been carefully prepared, 
and approved in the previous year by all the 
presbyteries. It was determined, if possible, 
to secure, during the year, enough funds ($20,- 
000) to erect a suitable theological seminary 
building, as a memorial of this transaction. 
Five hundred members had been added to the 
communion during the year. The new Pres- 
bytery of Kansas was organized. 

VI. Cumprertanp PrespytTertan Cuurca.— 
The statistics of this Church are very imper- 
fect. Only 41 out of 102 presbyteries made 
reports, and these are partial. Their member 
ship is 40,218. As far as can be ascertained, 
the number of ministers is 1,116; licentiates, 
198; candidates, 214; congregations, 1,863; 
total in communion, 96,335; number of Sun- 
day-schools, 518; average number of scholars, 
26,466. These results are obtained upon esti- 
mates made for the presbyteries which have 
failed to report. Other estimates make the 
whole number of members 120,694 and 135,000. 

The General Assembly met at Nashville, 
Tenn., May 18th. The Rey. J. B. Logan, of 
Alton, Ill., was chosen moderator. Heretofore 
this body has not been actively engaged in the 
foreign missionary work. The subject was 
brought prominently before the General As- 
sembly early in the session by an overture 
from the Pennsylvania Synod, inviting atten- 
tion to it, and a statement that one licentiate 
in that synod was preparing himself for 
foreign work, and had offered himself to the 
Board of Missions. The subject was referred 
to the appropriate committee, who reported 
subsequently, recommending that the people 
of the Church be encouraged to give especial 
attention to the cause of foreign missions, and 
that the board be directed to operate in the 
foreign field as soon as they should have suffi- 
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cient special funds to justify them in so doing, 
through the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Objection was made to 
the plan of codperating with the American 
Board on the ground that that board had be- 
come denominational, and connection with it 
might lead to inconvenient complications. A 
resolution prevailed to instruct the Board of 
Missions ‘‘to ascertain, if possible, the best 
method of entering upon the work of foreign 
missions, proceed to raise funds for the pur- 
pose, and report to the next General As- 
sembly.”? Two presbyteries of colored Pres- 
byterians were organized into a separate syn- 
od, which will be known as the First Synod of 
the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
The Board of Missions have heretofore con- 
fined their operations to the home-mission 
work. The total of their receipts was reported 
as $16,400.10}. They have stations at several 
points in the States, among the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians, and in Colorado Territory. 

VII. Assooratze Rerormep Synop oF THE 
Sourn.—This synod met at Long Cane Church, 
Abbeville County, 8. C., September 14th. The 
following report was adopted as the expres- 
sion of the synod on the question of union 
with the Southern Presbyterian Church: 


1. We cordially reciprocate the fraternal regards 
and the Christian courtesy manifested by the Gen- 
eral Assembly toward us, and heartily join with 
them in their prayers for the day when all hurtful 
divisions in the body of the Church shall be healed, 

2. This subject of union is no new thing with us. 
It has in former years been frequently agitated and 
extensively discussed, with few good results. It has 
been our experience and observation that past efforts 
at union between these two bodies have resulted in 
marring the peace and harmony, and retarding the 
growth and prosperity of our Church, and we have 
no good reason to hope that the present overture 
will result more favorably to the smaller body in 
these negotiations, especially if it be entertained and 
discussed at any length. Therefore, be it 

lwed, That we decline any further negotiations 
upon this subject. 


The Committee on Psalmody were instructed 
to examine the new Book of Psalms issued by 
the United Presbyterian Church, and to rec- 
ommend it, if they judge it suitable for their 


use. 

VII. Synop or Missovrr.—The Synod of 
Missouri, called the ‘Declaration and. Testi- 
mony Synod,” which still maintains an inde- 
pendent position, at its last session, held at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., October 10th, sent down 
to the presbyteries the following overture: 
“Shall an organic union be formed between 
this body and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, whose General Assembly held 
its sessions in Huntsville, Ala., in May, 1871?” 

The presbyteries were directed to take ac- 
tion upon the overture at their next regular 
meetings, and to report at the next regular 
meeting of the Synod. This action leaves the 
question of union in the control of the Synod, 

IX, Oanapa PresspyTer1An Cnurcu.—The 
number of presbyteries is 18; stations sup- 
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plied, 646; ministers, 296; families, 28,540; 
communicants, 47,886; additions by certifi- 
cate, 2,335; by examination, 2,586; Sunday- 
school teachers, 3,614; sittings in churches, 
119,289; missionary associations, 128. Con- 
tributions: for congregational purposes, $398, - 
891.394; for the schemes of the Church, $45,- 
572.184. Of the latter class of contributions, 
$12,470.96 were for the college fund, $5,124 
were for foreign missions, $8,944.26 were for 
Roman Catholic missions in Canada, and $12,- 
025.61 were for home missions. 

The second General Assembly met at Que- 
bec onthe 7th of June. The union question 
elicited a long and earnest discussion, and the 
matter was remanded to the committee, with 
instructions to confer with the other commit- 
tees, and report at a future special session of 
the General Assembly. 

X. Cuurce or Scortanp.—The Committee 
on Statistics of the Established Church of 
Scotland reported at the last General <As- 
sembly 486,147 communicants, and more than 
a million adherents to the Church; 147,402 
Sunday-school children under thirteen; 158 
teachers, with 20,000 scholars, in the adult 
classes. The Endowment Committee reported 
that 180 churches have been built since the 
disruption. 

XI. Frez Cuurcn or Scorranp.— The in- 
come of the Mission Board of the Free Church 
of Scotland for 1870 was £18,122 16s. 10d.; 
the expenditures were, £17,255 8s. 6d. The 
society has missions in India and South Africa. 
The number of stations is 77; of ordained 
European missionaries, 77; ordained native 
missionaries, 9; total number of Christian 
agents (male and female European teachers, 
native teachers, evangelists, catechists, ete.), 
223; communicants in native churches, 1,906; 
admitted on profession since the commence- 
ment of the missions, 3,494; institutions and 
schools, 148; scholars, 9,752. 

XII. Unrrep PrespytTEertan Cuvrcn in Scor- 
LAND.—Number of members in full commun- 
ion, 170,652; increase from previous year, 
1,229; attendants on public worship, 205,009. 
Missionaries, Bible- women, and catechists, 
paid by the congregations, 195; congregational 
contributions, £215,866; missionary contribu- 
tions, £284,611; other donations, £18,531. 
This Church has seven foreign mission-fields 
—in Jamaica, Trinidad, Old Calabar, Kaffraria, 
India, China, and Spain. 

XU. Rerormep PrespytTerians (ScorTianp). 
—The membership of this Church is reported 
at 6,736, being an increase of 127 from 1870. 
The amount raised for all purposes was $47,226. 
The mission in the New Hebrides was re- 
ported in a prosperous state. 

XIV. Irish Prespytertan Cuurou. —The 
General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church represents 680 ordained ministers and 
licentiates, 554 home congregations, and up- 
ward of half a million of adherents, or nearly 
half the Protestants of Ireland. The synod 
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The first Wednesday in October (October in the United States of America, for holding —| 
4, 1871) being the day designated by the con- its Triennial General Convention, pursuant to 
stitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the appointment of the last General Conven- 
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tion, which sat in the city of New York, Oc- 
tober, 1868, the bishops, and clerical and lay 


deputies-elect: from the several dioceses into | 


which the Church is divided, assembled at 
Emmanuel Church in the city of Baltimore. 
On the conclusion of the religious services, 
which consisted of morning prayer, the litany, 
and. the full communion office, embracing 
a sermon from the Rt. Rev. John Johns, 


D.D., LL. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Vir- . 


ginia, from the text—‘‘ For whether we be 
beside ourselves, it is to God; or whether we 
be sober, it is for your cause. . For the love of 
Christ constraineth us,” 2 Corinthians v. 13, 
14—and the administration of the Holy Eu- 
charist, the convention convened informally, 
when the Senior and Presiding Bishop of the 
Church, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin Bosworth 
Smith, D. D., of the Diocese of Kentucky, 
made the following presentation: ‘ Right 
reverend brethren and members of the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies: It has been a 
great gratification to us, in time past, occa- 
sionally to have ‘a colonial. bishop of our 
mother Church in our midst at our General 
Convention, as we have on the. present occa- 
sion; but this is the first instance that an ac- 
tive bishop and some of the beneficed clergy 
of the mother Church have had it in their 
power to break away from their multifarious 
engagements, and. find themselves among .us 
on this solemn and interesting occasion. I am 
happy, therefore, to introduce to you his lord- 
ship, the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Lichfield, 
the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Nassau, and 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Chester.” ‘The 
reverend gentlemen were welcomed, ac- 
cording to custom, by the members silently 
rising. After the presentation, the : bishops 
retired from the chancel and organized them- 
selves in their separate house at Grace Church, 
the senior bishop presiding, and the Rev. 
Henry ©. Potter, D. D., being elected secre- 
tary. The whole number of bishops entitled 
to seats is fifty-two, of which nearly all were 
present. One was consecrated and took his 
seat during the session, the Rev. Dr. Howe, 
assistant-Bishop elect of the Diocese of South 
Carolina. As the House of Bishops sits with 
closed doors, it-is impossible to give any ac- 
count of its proceedings, except such as were 
communicated to the Lower House, or were 
allowed to transpire. Each House can origi- 
nate business, and each has a negative upon 
the proceedings of the other, so that all acts, 
not pertaining to each House exclusively, must 
be concurred in by both in order to be made 
legal and operative. The usages-of the Houses 
differ in some respects. Two customs of the 
Upper House may be noticed: First, it is not 
permissible to indulge in any memorial relating 
to a bishop who may have died during the 
three years’ recess; second, it is not permis- 
sible for a bishop on his advent to the House 
to debate a question in the course of the first 
session. He can serve upon committees as a 
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‘junior, but, except in peculiar cases, custom 
‘forbids his speaking in the House. 


The House of Bishops, as soon as it had or- 
ganized, sent the usual message to the Lower 
House, stating the same, and announcing that 
it was ready to proceed to business. Subse- 
quently, as a matter belonging to themselves, 
the bishops published the following declara- 
tion : 

“We, the subscribers, bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, in the United States, 
being asked, in order to the quieting of the 
consciences of sundry members of said Church, 
to declare our conviction as to the meaning of 
the word ‘regenerate’? in the office for the 
Ministration of the Baptism of Infants, do 
declare that, in our opinion, the word ‘ regen- 
erate” is not there so used as to determine 
that a moral change in the subject of baptism 
is wrought in that sacrament.” In explana- 
tion, it is needful to say that the word ‘“re- 
generate’? has two meanings—the one theo- 
logical and technical, the other popular, in 
which it is used as the equivalent of the word 
“conversion.” The bishops set forth their 
“declaration” to show that in the office of 
Infant Baptism, contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the word is not employed in the 
latter or popular sense, leaving the implication 
that it is there employed in the former sense. 
All the bishops present, save one, and he 
deemed the proceeding unnecessary, signed 
the declaration. It was regarded as a measure 
tending to reconcile discordant views, and 
promote harmony among brethren, 

Further, the House of Bishops, ‘“ instead of 
the new missionary jurisdiction” established 
by it at the last session, October 27,. 1868, 
established, from and after January 1, 1872, a 
jurisdiction with the following boundaries: 
On the east by the Missouri River, on the south 
by the State of Nebraska, on the west by the 
104th meridian, by the Territories of Wyoming 
and Nebraska, on the north by the 46th degree 
of north latitude, and the several Indian reser- 
vations north and west of the said river; the 
style of the bishop of the Indian jurisdiction 
thus erected to be the Missionary Bishop of 
Niobrara. But the House of Bishops declined 
to nominate any one for the office above created, 
and placed Niobrara under the Episcopal su- 
pervision of the Bishop of the Diocese of Ne- 
braska. The House of Bishops also accepted 
the resignation, on the part of Bishop Payne, 
of his jurisdiction in Africa. . The mission 
remains vacant. At the close of the conven- 
tion, the bishops, by the mouth of the presiding 
bishop, delivered (both Houses being assem- 
bled), a Pastoral Letter which had been. pre- 
pared for the occasion, by a committee of 
bishops—the letter being addressed to the 
brethren. This letter, after recognizing the 
divine wisdom and goodness of God in Christ 
toward His Church for the past three years, 
acknowledging the benefits received, touches 
in a brief yet special manner upon the great 
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subject of missions; speaks of the death of 
Bishops Kemper and Chase; refers generally 
to the convention and its work; recalls the 
declaration upon the service for the Baptism 
of Infants, saying that it was made to remove 
false impressions concerning the teachings of 
the Church as respects spiritual religion and 
personal piety, adding some words upon the 
true signification of the Sacrament, the respon- 
sibility under the covenant thereof, and the 
requisite holy life; refers to the popular out- 
cries against ritual forms, pronouncing ritual- 
ism merely an esthetic question as long as 
pure doctrine is held, and urging the avoidance 
of error, and the manifestation of due rever- 
ence inthe Eucharist; reprobates all tendency 
to auricular confession, worship of the saints, 
departures from the liturgy, and irreverence 
and lawlessness; and concludes with godly 
counsel and advice, the blessing of grace, 
mercy, and peace. The measures of the House 
of Bishops, requiring to their perfecting the 
assent of the House of Olerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, will be found below in the list of com- 
pleted acts of the convention. 

After the adjournment of the convention, 
the next day, the bishops held an informal 
meeting, determined to carry out the views of 
the Lower House as expressed in the resolu- 
tion upon “ritual uniformity” adopted by 
the convention. They further took counsel 
among themselves in regard to other matters 
‘touching their future action as bishops, Their 
proceedings were not reported; what was 
done can only be informally gathered either 
from the utterance in the pulpit of some one 
of the bishops, or as it accidentally transpired. 
The meeting was informal; its proceedings do 
not demand that they should be recorded. 

Upon the withdrawal of the bishops, as 
above stated, the clerical and lay deputies pro- 
ceeded to organize their separate House as 
required by the constitution of the Church. 
The Rev. James Craik, D. D., of the Diocese 
of Kentucky, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent, and the Rev. William Stevens Perry, D. 
D., of the Diocese of Western New York, was 
chosen secretary. A message was then sent 
to the House of Bishops, advising that body 
of the fact that the Lower House had so or- 

anized and was ready to proceed to business. 
Thirty-nine dioceses, the whole number of 
dioceses in the Church, were represented. 
Early in the session the Missionary District of 
Arkansas, in charge of Bishop Pierce, was ad- 
mitted to union with the convention as a dio- 
cese, thus swelling the number of dioceses to 
forty. As each diocese is allowed four cleri- 
cal and four lay deputies, the members en- 
titled to seats reached three hundred and 
twenty. A very large majority of gentlemen 
of both orders were present. 

The following standing committees were 
appointed by the president, viz.: On the State 
of the Church; on the General Theological 
Seminary; on the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
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sionary Society; on the Admission of New 
Dioceses; on the Consecration of Bishops; on 
Canons; on Unfinished Business; on Elections; 
on the Prayer Book; on Christian Education; 
on Expenses. The president at the time de- 
termined introduced to the House the foreign 
clergy, visitors to the convention, to wit: The 
Rt. Rev. George Augustus Selwyn, D.D., D. 
C. L., Lord Bishop of Lichfield, England; the 
Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Nassau, D. D.; the 
Very Rey. the Dean of Chester, Dr. Howson; 
the Rev. W. Edwards, M. A., Vicar of Trent- 
ham; the Rey. W. Bangham, M. A., Vicar of 
Christ Ohurch, Lichfield; the Rev. Messrs. 
Iles, of Wolverhampton, Ilwyn, of Lichfield, 
and Willetts, of West Berwick. The reverend 
gentlemen respectively addressed the House in 
the order of their presentation. Addresses to 
the leading foreign visitors were subsequently 
voted by the House. Memorial resolutions re- 
garding the bishops and deputies who had died 
since the meeting of the last convention were 
unanimously passed, and tributes to the repu- 
tation of the deceased brethren were paid by 
many of the members. The testimonials of 
the Rev. W. B. Howe, Assistant-Bishop elect of 
the Diocese of South Oarolina, were approved, 
signed, and assent given to his consecration. 
Resolutions were adopted, requesting English 
clergy to give letters of commendation to Brit- 
ish emigrants; ordering the constitutions of 
the General Theological Seminary and of the 
Board of Missions to be published with the 
journal; directing the early journals to be 
reprinted; denoting interest in the semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Board of Missions, 
and urging the Church to go forward in her 
mission-work, already so much prospered, but 
yet demanding larger gifts, services, and sacri- 
fices; also recommending ‘‘the establishment 
in every diocese, where practicable, of an in- 
stitution for the training of Christian women 
for the various works of mercy for which their 
services are needed, that when qualified they 
may be employed in missionary and other 
Church work, under the direction of the bish- 
op, and parochial or missionary clergy; such 
women to be under rules and regulations ap- 
proved and sanctioned by the bishop, with full 
liberty to each to leave the institution when- 
ever she shall think fit, but to those who per- 
severe in the service undertaken to haye the 
assurance of support in sickness or advanced 
age.” Special prayers were offered to God in ~ 
behalf of the sufferers by the fire in Chicago, 
and the secretary transmitted immediately. 
about $2,000 to be distributed without. refer- 
ence to race or faith. Some other resolutions 
of a formal nature, touching matters incident 
to the House in its separate capacity, which it 
is not necessary to note, were also passed. 

List of measures approved by both Houses. 
and rendered operative: 

1. Amendment to “ Article V. of the con- 
stitution, On the Admission of New Dioceses,’ 
reducing the number of parishes and of canoni- 
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cally resident presbyters, requisite to the for- 
mation of a new diocese, to s¢w ; and providing 
that no new diocese shall be erected out of an 
existent diocese so as to reduce the latter be- 
low twelve parishes and twelve presbyters; and 
exacting that no new diocese shall be estab- 
lished until satisfactory assurance of a suitable 
provision for the support of the episcopate in 
the same has been give to the General Con- 
vention. . 

2. Proposed amendment to Article IV. of 
the constitution, granting authority to any 
bishop of a diocese to perform episcopal acts 
in another diocese when requested by the ec- 
clesiastical authority thereof. This was sent 
down to the diocesan conventions, and must 
come up again at the next General Convention. 

3. Arkansas Missionary District admitted 
as a diocese to union with convention. 

4, New diocese erected within the limits of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania, and comprehend- 
ing the territory which lies outside of the 
counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, Chester, Del- 
aware, and Montgomery. (This diocese has 
since been called, by its first convention, the 
Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
M. A. D. N. How, D.D., has been elected 
bishop thereof.) 

5. Canon upon assistant bishops amended 
so that ‘“‘extent of diocese” shall be a reason 
for such appointments. General Convention 
or standing committees of dioceses must con- 
sent in order to make such elections valid. 

6. Consent given to the Dioceses of Texas 
and California, respectively, to elect assistant 
bishops. 

~'7. New Hymnal adopted, to become authori- 
tative on the Feast of the Epiphany, 1872; 
thenceforth no other hymns to be used in 
public worship except those ordinarily bound 
up with the Book of Common Prayer. 

8. Canon upon “Theological Education,” 
increasing the qualifications requisite for ad- 
mission to orders; authorizing bishops to ap- 
point examining chaplains; and defining all 
matters relative to the character and exam- 
inations of postulants—a stringent canon, 
which aims to eleyate the education of the 
clergy. 

9. Canon upon ‘Restoration to the Minis- 
try” amended so that the bishop who degrades 
or deposes, under certain rules, shall have 
power to restore the person degraded or de- 
posed by him. 

10. Canon aiming to restrict the alienation 
of church property, but with due regard to 
the civil law. 

11. Canon regulating parishes in foreign 
countries. 

12, Canon requiring ample record of the 
consecration of bishops to be kept separate by 
the registrar. . 

13. Canon declaring that all new canons 
shall take effect henceforth upon the 1st of 
January following sessions of Gencral Conven- 
tion, except whenever otherwise provided. 
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14. Trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary for ensuing three years elected. 

15. Trustees of fund for the support of aged 
and infirm clergymen elected. 

16. Board of Missions elected. 

17. Constitution of the Board of Missions 
amended so that the numerical proportion of 
elective members may be such as shall from 
time to time be determined. Board may adopt 
a constitution and alter same in subordination 
to approval by General Convention. Board 
must report triennially to General Convention. 
Domestic Committee of the Board authorized 
to appoint an Indian Commission. 

18. Special Commission upon Indian Affairs 
on the part of both Houses appointed. 

19. Joint committees upon the following 
subjects appointed, viz.: Christian Education ; 
reviving in the Church the Order of Deacon- 
esses; Preparation of a Translation of the Book 
of Common Prayer into German, Swedish, 
French, and Spanish, separate committtee for 
each; Standard English Bible; Standard 
Prayer Book; Religious Reform in Italy ; Re- 
lations with Russo-Greek Church; Relations 
with Swedish Church. Joint committees to 
sit during recess and report to the next Gen- 
eral Convention. 

20. Address to the Church of Ireland. 

21. Address to the Russo-Greek Church. 

22. Powers proposed to be exercised by the 
Federate Council of the dioceses within the 
State of New York approved, except sec. 3, 
Art. I., providing for an Appellate Court in 
said Council. 

23. Ritual Uniformity. On this subject it 
was 

Resolved, That this convention hereby ex- 
presses its decided condemnation of all cere- 
monies, observances, and practices, which are © 
fitted to express a doctrine foreign to that 
set forth in the authorized standards of this 
Church. 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this 
House, the paternal counsel and advice of the 
bishops of the Church are deemed suflicient at 
this time to secure the suppression of all that 
is irregular and unseemly, and to promote 
greater uniformity in conducting the public 
worship of the Church, and in the administra- 
tion of the Holy Sacraments. 

24. The city of New York declared to be 
the place where the General Convention shall 
hold its next triennial session. 

25. Canon upon “ Differences between Cler- 
gymen and their Congregations’’—a canon 
aiming to give relief to both parties, in case 
of dissension which the Bishop cannot har- 


-monize. 


Po maka discussed which failed to be adopt- 
ed: 

1. The proposed division of the Diocese of 
Illinois was negatived in the Upper House, and 
the pet relative to it were withdrawn from 
the Lower House. 

2. The introduction of suffragan bishops 
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into the Church—an office heretofore unknown 
_ in this country and foreign to the constitution 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church—was de- 
clared ‘by the House of Bishops to be ‘‘inex- 
pedient.” 

8. An amendment, enlarging the freedom of 
bishops so that missionary bishops might ex- 
ercise their office permanently over any part 
of a diocese which might be set off for that 
purpose, was negatived by the House of Bish- 
ops, it being contrary to principle to allow 
one bishop to exercise authority within the 
jurisdiction of another. 

4, The establishment of the order of Evan- 
gelists. 

5. The canon providing for the contracting 
the limits of large dioceses and the placing the 
exscinded territory under the charge of the 
Board of Missions. 

6. The creation of general or special appel- 
late courts. 

7, Any reduction in the number of deputies 
allowed to each diocese in the General Con- 
vention. 

8. Permission to missionary jurisdictions to 
be represented by delegates in the General 
Convention. : 

9. The suggested reduction of the number 
of the trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary. 

10. A change of the name of the Convention 
to Council or Synod. 

11. Any change in the Book of Common 
Prayer, or any relaxation in its use, except in 
cases of emergency. 

12. Canons or any legislation upon ‘ Pa- 
rochial Relations,” ‘‘ Officiating Clergymen,”’ 
‘Foreign Clergymen,” ‘ Disciplining of the 
Laity,” ‘‘ Authority of Presidents of Colleges 
as Pastors over Students,” ‘Marriage of Di- 
vorced Persons,” ‘ Authoritative Text of the 
Nicene Creed,” “New Rules of. Order ”— 
Jailed. 

13. Canon upon “ Ritual Uniformity ”—re- 
ported by joint committee—which passed the 
House of Bishops after a long debate, was 
rejected, together with the amendments and 
substitutes: relating to it. The question of 
‘‘Ritual Uniformity” began to’ agitate the 
Church at the session of 1868, when the mat- 
ter was referred to the bishops by the House 
of Deputies by the following resolutions, viz.: 
“That the House of Bishops be requested to 
set forth for consideration and adoption by the 
next General Convention such additional Ru- 
brics on the Book of Common Prayer as in 
their judgment may be deemed necessary; 
that, meanwhile, in all matters doubtful, refer- 
ence should be made to the ordinary, and no 
changes should be made against the godly 
counsel of the bishop.” The House of Bish- 
ops declined ‘to enter upon any alteration of 
the Rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer,” 
but appointed a committee to consider the 
whole matter and report at the next conven- 
tion. This committee reported to the House 
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of Bishops at the present convention. The 
bishops sent down the report to the House of 
Deputies, asking for a joint committee upon 
the whole subject. The committee was grant- 
ed, and one was appointed on the part of both 
Houses. It reported an elaborate canon, de- 
claring “the provisions for ritual in this 
Church to be the Book of Common Prayer, 
with the Offices and Ordinal appended there- 
to; the Canons of the Church of England, 
agreed upon in 1683, and in use in the Ameri- 
can Provinces and States before the year 1789, 
and not subsequently altered or repealed by 
this Church; and that the administration of 
the law of ritual appertains to the ordinary, 
whose determination, however, shall be sub- 
ject to revision by the House of Bishops.” 
(The above is an abridgment.) After a full 
debate, this canon, though passed by the House 
of Bishops, was rejected. An amendment to 
this canon, or a substitute, was introduced, 
which omitted the clause relating to the Eng- 
lish canons, and adding a part of the report 
of the committee of the House of Bishops to 
that House on the subject, embodying details 
of ritual, was also rejected. . A proposition to 
refer the matter again to a joint committee of 
fifteen was refused. The House of Bishops 
adopted another canon in reference to the 
mode and manner of administering the holy 
communion, restricting the celebrant beyond 
the provisions of. the rubrics, and sent it to 
the House of Deputies. The latter refused to 
enact it. Then the resolution upon ‘ritual 
uniformity, which has been set forth already, 
was adopted by both Houses. An attempt 


was afterward made to renew the motion for 


a joint committee upon ritualism, to sit during 
the recess, but it was ruled to be out of order, 
and the question, which had created so much 
agitation, was brought to a close. 

Among important matters which awakened 
interest during the session of the General Con- 
vention, was the presence of an influential 
body of clergymen from the Church of Eng- 


land, who evinced great desire to understand 


the workings of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, probably, as was said in a let- 


ter from the Bishop of Sarum to a member, 


because the Church of England, seeing the 
disestablishment of the Church of Jreland, 
looked for the success of a similar measure 
ere long in England. 

The prosperity attending Italian reform in- 
creased the enthusiasm to continue the work 
of the committee to extend religious liberty 
in that direction. Sympathies with the Irish, 
the Swedish, and the Russo-Greek Church, — 
were also warmly manifested. x 

From documents, it appears that the Epis 
copal Church in the United States is growing 


steadily in a majority of the dioceses, espe- | 


cially in those newly organized. The contri- 
butions for the last three years exceed $15,-. 


000,000, more than $4,000,000 in advance of — | 


the previous triennial period. Further, there 
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has been a multiplication of homes, hospitals, 
and other refuges for suffering humanity; and 
of parish schools and educational institutions 
of a higher order, in connection with the 
Church. But there is still destitution at the 
South, and help is needed. . Foreign missions 
have rather languished, while. domestic mis- 
sions continue to display great prosperity. 
The annual increase of contributions is marked, 
The evidences of union, harmony, and progress 
in the Church, were never more clear or de- 
cided in any period of her history. 

The Board of Missions held its triennial ses- 
sion in the evenings after the daily adjourn- 
ments of the. convention. Much routine work 
was done, and measures initiated to advance 
the cause of missions and bring out the full 
aggressive character of the Church in fulfilling 
her work. 

The ritualistic controversy in the United 
States resulted, before the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Convention, in the withdrawal. of a num- 
ber of ministers to organize a new, indepen- 
dent branch of the Church. On the morning 
of September 3d, the pastor of Emanuel Church, 
in New York City, announced that he had, 
through a letter to his bishop, resigned his 
position as a presbyter of the Church, prepar- 
atory to taking a course which the canons, by 
which he had till then been bound, would not 
authorize. Thereafter, a revised book of prayer, 
called the “Union Prayer-Book,” would be 
used in the services. This book had been pre- 
pared by a number of clergymen, and was de- 
signed for the use of any parish which might 
desire a liturgical service, and objected to some 
features of the Book of Common Prayer. Its 
prominent alteration is to be found in the pas- 
sages which have been objected to on account 
of their ‘‘ Romanizing”’ tendencies, and which 
are among those upon which the most stress is 
laid by the ritualists. The psalter is taken 
from the common version of the Bible; the 
passages from the Apocrypha in the lessons are 
omitted, and the books of Job and Revelation 
are inserted; the number of the “articles” of 
religion is reduced from thirty-nine to thirty- 
one, and their language is altered; the formula 
of absolution after general confession is omit- 
ted, and passages of Scripture containing prom- 
ises are inserted. The words, ‘“‘ He descended 
into hell,” are omitted from the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the words, ‘‘One baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins,” are omitted from the Nicene 
Creed. Eight commands of Christ in the New 
Testament are added to the ten. command- 
ments in the communion service, and the in- 
vitation to partake of the elements is extended 
to members of all denominations, The bap- 
tism of infants is termed ‘the consecration 
of children to the Lord,” the minister saying, 
instead of ‘‘I baptize thee in the name of the 
- Father,” ete., ‘‘We consecrate thee to. the 
Lord;” though baptism may be applied if the 
parents or sponsors especially desire it. The 
order of confirmation is performed by the min- 

vot. x1.—41 A 
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ister laying his hands upon the heads of all 
the candidates separately, instead of the bishop. 
The bishops of the new denomination will be 
‘tinstalled”” instead of “consecrated.” Pres- 
byters of any denomination, who are duly cer- 
tified, will, upon expressing a desire to join 
this branch of the Church, be admitted after 
examination. 
. The Rev. W. H. Cooper, D. D., of Mount 
Pleasant, lowa, early in the. summer resigned 
his ministry in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
on account of dissatisfaction with the canons 
and ritual, and went to Chicago and organized 
a chureh, which followed Emanuel Church, of 
New York, in placing itself under the new ritual. 

The Rey. Charles E. Cheney, Rector of Christ 
Church, Chicago, was brought to trial before 
an ecclesiastical court of the Diocese of Illinois, 
for deviation from the rubrics concerning the 
the public baptism of infants, in omitting 
the words regenerate and regeneration when- 
ever they occur in the baptismal service. He 
obtained from the civil court an injunction in 
restraint of the proceedings of the ecclesiasti- 
cal court, on the ground that his ministerial 
profession was a property, his right to which 
could be protected by the civil authorities. 
The.Supreme Court decided against this peti- 
tion so far as it was in derogation of the right 
of the ecclesiastical court. to enforce the rules 
of the Church in which the minister is ordained. 
The Ecclesiastical Court decided against Mr. 
Cheney. In accordance with its decision, the 
bishop of the diocese (Bishop Whitehouse), on 
the 18th of February, formally. pronounced 
upon Mr. Cheney sentence of suspension from 
the offices and functions of the priesthood of 
the Church until he should give assurance of 
contrition for the past and of conformity in the 
future. Mr. Cheney presented a protest against 
the constitution, the mode of procedure, and 
the rulings of the court in which he had beem 
tried, and the wardens and vestry of his. 
church invited him to continue his services as: 
rector notwithstanding his sentence of suspen- 
sion. Accordingly, he disregarded the sen-- 
tence of suspension. An ecclesiastical court: 
was called, to meet May 3d, to try him. for: 
contumacy. He refused to appear, but entered 
a plea, through his attorneys, against the le-- 
gality of the proceedings. He was found’ 
guilty, and the court decided that ‘‘ the canon— 
ical sentence, of degradation from the Church: 
of God” should be pronounced against. him.. 
The sentence was pronounced by Bishop White 
house on the 2d of June. The wardens and ves-- 
try of Christ Church continued to sustain Mr.. 
Cheney in his course. An address of sympa- 
thy was sent him, to which were attached! the 
signatures of more than sixty clergymen and 
laymen of the Church, and he continued to 
serve as minister of Christ-Church in spite of 
the judgment of the court and the sentence 
pronounced by the bishop. 

The receipts of the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society for the year ending,in, October, 
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1871, were $64,635.27; of which $45,013.19 
were for the general work, $12,834.93 for ob- 
jects kindred to the work, but not under the 
control of the committee, and $6,965 for for- 
eign missions. Three thousand and ninety 
dollars of the latter sum were specially con- 
tributed for work in Mexico. Fifty-two mis- 
sionaries were commissioned during the year. 
They labored in the States of Delaware, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, New York, Ne- 
vada, Ohio, Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, and in Costa Rica. Griswold Col- 
lege, Iowa, is represented as growing in effi- 
ciency as a training-school for the ministry. 
The society have in trust $10,000 for the pro- 
fessorship of Systematic Theology, and $20,000 
for the professorship of Ecclesiastical History 
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The receipts of the Evangelical Educational 
Society, for the year ending in October, were 
$36,141.58, considerably exceeding those of the 
the preceding year. The Evangelical Knowl- 
edge Society reports receipts, for the year, of 
$139,933.27; expenditures, in the same period, 
$138,533.84; present assets, $88,927. Forty- 
two new publications have been issued since 
the last triennial report. 

PRUSSIA, a kingdom of Europe, forming 
part of the German Empire. King, William L, 
German Emperor, and King of Prussia (see 
Germany). No changes were made in the 
Cabinet. 
Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Frankfort, Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Lauenburg, the kingdom con- 
sists of the following provinces and dis- 


in this institution. tricts: 
PROVINCES. Sanare | population, PROVINCES. Saver’ | Population. 
Dist. I. Prossra, Dist. VIL. 19. ScuHLEswia-HoLsTEIN. 6,820 981,718 
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gPRRLORE yk sais 4 cuit «pale eae 419 1,020,157 
GuPotsdam ss. 5. isc seesscccas ends 7,962 | 998, MOMU GO AOL 14,852 | 1,937,687 
MDOT HSS SU cae os kee’ ood 22 102,437 
IX. WESTPHALIA. 
"POUR tes scogmie's sus oma easeraien 15,4087} 2,716,022 || 26." Mtinster - oc... sec es ecco cceece 2,798 439,213 
STH Mildemes. UIs. MO 2,028 477 152 
III. PomeRANTIA. 1] 28, GA BREDOLE -ivcwic> abimedisle splot ae pale. ¢ 2,972 791,361 
8. (Stralsund xiaddhidinss smabliveoavew 1,791 215,575 
My DLOULIM A wcak ry cauinheetin st emiee som 5,010 675,596 Mota... 0s. FROA RAG UO: "7,798 1,707,726 
IOOOPIO cade Raa Saas 5,421 554,464 
X. Hessen-NAssav. 
ORL, cates area abnshwerwende 12,222 |. 1,445,685 || 29) Cassel... lec ice. 8,915 770,569 
ote 80. Wiesbaden ......c.sh0..c..eeeee 2,105 609,176 
. Posen. 
TEA EIOMDATE in orcs tinseasats been 4,420 550,895 Xo, Ber haeporss egy teppwrtien 6,020 | 1,879,745 
PORCHES 3 ase Sac dsters caubecet eee 6,758 986,443 == 
XI. Ratne Country. P 
CONN «9 amine Vin ve cbicntt vane t 11,178 L Dergstbedl | SL.) CODE Dinas wv vr.en cides sake t press ee 2,391 555,882 
92, Cologne... ss scsleteeercue eco 1,534 596,493 
V. Smzsta. 83. Ditsseldorf sisaediie iis ioe nape 2,110 1,244,027 
18.) Oppelauising sis cacwen + eetoinlg nnn 5,101 | 1,241,820 || 34. Aix-la-Chapelle............0.+-- 1,603 , 480,192 , 
1G EPOBUA oa' oe bec us t chi aakoe aes oe 5,206} 1,864, SG. EEBVES c cng > CURA ss sees tacc ee 2, 578, 
WCPO st TON eae. 5,251 979.800 * 
Total iota swvicbases be ta rwnsiney 10,499 3,455,483 
LGLGh dnakitekes asthe ac ah she 15,558 | 3,585,752 
VI. Saxony. Hohenzollern... ws. .ecc.e eee eeee 441 64,632. 
16,, Magdeburg. .... ces. cersinieeviees 4,438 832,141 Fahde Territory (Oldenburg)... 5 1,748 
Bie MACIOCHIND ~cocssteceuetsiaerecess 8,941 864,853 
BG) MMPS Ui es ee Set eeRsed 1,379 870,072 Kingdom of Prussia.......... 135,585 | 28,971,462 
LAUGDOUIE cndsnconer§ onion daceds 452 | . 49,978 
LOLA ia spoke 's« tcnasebWtins <2 9,758 | 2,067,066 ; 
Grand total. .............0.06. 135,987 | 24,021,440 


On December 3d a new census was held in 
Prussia, as well as in all the other states be- 
longing toGermany. The most remarkable re- 
sult shown by this census, especially in Prussia, 
is the rapid increase of the population of the 
large cities. At the close of the War of Lib- 
eration, in 1815, she had only one city with a 
population of upward of 100,000 inhabitants, 
namely, the capital, Berlin, which, at that 
time, had 197,000 inhabitants, In 1831 the 
population had increased to about 280,000. 
During the following twenty years it rose to 
400,000; and in 1864 the census showed a 
population of 632,000. In 1867 the popula- 


tion amounted to 700,000, and, according to 


the census of December, 1871, it contained 


828,000 inhabitants. Besides Berlin, there are 
eight other Prussian cities with a population 
exceeding 100,000, namely, Breslau, Elberfeld, 
Cologne, Kénigsberg, Magdeburg, Hanover, 
Frankfort -on-the-Main, and Dantzic. The 
number of Prussian cities which have (exclu- 
sive of the military) a population exceeding 
8,000, and which, therefore, according to the 
new “ Kreisordunng” (the law regulating the 
division of the provinces into hreise or circles), 
are entitled to constitute by themselves a reia, 


is sixteen in addition to those already men-_ 


After the annexation of Hanover, 
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tioned, namely, Stettin, Altona, Aix-la-Cha- 
pello, Dusseldorf, Crefeld, Essen, Duisburg, 

iesbaden, Cassel, Halle, Erfurt, Posen, Elb- 
ing, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Gérlitz, and Dort- 
mund. The aggregate population of the towns 
which are kretse by themselves is about one- 
eighth of the total population of the kingdom. 

Interesting official statistics of the higher 
educational institutions of Prussia are pub- 
lished by the ‘* Centralblatt fir die gesammte 
unterrichts - Verwaltung in Preussen” (Decem- 
ber, 1871). According to these statistics, the 
higher schools, including the gymnasia, pro- 
gymnasia, “ Real-schulen,” and the citizen’s 
high-schools (Héhere Biirgerschulen), were, in 
the summer of 1871, attended by 115,680 
pupils, of whom 83,838 (or 72.5 per cent.) 
were Protestants, 21,711 (or 18.8 per cent.) 
Catholics, and 10,081 (or 8.7 per cent.) Jews. 

The Government, which for many years has 
been on friendly terms with the Catholic Church, 
was, during the year 1871, drawn into several 
conflicts, arising out of the resolutions of the 
Vatican Council. On March 15th, the Bishop 
of Ermeland demanded that the Minister of 
Public Instruction should remove Dr. Woll- 
mann, the instructor of religion in the Gymna- 
sium of Braunsberg, and Dr. Treibel, the di- 
rector of the seminary, from their places, 
because they refused to accept the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Pope. When the min- 
ister, on March 27th, declined to comply with 
this request, the bishop forbade all Catholic 
_ parents to allow their sons to take part in the 
religious instruction given by these two cler- 
gymen. The minister, on the other hand, and 
the Provincial School Board, insisted on the 
exclusion from the institutions named of every 
Catholic pupil who should fail to attend the 
instruction of the two professors. The peti- 
tion of a number of parents for the release of 
their children from attending the course of 
religious instruction was not granted, and a 
number of them were consequently withdrawn 
from the institution. The disagreement con- 
tinued until the close of the year, when the 
Prussian Government showed a disposition to 
excuse the sons of all parents who wished it, 
from attending the instruction given by the 
excommunicated professors. Another impor- 
tant movement of the Prussian Government, 
called forth by the Vatican Council, was the 
abolition, by royal decree of July 8th, of the 
Catholic. section of the Prussian Ministry of 
Public Worship, and the institution of one 
department of ‘Ecclesiastical Affairs.” On 
September 18th, the Catholic bishops of the 
Prussian monarchy addressed a letter of griev- 
ance to the King, in which they maintained 
that the rights of the Church had been violated 
by the official school boards at Braunsberg in 
the case of Dr. Wolimann above referred to, 
and by the boards of Bonn and Breslau.. The 
King replied to these letters on October 18th, 
He denied the charges made by the bishops, 
and represented it to be the duty of the Prus- 
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sian Government, in view of the recent events 
within the Catholic Church, ‘‘to solve, by 
way of legislation, any conflicts between civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities that cannot be 
avoided.” ; 

According to the budget for the year 1871, 
the revenue was as follows: 


1. Ministry of Finance ............0.cceceeeee 96,008,657 
2. ** of Commerce and Industry........ 58,495,235 
3. Pe OU MIEARG Eades pene coer ee tte de cents 58,117 
4, WPT AS OL: WUUICS co uetc ceils Wed ocdeeg ee be 13.226,200 
5. = OE INTOOP a vadeelas <0 civ side tv dest es 910,025 
6. We POE AGTICUIIEG vy cscs cescseasees ids ~ . 988,252 
% Sb ov, OF Worebips Instruction, and Med- 
ical RSL i. adds k pieaves ink bie’ & 120,471 
From the Hohenzollern districts..........+..- 162,514 
Grand total of revenue...............66. 169,964,471 
The expenditures summed up as follows: 
Ordinary. |Extraordinary. 
Thalers. Thalers, 
Charges on tax-levy and other 
branches of revenue.......... 58,307,077 | ...- ee sere 
Dotations, interest on public 
debt, and expenses of both 
Houses of Deputies........... 28,432,510 aiike «cee 
Ministry of State............... 884,214 14,000 
‘* of Foreign Affairs..... 47,500 30,000 
SEs OE PIMONCGs dchelnnccced 81,196,634 1,078,050 
“of Commerce ......... 9,382,636 |. 3,189,462 
a Of THBtICE sce. cee es 17,188,335 513,633 
“© of the Interior......... 8,456,319 259,872 
fr of oP neeahey secseees| § 2,887,322 120,336 
s of Worship, Instruc- 
tion, and Medical 
SURIEE.. $0 txts sa 6,258,894 638,070 
Administration of Hohenzollern 216,415 10,099 
POAT. SURE ceeded in 162,252,850 | 5,848,522 
Totabexpenditure :. 3... ssiveves cicce ss 162,252,850 
WOthl TOKOOIE Ho 6655 < cvsen oe abe iiewwiede Q 169,964,471 


The interest-bearing public debt amounted 
to 481,563,292 thalers; the non-interest-bear- 
ing debt to 20,953,932 thalers; making a total 
of 452,517,224 thalers. The amount required 
for interest and commission was estimated at 
17,422,821 thalers; for amortization, 8,666,141 
thalers; for rents, 435,721 thalers; for expen- 
diture on the non-interest-bearing debt, 6,000 
thalers; for administration, 117,916 thalers; 
for interest and amortization of the Hohen- 
zollern debt, 11,439 thalers; total amount 
required, 26,660,039 thalers. 

The Prussian Diet was opened by the King 
on November 22d. The royal speech drew a 
broad line of demarcation between the juris- 
diction of the German Reichstag and that of 
the Prussian Diet. The Minister of Finance, 
Camphausen, in the name of the Government, 
proposed to use the reserve funds of the public 
Treasury for paying off the public debt, for 
increasing the salaries of the public teachers, 
for making liberal grants for the encourage- 
ment of art and science, and for making a con- 
siderable reduction in the public debt. In the 
Herrenhaus (House of Lords), Count Stollberg- 
Werndgerode, by 84 against 4 votes, was elected 
president, Prince von Putbus first vice-presi- 
dent, and Count —— second vice-president. 
The House of Deputies réelected Herr von 
Forchenbeck president by 252 against 67 votes. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. Message of Presi- 
dent Grant, at the commencement of the second 
session of the Forty-second Congress, December 
4, 1871. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

In addressing my third aunual message to the law- 
making branch of the Government, it is gratifying to 
be able to state that during the past year success has 
generally attended the effort to execute all laws found 
upon the statute-books, The policy has been not to 
inquire into the wisdom of laws already enacted, but 
to learn their spirit and intent, and to enforce them 
accordingly. 

The past year has, under a wise Providence, been 
one of general a plied to the nation. It has, how- 
ever, been attended with more than usual chastise- 
ments in the loss of life and property by storm and 
fire. These disasters have served to call forth the 
best elements of human nature in our country and to 
develop a friendship for us on the part of foreign 
nations which goes far toward alleviating the dis- 
tresses occasioned by these calamities, The benevo- 
lent who have so generously shared their means with 
the victims of these misfortunes will reap their re- 
ward in the consciousness of having performed a 
noble act, and in receiving the grateful thanks of 
men, women, and children, whose sufferings they 
have relieved. 

The relations of the United States with foreign 
powers continue to be friendly. The year has been 
an eventful one in witnessing two great nations, 
speaking. one language, and having one lineage, set- 
tling by peaceful arbitration. disputes of long stand- 
ing, and liable at ere time t6 bring those nations 
into bloody and cost y conflict. 
thus been set which, if successful in its final issue, 
may be followed by other civilized nations, and finally 
. be the means of returning to productive industry 
millions of men now maintained to settle the disputes 
of nations by the bayonet and the broadside. 

I transmit herewith a copy of the treaty alluded to, 
which has been concluded, since the adjournment of 
Congress, with her Britannic Majesty, and a copy of 
the protocols of the conferences of the commissioners 
by whom it was negotiated. This treaty provides 
methods for adjusting the questions pending between 
the two nations. 

Various questions are to be adjusted by arbitration. 
I recommend Congress at an early day to make the 
necessary provision for the tribunal at Geneva, and 
for the several commissions on the part of the United 
States called for by the treaty. 

His Majesty the King of Italy, the President of the 
Swiss Confederation, and his Majesty the Emperor 
of Brazil, have each consented, on the joint request 
of the two powers, to name an arbitrator for the 
tribunal at Geneva. I have caused my thanks to be 
suitably expressed for the readiness with which the 
joint request has been complied with by the appoint- 
ment of gentlemen of eminence and learning to these 
pe aN positions, 

is Majesty the Emperor of Germany has been 
pleased to comply with the joint request of the two 
Governments, and has consented to act as the arbi- 
trator of the disputed water-boundary between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The contracting parties in the treaty have under- 
taken to regard, as between themselves, certain 
principles of public law, for which the United States 

ave contended from the commencement of their 
history. They have also agreed to bring those prin- 
ciples to the knowledge of the other maritime powers, 
and to invite them to accede to them. Negotiations 
are going on as to the form of the note by which the 
invitation is to be extended to the other powers. 

I recommend the legislation necessary on the part 
of the United States to bring into operation the 
articles of the treaty relating to the fisheries, and to 


‘An example has. 
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the other matters touching the relations of the United 
States toward the British North American posses- 
sions, to become operative so soon as the proper 
legislation shall be had on the part of Great Britain 
and its possessions. It is much to be desired that 
this legislation may become operative before the 
fishermen of the United States begin to make their 
arrangements for the coming season. 
have addressed a communication, of which a copy 
is transmitted herewith, to the Governors of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Mli- 
nois, and Wisconsin, urging upon the governments 
of those States, respectively, the necessary action on 
their part to carry into effect the object of the article 
of the treaty which contemplates the use of the canals 
on either side, connected with the navigation of the 
lakes and rivers forming the boundary, on terms of 
equality by the inhabitants of both countries. It is 
hoped that the importance of the object and the 
benefits to flow therefrom will secure the speedy 
approval and legislative sanction of the States con- 
cerned, © 
I.renew the recommendation for an appropriation 
for determining the true position of the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude where it forms the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the British North 


American possessions between the Lake of the 
Woods and the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 


The early action of Congress on this recommendation 
would put it in the Sey he of the War Department to 
place a force in the field during the next summer. 

The resumption of diplomatic relations between 
France and Germany has enabled me to give direc- 
tions for the withdrawal of the protection extended 
to Germans in France by the diplomatic and cons 
representatives of the United States in that country. 
It is just to add that the delicate duty of this pro- 
tection has been performed by the minister and 
consul-general at Paris, and the various consuls in 
France under the supervision of the latter, with great 
kindness as well as with prudence and tact. Their 
course has received the commendation of the German 
Government, and has wounded no susceptibility of 
the French. 

The Government of the Emperor of Germany con- 
tinues to manifest a friendly feeling toward the 
United States, and a desire to harmonize with the 
moderate and just policy which this Government 
maintains in its relations with Asiatic powers, as 
well as with the South American republics. I have 
iven assurances that the friendly feelin 
Gorainniant are fully shared by the United States. 

The ratifications of the consular and naturalization 
conventions with the Austro-Hungarian Empire have 
been exchanged. : wi 

I have been officially informed of the annexation 
of the States of the Church to the Kingdom of Italy, __ 
and the removal of the etah cy of that kingdom-to © 
Rome. In conformity with the established policy — 
of the United States, I have recognized this change. 

' The ratifications of the new treaty of commerce 
between the United States and Italy have been ex- 
changed. The two powers have aceees in this treaty 
that private property at sea shall be exempt from 
capture in case of war between the two powers. The 


United States have spared no opportunity of ineor- 4 


porating this rule into the obligation ofmations. — 


The Forty-first Congress, at its third session, made — 


an appropriation for the organization of a mixed 
commission for adjudicating upon the claims of 
citizens of the United States against Spain, growing 
out of the insurrection in Cuba. That commission 
has since been re I transmit herewith the 
correspondence relating to its formation and its juris- 
diction. It is to be hoped that this commission will 
afford the claimants a complete remedy for their 
injuries. 


t has been made the agreeable duty of the United =| 


States to preside over a conference at Washington 
between the plenipotentiaries of Spain and the allied 


of that 
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Bouth American republics, which has resulted in an 
armistice, with the reasonable assurance of a perma- 
nent peace, 

The intimate friendly relations which have so long 
existed between the United States and Russia con- 
tinue undisturbed. The visit of the third son of the 
Emperor is a proof that there is no desire on the part 
of his Government to diminish the cordiality of those 
relations, ° 

The hospitable reception which has been given to 
the Grand-duke is a proof that on our side we share 
the wishes of that Government. The inexcusable 
course of the Russian minister at Washington ren- 
dered it necessary to ask his recall, and to decline 
longer to receive that functionary as a diplomatic 
representative. It was impossible, with self-respect, 
or with a just regard to the dignity of the country, 
to permit M. Catacazy to continue to hold intercourse 
with this Government after his personal abuse of 
Government officials, and during his persistent inter- 
ference, through various means, with the relations 
between the United States and other powers. In 
accordance with my wishes, this Government has 
been relieved of further intercourse with M. Catacazy 
and the management of the affairs of the Imperial 
J.egation has passed into the hands of a gentleman 
entirely unobjectionable, 

With Japan we continue to maintain intimate re- 
lations. The Cabinet of the Mikado has, since the 
close of the last session of Congress, selected citizens 
of the United States to serve in offices of importance 
in several departments of government. I have 
reason to think that this selection is due to an ap- 
preciation of the disinterestedness of the policy 
which the United States have pursued toward Ja- 
pan, It is our desire to continue to maintain this 
disinterested and just policy with China as well 
as Japan. The correspondence transmitted here- 
with shows that there is no disposition on the part 
of this Government to swerve from its epebnahed 
course. 

Prompted by a desire to put an end to the barbar- 
ous treatment of our shipwrecked sailors on the 
Corean Coast, I instructed our minister at Peking to 
endeavor to conclude a convention with Corea for 
securing the safety and humane treatment of such 
mariners, Admiral Rodgers was instructed to ac- 
company him, with a suflicient force to protect him 
in case of need. 

A small surveying-party sent out, on reaching the 
coast, was treacherously attacked at a disadvantage. 
Ample opportunity was given for explanation and 
apology for the insult. Neither came. A force was 
then landed, After an arduous march over a rugged 
and difficult country, the forts from which the out- 
rage had been committed were reduced by a gallant 
assault, and were destroyed. Having thus punished 
the criminals, and having vindicated the honor of 
the flag, the expedition returned, finding it imprac- 
ticable, under the cireumstances, to conclude a de- 
sired convention. I respectfully refer to the corre- 
spondence relating thereto herewith submitted, and 
leave the subject for such action as Congress may 
see fit to take. 

The Republic of Mexico has not yet repealed the 
very objectionable laws establishing what is known 
as the ‘Free Zone,’ on the frontier of the United 
States. It is hoped that this may yet be done, and 
also that more stringent measures may be taken by 
that republic for restraining Jawless persons on its 
frontiers. I hope that Mexico, by its own action, 
will soon relieve this Government of the difficulties 
experienced from these causes, 

Our relations with the various republics of Cen- 
tral and South America continue, with one exception, 
to be cordial and friendly. 

Irecommend some action by Congress regarding 
the overdue instalments under the award of the Ve- 
nezuelan claims commission of 1866. .The internal 
dissensions of this Government present no justifica- 
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tion for the absence of effort to meet their solemn 
treaty obligations. : : 

The ratification of an extradition treaty with Nica- 
ragua has been exchanged. 

t is a subject for congratulation that the great 
Empire of Brazil has taken the initiatory step toward 
the abolition of slavery. Our relations with that 
empire, always cordial, will naturally be made more 
so by this act. Itis not too much to hope that the 
Government of Brazil may hereafter find it for its 
interest, as well as intrinsically right, to advance 
toward entire emancipation more rapidly than the 
present act contemplates. 

The true prosperity and greatness of a nation are to 
be found in the elevation and education of its labor- 
ers. It is a subject for regret that the reforms in 
this direction, which were voluntarily promised by 
the statesmen of Spain, have not been carried out in 
its West-India colonies. The laws and regulations 
for the apparent abolition of slavery in Cuba and 
Porto Rico leave most of the laborers in bondage, 
with no hope of release until their lives become a 
burden to their employers. 

I desire to direct aor attention to the fact that 
citizens of the United States, or persons claiming to 
be citizens of the United States, are large holders, in 
foreign lands, of this species of property, forbidden 
by the fundamental law of their alleged country. 
recommend to Congress to provide, by stringent 
legislation, a suitable remedy against the holding, 
owning, or dealing in slaves, or being interested in 
slave property in foreign lands, either as owners 
Diners, or mortgagers, by citizens of the United 

tates. 

It is to be regretted that the disturbed condition. 
of the Island of Cuba continues to be a source of 
annoyance and of anxiety. The existence of a pro- 
tracted struggle in such close proximity to our own 
territory, without apparent prospect of an early ter- 
mination, cannot be other than an object of concern 
to a people who, while abstaining from interference 
in the affairs of other powers, naturally desire to see 
every country in the undisturbed enjoyment of peace, 
liberty, and the blessings of free institutions. Our 
naval commanders in Cuban waters have been in- 
structed, in case it should become necessary, to spare 
no effort to protect the lives and sal ae of bona-fide 
American citizens, and to maintain the dignity of the 
flag. It is hoped that all pending questions with 
Spain, growing out of the affairsin Cuba, may be 
adjusted in the spirit of peace and conciliation which 
has hitherto guided the two powers in their treat- 
ment of such questions. 

To give importance and to add to the efficiency of 
our diplomatic relations with Japan and China, and 
to further aid in retaining the good opinion of those 
peoples, and to secure to the United States its share 
of the commerce destined to flow between those na- 
tions and the balance of the commercial world, I 
earnestly recommend that an appropriation be made 
to support at least four American youths in each 
of these countries, to serve as a part of the official 
family of our ministers there. Our representatives 
would not even then be placed upon an equality with 
the representatives of Great Britain and of some 
other powers. As now situated, our representatives 
in Japan and China have to depend for interpreters 
and translators upon natives of those countries who 
know our language imperfectly, or procure, for the 
occasion, the services of employés in foreign busi- 
ness-houses or the interpreters to other foreign min- 
isters. Iwould also recommend liberal measures for 
the purpose of supporting the American lines of 
steamers now plying between San Francisco and 
Japan and China, and the Australian lines—almost 
our only remaining lines of ocean-steamers—and of 
increasing their services. 

The national debt has been reduced to the extent 
of $86,057,126.80 during the year, and, by the nego- 
tiation of national bonds, at a lower rate of interest, 
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the interest on the public debt has been so far dimin- 
ished that now the sum to be raised for the interest 
account is nearly seventeen millions of dollars less 
than on the 1st of March, 1869. It was highly de- 
sirable that this rapid diminution should take place, 
both to strengthen the credit of the country, and to 
convince its citizens of their entire ability to meet 
every dollar of liability without bankrupting them, 
But, in view of the accomplishment of these desira- 
ble ends, of the rapid development of the resources 
‘of the country, its increasing ability to meet large 
demands, and the amount already paid, it is not 
desirable that the present resources of the country 
should continue to be taxed in order to continue this 
rapid ogg I therefore recommend a modifica- 
tion of both the tariff and internal tax laws. I rec- 
ommend that all taxes from internal sources be abol- 
ished, except those collected from spirituous, vinous 

and malt liquors, tobacco, in its various forms, and 
from stamps. 

In readjusting the tariff I suggest that a careful es- 
timate be made of the amount of surplus revenue 
collected under the present laws, after providing for 
the current expenses of the Government, the interest 
account, and a sinking-fund, and that this surplus 
be reduced in such a manner as to afford the greatest 
relief to the greatest number, There are many arti- 
cles not produced at home, but which enter largely 
into general consumption, through articles which are 
manufactured at home, such as medicines compound- 
ed, etc., etc., from which very little revenue is de- 
rived, but which enter into general use. All such 
articles I recommend to be placed on the free list. 
Should a further reduction prove advisable, I would 
then recommend that it be made upon those articles 
which can best bear it without disturbing home-pro- 
duction or reducing the wages of American labor. 
have not entered into figures, because to do so would 
be to repeat what will be laid before you in the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The present laws for collecting revenue pay collec- 
tors of customs small salaries, but provide for moi- 
eties (shares in all seizures), which, at principal ports 
of entry, particularly, raise the compensation of those 
officials to a large sum. It has always seemed to me 
os if this system must at times work delay ipa 
It holds out an inducement to dishonest men, should 
such get possession of those offices, to be lax in their 
scrutiny of goods entered, to enable them finally to 
make large seizures. Your attention is respectfully 
invited to this subject. 

Continued fluctuation in the value of gold, as com- 

ared with the national currency, has a most damag- 
ing effect upon the increase and development of the 
country in keeping we prices of all articles necessary 
in every-day life. It fosters a spirit of gamblin 
ae alike to national morals and the nation 

nances. If the question can be met as to how to 
give a fixed value to our currency, that value con- 
pition and uniformly se Na pe with specie, a 
very desirable object will be gained. 

or the operations of the army in the past year, 
the expense of maintaining it, the estimates for the 
ensuing year, and for continuing sea-coast and other 
improvements conducted under the supervision of 
the War Department, I refer you to the accompany- 
ing report of the Secretary of War. 
call your attention to the provisions of the act of 

Congress, approved March 3, 1869, which discontin- 
ues promotions in the staff corps of the army until 
provided for by law. I recommend that the number 
of officers in each grade in the staff corps be fixed, 
and that, whenever the number in any one grade 
falls below the number so fixed, the vacancy ma 
be filled by promotion from the grade below. 
also recommend that, when the office of chief 
of a corps becomes vacant, the place may be filled 
by. paloctign from the corps in which the vacaney 
exists. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy shows an 
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improvement in the number and efficiency of the 
naval force without material increase in the expense 
of supporting it. This is due to the policy which 
has been adopted, and is being extended as fast as 
our material will admit, of using smaller vessels as 
cruisers on the several stations. By this means we 
have been enabled to occupy at once a larger extent 
of cruising-ground, to visit more frequently the ports 
where the presence of our flag is desirable, and gen- 
erally to discharge more efficiently the appropriate 
duties of the navy in time of peace, without exceed- 
ing the number of men or the expenditure authorized 
bylaw. During the past year the navy-has, in addi- 
tion to the regular service, supplied the men and 
officers for the vessels of the coast-survey, and has 
completed the surveys, authorized by Congress, of the 
Isthmuses of Darien and Tehuantepec, and, under 
like authority, has sent out an expedition, cone 
furnished and equip ed, to explore the unknown 
ocean of the north. Tin’ suggestions of the report, 
as to the necessity for increasing and improving the 
material of the navy, and the plan recommended for 
reducing the personnel of the service to a peace stand- 
ard, by the gradual abolition of certain grades of 
officers, the reduction of others, and the employment 
of some in the service of the commercial marine, are 
well considered, and deserve the thoughtful attention 
of Congress. T also recommend that all promotions 
in the navy, above the rank of captain, be by selec- 
tion, instead of by seniority. This course will secure 
in the higher grades greater efficiency, and hold out 
an incentive to young officers to improve themselves 
in the knowledge of their profession. The present 
cost of maintaining the navy, its cost compared with 
that of the preceding year, and the estimates for the 
ph ie! 2 pont are contained in the accompanying re- 
port of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The enlarged receipts of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, as shown by the accompanying report of the 
Postmaster-General, exhibit a gratifying increase 
in that branch of the public service. It is the index 
of the growth of education and of the proeheny, of 
the people, two elements highly conducive to the 
vigor and stability of republics. With a vast terri- 
tory like ours, much of it suse populated, but ali 
Pe Seip) the services of the mail, it is not at present 
to be expected that this Department can be made 
self-sustaining. But a gradual approach to this end, 
from year to year, is confidently relied on, and the 
day is not far distant when the Post-Office Depart- 
ment of the Government will prove a much greater 
blessing to the whole people than it isnow. The 
suggestions of the Postmaster-General for improve- 
ments in the Department presided over by him are 
earnestly recommended to your special attention. 
Especially do I recommend favorable consideration 
of the plan for uniting the telegraphic system of 
the United States with the postal system. It is 
believed that, by such a course, the cost of tele- 
graphing could be much reduced, and the service as 
well, if not better, rendered, It would secure the 
further advantage of extending the telegraph throu 
portions of the country where private enterprise will 
not construct it. Commerce, trade, and, above all 
the efforts to bring a people widely separated into a 
community of interest, are always benefited by a 
rapid intereommunication. : 

dueation, the groundwork of republican institu- 
tions, is encouraged by increasing the facilities to 
ather speedy news from all parts of the country. 
Phe desire to reap the benefit of such improvements 
will stimulate education. I refer you to the report 
of the Postmaster-General for full details of the op- 
erations of last year, and for comparative statements 
of results with former years. : 

There has been imposed upon the Executive branch 
of the Government the execution of the act of Con- 
gress approved April 20,1871, and commonly known 
as the Ku-klux law, in a portion of the State of South 
Carolina, The necessity of the course pursued will 
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be demonstrated by the report of the committee to 
investigate Southern outrages. 

Under the provisions of the above act Lissued a 
proclamation calling the attention of the people of 
the United States to the same, and declaring my re- 
luctance to exercise any of the extraordinary powers 
thereby conferred upon me except in case of impera- 
tive necessity, but making known my purpare to ex- 
ercise such powers whenever it should become neces- 
sary to do so for the purpose of securing to all citi- 
zens of the United States the peaceful enjoyment of 
the rights guaranteed to them by the Constitution 
and the laws. 

After the passage.of this law, information was te- 
ceived from time to time that combinations of the 
character referred to in this law existed, and were 
powerful in many parts of the Southern States par- 
ticularly in certain counties in the State of South 
Carolina. Careful investigation was made, and it 
was ascertained that, in nine counties of that State, 
such combinations were active and powerful, embrac- 
ing a sufficient portion of the citizens to control the 
local authority, and having, among other things, the 
object of depriving the emancipated class of the sub- 
stantial benefits of freedom, and of preventing the 
free political action of those citizens who did not 
sympathize with their own views. 

mong their operations were frequent scourgings 
and occasional assassinations, generally perpetrated 
at night by disguised persons, the victims, in almost 
all cases, being citizens of different political senti- 
ments from their own, or freed persons who had 
shown a disposition to claim equal rights with other 
citizens. Thousands of inoffensive and well-disposed 
citizens were the sufferers by this lawless violence. 
Thereupon, on the 12th day of October, 1871, a proc- 

ation was issued, in terms of the law, calling 
upon the members of those combinations to disperse 
within five days, and to deliver to the marshal or 
military officers of the United States all arms, am- 
munition, uniforms, disguises, and other means and 
implements used by them for carrying out their un- 
lawful purposes. This warning not having been 
heeded, on the 17th of October another proclamation 
was issued suspending the privileges of the writ of 
habeas corpus in nine counties in that State, 

Direction was given that, within the counties so 
designated, persons supposed, upon credible infor- 
mation, to be members of such unlawful combina- 
tions should be arrested by the military forces of the 
United States, and delivered to the marshal, to be 
dealt with according to law. In two of said counties, 
York and Spartanburg, many arrests have been made. 
At the last accounts, the number of persons thus ar- 
rested was one hundred and sixty-eight. Several 
hundred, whose criminality was ascertained to be of 
an inferior degree, were released for the present. 
These have generally made confessions of their guilt, 
Great caution has been exercised in making these 
arrests, and, notwithstanding the large number, it is 
believed that no innocent person is now in custody, 
The prisoners will be held for regular trial in the 
judicial tribunals of the United States. As soon as 
it appeared that. the authorities of the United States 
were about to take vigorous measures to enforce the 
law, many persons absconded, and there is good 
ground for supposing that allof such persons have 
violated the law. A full report of what has been 
done under this law will be submitted to Congress 
by the Attorney-General. 

In Utah there still remains a remnant of barbarism 
repugnant to civilization, to decency, and to the laws 
of the United States. Territorial officers, however, 
have been found who are willing to perform their 
duty in a spirit of equity, and witha due sense of 
the necessity of sustaining the majesty of the law. 
Neither polygamy nor any other violation of existing 
statutes will be ermitted within the territory of the 
United States. It is not with the religion of the self- 
styled saints that we are now dealing, but with their 
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wreck coe They will be protected in the worship of 
od according to the dictates of their consciences, 
but they will not be permitted to violate the laws 
under the cloak of religion. It may be advisable for 
Congress to consider what, in the execution of the 
laws against polygamy, is to be the status of plural 
wives and their offspring. The propriety of Con- 
gress — an enabling act, authorizing the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Utah to legitimize all children 
born prior to a time fixed in the act, might be justi- 
fied by its humanity to these innocent children. This 
is a suggestion only, and not arecommendation. _ 

The policy pursued toward the Indians has result- 
ed favorably, so far as can be judged from the limited 
time during which it has been in operation. Through 
the exertions of the various societies of Christians, to 
whom has been intrusted the execution of the policy, 
and the Board of Commissioners authorized by the 
law of April 10, 1869, many tribes of Indians have 
been induced to settle upon reservations, to cultivate 
the soil, to perform productive labor of various kinds, 
and to partially accept civilization. They are being 
cared for in such a way, it is hoped, as to induce 
those still pursuing their old habits of life to embrace 
the only opportunity which is left them to avoid ex- 
termination. I recommend liberal appropriations to 
carry out the Indian peace policy, not only because 
it is humane, Christianlike, and economical, but be- 
cause it is right. 

Irecommend to your favorable consideration, also, - 
the policy of granting a territorial government to the 
Indians in the Indian Territory, west of Arkansas 
and Missouri, and south of Kansas. In doing so 
every right guaranteed to the Indian by treaty should 
be secured, Such a course might, in time, be the 
means of collecting most of the Indians now between 
the Missouri and the Pacific, and south of the British 

ossessions, into one Territory or one State. The 
ecretary of the Interior has treated upon this sub- 
ject at length, and I commend to ren his as AE 

I renew my recommendation that the public lands 
be regarded as a heritage to our children, to be dis- 
posed of only as required for occupation, and to 
actual settlers. Those already granted have been, in 
great part, disposed of in such a way as to secure 
access to the balance by the hardy settler who may 
wish to avail himself of them. But caution should 
be exercised even in attaining so desirable an object. 

Educational interests may well be served by the 
grant of the proceeds of the sale of public Jands to 
settlers. I do not wish to be. understood as recom- 
mending in the least degree a curtailment of what is 
being done by the General Government for the en- 
couragement of education. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
mitted with this, will give you all the information 
collected and prepared for publication in regard to 
the census taken during the year 1870; the opera- 
tions of the Bereau of Education for the year; the 
Patent-Office ; the Pension-Office ; the Land-Office, 
and the Indian Bureau. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
gives the operations of his Department for the year. 
As agriculture is the groundwork of our pri edid 
too much importance cannot be attached to the labors 
of this Department. It isin the hands of an able 
head, with able assistants, all zealously devoted to 
introducing into the agricultural productions of the 
nation all useful oe ie adapted to any of the va- 
rious climates and soils of our vast territory, and te 
giving all useful information as to the method of 
cultivation, the plants, cereals, and other products 
adapted to particular localities. _ ; 

Quietly, but surely, the Agricultural Bureau is 
working a great national good, and, if liberally su 
ported, the more widely its influence will be extend- 
ed, and the less dependent we shall be upon the 
produets of foreign countries. 

The subject of compensation to the heads of bu- 
reaus and officials holding positions of responsibility. 
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and recuiring ability and character to fill properly, is 
one to which your attention is invited. 
the officials receive a compensation equal to the re- 
spectable support of a family, while their duties are 
such as to involve millions of interest. In private 
life, services demand compensation equal to the ser- 
vices rendered. A wise economy would dictate the 
same rule in the Government service. 

I have not given the estimates for the support of 
Government for the ensuing year, nor the compara- 
tive statement between the expenditures for the year 
just passed and the one just preceding, because all 
these figures are contained in the accompanying re- 

orts, or in those presented directly to Congress. 
hese estimates have my approval. 

More than six years having elapsed since the last 
hostile gun was fired between the armies then ar- 
rayed against each other, one for the perpetuation, 
the other for the destruction of the Union, it may 
well be considered whether it is not now time that 
the disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment should be removed. That amendment does 
not exclude the ballot, but only imposes the disabil- 
ity to hold offices upon certain classes. When the 
purity of the ballot is secure, majorities are sure to 
elect officers reflecting the views of the majority. 
do not see the advantage or propriety of excluding 
men from office merely because they were before the 
rebellion of standing and character sufficient to be 
elected to positions requiring them to take oaths to 
support the Constitution, and admitting to eligibil- 
ity those entertaining precisely the same views, but 
of less standing in their communities. It may be 
said that the former violated an oath, while the latter 
did not. The latter did not have it in their power to 
doso. Ifthey had taken this oath, it cannot be doubt- 
ed they would have broken it as did the former class, 

If there are any prose criminals, distinguished 
above all others for the part they took in opposition 
to the Government, they might, in the judgment of 
Congress, be excluded from such an amnesty. This 
subject is submitted for your careful consideration. 

he condition of the Southern States is, unhappily, 
not such as all true patriotic citizens would like to 
see. Social ostracism for opinion’s sake, personal 
violence or threats toward persons entertaining po- 
litical views opposed to those entertained by the ma- 
jority of the old citizens, prevent immigration and 
the flow of much-needed capital into the States lately 
in rebellion. It will be a happy condition of the 
country when the add citizens of these States shall 
vake an interest in public affairs, promulgate ideas 
honestly entertained, vote for men representing their 
views, and tolerate the same freedom of expression 
and ballot in those entertaining different political 
conviction. . 

Under the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved February 21, 1871, a Territorial government 
was organized in the District of Columbia. Its re- 
sults have thus far fully realized the expectations of 
its advocates. Under the direction of the Territorial 
officers, a system of improvement has been inaugu- 
rated, by means of which Washington is rapidly be- 
coming a city worthy of the nation’s capital. The 
citizens of the District having voluntarily taxed them- 
selves to a large amount for the purpose of contrib- 
uting to the adornment of the seat of Government, I 
recommend liberal appropriations on the tom of Con- 
gress, in order that the Government may bear its just 
share of the expense of carrying out a judicious sys- 
tem of improvements. 

By the great fire in Chicago, the mogt important 
of the Government buildings in that city were con- 
sumed. Those burned had already become inade- 
quate to the wants of the Government in that growing 
city, and, looking to the near future, were totally in- 
adequate. I recommend, therefore, that an appro- 
priation be made puneeger *f to purchase the re- 
mainder of the square on which the burned building 
stood, provided it can be furnished at a fair valua- 
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tion, or provided that the Legislature of Illinois will 
pass a law authorizing its condemnation for Govern- 
ment purposes; and also an appropriation of as much 
money as can properly be expended toward the erec- 
tion of new buildings during this fiscal year. 

The number of immigrants ignorant of our laws, 
habits, ete., coming into our country annually has 
become so great, and the impositions precast on 
them so numerous and flagrant, that I suggest Con- 
gressional action for their protection. It seems to 
me a fair subject of legislation by Congress. I can- 
not now state, as fully as I desire, the nature of the 
complaints made by immigrants, of the treatment 
they receive, but will endeavor to do so during the 
session of Congress, particularly if the subject should 
receive your attention. 7 
- It has been the aim of the Administration to en- 
force honesty and efficiency in all public offices. 
Every publie servant who has violated the trust 
placed in him has been proceeded against with all 
the rigor of the law. If bad men have secured places, 
it has been the fault of the system established by law 
and custom for making appointments, or the fault of 
those who recommend for Government positions per- 
sons not sufficiently well known to them personally, 
or who give letters indorsing the characters of office- 
seekers without a proper sense of the grave responsi- | 
bility which such a course devolves upon them. 

A civil-service reform which can correct this abuse 
is much desired. In mercantile pursuits, the busi- 
ness-man who gives a letter of recommendation to a 
friend, to enable him to obtain credit from astranger, 
is regarded as morally responsible for the integrity 
of his friend and his ability to meet his obligations. 
A reformatory law which would enforce this princi- 
ple against all indorsers of persons for public place 
would insure great caution in making recommenda- 
tions. A salutary lesson has been taught the care- 
less and the dishonest public servant in the great 
number of prosecutions and convictions of the last 
two years. 

It is gratifying to notice the favorable change which 
is taking place es ns a the country in bringing to 
punishment those who have proven recreant to the 
trusts confided to them, and in elevating to public 
office none but those who possess the confidence of 
the honest and the virtuous, who, it will always be 
found, comprise the majority of the community in 
which they live. 

In my message to Congress one year ago I urgent- 
ly recommended a reform in the civil service of the 
country. In conformity with that recommendation, 
Congress, in the ninth section of “‘An act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes,’ approved March 
8, 1871, gave the necessary authority to the Execu- 
tive to inaugurate a civil-service reform, and placed 
upon him the responsibility of doing so. Under the 
authority of said act, I convened a board, of gentle- 
men eminently qualified for the work, to devise rules 
and regulations to effect the needed reform, Their 
labors are not yet complete, but it is believed that 
they will succeed in devising a plan which can be 
adopted, to the great relief of the Executive, the heads 
of Departments, and members of Congress, and which 
will redound to the true interest of the public service. 
At all events, the experiment shall have a fair trial. 

I have thus hastily summed up the operations of the 
Government during the last year, and made such — 
gestions as occur to me to be proper for your consid- 
eration. I submit them with a confidence that your 
combined action will be wise, statesmanlike, and in 
the best interests of the whole country. 

U. 8. GRANT. 

Executive Mansron, December 4, 1871. 


The Treaty of Washington. 
The following is the text of the Treaty of 
Washington: | 
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Arzticte 1. Whereas differences have arisen be- 
tween the Government of the United States and the 
Government of her Britannie Majesty, and still exist. 
growing out of the acts committed by the several 
vessels which have given rise to the claims generally 
known as the Alabama Claims; and whereas her 
Britannic Majesty has authorized her High Commis- 
sioners and Plenipotentiaries to express in a friendly 
spirit the regret felt by her Majesty’s Government 
for the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the 
Alabama and other vessels from British ports, and 
for the depredations committed by those vessels ; 
now, in order to remove and adjust all complaints 
and claims on the part of the United States, and to 
provide for the speedy settlement of such claims 
which are not admitted by her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, the high cis apt ee parties agree that 
all the said claims growing out of acts committed by 
the aforesaid vessels, and generally known as the 
Alabama Claims, shall be referred to a Tribunal of 
Arbitration, to be composed of five arbitrators, to 
be appointed in the following manner, that is to 
say: One shall be named by the President of the 
United States, one shall be named by her Britannic 
Majesty, his Majesty the King of Italy shall be re- 

uested to name one, the President of the Swiss 

onfederation shall be requested to name one, and 
his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil shall be requested 
to name one. In case of death, absence, or incapacity 
to serve, of either of the said arbitrators, or in the 
event of either of the said arbitrators omitting, or 
declining, or ceasing to act as such, the President of 
the United States, or her Britannic Majesty, or his 
Majesty the King of Italy, or the President of the 
Swiss Confederation, or his Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, as the case may be, may forthwith name an- 
other person to act as arbitrator in the place and 
stead of the arbitrator originally named by such 
head of State; and in the event of refusal or omis- 
sion, for two months after the receipt of the request, 
from either of the high Mepaneespa Roehen of his 
Majesty the King of Italy, or the President of the 
Swiss Confederation, or his Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, to name an arbitrator, either to fill the original 
appointment or in place of one who may have died, 
be absent, or incapacitated, or who may omit, de- 
cline, or from any cause cease to act as such arbitrator 
his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway shal 
be requested to name one or more persons, as the 
ease may be, to act as such arbitrator or arbitrators. 

Arr. 2, The arbitrators shall meet at Geneva, in 
Switzerland, at the earliest day convenient after they 
shall have been named, and shall proceed impartially 
and carefully to examine and decide all questions 
that shall be laid before them on the part of the 
Governments of the United States and her Britannic 
Majesty respectively, All ote considered by 
the tribunal, including the final award, shall be de- 
cided by a majority of all the arbitrators. Each of 
all of the high contracting parties shall also name one 

erson to attend the tribunal as its agent to represent 
it generally in all matters connected with the arbi- 
tration. 

Art. 3. The written or printed case of each of the 
two parties, accompanied by the documents, the 
official correspondence, and other evidence on which 
each relies, shall be delivered in duplicate to each of 
the arbitrators, and to the agent of the other party, 
as soon as may be after the organization of the tri- 
bunal, but within a period not exceeding six months 
from the date of the exchange of the ratification of 
this treaty. 

Art. 4. Within four months after the delivery on 
both sides of the written or printed case, either party 
may, in like manner, deliver in duplicate to each of 
the said arbitrators, and to the agent of the other 
party, a counter-case, and additional documents, cor- 
respondence, and evidence, in reply to the other 
pai The arbitrators may, however, extend the 

ime for delivering such counter-case, documents, 
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correspondence, and evidence, when, in their judg- 
ment, it becomes necessary, in consequence of the 
distance of the place from which the evidence to be 
presented is to be procured. If, in the case submit- 
ted, any report or document in the exclusive Soca 
sion of any party be omitted, such party shall be 
bound, if the other party thinks proper to apply for 
it, to furnish that party with a copy thereof, and either 
party may call upon the other, through the arbitrators, 
to produce the originals or certified copies of any pa- 
pers adduced as evidence, giving in each instance 
such reasonable notice as the arbitrators may require. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the agent of each 

arty, within two. months after the expiration of the 

ime limited for the delivery of the counter-case on 
both sides, to deliver in duplicate to each of the said 
arbitrators, and to the agent of the other party, a 
written or printed eerers showing the points and 
referring to the evidence upon which his Govern- 
ment relies; and the arbitrators may, if they desire 
further elucidation with regard to any point, require 
a written or printed statement or argument, or oral 
pr sie by counsel upon it. But in such case the 
other party shall be entitled to reply, either orally or 
in writing, as the case may be. 

Art. 6. In deciding the matters submitted to the 
arbitrators, they shall be governed by the followin 
three rules to be taken as applicable to the case, an 
by such principles of international law, not inconsist- 
ent therewith, as the arbitrators shall determine to 
have been applicable to the case. 

Roseeork neutral Government is bound, jirst, to 
use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming 
or ere ing, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel 
which it has reasonable ground to believe is intended 
to cruise or to carry on war against a power with 
which it is at peace, and also to use like diligence to 
prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of any 
vessel inwended to cruise or carry on war as above, 
such vessel having been specially adapted, in whole 
or in part, within such jurisdiction, to warlike use; 
secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerent to 
make use of its ports or waters as the base of naval 
operations against the other, or for the purpose of 
the renewal or augmentation of military supplies or 
arms, or the recruitment of men; thirdly, to exercise 
due diligence in its own ports and waters, and, as te 
all persons within its jurisdiction, to Le bak any 
violation of the foregoing obligations and duties, 

Her Britannic Majesty has commanded her High 
Commissioners and Plenipotentiaries to declare that 
her Majesty’s Government cannot assent to the fore- 
going rules, as a statement of principles of inter- 
national law which were in force at the time when 
the claims mentioned in Article 1 arose, but that 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government, in order: to 
evince its desire of strengthening the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries and of making satis- 
factory protien for the future, agrees that, in de- 
ciding the questions between the two countries aris- 
ing out of those claims, the arbitrators should assume 
that her Majesty’s Government had undertaken to 
act upon the principles set forth in these rules, and 
the ee contracting parties agree to observe these 
rules between themselves in future, and to brin 
them to the knowledge of other maritime powers, an 
to invite them to accede to them. 

Art, 7. The decision of the tribunal shall, if pos- 
sible, he made within three months from the close 
of the argument on both sides, It shall be made in 
writing, and dated, and shall be signed by the arbi- 
trators who may assent to it. The said tribunal shall 
first determine as to each vessel separately, whether 
Great Britain, has by any act or omission, failed to fulfil 
any of the duties set forth in the foregoing three 
rules, or recognized by the principles of international 
law, not inconsistent with such rules, and shall cer- 
tify such fact as to each of the said vessels. In case 
the tribunal find that Great Britain has failed to 
fulfil any duty or duties as aforesaid, it may, if it 
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think proper, proceed to award a sum in gross to be 
paid by Great Britain to the United States for all the 


claims referred to it; and in such case the gross sum so: 


awarded shall be paid in coin by the Government of 
Great Britain to the Government of the United States 
at Washington, within twelye months after the date 
of the award. The award shall be in duplicate, one 
copy whereof shall be delivered to the agent of the 
United States for his Government, and the other 
copy shall be delivered to the agent of Great Britain 
for his Government. 

Art. 8, Each Government shall pay its own agent, 
and provide for the proper remuneration of the coun- 
sel employed by it, and of the arbitrator appointed 
by it, and for the expense of preparing and submit- 
ting its case to the tribunal. All other expenses con- 
nected with the arbitration shall be defrayed by the 
two Governments in equal moieties. 

Art. 9. The arbitrators shall keep an accurate rec- 
ord of their proceedings, and may appoint and employ 
the necessary officers to assist them. 

Art, 10. In case the tribunal finds that Great 
Britain has failed to fulfil any duty or duties, as 
aforesaid, and does not award a sum in gross, the 
high contracting parties agree that a Board of As- 
sessors shall be appointed to ascertain and determine 
what claims are valid, and what amount or amounts 
shall be paid by Great Britain to the United States 
on account of the liability arising from such failure 
as to each vessel, according to the extent of such 
liability, as decided by the arbitrators. The Board 
of Assessors shall be constituted as follows: One 
member thereof shall be named by the President 
of the United States, one member thereof shall be 
named by her Britannic Majesty, one member thereof 
shall be named by the representative at Washington 
of his Majesty the King of Italy; and, in case of a 
vacancy happening from any cause, it shall be filled 
in the same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. As soon as pastel after such 
nominations, the Board of Assessors shall be organ- 
ized in Washington, with power to hold their sittings 
there, or in New York or in Boston. The members 
thereof shall severally subscribe a solemn declaration 
that they will impartially and carefully examine and 
decide, to the best of their judgment, and according 
to justice and equity, all matters submitted to them 
and shall forthwith proceed, under such rules an 
regulations as they may prescribe, to the investiga- 
tion of the claims which shall be presented to them 
by the Government of the United States, and shall 
examine and decide upon them in such order and 
manner as they may think proper, but upon such 
evidence or information only as shall be furnished 
by or on behalf of the Governments of Great Britain 
and of the United States respectively. They shall 
be bound to hear on eacli separate claim, if required 
one person on behalf of each Government as counsel 
or agent. A majority of the assessors in each case 
shall be sufficient for a decision. The decision of 
the assessors shall be given upon each claim in writ- 
ing, and shall be signed by them respectively and 
dated. Every claim shall be presented to the assess- 
ers within six months from the day of their first 
meeting; but they may, for good cause shown, ex- 
tend the time for the presentation of any claim toa 
further period not exceeding three months. The 
assessors shall report to each Government, at or be- 
fore the expiration of one year from the date of their 
first meeting, the amount of claims decided by them 
up to the date of such report. If further claims 
then remain undecided, they shall make a further 
report at or before the expiration of two years from 
the date of such first meeting; and, in case any 
elaims remain undetermined at-that time, they shall 
make a final report within a further period of six 
months. The report shall be made in duplicate, 
and one copy thereof shall be delivered to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, and one copy 
thereof to the representative of her Britannic Majesty 
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at Washington. All sums of money which may be 
awarded under this article shall be payable at Wash- 
ington, in coin, within twelve months after the de- 
livery of each report. The Board of Assessors may 
employ such clerks as they shall think necessary. 
‘The expenses of the Board of Assessors shall be as- 
sumed equally by the two Governments, and paid 
from time to time, as may be found expedient, on 
the production of accounts certified by the board. 
The remuneration of the assessors shall also be paid 
by the two Governments in equal moieties, a 
similar manner. 
_ Art. 11. The high contracting parties engage to 
consider the result of the proceedings of the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration and of the Board of Assessors, 
should such board be appointed, as a full, perfect, 
and final settlement of the claims hereinbefore 
referred to, and further engage that every such 
claim, whether the same may or may not have been 
resented to the notice of, made, preferred, or laid 
efore the tribunal or board, shall, from and after 
the conclusion of the proceedings of the tribunal or 
board, be considered and treated as finally settled, 
barred, and thenceforth inadmissible, 


CLAIMS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Art. 12. The high contracting parties agree that 
all claims on the od of corporations, companies, or 
private individuals—citizens of the Unit . States— 
upon the Government of her Britannic Majesty aris- 
ing out of acts committed against the persons or 
property of citizens of the United States during the 
period between the 13th of April, 1861, and the 9th 
of April, 1865, inclusive (not being claims growin, 
out of the acts of the vessels referred to in Article ] 
of this treaty), and all claims, with the like exception 
on the part of corporations, companies, or private 
individuals, subjects of her Britannic Majesty, byt 
the Government of the United States arising out of 
acts committed against the persons or property of 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty during the same 
pered, which may have been presented to either 

overnment for its interposition with the other, and 
which yet remain unsettled, as well as any other 
such claims which may be presented within the time 
specified in Article 14 of this treaty, shall be referred 
to three commissioners, to be appointed in the fol- 
lowing manner—that is to say, one commissioner 
shall be named by the President of the United 
States, one by her Britannic Majesty, and a third b 
the President of the United States and her Britannic 
Majesty conjointly ; and in case the third commis- 
sioner shall not have been so named within a period 


of three months from the date of the exchange of the 


ratification of this treaty, then the third commis- 
sioner shall be named by the representative at 
Washington of his Majesty the King of Spain. In 
case of the death, absence, or incapacity of any com- 
missioner, or in the event of any commissioner omit- 
ting or ceasing to act, the vacancy shall be filled ‘in 
the manner hereinbefore proyided for making the 
original 2 acca the peiige of three months, in 
case of such substitution, being calculated from the 
date of the happening of the vacancy. ‘The commis- 
sioners so named shall meet at Washington at th 
earliest convenient period after they have been re- 
spectively named, and shall, before proceeding to 
any business, make and subscribe a solemn declara- 
tion that they will impartially and carefully examine 
and decide, to the best of their judgment and _ac- 
cording to justice and equity, all such claims as shall 
be laid before them on the part of the Governments 
of the United States and her Britannic Majesty, re- 
SPOCLVEM, and such declarations shall be entered on 
the record of their proceedings. 

Art, 18. Th ‘ ith 
proceed to the investigation of the claims which 
shall be presented to them. bey shall investigate 
and decide such claims in such order and such man-. 
ner as they may think proper, but upon such evi- 


The commissioners shall then forthwith © 
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dence or information only as shall be furnished by 
or on behalf of the respective Governments. They 
shall be bound to receive and consider all written 
documents or statements which may be presented to 
them by or on behalf of the respective Governments, 
in support of or in answer to any claim, and to hear 
if required one person on each side on behalf of 
each Government, as counsel or agent for such 
Government, on each and every separate claim. A 
majority of the commissioners shall be sufficient for 
an award in each ease. The award shall be given 
upon each claim in writing, and shall be signed by 
the commissioners assenting toit. It shall be com- 
petent for each Government,to name one person to 
attend. the commissioners as its agent, to present 
and support claims on its behalf, and to answer 
claims made upon it, and to represent it generally 
in all matters connected with the investigation and 
decision thereof. The high contracting parties here- 
by engage to consider the decision of the commis- 
sioners as absolutely final and conclusive upon each 
claim decided upon by them, and to give full effect 
to such decisions, without any objection, evasion, or 
delay whatsoever. . 

Arr, 14, Every claim shall be presented to the com- 
missioners within six months ian the day of their 


first meeting, unless in any case where reasons for 
delay shall be established to the satisfaction of the 


commissioners, and in any such case the period for 
presenting the claim may be extended by them to 
any time not exceeding three months longer. The 
commissioners shall be bound to examine and decide 
upon every claim within two years from their first 
meeting. It shall be competent for the commis- 
sioners to decide, in each case, whether any claim 
has or has not been made, preferred, and laid before 
them, either wholly or to any and what extent, ac- 
cording to the true intent and meaning of this treaty. 

Art. 15. All sums of money which may be award- 
ed by the commissioners on account of any claims 
shall be paid by the one Government to the other, 
as the case may be, within twelve months after the 
date of the final award, without interest, and with- 
out any deduction, save as specified in Article 16 of 
this treaty. 

Arr, 16. The commissioners shall keep an accu- 
rate record and correct minutes, or notes, of all 
their proceedings, with the dates thereof, and may 
appoint and emplo a secretary, and any other ne- 
cessary officer or officers, to assist them in the trans- 
action of the business which may,come before them, 
Each Government shall pay its own commissioner 
and agent or counsel. All other expenses shall be 
defrayed by the two Governments in equal moieties. 
The whole expenses. of the Commission, including 
contingent expenses, shall be paid by a ratable 
deduction on the amount of the sums awarded by 
the commissioners: Provided always, That such de- 
duction shall not exceed the rate of five per cent. on 
wer eat Eda ven 

T. 17. The high contracti arties engage to 
consider the aces the Sa ea of this Com- 
mission as a full, perfect, and final settlement of all 
such claims,as are mentioned in Article 12 of this 
treaty upon either Government, and further engage 
that every such claim, whether or not the same may 
have been presented to the notice of, made ‘ Pre- 
ferred,”’ or laid before the said Commission, shall 
from and after the conclusion of the proceedings of 
said Commission, be considered and treated as finally 
settled, barred, and thenceforth inadmissible. 


THE FISHERIES. 


Arr. 18, It is agreed by the high contracting par- 
ties that, in addition to the liberty secured to the 
United States fishermen by the Convention between 
the United States and Great Britain, signed at Lon- 
don on the 20th day of October, 1818, of taking, cur- 
ing, and drying fish on certain coasts of the British 
North American Colonies, therein defined, the in- 
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habitants of the United States shall have, in common 
with the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, the 
liberty, for the term of years mentioned in Article 33 
of this treaty, to take fish of every kind, except 
shell-fish, on the sea-coasts and shores, and in the 
bays, harbors, and creeks of the Provinces of Que- 
bee, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and the 
colony of Prince Edward’s Island, and of the several 
islands thereunto adjacent, without being restricted 
to any distance from the shore, with permission to 
land upon the said coasts, and shores, and islands, 
and also upon the Magdalen Islands, for the puropse 
of drying their nets and curing their fish: Provided, 
That in so doing they do not interfere with the rights 
of private property, or with the British fishermen in 
the peaceable use of any part of the said coasts in 
their occupancy for the same purpose. It is under- 
stood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely 


“to the sea fishery, and that the salmon and shad 


fisheries, and all other fisheries in rivers and the 
mouth of rivers, are hereby reserved exclusively for 
British fishermen. 

Art. 19. It is agreed by the high contracting 
parties that British subjects shall have, in common 
with the citizens of the United States, the liberty, 
for the term of years mentioned in Article 33 of this 
treaty, to take fish of every kind, except shell-fish 
on the eastern sea-coast and shores of the United 
States north of the 89th parallel.of north latitude, 
and on the shores of the several islands thereunto 
adjacent, and in the bays, harbors, and creeks of 
the said sea-coasts and shores of the United States, 
and of the said islands, without being restricted to 
any distance from the shore, with permission to land 
upon the said coasts of the United States and of the 
islands aforesaid, for the purpose of drying their 
nets and curing their fish: Provided, That inso doing 
they do not interfere with the Fights of private prop- 
erty, or with the fishermen of the United States in 
the peaceable use of any part of said coasts in their 
occupancy for the rane EO ose. It is understood 
that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely to 
the sea fishery, and that the salmon and shad fish- 
eries, and all other fisheries in rivers and mouths of 
rivers, are hereby reserved exclusively for fishermen 
of the United States. 

- Art. 20. It is agreed that the places designated 
by _ the commissioners nee under the first 
article of the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, concluded at Washington on the 
5th of June, 1854, upon the coasts of her Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions and of the United States, as 
places reserved from the common right of fishing 
under that treaty, shall be regarded as in like manner 
reserved from the common right of fishing under the 
Procemng articles. In case any question should arise 

etween the Governments of the United States and 
of her Britannic Majesty as to the common right of 
fishing in places not thus designated as reserved, it 
is agreed that a commission shall be appointed, to 
designate such places, and shall be constituted in the 
same manner, and have the same powers, duties, and 
authorities as the Commission appointed under the 
ong first article of the treaty of the 5th of June, 

54, 
Art, 21, It is agreed that, for the term of years 
mentioned in Article 33 of this realy fish-oil and 
fish of all kinds, ‘‘ except fish of the inland lakes and 
of the rivers falling into them, and except fish pre- 
served in oil,”’ being the produce of the fisheries of 
the United States, or of the Dominion of Canada, or 
of Prince Edward’s Island, shall be admitted inta 
each country, respectively, free of duty. 

Art, 22. Inasmuch as it is asserted by the Govern- 
ment of her Britannic Majesty that the privileges 
accorded to the citizens of the United States, under 
Article 18 of this treaty, are of greater value than 
those accorded by Articles 19 and 21 of this treaty 
to the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, and this 
assertion is not admitted by the Government of the 
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United States, itis further agreed that commissioners 
shall be appointed to determine, having regard to 
the privileges accorded by the United States to the 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty, as stated in Ar- 
ticles 19 and 21 of this treaty, the amount of any 
compensation which, in their opinion, ought to be 
paid by the Government of the United States to the 
(government of her Britannic Majesty, in return for 
the privileges accorded to the citizens of the United 
States under Article 18 of this treaty; that any sum 
of money which the said commissioners may 80 
award shall be paid by the United States Government 
in a gross sum within twelve months after such 
award shall have been given. 

Arr. 23. The commissioners referred to in the 
preceding article shall be appointed in the following 
manner, that is to say: One commissioner shall be 
named by the President of the United States, one 


by her Britannic Majesty, and a third by the Presi- ” 


dent and her Britannic Majesty conjointly ; and, in 
case the third commissioner shall not have been so 
named within a period of three months from the date 
when this act shall take effect, then the third com- 
missioner shall be named by the representative at 
London of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. In case of the death, absence, or 


incapacity of any commissioner, or in the event of - 


any commissioner omitting or ceasing to act, the 
vacancy shall ‘be filled in the manner hereinbefore 
provided for making the original appointment, the 
sete of three months in case of such substitution 

eing calculated from the date of the happening of 
the vacancy. The commissioners named shall meet 
in the city of Halifax, in the province of Nova Scotia, 
at the earliest convenient period after they have been 
respectively named, and shall, before proceeding to 
any business, make and subscribe a solemn declara- 
tion that they will impartially and carefully examine 
and decide the matters referred to them, to the best 
of their judgment, and enw? to justice and 
equity, and such declaration shall be entered on the 
record of their proceedings. Each of the high con- 
tracting powers shall also name one person to attend 
the commission as his agent, to represent it generally 
in all matters connected with the commission. 

Art. 24, The proceedings shall be conducted in 
such order as the commissioners appointed under 
Articles 22 and 23 of this treaty shall determine. 
They shall be bound to receive such oral or written 
testimony as either Government may present. If 
either party shall offer oral testimony, the other 
party shall have the right of cross-examination, 
under such rules as the commissioners shall pre- 
scribe, ‘If in the case submitted to the commis- 
sioners either party shall have specified or alluded 
to any report or document in its own exclusive 

ossession without annexing a copy, such party shall 
be bound, if the other party thinks proper to apply 
for it, to furnish ee with a copy thereof, and 
either party may call upon the other through the 
commissioners to produce the originals or certified 
copies of any papers adduced as evidence, giving in 
each instance such reasonable notice as the commis- 
sioners may require. The case on either side shall 
be closed within a period of six months from the 
date of the organization of the commission; and the 
commissioners shall be requested to give their award 
as soon as possible thereafter. The aforesaid period 
of six months may be extended for three months in 
case of a vacancy occurring among the commissioners 
under the circumstances contemplated in Article 23 
of this treaty 

Art. 25, The commissioners shall keep an accurate 
record and correct minutes, or notes, of all their 
proceedings, with the dates thereof, and may appoint 
and employ a secretary, and any other necessary 
officer or officers to assist them in the transaction of 
the business which may come before them, Each 
of the high contracting parties shall pay its own 
commissioner and agent or counsel; all other ex- 
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penses shall be defrayed by the two Governments 
in equal moieties, : 

Art. 26, The navigation of the river St. Lawrence 
ascending and descending from the 45th parallel of 
north latitude, where it ceases to form the boundary 
between the two countries, from, to, and into the 
sea, shall forever remain free, and open for the pur- 

oses of commerce to the citizens of the United 

tates, subject to any laws and regulations of Great 
Britain or of the Dominion of Canada, not incon- 
sistent with such “prays 3 of free navigation. The 
navigation of the rivers Yucan, Porcupine, and Sti- 
kine, ascending and descending from, to, and into 
the sea, shall forever remain free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the citizens of both powers, 
subject to any laws and regulations of either coun 
Within its own territory, not inconsistent with su 
privilege of free navigation. 

Arr. 27, The Government of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty engages to urge upon the Government of the 

ominion of Canada to secure to the citizens of the 
United States the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, 
and other canals in the Dominion, on terms of equal- 
ity with the inhabitants of the Dominion, and the 
Government of the United States engages that the 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty shal enjoy the use 
of the St. Clair Flats Canal on terms of equality with 
the citizens of the United States, and further engages 
to urge upon the State governments to secure to the 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty the use of the 
several State canals connected with the navigation 
of the lakes or rivers ‘traversed by or contiguous te 
the boundary-line between the possessions of the 
high contracting parties on terms of equality with 
the inhabitants of the United States. 

Art. 28. The navigation of Lake Michigan shall, 
also, for the term of years mentioned in Article 33 
of this treaty, be free and aeons for the purposes of 
commerce, to the subjects of her Britaniio! Majesty 
subject to any laws and regulations of the United 
States, or of the States bordering thereon, not incon- 
sistent with such privilege of free navigation. 

Arr. 29. It is agreed that, for the term of years 
mentioned in Article 83 of this treaty, goods, wares, 
or merchandise, arriving at the ports of New York, 
Boston, and Portland, and any other ports of the 
United States, which have been or may from time to 
time be specially designated by the President of the 
United States and destined for her Britannic Maj esty’s 
possessions in North America, may be entered at the 
proper custom-house and conveyed in transit, without 
the payment of duties, through the territory of the 
United States, under such rules, regulations, and 
conditions for the protection of the revenues as the 
Government of the United States may from time to 
time prescribe, and under like rules, regulations, and 
conditions, goods, wares, or merchandise may be 
conveyed in transit, without the payment of duties, 
from such possessions through the territory of the 
United States for export from the said ports of the 
United States. It is further agreed that, for the like 
period, goods, wares, or merchandise, arriving at any 
of the ports of her Britannic Majesty’s possessions in 
North America, and destined for the United States, 
may be entered at the pene custom-house and con- 
veyed in transit, without the payment of duti 
through the said possessions, under such rules anc 
regulations and conditions for the protection of the 
revenue as the Government of the said possessions 
may from time to time prescribe, and under like 
rules, regulations, and conditions, goods, wares, or 
merchandise, may be conveyed in transit without 
payment of duties, from the United States, through 
said possessions to other places in the United States, 
or for export from ports in the said possessions, 

Arr. 30. It is agreed that for the term of years” 
mentioned in Article 83 of this treaty subjects of her 
Britannic Maioary may carry in British vessels, with- 
out payment of duties, goods, wares, or merchandise, 
from one port or place within the territory of the 
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United States, upon the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes, and the rivers connecting the same, to an- 
other port, or place, within the territory of the United 
States as aforesaid: Provided, That a portion of such 
transportation is made through the Dominion of Can- 
ada by land-carriage and in bond, under such rules 
and regulations as may be ed upon between the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Citizens of the United 
States may for the like period carry in United States 
vessels, without payment of duty, goods, wares, or 
merchandise, from one port or place within the pos- 
sessions of her Britannic Majesty in North America 
to another port or place within the said possessions: 
Provided, That a portion of such transportation is 
made through the territory of the United States by 
land-carriage, and in bond, under such rules and 
regulations as may be agreed upon between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Government 
of her Britannic Majesty. The Government of the. 
United States further engages not to impose any ex- 
port duties on goods, wares, or merchandise carried 
under this article through the territory of the United 
States, and her Britannic Majesty’s Government en- 
ages to urge the Parliament of the Dominion of 
Janada, and the Legislatures of the other colonies, 
not to impose any export duties on goods, wares, or 
merchandise carried under this article. And the 
Government of the United States may, in case such 
export duties are imposed by the Dominion of Can- 
ada, suspend, during the period that such duties are 
imposed, the right of carrying granted under this 
article in favor of the subjects of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty. The Government of the United States may 
also suspend the right of carrying granted in favor 
of the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, under this 
article, in case the Dominion of Canada should at 
any time deprive the citizens of the United States of 
the use of the canals in said Dominion on terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion, as 
provided in Article 27. 
' Art. 31. The Government of her Britannic Majesty 
further engages to urge upon the Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada and the Legislature of New 
Brunswick that no export or other duty shall be 
levied on lumber or timber of any kind cut on that 
be of the American territory in the State of 
aine watered by the river St. John and its tribu- 
taries, and floated down that river to the sea, when 
the same is shipped to the United States from the 
Province of New Brunswick ; and in case any such 
export or other duty continues to be levied after the 
expiration of one year from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty, it is agreed that the 
Government of the United States may suspend the 
right of carrying hereinbefore granted under article 
No, 80 of this treaty for such period as such export 
or other duty may be levied. 

Arr. 82. It is further agreed that the provisions 
and ‘stipulations of Articles 18 to 25 of this treaty, 
inclusive, shall extend to the Colony of Newfound- 
land, so far as they are applicable. But, if the Im- 
perial Parliament, the Legislature of Newfoundland, 
or the Congress of the United States shall not em- 
brace the Colony of Newfoundland in their laws 
enacted for earrying the foregoing articles into effect, 
then this article shall be of no effect; but the omis- 
sion to make provision, by law, to give it effect, by 
either of the legislative bodies oresaid, shall not in 
any way gin any other articles of this treaty. 

Art. 33. The foregoing articles, 18 to 25, inclusive, 
and Article 30 of this treaty, shall take effect as soon 
as the laws required to carry them into operation 
shall have been passed by the Imperial Parliament 
of Great Britain, by the Parliament of Canada, and 
by the Legislature of Prince Edward’s Island, on the 
one hand, and by the Congress of the United States 
on the other. Such assent having been given, the 
kaid articles shall remain in force for the period of 
ten years from the date at which they may come into 
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operation; and further, until the expiration of two 
years after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have given notice to the other of its wish to 
terminate the same; each of the high contracting 
parties being at liberty to give such notice to the 
other at the end of the said period of ten years, or at 
any time afterward. 


THE NORTHERN BOUNDARY. 


Art. 384. Whereas it was stipulated by Article 1 
of the treaty concluded at Washington on the 15th 
of June, 18486, between the United States of America 
and her Britannic Majesty, that the line of boundary 
between the territory of the United States and those 
of her Britannic ran em iy from the point on the 49th 

arallel of north latitude = which it had already 

een ascertained, should be continued westward 
along the said parallel of north latitude to the middle 
of the channel which separates the continent from 
Vancouver’s Island, and thence southerly along the 
middle of the said channel, and of Fuca Strait to the 
Pacific Ocean; and whereas the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the two high contracting parties to de- 
termine that portion of the boundary which runs 
southerly through the middle of the channel. afore- 
said were unable to agree upon the same; and 
whereas the Government of her Britannic Majesty 
claims that such boundary-line should, under the 
terms of the treaty above recited, be run through the 
Rosario Straits, and the Government of the United 
States claims that it should be run through the Canal 
De Haro, it is agreed that the respective claims of 
the Government of her Britannic Majesty and of the 
Government of the United States shall be submitted 
to the arbitration and award of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Germany, who, sages. 3 regard to the above- 
mentioned article of the said treaty, shall decide 
thereupon, finally and without appeal, which of those 
claims is most in accordance with the true interpre- 
tation of the treaty of June 15, 1846, ; 

Art. 85. The award of his Majesty the Emperor 
of Germany shall be considered as absolutely final 
and conclusive, and full effect shall be given to such 
award, without any objection, evasion, or delay 
whatsoever. Such decision shall be given in writ- 
ing, and dated. It shall be in whatsoever form his 
Majesty may choose to adopt. It shall be delivered 
to the representatives or other public agents of the 
United States and of Great Britain, respectively, who 
may be actually at Berlin, and shall be considered as 
0 date from the day of the date of the delivery 
thereof. 

Art. 86. The written or printed case of each of 
the two parties, accompanied by the evidence offered 
in support of the same, shall be laid before his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Germany within six months 
rom the date of the exchange of the ratification of 
this treaty, and a copy of such case and evidence 
shall be commonnicetad by each party to the other 
through their respective representatives at Berlin. 
The high contracting powers may include in the 
evidence to be considered by the arbitrator such 
documents, official correspondence, and other official 
or public statements bearing on the subject of the 
reference as they may consider necessary to the sup- 
port of their respective cases. After the written or 
printed case shall have been communicated by each 
party to the other, each party shall have the power 
of drawing up and laying before the arbitrators a 
second and definitive statement, if it think fit to do 
80, in reply to the case of the other party so commu- 
nicated, which definitive statement shall be so laid 
before the arbitrator, and also be mutually commu- 
nicated, in the same manner as aforesaid, by each 
party to the other within six months from. the date 
of laying the first statement of the case before the 
arbitrator. 

Arr. 37. If in the case submitted to the arbitrator 
either party shall specify or allude to any report or 
document in its own exclusive possession, without 
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annexing a copy, such party shall be bound, if the 
other party thinks proper to apply for it, to furnish 
that party with a copy thereot, and either party 
may call upon the other through the arbitrator to 
produce the originals or certified copies of any papers 
adduced ag evidence, giving in each instance such 
reasonable notice as the arbitrator may require; and 
if the arbitrator should desire further elucidation or 
evidence with regard to any point contained in the 
statements laid before him, he shall be at liberty to 
require it from either party, and shall be at liberty 
to hear one counsel or agent for each party in rela- 
tion to any matter, and at such time and in such 
manner as he may think fit. ; 

Art. 88. The representatives or other public 
agents of the United States and Great Britain at Ber- 
lin, respectively, shall be considered as the agents 
of their respective Governments to conduct their 
cases before the arbitrator, who shall_be requested 
to address all his communications and give all his 
notices to such representatives, or other ie agents 
who shall represent their respective Governments 
generally, in all matters connected with arbitration. 

Art, 39. It shall be competent to the arbitrator to 

roceed in the said arbitration, and all matters relat- 
ing thereto, as and when he shall see fit, either in 
person or by a person or persons named by him for 
that purpose, either in the presence or absence of 
either or both agents, and either orally or by written 
discussion, or otherwise. 

Art. 40. The arbitrator may, if he think fit, ap- 
point a secretary or clerk for the purposes of the pro- 
posed arbitration, at such rate of remuneration as he 
shall think proper. This, and all other expenses of 
and connected with said arbitration, shall be pro- 
vided for as hereinafter stipulated. 

Art. 41. The arbitrator shall be requested to de- 
liver, together with his award, an account of all the 
costs and expenses which he may have been put to 
in relation to this matter, which shall forthwith be 
paid by the two Governments in equal moieties. 

Art. 42, The arbitrator shall be requested to deliver 
his award in writing as early as convenient after the 
whole case on each side shall be laid before him, and 
to deliver one copy thereof to each of the said agents, 

Art. 43. The present treaty shall be duly ratified 
by the President of the United States of America, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate thereof, and by her Britannic Majesty; and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged, either at Washing- 
ton or at London, within six months from the date 
hereof, or earlier if possible. In faith whereof, we, 
the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this 
treaty, and have hereunto affixed our seals, 

Done in duplicate at Washington the 8th day of 
May, in the year of our Lord 1871. 


ST. DOMINGO. 


Special Message from the President, and Re- 
port of the American Commissioners. 


The following is the President’s message to 
Congress transmitting the report of the St. 
Domingo Commissioners: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I have the honor to submit herewith to the two 
houses of Congress the report of the commissioners 
appointed in pursuance of the joint resolution ap- 
proved January 12, 1871. It will be observed that 
this report more than sustains all that I have hereto- 
fore said in regard to the productiveness and health- 
fulness of the Republic of St. Domingo, of the 
unanimity of the people for annexation to the United 
States, and of their penton character. 

It is due to the public, as it certainly is to myself, 
that I should here give all the circumstances which 
first led to the oe pga 9 of a treaty for the annexa- 
tion of the Republic of St. Domingo to the United 
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States. When I accepted the arduous and responsi- 
ble position which I now hold, I did not dream of 
instituting any steps for the acquisition of insular 
possessions. I believed, however, that our institu- 
tions were broad enough to extend over the entire 
continent as rapidly as other peoples might desire to 
bring themselves under our protection, I believed, 
further, that we should not permit any independent 
government, within the limits of North America, to 
pass from a condition of independence to one of 
ownership, or protection, under a European power, 
Soon after my inauguration as President, I was wait- 
ed upon by an agent of President Baez, with a propo- 
sition to annex the Republic of St. Domingo to the 
United States. This gentleman represented the 
capacity of the island, the desire of the. people, and 
their character and habits, about as they have been 
described by the commissioners, whose report ac- 
companies this message. He stated, further, that, 
being weak in numbers and poor in purse, they 
were not capable of developing their great resources ; 
that the people had no incentive to industry, on ac- 
count of of protection for their accumulations ; 
and that, if not accepted by the United States, with 
institutions which they loved above those of any 
other nation, they would be compelled to seek pro- 
tection elsewhere. To these statements I made no 
reply, and gave no indication of what I thought of 
the proposition. In the course of time, I was waited 
upon by a second gentleman from St. Domingo, who 
made the same FORFOs CARDS, and who was received 
in like manner. Inview of the facts which had been 
laid before me, and with an earnest desire to main- 
tain the Monroe doctrine, I believed that I would be 
derelict in my duty if I did not take measures to as- 
certain the exact wish of the government and the in-. 


‘habitants of the Republic of St. Domingo, in regard 


to annexation, and communicate the information to 
the people of the United States. Under the attend- 
ing circumstances, I felt that, if I turned a deaf ear 
to this appeal, I might, in the future, be justly 
charged with a flagrant neglect of the public inter- 
ests, and utter disregard of the welfare of a down- 
trodden race, praying for the blessings of a free and 
strong government, and for protection in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their own industry. Those 
opponents of annexation who have heretofore pro- 
fessed to be Brenan nenbly, friends of the rights of 
man I believed would be my most violent assailants, 
if I neglected so clear a duty. Accordingly, after. 
havin sppaintes a commissioner to visit the island, 
who declined on account of sickness, I selected a 
second gentleman, in whose capacity, judgment, and 
itagEey Thad, and have yet, the most unbounded 
confidence. He visited St. Domingo, not to secure 
or hasten annexation, but, unprejudiced and un-- 
biassed, to learn all the facts about the government, 
the people, and the resources of that republic, Ho. 
went, certainly, as well prepayed to make an unfayor- 
able report as a favorable one, if the facts warranted 
it. His report fully corroborated the views of pre-— 
vious commissioners, and, upon its receipt, I felt that. 
a sense of duty, and a due regard for our great na-_ 
tional interests, required me to negotiate a treaty for 


_ the acquisition of the Republic of 8t, Domingo, As 


soon as it became publicly known, that such a treaty 
had been negotiated, the attention of the country was 
oceupied with allegations calculated to prejndiog tee. 
merits of the case, and with those whose duty had 
connected them with it. Amid the public excite- 
ment thus created, the treaty failed to receive the 
requisite two-thirds vote of the Senate, and was re- 
ected. But whether the action of that body was 
ased wholly upon the merits of the treaty, or might 
not have been, in some degree, influenced by such 
unfounded allegations as could not be known by the 
people, because the debates of the Senate in secret 
session are not published, I will not venture an 
assertion. Under these circumstances, I deemed it . 
due to the office which I hold, and due to the charac- 


ter of the agents who had been charged with the in- 
vestigation, that such proceedings should be had as 
would enable the people to know the truth. A com- 
mission was, therefore, constituted, under wptaad sf 
of Congress, consisting of gentlemen selected wit 
special reference to their high character and capacity 
for the laborious work intrusted to them, who were 
instructed to visit the spot and report upon the facts. 
Other eminent citizens were requested to accompany 
the Commission in order that the people might have 
the benefit of their views. Students of science and 
correspondents of the press, without regard to politi- 
cal opinions, were invited to join the expedition, and 
their numbers were limited only by the capacity of 
the vessel. Ke 

The mere rejection by the Senate of a treaty nego- 
tiated by thé President only indicates a difference of 
opinion of the government, without touching the 
character or wounding the pride of either. But when 
such rejection takes place simultaneously with 
charges, openly made, of corruption on the part of 
the President, or of those employed by him, the case 
is different, Indeed, in such case, the honor of the 
nation demands investigation. This has been accom- 
plished by the report of the commissioners herewith 
transmitted, and which fully vindicates the purity of 
motives and action of those who represented the 
United States in the negotiation. And now my task 
is finished, and with it ends all personal solicitude 
upon the subject. My duty being done, yours begins, 
and I gladly hand over the whole matter to the judg- 
ment of the American ett Oe and of their represent- 
atives in Congress assembled. 

The facts will now be spread before the country, 
and a decision rendered by that tribunal whose con- 
victions so seldom err, and against whose will I have 
no policy to enforce. My opinion remains unchanged ; 
indeed, it is confirmed by the report that the inter- 
ests of our country and of St. Domingo alike invite 
the annexation of the republic. In view of the dif- 
ference of opinion upon this subject, I suggest that 
no action be taken at the present session, beyond 
the printing and general dissemination of the report. 
Before the next session of Congress, the people will 
have considered the subject and formed an intelli- 
gent opinion concerning it, to which opinion, delib- 
erately made up, it will be the duty of every depart- 
ment of the Government to give heed, and no one 
will more cheerfully conform to it than myself, It is 
not only the theory of our Constitution that the will 
of the people constitutionally expressed is the su- 
preme law, but I have ever believed that all men are 
wiser than any one man, and, if the people, upon a 
full presentation of the facts, shall decide that the 
annexation of the republic is not desirable, every de- 
partment of the Government ought to acquiesce in 
that decision. 

In again submitting to Congress a subject upon 
which public sentiment has been divided, and which 
has been made the occasion of acrimonious debates 
in een Sein as well as unjust aspersions elsewhere, 
I may, I trust, be indulged in a single remark: No 
man can hope to perform duties so delicate and re- 
sponsible as pertain to the presidential office without 
sometimes incurring the hostility of those who deem 
their opinions and wishes treated with insufficient 
consideration, and he who undertakes to conduct the 
affairs of a great government as a faithful public ser- 
vant, if sustained by the ppurors of his own con- 
science, may rely with confidence upon the candor 
and intelligence of a free people, whose. best interests 
he has striven to subserve, and can bear with pa- 
tience the censure of disappointed men. 


Executive Mansion, April 5, 1871. 


REPORT? OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


The following is the report of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry relative to St. Domingo; 
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Sir: The commissioners appointed, pursuant to 
resolution of Congress, approved January 12, 1871, 
to inquire into the condition of the Dominican Re- 
public, have the honor to submit the following re- 
port, answering, in a summary way, the successive 
inquiries propounded in the resolution, referring to 
the accompanying testimony and documents and to 
the series of scientific reports for fuller information 
on special subjects of inquiry: 


The resolution is as follows: 


Resolwed, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 

hat the President of the United States be author- 
ized to appoint three commissioners and also a secre- 
tary—the latter to be versed in the English and 
Spanish languages—to proceed to the Island of St. 
Domingo, and such other places, if any, as such 
commissioners may deem necessary, and there to in- 
quire into, ascertain, and report the political state 
and condition of the Republic of Dominica ; the prob- 
able number of inhabitants, and the desire and dis~- 
position of the people of the said republic to become 
annexed to and to form part of ie gee of the United 
States ; the physical, mental, and moral condition of 
the said people, and the general condition as to ma- 
terial wealth and industrial capacity ; the resources 
of the country, its mineral and agricultural products 
the products of its waters and forests; the general 
character of the soil, and the extent and proportion 
thereof capable of cultivation; the climate and 
health of the country ; its bays, harbors, and rivers ; 
its general meteorological character, and the exist- 
ence and frequency of remarkable meteorological 
phenomena; the debt of the government and its 
obligations, whether funded and ascertained and 
admitted, or unadjusted and under discussion; 
treaties or engagements with other powers ; the ex- 
tent of boundaries and territory, and what propor- 
tion is covered by foreign claimants, or by grants 
and concessions, and, generally, what concessions 
or franchises have been granted, with the names of 
the respective grantees; the terms and conditions on 
which the Dominican government may desire to be 
annexed to and to become a part of the United States, 
as one of the Territories thereof, and such other in- 
formation with respect to the said government or its 
territories as to the said commissioners shall seem 
desirable or important, with reference to the future 
incorporation of the said Dominican Republic into the 
United States as one of its Territories. 

Sxo. 2. And beit further resolved, That the said 
commissioners shall serve without compensation, 
except the payment of expenses and the compensa- 
tion of a secretary, which shall be determined by the 
Secretary of State, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent: Provided, That nothing in these resolutions 
contained shall be held, understood, or construed as 
committing Congress to the policy of annexing the 
territory of the said Republic of Dominica. 


In accordance with said resolution, the com- 
missioners proceeded to the Island of St. Do- 
mingo, leaving New York on the 17th, and 
arriving at Samana Bay on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1871, and forthwith began their inquiries. 
They were aided in their researches by a corps 
of scientific observers. They traversed the 
Dominican Republic from end to end in several 
directions, either by their agents or in person, 
one of the commissioners crossing it from south 
to north, and another from east to west. They 
spent several weeks at the capital, in daily con- 
ference with the President and chief officers 
of the government, in examining the official 
records, and, as at all other places, in constant 
intercourse with the people, and taking testi- 
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mony of witnesses. They visitel the vicinity 
of the western border country, where it was 
reported that there were disturbances, and re- 
mained a week at the capital of the neighbor- 
ing Republic of Hayti, where some supplemen- 
tary investigations were made. They were 
detained a few days by the necessity of coal- 
ing the ship at Kingston, Jamaica, where some 
opportunity was afforded to examine questions 
of white-labor management, of agriculture, and 
general administration in the West Indies, and 
the progress free colored men there are making. 
Returning to the United States by way of Key 
West, they landed at Charleston, March 26th, 
having been absent seventy days. 


The present government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic is in theory a constitutional republic. According 
to its constitution, the government is divided into 
three branches—the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial. The first consists of a President and Vice- 
President, elected by an electoral college for a term 
of six years, with a difference of three years in the 
time of their election. Both the President and the 
Vice-President are ineligible to the presidency dur- 
ing the following term. The President a4 a sai a 
Council of State, consisting of a Minister of Public 
Instruction, of Interior, Police and Agriculture, of 
Public Works, of Commerce, of War, and of Marine. 
On one of these four ministers the duties of Minister 
of Foreign Relations devolve at the will of the Presi- 
dent, The legislative branch of the government con- 
sists of a Senate—Senado Consultor—elected by the 
primary assemblies, and has two members for the 
city of St. Domingo, two for Santiago, and one for 
each of the other provinces and districts ; nine mem- 
bers in all. These hold office six years, and may be 
reélected. Each province and district has a govern- 
ment, and each parish and military post has a com- 
mandant nominated by the Executive and responsi- 
ble to him. The towns are governed by Ayuntami- 
entos or Councils elected by the primary assemblies 
for three years. The judiciary consists of aSupreme 
Court, whose seat is at the capital, with a President, 
four Ministers, and one Attorney-Gencral, who are 
chosen by the Senate from nominations made by the 
Electoral College, and who hold office five years. In 
every province and district there is a Court of First 
Instance, sitting in the respective capitals, consistin 
of a Judge, Prosecutor, and Attorney-General, al 
nominated by the Executive, and holding office five 
years. It was found that this court had, in many 
parts of the republic, fallen into disuse, Finally, 
each town and parish or commune has an alcalde, 
appointed by the Executive, and holding office at his 
pleasure, and corresponding to our justice of the 

eace, In this latter case the pone is certainly 

ar better than the theory. In all parts of the repub- 
lic it was found that the alcalde held office virtually 
during good behavior, and not one was found whose 
character did not inspire respect. 

This country has for a long period been subjected 
to a series of revolts, led by ambitious leaders, who 
frequently spring up and stir the population of one 
or more districts into petty civil wars, which some- 
times ripen into revolution. In consequence of this 
condition of things, there has grown up, under various 
administrations, a penal code much more severe, es- 

ecially in regard to political offences, than prevails 
in our country. Infested as that country has been 
by jealous, aspiring, and seditious leaders, whose im- 
portance depends on commotion, there is no doubt 
that a rigorous execution of this code has been neces- 
sary from time to time to preserve the tranquillity of 
the republic, The commissioners found the gov- 
ernment organized and in complete operation in 
all its departments, exercising every function of le- 
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itimate government, with General Buenaventura 
aez as the chief magistrate, in the full and peaceable 
ponsession of all parts of the republic, except on the 
ay tian border, which is disturbed by insurrectionary 
leaders, aided by Haytians and political intriguers, 
and emissaries who have congregated at various 
points on the neighboring islands. These are incited 
to be extraordinarily active at this time by the fear 
of annexation to the United States. From, all that 
the commissioners could ascertain, President Baez 
has the respect of a great majority of the Dominican 
people for his administrative abilities, and the stron 
attachment of many of the leading men, who re ‘a 
him as the only statesman among them who can hold 
the nation against domestic factions and foreign foes. 
In the year 1848, after five years of anarchy conse- 
quent upon the expulsion of the Haytian power, Gen- 
eral Baez was regularly elected President of the re- 
ublic. It appears that he was chosen as a man —— 
y his education, fortune, and public services, woul 
be most likely to secure general confidence and heal 
the wounds inflicted by civil and foreign wars. Five 
years before this he had been elected to the national 
Congress, and he had been made Président of that 
body at a most critical period of the nationa! history— 
the period of the creation of new institutions after 
the casting off of the Haytian yoke. His first admin- 
istration appears to have been successful, It stands 
unique in one respect, for it is the only one in the 
annals of the Dominican Republic which has lasted 
during the entire constitutional period. In 1853 he 
was regularly and peaceably succeeded by General 
Pedro Santana. A period of vonsypew 4 soon ensue 
which lasted until the year 1861, when the islan 
was brought again under the power of Spain by Gen- 
eral Santana. After the expulsion of the Spaniards, 


‘anarchy again followed. During the periods before 


and after the Spanish domination, General Baez was 
several times called in from abroad to save the coun- 
try from this anarchy by provisional authority, the 
only authority existing at such times in the re ublic, 
In one of the fea: cnet of leading citizens who ten- 
dered to him the chief magistracy was General Cabral. 
President Baez has now entered upon the third year 
of his present administration. There is ample testi- 
mony to the fact that, under him, despite the diffi- 
culties that have beset him, the republic has enjoyed 
as much liberty as any of his predecessors dared allow, 
and more tranquillity than they knew how to give; 
nor do the commissioners find that there is any 8 
ponent of the present administration of that republic 
who has now, or who ever has had, any claim to the 
chief magistracy by a title superior to that of the 
present incumbent. Whatever technical defects there 
might have been in his original title to the office, it 
was confirmed by the national convention and ratified 
by the assent and support of the people. The fre- 
hppa of civil commotions during a long period, and 
the consequent insecurity of property, have paralyzed 
industry, discouraged accumulation, and so impov- 
erished the country, that for the last two years the 
financial resources of the government, as its officers 
informed us, have been inadequate to pay its ex- 
penses. Meanwhile, it has constantly been harassed 
with incursions and attempts at revolution, Only 
the ability of the administration and a large share of — 
the contidence reposed in it by a strong majority of 
the people could have maintained its existence through 
so many difficulties. 

The insurrections which still exist are headed b 
Cabral and Luperon. The former of these is uni- 
versally conceded to be the more important, _but 
neither has a distinct flag or a regularly-organized 
army. Neither is the exponent of a clearly-defined 
policy. Both seem animated by interest, attach- 
ments, and resentments, purely personal. Their op- 
position has assumed the character of an amazing 
guerrilla warfare, involving a heavy expenditure on _ 
the part of the government at the capital, but pos- 
sessing no power which gives it any hold on public 
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opinion beyond the territory it may, temporarily 
occupy. ; 
The commission obtained in all parts of the coun- 
try substantially the same, information, viz,:. That 
General Cabral once had the elements of personal 
popularity, und that in times past he earned the re- 
spect of many by public services, but that in an ad- 
ministrative capacity he has proved incompetent, 
and has lost the confidence of the country. Many 
eyen, who still entertain more kindly personal feel- 
ings toward him than toward Baez, confess that he 
falls far short of the latter in administrative abilities ; 
that General Cabral does not claim to be the legal 
head of the republic. That hedoes not claim to rep- 
resent the principle of constitutional or legal authority 
and order is shown by the fact that, in his proclamation 
and in a communication to the commission, he styles 
himself ‘‘ Chief of the Revolution,’’ and the journal 
pretending to emanate from him at San Juan, but 
well understood to be printed at the Haytian capital, 
is styled the Bulletin of the Revolution, As to Lu- 
peron, the testimony, both in the Cibao and on the 
coast, is that he is simply a bandit, stained with 
crime. He has not, so far as could be learned, dis- 
tinguished himself in any regular manner, his main 
exploits being in sundry robberies and piratical 
operations on the coast—the latter by means of a 
steamer furnished hjm by insurrection brokers on a 
neighboring island. The disturbance of which Ca- 
bral is head has its seat in the western part, of the 
republic, on the Haytian frontier, It is claimed that 
the districts. of San Juan and Neyba, in which his 
operations are conducted, embrace a large population 
devoted to him; but the testimony, of several refu- 
gees and heads of families from that district, as well 
as considerable corroborative evidence, shows that 
the region named, between the incursionists of the 
Haytians and the prevalence of insurrection, is near- 
W depopulated, and that the force tmmeciaiehy at 
Cabral’s command does not exceed a few hundred 
men, who, in case of emergency, force into their ser- 
vice all the male ponniabion upon whom they can lay 
their hands... It has also been claimed that he has 
controlled the Dominican port of Barohona and re- 
ceived supplies taxough it, but this certainly is no 
longer the case, Onthe other hand, it is charged by 
the present, Dominican government. that he has re- 
ceived supplies through Hayti, and that Haytian sol- 
diers and arms have been at his disposal. The com- 
missioners obtained evidence of this fact from many 
sources. They also examined Haytian prisoners 
speaking only the language of the Haytians, an 
haying in their hands. muskets bearing the Haytian 
stamp. , 

To the northeast of the country overrun by Cabral, 
in the neighborhood of the bay of Manzanilla, is the 
band under the control of Luperon; but.the opinion 
of trustworthy persons, as taken in that section by 
the Commission, is that his force is small and of a 
guerrilla character. He seems to have the strength 
of a desperado, and nothing more. The commis- 
sioners believe that, had these leaders wielded only 
their own forces and resources, they would long ago 
have been put down. . Their whole importance 1s 
derived from the help of foreign intriguers, and from 
the fact that behind them stands the Haytian nation, 
which has nearly three times the population and rey- 
enue of the Dominican Republic, which has never re- 
lented in its aggressive policy,.and. at whose head is 
a President elevated by, a bloody insurrection, in- 
volving the murder of his predecessor. 

Besides the revolts which have been named owing 
to the Haytian aggressions, some minor causes have, 
in the weakened condition of the republic, tended to 
aggravate its difficulties. First of these may be men- 
tioned the provincial jealousy existing between the 
people of the great, district north of the central chain of 
mountains and those inhabiting the southern side, 
The former district. embraces_the two most thriving 
cities of the republic, Puerto Plata and Santiago, be- 
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sides some alleges of importance, On the other 
hand, to the south side belongs the eity of St. Do- 
mingo, with its prestige as the capital city, decayed, 
but still powerful from its vital connection with the 
history of the island from Columbus to Baez... Ina 
weakened state of the republic the jealousy between 
these districts has caused revolutionary Boy: path to 
arise ; but with a government strong and.free, giv- 
ing better internal communications and developing 
industry, this provincial jealousy would probably be 
changed into a healthy political reality. Next, a 
more serious cause of disturbance to the steady ex- 
ercise of ppliticns rights lies in the existence of a 
considerable number of petty military. chiefs, about 
whom has grown up a peculiar system of clanship or 
semi-military attachment. , This prevails especially 
in the central and mountain districts, and is the 
natural result of long-continued struggles between 
ambitious men. for supremacy in the republic. . In 
the anarchy thus caused, each neighborhood has 
shown a tendency to group itself about its most dar- 
ing or capable men. These have received military 
titles from the heads of various governments or rev- 
olutions, the rank of each depending mainly on the 
number of retainers he saath bring to the leader 
whose cause he had espoused. The attachment thus 
begun in war continues in peace, and as political in- 
stitutions are weak often becomes stronger than law 
or political habits; hence arises a class whose im- 
portance depends on commotion... Unoceupied and, 
therefore, uneasy, they are prompt.to increase any 
troubles that may arise. The people of the country 
clearly understand that. these disturbers of their 
peace are public enemies, Among the reasons con- 
stantly assigned for, desiring annexation to the 
United States was the necessity of extinguishing the 
lawlessness and shiftlessness arising from this sys- 
tem. Firm and judicious measures in administra- 
tion, immigration, increased activity in agriculture 
and trade, would, doubtless, rapidly destroy the 
greater part of this evil. Union with a strong gov- 
ernment, would of itself discourage and put an end to 
most of these disturbances, and as political habits 
increase it is probable that these semi-military com- 
binations of chiefs and retainers may be transmuted 
into. political combinations, under constitutional and 
legal restrictions.. To these causes of disturbance 
may be added a third, very effective at present, but 
which would be at. once annihilated should the Do- 
minican Republic be effectually protected by con- 
nection with a strong nation. 

Within short distances of St. Domingo are various 
other islands where insurrectionists and destructives 
freely hatch their plots. To such an extent has this 
been carried that certain capitalists there invest in 

rominent revolutionists as a matter of business. 

evolution becomes thus a. branch of trade, in 
which capitalists embark with certainty of great 
risks, but with possibility of great gains. To 
further these operations, proclamations and docu- 
ments are forged. These emanate nominally from 
the leaders of the insurrectionary force of the day, 
but they generally present the clearest. internal evi- 
dence that. their pretended authors never saw them. 
From these parties and their agents come rumors 
and. even circumstantial accounts of insurrections 
where none exist, The commissioners encountered 
several instances of this. This insurrection broker- 
age. would doubtless cease as soon as it is the policy 
of any strong nation to prevent it. 

In all the struggles of various administrations 
against revolutionists and destructives, the local and 
municipal liberties. of the provinces, districts, and 
towns have suffered greatly. The exigencies of the 
central civil and military authority seem to have 
prevented the growth on any large scale of that sys- 
tem of local self-government which. forms the 
groundwork of freedom in the United States. Still, 
the forms of local liberty are by no means wholly 
destroyed, ‘ Ayuntamientos,” or town councils, are 
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still retained. These are bodies elected by the peo- 
ple, holding regular sessions, keeping records of 
their proceedings, and exercising considerable care in 
the registration of vital statistics. To these bodies 
belongs the local administration. They are small, 
and the length of the term of office prevents, in 
some degree, the immediate influence of the popular 
will being felt upon them; still they serve at least to 
keep up the traditions of local freedom and some 
habit of local management of affairs. The men 
chosen seem worthy of their trust, The commis- 
sioners were impressed with the general character 
and ability of the members of their municipal bodies. 
There are among them many who would do honor 
to similar councils in any country. The difficulties 
and dangers with which these men have been envi- 
roned seem to have deepened and strengthened their 
characters, while interest in political affairs has been 
by the same circumstances nearly crushed out of the 
more timid majority. It was among this class that 
the Commission and their agents found their most 
intelligent welcome, and unrestrained conversation 
with them showed that their welcome was not a mere 
formality to which they had been compelled. It ap- 
pears tothe commissioners that, under a government 

uaranteeing liberty and order, these municipal 

odies scattered through the country might become 
centres of a better system than the Dominican Re- 
public has yet known. 

The constant succession of insurrectionary leaders 
and the long series of disturbances to which it has 
been the fate of the Dominican people to be subject- 
ed, many years since led thoughtful men among them 
to look abroad in the hope of relief. It was this sen- 
timent which led the population generally to aquiesce 

uietly at first in the 9 py ote of the republic by 
the forces of Spain in 1861. That occupation had been 
brought about by the management of Santana and 
others, then in power, aided by the Spanish ships-of- 
war, without the general knowledge of the people 
and it was suddenly consummated to the surprise o 
the great majority of the citizens. The commission- 
ers took especial pains in all parts of the country to 
examine into the cause of the failure that followed 
this annexation, as well as of the unpopularity and 
overthrow of the Spanish rule in the island. ‘These 
have been generally stated to them as. follows: 

1. That, contrary to the understanding between 
the Dominican and Spanish Governments, the public 
offices of all sorts were mainly filled with Spaniards, 
to the exclusion of Dominicans. 

2. That the Spanish subordinate functionaries were 
not generally native Spaniards, but Spanish subjects, 
drawn from Cuba and Porto Rico, colonies where 
blacks and men of color are held as slaves, and the 
atmosphere in which these men had been brought up 
had filled them with a prejudice which unfitted them 
utterly for the administration of government in a 
country where the great majority of the population 
are colored, and a considerable number are black. 

8. That some of the superior officers and very many 
of the soldiery were brutal beyond endurance, and 
that very little effective redress could be obtained. 
It was stated to the Commission by a venerable cler- 
gyman, in charge of one of the most important par- 
ishes on the island, a man of acknowledged devotion 
to Christian duty, and entirely trustworthy, that the 
Spanish governor of that province had, to his certain 
knowledge, been concerned in the assassination of a 
mother to obtain control of the person of her daugh- 
ter; that he had entered the clergyman’s house, stick 
in hand, and threatened him with ignominious chas- 
tisement, and that in various ways the Spaniards op- 
pressed the people, treating them as conquered, and 
insulting their local authorities. 

4. That the Spanish rulers showed a mania for 
regulating the details of ordinary life, in some cases 
resulting in positive indignities to the people. 

5. That the ecclesiastical administration was at va- 
riance with their ideas. Practically, religious tolera- 
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tion had grown up in the republic. This fact the nev, 
archbishop, under the Spaniards, did not seem to 
have recognized. Protestant churches were shut, and 
orders were issued to the clergy of the Established 
Church to enforce a multitude of vexatious regula- 
tions upon their flocks, involving spying upon fami- 
lies. ‘T'o use the language of a venerable priest, ‘‘ the 
archbishop was a worthy man, but he seemed to con- 
sider that he was living in the time of the Inquisi- 
tion.” The clergy were dissatisfied at that policy. 
Remonstrances were made, and a letter from one 
Catholic clergyman to the archbishop stated that 
“ such measures befit neither this age nor this coun- 
try.” To these may be added the fact that the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, which possess a very large and wide- 
spread membership among the best men of the island, 
was understood to be menaced. 

6. That there were manifested on various ocea- 
sions certain deep-seated political ideas. Of these 
may be mentioned i Ageetacd to monarchy and to 
colonial subjection, an 
the republic. 

7. That there was aroused a popular apprehension, 
founded upon a knowledge of Spanish administra- 
tion on the neighboring island, that slavery would be 
reéstablished, either by reducing the colored Domini- 
can people to the condition of slaves or by new im- 
portations. : 

Although these causes were not equally operative 
in all “tenho of the country, and the better class of 
Spanish officials mitigated them considerably in some 
districts, they were sufficient, when joined to uneasi- 
ness under the colonial yoke, to cause an insurrec- 
tion, which soon became a revolution. The people 
revolted in all parts of the interior, and, aided 
greater knowledge of the country, and greater famil- 
larity with guerrilla warfare, resisted all attempts to 
put them down. They finally drove the Spaniards 
into the strongholds on the coast, where the soldiers 
died by wholesale of the malignant fevers engendered 
in close and filthy barracks devoid of all sanitary ap- 

liances. Ofthe Spanish losses no exact data could 

e obtained; the best opinion seemed to be, that the 
Spaniards sent in all about 35,000 troops, of whom be- 
tween 6,000 and 8,000 were lost by desertion and the 
causes above alluded to, — 

_ Although bitterly disappointed in the results of 
the Spanish annexation, the people, who were soon 
involved in new revolutions, cease not to look abroad 
in the hope of relief. To the surprise of the Com- 
mission, in almost all parts of the country, even the 
remotest, the pep were found to be familiar with 
the question of annexation to the United States, and 
to have discussed it among themselves with intelli- 
gence. All classes, in all parts of the republic, were 
consulted — magistrates and ecclesiastics of eve 
grade; officials, civil and military; citizens of all 
professions and occupations in town and country— 
and everywhere there was a general agreement in the 
declaration that their only hope of permanent peace 
and prosperity is in annexation to and becoming part 
of the people of the United States. They generally 
declared their belief, that the strong arm of this re- 
public, taking them under protection as part of the 
nation, would at once end the efforts and hopes of 
every seditious, revolutionary leader, and establish 
law, order, and prosperity. 

The incorporation into public sentiment of a feel- 
ing strongly favorable to annexation to the United 
States, in preference to any other power, is partially 
due to the presence, in various parts of the country, 
of small colonies of colored people, formerly from the 
United States. These persons, or their immediate 
ancestors, generally came into the country in the 
time of President Boyer. Their love of the country 
of their birth seems to have deepened with time, and 


they all look upon American institutions as the only - 


means of rescuing the country from its present inse- 
curity. Very touching expressions of this met the 
commissioners at various points. These people live 


attachment to the name of. 
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on the best of terms with their neighbors, speaking 
the language of the country, and conforming in gen- 
eral to its customs, and they have formed, in a great- 
er or less degree, centres from which respect for the 
United States has gone forth. 

When asked if they would not prefer to remain an 
independent nation, the people generally answered, 
that they would be glad to preserve their indepen- 
dence if it were possible; but, since experience had 
shown that the nation could not sustain itself, they 
were compelled to look abroad for support, and if 
they must sink their nationality they preferred the 
American Union, with free institutions, and a friendly 
pee and common interests. They seem to us to 

e more nearly unanimous in this than we have ever 
known a people to be upon any political question 
which they were called upon to consider. It was 
only by diligent search that the exceedingly small 
proportion who opposed annexation could ‘he found 
at all. The principal part of the opposition which 
does exist appears to be among certain traders in the 

orts, some of whom, in case of annexation, would 
ose control of branches of business, of which, in its 
apa narrow channels, they have a monopoly. 
thers are but agents of houses abroad, and, in the 
event of these branch establishments being with- 
drawn, would be Hd tose To these should be 
added certain agents of houses in neighboring islands, 
who have made pecuniary advances to rebel leaders, 
though these would, without doubt, favor annexation 
if it were consummated under the direction of those 
whom they support. Besides these, a small number 
scattered in various parts of the country oppose an- 
nexation for reasons peculiar to themselves—some 
from misunderstanding of the matter; some few from 
a liking for the turmoil which the present condition 
of things permits ; some from opposition to the pres- 
ent administration, The reports and rumors, that 
there are parties in various sections of the country 
ready to resort to desperate measures against annexa- 
tion, seem to be disproved: by the following simple 
facts in the history of the Commission: 

1, On arriving at St. Domingo the commissioners 
took up their residence in a house in a public street, 
remote from any official residence or military post. 
They had at no time any thing in the nature of a 
guard or watch, and at an early period during their 
stay the night-watchman of that quarter was removed 
at their request. ‘They had no weapons of any sort. 
Persons of every condition passed in and out of the 
house freely until a late hour of the night.) Access 
was made easy to every one. The commissioners 
and those accompanying them slept with doors 
slightly secured, and sometimes not secured at all, 
and with windows wide open. It would have been 
* entirely within the power of a single man of energy 
or determination to have cut off the entire party. 
But no shadow of an attempt upon them was ever 
detected, no suspected person was ever found. 

2. The commissioners and their agents traversed 
the country in every direction without guards or 
weapons. They slept at night in open cabins, no 
watch of any sort being kept. The character of the 
country and the condition of the roads obliged them 
to move slowly and ieee through mountain- 
passes, ravines, forests, and thickets, in which a hand- 
ful of resolute eppensets could easily have destroyed 
them. Especially was this true in the Cibao—the 
district generally referred to in unfavorable reports 
—every important route of which they explored. 
When, as in two or three cases, members of the Com- 
mission had for short distances an escort of honor, it 
was made up of citizens in citizens’-garb, unarmed 
so far as could be seen, and with no military guard 
whatever. Neither commissioners nor attachés, so 
far as known, ever carried sword, dagger, or pistol. 
Their movements were easily foreknown, but they 
never encountered any shadow of a hostile demon- 
stration. Nothing but kindness met them in,all 
suarters and among all classes, and this was not less 
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marked in the Cibao than elsewhere. The desire for 
annexation seemed to be even stronger among the 
rural population than in the cities, The evidence 
taken, as well as the observations of the commis- 
sioners, and all who accompanied or aided them 
establishes this fact beyond question. It was deemed 
unnecessary to accumulate the written testimony of 
witnesses, which was everywhere uniform. The 
Commission did not have to search after evidence 
of the disposition of the people. Individual citizens; 
bodies of men, delegations from Masonic, industrial, 
and mutual-aid societies ; representatives of ecclesi- 
astical associations, Hg e of all kinds came tothem © 
in such numbers and with such ape gine that their 
visits became almost a burden, all declaring their 
desire for annexation. Soon after the treaty of an- 
nexation was negotiated, a popular vote was taken 
in the manner usual in that republic, as required by 
the treaty, which resulted in an almost unanimous 
expression in favor of annexation to the United 
States. Whatever may be individual preferences or 
opinions as to the best form for taking the vote of an 
entire nation on a subject of that magnitude, the 
great mass of the evidence before tlie Commission 
goes to show that this was atruthful expression of 
the will of the people, and in all the expeditions, 
either of their own body or their agents, ample cor- 
roboration of this opinion met them at every point. 
The physical, mental, and moral condition of the 
inhabitants of St. Domingo was found to be much 
more advanced than had been anticipated. The 
population is generally of a mixed blood.» The great 
majority, especially along the coast, are neither pure 
black nor pure white; they are mixed in every con- 
ceivable degree. In some parts of the interior con- 
siderable numbers of the be white race are to be 
found, and generally in the mixed race the white 
blood predominates. The Dominican people differ 
widely in this particular from the Haytian, among 
whom the black race is in the complete ascendency. 
The cultivated and educated, such as the President 
members of his Cabinet, Senators, judges, and loca 
magistrates, compare well with the same-class in 
other countries, and the uneducated appear equal to 
the same class in any country with which we are ac- 
quainted. They seem to be practically destitute of 
prejudice of class, race, or color. In their intercourse 
with each other and with strangers they are courteous 
in manner, respectful, and polite. In all their rela- 
tions with them the commissioners found them kind 
and hospitable. The testimony shows them to be 
an honest and inoffensive people, among whom, in 
the rural districts, a person may travel alone and 
unarmed all over the country with treasure without 
danger. All of the numerous parties attached to the 
Commission, which traversed various parts of the 
country, bear the same testimony concerning the 
people. The judicial officers stated that high crimes, 
such as murder, arson, vive ni © and the like, are 
nearly unknown among them. No pauper class cx- 
ists, and begging is almost unknown. They aré a 
temperate people, and drunken men are’rarely seen. 
Among the popular vices is that of petty gambling, 
which is indulged in openly and extensively, espe- 
cially by the Spanish portion of the population. They 
are all Roman Catholic except the American emi- 
grants, who were sent out in 1824 and succeeding 
Keke who, with their descendants, now form a num- 
er of settlements, and amount to several thousand 
ersons. These are mostly Methodists and Baptists. 
hey live among the Catholics in peace and harmony. 
No intolerance or religious persecution can be dis- 
covered among them. _The people are generally 
poor, living in cheap and humble dwellings, which, 
though well adapted to their country, might appear 
rude and uncomfortable to those accustomed to 
houses for a more rigorous climate. In the country 
almost every family possesses all the land they desire 
to cultivate, which is usually one small field; for, an 
acre or two well tilled is sufficient, in this fertile land, 
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to furnish a family with their food. The reason they 
universally assign for not cultivating more is, that, 
amid constantly-reeurring revolutions, it is very un- 
certain who may reap the crops ; besides, there is no 
market now for surplus produce, ‘The commission- 
ers had an opportunity to see the progress which the 
people of color have made in Jamaica. In that island 
there is abundant evidence that, in spite of ry ose 
ment and the social 4 iach which has lasted long 
after the abolition of slavery, this people are improv- 
ing and becoming sharers in a higher civilization, 
The evidence shows that the Dominican people are 
not averse to work when certain of a reasonable re- 
ward, but are good and faithful laborers. An abun- 
dance of labor can now be had at about ten dollars, 
or less, per month. Appearances make it probable 
that the elements necessary to physical persistency 
exist among the people, especially in that large pro- 

ortion in whom April blood predominates. The 

ecline of these people, in numbers and in. enter- 

rise, is sufficiently accounted for by social and po- 
itical causes, without the gratuitous assumption 
that the race is dying out or effete. 

There are few schools in the republic, and conse- 
quently the great majority of the people are unedu- 
cated; but, of all the great number who were exam- 
ined by the commissioners and their agents on this 
point, not one failed to express the desire that some 
system of general education should be created, and 
the belief that it would be eagerly embraced. 

The few schools that exist are maintained by the 
people with little or no support from the govern- 
ment. School-books prepared in the United States 
were found in some remote cabins, The.basis of 
original talent is not lacking. The shrewdness of the 
Dominicans is proverbial among. those who are 
brought into close relations with them. In the 
schools, few and feeble as they are, may be found 
abundant evidence to corroborate the assertions of 
the teachers that the average of native ability is 
good. But one printing-office exists within the re-. 

ublic, from which newspapers or books are issued. 

his is at the capital, and is very small and poorly 
equipped, 

Serious as are these obstacles to general civiliza- 
tion and to the intelligent exercise of political liber- 
ties, the condition of the people is. by no means 
hopeless. For several, generations there has been 
neither slavery nor any caste. spirit to deprive them 
of manliness. The people at large are not degraded. 
They are willing to work when the result of their 
labor is made secure. From among them at various 
times many noble and capable men have arisen—men 
combining statesmanship and generalship with pa- 
criotism. Many of the people possess neny, clear ideas 
of liberty, and show a willingness to make sacrifices 
for it.. The courage and devotion that have been 
wasted in insurrections and revolutions may yet, un- 
der better guidance, open. into capacity for self-gov- 
ernment and regular political action. 

The data furnished by the authorities as to popula- 
tion are very meagre. An estimate was recently 
made by the Ecclesiastical Court, counting by par- 
ishes, which gave a total of 207,000. here are 
evident signs of error in this estimate. For instance, 
the capital was set down at 10,000, while it is obvi- 
ous to the careful observer, who. counts streets and 
houses, that there. cannot be over 6,000, if so many. 
Again, Azua is estimated at 10,000, while an actual 
count, made a few yore ago, showed that it con- 
tained only 7,750. The present number is apparently 
still less. Los Llanos are set down at 3,000, but 
the military governor now estimates that the number 
of families does not exceed 150, which would indicate 
a population of not over 1,000,:although by a tax-list 
of 1827, in the possession of the Commission, it had 
379 rate-payers. The communes of San Juan, Las 
Matas, Banga, Neyba, etc., are set down at 22,000; 
but they have been depopulated by revolution an 
‘nvasion, and their mt number is fixed by local 
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residents and other competent witnesses at frou, 
5,000 to. 8,000, Comparing these figures of the Ee- 
clesiastical Court with certain known facts, and with 
all the evidence we can gather from intelligent wit- 
nesses and personal observation, the commissioners 
estimate that the actual Ropniawen of the republic 
does not exceed 150,000. is does not include the 
many who have voluntarily expatriated themselves 
on account of the continual disturbances, nor the few 
who have been banished, It seems probable that 
more than nine-tenths, perhaps nineteen-twentieths 
are native Dominicans ; the others are, first, colored 
emigrants from the United States; secondly, Eu- 
ropean traders, who do not settle anywhere, but. so- 
yum at commercial points. Negro blood prepon- 

erates very largely in Hayti, but the pure negro of 
African type is not common eventhere.. White blood 
paepencaxeies largely in Dominica, but pure whites, 
in. the popular sense of the word, are not numerous. 
The majority are of a mixed race, much nearer white 
than black. 

The resources of the country are vast and various, 
and its products may be increased with scarcely any 
other limit than the labor expended upon them. 
There is evidence of mineral wealth in several parts 
of the island. . The geologists of the expedition re- 
port the existence of the ores of iron, copper, and 
gold, with deposits. of lignite, rock-salt, and petro- 
leum.  Iron-ore is abundant, easy of access, and will 
doubtless be made available for the chea production 
of pig-iron. The copper anes are of a fair degree of 
richness, and the beds haye been opened to a slight 
extent. The reported coal of the Samana peninsula 
and in the neighborhood of Puerto Plata was exam- 
ined and found to be lignite, of little value as_a fuel, 
compared with the Pennsylvania or English coal. 
The gold-region is extensive, and, though worked 
anciently, is at present but little known, It invites 

atient exploration. by practical miners, The salt- 

ppomiby in the mountains. near Neyba are believed 
to be extensive and valuable, The salt can be quar- 
ried out in large ieenaperent blocks, and a chemical 
analysis made for the Commission shows it to be of 
sufficient purity for commercial purposes. 

Summarily and practically viewed, for agricultural 
purposes, there are five classes of lands in St. Do- 
mingo, viz. : 

1. The mountain slopes and valleys. These are 
uniformly rich and productive, except in limited 
regions where rain is deficient, as on the southern 
slope of the coast-range northeast of Monte Christi, 

2, The extensive prairie region of the Llanos, lying 
east and north of St. Domingo City, south of the 
Cibao range, is. all admirable pasture-land ; a large 
portion of it is capable of profitable cultivation. Tt 
is intersected by wooded valleys and groves, con- . 
taining much excellent timber, 

8. The rolling plain of the Vega, which is spade. 
wooded, and is the finest body of agricultural ground 
on the island, 

4, The Doylands, like a portion of the plain of 
Azua and the valley of the Yaqui, where rainis pee 
or wholly wanting from topographical causes, These 
lands can be made fertile by artificial irrigation. _ 

,. 5. The red-clay lands, mostly along the coast, un- 
derlaid by coralline limestone. These are usually 
covered with timber. They are not generally very 
rich or deep, but are susceptible of profitable cultiva- 
tion. The vicinity of St. Domingo City is a fair 
average specimen of this class of soils. 

_ Although St. Domingo contains almost every vari- 
ety of soil, there is very little swampy or sandy land, 
In this respect it differs widely from Florida and the 
other Gulf States. The country is varied in surface, 
unusually well watered, and excels in natural drain- 
age. There is hardly any paren of the island where 
the land is not capable of cultivation. The moun- ~ 
tains support a vegetation widely differing from that 
of the lowlands; but they nowhere rise so high as 
to be covered with snow. Everywhere they are fer- 
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tile, exceyt the few small districts already mentioned, 
as the Plain of Yagu and a part of the Azua region, 
whose character could be changed by irrigation. 
Taken as a whole, this republic is one of the most 
fertile regions on the face of the earth. The evidence 
of men well acquainted with the other West-India 
islands declares this to be naturally the richest of 
them all. 

While the geographical position of St. Domingo 
within the tropics implies successful culture of all 
the tropical fruits and peables,; including the com- 
mercial staples, the differences of exposure, eleva- 
tion above the sea, and character of soil, present a 
variation of circumstances adapting particular dis- 
tricts to many different classes of growths and 
branches of agricultural industry. On the rich low- 
lands and valleys sugar-cane yields the most: profit- 
able return, The extent and average richness of the 
tracts suited to this purpose are unsurpassed in the 
West Indies. The evidence shows that the average 
quality of soil in St. Domingo, especially the plains 
of Vega and portions of the country on the north 
shore, are better adapted to raising sugar-cane than 
are the sugar-growing districts of the adjacent islands, 
This is corroborated by the observation of the com- 
missioners, They and their agents inspected several 
of the  Satape sugar-plantations in Jamaica. The 
production of these is very great where irrigation is 
practised. In some cases it is said to exceed two 
tons per acre, But, in many of the circumstances 
conducive to the most. profitable manufacture, Ja- 
maica is less favored than St. Domingo. A much 
larger portion of the latter is naturally watered to a 
degree suitable for this and other agricultural pur- 
poses. In many parts of St. Domingo the canes do 
not need replenishing for many years. Fifteen suc- 
cessive annual cuttings from the original root are 
common, and upon the richest lands excellent canes 
are found of much greater age. This is due partly 
to the greater frequency and abundance of rain, re- 
sulting from the easterly or windward position of St. 
Domingo, which gives it freer access to the trade- 
winds than the islands farther within the Gulf, and 
partly also to the rich vegetable mould which covers 
the surface of the extensive plains and valleys, the 
result of centuries of forest growth and decay. The 
eae abundance of fuel would appear wigive St. 

omingo an additional advantage over adjoining 
islands in this branch of industry. The mountain- 
regions are especially suited to the culture of coffee 
and cocoa. The soil of the hills is usually rich. 
Even where too steep and stony to be ploughed, it 
can be cultivated with the hoe. The salubrity of the 
climate and the beauty of the scenery make the hills 
exceedingly attractive. To persons unacclimated and 
unaceustomed to the northern temperature, these 
mountain-regions offer peculiar inducements. At 

resent these highlands, which form more than one- 


alf the area of the island, are generally uninhabited’ 


and almost unvisited by man. In Jamaica are many 
fine plantations of coffee in similar situations, at an 
altitude of 3,500 to 4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The culture of coffee and cocoa requires much 
less labor and capital than that of sugar, and is pecu- 
liarly adapted to families of moderate means. The 
coffee-tree begins to bear at the age of four years, 
and continues to yield an annual crop for more than 
fifty years. The cocoa is equally productive and easy 
of culture. Native chocolate, prepared from the 
cocoa-bean, is of excellent quality and in general use. 
Both these trees have become thoroughly naturalized, 
are found growing wild in the woods, and seem free 
from disease and enemies. There are a number of 
plants, varieties of the genus Agave, which produce 
valuable fibres, already employed to some extent in 
St. Domingo for domestic purposes. The * cabuya’? 
is the most common, It grows wild in the driest and 
most arid districts. It is susceptible of easy cultiva- 
tion, The Dominicans make it into ropes, halters 

hammock-fastenings, ete. By the rough process of 
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extracting the fibre by hand, now used, it could not 
be profitably manufactured; but with suitable ma- 
chinery it would form an important article of export. 
The product of wax and honey is dase pm large. 
In many places the rocks and hollow trees abound in 
bees, The honey is so cheap and plentiful that com- 
paratively little of it is saved. Thousands of hives 
are destroyed for the sake of the wax alone. Wax- 
eandles are in general use among the poorest classes. 
Wild ginger and indigo grow everywhere in profu- 
sion, The tree-cotton grows even on the dry lands, 
and bears abundantly. The American cotton-shrub 
is also raised successfully near Azua. Almost every 
a production would seem possible in a soil so 
rich and a climate so genial, At a still higher point 
upon these mountains the culture of cinchona, or 
Peruvian bark, can be made a profitable branch of 
industry. This invaluable plant requires an equable 
climate, free from excessive heat and frost. It has 
recently been introduced into the neighboring island 
of Jamaica, and flourishes at an elevation of from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. The stems of the trees only four 
years old are already six inches in circumference, 
and they are about eleven feet in height at the age 
of two years, and they will have attained’ sufficient 
size to be cut down and will spring up again from 
the roots without planting. The British Govern- 
ment seems to have considered this production a 
matter of national importance, and have carefully fos- 
tered it. Upon these mountains many of the vegeta- 
bles and fruits of the temperate zone can be success- 
fully cultivated. Potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
celery, lettuce, and radishes were found in perfec- 
tion. In Port-au-Prince peaches were found raised 
on the neighboring mountains ; pineapples grow 
luxuriantly in many — of the island. the val- 
ley of Cabanza, southwest of Santiago, at an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet, wheat has been raised. As an 
evidence of the present undeveloped condition of 


‘ Dominican agriculture may be cited the fact that the 


Commission, during their expeditions through the 
interior of the island, often met with bect-sugar raised 
and refined in France, butter and cheese imported 
from Denmark, and milk condensed in the United 
States, but seldom with similar articles manufactured 
on the island. Even native indigo, a common weed 
by the roadside, is supplanted by an adulterated 
foreign article. So far as known, no agricultural im- 
plements of any value are used; not even a plough 
was anywhere to be seen. The country is everywhere 
well adapted to the cultivation of tobacco. Almost 
every garden contains enough for the use of the fam- 
ily, and it furnishes the principal article of export. 
There seems no reason why it should not equal the 
quality raised in Cuba, if equal skill and industry 
were applied. At present both are wanting: It is 
raised carelessly, cured imperfectly, packed roughly 
in ceroons of palm-leaf, and transported over the 
mountains on the backs of donkeys to the seaboard, 
where it is sold at about six cents per pound to for- 
eign merchants, and exported principally to Ger- 
many. Maize or Indian corn is raised easily, but is 
of inferior quality, and does not flourish as in the 
United States. Three crops a year can be raised. 
The summer crop is said to be the best in quality. 
Only the winter crop was seen. The most valuable 
natural grain is a species of rice which grows upon 
the uplands. It is darker and smaller than the rice 
of commerce, but of excellent quality, and it enters 
largely into the food of the inhabitants. Tropical 
fruits are numerous and excellent. More than fort 

distinct. species have been found growing wil 

Oranges, bananas, lemons, citrons, we em man- 
goes, tamarinds, guavas, melons, bread-fruit, etc., 
abound, With cheap and rapid communication the 
markets of the United States could be supplied with 
these more perishable fruits, in great quantities and 
at regular prices. At present they are unsalable. 
Vegetables of many -varieties are found at all seasons 
in the markets of the principal cities of St. Domingo. 
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They are tomatoes, sweet-potatoes, corn, peas, beans, 
lettuces, radishes, kidney-beans, squashes, egg- 
plants, peppers, ete. ; also yams, cassava, lantains, 
and many other products unknown in the North. 
St. Domingo has always been noted for the compara- 
tive variety and abundance of its grasses, which add 
greatly to its agricultural capabilities. The grama, 
as it is commonly called, a broad-leaved grass which 
takes root at every joint, grows ripen and be- 
comes thicker in proportion as it is cropped. A still 
more valuable grass, called grama del pais, or grass 
of the country, furnishes forage. The guesea-grass, 
which has proved so precious in South America 
does well, The prairie-grass of the savannas is said 
not to bear close, but gives place to others. To the 
abundance of these grasses is owing the preéminence 
of St. Domingo over the adjacent islands in the rais- 
ing of cattle. For centuries the neighboring agricul- 
tural colonies have depended upon the Spanish por- 
tion of this island for their supplies of horses, cattle, 
and hogs. The vast savannas, called Llanos, on the 
eastern end of the island, are intersected in all direc- 
tions by belts of timber, with a luxurious under- 
growth. Travelling over these savannas at mid-day, 
the Commission found what seemed to be a solitary 
eas with no signs of human habitation or animal 
ife; but, as the sun declined, there came out from 
the groves, on all sides, thousands of cattle, spread- 
ing themselves over the plain. These cattle are in 
size a little less than a good grade in our country. 
They are mostly of a tawny or Alderney color, well 
made up and long-horned. As their food is peren- 
nial, and as they require no shelter in winter, the 
chief business of the herdsman is to brand and count 
them. They can be bought for about a cent a pound 
on the hoof. Vast as ara the herds on the eastern 
Llanos, they do not exceed in number or quality those 
in other parts of the island; but, were they multiplied 
tenfold, they could not exhaust the abundant pas- 
turage. In the more arid districts goats abound, and 
in the forests swine thrive in great numbers. Sheep 
are now very few; poultry is plentiful; flocks of 
wild Guinea-fowls may be seen in many parts of the 
island. For travelling and transportation, horses are 
generally used; they are raised in great numbers ; 
they are smaller than those common in our own 
country, but are strong and docile, of great endur- 
ance, and thrive upon a scanty subsistence. The 
great drawback to stock-raising has arisen from ma- 
rauding expeditions during various insurrections and 
revolutions; only the frequency of these has pre- 
vented an immense development of this branch of 
national wealth. 

One of the most remarkable agricultural features 
of St. Domingo is the diversity of natural growths 
in different localities, This arises from differences of 
soil, humidity, and temperature; the landscapes of 
Maine and Louisiana scarcely differ more widely to 
the eye than the lower portions of the adjoining 
valleys of the Yuna and the Yaqui, flowing respec- 
tively into the bays of Samana and Manzanilla, be- 
tween the same ranges of mountains. The palms 
and plantains of the one bear little resemblance to 
the cactus and acacias of the other; the high moun- 
tain-slopes and plateaus of the interior differ equally 
from both of these, and have a flora of their own. 
It is safe to predict that, when culture and civilization 
have developed the various capabilities of each 
these contrasts of climate and productions will be still 
more pronounced, This diversity will give rise to an 
active internal commerce, and will prove beneficial 
to the health, comfort, and material interests of the 
inhabitants. The commissioners expected to find an 
abundance of the insects and reptile pests which 
constitute such a serious drawback to comfort in 
most tropical countries, but they were agreeably dis- 
appointed. Snakes seemed to be about as common 
as in the interior of our old States, but no venomous 
ones were heard of. Scorpions and tarantulas are 
found, but they are not common, and the effects of 
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their bite are seldom serious. The testimony of the 
head of a thrifty New-England family, who had 
resided in the neighborhood of Samana Bay nearly 
two years, was to the effect that there was as little 
difficulty in keeping a house clear from troublesome 
insects as in our Northern States. 

The most striking characteristic of St. Domingo, 
at first sight, is the wonderful luxuriance of its for- 
ests. In many parts, and especially in the neighbor- 
hood of the Bay of Samana, although there are 
abrupt ridges, perpendicular cliffs, and bold head- 
lands, no bare rocks can be seen, being hidden by a 
mass of strong vegetation. But, on close observa- 
tion, another and not less striking characteristic is 
revealed—an astonishing variety in forest-products, 
The cause of this variety is to be found, doubtless, 
in the great difference in elevation of the surface ex- 
posure and character of the soil. Near the coast 
various species of palm are abundant, and very valu- 
able in constructing such houses as have been gener- 
ally found best suited to the climate. On the moun- 
tain-slopes, at different heights, grow in abundance, 
both the choicest cabinet woods, as mahogany, satin- 
wood, etc., and a great variety of timber especially 
valuable in house-building. The roble, or Dominican 
oak, and a hard pitch-pine were found in abundance 
in various parts of the country. In the more dry 
districts flourish several valuable woods, the best 
known of which, perhaps, is the lignum-vite, of 
which the quantity is very great. There is also an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of the most valuable 
woods which enter into manufactures, or which have 
medical value, as logwood, fustic, aloes, etc. Great 
as are the quantities of the woods that have been 
already cut, there remains an abundance. The ma- 
hogany-trees have been cut off to some extent along 
the coast and the navies streams, where they were 
accessible, but, in the interior, even the simple 
methods of transportation in use were insufficient ; 


‘ wide forests, still untouched, await the construction 


of roads to render them available. - In various places 
the commissioners saw houses constructed chiefly of 
mahogany. The want of roads bas prevented any 
approach to the exhaustion of the products of the 
forests. A striking proof of this was noted by those 
who crossed the island. Within thirty miles of the 

rincipal northern seaport were frequently seen large 
ogs of mahogany, of the best qualities, evidently 
left to decay by the road-side for lack of means 
of transportation. The main transportation of these 
woods noted in these expeditions was by means of 
ree slung upon the backs of horses and mules, 

ence, only small pieces could be brought out. Not- 
withstanding the abundance of valuable timber, no 
saw-mill was found in the country. The details of 
forest-products and botanical distribution will be 
found in the special accompanying reports. 

The fisheries, once flourishing, have during these 
latter years fallen into neglect. At an earlier period 
in the history of the island, more attention was paid 
to the marine resources, and the tunny-fishery was 
carried on all around the shores of the island, sup- 
plying the home wants for salt fish, and allowing an 


export to the other colonies. This fishery is now dis- 


continued, although great schools of fish are still 
abundant on the southern shore. The efforts of the 
fishermen are confined to meagrely supplying the 
markets of the seaports, and their produce is brought 
in on two days in the week, although both the sur- 
rounding seas and the rivers of the island are well 
stocked with fishes of many kinds. The blackfish, 
or the grampus, a small member of the whale family, 
is somewhat abundant on the northern shore, where 
several score are caught every year, and their blub- 
ber tried down for oil. The turtle, both the green 
edible species and the hawksbill, whose chief com- 
mercial value is in its shell, are abundant in the deep 
sea; afew miles from open land, quite around the 
island, both are caught in moderate quantities. Sev- 
eral varieties of shell-fish are brought into the mar- 
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ket in limited amount. A small oysteris very abun- 
dant in certain localities, growing attached to the 
mangrove-bushes. They are eaten by the natives, 
but are not so palatable as the oyster of more north- 
ern localities. While an enumeration of the sea and 
river animals of the island, known to naturalists, 
would show a large number of kinds of great im- 

ortance for food, little can be told of their distri- 

ution or abundance. The prostrate condition of 
industry is as marked in the neglect of the fisheries 
as in the decay of agriculture. 

The testimony of witnesses, the observation of the 
commissioners, the reports of special investigations, 
show that it is generally a healthy country. Immi- 
grants easily become accustomed to the climate; but, 
on the coast, where hot weather prevails, care must 
be taken. Individuals from the Northern States, now 
residing on the coast, and engaged in cultivating 
plantations there, say they can labor there with their 
own hands, and that white men may work there 
under certain regulations, as safely as in the United 
States. The interior of the island consists chiefly 
of elevated land. The mountain slopes and valleys, 
overlooked or surrounded by lofty ridges, are com- 
paratively cool, and are favorable to northern consti- 
tutions. Within a few hours’ ride, inland farms 
were visited, where the temperature, cooled by the 
nei mbonny peaks, was arene and, in the same 
fields, could be seen growing ca bages and bananas, 
potatoes and plantains, Indian-corn and sugar-cane, 
ete. In effect, labor can be prosecuted by white men 
in such regions, and general good health maintained. 
The process of acclimation to strangers coming in 
was so slight as to be scarcely an inconvenience. It 
may be said, generally, that this process presents no 
greater obstacle to immigration than does the similar 
process in several of our new States. The physical 
configuration of the island is such that a decided 
difference exists between its eastern and western 
ends in regard to health. In the castern or wind- 
ward portion of the island, occupied by the Domini- 
ean Republic, the principal mountain-chains run in 
lines approaching an east and west direction. The 
valleys between them are, therefore, swept during a 
great portion of the year by the trade-winds which, 
in that latitude, come from directions east and north- 
east. These valleys are thus constantly supplied 
with pure air from the sea, and malarious influences 
are rapidly disappearing. On the other hand, the 
west end of the island, ceenpied by Hayti, is walled 
in on its western or leeward side. by chains of high 
mountains, running in irregular curves from north to 
south, It would appear that these act to some extent 
as barriers to the trade-winds, and to this fact, 
coupled with the influence of neighboring marshes 
and mangrove-swamps, it is due, in great measure, 
that Port-au-Prince and the country about it have so 
bad a reputation in regard to health. As to the large 
towns, there can be no doubt that the want at pres- 
ent of any practical application of sanitary knowl- 
edge causes them to rank far lower in regard to health 
than they otherwise would. Among the leading 
historical events connected with the island of Hayti 
and St. Domingo, which have stamped themselves 
upon the public mind, are the dreadful epidemics, 
principally yellow fever, which ravaged the English 
and French and the Spanish armies successively 
landed upon the coast. The victims were Europeans, 
and their sad fate interested millions, so that, in the 
public mind, St. Domingo and yellow fever became 
almost synonymous. It is a matter of history that 
the most fatal of these, that of the French, at the 
beginning of this century, conducted its operations 
mainly on the Haytian part of the island. The 
English expedition to St. Domingo, which is some- 
times referred: to, so far as can be ascertained, was 
not attended by any greater loss of life from disease 
than might have been expected, with the imperfect 
sanitary regulations of military forces which have 
existed down to a very recent period. The losses 
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of the Spanish army from illness were largely due to 
the utter lack of sanitary care, and the commissioners 
are satisfied that those losses have been enormously 
exaggerated. 

e commissioners have given special attention to 
the matter of health; and, besides getting informa- 
tion from other quarters, they have charged two 
medical gentlemen to report specially upon it, and 
their reports are appended, Their conclusionis this: 
The popular idea, that the Dominican territory is 
particularly unhealthy, and that persons visiting it 
are peculiarly liable to yellow fever, is entirely erro- 
neous. The average general health and longevity are 

uite equal to, and probably greater than, those of the 

nited States, as a whole. Immigrants are not 
liable to any more disturbance of general health in 
the process of acclimation than are persons who 
pass from the old to the new States of the United 

tates, and, saving upon the sea-coast, the process is 
80 en tap as to escape notice. Taking the year 
through, as much agricultural work can be done, 
without affecting health, as can be done in our Middle 
and Western States, and with greater results. Per- 
sons in all circumstances can here, by selecting their 
locality, enjoy a delicious climate and abundance of 
fruit, with far less liability to diseases of the lungs 
to scarlet fever, and other fearful epidemics, an 
without any liability to yellow fever. The commis- 
sion, its attachés, and the pentioinen of the press, 
numbered 2; the officers and crew of the frigate num- 
bered 496, This company of 528 sojourned in the 
harbors, supposed to be the most unhealthy parts of 
the country, or in the interior of the island, about 
two months. Few, if any, had been acclimated. 
Nevertheless, there was but one case of mortal dis- 
ease, and that from causes unconnected with climate. 
‘There was no case of malignant fever and none of 
severe sickness among them. The steamer Nan- 
tucket, with its full complement of officers and sea- 
men, has been in the harbor of the island for about 
fifteen months, and has not had a single case of yel- 
low fever. 

In 1842 there was a severe earthquake, which did 
considerable damage in some portions of the island, 
Several similar shocks had previously occurred in 
the course of three and a half centuries. Since that 
time none been experienced which, according to 
the accounts of the people, did any serious damage 
to life and property. Almost every year very slight 
shocks occur, so inconsiderable that scarce one in a 
dozen of the inhabitants is aware of them. About 
the time of the autumnal equinox, hurricanes are not 
unfrequent, and are sometimes attended with dam- 
ages, especially to shipping along the coast, and even 
to trees and crops on land. 

There are several rivers, as the Yuna, Yaqui, and 
Ozama, which, during the greater pets of the year, 
can be navigated by vessels of light draught to a 
considerable distance into the interior. At present, 
they simplify and afford facilities for floating down 
the timber which grows within easy distance of their 

anks, 

The territory of the Dominican Republic is in- 
dented with numerous harbors, generally accessible 
only by vessels of light draught. The+three great 
bays of Samana, Ocoa, and Manzanilla, admit vessels 
of the largest draught and are important as outlets 
of the commerce of the country surrounding them, 
especially the Bay of Manzanilla, which lies at the 
entrance of the great valley of the Yaqui, but neither 
of the two last named has any great importance in a 
military point of view. 

The Bay of Samana, however, deserves more care- 
ful attention, as on many accounts it is the most im- 
portant in the West Indies. It is on the northeastern 
extremity of the island, is thirty miles long by about 
ten miles broad, and is sufficiently commodious for 
the largest fleets. It is well protected from the winds, 
especially those of the northeast, by the moun- 
tains of the peninsula. Its entrance presents no ob- 
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stacles to ships of the largest draught, is narrower 
than that of the harbor of St. Thomas, but is more 
easily fortified on that account. As shown by Gen- 
eral McClellan in his report on this bay, very simple 
fortifications, at the entrance of the harbor and at 
Port Jackson, on the north shore, would guard it 
thoroughly. Its situation gives it easy command of 
the Mona passage, the most important eastern 
avenue to the Gulf of Mexico, whose importance will 
be immensely enhanced should any new passage be 
opened to the world’s commerce through the Isth- 
mus of Darien. To any power ri occasion to 
maintain a fleet in the West Indies, and especially to 
the United States, as having vast interests to protect 
in the Gulf of Mexico, the value of the position as a 
coaling-station can hardly be overrated. Under a 
secure and liberal government a city would grow u 
at some point on this bay, which would be one of the 
‘great commercial centres of the West Indies. Its 
value to the coasting-trade is enhanced by the fact 
that what is commonly called the peninsula is in 
reality an island, as there is a passage which could 
easily be made available for ships of moderate size 
from the west end of the bay to the north sea-coast. 
The testimony shows that a few citizens of the 
United States have acquired the right to a consider- 
‘able part of the water-front of the village of Santa 
Barbara, which is one of the numerous harbors in 
this extensive bay and has heretofore attracted the 
most attention. The portion so acquired forms but 
a small part of the space which would be needed 
and occupied by a great commercial city, even i 
that city should finally grow up at’ this particular 
point. The country adyiosht to the Bay of Samana 
is exceedingly fertile. Former reports of coal in its 
immediate neighborhood are not confirmed by the 
geologists attached to the expedition, but the rich- 
ness of the surrounding country in all other respects 
has never, so far as known, been over-estimated. All 
accounts i also as to its eran. This bay de- 
rives an additional importance as the natural outlet 
of the eastern slope of the great plain called La Vega 
Real, which is the richest part of the island and pos- 
sesses every element of agricultural wealth and valu- 
able mineral resources. The chief city, Santiago, is, 
as regards inland trade, the most important in the 
tepublic, and in its neighborhood are several towns 
of little less importanee. The inland communica- 
tions from the Bay of Samana would be easy.’ The 
Una River could be navigated for a considerable dis- 
tance by steamers of light draught. And a railroad 
along that valley would have in its favor the absence 
of heavy grades and large rivers, and the presence 
of an unlimited supply, along a great part of it, of the 
best timber for ties. 

The commissioners were notified, while investigat- 
ing matters at the capital of the Dominican Republic, 
that, although the Government of the United States 
had not relinquished possession of the Bay of Sa- 
mana, but had constantly enjoyed the use and oecu- 
pation thereof as a naval station, the rent due was in 
default for more than one year. 

The commissioners made a’ careful and prolonged 
investigation into the important subject of the in- 
debtedness*of the Dominican Republic, collecting all 
information that could be communicated by the of- 
ficials, the special duty of whom it was to know every 
detail of the finances and the liabilities of the govern- 
ment, all that could be obtained from the records in 
the public offices, from’ the statements of claimants 
of every kind who could be heard of and found, and 
from the explanations of the President and his chief 
officers in regard to the whole and each item thereof, 
They also received from the Senate a list of claims 
and their respective amounts pending before that 
body, which is appended. . The'following summary 
statement exhibits briefly the result of these in- 
eee to “the debt of the government and its 
cbhgations, whether funded and ascertained and ad- 
mitted, or unadjusted and under discussion.” “A 
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schedule of items in detail, with remarks, will be 
found among the accompanying documents. 

The receipts of the last three years have been 
mostly used for previous war debts and for the can- 
celling of outstanding paper-money. The latter, 
which originally amounted to the sum of $2,628,300, 
left in circulation by Cabral, has been nearly all re- 
deemed by customs receipts, as was also the amount 
of $245,070 in Spanish war-bonds. pers 

1, The salaries due amount to $600,000. 

_ 2. Bonds, treasury notes, etc., Spanish war-bonds, 
amount issued $324,160; amount cancelled $243,070 ; 
amount outstanding, $81,090; treaty notes, nominal, 
balance in circulation, $147,575. At prices fixed by 
senatorial decree, four hundred for one dollar silver, 
gives really $368; notes of credit, new paper money, 
nominal; balance out of Comptroller’s office, $88,832, 
at thirty for one silver dollar, $2,961. 

Obligations of present administration, issued by 
mejke tne a $9,761. 

Obligations of present administration, issued by 
Comptroller, at six per cent., $1,153. Total of bonds, 
treasury notes, etc., $95,334. . 

8. Sundry debts and loans due towns and individ- 
uals, $49,448; deferred debt. 

4. Valles and. obligations of Cabral’s administra- 
tion, unpaid because of doubtful origin, the gross 
amount, $221,845. : 

Nore.—This debt is in process of consolidation, 
and may be reduced to less than one-third of its 
nominal sum, ze 

5. Notes of National Bank countersigned by Gen- 
eral Treasurer, $4,130,000, | 

6. Sundry loans bearing interest (back interest not 
included), $293,511.28. . pach 

7. Loan without interest, subject to rebate for ad- 
vances, $20,223:20. a 

8. Debt of 1859—amount not known; because it 
is not known whether any was redeemed during 
Spanish administration. It cannot exceed $50,000 or 
Terie? reckoned at $50,000. Total debt, $1,334,- 
487.5917, Hf es 

9. Pending claims of Jesurun & Son, claim before 
Senate for loan of $100,000 in 1857, contested since 
and now under consideration by the Chamber of Ac- 
counts, $100,000; of Jesurun & Son, for hire of 
schooner Amelia, in 1857, less than $10,000; of Rof- 
man & Lowenthal and others, $14,000; of General 
Baez for spoliations, $70,000; of W. L. Cazeneau for 
spoliations, in 1868, $10,000. ‘Total, $204,000. — 

10. Of J. C. Castillanos, franes 131,719; of A. 
Postel, franes 5,007. Total of debt and claims, 
$1,588,487, and in francs, 136,719, or total in dollars 
about 1,565,831. BS “3 


RECAPITULATION. 
Item Prat OPE oe PATAPIOR. 2 oe cs bite | ge .. $600,000 
Item second—Bonds and Treasury notes ..;.... pees 
Item third—Debis and loans..... Pek uae i , 
Item fourth—Obligations of Cabral...........0.. 1,845 
Item fifth—National bank-notes countersigned.. 4,180 
Item sixth—Interest-bearing loans.. ......... ve SOBgD1L 
Item seventh—Loans without interest ......... 20.223 
Item eighth—Debt of 1859...........0..0 . 22sec. ee 50,¢ 
Item ninth—Pending claims,.................... 204, 
Item tenth—Pending claims in francs 136,719, or 27,844 

Sum total of debt and claims, ...... sudboiex - $1,565,830 


The following statement of the receipts for 1870 is 
here’ presented in order to give, as far as possible, a 
complete view of the financial condition of the Do- 
minican Republic: © . pin 

Jtésumé of the income of the government for 1870. 


I,—CUSTOMS RECEIPTS. 


Tonnage..........00- Rip aphh Pime sepa ts. let eeeenee, $27,206 
Hnbrance EE PERT TOE TER PALER Pe LIN. «1,469 
Light-houses vise ee ed VISE oa hes 679 
Anchorage eer eeeeae lew bid od ase e's Jew tecctee } ecdsbeve 1.469 4 
Pllotage isons xiii cs aah ee wee Veta Ne. ee ry 423 
Tight C acho hiath sews perenne ee es * 216 
IN LORD BERET 2 » 6. « piredte sock tt Miecey's oad gneeal bint eeniorry 20-7071 Le 
Carried forward: .2. fe eeseeeess byoest $33 081 
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Brought forward..... S PO eater aes obais aa Pelee $28,081 
Signal-men sp Uilides bdosk Vane vos Dasa bis «able "p94 
MATANIINGY. 6.0 92 .(2:5 «3 hic suliBbe wh oe kbs sinie'e-e dle olet 430 
MORRO «6 0cb)e dw Vig vers caeRMtega hd We apse <3 6,793 
MECURTIOS INUBICIVOL occ sccee sheMabes sas cass cas 1,105 
Recargo for steamer. visiicn cdc seewieeey sev sveevees 5,886 
MEMES Soe sch ono bpidun died ate aear getty « Meee one 241 
BORDOLE GUO aos Het ede cewestinesh a) acs onsets 691,391 
FEXDOTE AUCB Hc oa.secseras vege tien cogublee boils rue ome bys 71,419 
Doast Tees 5 iis. 8 b Pe a de eds 88 Os Pesta rast 4,511 
DIOPORIEG . « . ines dan ys one wae ete es Cole Uibls Pein’ dy, aie 8,243 
Additional entrance fees... 6.5 1 eee eeee serene 1,400 
Totals sn poe ord dlawcnan!< Wha katnccon sige © 50.049 $833,094 
IIl.—DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXES. 
Registry and mo Bid Hesse eke seaineaet> dix 274,706 
Tienue, foot oe YR me a gw id a ntartacia te ap batedlviwis 2,721 
SAMA BBA ADO Ms sit oc sant ele’ s og hh oven 4 aH ve oee 18,574 
POMTAGC-BIAMIDE oT ccs ths alk cece lecceceestinss 108,369 
ROMPRE OOMIO ON p cllde oct gGhs tks USSpla as Seereees 929 
PMOSAU SLs cle a jcbis 2S. dais selsAS Gude ROG wel $415,299 
IIIl.—PUBLIC PROPERTY. 
Salesramd'rantenil ck Sassi as. fle. es 15,000 
IV.— SUNDRIES 
POO PROB ch as osc LotR Sad «wid FOULS ee ote Welbels 8,462 
MUAEMATE S asc Wie teh o.na'ne Veo sues ek bike aden $1,271,855 


The commissioners believe that the statement of 
the public debt given above includes all the indebt- 
edness or obligations for which the Dominican Re- 
public is in any degree liable, as well that which it 
considers valid and binding as that which it regards as 
unfounded or overstated by the claimants. Through- 
out the inquiry, it was urged upon the Dominican 
authorities, that every claim known to exist, of what- 
ever character, should be exhibited to the Commis- 
sion, whose object was not to determine the precise 
amount that was justly due and binding, but to get 
at the bottom, and find the utmost limit of their obli- 
gations, setting forth every thing for which the gov- 
ernment could, under any circumstances, be made 
liable. The above account contains much that the 
American Government believes to be partly or wholly 
groundless, and some which, upon inspection, wi 
appear questionable. There was brought to the no- 
tice of the Commission a claim of Messrs Jesurun & 
Son, of Curacoa, for upward of $500,000 for money 
advanced to the Dominican Government, with inter- 
est. This was the same loan as the $100,000 in 1857, 
mentioned in the preceding list of pending claims by 
the same parties. On being asked if he had any 
statement or explanation to make regarding it, Mr. 
Jesurun, who submitted the loan, declined to make 
any. This claim has been already for a considerable 
time before the Dominican Government, which re- 
fuses to consider more of it than the amount named 
in the foregoing list, and of that it is believed that 
but a small part will be allowed. The debt was in- 
curred for arms and provisions in time of war, when 
the property furnished was estimated at $100,000, on 
which compound interest at eighteen per cent. was to 
be allowed. It is claimed by the Dominican Govern- 
ment that, soon after the original contract was made, 
that government turned over to these claimants a 
ship and cargo valued at $70,000, and that subse- 
quently other payments were made, which, taken to- 
gether, reduce the amount to a sum much below that 
named in the foregoing list. The claim is now pend- 
ing before the Dominican Senate, and underlined 
among the pending claims is one of President Baez 
for the destruction of property. It is alleged by the 
claimant that the Spanish Government recognized 
this claim as valid, and ordered an examination to fix 
the amount, but the Commission cannot understand 
how this claim could be voted against the Dominican 
Government. Another claim for damages, amounting 
to $10,000, made by W. S. Cazneau, seems to be of a 
similar nature. 

A question has been raised in our country, whether 
the government and people of the Dominican Repub- 
lie, having once been under the rule of the Haytians, 
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might not be liable for a portion of the indemnity 
exacted for France from Hayti for the estates of 
French families who had been driven out of the island, 
and whose property had been confiscated by the Hay- 
tians during the revolution of 1791. The Commission 
made inquiries on this subject of the Dominican Gov- 
ernment and also in Hayti, and they could not learn 
that the Haytian Government had ever made this 
claim upon the Dominican Republic; and they think 
that, if made, it would be wholly without foundation. 
By the so-called treaty of 1825, which was not a treaty 
at all, but in form and in fact a royal ordinance 
issued by the King of France, and forced upon the 
Haytians by arms, the payment of 150,000,000 francs 
was imposed to indemnify such former planters as 
may claim indemnity, which imposition, in the ex- 
ress language of the ordinance, was upon the in- 
abitants of ‘the French portion of St. Domingo, 
and upon these conditions independence was grant- 
ed to the inhabitants of the French portion of the 
island of St. Domingo. It was a burden imposed 
eon the people of the French or Haytian part of the 
island for depredations committed by them upon 
French subjects in that part of the island, depreda- 
tions with which the Dominican people had no more 
to do than had the people of the United States. The 
fact that the people of the Dominican or Spanish part 
of the island were subsequently, fora few years, ruled 
by the same government as that which aled the Hay- 
tian, did not render them inhabitants of the French 
ten of the island of St. Domingo, nor liable for 
urdens imposed on those inhabitants for their own 
acts by treaties with other powers, The commission- 
ers were informed by the Dominican authorities that 
the present administration of the government has not 
had diplomatic representatives, or made treaties or 
engagements with any other Government except the 
United States, An enumeration of the treaties made 
during the previous history of the republic with 
France, Great Britain, and other powers, will be 
found in Ex. Doe. 17, Forty-first Congress, second 
session. They are mostly treaties of navigation and 
commerce, and contain no unusual provision requir- 
ing notice here. 
he only dividing line between the Dominican Re- 
public and an adjoining nation is the boundary be- 
tween it and the. Republic of Hayti, a line carefully 
surveyed and marked by monuments nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, described and established by the 
treaty of 1777, and repeatedly reaffirmed in subse- 
quent treaties, all of which refer to it as the undis- 
puted boundary. It is deeply embedded in the his- 
tory of the island. It marks the separation of different 
languages, different national traditions and character- 
istics, different modes of holding and surveying the 
soil, different peoples. In 1821, the people of what 
is now the Dominican Republic threw off the Span- 
ish yoke, and proclaimed a republic. At this time 
the boundary was undisputed, and the republic in- 
cluded all the Spanish part of the island—or, in other 
words, all east of the line of 1777. In 1822 the Hay- 
tian President, Boyer, acquired possession of the 
whole island, and it remained under one government 
until the revolution of 1844 resulted in the expulsion 
of the Haytian rulers and the reéstablishment of the 
independence of the Dominican or sue arapi ee v4 
portion of the island, except a few interior valleys on 
the Dominican side of the line, in some of which 
there has been an almost constant struggle since that 
time, the Haytian and Dominican forces-alternately 
occupying the disputed territory. Of this disputed 
territory the Haytians have had A ee Pier constant 
control, the towns of San Rafael, San Miguel, and Las 
Caobas. The Benica Valley, east of these, with 
Benica as its principal town, and the Neyba district 
to’the south, have been alternately overrun by both 
overnments. The attention of the Commission had 
en drawn to a map issued by private parties in our 
own country, claiming to be based on a Haytian re- 
port made on this subject in President Geffrard’s 
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time. The boundary given in this extends from a 
point just east of Monte Christi, on the north shore 
of the island, in a nearly north and south line, toa 
point on the south shore nearly opposite the island 
of Alta Vela. Whether the Commission be right or 
wrong in judging that any infringement on the-Do- 
minican country has been based on usurpation, and 
is therefore null, the claim to any such line as that 
above indicated must seem preposterous to any one 
at all conversant with Dominican or Haytian af- 
fairs. The town of Monte Christi, which, by-the- 
way, should be under Haytian control, was, at a re- 
cent visit of a member of the Commission, found to 
be inhabited by a Spanish-speaking people with Do- 
minican authorities, and no one seemed to be at all 
aware that it had been claimed since 1844 by any 
other government than the Dominican. As to the 
Benica valley and the Neyba district, the people 
claimed to be Dominicans, and, by all that could be 
learned, have never considered themselves other- 
wise. ‘The commissioners made inquiries negarotas 
the foundations for Haytian claims outside the line 
of 1777, both of intelligent persons living in Hayti, 
and of the Haytian ex-President Geffrard, now in ex- 
ile, residing in Jamaica, and from neither source 
could they obtain any direct or presumptive evidence 
tor the Haytian title, nor could they learn of any 
thing which could be construed into an acknowledg- 
ment of it by any Dominican government... The com- 
missioners were informed by the Dominican authori- 
ties that the Haytian Government had more than 
once offered to purchase the territory in dispute, but 
this the inhabitants of Hayti above mentioned deny. 
The only claim to this district which the Haytian 
Government could urge would be based on an occu- 
peves. by Haytians of a portion of the Dominican 
Republic, whose government had not been able to 
oust them by force. The extent of Dominican terri- 
tory within the old boundary of 1777 is found, by a 
new and careful computation, made under the direc- 
tion of the commissioners, to be 22,212 square miles, 
The portion of this already referred to as having been 
mainly in Haytian occupancy has an extent of about 
1,000 square miles. 

The Commission, as directed by the resolution of 
Congress, made diligent inquiry to ascertain ‘‘ what 
proportion of the territory is covered by foreign 
claims, or by grants and concessions, and sa 
what concessions and franchises have been granted, 
with the names of the respective grantees.’’?. The 
following list, condensed from an official statement 
furnished by the Dominican Secretary of State, which 
will be found in the accompanying documents, and 
confirmed by the testimony, gives an answer to the 
aAgRU: 

grant to J. W. Fabens, or a company organized 
for the purpose, dated July 8, 1868, of a portion of 
the public lands, on condition of making a geological 
survey. This is a contract authorizing Fabens, by 
himself or any Sprnpany organized for the purpose 
to make a geological examination and survey of all 
the provinces and districts at the expense of the said 
company, reports to be made every three months, as 
the survey progresses, to the Dominican Govern- 
ment, to enable it to offer for sale the mineral and 
agricultural lands of the localities examined; also an 
annual report; said company to receive one-fifth of 
the public lands so surveyed, excepting coal-lands, 
to be set apart as the quarterly reports are rendered, 
This survey is now in progress. The parties owning 
the franchise and paying the expense are chiefly New 
York capitalists. The sethce! of the geologist in 
charge of the survey, Prof. Gabb, giving details on 
the subject, and his annual reports, are herewith sub- 
mitted, together with a copy of the original contract. 

A grant to R, M. Funkhouser, of New York, Octo- 
ber 7, 1868, for a line of mail-steamers between New 
York and New Orleans and the Dominican Republic 
with a provision that five per cent. of the import and 
export dues on all merchandise carried by said line 
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be allowed to the owners of the steamers. This line 
is now run by Spofford Brothers, of New York. 

A grant to Ed. H. Hartmont to take guano from 
the island of Alta Vela, in consideration of a loan of 
May, 1868. 

A grant to Fr. H. Fisher, of New York, September 
9, 1869, for building a railroad from Santiago to Yura 
or Samana Peninsula. 

To Felix Montecatini, August 8, 1867, renewed and 
extended April 5, 1870. 

To Shumacher and Angenard for a railroad from 
Oseama River to San Cristobal. / 

To Julian Grangerard, June 3, 1870, for building a 
railroad from Azua to Las Caobas, 

To Levi Guilame, November 5, 1870, for construct- 
Fan h-lines necessary in the republic. 

o Charles Baez, May 18, 1870, for rent of salt- 
works at Bani. 

To Telesfore Volta, for salt-works at Beata Island. 

To W. L. Cazeneau, May 28, 1866, to introduce im- 
migrants and establish colonies. (Void.) | 

0 Davis Hatch, September 27, 1866, for working 
rock-salt mines of i a and building railroad there- 
to from shore at Barahona. (Void.) 

(void) A. Delgardo, to take guano from Alta Vela. 
oid. 

To it H, Hartmont, February 1, 1869, for building 
railroad from Monte Christi to Santiago arid the Yura, 
river donation lands bordering the road to be made 
by special grant. (Void.) 

To Edward Prime and Edward P. Hollister, July 
4, 1869, extended September 2, 1869, to establish a 
national bank. (Void.) 


To E. H. Hartmont, to work the Samana coal-mines~ 


in case a loan of £420,000 should be effected. (Void.) 
To the Industrial and Progressive Company, No- 


vember 5, 1866, to work the copper-mine at El Cobre, 


St. Cristobal ; to W. L, Cazeneau, January, 18, 1867, 
copper-mine at Monte Mateo, St. Cristobal, and to 
the same, July 12, 1869, copper-mine at Mano Matue 
and at Loma de la Basa de Diamante, St. Cristobal. 
The last three were consolidated under the law of 
August 10, 1870, to Cambiaco & Co. October 24, 
1867, copper-mine at Boca de Cuajo, Upper Haina, 
St. Cristo al, to St. Domingo Company—Geological 
Survey Company, February 25, 1870—the mining 
circuit Buenaventura, Upper Haina, San Cristobal, 
by virtue of geological survey ; to be modified to 
conform to geological contract. 

To Felix Montecatini, March 17, 1867, mining dis- 
trict in Cuajo, San Cristobal (void), renewed to Shu- 
macher and Argenard, July 28, 1870. 

To San Domingo Company, September 16, 1870, 
mining district of Carnee. 

The Dominican Government has made no grant or 
concession of land to any foreign government or na- 
tion except the United States. 

To the grants to foreigners b 
above enumerated must be added some by munici- 

alities. Of these, the only ones which seem to the 

ommission to require notice here are those to cer- 
tain parties, citizens of the United States, of lands 
and lots in the village of Santa Barbara, on the Bay 
of Samana, granted 
from its property, as follows: ; 

To J. P. O’Sullivan, December 1, 1868, of 980 feet 
fronting on the harbor, and extending back several 
hundred feet, varying in depth in different parts, at 
sixty-two dollars per annum rent for twenty-one 
years; also eighty-four fect and vest feet to the 
same at four dollars rent for each. ecember 11, 
1869, these leases are made perpetual, provided there 
be no law to prevent the same. 

To J. W. Fabens, December 11, 1869, of 1,688 feet 
fronting on the harbor, in perpetuity, at one hundre 
and twelve dollars per annum. These grants cover 


a large part of the unoccupied available front of the — 


harbor. 


There was also a lease by the municipal govern- 


ment of the city of St. Domingo of a wharf front, of - 


the government 


the authorities of that town | 


i oe 


(ROE 
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‘limited extent and importance, to W. L. Cazeneau. 
The commissioners were not unmindful of various 
rumors which had been circulated on divers occa- 
sions that concessions or grants of land were made 
to officials of the Government of the United States 
when the treaty of annexation was negotiated in 1869. 
No pains were spared to ascertain the exact truth on 
this subject. In addition to an examination of all 
grants from the government of the republic, the Com- 
mission further carried their researches to all muni- 
cipal grants by the town of Samana, where rumor 
had located the supposed grants. The officers of the 
municipality and the records were carefully examined. 
Inquiry was also made of the authorities of the city 
of Bt: Dania o. After this investigation the Com- 
mission can declare, without hesitation, that there 
was no particle of evidence or color of evidence for 
these charges. In order to be assured that the treaty 
furnished to us was a true and full copy of the original 
in the archives of the Dominican Government, they 
thought it important to examine the original care- 
fully, to determine whether either the treaty of an- 
nexation or the Samana lease contained any conces- 
sion, or grant, or secret clause favoring any United 
States official. This they did in the presence of the 
President and his Cabinet in the formal manner which 
will be found set out at length in their journal of 
date, February 18, 1871. It was ascertained that no 
such clause was contained in the. treaty or lease. 
They read also the solemn assurance of the President 
and his Cabinet, as will be found in their journal of 
the same date, that no such grant or concession was 
made in any way in connection with the negotiation 
or preparation of the treaty. The terms of annexa- 
tion desired, the terms and conditions on which the 
Dominican Government and people desire to be an- 
nexed, are expressed in the treaty negotiated in 1869, 
which provided for the annexation of that republic 
to the United States as a territory. In aac 
this subject the President and his Cabinet manifeste 
a liberal and accommodating spirit. He said: ‘‘ We 
are willing to stand by that treaty, but we do not 
~ insist upon any particular provision in it.’ It was 
drawn up by your own Government. By it we give 
you every thing we have except the public lands. If 
we were asked what change in the treaty we desired, 
we would answer this: When that treaty was nego- 
tiated we expected that this government would be 
speedily turned over to the United States, and so we 
provided that the annual rent of Samana Bay—which, 
we supposed, would only have to be paid for a short 
time—should be deducted from the million and a half 
to be paid to the Dominican Republic. But a long 
and harassing delay has compelled us to carry on 
this government without pay, and through many dif- 
ficulties, for nearly two years longer, and now would 
it not be right and fair to allow that rent to be paid 
for this period of delay without deducting it? We 
do not insist upon this as a condition precedent, but 
refer it to the sense of justice and the magnanimity 
of the American people.’’ 

At the suggestion of the Commission the Dominican 
Government was willing to modify the treaty so as 
to devote one-fifth of the public lands to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of common schools in the 
territory, provided the United States appropriate 
800,000 acres of land to establish a college or colleges 
for instruction in agriculture, mining, engineering, 
and kindred subjects. The commissioners earnestly 
believe that, if annexation is decided upon, nothing 
could contribute, more than the establishment of the 
institutions contemplated in this article in the treaty, 
to insure the success of the great experiment by a 
rapid development of the resources of the country, 
and by making the coming generations in that coun- 

try fully capable of discharging the duties of American 
‘citizenship. 

Their attention having been called to certain dec- 
larations regarding the independence of the Domini- 
¢an Republic and the attachment of the people thereto, 
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those points were especially dwelt upon by the com- 
missioners. As already stated, the question was 
pomrey asked, ‘*In case the independence of the 

ominican Republic were possible, would you prefer 
it to annexation? The general answer was, ‘* We 
would prefer independence; but independence is 
impossible.’? That this latter declaration is the re- 
sult of a true insight into the condition of the country 
Md those who know it best, that it is the only con- 

usion to which a thoughtful lover of that country 
can come, is made manifest by the following recapitu- 
lation of facts ; Historically, the Dominican Republic 
has never maintained any real independence, with 
the exception of the very brief watied after its first 
separation from Spain. It has never seen a day 
when its most bitter foe, the Haytian Republic, has 
not been in defiant possession of a valuable portion 
of its territory. Worse than this, it has rarely seen 
the time when a number of semi-political, semi-mili- 
tary leaders were not mm on the slightest provo- 
cation, to league with this bitter enemy, and to bring 
murder and pillage upon their country. Nor is that 
portion of the Dominican Republic not under Haytian 
control more than technically independent. It has 
been dependent upon the forbearance of Spain, whose 
strong islands lie near its northern and eastern coasts. 
It has been dependent on the oe of England, 
whose main possession in the West Indies lies but a 
short distance to the westward. It has been de- 
pendent not upon the lack of will, but the lack of 
means, of every nest of plotters in any of the neigh- 
boring islands for immunity against constant piracies 
and invasions. It is dependent on the jealousies, the 
caprices, and the petty hates of chieftains who have 
never hesitated to go through its territory with fire 
and sword at the promptings of any whim or grudge. 
Nor, without intervention from some source, can mat- 
ters ever be better. All that the commissioners could 
learn, showed that the succession of struggles has 
utterly disheartened the people—has made more and 
more ae any attempt to rescue any portion of 
its rightful territory from Hayti, and has rendered 
impossible any organization of the people, itself strong 
enough to protect society from armed leaders of fac- 
tions. 

There is but one chance for that republic ever to 
recover its independence—to become, after a proper 

eriod of probation, one of a union of States—the 
reedom and substantial independence of each being 
guaranteed “4 the strength of all. It is beyond the 
province of the commissioners, under the resolution 
of Congress, to recommend that such a course be 
adopted or abstained from. They simply state, as 
their belief, founded upon all the observations they 
could make and of the facts they could learn, that 
this is the only way in which Dominican indepen- 
derice can be secured, and that, if it be judged best not 
to adopt that course, even the present shadow of in- 
dependence will be taken away. The Dominican 
territory is one of the fairest and richest on earth. 
Unless some such means as above mentioned are re- 
sorted to, it is to lie exhausted and helpless until 
some strong nation shall seize it and hold it in colo- 
nial subjection. The commercial relations of the 
Dominican part of the island present one indication 
not to be passed without mention. The most im- 
portant commerce of the island by far, the tobacco- 
trade, is carried on mainly by Germans, and is with 
the principal seaport of the new German Empire; to 
such an extent has this tendency developed itself, 
that this trade is rapidly becoming a German monop- 
oly. The commissioners found the number of Ger- 
man subjects in important business operations and 
agencies on the north side of the island to exceed 
those of any other foreign power, and their influence 
is extending’ steadily up into the great central dis- 
tricts. 

The influence which St. Domingo, under a stable 
government, would exercise upon the institution of 
slavery has not escaped attention. Geographically, 
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’ it lies between the last two strongholds of vest 4 in 
North America: Cuba on the west, and Porto Rico 
on the east. In the present impotency of its govern- 
ment it exercises little influence, but the inhabitants 
are earnestly opposed to slavery, and under more 
favorable circumstances their moral influence would 
be felt in the neighboring islands, It would be all 
on the side of freedom; nor would that influence be 
merely moral.. Commercial influences would: work 
in the same direction. St. Domingo is capable of 
supporting millions of people. Land is cheap. In 
fertility it certainly equals, and probably surpasses, 
the neighboring isles, and it is even better suited to 
the production of sugar and coffee. It could supply 
the whole market of the United States with these 
great West India staples. During the year above 
mentioned, seventeen per cent. of all the imports of 
the United States were the production of slave labor. 
This trade is the main support which the slave sys- 
tem now has. With liberty, order, free labor, and 
the immigration which would be attracted by these, 
with a vast advantage in the West India trade, arising 
from the fact that any duties laid by the United States 
on West India productions for revenue would be a 
discrimination against slave products, and would in- 
ure to the protection of Dominican free labor, it is 
not too much to expect that St. Domingo might be 
developed into a powerful State, which, by the inev- 
itable Jaws of trade, would make slave-labor in the 
neighboring islands unprofitable, and, by the spread 
of its ideas, render the whole slave and caste systems 
odious. 

The commissioners, of course, felt a deep interest 
in the experiment of self-government which the blacks 
are trying in Hayti. They certainly wished it all 
success. They could not understand how any new 
and close relations between St. Domingo and the 
United States could affect that experiment otherwise 
than favorably. They felt that it would be unjust to 
our Government to suppose that it contemplated any 
action injurious to it. They had too much faith in 
the virtue of our institutions to doubt that the form 
established of similar institutions in a neighborin 
land must act favorably upon republicanism ae 
progress in Hayti. The only force to be exerted 
would be a moral one--the foree of example. They 
knew of no valid claim which Hayti had against St. 
Domingo, nor of any rights or interests which could 
be endangered by the extension of our institutions 
over the eastern end of the island. Nevertheless, 
they desired to give to the government and to intel- 
ligent citizens an ee of stating their views, 
Moreover, they desired, in the most friendly eis 
to make the same observations and study of Hayti 
and its inhabitants as they had made of the Domini- 
can Republic. They intimated to the President and 
his council their nen bakery and desires, They stated 
even that they would be glad to be put in the way of 
ascertaining what were the claims of Hayti upon St. 
Domingo, and what were the views and wishes of 
the Haytian people with respect to any changes that 
might be brought about in the neighboring republic, 
but they received no encouragement to pursue their 
inguiries. They asked verbally, and through our 
minister in writing, for permission to explore the 
interior of the island, but this was met in a. spirit 
equivalent to a refusal. They contented themselves, 
therefore, with taking such testimony and gathering 
such information upon matters bearing upon the 
question of annexation as they could, without giving 
offence. In reviewing the whole field of their inves- 
tigations, looking to the interests of both divisions 
of the island, they are firmly persuaded that the 
annexation of St. Domingo to the United States would 
be hardly less beneficial to the Haytian than to the 
Dominican people. ‘This benefit would arise—first 
from the example which would doubtless be afforde 
of a well-regulated, orderly, and prosperous State, the 

reat need of that part of the world, and which it 

as as yet never seen. A second and more direct 
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benefit would arise from the equitable establishment 
of a boundary-line between the French-speaking and 
the Spanish-speaking nations upon that island, and 
its guarantee by a strong power. This would end 
the exhausting border warfare, which has been one 
of the greatest curses of Hayti as wellas of St. Do- 
mingo, and would enable both to devote their en- 
ergies thenceforward to the education of their people, 
and to the development of their resources. 
Respectfully submitted: .__ : 
B. F. WADE, |. me 
ANDREW D. WHITE, — 
8S. G. HOWE. sa 


The Presipent oF THE UniTED STATES. 


Treaty between France and Germany. 


The text of the preliminary peace, concluded 
on February 26th, is as follows: The plenipo- 
tentiaries invested with full power to draw up 
the peace preliminaries: were: Count Otto von 
Bismarck-Schoenhausen, Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire; Count Otto von Bray-Steinburg, 
Minister from Bavaria; Baron August von 
Waechter, from Wurtemberg; and M. Julius 
Jolly, from Baden; M. Thiers, Chief of the 
Executive Power of the French Republic; and 
M. Jules Favre, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


AnrticLe I. France renounces, in favor of the Ger- 
man Empire, all 8 pr and title to those districts ly- 
ing east of the following specified boundaries [the 
description of the boundary-line has been given in 
the article entitled Atsace.—Ep. |: ake 

The German Empire will hold these districts for- 
ever, with full right of sovereignty and possession. 
An International Commission, which shall be mutu- 
ally formed of the same number of representatives 
of the high contracting powers, shall, immediately 
after the interchange of the ratification of the pres- 
ent treaty, be commissioned to determine, at the des- 
ignated points, the new boundary-line, in conformity 
with the foregoing stipulations. 

This Commission shall direct the distribution of 
land, as well as of capital, which until now have 
mutually belonged to districts or communities 
separated by the new boundary; in ease of a di- 


versity of opinion concerning the boundary and the : 


rules in soar to the execution of the treaty, the 
members of the Commission shall obtain the deci- 
sion of their respective Governments. ih aN 

The boundary, as it is laid down above, is marked 


with green paint on two similar copies of the mapof __ 
the ‘“‘parts of the district which form the General | 
Government of Alsace,’’? which, in September, ee b | 


was made public in Berlin by the geographical 
statistical division of the General Staff. 


of the present treaty. 


~ The specified boundary-line has, meanwhile, with — 


the agreement, of both contracting powers, undergone 
the following alterations: In the former 


SEIS the villages Marie-aux-Chénes, near St. 


rirat-la-Montagne, and. Vionville, westward from — 
Rezonville, shall be ceded to Germany. In exchange, — 


the city and fortifications of Belfort, with a raya 
later tobe established, will remain in possession of 


France. ad 


Arr. II. France shall. pay to His Majesty the Ge 
man Emperor the sum of. five thousand million 
francs. 
be paid in the course of the year 1871, and the entire 
residue in the course of three years from the ratifica- 
tion of the present treaty. } 


Arr. III. The evacuation of the French districts ; 


occupied by German troops shall commence after the 


ratification of the present treaty on the part of the — 


National Assembly in session in Bordeaux. Imme- 


A copy of — 
the same will be annexed to each of the two issues — 


oselle de= % 


At least one thousand million francs shall — 


oe — <a) pA ee 


te 
a 
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diately after the ratification, the German troops will 
leave the interior of the city of Paris, as well as the 
forts situated on the left bank of the Seine. In the 
shortest possible time, which shall be determined by 
an agreement between the military authorities of 
both countries, they will entirely evacuate the De- 
partments Calvados, Orne, Sarthe, Eure-et-Loire, Loi- 
ret, Loir-et-Cher, Indre-et-Loire, and Yonne, and fur- 
ther, the Departments Seine-Inférieure, Seine-et-Oise, 
Seine-et-Marne, Aube, and Cote d’Or, or as far as 
the left bank of the Seine. The French troops will 
simultaneously retire behind the Loire, which they 
will not be permitted to cross before the ratification 
of the definitive treaty of peace. The garrison of 
Paris, whose force shall not exceed the number of 
40,000 men, and the garrisons indispensably 0 1 see 
for the security of the strongholds, are excepted from 
this stipulation, 

The evacuation of the departments situated be- 
tween the right bank of the Seine and the eastern 
boundary shall, on the et of the German troops, 
follow gradually after the ratification of the defini- 
tive treaty of peace and the payment of the first half 
of the thousand millions of the contribution stipu- 
lated in Article IT. 

’ The evacuation will commence with the depart- 
ments situated nearest Paris, and will be continued, 
according as the payments of the contribution are ef- 
fected. After the first payment of one-half of the thou- 
sand millions, the evacuation of the following de- 
partments will take place: Somme, Oise, and those 
arts of the Departments Seine-Inférieure, Seine-et- 
ise, Seine-et-Marne, which are situated on the right 
bank of the Seine, as well as the part of the De- 
partment Seine and the forts-on the right bank of 
the Seine. 
- After the payment of two thousand millions, the 
German troops will mess only the Departments 
Marne, Ardennes, Haute-Marne, Meuse, Vosges, and 
Meurthe, as well as the fortress of Belfort with its 
district, which shall serve as a pledge for the remain- 
ing three fhousand millions. The number of the 
German troops there located shall not exceed 50,000 
men. 
' Itis left to His Majesty the Emperor to accept a 
‘4inancial redex in place of the territorial guaran 
tee, which consists in the partial “peta of the 
French district, if the former be offered by the 
French Government on terms acknowledged by His 
Majesty the Emperor and King as suflicient for the 
interests of Germany. On the three thousand mil- 
lions, whose payment will be deferred, five per cent. 
interest will be paid from the day of the ratification 
of the present agreement. 

Art. IV, The German troops will refrain from re- 
quisitions, whether of money or of natural products, 
in the departments occupied by them. On the other 
hand, the German troops which remain in France 
shall be maintained at the cost of the French Gov- 
ernment, and according to an agreement made with 
the military intendancy. 

T. V. The interests of the inhabitants of the 
districts ceded by France shall, in every thing con- 
cerning their business and private rights, be regu- 
lated as favorably as possible, as soon as the terms 
of the definitive treaty of peace are determined. For 
this purpose, a space of time shall be agreed upon 
within which these inhabitants shall enjoy special 
facilities relative to the circulation of their produc- 
tions, The German Government will place nothing 
in the way of the unimpeded emigration of the in- 
habitants of the ceded districts, and will not be per- 
mitted to take any measures against the inhabitants 
which would touch either person or property. 

_ Arr. VI, The prisoners of war, who have not al- 
etd been set at liberty by means of exchange, 
shall be returned immediately after the ratification 
of the foregoing preliminaries. In order to hasten 
the transport of French prisoners, the French Gov- 
ernment will place at the disposition of the German 


the ratification of 
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authorities a portion of the rolling-stock of their 


railroads in the interior of the country, and to an ex- 
-tent to be determined by special 


agreement, as well 
as at those prices which are paid by the French Gov- 
ernment for military transport in France. 

7. VII. The opening of the negotiations con- 
cerning the definitive treaty of peace, which is to be 
concluded upon the foundation of the present pre- 
liminaries, will take place in Brussels, immediately 
after the ratification of the latter by the National As- 
sembly and His Majesty the German Emperor. 

Arr. VIL. After the conclusion and ratification of 
the definitive treaty of peace, the administrations of 
the departments, which still remain occupied by Ger- 
man troops, shall be again delivered to the French 
authorities.. The latter shall, nevertheless, be 
obliged to obey the orders which the commanders of 
the German troops shall believe it necessary to issue 
in the interest of the security, maintenance, and dis- 
tribution of their troops. 

The collection of taxes will be effected in the de- 
partments ooupied by the German troops, after the 
ratification of the present treaty, for the account of 
the French Government and by means of its officers. 

Art. IX. It is understood that the foregoing stipu- 
lations of the treaty can give the German military 
authorities no right whatever upon those parts of any 
district not at present. occupied by Germans, 

Art, X. These preliminaries will be submitted for 
is Majesty the German Emperor, 
as well as the French National Assembly, which is 
convened in Bordeaux. 

(Signatures. ) 
Issued at Versaituxs, February 26, 1871. 


The definitive treaty of peace concluded on 
May 10th, with the three side treaties, runs thus: 


Prince Otto von Bismarck-Schoenhausen, Chancel- 
lor of the German Empire, and Count Harry von 
Arnim, Extraordinary Ambassador and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the German Emperor 
at the Apostolic See, empowered to conclude the 
treaty in the name of His Majesty the German Em- 

ror, on one part, and, on the other side, M. Jules 
Favre, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the French Re- 
public, M. Augustin. Thomas tg Pouyer-Quer- 
tier, Minister of Finance of the French Republic 
and M. Mare Thomas Eugen de Goulard, Member of 
the National Assembly, empowered to conclude the 
treaty in the name of the French Republic, have 
agreed with one another to change the preliminary 
treaty of peace of February 26, 1871, into a definitive 
peace, modifying it by the following stipulations, 

Artiote I. The distance from the city of Belfort to 
the boundary-line, as originally proposed in the ne- 
gotiations at Versailles, and marked upon the map 
annexed to the ratified deed of the preliminaries of 
February 26th, is considered as determining the lim- 
its of the rayon, which, according to the clause rela- 
tive to the latter, in the first article of the prelimi- 
naries, shall remain in possession of France with the 
city and fortifications of Belfort. [The details of the 
change of the boundary-line, agreed upon in this ar- 
ticle, are given in the article Atsace.—Ep.] The In- 
ternational Commission, mentioned in Article I. of the 
preliminaries, will, immediately after the exchange 
of the ratifications of the present treaty, repair to 
the designated points, in order to accomplish the 
necessary work, and draw the line of the new boun- 
dary, in’ conformity with the foregoing arrange- 


ment. 

Art. II. The French subjects, belonging to the 
ceded districts, at present resident in those districts, 
who intend to retain their French nationality, shall, 
-until October 1,1872, and by means of a declaration 
to be given in advance, enjoy full power to transfer 
their domicil to France and to settle there, this right 
not being affected by the laws in regard to militar 
service; in which case their character as Frene 
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citizens will be maintained. They will be permitted 
to retain their real estate, situated in the districts 
which have been united with Germany. No inhab- 
itant of the ceded districts can be prosecuted, dis- 
turbed, or indicted, in regard to his person or pos- 
sessions, on the ground of his political or military 
actions uring the war. 

Art. III. The French Government will deliver to 
the German Government the archives, documents, 
and records, which refer to the civil, military, or ju- 
dicial administration of the ceded districts. "if parts 
of these legal documents should be removed, the 
French Government will procure them again at the 
demand of the German Government. 

Art. IV. The French Government will, within 
the space of six months, reckoned from the exchange 
of the ratification of this treaty, deliver to the Gov- 
ernment of the German Empire: 

1. The amount of the sums deposited by the de- 
partments, communities, and public institutions of 
the ceded districts. 

2. The amount of the enlisting and substitution 
bounties, belonging to the native soldiers and sailors 
of the ceded districts, who have decided for the Ger- 
man nationality. 

8. The amount of the securities of the officers of 
finance of the state. 

4, The amount of the sums of money paid in, in 
the ceded districts, for judicial consignment in con- 
ae of measures taken by the administrative or 
judicial authorities. 

Art. V. Both nations shall be on an equal foot- 
ing as to navigation on the Moselle, on the Rhine- 
Marne, Rhine-Rhéne, and Saar Canals, and the 
navigable waters forming a connection with these 
water passages. The right to float will be re- 
tained, 

Art. VI. Since the high contracting powers are of 
opinion that the diocesan boundaries of the districts 
ceeded to the German Empire must coincide with the 
new boundary determined by the above Article L., 
they will, immediately after the ratification of the 
present treaty, come to an understanding in regard 
to the measures to be taken in common for this pur- 


ose. 
‘ Those settled congregations, belonging to the Re- 
formed Church or the Augsburg Confession in the 
territories ceded from France, will cease to be de- 
pendent on the French ecclesiastical authority. 

Those settled congregations on French territory, 
belonging to the Church of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, will cease to be dependent on the High Consis- 
tory or the Director in Strasbourg. 

he Jewish congregations in the territories east 
of the new boundary will cease to be dependent on 
the Jewish Central Consistory at Paris. 

Art. VII. The payment of five hundred millions 
shall ensue within the thirty days following the res- 
toration of the authority of the French Government 
in the city of Paris. One thousand millions shall be 

aid during the current year, and five hundred mill- 
ions on May 1, 1872. The last three thousand mill- 
ions remain payable on May 2, 1874, as was stipu- 
lated by the preliminary treaty of peace. From 
March 2d of the current year, interest will be paid 
on these three thousand million franes every year on 
the third day of March, at five per cent. a year. 

Every sum of the three thousand millions paid in 
advance will cease to bear interest from the day of 
the payment rendered. 

All payments can be made only in the prin- 
cipal commercial cities of Germany, and will be ren- 
dered in metal, gold or silver, in notes on the Bank 
of England, in notes on the Bank of Prussia, in 
notes on the Royal Bank of the Netherlands, in notes 
on the National Bank of Belgium, in bills of ex- 
change upon order or discountable bills of exchange 
of the first rank. Since the German Government 
has fixed the value of the Prussian thaler in France 
at three francs seventy-five centimes, the French 
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Government will accept the exchanging of the coin 
(Muenzen) of both countries at the above-designated 
rate. The French Government will apprize the 
German Government, three months beforehand, of 
every payment which it intends rendering to the 
Treasury of the German Empire, 

After payment of the first five hundred millions, 
and the ratification of the definitive treaty of aes 
the Departments Somme, Seine-Inférieure, and Eure, 
will be evacuated, so far as they are still occupied by 
German troops. The evacuation of the Depart- 
ments Oise, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and 
Seine, as well as the forts of Paris, will take place as 
soon as the German Government shall judge the res- 
toration of order, as well in France as in Paris, suf- 
ficient to secure the execution of the obligations as- 
sumed by France.. This evacuation will take place, 
under all circumstances, upon the payment of the 
third five hundred millions. 

The German. troops retain, for the sake of their 
security, the disposition of the neutral territory be- 
tween the German line of demarcation and the cir- 
oral erisiny of Paris, on the right bank of the 
Seine. 

The stipulations of the treaty of February 26th, 
relative to the occupation of French territory after 
aba of two thousand millions, remain in force. 

rom the payment of the first five hundred millions, 
no deductions can be made to which the French Gov- 
ernment could be entitled. 

Art. VIII. The German troops will continue to re- 
frain from requisitions, in natura and money, in the 
districts occupied by them; but this obligation on 
their side, stands in mutual reference to the obliga- 
tions assumed by the French Republic to maintain 
them; in case that, in spite of repeated demands 
from the German Government, the French Govern- 
ment should be backward in the execution of the 
obligations mentioned, the German troops shall have 
the right to obtain the necessaries for their exist- 
ence by the collection of taxes and requisitions 
in the i pre ied occupied by them; and even 
ring if the latter should not be able to furnish 
them. 

In reference to the maintenance of the German 
eae the regulations now in force will be retained 
until the evacution of the forts of Paris. 

By virtue of the Treaty of Ferricres of March 11, 
1871, the reductions specified by this treaty shall be 
made after evacuation of the forts, . 
- As soon as the effective force of the German army 
shall have sunk below the number of 50,000 men, 
the reductions made in the number will be brought 
into account, in order to establish a ged eee 
diminution of the costs of maintenance paid by the 
French Government for the troops. t 

Art. IX. The special treatment granted at pe 
ent to the industrial productions in the ceded dis- 
tricts for importation into France will be maintained 
for a period of six months, reckoned from the first 
day of March, under the conditions agreed upon 
with the delegates from Alsace. «tee 
- Art, X. The German Government will continue al- 
lowing the prisoners of war to return, in conform- 
ity with an agreement to be made with the French 
Government. The French Government will send to 
their respective homes those prisoners who can be 
discharged... Those who have not yet accomplished 
their time of service must withdraw behind the 
Loire. It is agreed that the army of Paris and of 
Versailles, after the restoration of the authority of 
the French Government in Paris, and until the evacu- 
ation of the forts on the part of the German troops, 
shall not exceed 80,000 men. Until this evacuation, 
the French Government can undertake no concentra-- 
tion of its troops on the right bank of the Loire ; still 
it will station the regular garrisons in the cities situ- 
ated in this territory, apROLaag to the needs for 
the maintenance of order, and of the public quiet. 

In proportion to the progress of the evacuation, 
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the commanders of the troops will agree upon a neu- 
tral territory between the armies of both nations, 

Twenty thousand prisoners shall, without delay, 
be forwarded to Lyons, on condition that they be 
sent, immediately after their organization, to Algiers, 
to be employed in this colony. 

Arr. XI. Since the commercial treaties with the 
various states of Germany have been abolished by 
the war, the French and the German Governments 
will take as the foundation of their commercial rela- 
tions the principle of mutual treatment on the foot- 
ing of the most favored nation. 

n this principle are contained the rights of im- 
ortation and exportation, the universal transit, the 
ormalities on the paying of duties, the admission and 

treatment of the subjects of both nations, and of the 
representatives of the same. 

he favors, nevertheless, which one of the powers 

concluding the treaty has granted, or will grant, by 
commercial treaties to other lands, as the following, 
England, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia, are excepted under the above 
principle. 

~ The treaties of navigation and the agreement con- 
cerning the international railroad service, in relation 
to the formalities on the paying of duties, as well as 
the agreement for the mutual protection of property, 
in intellectual and artistic works, shall be again en- 
forced. 

Meanwhile, the French Government reserves to 
itself the right of collecting tonnage and flag-duties 
from the German ships and their cargo, on the con- 
dition that these duties do not exceed those collected 
from the ships and cargoes of the above-mentioned 
nations, 

Art. XIT. Ail exiled Germans remain in full en- 
joyment of all property which they have acquired in 

rance, 

Those Germans who have not received from the 
French laws the demanded authorization to establish 
themselves in France, shall be reinstated in all their 
rights, and can, in consequence of the same, take up 

‘their abode again on French territory. 

The space of time stipulated by the French laws 
for the attainment of naturalization will not be con- 
sidered as interrupted by the state of war for those 
persons who make use of the aforesaid permission to 
return to France, within six months after the ex- 
‘change of the ratification of this treaty, and the time 
past between their exile and their return to French 
soil shall be regarded as if they had never ceased to 
reside in France. 

The above stipulations are, vice versa, applicable to 
French subjects who dwell, or wish to dwell, in Ger- 


any. 

later: XIII. The German vessels, which were con- 
demned before the 2d of March, 1871, by prize- 
courts, shall be considered as finally eadeiiee 

Those which were not condemned on the day 
- mentioned shall be restored, with the cargo, so far as 
it still exists. 

If the restitution of the vessels and cargoes is no 
longer possible, compensation will be made to the 
owners for their value, estimated at the selling-price. 

Art. XIV. Both of the treaty powers will carry on 
in their territory the works commenced for the navi- 
gation of the Moselle. The common debts of the 
separated parts of the two Departments Meurthe and 
Moselle shall be liquidated. 

Art. XV. The high contracting powers mutually 
engage to extend to the subjects on both sides the 
measures which they would consider necessary in 
favor of those belonging to their state, who, in con- 
sequence of the occurrences of war, were removed 
from the possibility of appearing at the right time 
for the prosecution and maintenance of their rights. 
~ ART, KVL Both the German and French Govern- 
ments mutually engage to respect the graves of sol- 
diers buried in their districts, and to allow them to 
be kept in order. 
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Art. XVII. The regulation of the incidental points 
on which an understanding must be obtained, in con- 
Eoaonce of this bsety and the preliminary treaty, 
will be the subject of further negotiations, to take 
place in Frankfort. 

Art. XVIII. The ratifications of this treaty b 
His Majesty the German Emperor, on one part, and, 
on the other part, by the National Assembly and the 
Chief of the 
lic, will be exchanged in Frankfort within ten days, 
or earlier if possible. 

For the attestation of this treaty, the plenipoten- 
tiaries on both sides have annexed their signatures 
and seals. 

Done at Franxrort, May 10, 1871. 

VON BISMARCK, 
ARNIM 

JULES FAVRE, 
POUYER-QUERTIER, 
E. DE GOULARD. 


Additional Articles. 


ArtictE I, § 1. From this time forward until the 
period appointed forthe exchange ofthe ratifications 
of this treaty, the French Government will make use 
of its right of redemption of the concession given to 
the Eastern Railway Company. The German Gov- 
ernment will enter upon all rights, which the French 
Government shall have acquired. through the re- 
demption of the concession, so far as it depends upon 
the railroads situated in the ceded districts, either 
finished or in process of building. 

§ 2. In this concession are contained: 

1. All the real estate belonging to the company 
mentioned, whatever its destiny may be ; for instance, 
station-buildings, sheds, workshops and storehouses, 
houses of the railway-guards, etc. 

2. All immovable property belonging to them, as 
barriers, fences, switches, signals,turn-tables, pumps, 
hydraulic cranes, stable-engines, etc. 

8. All fuel and stores of every kind, furniture in 
the railway-stations, implements in the workshops 
and railway-stations, etc. 

4. The sums which are due the Eastern Railway 
Company, such as subventions granted from the cor- 
orations, or private personages settled in the ceded 

istricts, 

§ 8. The rolling-stock is excluded from this assign- 
ment. The German Government will restore to the 
French Government that part of the rolling-stock, 
together with the appurtenances, that may happen to 
be found in their possessiom — 

a The French Government engages to free the 
ceded railways, and whatever may belong to them 
so far as the German Empire is concerned, of all 
legitimate claims, which could afterward be raised 
by athird party, principally the claims of the ob- 
ligees. It also engages, if necessary, to answer for 
the German Government in referance to reclamations, 
which might be raised against the German Govern- 
ment, by creditors of the roads in question. 

§ 5. .The French Government takes upon itself the 
reclamations which the Eastern Railway Company 
could raise against the German Government or its 
proxies, in respect to the profits of the railroads 
mentioned, and the use of the objects intimated in 
§ 2, as well as the rolling-stock. 

‘The German Government will furnish the French 
Government, on its demand, all documents and 
intelligence, which could serve to determine the 
facts upon which the above-mentioned reclamations 
would rest. 

§ 6. The German Government will pay the French 
Government for the cession of the rights of posses- 
sion, intimated in §$1 and 2, and as compensation for 
the obligation taken upon itself by the French Gov- 
ernment in § 4, the sum of three hundred and twenty- 
five millions (325,000,000) franes. 

This sum will be deducted from the war indemni- 
fication stated in Art. VII. 


L. 8. 
L, 8. 
L. 8. 
L. 8. 
L. 8. 


xecutive Power of the French Repub- ° 
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In consideration that the circumstance which has 
served as a foundation for the treaty concluded be- 
tween the Eastern Railway CORReay and the Royal 
Grand-dueal CORaPADy of the William-Luxembourg 
Railways, under the dates of June 6, 1857, and Jan- 
uary 21, 18685 and further, that concl ded. between 
the government of the grand-duchy of Luxembourg 
and the companies of the William-Luxembourg Rail- 
ways and the French Eastern Railway, under the 
date of December 5, 1868, is substantially altered, so 
that the treaties are no longer applicable to the state 
of affairs brought about by the stipulations contained 
in § 1; the German Government declares itself ready, 
on its side, to appear for the rights and liabilities 
arising out of these treaties for the Eastern Railway 
' Company. 

In case that the French Government should suc- 
ceed, whether by the redemption of the concession 
of the Eastern Railway Company, or by a special 
agreement concerning the rights acquired by this 
company, by virtue of the above-mentioned treaties, 
it engages to surrender these rights. to the German 
Government gratuitously, within six weeks. f 

In case that the surrogation mentioned should not 
be realized, the French Government will grant.con- 
cessions to the lines belonging to the Eastern Rail- 
way Company, and situated on French soil, only on 
the express condition that the grantee shall not get 
control of the lines situated. in the grand-duchy of 
Luxembourg. 

Az, II, 
ion franes for the rights and the property which the 
Eastern Railway Company possesses on that part of 
their lines lying in Swiss territory, on the frontier 
of Basle, if the French Government procures its con- 
sent within a month, 

Art. III. The cession of territory near Belfort, 
which the German Government offers in Art. I. of this 
treaty, in exchange for the desired correction in the 
boundary on the west of Thionville, will be increased 
by the following villages: Rougemont, Leval, Petite- 
Fontaine, Romagny, Félon, La Chapelle-sous-Rouge- 
ment, Angeot, Vauthier-Mont, La Riviere, La 
Grange, Opps, Fontaine, Frais, Fousse-magne, 
Cuneliéres, ontreux-Chateaux, Bretagne, Charau- 
nes-les-Grands, Charaunatte, and Suarce. 

The road from Giromagny to Remiremont, which 
extends through Waelschbelechen (Ballon d’ Alsace) 
will, in its entire extent, remain in possession o 
France, and, as far as it lies outside of the Canton 
Giromagny, will serve as boundary, 

Done at FRranxront, May 10, 1871. 

VON BISMARCK, JULES FAVRE, 

ARNIM, ~ POUYER-QUERTIER, 
E. DE GOULARD. 


The three side-treaties ran thus: 


ban 
The undersigned, after listening to the reading of 


he German Government offers two mill- . 
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the definitive treaty of peace, find the same in ac- 
cordance with that which was agreed upon by them. 

In consequence of which, they have furnished the 
same with their A Ryan 
_.The three Additional Articles were specially 
Shae It is agreed that these form an integral part 
of the treaty of peace. 

The undersigned Chancellor of the German Em- 
pire has announced that he will take it upon himself 
to communicate the treaty to the Governments of 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, and to procure 
their accession, en 

Done at Franxrort-oy-THE-Marn, May 10, 1871. 

VON BISMARCK, JULES FAVRE, on) 

ARNIM. POUYER-QUERTIER, 
E. DE GOULARD. —. 
bal Soe 
The second side-treaty contains simply the 
exchange of the ratifications. ost 


Il. - 

The undersigned have come to an agreement, and 
have determined the yea 

According to Art. VII. of the. definitive treaty of 
peace between the German Empire and French Re- 
public, on the 10th of May instant, the first payment 
of five hundred millions shall take place within the 
thirty days following the restoration of the authority 
of the French Government in the city of Paris, 

The mode of the payment is stated in the same 
Article. . 

The undersigned have meanwhile agreed that, for 
this one time, the conditions established for the pay- 
ment shall be so modified, that one hundred and 
twenty-five million francs in notes on the Bank of 
France shall be taken in payment under the follow- 
bs | conditions : sy 

. Forty millions shall be paid upto the 1st of June; 
the second forty millions up to the 8th of June, an 
the last forty-five millions up to the 15th of June. 

2, The largest possible part of every Ng fi shall 
take place in bank-notes of a hundred, fifty, or 
twenty francs; the payments shall be rendered in 
Strasbourg, Metz, or Mihlhausen. 

A sum of one hundred and twenty-five millions 
on account of the second payment of one thousand 
millions, as is stipulated .in Art, VII. of the defini- 
tive treaty of peace of May 10th, of this year, shall 
be paid within the sixty We following the time 
stipulated for the payment of the first five hundred 
millions. This payment of one hundred and twen- 
ty-five millions will follow in the values prescribed 
in the above-named Article VII, in case no other 
agreement shall have been made. 

_. Issued in duplicate at Franxrort, May 21, 1871. 
VON BISMARCK, . 
JULES FAVRE, ..., , 
POUYER-QUERTIER. 
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. RAILROADS. The progress of the con- 
struction of railroads in the United States was 
comparatively slow until assistance was grant- 
ed by Congress. This was given under the 
form of donations of the public lands, for the 
first time, in 1850. It conveyed six alternate 
sections of public lands of 640 acres each (and 
equalling 3,840 acres to the mile), to be taken 
by the odd numbers within six miles of the line 
of the road proposed. In case such a number 
of sections of odd numbers of public lands could 
not be found within six ‘miles of such line 
(in consequence of previous sale), then the 


& 


grant was to be enlarged so as to apply to the 
odd sections within fifteen miles of the line, on 
either side, so as to make up the full amount 
intended to be granted. Many of the grants 
were subsequently further enlarged, so as to 
apply to sections of odd numbers within twen- 
ty miles of the line. The following tables, com- 
piled chiefly at the office of the Railroad Jour- 
nal, show the distribution of mileage and cost 
of railroads and. equipments to the several 
geographical sections, States, and Territories 
of the Union, and also the gross results within 
the territorial limits of the United States: 
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SECTIONS, STATES, LENGTH O8 SEEPS Cost of road and SECTIONS EBT GTE AM Meee Cost of road and 
in bl Total Seiciete... |. ee Total. Complete. ene 
Maine............ 923.86 872.86 | $31,561,691 N.EasternStates.| 293.42 478.56 $38,974,146 
New Hampshire..| 1,021.75 "97.82 26,750,817 Middle States....| 1,311.52 1,021.32 102,471,533 
Vermont......... 881.3 711.31 38,493,213 §. Eastern States./ 1,168.60 411.37 14,964,848 
Rhode taland ie 15046 180.46 7B E8608 ho 9 na coos | ata7.4at 830.27 28,988,748 
Connecticut......| 986.48 | . 821.74 39,477,800 Interior, Hast... 3,120.69 2,616.79 |  111,950:739 
terior. est... 108. 726. 101,684,895 
Total.....se-| 5,768.82 | 4,984.65 | $233,682,286 Pacific slope......| 1,663.70 "226.20 13,598,000 
New York. a... 6,196.28 4,252.98 $262,495, 889 Totalincrease..| 11,017.40 8,188.30 | $376,982,327 
ew Jersey...... 354, 3049. 1822, 
Pennsylvania .... 682. 520.92 836,656,887 i peri s 
Darin] ar | anes | “ESSE. 2.provons annual period has. bon soto 
aryland (D. C.).. ; ‘ 548, . . ’ 
West Virginia....| "725. 477.91 82,816,298 into use long lines of track, as the year 1871. 
Total.........} 16,390.25 | 12,821,94 | $783,061,509 , At the commencement of 1871 there were, 
i ea, 3 in the whole Union, 54,485.49 miles of track, 
a cng geste Ol es eter Oe is and, at the close, 62,646.79 miles, showing an 
South Carolina...| 1'594.69 1'209.69 31,801,786 increase, in the year, of 8,211.30 miles. This 
Georgia..........} 3,087.89 2,157.89 53,475,852 length is exclusive of city passenger railroads, 
se eg 764.20 461.20 15,245,000 and also of a second track, sidings, etc. As 
Total.........} 9,855.15 6,557.07. | $189,584,430 great a mileage was built in 1871 as existed in 
he Union in 1851 
Alabama .........] 3,452.60 1,697.60 60,856,392 all t pte 2s 
Mississippi ...... 1,900.90 "984. oer OME "37 The progress of railroad construction in the 
Ssipp ’ : ’ 4 p g bs 3 : 
- atria veneeeee 806.50 522.50 1,789, United States since 1827, in which year the 
BAAR. Lo05-0uls ose 3,797.50 797.60 ,090, . : : . 
Arkansas ........| . 1'810.00 490.50 16122000 Granite Railroad at Quincy, Mass., was in- 
Tennessee,....... 2,057.84 | 1,520.84 50,841,781 augurated, to the present time, is shown in 
Kentucky........| 2,021.42 1,018.18 9,043, the following table: 
Total.........| 15,846.76 7,081.52 | $245,737,424 
Mil Year! Mil Yearly 
Ohio..............} 5,491.85 8,859.52 $196,649,930 FBAR pi aes —e po Ser 
cite eae S516) | stosto | 164407549 
Illinois......2....| 9017.74 | 6730434 | 275661279 | ]S3%-+-+ +: Phaucceisen rk fae (sae 
Wisconsin........| 3,513.70 1,652.70 67,268,207 4899. | 28 95 || 1859....... 11,027 2.438 
2 1830... 41 13 || 1853.......] 13,497 | 2,470 
Rote. k4 ee} 27,743.77 18,164.14 $813,650,768 1831 es 54 13 oayigitta is'ery 2.115 
Minnesota....... | 3,445.50 | a,s5s.00 | 802614955 ag.0100!| bre | ads || 1890.000..| tolamt | L868 
9 7 
ae a as 930.00 61.00 2,800,000 4834.0... 762 186 || 1857... 22:625 | 3.374 
ho Territories..| 700. BS OER: SAARC, ee 3 eae Ly ame seen fet cies 
836.......| 1,102 184 || 1859....... 26,755 | 1,665 
fowa..... hips & i age a eae, 1887....... 1,431 $29 || 1860.......] 28,771 | 2,016 
CDraska ........ K . eh able 
Wromine ery oO 58 poten 47°000'000 1838 bessees 1,843 412 1861. 80,598 1,822 
¢ 839....... 2,220 477 || 1862.......} 81,769 | 1,176 
Missouri......... 5,103.50 2,864.50 136,100,018 4840.10... 2.797 BY? || 1863....... 32,471 702 
Kansas .......... 8,271.40. | 1,708.40 66,310,000 4841.......1 3.319 | 522 || 1864.......| 33, 1,389 
Colorado......... 616.00 442.00 17,250,000 yg49.°7 7 "7" 3.877 558 || 1865....... 34.442 | | ‘582 
Indian Territory.,} 1,400.00 148.00 5,500,000 = ygyg.° 7977" 4.174 297 || 1866.. "351 909 
Total.........| 21,965.67 | 11,88817 | $515,470,050 ro een 4502 | iL 1808 38,822 18 
California........ 9,695.89 | 1,111,890. |: $76,002,000 jgay-* 77-1 pose | cen aarn en | dean |. Beee 
; vas.| 5,886 66 || 1870.. ‘ : 
owen we teteeees as rath Hg yin 1848. ike 5,682 B46 1g71 Pierre b 1585 5,515 
site tees teens 336. , 400, 49.......1 6,850 TQ..cece0) 62 8,212 
Oregon........ «--| 2,779.50 199.00 ~ 7,900,000 : : : : 
Washington...... 655. 50.00 2,620,000 In 1850 the United States Congress made 
Potahs) ..4.05. 7,922.80 2,239.30 | 169,322,000 the first grant of land to aid in the construc- 
ket? Se iacsarttve dread’ tion of railroads. These grants were made to 
the States, and by them conveyed to the re- 
SECTIONS, sTaTEs,|_ ZENGTH IN MILES. | «0.5 op road ana Spective railroads. The application for the 
ETC. - aus ib equipment. first grant which was obtained was made in 
: ie hoe behalf of the Illinois Central Railroad. It was 
N. Eastern States| 5,763.82 | 4,984.65 | 233,632,236 presented in Congress, and encountered great 
Middle States....} 16,390.25 | 12,821.94 783,061,509 oppositi j in the Senate, and was 
spas g rs vare al cea Ete i FEO BSA, 190 fenllg aucotial tineuch the untiring exer- 
western States.| 15,046.76 081.52 245,787,434 tions of the late Senator Stephen A. Douglass,, 
Interior, East....| 27,748. 18,164.14 813,650,768 of Illinois 
Seniae here "790280. | 21930°20 160°322.000 The following is a statement showing the 
acific slope..... ,902. 1239. 1822, 
Grana total...| 104,988.22 | 62,616.79. |'$9,960,458,496 date at which the several grants were made, 


In the following exhibit is given a statement 
* of the increase of mileage and cost in the year 


1871: 


vou. x1.—43 A 


the companies to which they have been con- 
veyed, the number of acres called for by each 
grant, and the number of acres certified to 
each company up to June 30, 1870; 
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greed NAME OF ROAD, Mile limits. |Mile limits, | Acres certified, Soong 
Sept. 20, 1850.|Tllinois Central ee 
ept. 20, -Illinois Central........... epee bane e capcne ogee 
Le Mobile & Chicago............... aba ee bagerec ke Gand 15 | ........ | 2,595,053.00 | 2,595,053.00 
MISSISSIPPI. * 
Sept. 20, 1850.|Mobile & Ohio River...... ee Re ree Rees a (kh Ce ---| 737,130.29 | 1,004,640.00 
Aug. it, 1856./Southern Railroad..............cceecceecees ose Gand 15) ees. 171,550.00 404,800.00 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad........ $b bee wseneeas [OAR UG | ii. sa's viele's] oem sanube’ 652,800.00 
ALABAMA.* 
Sept. 20, 1850.|Mobile & Ohio River...... ae eae ee's Pe i eT SS Ve 419,528.44 230,400. 
May 1%, 1856.| Alabama & Florida........... Race sey esos one tq VERT Tee bie d's oleae Rialerae's- she 894,522.99 | 419,520.00 
Alabama & Tennessee. ....-cecccsccccsccscesscees Gand 15 | ......... 440,700.16 3920. 
June 3, 1856. a spon da & Southwestern, Alabama & Chat- 
Gknoda cls seni pret stor katareet ae oe nepe pane HMO MDG Ub ieaccs sss 535. 691,840.00 
et wills” Valley, Alabama - Chattanooga. iivwias Sesotho ACRE Meeks. ah : 171,920.51 206,080.00 
A CGOs8a B. Tennessee@ssieiissivesine cisdessisheccevececsee} MORNG 10] cicucs sie F 1784,96 132,480.00 
4 Mobile & Girard...... cervovesdsvccccgesnevocss¥ee] ) OMMGAGIL lapeatadels 145.86 | .. 840,830.00 
* Coosa & Chattanonga. .........+-. te eeeceeeeee oof, GAN 15 | orceccves| oveeene ebene 150,000.00 
“¢ Tennessee & Alabama Central......ccccseeecceeee] Gand 15 | LL] IIE 576,000.00 
FLORIDA.* 
May 17, 1856.|Florida Railroad...... Pecesescccsccccese Cevcceneses 7 and 15 se eereees 281,984.17 442,542.14 
Ke Alabama & Tene eee eeeeeseeseresesee @oveset, e7eedee ee SRS 6 0'O CHS 088, 165,688.00. 
a Pensacola & Georgia. osc cesiocvssenevdgnenssy wousf. s¥elbls oe o | eeeeee ++! 1,275,012.93 | 1,568,729.87 
8 Florida, Atlantic . ‘Guilt Central..... UAawh'er cereee| treeeccee | eoreveces 7, 183,183.99 
LOUISIANA. * 
June 3, 1856.|Vicksburg & Shreveport..........02-2seeceeees cee] seeseecee | seseeenee 853,211.70 610,880.00 
3 New Orleans, Opelousas, & Great Western.. SNe betes 719,193.75 967,840.00 
ARKANSAS, 
Feb. 9, 1853./Cairo & Fulton..........seccseccscceeccceccsencess| 64nd 15 seeeeee! 1,115,408.41 |  1,100,667.40 
July 28, 1866.|Cairo & Fulton............ LESTE SERIA eoveneet Additional | 1B.) © %) | wicetise codes. 966,722.00 
Feb. 9, 1853.|Memphis & Little Rock.. cecesecccercececeee| Additional | ...-.e06| 127,288.51 438,646.80 
July 28, 1866.|Memphis & Little Rock...... ePreacausyehets ..-ee.( Additional} 5 =| ........ po 865,539.00 
eb. 9, 1853.|Little Rock & Fort Smith..........seseeeeeee eee] , Gand 15 | ......00- 550,520.18 550,525.34 
July 23, 1866.|Little Rock &.Fort Smith.......... sep tcebeasphate Additional} 5 =| ........ tees 458,771.00 
July 4, 1866./Iron Mountain Railroad.........sceeeseceeeceeeeee| 10ANG 20 | .reeceee| ceceseeeeee : 864,000.00 
MISSOURI. ; 
June 10, 1852.|/Hannibal & St. Joseph........ sevessubesveccocesee|  OSDE IB oe ese 493,812.35 781,944.83 
Pacific & Southwestern branch............20see00: 6und 15 | ......... 4,158,073. 1,161,235.07 
Feb. 9, 1853.|Cairo & Fulton...........000. e hichirilial pea sue eves} , Sand 15 sees 63,540.11 262 
July a BOOS. Walro de Bettany fs 0 ei viewscbasdne sebeun bun ie Additional | 5 Peete Seta 182,718.00 
July 4, 1866./Iron Mountain (Pilot Knob to Helena, Arkansas)..| +-++--+- - | 10 and 20) oe... 1,400,000. 
IOWA. 
May 15, 1856./Burlington & Missouri River................. se Fie tS AOE Del crnnes « 291,725.00 1643.66 
June 2, 1864.|Burlington & Missouri River.. Dhihco0,s shagel Eee eta 20 95,656.46 101,110.67 
May 15, 1856. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.. cscsccscsese| Gand15}.........| 481,774.36 904.90 
June 2, 1864.|Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... RRR PR NE ER 20 144,229.71 116,276.70 
May 15, 1856.|Cedar apids & Missouri River.......ccececeeeeee Gand 15 | ......... 78,869.17 »298,739. 
June 2, 1864.|Cedar Rapids & Missouri River.............. ebdesl. ey severe - | 20 342,406.68 | . 123,370.00 
May 15, 1856.|Dubuque & Sioux City.............eees-eeeee anand] (Seen ahs S SBS oo oh seed ince s oadif Uaeeeomaume es 
June 2, 1864.|Change of route (Fort Dodge to Sioux City)....... 6 and 15 | ......... 1 828,168. 89 | 1,226,163.05 
y 12, 1864.|McGregor & Western.......c.cceeceseciececceccee| secevees . | 10and 20) 1,536,000.00 
ee gies = eee from Sioux City to south line of Min- 
ee ee CCC See HOSED OT ET Eee SoPpeases> 10 and 20 eeeeeee ee 256,000.00 
July 2; 1864. Sious City & Pacific. Ceeeeseeereseseeeeresreseoeseseos| je eeee ® 10 eer eree wees . 580,000.00 
MICHIGAN. 
dune 3, 1856./Port Huron & Milwaukce..........sccceesceeeseee| Gandi15 | ......... 6,468.68 312,384.22 
2 Detroit ea aap oy oe Linde eS: Ny A Gand 15] ......00. 80,998.75 855,420.19 
ackson, Lansing & Saginaw.....sccssecesseces 
July 3, 1866.|Time extended seven VOAUBC Os vie alet ebeeletbe seed i Gand 15 | ..... 121,469.25 | 1,052,469.19 
June 3, 1856.|Flint & Pére Marquettc..........c.cceeccccccssces| sacccecee akceee] pe *hinnesese 1 eee een 
duly 3, 1866.|Act to change the western terminus of road.......| @andi6 | 222222721 511,425.90 586.828.73 
June 3, 1856.|Grand Rapids & Indiana...........ccceececececeee Gand 15 |... se. aes. 629,182.32 182. 
June 7%, 1864. —— a from Fort Wayne to Grand Rap- 
Pee eee eee eeeeeee Serer e ee eeeeeeeseesees| eee eeeeee 90 191,607.11 531,200.00 
June 3, 1856. Bay as, one oquet & Marquette.ss..seecssesssecsees Band 15: hice 0 218,881.10 218,880.87 
March 3, 1865.|Bay de Noquet & Marquette..........c..sccccccec}) ceceseces DOV S'S =]: ocd svensaes 128,000.00 
June 8,’ 1856.|Marquette & Ontonagon.......ssccccccccceeceeee]| @andis | -.......| 81691919 | 300'315.24 
March 8s 1865.|Marquette & Ontonagon,............0.. oes eopehlai dress b's 6 20 49,086.45 243,200.00 
June 38, 1856.'Chicago, St. Paul & ond-du-Lac...........s006 6and 15 | ........ 174,020. 41 208,062,59 
veeaes Bdessette Chicago, St. Paul & Fond-du-Dac (branch) to Mar- 
bes tte... eereertae ee eee eeeae eee eee eseeeeeeeeeee 6 and % eeereeeenee 162,044.46 188,507.24 
duly 5, 1862.)Ch cago & Northwestern............. Saks ap ips ims AA neeach so ke Leen mars < Lcare 875,680.00 
March 3, 1865.|Chicago & Northwestern....0..s.ceceeccccoececes | pyre t b. che enasee 188,800.00 
WISCONSIN. 
‘June 3; 1856./Toma & Lake Superior...,.....cceccecscecces coesh (AB Gnd TM decks ass 824,948.38 894.907.81 
May 5, 1864.|Toma & Lake Superior..... MM Eo ibs au bess ovisscpal puavuceens 10 and 20} 163,263.69 675,000.00 
June 8, 1856.|St. Croix & Lake Superior......... eaieiicies 2 Lobo ODM . Se edieee 524,718.15 — 


* Grants to arcs oe Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana, under acts of Ma 


1 
having expired, application will be made to Congress to extend the time for the completion of the railroads 


said States. 


1%, June 8, and August 11, 
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eg NAME OF ROAD. Mile limits, |Mile limits, | Acres certified. aero. 
WISCONSIN. 
May 5. (1864./St) Croix & Lake Superior. .....cvscccce be cvccsesesiel vis cies siscns 10, ANG 20) eiwewle ot acd 850,000,00 
June 3, 1856.|Branch to Bayfield...........-eeeeee cask ent Gand 1 tithe at 818,740.80 818,737.74 
May bs 1864. Branch to Bayfield... bbduss. site od MY Wael als ci 10 and 20 whi sds 215,000.00 
une 8, .|Chicago orthwestern..........+ 2 pee 
i ky 25, 1862.|(Resolution.) Changes line of route.....+...+ “+ 6 and 15 robs At 811,807.72 600,000.00 
y 5, 1864.|From Portage City to Bayfield, thence to Superior. Beis ote 10 Bnd 20M eee. ee 1,800,000.00 
MINNESOTA. 
March 8, 1857.|St. Panl & Pacific.......... Dene eet bec ng beeen tepealee TONG LO. lines ode sie a 466,566.14 660,000.00 
March 8, ISS) Sts Pan Paci sss. fake giclee cgiesvosscicnisccbpasaliiiscncceete (20800 20) ccc. esse’ 500,600.00 
March 3, 1857.|Branch St. Paul BE NS metirte sheen: ones 15 
March 3, 1865.|Branch St. Paul & Pacific. ...... SIRE SS cdi 2) pony 4 Maeiggeelgeeaal ee 2 
July 12, 1862./Authorized change of route...........eeseees ge ni ae Pee rr stra $f? "(25,000.00 
Ma rch 3, TBH MiinewOtA Central’ osc osiccscd vies sececcosecegeoas 6and15.| ......... 174,578.91 853,403.00 
March 8, 1865.|Minnesota Central ............. Aubick» \erugroodenneadbacaiee 10 and 20] ............ 290,000.00 
March 3, 1857.|Winona & St. Peter............. A aS Soke oat Sao} hh CUAL 0. dea dud "342, 876.51 20,000.00 
March 3! sey Minnesota Valley envvscsscweetcnenctnettt221] ph etadasy 10 and 20 ni Sek Dee See 000. 
arc. nneso BIICYV ccccccccccscscovscess ecevcccecs 
ae er ee nneecta Valley ee pivenased lepers neta one 860,000.00 
July ¥ 15, 1866. Extends the time for sald toad seven years...... serseseee | 10 and 20 3040.00 150,000.00 
e superior Igsissin el ssid ves. s'stewpwaae-emee 
J a 13, 1866. nthorised to make up sence within thirty $| +-------- | 10and 20) 867,424.19 800,000.00 
Bach atin. om nig nba line of said road..........+.- 
uly nneso OUCH OLD sicchajeteebnssidiescapapicns aitbiase ll osdecusy 5 and 20 25,480.94 35,000.00 
July 4, 1866.|Hastings & Dakota River ........s.scscecececerers| cccceccee 5 and 20 Resisiggtien 550,000.00 
KANSAS. 
— “evr oe Padi Levees 7 & Galveston .......... 
uly 5 chison, Tope BDI O <6 ds skate Ubeekes ak Obs ie)if AU BOUL Ul ‘ac ky tad bie 2,550,000.00 
y i, 864.|Union Pacific Southern Branch (M., Be & a ).. bee ; ring 
July 23, 1866./St. a & Denver ity ot ests Ses seeps cameboees Slaceineniew. |) LOMO: SON tastects or ese» | 1,700,000.00 
July 25, 1866.|Kansas & Neosho Valley.............csceesseeveoes dacs -»- | 10 and 20} ........s56+ | 2,850,000.00 
duly 26, 1866.|Southern Branch Union Pacific from Fort Riley to 
Fort Smith, Arkansas...............- bs SU bob oie accacsese | MOATU RD! 2 cls edeseate 1,203,000.00 
CALIFORNIA. 
July 25, 1866.|California & Oregon.........-cseececeecseccecseees Ny dul NED. 10 and 20| ............ | 1,540,000.00 
July 13, 1866.|Placerville & ee oA Vahey isercese cases ee Ceeh ceseaaeees 10 ana WO) ie eewewed 200,000.00 
March 2, 1867.|Stockton & Copperopolis...........- deccepscedvene|* ccsecvsse’ |, L0ANG 20) sciercncas aie 820,000.00 
OREGON. 
July 2, 1866.;\Oregon & California............0.cesceceecees dane hoY ide dadenaalc dO SDE OOo wisa k aes wey: ,000. 
May 4, 1870. wren Portland to Astoria and MeMinnvilie.......| | [2222277° 20 at * ated cue chem 7900, 000.00 
In addition to the above, extensive grants 
of land have been made by the General Gov- NAME OF ROAD. DATE OF LAW. |Acres certified, 
ernment in aid of what are termed Pacific 
Railroad Companies, which have been made ARKANSAS. 
directly to the companies having the several Little Rock & Fort Smith...| July 28, '66 | 112,836.87 
enterprises in hand, viz.: To the Union and IOWA. 
Central Pacific Railroad Companies, with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- i ee eames 
Eile Mtedcthevetee bas une 2, 4148. 
branches provided for in the original act 35,- BF + &Sloux Oh: May 12° 64 | 193'974.53 
000,000 acres, being twenty sections, or 12, 800 Cedar Rapids & Missouri 
acres to the tnile. Of this grant only 544, 159. 15 River *.).. css0. eeceweevcess June 2; 64 1,121,275.85 
acres have yet been certified. The grant to MICHIGAN. 
the Northern Pacific Railway calls for 58,000,- ore a Fs ee ” June 7%, *64 12,433.04 
000, or 25,800 acres to the mile. No portion of message ae RE NI a “Mch. 3.71 |  21.886.99 
this grant has been certified to the company. Chicago & Northwestem...! Meh. 3, 65 | 110,700.72 
g pany. Honet ; 
The grant to the Atlantic and Pacific calls for Houghton & Ontonagon....) April 20,71 | 77,984.05 
42,000,000, or 25,600 acres tothe mile. No por- MINNESOTA. 
tion of this grant ‘has been certified. The grants reap bu cont fa. ae Mch. 3, ‘65 1,547.79 
to the three Pacific railroads call for 135,000,- Sg eee amraak “ 
Ma ne tAnees weno dea des July 13, 66 | 64,088.90 
000 acres, or about 200,000 square miles, Souther: Minstesota: TUNE July it: 166 9i51856.07 
The Government has also at former periods . Re eee sts ot Ala. ae 
Winona & St, Peter........ ; s 21 F 
granted lands to the extent of 4,405,986 acres pikes saa! gre Seid ior ify 
to aid in the construction of canals, ‘and more 4 ' ; 
recently 3,857,213.27 acres to aid in the con- eS sak Anaere eet yy a age bey: 
struction of wagon roads, making the total num- ps ie Sg : Ruck end base’ | July 2 °64 f spl 3 
Ntral FAClic.......ee ees ad Cveddcnsteswe R le 
ber of acres granted to aid works ofinternalim- jiisntic & Pacific......0000| IE 493,178.46 


provements 198,165,794.67, or about 800,000 
square miles. 

The following statement has been made by 
the Commissioner of the General Land-Office, 
of the number of acres certified to railroad com- 
‘panies from June 80, 1870 (the date to which 
the above table was compiled), to June 1, 1871: 


In addition to the above, lands have been 
given, by act of March 3, 1871, to the Texas 


* The lands here mentioned were certified to the com- 
pany previous to June 30, 1870; but were omitted from 
the column of certified lands above. ; 
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Pacific Railroad from a point near Marshall, 
Texas, to San Diego, California; estimated 
quantity inuring, 13,440,000 acres. Also to 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg 
Railroad, authorized by the same act, esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 acres. 

The earnings for the year 1871 of the prin- 
cipal roads, in the United States, show sevy- 
eral important points—the traffic and earn- 
ings of the Pacific roads have been continued 
for another year, and, therefore, stand upon a 
more settled basis, and show much better what 
may be expected of them in the future; the 
Central Pacific has made a large increase in 
earnings, and the Union Pacific, although not 
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quite up to the year 1870 in the amount of 
gross traffic, has made a conspicuous saving in 
expenses, so that the net earnings are much 
larger than in the previous year, 

The earnings of the three principal grain- 
carrying roads of the West, the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Milwaukee & St. Panl, and 
the Illinois Central, show a decrease of more 
or less importance compared with 1870, which 
may be accounted for in part by the lower 
freights, and, as to the Chicago roads, by the 
great fire. An important increase in the earn- 
ings of several other roads will be seen on refer- 
ence to the table below, especially in the To- 
ledo & Wabash and the Lake Shore & Michigan. 


EARNINGS FROM JANUARY ist TO DECEMBER 3isrT. 


ROADS, 1871. 1870. Increase. Decrease. 

Central PaclhGyis.7s Gide cldleeivies simedeathehss sods 9,566,480 |» $7,988,513 S94 588 917) A a nwabes 
Chicago 6&6 AltiOM.).......005++ccerecsesincescssesconese 5,278,082 4,849,404 RE OGG | Fees awes 
Chicago & Northwestern...............ceeeeccoees 10,997,864 2:208,404' i bert ie ote $1,205,540 
Cleveland, Colorado, Cincinnati & Indiana......... 8,838,448 3,304,074 SBA BIS. PRE Pik wiata st 
Marietta & Cincinnati ......0..cccceccsececcccncces 1,690,714 1,418,865 yg 7 I We i pees 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...........++++- 14,751,207 13,457,540 S2UG. OUT TT ul esas aes 
Michigan Central*..........ccsececsecscesceescers 5,939,602 4,791,895 LIGTOG SS Tea 
Milwaukee Bt. Parl ists eo Sek TS a as Sdiolee'e's 6,668,056 APL AGE ee 4 as ig cect s 453,005 
PRacific of MAss ot fli ci ns vp ccimicabien sab orien cce.tees 8,600,786 8,518,463 2 Ai ae MR Pee 
St. Lonis & Iron Mountain 2.2. f2.0..2.. eiesaeeee. 1,645,769 1,347,538 ROG, 284 pe TES 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.......... 60000008 1,865,632 PAGS CU Ta Ai shG ts acey 8,045 
Toledo, Wabash & Western.........scssceccosseee 5,720,122 4,426 429 1,208,698! I eae 8 
Union Paoute® sss cicvoseasiseee chadetacs csleldste'ctntss 7,581,750 162527 | laaacees 43,527 

GG oe si oielene bhides eeu pal od agp bps cleo tp eae $79,144,472 $74,216,140 $6,933,449 $2,005,117 
Net increase, 1908 cco vivanseusthe eve cic cdcalveisicsies le chemece d vases cel vcneams nvaeehese 4 OLB BIO eee came cowed 


The following table gives the length of rail- 
roads which in 1871 were in operation in the 
several European states : 


Miles in 

STATES. Tent, operation. 
Great Britain and Ireland............. 1871 15,144 
GOETMADY,.» i c'sececpetavegepencennavack 1871 B04 
BTUHCO- 46s nce cv a dawedatse sep cabeecare 1871 10,271 
RSMIN coe sare seek <bans ion eeeliens koe 1871 6,422 
AUSETO-HUDGALY... wncctscscnbenceseens 1871 6,324 
Spal saves spiewees tp con eeecepeste yeeee| 1870 3,386 
TED Yviecoesbhczsns cha shake eb oct heels 1871 8,649 
TOMA 1c s40's eas 84 Entice saab es tee 1871 1,936 
Sweden and Norway............0...2 1871 1,365 
Netherlands (inclusive of Luxemburg)} 1870 1,014 
DWitSOrinne sce. clobheestaekacsascser 1870 848 
POSUION ads caqeeseecemep si bias + 545 cal 1871 489 
TOTHOY 40s Sedav sche cts weartebenss sie 1871 184 


The first narrow-gauge railway for passenger 
travel and freight, constructed in the United 
States, has been opened and declared success- 
ful. The road is known as the “Denver & 
Rio Grande,” and is now built between Den- 
ver and Colorado City, a distance of seventy- 
six miles, It has a three-foot track, the rails 
weighing only thirty pounds to the yard; and 
the maximum curvature is six degrees to the 
hundred feet, the maximum grade being sey- 
enty-five feet to the mile. The passenger- 
engines weigh twelve tons, and cost only 
$7,500, and the freight-engines fifteen tons, 
costing $8,500. Expense per mile of building, 
as equipped, is $13,500, which, on account of 
high transportation charges of material from 
the East, is greater than the cost of a similar 


* Last week of December, 1871, estimated. 


road would be in the eastern part of the coun- 
try where the estimated cash cost of such a 
line is from $8,000 to $10,000 per mile. 

The following railways are in progress with 
a gauge of three feet six inches: Queensland 
(Australia) Government Railway, 222 miles; 
railway from Congeveran to Arconum, India, 
19 miles; Toronto, Grey & Bruce Railway, 
Canada, 90 miles; Toronto & Nipissing Rail- 
way, Canada, 108 miles; Government Railway, 
of Norway, 101 miles. Locomotives used: 
Goods, engines, and tender, 20 tons weight, 8 
wheels, 6 of which are coupled; passenger- 
engines and tenders, 16 tons weight, in run- 
ning order, 6 wheels, 4 of which are coupled, 
and tank-engines, about 13 tons weight, 6 
wheels, 4 of which are coupled. Rolling-stock: 
Outside width of cars varies from 6 feet 6 inch- 
es to 8 feet. The speed varies from 12 to 25 
miles per hour, including stoppages. Such 
railways in India and Norway cost from $12,- 
000 to $14,000 per mile, including engines, 
cars, and all equipments necessary. Oost of 
working about the same per ton as on ordinary 
railways. . 

RAUDON, Count Jacques Louis Cfsa 
ArexAnpreE, Marshal of France and Senator, 
a French soldier and statesman, born in Gre- 
noble (Department of Isére), March 25, 1795; 
died in Paris, January 20, 1871. He was a 
nephew of General Marchand, and, after grad- 
uating from the Ecole Polytechnique, entered 
the army when a mere stripling, and made 
the campaigns of Russia, Saxony, and France. 
He was promoted to a captaincy in 1813° 


ele gir > 
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wounded twice at the battle of Lutzen; gave 
in his adhesion to the Bourbons when Napoleon 
was exiled to Elba, and ordered his soldiers to 
fire upon him, when they marched to prevent 
his return. Captain Raudon but just escaped 
with his life on this occasion, the soldiers 
going over in a body to Napoleon. Raudon 
himself made his peace with the Emperor, 
and fought under him during the Hundred 
Days. He lost all chance of promotion from 
Louis XVIII. or Charles X., in consequence, 
but Louis Philippe discovered his abilities, 
made him major in 1830, and colonel in 1838, 
and sent him to Bona in Algeria, and, for his 
ability in conquering the Arabs, promoted him 
to be general of division in 1841, and lieu- 
tenant-general in 1847. After the revolution 
of February, 1848, General Raudon became 
Director-General of Algerian affairs in 1848, 
Minister of War January 24, 1851; ‘retired 
October 26th, was appointed Governor of Al- 
geria in 1852, and retired in 1858. He took 
cat in the Italian campaign, and became again 

inister of War May 5, 1859, retiring in 1867. 
He was promoted Grand-Officer of the Legion 
of Honor August 26, 1850; made a Senator 
December 81, 1852; became Grand-Cross of 
the Legion of Honor December 24, 18538, and 
was made a marshal March 10, 1856. After 
1867 he was not active, in consequence of 
ill-health. He was a brave soldier, well 
skilled in managing a half-civilized race like 
the Arabs of Algeria, but perhaps less familiar 
with modern military science. 

REFORMED CHUROH.—I. Rerormep 
CuurcH In AMERICA (FORMERLY REFORMED 
Duron Cuvron). The following are the sta- 
tistics for 1871: 


“ Communi- 
SYNODS, Churches, | Ministers, anti: 
= 
IVORY. sis eb esd. 1% 18 2,862 
WBC < Siac» <inass hasty sige ewede och 19 12 660 
BOGEION, cc cece ets seas sGetncues 13 16 1,455 
Bergen, South...)........ 000. 18 21 2,908 
PRIOR stil, adam teie e's idee 12 10 949 
Grand Rivers. bccs ens ponc tseo 8 1,145 
OVS CSTEE are vie cas veh oo 19 14 1,811 
GLOGS idscikeb2s s dal. beats 10 11 778 
HUAN 60 sin 649 fp Oieesiccdes 14 14 1,737 
HRGUSON Che cee teu sahet vcs c cae 10 14 1,589 
in ois: 25... Cidtied. vel shld 15 19 1,364 
BAN OB LON..iiescles <a thesia <bigyi o 13 10 2,046 
Long Island, North.......... 16 19 2,860 
Long Island, South .......... 14 18 8,447 
Michigan witless aes apiteoesia's ses 9 9 582 
Monmouth......... s vans bis antes 8 10 1,015 
Montgomery...............-. 23 19 1,466 
New Brunswick.............. 10 21 2,023 
NAVE SORE vais is 5 dork saath cas 17 33 4,959 
New York, South............ 6 9 1,165 
FADGEL Ss UTste HHE 8,245 
PAPA WSs ekeice 916k ebdesadd oa 18 21 2,612 
PREBHIC (spurt o'cdute vinx taee out 13 16 1,649 
Philadelphia .....0.0.2/6...22. 13 i 2.550 
peopbkeapats Joe shapeades mate. 11 17 2,040 
BAUER vaste 09 tibe-ve et 4:0 0k, 8S 56.e> 16 18 2,88¢ 
any cSeugeed ves cawoets ¢ ~ = ison 
@ratogas .... UHi eee i } , 
Schenectady. c.s....ssseeveres 12 14 2,035 
MMMIMETOS ose e cole escent eee 12 10 934 
WIM! AL seas ak a? 12 15 2,012 
Westchester... 6.5 ..-cesiccewes 15 15 1.665 
WUSCODBIN..........c0005 one 20 13 1,661 
SURO 5 2666S oh BL Hs 467 510 63,483 
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Number of candidates for the ministry, 9; 
the number of families in the Church, 40,267 ; 
number received on confession, 8,868; by cer- 
tificate, 2,223; infant baptisms, 8,877; adult 
baptisms, 909 ; number of Sunday-school schol- 
ars, 51,169; contributions for religious and . 
benevolent purposes, $326,039.95; for congre- 
gational purposes, $901,617.43, 

The sixty-fifth General Synod met at Alba- 
by, N. Y., on the 7th of June. The hundredth 
anniversary of the convention of ministers and 
elders held in the city of New York in 1771, 
from which the organization of the General 
Synod is dated, occurring this year, the synod 
determined to mark the event by a general 
celebration, A plan was adopted which con- 
templated memorial services in all the 
churches, and contributions to form a centen- 
nial fund of one million dollars, besides the 
ordinary contributions of the churches. The 
corresponding delegate from the Synod of 
Ohio, Reformed Church of the United States, 


having presented the importance and value of 


organic union between the Reformed Church 
of America and that synod, the General Syn- 
od resolved that it is ever ready to receive to 
it all those churches which embrace the 
blessed faith of the Reformation according to 
‘our standard.” The Rev. Philip Peltz was 
appointed a special representative to visit the 
Synod of Ohio at its next session, ‘to state the 
aspects of the subject of union which strike this 
synod, and receive any communication which 
our brethren may choose to present to us.” A 
committee was also appointed to present the 
subject of union to the Classis of North Caro- 
lina, either by correspondence or by a visit. 
The reports show that three churches were 
added to the denomination, while one with- 
drew from it to unite with the Presbyterians ; 
that there was an increase of more than two 
thousand in the number of communicants, and 
of more than $19,000 in the collections for be- 
nevolent purposes ; thirteen ministers had been 
received from other ecclesiastical bodies, and 
nine had been dismissed. The ordinary re- 
ceipts of the Board of Domestic Missions were 
$37,865.38, with $6,229.68 for the church- 
building fund. They employed 76 mission- 
aries, occupying 83 missions, in which were 
5,887 members of the Church. The number 
of members received into the communion of 
the Church at the missions was 602, besides 
258 admitted from other Churches, The West- 
ern missions have doubled in fourteen years. 
The board is in debt $18,000. The receipts of 
the Board of Education were $18,818.33, with 
$5,805.16 interest on invested funds. They 
had seventy-five young men under their care. 
The receipts of the Board of Publication were: 
from contributions, $10,809.41; from sales, 
$18,780.52. The funded debt has been re- 
duced to $5,668.79. The assets of the board 
are valued at $47,706.59. Twelve new books 
were issued during the year. The total re- 
ceipts of the Missionary Society were $71,100, 
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Two Indian agencies in Arizona have been 
placed under the care of the board. The total 
amount of the eleven invested funds of the 
General Synod is $427,330. 

A special meeting of the General Synod was 
held at Brooklyn, N. Y., September 27th, to 
elect a Professor of Didactic and Polemic The- 
ology in the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J., in place of the Rev. Joseph 
F. Berg, D. D., deceased. The Rev. W. G. 
T. Shedd, D. D., was elected to the vacant 
chair, but subsequently declined it. 

If. Rerormep Oxsuron 1n THE UNITED 
SraTes(FORMERLY GERMAN Rerormep Onvron). 
The Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church 
in the United States met at Pottstown, 
Pa., on the 18th of November. Two of the 
ministers of the Church, J. §. Ermentrout and 
G. D. Wolf, had connected themselves with the 
Roman Catholic Church without formally 
withdrawing from the synod, or asking that 
their relations with it might be dissolved. 
Regarding these proceedings as acts of insult 
and contempt upon the dignity and authority 
of the Church, and as bringing great reproach 
and scandal upon it, the synod directed ‘the 
classes with which these ministers were con- 
nected “‘to proceed’ in the way of discipline 
against them according to the requirements of 
the constitution.” 

The action of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America, in appointing a 
committee on the subject of union with the 
Classis of North Carolina, and in appointing a 
delegate to visit the Synod of Ohio of this 
Church, was discussed, and in the report of 
the Committee on Correspondence with Sister 
Churches was spoken of as “a manifestation 
of discourtesy toward this synod and a course 
which, if generally pursued, must eventuate 
in endless confusion and absolute disintegra- 
tion of ecclesiastical organization.” The Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Ten Eyck was present as the rep- 
resentative of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Ohurch in America. He assured the 
synod that the action in regard to the Classis 
of North Carolina was taken without proper 
understanding of the relations between that 
body and the synod; that in regard to the 
Synod of Ohio was in response to an overture 
from that body, concerning the general sub- 
ject only of union, and was without definite 
purpose; and that his synod had no predatory 
intentions. In view of these explanations, no 
special action was taken on the subject. 

The operations of the Board of Home Missions 
were reported as “ encouraging under the pe- 
culiar circumstances.” The General Board 
of Missions, it was stated, had been sustained 
chiefly, if not entirely, by the members of the 
eastern portion of the Church. A Board of 
Missions was organized, to be auxiliary to the 
Board of the General Synod. The General 
Board of Missions is stated to be $1,200 in 
debt. Its annual appropriations sum up about 
$8,000. 
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The following are the statistics for 1871: 
Synods, 4; classes, 82; ministers, 567; con- 
gregations, 1,271; members, 127,648; uncon- 
firmed members, 71,376; baptisms, 13,166; 
confirmations, 8,407; received on certificate, 
3,112; communed, 106,098; Sunday-schools, 
975; Sunday-school scholars, 54,268; benevo- 
lent contributions, $66,714.64. As compared 
with the report of the previous year, this 
shows an increase of 20 ministers, 57 congre- 
gations, 6,329 members, 1,720 unconfirmed 
members, 214 baptisms, 1,056 confirmations, 
4 received on certificate, 5,839 communed, 12 
Sunday-schools, 5,139 Sunday-school scholars, 
and a decrease of $27,805.26 benevolent con- 
tributions. 

REPRESENTATION, Mrvortry or Pro- 
PORTIONAL. It is the theory of representative 
government that the laws are made by repre- 
sentatives chosen by the people. The repre- 
sentative body is supposed to be the people in 
miniature, and, by way of keeping this idea 
before the public attention, the enacting clause 
in several of the States, as for instance in New 
York, is ordained to read thus: ‘The people 
of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows:” 
The people” being that portion of the in- 
habitants of a Commonwealth who are in pos- 
session of political power, it follows that in 
theory their will is the basis of legislation. In 
practice, however, it is only the majority of 
those who exercise their power that is ‘the 
people.” Thus, by the United States census 
of 1870, the number of inhabitants of the State 
of New York who were in possession of 
political power, male citizens, to wit, of twenty- 
one years of age and upward, is given as 
984,255. At the election for Governor in the 
same year, 765,968 of these citizens voted, 
399,532 for one candidate, and 366,436 for an- 
other. The candidate favored by the 399,532 
was elected, and those who voted for him 
constituted “the people,” no account being 
taken of the 366,436 who voted for his an- 
tagonist, or the 218,287 who did not vote at 
all, It thus appears, first, that ‘‘the people” 
in practice may be but two-fifths of “the 
people” in theory; and, second, that the 
minority of those exercising the elective fran- 
chise are not regarded as any part of “the 
people” atall. As regards those who abstain 
from voting, it is ditficult to imagine any 


remedy, unless it be to make such abstinence 


penal, and this part of the question may be 
dismissed with the remark that those who will 
not say how they wish to be governed have 
no right to complain at any misgovernment 
to which they may be subjected. Ooming to 
those, however, who express a preference, but 
have that preference overslaughed, a different 
state of affairs presents itseif. In the case of 
the election just quoted, it seems hard that the 
will of so many citizens should be utterly dis- 
regarded, and yet, where but one person is to 
be chosen, the only possible way is to let the 
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majority decide. To the case of single elec- 
tions, therefore, hard as it seems for the 
minority to -be disregarded, minority or pro- 
portional representation has no remedy to 
apply. Coming, however, to elections where 
two or more persons are to be chosen, it is 
evident that some representation of the minor- 
ity is possible. Thus, in the election for Rep- 
resentatives to the Forty-second Congress in 
Minnesota, the Republican vote was 36,789, 
and the Democratic 29,395. The Republicans 
elected both Representatives, and yet it is 
evident not only that the Democratic minority 
should have had a member, but could by a 
very simple change in the manner of voting 
have been secured one. If every voter in Min- 
nesota had been allowed by law to cast as 
many votes as there were candidates to be 
elected, with the right to divide his votes 
among several candidates, or cast them all for 
one, the minority would have been assured 
one member. Having 29,395 voters, with 
58,790 votes, it could have been understood 
that every Democratic voter was to ‘“cu- 
mulate,” or cast both his votes, for one 


person. That candidate would then have re- ~ 


- ceived 58,790 votes, and would have been 
elected; for, had the 36,739 Republican voters 
sought with their 73,478 votes to elect two 
members, the highest vote they could have 
cast would have been 86,789 votes for each of 
the two candidates, and but one could have 
been elected. Of course, it seems to contra- 
vene the rightful and proper supremacy of the 
majority for 29,395 voters of one party to have 
as much representation as 36,739 of another; 
but such a division of representation is more 
just than to give the 36,739 all the representa- 
tion, and allow the 29,395 none. Where more 
than two persons are elected, the nullification 
of the minority, so to speak, and the justice 
of apportioning representation according to 
the strength of parties are yet more evident. 
In the election in California for the Forty- 
second Congress, the Republican vote was 
62,539, and the Democratic 57,065, and yet 
the Republicans elected all three Representa- 
tives. In New Hampshire, at the same elec- 
tion, the Democratic vote was 34,344, and the 
Republican 33,018, and still the Democrats 
elected all three members. The vote of Mas- 
sachusetts was, Republican 87,005, Democratic 
48,482, and the Republicans elected all ten 
Representatives; the vote of Kentucky was, 
Democratic 88,944, Republican 57,351, and 
the Democrats elected all nine members; and 
so on through almost every State, the majority 
party always securing too much, and fre- 
quently all, of the representation, and the 
minority party constantly having too little, 
and often none. The unfairness of the divis- 
ion of representation, not only at the elections 
for the Forty-second Congress, but at previous 
congressional elections, may be seen from the 
subjoined table: 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
Republican | Democratic 
vote. vote, Actual, | Proportion: 
ate. 

Rep. |Dem.|Rep. | Derm 

Fortieth Cong... .| 2,179,645 |1,825,928 |142 | 49 |107 | 84 
Forty-first Cong..| 3,177,245 |2,899,168 |159 | 83 }127 |115 
Forty-sec’d Cong .| 2,786,547 12,726,500 1186 1106 |128 |119 


The 2,179,648 Republican votes for the 
Fortieth Congress secured 142 Representatives, 
when proportionately entitled to but 107; the 
1,825,928 Democratic votes secured but forty- 
nine Representatives when proportionately en- 
titled to eighty-four, and so on. In State 
elections the same inequality of representation 
will be found to prevail, as may be seen from 
the subjoined comparison of the popular vote, 
and political division of the Legislature in 
some of the States in 1870-71 : 


MEMBERS, 
VOTE, 

STATES. Actual, |? 7°portion- 

ate. 
Republican, | Democrat. | Rep. |Dem.|Rep.|Dem- 

Arkansas ........ 28,190 25,488 | 78 | 80 | 57 | 51 
Delaware...... 9,982 12,458 0 | 30 | 13 | 17 

OWA....csee---.-| 108,801 | 67,547 [120 92 
Kansas ......0... 0,666 20,496 |100 ; 18 | 79 | 39 
Kentucky ....... ,083 | 126,059 | 15 |128 | 57 | 81 
Maryland........ 58,824 73,959 | 13 47 | 60 
Vermont......... 83,367 2,058 |236 } 29 '195 | 70 


In Arkansas, with parties all but even on . 
the popular vote, we find one party over twice 
as strong as its opponent in the Legislature ; 
in Delaware, the party which has two-fifths 
of the popular vote has not a single Represent- 
ative in the Legislature, and so on. In muni- 
cipalities the same general inequalities will be 
found, as the subjoined exhibit of elections in 
1870-71 will manifest : 


COUNCILMEN. 
VOTE. 

CITIES. Actual, |? Toportion- 

ate. 
Republican.| Democrat. | Rep.|Dem.|Rep. |Dem. 
Mobile... 2.02.65 3,113 4,759 0 | 82 | 12 | 20 

New Haven...... 2,732 8,173 | 28 | 14] 16 

Chicago.......... 12,955 10,493 | 29.) 11 18 
Baltimore........ 10,973 18,311 1 | 29) 11) 19 
Boston........... 6,281 888 | 42 | 34 | 29 | 47 
St. Louis... s..5.. 8,910 0, 12 | 12 | 10} 14 
Philadelphia...... ,629 51,549 | 73 | 26 | 53 | 46 
Richmond, Va....! 4,979 168 4 | 26114! 16 


In Mobile, the Republicans, with a vote 
equal to some three-eighths of the entire poll, 
do not have a single representative in the city 
Council; in New Haven, the Democrats, who 
outnumber the Republicans by a sixth, have 
but a third of the aldermen; in Boston, the 
Democrats, though outnumbering the Republi- 
cans a full third on the popular vote, are in a 
decided minority in the Council; in Baltimore, 
the Republicans, though standing to the Dem- 
ocrats as eleven to eighteen, have but one- 
oe of the aldermen; and so on, through 
the list. 
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Thus, whether in congressional, State, or 
municipal elections, the preseut electoral sys- 
tem is found to work an unfair and dispropor- 
tionate representation, and to redress these 
inequalities is the aim of what is generally 
known as minority representation, though the 
more accurate phrase is proportional repre- 
sentation. The idea of this is to secure to 
every party a representation commensurate 


with its strength. If there are five persons to’ 


be elected by a constituency of 15,000 elec- 
tors, and the vote stands 9,000 for the five 
Democratic candidates, and 6,000 for the five 
Republican, all five Democratic candidates 
are, under the present electoral system, 
elected, and the Republicans have no repre- 
sentation. Proportional representation in- 
sists that, as the vote stands, so should stand 
the representation. There being three Demo- 
cratic voters te every two Republican, the rep- 
resentatives chosen should stand three Demo- 
crats to two Republicans. The processes by 
which it is proposed to accomplish this equi- 
table division are numerous, but the more 
prominent plans are the cumulative vote, the 
preferential vote, the limited vote, the list 
vote, the substitute vote, and the prozy vote. 
The cumulative or free vote consists in giving 
every elector as many votes as there are per- 
sons to be chosen, with liberty to divide his 
votes among several candidates, or cwmulate 
them all upon one, in his discretion, the can- 
didates highest in votes to be elected. Thus, 
if there are five persons to be elected, every 
elector has five votes, and if we suppose a con- 
stituency of 20,000 voters, 12,000 Republicans 
and 8,000 Democrats, the working of the cu- 


mulative vote is this: the Democrats having 


40,000 votes, divide those votes equally be- 
tween two candidates; and the Republicans 
divide their 60,000 votes among three candi- 


dates. The poll will then stand: 

For A, Republican............ 20,000 votes 

For B, SE LEELA we eels ete 20.000 ‘ elected 3. 
For C, Cia isha sais tate 20,000“ 

For) LILI Rojo +f elected 2 


Thus both parties obtain their fair propor- 
tion of representatives, instead of the Republi- 


cans, by virtue of being a majority, securing. 


all the representatives. The cumulative vote 
was originated by Mr. James Garth Marshall, 
of England, in a work published by him in 
London in 1853. The plan has been applied 
by act of Parliament to all elections of school 
directors in Great Britain under the new Edu- 
cation Act of 1870; is in use for all town elec- 
tions in Pennsylvania by acts of March 4, 
1870, and June 2, 1871; and is the system un- 
der which the members of the Illinois House 
of Representatives are to be elected in 1872 
and thereafter, and by which all private cor- 
poration elections in the saine State are to be 
conducted. June 1, 1870, the same plan of 
voting was adopted in the New Jersey Episco- 
pal Convention; March 2, 1869, a committee 
of the United States Senate reported on the 
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same plan: “1. It is just. 2. It will check 
corruption. 8. It will be a guarantee of peace. 
4, It will improve the character and ability of 
the House.” June 24 and December 12-14, 
1870, the cumulative vote was also warmly 
favored in the House in debate, and in New 
York, Wisconsin, West Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Kansas, Tennessee, and 
Ohio, has received attention and favor in legis- 
lative bodies and the press. The preferential 
vote, sometimes called the Hare scheme, is of 
Danish origin. The whole number of votes 
cast is divided by the number of persons to be 
elected, and the quotient, rejecting fractions, 
is the guota, or number of votes necessary to 
elect a representative. Each elector votes for 
any number of candidates, from one to the 
whole number to be elected, designating on 
his ticket that such a candidate is his first 
choice, such a one his second, and so on. The 
names mentioned as first choice on the ballots 
are read first, and, if the name of any candidate 
appears the guota number of times, he is ipso 
facto elected, and any vote for him thereafter 
appearing in the count is credited to the next- 
named person on that ballot. ‘Then the sec- 
ond choices on the ballots are read under the 
same conditions as above, and so on, regularly 
through the choices until quotas are obtained 
for all the representatives to be elected. Un- 
der this system, any person who is the first 
choice of a quota of voters secures an election 
beyond peradventure, no matter what party 
majority may be against him. We may sup- 
pose a constituency of 15,000 voters called on 
to elect three representatives. The quota 
would be 5,000 votes. There are, say, 10,000 
Republican and 5,000 Democratic voters. The 
former vote for A, B, and ©, giving that 
ticket 10,000 votes, A being first choice, B 
second, and © third. The Democrats vote 
for D, E, and F, with preference as named. 
On reading the ballots, D and A are found to 
have quotas, and are elected; as the count pro- 
ceeds other first-choice votes for A appear and 
are credited to B, who then is found to have a 
guota and is elected, making the representa- 
tives stand A and B, Republican, and D, Dem- 
ocrat, which answers fairly to the division of 
the popular vote. The peculiar adaptability, 
however, of the preferential vote is to cases 
where a man, not in favor with political par- 
ties, yet has a guota of friends who desire his 
election. No party could then defeat him. 
The preferential vote was applied to elections 
of representatives to the Rigsraad, or Danish 
legislative body, in 1853, and in 1868 was 
further applied to all municipal and all synodi- 
cal and other eccesiastical elections in that 
kingdom, In 1859 Mr. Thomas Hare advocated 
the same system in England, in a work entitled © 
“The Machinery of Representation,” pub- 
lished by him in London in that year, but, 
otherwise than in Denmark, the preferential 
vote has not been reduced to practice. The 
limited vote gives the elector a less number of 
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votes than there are persons to be elected, as, 
if there are four members to be chosen, each 
elector can only vote for three; if three, but 
for two; and soon. This system was applied 
by act of Parliament of 1867 to those constit- 
uencies returning three members, and to Lon- 
don, which returns four. In a “ three-cornered 
constituency,” therefore, of 10,000 Liberals and 
5,000 Conservatives, the Liberals give 5,000 
votes to each of two candidates, and the Con- 
servatives give their 5,000 to one candidate. 
The members elected stand, therefore, two 
Liberals to one Conservative, which is the pro- 
portion of the popular vote. In 1870 an etfort 
was made to abrogate this method of election, 
but by a decided vote Parliament insisted on 
its retention. In 1867 the thirty-two dele- 
gates at large to the New York State Conven- 
tion were elected by the limited vote, no elec- 
tor being allowed to vote for more than six- 
teen candidates, and in 1870 the Judges of the 
New York Court of Appeals were elected on 
the same general principle. The limited vote 
is also in use by law in the choice of jury 
commissioners in Pennsylvania and judges of 
election in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. The origination of the limited vote is 
variously attributed to Prof. Fawcett and to 
Lord John Russell, but the germ of the prin- 
ciple is to be found in the Norwegian Con- 
stitution of 1812. The list vote, or libre liste, 
is claimed for a Mr, Thomas Gilpin, of Phila- 
delphia, who is said to have worked the system 
_ out in 1844, but it is ordinarily supposed of 
Swiss origin. The elector votes not for A, B, O, 
and so on, but for list A, list B, etc., or the 
Reform list, or Conservative list, or whatever 
it may be, in which the names of the candi- 
dates are ranged in a certain order of prefer- 
ence. The entire number of votes cast is then 
divided by the number of representatives to 
be chosen, the quotient being the guota. The 
number of votes for any list is divided by this 
guota, and the quotient is the number of can- 
didates on that list elected. Thus there are 
four tickets; for list A, 5,000 votes; list B, 
4,000; list O, 3,000; list D, 2,000; total, 14,- 
000 votes. There being fourteen representa- 
tives to be elected, the quota is 1,000, and this 
divided into the list A vote, gives five, into the 
list B vote four, and so on as the number of 
candidates on these tickets respectively who 
are elected. This plan has nowhere been re- 
duced to practice, though strongly urged in 
some of the Swiss cantons. The substitute vote 
divides the entire vote cast by the number of 
persons to be elected to obtain the guota, and 
allows any candidate having less or more than 
a quota to cast that number of votes for a can- 
didate of his own. Thus, there being 15,000 
votes and five representatives to be elected, 
the guota is 3,000 votes.. The poll stands: 
A, 7,000 votes; B, 4,000; C, 2,000; D, 1,000; 
and E, 1,000. A is elected, with 4,000 votes 
to spare; B, with 1,000 votes to spare; and 
O, D, and E, fail of a guota, Three more mem- 
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bers are required. A and B cast their surplus, 
and O, D, and E, their entire vote, for three 
members, and the three highest are elected to 
take their seats with A and B. This plan was 
originated by Mr. J. Francis Fisher, of Phila- 
delphia, but has not been reduced to practice, 
The proxy vote, also Mr. Fisher’s suggestion, 
is, that the elector authorizes any person by a 
proxy, or power of attorney, to be his repre- 
sentative, and he who can secure a quota of 
proxies becomes ipso facto elect. Proxies in 
excess of a guota Mr. Fisher proposes the 
member-elect shall be empowered to pass over 
to some other candidate of his own party. 
The New York scheme, which is the proxy vote 
up to this point, proposes that the member 
secure all the guotas he can, and cast one vote 
in the legislative body for each guota, Thus, 
if he has votes to the number of five quotas, 
he shall cast five votes, and so on. This plan 
was proposed to the New York Convention 
of 1867, in a memorial from the New York 
Personal Representation Society, written by 
Mr. Simon Sterne, of New York. None of these 
latter propositions, or some others which have 
been put forth, have been reduced to prac- ° 
tice. The preferential vote has been found 
to work weil in Denmark, the limited vote in 
England, and the cumulative or free vote in the 
United States. Some of the leading works on 
minority or proportional representation are: 
‘The Representation of Minorities of Electors 
to act with the Majority in elected Assemblies,” 
by Thomas Gilpin, Philadelphia, 1844; ‘ Ma- 
jorities and Minorities, their Relative Rights,” 
by James Garth Marshall, London, 1858; ‘The 
Machinery of Representation,’ by Thomas 
Hare, London, 1859; ‘‘Reforme du Systéme 
Electoral,” par M. Ernest Naville, Genéve, 
1865; ‘The Degradation of our Representa- 
tive System and its Reform,” by J. Francis 
Fisher, Philadelphia, 1863; ‘ Representative 
Government,” by Herbert Spencer. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, 1865; ‘On Representa- 
tive Government,” by John Stuart Mill, Lon- 
don, 1865; ‘‘ Reform of Municipal Elections,” 
by J. Francis Fisher, Philadelphia, 1866 ; “‘ Les 
Minorités et le Suffrage Universel,” par Baron 
de Layze, Paris, 1868; ‘“‘ A Treatise on the 
Election of Representatives,” by Thomas Hare, 
London, 1869; ‘‘A Scheme for Proportional 
Representation,” by Walter Bailey, London, 
1869; **On Representative Government and 
Personal Representation,” by Simon Sterne, 
Philadelphia, 1871; and ‘‘ General Represen- 
tation, or a Complete Readjustment and Modi- 
fication of Mr. Hare’s Plan,” by Archibald E, 
Dobbs, London, 1872. These works are mostly 
special treatises on particular forms of voting 
to secure proportional representation; and, for 
a manual of all the information upon the gen- 
eral subject, the reader is referred to a work 
prepared for publication by Salem Dutcher 
of New York. 

REVEL, Rev. Giovanni Prerri, D.D., a 
Waldensian clergyman and professor, born in 
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San Giovanni Pellice, in 1810; died in Flor- 
ence, Italy, June 13, 1871. Of Waldensian 
family, he very early devoted himself to the 
ministry, studied two years at Geneva, four at 
Lausanne, and five at Berlin, where the late 
King of Prussia had provided two bursaries 
for Waldenses. He was ordained in Berlin in 
1838, and was for four years pastor of the Wal- 
densian Church at Prali, the highest and most 
remote of the mountain parishes. Thence he 
was called to Bobbio, and two years later was 
nominated vice-moderator of the Waldensian 
Table or Board that’ managed church affairs, 
The Waldensian churches were in a dead state, 
and he, with Pastor Lauteret, a member of the 
Table, undertook to rouse them to spiritual 
activity. After four years’ struggle came the 
Revolution of 1848, which brought liberty to 
these Protestant mountaineers, and Mr. Revel 
began in earnest the work of propagating the 
Protestant faith in Northern Italy. In 1853 
he came to the United States to plead the 
cause of the Waldenses, and as a result two 
chairs of theology were endowed, and when, 
after his return, the theological seminary was 
organized, ke and Mr. Geymount were elected 
professors. Dr. Revel (he had received the 
degree of D. D. from Princeton and St. An- 
drew’s in 1853) wasnot only the leading spirit 
in this work of theological instruction, but in 
all enterprises for the growth and advance- 
ment of the Waldensian Church; he had se- 
cured agencies for establishing churches in all 
parts of Italy which were open to Protestants, 
had established missions, drawn in young men 
to be educated for the ministry in the semi- 
nary, organized schools, solicited and obtained 
foreign aid, and amid it all maintained in the 
highest efficiency its spiritual activities while 
fostering its temporal growth. In 1866 the 
seminary was removed to Florence, then the 
Italian capital, and Dr. Revel had ninety 
agents or missionaries at work all over Italy. 
When, in September, 1870, Rome was opened 
to Protestants, it was one of his agents who 
preached there, on the 20th of September, the 
first Protestant sermon. But these manifold 
labors were too great for his overtasked frame, 
and he sank under that disease so fatal to the 
intellectual men of this period, albuminuria. 
RHODE ISLAND. The Legislature of 


Rhode Island has two sessions annually, one 


at Providence, beginning in January, and one 
at Newport in May. The January session 
of this year continued until the 24th of March, 
and forty-six public and thirty-two private 
acts were passed, and fifty-seven joint resolu- 
tions adopted. The most important question 
considered was that of amending the constitu- 
tion. The present organic law of the State 
was adopted in 1842, the old royal charter 
having been in force up to that time. The 
charter was very restrictive, placing the po- 
litical power in the hands of only those citi- 
zens who were possessed of considerable prop- 
erty; and the constitution of 1842, which 
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was obtained only after prolonged and violent 
popular agitation, was a compromise between 
the old restrictive system of government and 
the free form with universal suffrage de- 
manded by the mass of the people. It grants 
the right of suffrage only to native citizens 
who pay a tax upon property, or a special 
registry-tax of one dollar, and persons of for- 
eign birth who own real estate of the valae 
of $1384, There are certain other peculiarities 
in the constitution, including one requiring 
the Governor to preside in the Senate, and 
giving the acts of the Legislature the force of 
laws without hisformal approval. An attempt 
has been made several times before to secure 
a change of these and other features. At the 
present session resolutions were offered in the 
Senate for ‘submitting to a vote of the people 
the question of holding a convention for the 
general revision of the constitution. This was 
debated at considerable length, and finally 
defeated by a vote of twenty nays to eleven 
yeas, four Senators being absent when the vote 
was taken. Subsequently, a resolution was 
offered proposing certain amendments to be 
submitted directly to a vote of the people. 
The resolution was as follows: 


Resolved, a majority of all the members elected to 
each House of the General Assembly concurring 
therein, That the following articles be proposed as 
amendments to the constitution of the State, and 
that the Secretary of State cause the same to be 
published, and printed copies thereof to be dis- 
tributed, and the several town clerks cause them to 
be inserted in the warrant, or in an additional war- 
rant, to be forthwith issued for the call of an annual 
town meeting, to be holden on the first Wednesday 
of April next, in the manner provided in Article 
XIII. of the constitution. 

ArrTrcLe —. Instead of sections 1 and 2 of Article 
II. of the constitution, the following is adopted, viz. : 

Every male citizen of the United States, of the age 
of twenty-one years, who has had his residence and 
home in this State two years, and, in the town or 
city in which he may offer to vote, six months next 
heres i: the time of voting, and whose name shall 

e registered in the town where he resides, on or 
before the last day of December in the year next 
preceding, and for at least seven days before he shall 
offer to vote Coxespeey persons enumerated in sec- 
tion 4 of said Article II. of said constitution), shall 
have the right to vote on all questions in all legally- 
organized town or ward meetings; provided, that 
no person shall at any time be allowed to vote upon 
any proposition to impose a tax, or for the expendi- 
ture of money in any town or city, or upon the elec- ~ 
tion of aldermen for the city of Provi ence, unless 
he shall have paid a tax within a year preceding 
upon his property, within the town or city where he 
shall offer to vote, valued at least at one hundred and 
thirty-four dollars. 

Artictr —. Instead of section 3 of Article IT. of the 
constitution, the following is adopted, viz. : 

No registry-tax shall hereafter be assessed, nor 
shall the payaeny of such tax be required as a quali- 
fication of an elector. 

Artiote —. No sectarian or denominational school 
or institution shall receive any aid_or support from 
the revenues of the State, nor shall any tax be im- 
posed upon the people or property of the State in _ 
aid of any such school or institution. 


This was discussed at length, and finally 
went over till the May session, when it was 
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adopted, with an amendment designating Mon- 
day, the 9th of October, as the day for taking 
the vote. On that. day the vote was taken, 
with the following result: For the first pro- 
posed amendment, 8,236; against the same, 
6,960: for the second amendment, 8,787 ; 
against the same, 6,100: for the third amend- 
ment, 5,177; against it, 4,574. Thus it will be 
seen that only the change prohibiting aid to 
sectarian institutions received the approval of 
the voters of the State. 

Among other important acts passed by the 
Legislature was one providing for the estab- 
lishment of a State Normal School; one ena- 
bling criminals to testify on their own behalf, 
excepting in cases of murder; one giving mar- 
ried women the power to control and dispose 
of their own separate property not acquired 
from their husbands; and one making strin- 
gent regulations concerning the sale of medi- 
cines and poisons. <A portion of the town of 
Smithfield was set off and annexed to Woon- 
socket, and the remainder was divided into the 
three towns of Smithfield, Lincoln, and Slater. 

The political campaign of the year possessed 
no special interest. The Republican Conven- 
tion was held at Providence on the 9th of 
March, but no platform was adopted. The 
ticket put in nomination was as follows: For 
Governor, Seth Padelford, of Providence ;, for 
Lieutenant-Governor, Pardon W. Stevens, of 
Newport; for Secretary of State, John R. 
Bartlett, of Providence; for Attorney-General, 
Willard Sayles, of Providence; for General 
Treasurer, Samuel A. Parker, of Newport. 

The Democratic Convention took place at 
Providence on the 16th of March, and the fol- 
lowing nominations were made: For Govy- 
ernor, Thomas Steere, of Smithfield; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Charles R. Cutler, of Warren; 
Secretary of State, William ‘I’. Miller, of Bris- 
tol; Attorney-General, George Bliss, of East 
Providence; General Treasurer, P. Congdon, 
of Newport. A platform was unanimously 
adopted, as follows : 

Resolved, That the principles of the Democratic 
party, as annunciated by Jefferson, and the National 

onventions of the Democracy, are as essential to the 
welfare of the nation now as at any time in history, 
and as applicable to the errens condition of the 
American people as they have ever been; that we 
reaffirm our belief in them, and our confidence that 
they will again be indorsed by the people, and be- 
come once more, as they have been in times past 
their guard and the support of their nation and 
political progress. 

Resolved, That Congress, by its contemptuous dis- 
regard for the interests of the people ; by its unjust 
and unequal taxation; its spent legislation ; its 
uniform encouragement of huge swindling monopo- 
lies; its robbing the people of the public land and 

iving it to grasping speculators; its unjust burden- 
ing of trade by enormous and prohibitory duties ; 
its unconcern for the poor man, and its heaping of 
individual undeserved advantages upon the rich, has 
forfeited the respect of the country, and failed in its 
duty to the citizens, 
solved, That the usurpations of Congress in 
pincltg the ballot-box at the merey of the bayonet 
in keeping with its indifference to the rights of 
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the people, and evidence of the unworthiness of its 
spirit and disloyalty to republican institutions. 

Resolved, That every citizen, naturalized or native 
born, is entitled to equal political rights with every 
other citizen, and that the constitution of the State 
ought so to be amended as that the unjust dis- 
crimination now made between satpelizee and na- 
tive-born citizens should be abolished. 

Resolved, That, Pes ourselves, heretofore, on 
the Constitution of the United States as the bulwark 
of our liberties, we will never cease our labors until 
it is once more made in fact, as in law, the supreme 
law of the land. 


The election occurred on the 5th of April, 
and resulted in the success of the Republican 
candidates. The total vote cast for Governor 
was 14,205, of which Padelford received 8,838, 
and Steere 5,867, which gives the former a 
majority of 8,471. The Legislature of 1872 
stands 26 Republicans and 10 Democrats in 
the Senate, and 50 Republicans and 16 Dem- 
ocrats in the House. 

An annual State Temperance Convention 
was held at Providence in October, at which 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That we believe it to be more imperative 
than ever that the pririciple and practice of total ab- 
stinence from all intoxicating beverages should be- 
come universal, if we would preserve the liberties 
transmitted to us by the founders of this nation. 

Resolved, That there is no safety for the children 
of America, except in the practice of total abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks, and we renewedly call 
upon the teachers, trustees, and superintendents of 
our Sabbath and common schools to take special pene 
to inculcate these principles and secure the pie ging 
of all our children and youth to this principle. 

Resolved, That the principle of compensation (al- 
ready recognized in our law) is correct in holding 
the rumseller responsible for injuries resulting from 
the liquor-traffic, and we will use our best endeavors 
to secure its extension, so as to reach the owners of 
pag in which such traffic is carried on ; and to 
make all necessary provision for its enforcement. 

Resolved, That rumselling is a crime, and the rum- 
seller is a criminal, and that the proper officers of 
the law should be held accountable for the enforce- 
ment of the law against selling intoxicating liquors 
as much as for the enforcement of any other crimina 
law upon the statute-book. 

Resolved, That the license system of this State is 
a wicked recognition of a ruinous and destructive 
business, 


The fourth annual convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in November. 
There was much spirited debate, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That we demand suffrage for women on 
the ground of the essential principles of our na- 
tional system, that there can be no just government 
without the consent of the governed, and that taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny. 

Resolved, That we demand it for the sake of wom- 
en, that they may have more self-respect and more 
power of self-protection. 

Resolved, That we demand it for the sake of men 
that they may have in politics what they need in all 
the affairs of life, the purifying influence of woman. 

Resolved, That suffrage means equality in the 
home, and therefore means greater purity, greater 
constancy, and greater permanence in marriage. 

Resolved, That we demand of our State Legislature 
to remove from our statute-books all laws that dis- 
criminate against woman; of the courts to construe 
in favor of woman’s equal rights all existing laws 
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that permit such a construction ; and of the national 
Congress to a and submit a sixteenth amend- 
ment to enfranchise women, 


On the 30th of November, thanksgiving day, 
the introduction of water into the city of Provi- 
dence, by aqueduct, was celebrated with much 
enthusiasm. A marble statue of Roger Wil- 
liams, executed for the State by Franklin Sim- 
mons in Italy, was received in March, and 
presented to the Federal Government to be 
placed in the capitol. 

The financial condition of Rhode Island is 
quite satisfactory. The State debt, which in 
1865 was $4,000,000, has been reduced to 
$2,702,500. About one-third of the bonds are 
due in 1882, and the remainder. in 1893-94. 
The present State tax produces about $75,000 
over and above the ordinary demands of the 
government, and it is proposed to devote this 
to the purchase of the bonds, but no provision 
has as yet been made for this purpose. On 
the 80th of April there was in the Treasury 
an unexpended surplus of $130,828.65. The 
receipts from ordinary sources for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1872, in part estimated, 
amounted to $725,000, which givesa total fund 
of $855,828.65. Out of this the payments for 
the same period amounted to $717,000, leaving 
a surplus of $138,828.65, 

On the 2d of October there were 62 national 
banks in the State, of which the total resources 
amounted to $46,271,282.23. . The capital stock 
of State banks on the 6th of December was 
$3,144,400, and their total resources, $4,926,- 
774.05. There were, at the same date, 33 sav- 
ings institutions in the State having 79,676 
depositors, or more than one-third of the popu- 
lation. The deposits amounted in the aggre- 
gate to $36,289,703.11, an increase of $5,581,- 
201.73 during the year. 

The cause of public education in the State 
is steadily advancing. The school year con- 
sisted of over thirty-four weeks, and the at- 
tendance was quite large. A free Polytechnic 
Institute has been established at Providence, 
and free evening schools have been opened in 
nearly all the large towns. The Normal School, 
which was provided for by the last Legisla- 
ture, has been successfully established by the 
Board of Education, and was opened at Provi- 
dence in September. Teachers’ conventions 
have been held at several important points dur- 
ing the year, and there was an annual conven- 
tion of teachers, at Providence, in January. 
Brown University is represented as being in a 
flourishing condition. Rey. Dr. Ezekiel Gilmer 
Robinson was chosen as its president, to succeed 
Rev. Dr. Caswell in January, 1872. <A free 
public library, art gallery, and museum for the 
city of Providence was chartered by the last 
Legislature, to be established under the com- 
bined auspices of the Providence Franklin So- 
ciety, the Rhode Island Horticultural Society, 
the Franklin Lyceum, the Providence Asso- 
ciation of Mechanics and Manufacturers, and 
the Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
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ment of Domestic Industry. These several 
bodies have appointed committees to codperate 
in the establishment of the new institution, 
and important preliminary steps toward that 
object have already been taken. 

The most important eleemosynary establish- 
ment of Rhode Island is the State Farm, where 
there are reformatories for criminals, and 
asylums for the insane. In past years, the in- 
sane have been sent to the institutions of other 
States, but the accommodations at the State 
Farm are gradually increased, and it is intended, 
in time, to establish facilities for taking care 
of all classes dependent on the State for sup- 
port. The Rhode Island Hospital is supported 
mainly by voluntary contributions of individ- 
uals and private bodies. The cost of conduct- 
ing it for the year ending September 30th was 
$24,489.56. In the course of the year there 
were 251 patients cared for in the hospital 
itself, while 1,827 living elsewhere received 
treatment there for a greater or less length of 
time. The Butler Hospital for the Insane, at 
Providence, received 99 patients during the 
year, of whom 80 were discharged as cured. 
The total number under treatment during the 
year was 194, there being 95 inmates at the 
end of 1870. The expenses of the year were 
$45,183.18, and the receipts from all sources, 
$55,811.69. This institution is maintain 
chiefly by a private endowment, personal con- 
tributions, and payments from patients. 

The State-prison at Providence is said to be 
in a good condition. It contained 65 convicts 
on the 81st of December, of whom 26 were 
committed during the year. The income from 
the labor of the prisoners, which is farmed out 
on contract at 70 cents each per day, was 
$12,627.82, while the expenses of the institu- 
tion amounted to $7,833.45. The jail, which 
is under the same management, had, at the end 
of the year, 82 prisoners, 1,613 having been 
committed, and 1,616 having been. discharged 
during the twelvemonth. The income from 
the jail amounted to $9,514.27, while the ex- 
penses were $11,289.18. There are eyening 
schools maintained in the prison. New build- 
ings are proposed to be located on the State 
Farm, with separate accommodations for female 
convicts. 


There are 186 miles of railroad in the State, 


none of which was built during the past year. 
An important new road is, however, projected, 
to be known as the Woonasquatucket Railroad, 
extending from Providence to East Thompson, 
which is in Connecticut, just beyond the north- 
west corner of this State, a distance of about 
33 miles. The Federal Government has made 
appropriations, amounting to over $100,000, 
for the construction of a breakwater at Block 
Island, for the protection of commerce. — 

The latest statistics of crops for this State 
are those of 1870, the principal items of which 
are as follows: Indian corn, 10,769 acres, 
yielding 280,000 bushels, an average of 26 
bushels per acre, valued at $1.06 per bushel, 
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or a total valuation of $296,800; wheat, 89 
acres, 700 bushels, 17.6 bushels per acre, $1.75 
per bushel, $1,225; rye, 1,144 acres, 20,600 
bushels, 18 bushels per acre, $1.27 per bushel, 
$26,162; oats, 4,648 acres, 152,000 bushels, 
32.7 bushels per acre, $0.61 per bushel, $92,- 
720; barley, 1,250 acres, 80,000 bushels, 24 
bushels per acre, $0.96 per bushel, $28,800; 
buckwheat, 100 acres, 1,400 bushels, 14 bushels 
per acre, $1.02 per bushel, $1,428; potatoes, 
6,177 acres, 488,000 bushels, 79 bushels per 
acre, $0.98 per bushel, $478,240; hay, 81,651 
acres, 89,000 tons, 1.09 tons per acre, $24 per 
ton, $2,136,000. Total number of acres 105,- 
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778, and total valuation, $3,061,375. The 
average cash value per acre is: Corn, $27.56; 
wheat, $30.80; rye, $22.86; oats, $19.94; bar- 
ley, $28.04; buckwheat, $14.28; potatoes, 
$77.42; hay, $26.16. It is estimated that 
there were in the State in February, 1871, 
15,800 horses, worth $1,502,807, or an aver- 
age value of $98.19; 18,800 oxen, and other 
cattle, worth $975,908, or an average value of 
$51.91; 21,900 milch-cows, worth $969,075, 
or an average value of $44.25; 30,000 sheep, 
worth $111,300, or an average value of $3.71; 
20,400 hogs, worth $298,248, or an average 
value of $14.62. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION, 
COUNTIES. Assessed value of Taxation, not 
property. national, 
Aggregate, White Colored. Native. | Foreign 
PREEBEQ Sis! s ehisdell eines bum | 9,421 9,233 187 $305 | 2, $9,490,270 $68,167 
REI E s 56s «ip, i0:c,8 hide £109 885; 18,595 18,257 337 14,040 4,555 12,779,322 99, 
PIO WPHONG 1s s.055 er e,. cones cies 050 19,115 931 186 3,264 28,121,006 160,227 
BEOVIGCROE, «0,2. 2055-0: 149,190 6,246 2,911 105,579 48,611 149,088,320 1,696,728 
Washington............. 20,097 19,368 614 8,1 ‘ 14,091, 81, 
. Total for State..... | 217,353 212,219 4.980 161,957 | 55,396. $244,278,854 $2,170,152 


Included in the census are 154 Indians. In- 
cluded in the assessed value of property is 
personal property to the amount of $30,708,- 
501, which is not distributed among counties. 
The total taxation includes the sum of $63,- 
982 not distributed among counties. The 
true value of property was $296,965,646. The 
public debt, county, city, town, etc., amounted 
to $3,025,149. The aggregate value of farm- 
products, including betterments and additions 
to stock, was $4,761,063; 77,328 pounds of 
wool were raised; 21,901 persons, ten years 
old and over, cannot write, of whom 8,681 
are males, and 18,220 are females. Of those 
twenty-one years old and over, who cannot 
write, 5,922 are white males. 

RODMAN, Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet 
Brigadier-General Tuomas J., U.S. A., born in 
Indiana, about 1820; died at Rock Island, IIl., 
June 7, 1871. He entered the Military Academy 
at West Point, in 1837, and upon graduating, in 
1841, ranking seventh in his class, was promoted 
to brevet second-lieutenant in the Ordnance 
Department. From 1841 to 1848 he served as 
assistant-ordnance officer at Alleghany Arsenal, 
Pa., during which time he was detached to 
Richmond, Va., Boston, Mass., and Pittsburg, 
Pa., for the purpose of testing gun-metal, su- 
pervising the manufacture of cannon, and ex- 
perimenting with Bomford’stwelve-inch colum- 
biad. Having been appointed first-lieutenant 
in 1847, he served in the Mexican War at 
Camargo and Point Isabel Depots, and subse- 
quently was in command of Alleghany Arsenal, 
Pa., and Baton Rouge, La. In July, 1855, he 
was made captain of ordnance, ‘for fourteen 
years’ continuous service,” and from that pe-. 
riod until 1861 was occupied in experimenting 
upon cannon, gunpowder, and carbines, in- 
specting and fixing the quality of iron, etc., 


ete., the results of which investigations were 
published in a valuable work, entitled ‘“ Re- 
ports of Experiments on Metals for Cannon, 
and Cannon Powder” (1861). The Rodman 
gun, invented by him, has proved of great 
value both in the military and naval service. 
The peculiarity of these guns consists in being 
cast hollow, while a constant stream of cold 
water passes through the bore, while they are 
being cast, producing great hardness and tena- 
city. For the improvements which have been 
made in the mode of manufacture of gunpow- 
der for large cannon, within the last ten years, 
the world is also indebted to him. The “mam- 
moth powder” and the “perforated cake,” 
which were used more than ten years ago in 
testing the first fifteen-inch gun, were made by 
him; and the trial of that gun in 1860 led to 
the adoption of the ‘‘mammoth powder,” 

in 1861, for guns of large calibre. Speci- 
mens of the “ perforated-cake powder” were 
taken from Fort Monroe to Russia by a dis- 
tinguished artillery-officer of the Russian Army 
in 1860. After having been successfully man- 
ufactured in Russia, it was tested with results 
so satisfactory that both that country and 
Prussia have adopted this kind of powder for 
their heavy rifle-guns, to the exclusion of all 
other kinds, England has also, very recently 

adopted for heavy rifle-guns, under the name 
of ‘‘ pebble-powder,”’ the ‘mammoth powder” 
of General Rodman, which we have been using 
since 1861. During the rebellion he was in 
command of the Watertown Arsenal, serving 
from time to time on detached duties, and the 
important services he rendered to his country 
did much to avert the threatened foreign com- 
plications which might at the time have turned 
the balance against us. Feeling his way grad- 
ually, he increased the calibre of his heavy 
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guns from eight to ten, thirteen, fifteen, and, 
finally, in February, 1864, to a twenty-inch 
bore, the last weighing, in the first specimen, 
116,000 pounds, and subsequent guns still more. 
The thirteen and fifteen-inch guns were in 
constant demand both for the monitors and 
the forts on the coast, and along the entrance 
to our best harbors; while the twenty-inch 
monsters were mounted on the forts of the 
lower bay, in New York Harbor, New York 
City being at that time supposed to be in some 
danger of a naval attack. The laborious study 
and patient investigation which led to this final 
grand result are Rodman’s best title to distinc- 
tion. In 1865 he was made “ brevet lieutenant- 
colonel for faithful, meritorious, and distin- 
guished services in the Ordnance Department,” 
also the same date brevet colonel and brevet 
brigadier-general, At the time of his death, 
General Rodman was devoting his energies to 
the completion of the arsenai and armory at 
Rock Island, which are the offspring of his sug- 
gestion. His projects included the removal 
of the present railroad bridge across the Missis- 
sippi at that point, with a view to improving 
the navigation of the river, and making the 
water-power in the Government works effec- 


tive. 

- ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. During 
the year 1871, Pope Pius IX. exercised no 
authority as a temporal prince; all his acts 
relate to the affairs of the Church. 

Although frequent rumors prevailed that he 
would leave Rome, he remained at the Vatican, 
which was guarded without by troops of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel so strictly that Mgr. Merode, 
his chaplain, stepping out on a balcony, was 
aimed at by a soldier with his musket. 

The revenues of the Pope, including those 
accruing from private sources, were all taken 
possession of by the new government; and 
the support of the Church government at 
Rome devolved on the Universal Church. To 
meet this, a systematic collection was estab- 
lished in various countries. 

No new promotion of cardinals was made 
in the year 1871. 

The Pope retained his ministry and his rep- 
resentatives at foreign courts, and received 
their ambassadors. 

The various foreign colleges and convents 
remained in .Rome under the. protection of 
their own governments; but many of the 
others were seized by the new government, 
with their archives and libraries. The foreign 
colleges in February protested against the 
seizure of the Roman Oollege, of which they 
formed a part. The religious in the convents 
yielded only to force, and were expelled by 
troops. 

A feeling of hostility was cultivated by a 
number of papers caricaturing and ridiculing 
the Pope and clergy; one of the results of 
which was a violent invasion of the Church 
of the Gest in March. 

Pius IX., by a brief dated March 2d, ad- 
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dressed to Cardinal Patrizi, defended the Jes- 
uits, and in advance rejected all the proposed 
guarantees, saying: “It is of the nature of a 
concession that there is a certain power in him 
that concedes over him to whom the conces- 
sion is made. Therefore, the one to whom 
the concession is made, at least as to the mat- 
ter of the concession, is truly subordinate to 
the authority and will of the power conceding.” 
The following is an extract from this brief: 


The spoilers seem to wish the suppression of all 
religious houses, by commencing with the fathers of 
the Society of Jesus, To prepare the way for such 
a crime, they strive to stir up hatred among the 
people against them. They accuse them of hostile 
proceedings against the present domination; and, 
especially, they pretend the power and favor with 
us, of the society, as making us more inimical to that 
rule; and that we are so in the hands of those fathers 
that, except at their advice, we can do nothing. 

Such a foolish calumny would turn into the lowest 
contempt our person, as too weak and unskilful to 
initiate any counsel, of our own motion, though all 
might know that the Roman Pontiff, having implored 
the Divine nent and aid, does and commands that 
which he shall have judged right and useful for the 
Church; but that, in graver matters, it has always 
been his custom to use the help of those, of whatever 
rank or condition, or of whatever regular order, whom 
he thinks, as more skilled in the matter in hand, may 
offer the wiser and more prudent opinion. Thus, 
indeed, we often employ the fathers of the Society 
of Jesus, we intrust them with sundry charges— 
especially in the sacred ministry ; and they acquit 
themselves with attention and zeal that are always 
more agreeable to us, and which have merited for 
them the frequent and abundant praises of our pred- 
ecessors. 

But this our most just love and esteem of a society 
that has merited excellently of the Church of Christ, 
of this Holy See, and of the Christian people, are far 
from that servile submission to it that its defamers 
feign, whose calumny we indignantly repel from us, 
and from the modest devotion of these most excellent 
fathers. These things we have thought proper to 
state to you, our venerable brother, that the snares 
framed against the society may be pxpoet: to set 
right our sentiments so basely and foolishly traves- 
tied, and to give a new testimony of our most ready 
affection toward the same illustrious society. _ 

Willingly would we take this occasion of speaking 
of other causes of our grief, every day growing in 
number. But the limits of a letter would not con- 
tain them. We will make but one comment on the. 
concessions that they call guarantigie (guarantees), 
in which it is hard to say whether the absurdity, or 
the guile, or the ridiculousness, holds the first place, 


‘and which, Raver eel aAky the subalpine moderators 


are laboriously and uselessly studying out. For, 

compelled by the common expostulation of Catholics 

and by political necessity, to keep a little show of 
our sovereign power reserved, lest we should seem’ 
subject to any one in the exercise of the supreme _ 
government of the Church, they have imagined they __ 
can make a show of this, by their concessions. But 
it is of the nature of a concession that there is a certain 
power in him that concedes over him to whom the 
concession is made, Therefore, the one to whom 
the concession is made, at least as to the matter of 
the concession, is truly subordinate to the authority 
and the will of the power conceding. So it is clear 
that they labor in vain when they study ow to guar- 
antee our sovereign power, by help of props that can 
only overturn and ruin it. But such is the character 


’ of these concessions that each one bears in itself a - 


special servitude, which grows harder by the succes- 
sive amendments. And, at length, the hostile and 
treacherous meaning, however veiled, that breaks 
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out in all these is so illustrated by the continuous 
series of facts, that no one of a sound mind can be 
deceived; and the openest species of trifling is 
stamped on those conditions. 

But, if the Church ought to bear the image of her 
Divine Author, should not we, who, though unwor- 
thy, are the vicegerent of Christ on earth, give thanks 
to Him that He permits us, also, to be surrounded 
with the mockery of a royal state? Thus, He con- 
quered the world; and thus, also, through His 
spouse, His Church, He will again triumph over the 
world, 

On the 11th of the same month the Pope 
solemnly declared St. Alphonsus Liguori a 
doctor of the Church. The decrees of the 
Vatican Council had been accepted by the 
bishops, and promulgated by the Episcopate, 
without the consent of the civil governments. 
In Bavaria it was done in the face of an ex- 
press prohibition. On the 29th of March Dr. 
von Déllinger, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of Munich, addressed a 
declaration to the Archbishop of Munich, re- 
fusing submission to the decree. So much of 
this declaration as relates to the views enter- 
tained by Dr. von Dodllinger will be found in 
the following extract: 


Your Excellency has asked me in two letters to 
explain my position with respect to the Romish res- 
oe sg of July 18, 1870, which have been published 

y you. 

It has transpired in the circle of your cathedral 
chapter that it is your intention to proceed against 
meé with such penal measures as are used only against 
such priests as have been guilty of gross moral 
crimes, and even but seldom against these. This is 
to occur if I do not, within a certain period, submit 
myself to the two new articles of faith, as to the 
oo (Aligewalt) power and infallibility of the 

ope. 

learn, at the same time, that a council-meeting 
of German bishops is to take place shortly at Fulda. 

In the year 1848, when a meeting of all the Ger- 
man bishops was held at ——/ the honor of an 
invitation was extended to myself, and I took part 
in the proceedings. Your Excellency Os perhaps 
arrange that I might be allowed in the meeting 
which is about to take place, not this time to take 
part in the proceedings, but to have an audience for 
afew hours. | 
- ForIlam She oes to prove before this meeting 
the following theses, which are of decisive impor- 
tance to the present situation of the German Church, 
as well as for my personal position : 

1. The new articlés of faith are based upon the 
texts in the Holy Scriptures, St. Matt. xvi. 18, and 
St. John xxi, 17, and, as far as infallibility is con- 
cerned, upon the text, St. Luke xxii. 32, with which 
the same, biblically considered, must stand or fall. 
But we are bound by a solemn oath, which I myself 
have twice sworn, to ‘accept and explain the Holy 
Seriptures, not otherwise than according to the unan- 
imous consent of the Fathers.”” The Fathers of the 
Church have all, without exception, explained the 
texts in question as bearing a totally different mean- 
ing to the new decrees, and especially in the text 
St. Luke xxii. 32 have found any thing but an infalli- 
bility eines to the Pope. ‘Therefore, were I to accept, 
with the decrees, this explanation, without which 
every biblical basis to the same is wanting, I should 
commit a perjury. And, as I have said, I am pre- 
pared to prove this to the bishops in couhcil. 

2. In several Episcopal pastorals and notices which 
have lately appeared, the assertion has been made, 
or the historical proof sought, that the new doctrine 
now proceeding from Reme as to the universal power 
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of the Pope over every single Christian, and as to 
the papal infallibility in decisions in the Church on 
matters of faith from the beginning, through all time 
and forever, has been generally, or at least nearly 
generally, believed and taught. lam ready to prove 
that this assertion is based upon an entire miscon- 
ception of the traditions of the Church for the first 
thousand years, and upon an entire distortion of her 
history. It is in direct contradiction to the plainest 
facts and testimonies. 

8. I am ready to prove that the bishops of the 
Latin countries, Spain, Italy, South America, France, 
who formed the immense majority at Rome, were, 
with their clergy, already led astray by the class- 
books from which they took their ideas during their 
seminary education; since the proofs given in these 
books are for the most part false, invented, or dis- 
torted. I shall prove this, firstly, as to the two prin- 
cipal and favorite works of modern theological schools 
and seminaries, **The Moral Theology of St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori”? (and especially as regards the 
treatise contained therein concerning the Pope), and 
with ‘ The Theology of the Jesuit Perrone ;”’ further, 
as regards the writings of the Archbishop Cardoni, 
and of Bishop Ghilardi, which were distributed in 
Rome during the Council; and, wpa with ‘* The 
Theology of the Viennese Theologian Schwetz.’’ 

4, appeal to the fact, which Iam ready to prove 
in public, that two General Councils and several 
Popes have already decided in the fifteenth century 
by solemn decrees, issued by the Councils, repeat- 
edly confirmed by the Popes, the question as to the 
extent of the Pope’s power, and as to his infallibil- 
ity; and that the decrees of the 18th of July, 1870, 
are in the most glaring contradiction to these reso- 
lutions, and therefore cannot possibly be considered 
as binding. 

5. I believe that I shall be able to prove that the 
new decrees are simply incompatible with the Con- 
stitutions of the states of Europe, and especially with 
that of Bavaria; and that I find it impossible for me 
who am bound by oath to this Constitution, which I 
have lately sworn on my admission to the Chamber 
of the Councillors of State, to accept the new decrees, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the bulls ‘‘ Unam 
Sanctam” and ‘‘Cum ex Apostolatus officio,” the 
Syllabus of Pius IX., with so many other papal dec- 
larations and laws, which are now to be accepted as 
infallible decisions, and are in irreconcilable antag- 
onism to the laws of the country. I appeal on this 
subject to the opinion given by the legal faculty in 
Munich, and am ready to abide by the arbitration 
of any German legal faculty which your Excellency 
may be pleased to name. 
lask only two conditions for the conference which 
I have proposed, or rather prayed for: the first, that 
my assertions, together with any counter-assertions, 
shall be recorded, with a view to their subsequent 
publication ; the second, that a man of scientifie cul- 
ture, to be chosen by me, shall be allowed to be 
present at the conference. 

Should this be unattainable before the German 
bishops in Fulda, I venture most respectfully_to 
proffer another request, that it may please your Ex- 
cellency to form, out of the members of your cathe- 
dral chapter, a committee, before which I] may plead 
my cause in the way above mentioned. Several of 
these venerable gentlemen are doctors, and were for- 
merly professors of theology, and at the same time 
my ferriee scholars. I may hope that it would be 
more agreeable to them to treat me with quiet argu- 
ment, to confute me, if possible, with reasons and 
facts, than to draw up, upon the seat of judgment, 
criminal sentences against me, and to submit the 
same to your Excellency, to be fulminated, as the 
saying is. If your Excellency will consent to pre- 
side at this conference, and to condescend to correct 
any errors into which 1 may have fallen in the cita- 
tion and explanation of testimonies and facts, I shall 
count it as a great honor, and the cause of truth can 
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only profit thereby. And when you place before me 
the prospect of the exercise of your pastoral power, 
I may still hope that you will prefer to employ, in 
the first place, toward me, the finest, most noble 
most benevolent, and most Christ-like attribute of 
this power—namely, the teacher’s office, Should I 
be convineed by testimonies and facts, I engage my- 
self to revoke publicly all that I have written in this 
matter, and to confute myself. In any case the re- 
sults must be advantageous to the Church, and the 
peace of spirits, For it is not myself alone who am 
concerned; thousands of the clergy, hundreds of 
thousands of the laity, think as I do, and find it im- 
possible to accept the new articles of faith. 

Up to this day not a single one, even of those who 
have signed a declaration of submission, has said to 
me that he is really convinced of the truth of these 
theses. All my friends and acquaintances confirm 
me in this experience, ‘‘ Not asingle person believes 
in it,” is what I hear day by day from all lips. A 
conference such as I have Proper, and the publi- 
cation of the proceedings, will, in any case, afford 
that deeper insight which so many long for. 


This led to a pastoral letter from the arch- 
bishop on Easter Sunday, as follows: 


Gregorius, by the grace of God and the Holy 
Apostolic See, Archbishop of Munich, Prelate of the 
Household and Councillor to his Holiness, ete., to 
the venerable clergy of the archdiocese, salvation 
and blessing in the Lord: 

Dr. von Déllinger, Dean of the Chapter and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, addressed to us, on March 29th 
a declaration stating his position to the Gicumenica 
Council and its resolutions, which he, at the same 
time, handed to the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung 
for publication. It was panei OM taping in the 
extra supplement of said paper of March 81st. This 
open declaration compels us, the venerable clergy 
and the faithful of our archdiocese, to publicly and 
emphatically draw attention to the principal errors 
contained in this deplorable document, and to place 
its author without the eee of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in case he should persist in those heresies. 
The author demands— 

1. That he should be permitted to prove in an as- 
sembly of bishops and theologians that the decrees 
of faith of the fourth sitting of the Gicumenical 
Council were neither contained in the Holy Script- 
ures, as understood by the Fathers of the Church, 
nor in the writings handed down according to their 
true history; that the latter have, in fact, been falsi- 
fied by forged or mutilated documents, and that 
these same documents are in flagrant contradiction 
with the more ancient ecclesiastical decisions. But 
the author has overlooked that there is no question 
before us which is yet to be decided, and therefore 
carefully to be examined. The question has alread 
been decided. A General Council, legally convene 
voluntarily assembled and directed By the head o 
the Church, has, after careful examination, explained, 
formulated, and defined this article of faith, Ever 
Catholic Christian knows at present what the Church 

rescribes to believe. The Church which Jesus 

hrist promised to the end of the world cannot bid 
us believe any thing else than the revelation of God 
Himself, Whoever, therefore, opposes the declara- 
tion of the Church, rye God. ‘* He who will not 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
and a publican” (Matthew xviii. 17). 

2, The author asserts that a purely historical ques- 
tion was here only in the case, which could solely be 
resolved by the same means and rules as apply to 
the research of any other historical fact. By this 
means the Church is placed under historical exami- 
nation, The decisions of the Church are submitted 
to the judgment of the last historical writer, her 
divinely-ordained office to instruct is set aside, and 
all the Catholic truths placed under controversy. 
Let science take up the Catholic teachings of faith 
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and examine them by all human means, and they 
will stand proof against all contradiction, Let the 
science of infidelity revolt against God and His rev- 
elation, against the Church and her decrees of faith, 
it will never be able to shake the rock upon which 
the Lord has built His Church. 

3. The author declares that the decrees of July 18, 
1870, are in contradiction with the constitutions of 
European states, but particularly with that of Ba- 
varia; that this article of belief has wrought the ruin 
of the old German Empire, and would, if prevailing 
with the Roman Catholic portion of the German 
nation, plant the germs of a lingering and incurable 
malady into the constitution of the new German Em- 

ire. Against this entirely erroneous theory and 

ateful accusation we protest with a loud voice, and 
declare it an unfounded charge against the Catholic 
Church, her head, her bishops, and all her members, 
who will never cease “to render unto Cesar that 
which is Cesar’s, and unto God that which is 
God’s,”” 
Dearest members of the diocese, the views and 
udgments alleged in. this document, of which we 
ave only pointed out to you the most notable ones, 
have, since the convention of the icumenical Coun- 
cil, been circulated in many books and newspapers. 
It must be confessed with sorrow that this document 
has given the highest probability to the long-enter- 
tained, sad supposition that the author of this dec- 
laration is the spiritual head of the whole movement 
against the Gicumenical Council, which has caused 
so much confusion in the minds and consciences of 
Christians, The equally numerous writings disprov- 
ing this heresy found, alas! no ear with those cireles 
hostile to the Church. Now, however, the open op- 
potion of a man who has hitherto deservedly filled 

igh positions in the Church and state has given 
the matter the aspect of a formal revolt against the 
Catholic Church. 

Dear brethren, we are well conscious of our duties 
as chief pastor of the diocese, and have therefore not 
delayed in addressing to you these grave and warn- 
ing pastoral words, and in taking the now necessa- 
ry measures, The further steps which we shall be 
obliged to take will be in no less degree governed by a 
single view to the dangers threatening the Church in 
Germany and love to the erring brother. ‘** We shall 
not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking 
flax’? (Matthew xii, 20). We shall, however, know 
how to proben our dear flock from error and tempta- 
tion. To the venerable priests of our archdiocese we 
Timothy, keep that which 


exclaim, with Paul, * 


is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and © 


vain babblings and oppositions of science, falsely so 
called’? (Timothy xviii. 20, 21), Pray, however, 
my dearest brethren, for the salvation of the author, 
jeopardized by that unfortunate declaration; pray 
or the holy Church, particularly in our dear German 
and Bavarian fatherland; pray for your sorrowful 
pastor, who blesses you in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen, 
The present pastoral letter is to be communicated 
from the pulpit according to the wants of the faithful. 
GREGORIUS, Archbishop of Munich, 
Monion, Easter Sunday of the year 1871. 


It was followed by this formal excommu- — 


nication: 


We have been charged by his pera sors | the Most 


Rev. Lord Archbishop Gregory of Munich-Freising 


to declare this day to your Reverence, that you have 


incurred the major excommunication with all the 
canonical consequences annexed thereto. 


The decrees paontes on the 18th of July of last 


year, by the General Vatican Council, and confirmed 


and solemnly proclaimed by Pius IKy have become | 


sufficiently wel: known to your Reverence, 
The attitude Peel ‘assumed b 

toward the said Council compelle } 

to require a precise declaration from you in this mat- 


your Reverenee va 
the archbishop || 


es 
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ser, and to admonish you to make dutiful submission, 
This was done on the 20th of October of last year, 
and on the 4th of January of the present year, in 
terms of the most paternal affection. 

Your Reverence delayed very long to return a pre- 
cise answer. Your dilatory le 
January and the 14th of March were treated by the 
archbishop with the most forbearing patience. 

At length ensued your declaration of the 29th of 
March, which you, at the same time, made public; 
wherein you refused, not only to cckianladee the 
decrees of the Vatican Council, but you propounded 
and defended entirely heretical principles of faith, 
and likewise launched the most hateful accusations 
against the Church, 

In the resolution hereupon communicated to your 


Reverence on the 3d of this month, your attention . 


was distinctly and emphatically drawn to the inevi- 
table results of your conduct. 

Nevertheless, no intimation of any sort up to this 
day has been made that your Reverence does not in- 
tend to persist in your contradiction to the decrees 
of the Church. ; 

fter your Reverence has thus opposed, and still 
continues to oppose, a conscious and obstinate de- 
nial to clear and certain decrees on faith of the Cath- 
olic Church; after you have further turned a deaf 
ear to the manifold repeated fatherly exhortations 
and warnings of your chief pastor; nay, after you 
have publicly maintained -your opposition ‘to the 
Church, and gained adherents; after the great dan- 
ger thereby caused to the faithful has at length out- 
ae oe the long-cherished consideration for your 
high position in the Church and state, as also for 
your undoubted merits in the professor’s chair, in 
science, and in popes life—it became necessary, for 
the salvation of your soul, and as a warning to 
others, that the excommunicatio major awarded by 
the laws of the Church to the erimen hereseos externa 
et formalis, and recently affirmed by the General 
Vatican Council relative to its decrees of the 18th of 
July, which you have by the ecclesiastical transgres- 
sion above named ipso facto incurred, should be de- 
clared by a special sentence, and proper publicit. 
given, as we hereby warn you of, to this ecclesiasti- 
cal judgment. Dr. JOSEPH V, TRANT, 

Cathedral Provost and Vicar-General. 

Munion, April 17, 1871. 

Some priests in various parts of Germany 
adopted the views of Dr. yon Déllinger, and 
were joined by the ex-French Carmelite Hya- 
cinthe. These assumed the title of Old Catho- 
lics, and convened a congress at Munich in 
September. It met under the leadership of 
Dr. Déllinger, and comprised some priests, and 
a larger number of laymen, but no bishop from 
any country joined the movement. Asa priest- 
hood could not be kept up without an episco- 
pate, proposals for union were made to the 
Jansenist Church in Holland. The resolutions 
adopted by the congress were, however, more 
revolutionary than was at first proposed, and 
embraced the abolition of the mass, of celibacy 
of the clergy, and of the invocation of saints. 
Herr von Lutz, Minister of Public Instruction 
and Worship; was, however, favorable to them. 
He sustained those excommunicated by the 
bishops, and adopted a course of hostility 
toward the latter which drew from the Arch- 
bishop of Munich, on the 26th of September, 
an elaborate discussion of the whole relative 
position of Church and state in Bavaria. 

The ministry of the newly-formed German 
Empire also adopted a course which caused 

vot. x1.—44 A 


tters of the 29th of | 


lieve, tneredi 
against the Catholic faith, and against the very foun- 
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complaints in the Reichstag, and directly from 
Catholic bishops and subjects. The Bishops 
of Bonn, Breslau, and Ermeland, for enforcing 
the decrees of the Vatican Council, were men- 
aced by the Minister of Worship. This led to 
an address to the Emperor from all the Catho- 
lie archbishops and bishops of Prussia, at Ful- 
da (September 7th), to which, however, only 
an evasive answer was returned. 

On the 13th of May the papal guarantees 
were promulgated by the Italian Government, 
having been adopted by the Senate by a vote 
of 105 to 20, 

The Pope, in a brief on the 15th, condemned 
some professors at Rome who had avowed 
their adhesion to Dr. von Déllinger. Their 
address attracted some attention at the time, 
but it appeared that, with hardly an exception, 
they had been appointed to their positions by 
the Italian Government, since September, 1870, 
and that they had styled themselves professors 
of botany, of mineralogy, of chemistry, of sur- 
gery, and one as professor of veterinary pathol- 
ogy. On the same day, the Pope issued an 
Encylical Letter, rejecting formally the guar- 
antees, of which the following is an extract: 


But the subalpine government, while on one hand 
it hurries to make the city of Rome the scorn of the 
world—(‘' Urbem properat Orbi facere fabulam?’—St. 
Bern., Ep.)—on the other, labors to beguile Catholics, 
by Pulling up and arranging certain idle immunities 
and safeguards that, in its language, it calls guaran- 
tees, to the end that these be substituted to us for 
the civil sovereignty of which, by a long series of 
intrigues, and by parricidal arms, it has robbed us. 
Already, venerable brethren, we have pronounced 
our sentence on these immunities and safeguards. 
We have branded their folly, their guile, and their 
mockery, in our letter, dated the 2d of March last, 
to our venerable brother Constantine Patrizi, cardi- 
nal of the Holy Roman Church, dean of the Sacred 
College, and acting as our vicar in Rome, which was, 
in due time, printed and published. 

But, according to the manner of the subalpine gov- 
ernment, joining a base and unceasing pretence of 
consideration, to a shameless contempt of our pon- 
tifical authority and dignity, and treating our protes- 
tations, our expostulations, and our censures, as. of 
no account—it has. proceeded, in its Parliament, to 
act on these aforesaid safeguards as if they were 
serious, and has had discussions on them ; and gone 
forward in urging and advancing them, notwithstand- 
ing the sentence expressed by us on their emptiness. 
In this discussion full proof was given both of the 
truth of our judgment on the nature and meaning of 
those ‘‘ safeguards,” and of the vain attempt of the 


“enemy to conceal the fraud and malice that were in 


them. Truly, venerable brethren, it is hard to be- 


ile est, that so many errors openly 


dations of natural law, as were uttered on occasion 


-of that debate, could have been put forth in the cen- 


tre of this Italy, which has ever eapecialy gloried, 
and now glories, in devotion to the Catholic re- 
ligion, and to the Apostolic See of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, And, in very deed, by the singular protection 
God grants His Church, the convictions of far the 
larger part of the Italians are very different. They 
groan, with us, and deplars this new phase of unac- 
cepted sacrilege, and they assure us, day by day, by 
increasing proofs and avowals, that they are asso- 
ciated, in spirit and in understanding, with the faith- 
ful in other parts of the world. 

Wherefore, we anew address our voice to you, 
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venerable brethren; and, although the faithful com- 
‘mitted to you, by letters or by grave documents in 
form of protests, have shown us how outraged they 
are at the condition that oppresses us, and how far 
they are from being deceived by the cheats called 
‘* safeguards,” we yet consider it a part of our apos- 
tolic duty that we should declare solemnly, through 
you, to the whole world, that not only what are 
called safeguards, and which are devised by the sub- 
alpine government, but that all titles, honors, immu- 
nities, and privileges, whatever shape they take, 
under the general name of safeguards, or guarantees, 
can be of no avail whatever toward securing the 
prompt and free use of the = inde divinely trans- 
mitted to us, nor toward guarding the liberty neces- 
sary for the Church. 

uch being the condition of affairs, as we have 
repeatedly declared and professed that, without the 
crime of breaking our solemn oath (at enthroniza- 
tion), we can consent to no conciliation which, in 
any manner, would destroy or diminish the rights of 
God and of the Apostolic See, so now, as of our 
bounden duty, we declare that we will never agree 
to, or accept, nor can we so agree to or accept, those 
cunningly wrought-out safeguards, or guarantees, 
proposed by the subalpine government, whatever 
their device; or any a of whatsoever kind, or 
however ratified, which, under the form of securin 
our sacred power and liberty, shall have been offere 
to us in lieu of, and in exchange for, that civil prin- 
cipality with which Divine Providence willed that 
the Holy Apostolic See should be furnished and 
strengthened, and which is ratified to us by legiti- 
mate and irrefragable titles, as well as by possession 
for more than eleven centuries. For it is most clear 
to every one that, were the Roman Pontiff to be sub- 
jected to the rule of another prince, and not to be 
possessed himself of a real sovereignty, he could be 
exempt neither in his own person nor in the acts of 
his apostolic ministry from the control of that ruler 
to whom he would be subject, and who might become 
a heretic or a persecutor of the Church; or, again, 
might be at war with other rulers, or, otherwise, in 
a state of war. 

And, indeed, is not this very concession of safe- 
guards, of which we speek a most clear proof that 
no other right than what the will of lay rulers pre- 
scribes and decrees is attributed to us, who have the 
divinely given authority of making laws regarding 
the moral and religious order—to us, who are con- 
‘stituted the interpreter, throughout the world, of 
natural and of divine right. 

And as to what vuinindla the relations of the Church 
and civil society, you know perfectly well, venerable 
brethren, that all the prerogatives, and all the rights 
of authority necessary to governing the Universal 
Church, have been received by us, in the person of 
the most blessed Peter, directly from God Himself, 
Nay, those prerogatives and rights, and the very 
liberty of the Church, were born and acquired by 
the blood of Jesus Christ, and are to be valued by 
the infinite price of His divine blood. Ill, then, 
would we deserve of the divine blood of our Re- 
deemer, were we—which God forbid!—to borrow 
these our rights, especially lessened and debased as 
they wish to lend them, from rulers of the earth, 
who are sons, not masters, of the Church. Thus 
.said to princes, fittingly, that great light of sanctity 
and doctrine, Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury : 

Think not that the Church of God is given you as to a 
master, to make use of her, but that she is commended 
to you’ as her advocate and champion. Nothing more 
pleases God than the liberty of His Church. 

And the same saint wrote in another place, adding 
incentives to duty: . 

Never count that your dignity is lessened, if you defend 
and cherish the liberty of the Church. Deem not that it 
humbles you, when you exalt her, Think not that you 
are weakened when you strengthen her. Lift up your 
eves, and look all about you ; examples are at your hand. 
Meditate on the princes who fight against the Church, 
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and trample on her, See whether it is profiting them! 
What is becoming of them is too plain to need speaking 
of. Assuredly, they who promote her glory, with her, 
oer al her, will find their own glory.—Sb. nselm, Epp. 

e 

And now, venerable brethren, after what at other 
times, and here, we have explained to you, it surely 
can be dark to no one that the wrongs done in these 
woful times to the Holy See have redounded on the 
whole Christian commonwealth. The wrongs of the 
Apostles, as St. Bernard says, since these are the 
glorious rulers of the earth, aifect every Christian; 
and since, as St. Anselm says, again, the Roman 
Church works for all the churches, whosoever takes 
away any thing belonging to her is recognized as 
guilty of sacrilege, not ony against her but easiness 
all the churches. Nor is there a shadow of a doubt 
that the keeping of the obs ge of this Apostolic See 
is most closely joined and tied to the highest pur- 
fe and interests of the whole Church, and to the 

iberty of your episcopal real 

Thinking and meditating on all these matters, we. 
are bound anew to enforce and to profess, what we 
have oftentimes declared, with your unanimous con- 
sent, that the civil sovereignty of the Holy See has 
been given to the Roman Pontiff by a singular coun- 
sel of Divine Providence; and that it is of necessity, 
in order that the Roman Pontiff may exercise the 
supreme power and authority, divinely given to him 
by the Lord Christ Himself, of feeding and rulin 
the entire flock of the Lord with fullest liberty, an 
may consult for the greater good of the Church, and 
its interests and needs, that he shall never be subject 
to any prince or civil power, 

You, venerable brethren, and with you the faithful 
committed to your care, knowing these things well 
are justly moved, all of you, for religion’s sake, an 
for the sake of justice and of peace, the foundation 
of all other good things, and you have given to the 
memory of future generations the worthy sight of 
faith and love, constancy and firmness on behalf of 
the Church of God, and in her defence, in which you 
have set a new and noble example, But, since the 
God of all mercies is also the Author of these good 
re “Payer we lift our eyes, our hearts, our hopes 
to Him; unceasingly beseeching him that He will 
increase, strengthen, and confirm the excellent dis- 
positions and the piety that is common to you and to 
the faithful; and we, also, earnestly exhort you, and 
the people committed to your watchfulness, that, as 
the contest waxes in its heat, you will call to the 
Lord with us, more fervently, and with more effusion 
of heart, that He may Himself hasten the days when 
He will again smile on us. 

God grant, also, that the rulers of this earth— 
whom it much imports that such a pernicious exam- 
ple of usurpation as we endure may not take root 
and flourish to the destruction of all power and order 
—may join with one consent of minds and wills, and 
that, hushing quarrels, the disturbances of rebellions 
being appeased, and the deadly counsels of the sects 
abandoned, they may unite in one movement for 
restoring to this Holy See its rights, and, with these, . 
his full liberty to the visible head of the Church, and 
the desired calm to civil society! Nor less, vener- 
able brethren, plead with the Divine mercy in your 
prayers and in those of the faithful, that the hearts 
of the wicked, escaping from the blindness of their 
minds, may be converted, before the great and fear- 
ful day of the Lord shall come; or else that He, in 
crushing their infamous counsels, will show how 
foolish they are who strive to overthrow the rock 
that Christ has set, and to violate His Divine privi- 
leges. On these preiete our firmest hopes in God 
are founded. ‘ Think ye, that God can turn awa 
His ear from His most dear spouse, when she shall 
have cried out to Him, while resisting those who ~ 
have been torturing her? How will He not recog- 
nize the bone of His bones, and the flesh of His 
flesh—ay, rather, in some sense, the spirit of His 
Spirit? N ow, indeed, is the hour of malice and the 
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power of darkness. But the hour is the last, the 
power is quickly passing. Christ is with us, the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God, and the cause 
is His. Have confidence; He has conquered the 
world.”—S8¢, Bernard, Ep. 

Meantime, with great courage and sure faith, let 

us follow the voice of eternal truth, which says: 
Strive for justice, for thy soul; and even to death 
fight for justice, and God will overthrow thine ene- 
mies for thee, 
- Finally, venerable brethren, praying to God from 
our heart for the richest blessings of heavenly gifts 
on you, and on the faithful, clergy and laity, com- 
mitted to your care, as a pledge of our especial and 
intimate love to you and to them, we impart to you, 
and to the same our beloved children, most lovingly, 
the apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the 15th of May, 
A. D. 1871, the twenty-fifth of our pontificate. 


In point of fact, the guarantees remained a 
dead letter, and, though they provided for the 
Pope’s civil list, on the basis of that existing 
under his sovereignty, no tender of the money, 
or any part, was made during the year 1871. 

Pius IX. was now rapidly approaching the 
end of the twenty-fifth year of his pontificate, 
which was unexampled since the days of St. 
Peter, to whom a pontificate of that length is 
attributed. In his Encyclical Letter of June 
4th, he summarily described the more im- 
portant acts of his reign, and called for the 
paers of his flock, granting a plenary in- 

ulgence on June 16th, the anniversary of his 
election, and June 21st, that of his coronation. 
The acts of his reign are thus described: 


It is most clear to you, venerable brethren, from 
the whole tenor of what has happened, that the 
Church militant is holding its course, tossed always 
between combats and victories. Most surely, God 
tempers all that takes place, and rules on this globe, 
that is His footstool. Most surely, that He may ful- 
fil all the counsels of His wisdom, He makes use, 
often, of instruments weak and scorned. 

It is Jesus Christ our Lord, the Author and 
Highest Ruler of the Church, which He bought with 
His own blood, who, moved also by the prayers of 
St. Peter, the most blessed prince of the Apostles, 
and who ever lives and governs in this See of Rome 
—for the greater glory of His name, and for the good 
of His people—has, by his free b fea and strength 
vouchsafed to govern and uphold our weakness an 
littleness, even to this lengthened time of our 
apostolic calling. 

Hence it is that, leaning on His aid; and ever 
using the counsels of our venerable brethren, the 
cardinals of the Holy Roman Church; and, more 
than once, calling you hither, venerable brethren, 
who have flocked to us at Rome, adorning this see 
of apostolic truth by the beauty of your virtue and 
of your united devotion; we have availed, in the 
course of this, our pontificate, by our decree, and 
that of the Church throughout the world, to declare, 
by a dogmatic definition, the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mother of God. 

We have, in the like manner, decreed the honor 
of cultus as saints, to a large number of heroes of 
the Catholic faith, by whose intercession—as espe- 
cially by that of the Mother of God—we have full 
hope that, speedily, help will be brought, in these 
distressing times, to the Catholic Church. 

It has been, bee the advantage and to the 
renown of the Catholic Church, that in far removed 
and unfriendly regions of country, we have spread 
the light of the true faith by Catholic missionaries 
and have established the order of an ecclesiastica 
hierarchy in sundry places, 
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We have also stamped, with condemnations the 
most solemn, prevalent errors, springing forth mark- 
edly in our days, against human reason; against right 
morals; against the civil as well as the Christian 
commonweal, Also, God helping, we have tried to 
put in harmony, both in Europe and in parts of 
America, ecclesiastical and civil rights. 

In many parts of the Eastern Church, also, which, 
from the beginning of our apostolic ministry we have 
held in special regard, we have taken counsel for the 
Catholic welfare. 

Of late, also, it has been granted to us to begin, 
and to carry forward, the cumenical Council of the 
Vatican, some of whose fruits have been received 
to the very great profit of the Church, while others 
ports for causes well known, been postponed by our 
order. 

Nor, venerable brethren, have we ever failed in 
what the duty and obligation of our civil state re- 
quired of us. The greetings and praises that, as 
you well remember, made an exception of the begin- 
nings of our pontificate, were, in a short time, so 
changed to reproaches and hostile actions that they 
compelled us to go as an exile from this our beloved 
city. But, so soon as, by the united care and 
prowess of Catholic peoples and princes, we were 
restored to this our See, forthwith we used all our 
al to the increasing and harmonizing, for our 

aithful subjects, of that solid and true prosperity, 
that we have ever recognized as the most weighty of 
the duties of our civil sovereignty. 

Then it was, however, that the greed of a neigh- 
boring Lapin sighed after the possession of our 
temporal states ;  ipeactiihcs obstinately the whisper- 
ings of the sects of hell to our paternal and repeated 
admonishments and words; and, at last, as you 
know,. surpassing far the shamelessness of that 
prodigal son that we read of in the Gospel, has at- 
tacked with force and arms this our very city, that 
he coveted for himself, and now, against all right, 
holds in his grasp, as if it were his property. It is 
impossible, venerable brethren, that we should not 
be vehemently moved at this wicked usurpation by 
cause of which we are suffering. We groan within 
ourselves, exceedingly, recognizing in this iniquity 
the plottings that look not only to the subversion of 
our civil principality, but also, and together with it— 
if that were possible—that of our spiritual power, and 
the kingdom of Christ on earth, might be lotted out. 
We groan in anguish, in view of so great evils, of 
those, especially, by which the everlasting salvation 
of our people is brought in danger. 


On the 7th of July he issued a bull, fixing 
the office of St. Joseph, whom he had, on the 
8th of December, declared patron of the 
Catholic Church, 

On both days he received many delegations 
congratulating him, and the foreign ambassa- 
dors, almost all the powers felicitating him 
either by letter or through their representa- 
tives. Victor Emmanuel even sent an officer 
for the purpose. 

The number of newspapers attacking reli- 
gion and morality called forth a letter of the 
Pope to the Cardinal Vicar, on the 380th of 
June, warning the faithful against them. 

By his Encyclical of August 5th, the Pope 
returned thanks for the affection manifested 
to him by the addresses and gifts presented to 
him. On the 27th of October, in an allocu- 
tion, he made known his important step in 
appointing bishops to the vacant Italian sees. 
This was done without any consultation with 
the government of Victor Emmanuel. Six of 
the new bishops were consecrated on the 5th 
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of November, in the Church of Trinité dei 
Monti, which, being under French protection, 
rendered the ceremonial safe from interrup- 
tion and insult. The others were consecrated 
subsequently in other churches. No direct 
communication took place between the new 
bishops and the Government, the cathedral 
chapters simply giving notice of the conse- 
cration of the bishop. 

Shortly before this, October 4th, the heads 
of the religious orders at Rome addressed a 
memorandum to the representatives of the 
foreign powers at Rome, protesting against 
the seizure and confiscation of their houses, 
libraries, and archives, as a violation of the 
liberty of the Holy See in the government of 
the Church. | 

Addresses to the French Government from 
the episcopate and clergy asked intervention 
in behalf of the Pope, but the question was 
adjourned from time to time, and no action 
taken during the year 1871. 

The reverses which France sustained crip- 
pled seriously the resources of the great mis- 
sionary society, “‘The Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith,” and hampered 
greatly the labors of the missionaries, although 
the exertion made in other countries did 
something to make up the loss. 

The St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Sacred Heart, established in England, 
this year sent out the Rev. Herbert Vaughan, 
with four missionaries, to labor among the 
neglected coloréd people in the United States. 

Societies for cultivating a closer union 4mong 
Catholics were formed in various parts of Eu- 
rope and America, and have increased rapidly 
in numbers and importance. The Society of 
Catholic Interests, and the Catholic Union, are 
of this class. 

The great question of Catholic education has 
been agitated in many countries. The arch- 
bishops and bishops of Ireland, on the 21st of 
October, 1871, issued a long and very carefully- 
prepared pastoral letter, distinctly discussing 
the whole question, and laying down fixed 
rules, ) 

The Bible in use among English-speaking 
Catholics, though commonly called the Douay, 
was entirely different from the original Douay, 
and had beenso altered by different editors, that 
it was far removed from that of Bishop Chal- 
loner, on which all the modern Catholic Bibles 
are based; all editions were also disfigured by 
typographical errors and omissions. A step 
toward reformation was made by the issuing 
of an edition in New York, early in 1871, re- 
printing exactly Challoner’s Bible, of 1750, 
after a careful comparison with the Vulgate, 
and correction of the typographical errors in 
his original edition. 

The case of Louise Lateau, a peasant girl of 
Bois d’Haine, in Belgium, bearing the stigmata 
or marks of Ohrist’s passion, was carefully ex- 
amined by a physician, Dr. Lefebvre. His 
published account attracted great attention, 
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and led to discussions, not only in religious 
periodicals, but in the Lancet, British Medical 
Journal, Hammond’s Quarterly Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, and other professional 
works.: = + ie 

ROSSITER, Txomas P., an American his- 
torical painter, born in New Haven, Conn., 
September 29, 1818; died at Cold Spring, on 
the Hudson, N. Y., May 17, 1871. ‘He early 
developed a talent for painting,-and was for 
some time a pupil of Mr. G. Jocelyn. -He 
afterward visited Italy, and remained there 
from 1840 to 1846, chiefly in Rome. - On his 
return he opened a studio in New York, and 
became an Academician in 1849. He received 
many commissions from art connoisseurs in 
New Haven and New York, and devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to historical subjects. 
His “‘ Home of Washington” and “ Ruth and 
Naomi” were engraved in England, and are 
well known from the engraving. Among his 
other paintings of great merit are, ‘The Jews 
in Captivity ;” ‘Miriam ;” “ Noah;” ‘Joan 
of Arc in Prison;” ‘ Representative Mer- 
chants,” etc. He possessed admirable taste as 
a colorist, and, though he sometimes exhibited 
too much haste in his works, he was entitled 
to ahigh position as a painter. In the kindred 
arts of architecture, music, and poetry, too, 
he manifested talent of a high order. After 
1860 he resided at Cold Spring, where he had 
erected for himself a beautiful home. 

RUSSIA,* an empire in Europe and Asia. 
Emperor, Alexander II., born April 17 Mew 
style,.April, 29), 1818; succeeded his father, 
Nicholas, February 18 (March 2), 1855. » Heir- 
apparent, Grand-duke Alexander, born Feb- 
ruary 26 (March 10), 1845; his oldest son, 
Grand-duke Nicholas, born May 6 (18), 1868. 

According to an official publication, of Jan- 
uary 21, 1871, the revenue of the empire, for 
the year 1871, was estimated as follows: 


Rubles, 
DISQCt TOSBN ease b ssa6 nabs sopesensesieshnn 05,226, 
Indirect takes... ob... snaeccer cs ck cheese euen 213,599,937 
Revenue from the mines, mint, postal service, : 
and the telegraph-lines..............eeeee08 5,331,679 
State Homaginyg.) <5 Les sake ss sules bs seen Seubert 29,057,223 
Divers receipts..........0..56¢ Tei 253,885 
Revenue from Transcaucasia............-00+8 5,272,757 
Total ordinary revenue...........+seeees 403,741,878 
vont of credit, according to the budget of 4,999, 
Special budget......c....cssvecseececseseseese 20,088,221 
Extraordinary revenue to be applied to rail- 
road and harbor constructions.............. 10,347,581 
Total extraordinary revenue..........+6 34,828,798 
Total ordinary and extraordinary............. 438,570,676 
Less above sum for railroads and harbors..... 10,347,581 
NObsz ions ch <sedii-chas anaes esas 428,223,095 


The expenditures for 1871 were fixed at 
489,012,702 rubles, as follows: Ordinary ex- 
penditures, 456,576,900 rubles; discount .on 
budget of revenue, 2,000,000 rubles; special 


* For statistics of the Asiatic provinces, of the religious 
denominations, of the several nationalities, and the large 
cities, see AMERICAN ANNUAL CrcLOPZDIA for 1871. 
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budget, 20,088,221 rubles; extraordinary ex- 
penditures for railroad and harbor construc- 
tions, 10,347,581 rubles, Deficit for 1871, 
4,392,996 rubles. The public debt, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1870, summed up as follows: 


Rub} 
Russian state debt proper .........-.seeeees 1,960,775,179 
Debt of the kingdom of Poland, assumed by 
Tuneia, oss. Sst eaks OS EE eae - ~ 89,716,585 
A SC aisds AEDs SRG e 0 aa 3's eevee 2,000,491,714 


Total.. 
From which maust be “deducted, 
for advances made to railroad’ 
COMUAIION, 5 eos chownioga nee oss: 109,328,530 
For advances made to various 
corporations, Cities, etc... 29,450,155 188,778,685 
Actual debt.. Aaeiea wale eoeee 1,861,'713,029 
From October 27, 1861, till January 1, 1870, 
the total advances ‘made to the Government, 
by moneyed institutions, amounted to 555,- 
931,289 rubles, of which 251,937,534 rubles 
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were retained by these institutions for com- 
missions and for payment of mortgage on the 
land. For the remaining 308,993,755 rubles, 
the state emitted the following securities : : 


Certificates of release...........ceeeeeesceases 117, 7.601, 370 
Five and a half.per cent. rents, for a capital of 122, 194, 565 
Notes of the bank, bearing 5 per cent. interest., 62, 719, 550 
Paid in Cash....ccceeseccceeeees eeaicasebaae A 478, 269 


Wee. ease Kee sessceeuseceecece sees, 908,998,754 


The length of railroads in operation, on 
January, 1871 (exclusive of Finland), amounted 
to 6,765 miles, On January 1, 1870, the tele- 
graph-lines in operation had an aggregate 
length of 25,304 miles, while the length of 
wire was 48, 185 miles. 

According to the Almanac of St. Petersburg, 
for 1872, the area and population of the Euro- 
pean provinces (governments) were as follows: 


GOVERNMENTS. Savere | Population, GOVERNMENTS. Sanere | Population. 
Prov. I. Great Russta. Prov. V. WEST igs ay Continued. 
1. Archangel........ onasnas CSE Ci es 286,732 275,779 34, Volhynia............. oseccpaneoa| (tp 020312 648,201 
2. Yaroslav... eee ewer eee eesereeses ee 18,765 999,383 ins cee eeereseees seeeeeesoes 85,291 1,135,588 
3. Kaluga........ Reavitaves Gkeaans +.) 11,918 984,255 36. Moheclev ve s.sseseseesesseeeees -| 18,544 908,858 
4, Kostroma........ Ee AH ee+e»| 80,812} 1,101,099 37. Vitebsk.. Was Saveanededoenes} dtya00 838,046 
5. Koorsk ...... Setucutead shontem eat 18,897 1,866,859 BS VAR iced Sonne Son Sede noth eec'p(e des 11 ¢a0, 4005 973,574 
6. Moscow..........005 ban ebitl itt 12,851 | 1,678,784 || 89. Kovno ......sccccccsecceceecss ..| 15,771 | 1,181,248 
%. Nizhnee-Novgorod....... ABA ee 19,631] 1, 262,913 Bae GOLOGNG ves ciavasesae Le eamewe ns 4,959 958, 
“4 Novgorod..... cepavaee Sek ovn eens 583 1,016,414 
9. Olonets... eoreeetee eereeseeeese be "490 Total.. CCC SoM eee ee ee eeeees 162,359 9,536,188 
10. Orel vies down tad Lady 578, 013 
11. Pskov..... 6,859 "17,816 VI. East Russta. ‘* 
12. Riazan........cccecseceseeceeees| 16,203] 1,488,292 || 41. Astrakhan (Kirgheez)...........] 85,010] — 573,954 
18, Smolensk........2+0+0+ cigdens sip) RUOOE ty RISK ODA. | QR Masany. ... ssl eres sersevcicrrese 727 | 1,670,337 
14, et RRAIND UN GOT ORNS stots 25,511 | 2,055,778 .|| 43. Orenboorg(Oreniboorg Cossacks)} %3,943 840, 
TE TOGM UIA Aa eos 1,945 | 1,154,292 WE Gacokatadaces ee ccviewanie vies [2 44016] 1,297,577 
MO Dver sitet. een rey RE ree 793 | 1,521,577 45. Penza........ Bott cace shee Ay ee 15,033 | 1,197.3 
1%, A gOE rcabe yncrnes> seeeeee! 18,804] 1,289,051 46. BOYD S istcracebascusaxadace teas) CeGekl Pr mak tonuk 
Pe UV INODU, «is a's coeteescnndeoe + e+] 155,081 974,585 A Gamera Cassell ees cask Seavieent? GS 1,748,422 
19, VOroneZh........e-eeeeeeeeeesee| 25,438 | 2,068,998 48. Saratov ....csccscseccecccccesese| Oe O11 |. 1,725,478 
49. Simbeersk.......+++scececevesee] 19,102 1,192,570 
Total. ......s0..cscscccssceces | 836,823 | 23,399,972 Wes Vintkas cb 2s etc tt eee-| 59,188 | 2,847,796 
It, Lirrie Russta. TOUS 3 scien what PRT ee 548,820 | 14,762,672 
MEMEO, ois eV 9n:0:9 a simn es cogeseds 21,011 | 1,681,486 
BL, BiG V2, es cccccceessencees scoeveess! 19,677 | 2,144,276 VII. Ponanp. 
22. Poltaya.....s..--eeeness Seecaoens 19,233] 2,002,118 || 51. Warsaw .....ccccccgecececsssoes 5,500 639 
23. Tchernigov ........... abtpenenert, Soh LEGO Fes || OB, PUD ol. Spo cetlecge as uatvcees 6,263 659,482 
‘ ess 2a ak 53. Radom.......+- ee eseeereesssres 4,758 98,852 
Total. .... 20. eeececeses+| 80,166 | 7,888,258 || 54. Plock..... obese big tsceeh ss bike Cades 997 442,626 
— GRORANGE ss de aateticesacebe Viehes? 4,199 601,029 
Til. BALTIC Russia. 56. Kjeletz.... eeree eeeeseeeeres @erene 622 470,300 
24, Courlang ...ccceesrecces + BES -++|. 10,555 597,288 STi TOMER. «Loess sk eaae moce nktes Hai 440 456,429 
RTI a's 50 0 4.04 v1n0.0.98,0'8.s seeping 17,801 990,784 58. WOURUREUN, ¢ c.'s beackt ct enaccene ewe} 4,515 635,478 
ENMSOTILE 0s 55 y\s'y 5-4 6405.0 os ba's'e 6 7,610 322,668 58. Biallee eA NY 5,298 ‘ 
27, St. Petersburg........ ecesesncees 17,064 | 1,160,930 || 60. Isuvalki..........scceeeereeee 4,652) 511,170 
MGB ssie'e's Sole to ve'cs Rieataveraree 53,030 | 3,071,670 Total. .2- sks. se. Sh aeSasnecs $5 «| 48,244! 5,705,607 
IV. Sours. Russra. VI. Frinnanp. 
28. Taurida (Crimea)..........0.600+ 28,607 658,549 BIS tADG. 2. ae Se eet, Set sae eiae 9,735 819,784 
29, Yekaterinoslav.... 1,281,482 Dac FOUOTIE asec scs ccoiataeet cmast> con 16,502 226,670 
80. Don Cossacks..... 1,010,135 63. Nyland... ; ee hLe » Loa tp CEA ‘4,888 
81. Cherson............ Pee Ap oe eae 1,497,995 64, Sh MOSDAGI IS ove cclit ce os viv soon 8,925 161,936 
82. Bessarabia......... Hee cae wats ys 14,080 | 1,052,013 65. Tavastehuus.......csecsesecneee 6,965 170,264 
66. Uleaborg......... ecco eet «| 59,496 184,758 
Total.........sececwreeseeeeees| 158,190 | 5,500,174 SAAS BR Sota kh ra a Se iRe oad bNS'S 15,594 813,109 
GB VINOTR Es aati eli enc ees cacceses -»| 18,481 279, 
V. West Russia. 
83. Podolsk .. ..cscescesevens emis Batre 16,289 | 1,946,761 MES Lb. Ccic ccad'viete.Baw Sond 185,169 | 1,880,853 
The aggregate area of the Russian posses- PHAGE FOOTING: |:WAN-FOOKING. 
sions in Europe and. Asia is estimated at 
8,012,955 square miles, and the total popula- emma? Ba sur Hee Ee 
tion, ‘according to the latest dates, amounted Army of European Russia..|18,979 | 502,886 |22,747 | 873,467 
to 82,159,630. Goucesian, Arm; bisiéigs athe? 3,425 | 122,218 | 4,082] 163,759 
Army of Orenboorg, Toor- 
The entire strength of the Russian Army in Ijetan, and Siberia...:.: 1,289] 51,850] 1,819] 54,458 
the year 1871 will be seen by the following 
table: PBT arsed: bos tase 23,698 | 676,454 |28,148 |1,091,679 
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According to an official report, the Russian 
fleet consisted, in 1871, of 229 steamers, hav- 
ing 84,277 horse-power, with 1,585 guns, be- 
sides 82 sailizg-vessels. The greater and more 
formidable part of this navy was stationed in 
the Baltic. The Black-Sea fleet numbered 32; 
the Oaspian, 31; the Siberian or Pacific, 39 ; 
and the Lake Aral or Toorkistan squadron, 6 
vessels. The rest of the ships were either sta- 
tioned at Kronstadt or engaged in cruising in 
European waters, All these ships are of iron. 
At the beginning of 1868 the Imperial Navy 
was manned by 60,230 sailors and marines, 
under the command of 8,791 officers, among 
whom were 119 admirals and generals. 

The movement of commerce in 1869 was as 
follows (value expressed in rubles): 


PORTS. Imports. Exports. 
Baltic: Sea :.\cssaashve dn cwsie 178,390,000 93,440,000 
Land frontier............... 050, 100, 
Southern harbors .......... 45,000,000 86,150,000 
Wihite S68.ch ge iicccscedecamxt 930,000 11,410,000 
Pinan divin od ke pdeis Wescemee 4,730,000 9,410,000 


The merchant navy, in 1869, was composed 
as follows: Sailing-vessels, 2,534; steamers, 
114; total, 2,648. 

The danger of a war between Russia and 
Turkey was fortunately averted by the Con- 
ference held for the settlement of the Eastern 
question in London (sce Eastern Question), 
On. March 13th, the representative of Russia 
as well as that of Turkey announced to the 
Conference that they had received authority 
from their courts to conclude a convention ab- 
rogating the stipulations of the act signed in 
Paris, 1856, relating to the number and force 
of vessels-of-war which each of the parties 
concerned should maintain in the Black Sea. 
On March 18th the convention was concluded, 
and during the remainder of the year the two 
Governments remained on friendly terms. The 
Sultan sent to the Ozar the Imperial Order of 
Osmanli; and the Czar, when the order was 
presented to him, replied to the Turkish envoy 
that the London Conference had removed all 
points of irritation between the two countries, 
and that nothing now could disturb the pres- 
ent entente cordiale. A visit which the young 
Prince Milan of Servia paid to the Ozar, in the 
Crimea, increased again for a time the fear 
that Russia might stir up a new Panslavic 
agitation in the East, but the Russian Govern- 
ment officially denied all intention to distur 
the peace of Europe. 

The official relations between the Govern- 
ments. of Germany and Russia remained 
throughout the year of the most friendly char- 
acter. The efforts of the Russian Government 
to divest its Baltic provinces more and more 
of their German character gave, however, 
great offence. 

Exasperated by the severe treatment they 
were receiving at a time when the fame of their 
race was resounding through the world, the 
ferman Lutherans of the Baltic provinces at the 
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beginning of the year sent a petition of rights 
direct to the Emperor. The Czar called a 
council to consider this petition; and that 
body declared the movement a *‘ factious dem- 
onstration,” and the Governor-General of the 
provinces was instructed to read a severe 
reproof to the legislative bodies that had ven- 
tured in this way to approach the throne. 
‘Thus all hope from within was lost, and the 
Lutherans began to turn for sympathy to 
other lands. In this way the matter came in- 
to the hands of the Evangelical Alliance in 
England and America; and, in view of the 
friendly relations between America and Rus- 
sia, it was hoped that representatives from 
the United States might exert a large influence 
in favor of the persecuted Christians of these 
populous provinces. A deputation from the 
American branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
consequently proceeded to Europe to present 
an address to the Emperor, who at the time 
of the arrival of the deputation was at Stutt- 


- gart, on a visit to his sister, Queen Olga. 


After their arrival at Stuttgart, the delegates 
had a conference with Prince Gortschakoff, 
who published in the official Government Mes- 


_senger, of August 11th, the following. report 


addressed by him to the Emperor on the con- 
ference: 


Many members of the Seem he said, made 
long speeches, and, although he considered it his 
duty, as a matter of politeness, to listen to them pa- 
tient] , ‘the will not venture to expose his Majes 
to a similar fatigue.” The speakers declared that 
their visit had no political character, and begged the 
prince to obtain for them an interview with the Em- 
peror, in order to present him with three addresses ; 
one from the American Protestants; one, drawn up 
in London, from the Protestants of Europe; and the 
third ‘‘ from some Quakers.’”? The prince observed, 
in his reply, that the Emperor, like his predecessors, 
had always adhered to the principles of religious 
toleration and liberty of conscience; the confidence 
in his Majesty, unanimously expressed by the mem- 
bers of the deputation, was therefore a sufficient 
arantee of his sentiments, and it was impossible 
or him to offer them any other guarantee. He 
added, in regard to the suggestions made by some of 
the speakers for an alteration in certain of the im- 
perial laws, that Russia could not permit any foreign 
interference in such matters. ‘ However important 
the declaration that no political object is aimed at 
may be—and I am ready to believe in the entire sin- 
cerity of this declaration—the mere fact of a depu- 
tation composed of the Tepreneula of various 
nations having come to his Majesty with such loudly- 
rofessed objects would have the appearance of an 
intervention in our internal affairs; and we cannot 
permit even the shadow of such an intervention from 
any quarter whatever.’”? This declaration, proceeds 
the prince, “twas received with profoun regret, 
which, however, was expressed in respectful terms.’ 
He then declared his readiness to present the Ameri- 
can address to the Emperor, upon which the delegate 
from Geneva asked that the London address might 
be presented also. This, however, the prince ** most 
positively ”? declined to do, on the ground that the 
assertions contained in the London address about 
the Church in Esthonia and Livonia rested on _ 
‘* either false or incomplete information,’? which ap- 
peared to him * derived from partial sources, whose 
trustworthiness must inspire doubt.” He then sug- 
Sem te that it would be better not to present the 
mperor with any address at all, and this suggestion 
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was accepted by the deputation, who, however 
asked for a statement in writing of the intentions of 
the Government on the subject. But Prince Gort- 
schakoff was averse, he said, to ‘all unnecessary 
written declarations,’ and he considered it sufficient 
to have stated the convictions and principles of his 
Majesty. The meeting then separated; and the 
prince observes, in conclusion, that he did not per- 
ceive in the delegates ‘* any signs of irritation, though 
the consciousness of failure was evident.” Notwith- 
standing this, two English and two American mem- 
bers of the deputation, whom he met on the follow- 
ing day, eee a: expressed their recognition of 
the way in which they had been received, and said 
that they had just telegraphed to the Zimes an ac- 
count of their impressions, and of the confidence 
with which they had been inspired in the lofty qual- 
ities of his Imperial Majesty.” 

It was announced at the close of the year, 
that, beginning on January 1, 1872, all the ad- 
_ ministrative functionaries serving in the Baltic 

rovinces must address the central authorities 
in St. Petersburg in the Russian language; that 
the Imperial Government would declare the 
Russian language the only one to be used in 
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the drafting of public decrees, and in the law 
courts and churches of the provinces subse- 
quent to New Year; and even that the German 
university established at Dorpat would be re- 
moved to Wilna, and Russianized completely 
as an educational institution, in its curriculum 
of teaching, professorships, and library. An 
imperial ukase, published in December, makes 
compulsory the use of the Russian language 
in the schools of Poland. 

The official journal of the Russian Govern- 
ment in December announced the removal 
of Minister Catacazy from Washington, owing, 
it is said, to personal differences which might 
prejudice the good relations existing between 
Russia and the United States. 

In April the city of Odessa was the scene 
of a violent outbreak against the Jews. They 
were despoiled, and great devastation was 
committed. The rioting lasted three days, and 
was only put down at the point of the bayo- 
net. 


S 


SCRIBNER, Crartes, an American pub- 
lisher and importer of books, born in New 
York City, in 1820; died in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, August 26, 1871. He was educated at 
Princeton College, graduating thence in 1840, 
studied law for three years, was admitted to 
the bar, but never practised his profession. In 
1846, having determined to enter into the pub- 
lishing business, he formed a partnership with 
Mr. Isaac D. Baker, and commenced business 
in the old Brick Church building on the present 
site of the New York Times office. Mr. Baker 
died in 1850, and Mr. Scribner carried on the 
establishment alone until 1857, when he pur- 
chased the English importing business of Messrs. 
Bangs, Merwin & Oo., and took Mr. Charles 
Wilford as a partner in that branch of the 
trade. His business enterprises proved re- 
markably successful, and from 1857 to his 
death they had been continually enlarging. 
He had undertaken, in 1862, the great work of 
issuing an American edition, translated, edited, 
and enlarged in this country, of the voluminous 
Biblical Commentary of J. P. Lange, which 
will probably extend to thirty octavo volumes 
or more; and, soon after, commenced the pub- 
lication of a full’series of school-books. His 
judgment in regard to the success of the 
works he accepted was almost infallible, and 
his taste was correct and pure. In all the 
relations of life, as a publisher and man of busi- 
ness, a partner, a husband, father, and friend, 
as well as in his religious character, he was held 
in the highest esteem by all who. knew him. 
His health had been impaired for some time, 
and his death was the result of an attack of 
typhoid fever, contracted while travelling in 
Switzerland. 


SHAMYL, or Scnamyrt, “ the warrior-proph- 
et of the Caucasus,” a Circassian chief and re- 
ligious leader, born in June, 1797, at the Aoul 
of Hemri, in the north of the Caucasian dis- 
trict of Daghestan; died in March, 1871, prob- 
ably at Moscow, though some reports said that 
his death occurred at Medina, Arabia, whither 
he had, it was alleged, gone on a pilgrimage. 
From early youth he was noted for his ambition, 
his fine mental powers, his partiality for athletic 
sports, his skill in the use of arms, and his emi- 
nence in all qualities and accomplishments be- 
coming to young Circassians of noble rank. 
His teacher was the learned mollah, Jellal-ed- 
deen, whose daughter he afterward married. 
From him he learned the principles of that 
sublimated Mohammedanism which, under the 
name of Murdism, appeals to the higher con- 
sciousness and the spiritual meaning of the 
Koran, and seeks to educe from its precepts a 
purer worship and loftier hopes than its sensu- 
ous paradise and its dark-eyed houris can in- 
spire. When Schamyl, in 1824, first took part 
in his country’s defence, the leader of the war- 
like Lesghians was Kasi Mollah. From that 
time till his capture, in 1859, Schamyl became 
the most troublesome enemy whom the Rus- 
sians had to encounter in their constant irrup- 
tions into Circassia, and the exploits attributed 
to him would filla volume. In 1831, in a battle 
with the Russians, the Murids (as the Circas- 
sian troops were called), under Kasi Mollah, 
were slain almost to a man, and Schamyl, 
pierced by a ball, lay at his dead leader’s feet ; 
but he escaped in time to present himself at 
the first meeting of the discomfited tribes held 
after thé battle. To Schamy] properly belonged 
the leadership, as the favorite and acknowl]- 
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edged successor of Kasi Mollah; but, in his ab- 
sence, another Circassian chief, Hamsad Bey, 
had gained the position, and Schamyl, like a 
true patriot, put himself under his orders 
without a murmur. In 1836, when Hamsad 
Bey fell the victim of a conspiracy, Schamyl 
was chosen chief by acclamation. Three years 
of varied successes and failures followed, at the 
end of which he had defeated and routed the 
Russian General Ivelitch, and repulsed General 
Hafi. This success brought upon him a large 
Russian force, and he was driven with the 


remnant of his army into the fortress of Ark- 


ulgo, which was stormed, captured, sacked, 
and razed, but the warrior-prophet had made 
his escape and presently reappeared at the 
head of a formidable force. In 1843 he con- 
quered Avares, and subsequently defeated the 
Russians in numerous engagements. In 1844 
he established his capital at Dargo, and was 
the undisputed sovereign of more than a mill- 
ion people. But the following year the for- 
tunes of Circassia began to wane; the Russians 
increased their forces, and, though not always 
successful, gained possession of some important 
points, which commanded the avenues of sup- 
ply, and thus gradually reduced the Circas- 
sians to great distress. The Crimean War 
would have given Schamyl an opportunity to 
recover himself, had not his people been too 
much exhausted to make it possible. After 
its close, the Russians were generally success- 
ful in their attacks upon the Circassians. In 
1857 the Russian General Eudomikoff captured 
a citadel commanding the fortified pass of 
Gaitinir. The next year the pass of Argun was 
surprised and a hundred villages destroyed. 
The Circassians fought a battle with the Rus- 
sians under Mishchenko, August 11, 1858, and 


were defeated. In April of the next year 


Weden, the centre and citadel of the power of 
. Schamyl and his followers, was captured, and 


the old chief was driven back into the moun-' 


tains. Deserted by the bulk of his forces he 
shut himself up, with four hundred faithful 
followers, in the mountain fortress of Ghunib. 
This stronghold was on the crest of a moun- 
tain, and was defended on three sides by its 
craggy and precipitous natural walls, On the 
fourth side was a heavy and high wall, de- 
fended by six guns. But the Russians sealed 
the crags on avery dark night; the chieftain 
was captured, September 7, 1859, and carried 
to Moscow, where he was treated with kind- 
ness and distinguished courtesy by Ozar Alex- 
ander IIL., being allowed to retain his women 
and treasure. Here he had a fine residence, 
and an establishment befitting his former sta- 
tion and character. In 1866 he and his sons 
took the oath of fidelity to the Ozar and the 
Grand-duke at Kalooga. 

In person Schamyl, at the time of his cap- 
ture, was tall, broad-shouldered, with deep eyes, 
long, dark-red beard, slow in motion, dignified 
and impressive, an eminent example of the 
people over whom he ruled, who have always 
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been renowned for physical beauty and de- 
velopment. His conversation was singularly 
eloquent and imposing, but, besides his personal 
beauty and his eloquence, he had a charm of . 
manner almost magical in its effects. Com- 
bining in one the character of prophet, law- 
giver, chief-magistrate, and general, his career 
has no parallel in modern times. 

- SKINNER, Rev. Tuomas Harvey, D.D., 
LL. D., an American clergyman, professor, and 
author, born at Harvey’s Neck, North Carolina, 
March 7, 1791; died in New York City, Febru- 
ary 1, 1871. He prepared for college in Eden- 
ton, N. O., and entered Princeton College, N.J., 
at the age of fourteen, graduating thence in 
1809. Returning to Edenton, he commenced 
the study of the law in the office of an elder 


brother, then a distinguished lawyer, but, 


when nearly ready for admission to the bar, 
was converted, and decided at once, despite 
the strenuous opposition of his brother, who 
knew his great abilities, to enter the Christian 
ministry. He was licensed to preach in De- 
cember, 1812. In June, 1818, he was ordained 
as co-pastor with Dr. Janeway, in the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. Three 
years later he became pastor of the Fifth Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia, and remained 
in that charge until 1832. Removing thence 
to Boston, he was appointed in the following 
year Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, Mass. In 1835 
he received a call from the Mercer-Street Pres- 
byterian Church in New York, to which he re- 
sponded, and for upward of twelve years he 
officiated as its pastor. In 1848 he was elected 
Professor of Pastoral Theclogy in Union The- 
ological Seminary, the people of his late pas- 
toral charge endowing the professorship at the 
time. He was not only laborious and success- 
ful in the duties of his department, but his em- 
inently spiritual character gave great force to 
his instructions. Every year added to the 
ripeness of his Christian experience and to the 
lustre of his Christian life. As a preacher 
in his prime, he had a high reputation for 
pulpit eloquence, and in his teaching he 
seemed to infuse a remarkable power: and 
vigor into the hearts and minds of his stu- 
dents. Dr. Skinner was first known as an au-. 
thor in 1839, when he put forth two small 
volumes entitled ‘Religion of» the Bible,” 
and “ Aids to Preaching and Hearing.” Since — 
that time numerous theological works have — 
proceeded from his pen, including essays, 
discourses, and discussions. ‘Religious Lib- — 
erty” and ‘Hints to Christians” appeared in 
1841; “ Thoughts on Evangelizing the World” 
and the “Religious Life of Francis Markoe,” 
at a latter date. In 1854 he published a 
translation of * Vinet’s Pastoral Theology,” — 
and in the following year gave the work of the 
same author, on ‘ Homiletics,” in ‘attractive 
English dress, and accompanied it with valua- 
ble editorial notes. His last work was “ Dis- 
cussions in Theology,” published in 1868. He 
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received the honorary degree of D. D. from 
Williams College in 1826, and that of LL. D. 
from Marietta College, Ohio, in 1855, 

SLIDELL, Joun, a political leader, diplo- 
matist, and former U.S. Senator, born in New 
York Oity, probably in 1793; died in London, 
Eng., July 29, 1871. He received a good edu- 
cation in the schools of his native city, gradu- 
ated from Columbia College in 1810, and sub- 
sequently studied law and was admitted to the 
bar. He did not, however, immediately enter 
upon the practice of his profession, but engaged 
in mercantile business from 1817 to 1820. Being 
unsuccessful in this, and having become in- 
volved in some difficulties of a personal nature 
from his associations, Mr. Slidell left New York, 
and, after travelling for some time in Europe, 
settled in New Orleans, became somewhat 
distinguished as a lawyer, and took an active 
part in State and national politics, He was 
appointed U.S. District Attorney, in 1829, by 
President Jackson, and retained the office till 
1833. He was several times a member of the 
Louisiana Legislature, and in 18483 was elected 
to Congress. - In 1844 he was very zealous in 
his labors for the election of President Polk, 
and his connection with the Plaquemine frauds, 
which carried Louisiana for his favorite can- 
didate, was made as a personal charge against 
him. In 1845 he was appointed by Mr. Polk 
minister to Mexico, but his mission proved 
fruitless.. In 1853 he was elected to the United 
States Senate to fill out the unexpired term of 
Hon. Pierre Soulé, and at its expiration was 
reélected. During his service in the Senate, 
he was known as an earnest advocate of the 
“manifest destiny’? theory, as the most zeal- 
ous and at the same time the most skilful of 
the ultra pro-slavery and disunion leaders; 
and by his great influence with Mr. Buchanan, 
‘and his constant intercourse with the restless 
spirits of the South, he did more to bring about 
secession than any other Southern man in Con- 
gress or out of it. He withdrew from the 
Senate February 4, 1861, and immediately 
undertook the work of organizing the Confed- 
eracy. In the autumn of 1861 he and Mr. Ma- 
son (sce Mason, J. M., in this volume) were 
sent as commissioners to Europe, to obtain a 
recognition of the so-called Confederacy, They 
were captured by Captain Wilkes, on the Brit- 
ish mail-steamer Trent, and brought into Bos- 
ton, but were subsequently released, and Mr. 
Slidell proceeded to Paris on his mission; but, 
though he used all his skill, he could not bring 
Napoleon III. up to the mark of taking any 
active measures in favor of the Confederates. 
In other matters he was more successful. His 
daughter married the French banker Erlanger, 
and through him he succeeded in securing 
some financial aid for the Confederates, and 
the construction of one or two armed rams, 
which, however, were not of much service. 
After the war he sank into obscurity, but re- 
mained in Europe till his death. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. The Legislature was 
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in session at the beginning of the ycar, and 
finally adjourned early in March. One of its 
most important acts was the passage of a bill 
creating a debt to be known as the sterling 
funded debt, to be exclusively used in exchange 
for, or in payment of, the existing public debt 
of the State. It authorizes the Governor to bor- 
row, on the credit of the State, a sum not ex- 
ceeding 1,200,000 pounds sterling, such debt to 
be represented by coupon bonds, issued in 
sums of not less than one hundred pounds 
sterling, to bear six pounds per cent. per an- 
num interest, in gold, payable semi-annually, 
the principal and interest thereof payable in 
London (England), and the former redeemable 
and payable within twenty years, in gold-coin. 
It creates a financial agency through which 
these bonds shall be negotiated; provides for 
the levying of an annual tax, in addition to all 
other taxes, upon all the taxable property 
within the State, sufficient to pay the interest 
on this debt, which shall be forwarded to the 
London agent, and a further similar tax suffi- 
cient to provide for a sinking-fund of two per 
cent. in gold, per annum, on the full amount 
of the debt, which shall also be remitted to the 
said financial agent in London, to be applied 
to the redemption and payment of two per 
cent. of the principal at par. The bonds 
thus to be paid shall be annually drawn, by 
lot, at such time and place, and under such 
regulations, as the Governor and the financial 
agent may determine, and on all such draw- 
ings the American minister in England, or the 
secretary of the American legation in London, 
or the American consul at London, shall be 
invited to be present, and to certify to such 
drawings, Other important provisions are as 
follows: 

The faith, credit, and funds of the State of South 
Carolina are solemnly and irrevocably pledged for 
the punctual payment of the principal and inter- 
est of the debt, and for the annual redemption of 
that portion thereof for which a sinking-fund is au- 
thorized; and the issue ry the Governor of any of 
the bonds authorized shall be conclusive evidence, in 
favor of any bona-fide holder thereof, that the pro- 
visions of the act have been fully complied with by 
the State officers, and that such bonds are legally 
and properly created. 

The honor and credit of the State are also pledged 
to the holder of the debt authorized by this act, that 
the State will not hereafter, by itself, officers, or 
agents, until said debt is fully paid and discharged 
create any new debt or obligation, or by the loan o 
its credit, by guarantee, indorsement, or otherwise, 
excepting for the purpose of meeting its obligations, 
orin and for the ordinary and current business of the 
State, without first submitting the question as to the 
creation of any such new debt, guarantee, indorse- 
ment, or loan of its credit to the people of the State, at 
a general State election ; and, unless two-thirds ofthe 

ualified voters of the State voting on this question 
shall be in favor of a further debt, guarantee, indorse- 
ment, or loan of its credit, none such shall be created 


or made, 


A resolution was passed, directing the State 
Auditor to levy a tax not to exceed seven mills 
on a dollar, on all the taxable property in the 
State, to meet appropriations for the year, 
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and the county commissioners of the several 
counties to levy a tax, not to exceed three 
mills on a dollar, on all the taxable property 
in their respective counties, for the fiscal year. 
Other important measures which were framed 
provide for the consolidation of the Green- 
ville & Columbia and Blue Ridge Railroads, 
and incorporate the Columbia, Walterborough 
& Yemassee Railroad Company. The latter 
road is to connect Columbia with the Savannah 
& Charleston Railroad. The Governor, in 
his message to the Legislature of 1871-72, 
which convened on the 22d of November, 
charged this Legislature with gross extrava- 
gance. He stated that the sum of $202,556.34 
was expended in printing alone; that. $29,- 
814,05 additional were drawn on the orders 
of the President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House for ‘‘ contingent expenses; and that 
the appropriations, including those vetoed by 
the Executive, aggregate a total of $480,000. 
The financial condition of the State is repre- 
sented as deplorable. The bonded debt has 
increased several millions since 1868, exactly 
how many is a question of dispute, and the 
revenues of the State are inadequate for its 
support. In May, a convention of delegates 
from at least two-thirds of the counties of the 
State, representing almost the whole of the 
tax-paying portion of the population, and com- 
posed largely of those belonging to the dis- 
franchised class, was held in Oolumbia, at the 
State capitol, in accordance with resolutions 
of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, “to 
take into consideration the deranged condition 
of the finances of the State,” and “to devise 
means for the State’s redemption from her finan- 
cial embarrassments, to place her in the posi- 
tion she has heretofore occupied—unbounded 
in resources, exalted in credit, and unsullied in 
reputation.” It was called ‘the Taxpayers’ 
Convention,” and was in session three days. 
Committees appointed to investigate the finan- 
cial condition of the State examined the books, 
records, and papers, of the Executive Depart- 
ment, and heard statements from the different 
State officers. On the former they reported 
that nothing appeared to impeach their cor- 
rectness, “though the door is wide open for 
errors and disputes.” The grand total of the 
debt they found fixed at $8,869,108; and the 
sum total of unsold bonds $1,800,000. They 
discovered an over-issue of $1,000,000 in 
bonds, but. subsequently found that $900,- 
000 had been returned. The State expenses 
were reported to be far in excess of what 
they should be. It was shown that in 1866, 
when the new régime was established, the 
expenses of the State government were nearly 
$20,000 less than now; and that the legis- 
lative expenses were then $45,850, while in 
1871 they amounted to $400,000. The State 
taxes had also rapidly increased. Before the 
war they were about $400,000, but now, in 
1871, they reached $2,000,600, while the value 
of taxable property is diminished by one-half, 
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On the report concerning the over-issue of 
bonds, the following resolution was adopted: 


Whereas, By the act of the 26th of August, enti- 
tled “‘ An act to authorize a State loan, to pay inter- 
est on the public debt,” the Governor was author- 
ized to borrow on the credit of the State, on coupon 
bonds, a sum not exceeding one million dollars, or 
80 much thereof as may be necessary to pay the in- 
terest on the public debt; and— 

Whereas, It angi that, instead of one million, 
two million dollars of coupon bonds were created 
the one with the words ‘For Interest’? engrave 
thereon, and the other without those words; and— 

Whereas, Although it is now stated that $900,000 


of the two millions thus issued have been recalled: _ 


therefore— 

Resolved, That this convention cannot but deem 
this transaction as uncalled for, and without legal 
authority, and as exhibiting an irregularity and ca- 
pacity for fraud, which merits stern condemnation. 


The following was adopted as the platform 
of the taxpayers of the State: 

The delegates to the Taxpayers’ Convention now 
met, and sitting in Columbia, South Carolina, desir- 
ing to be fully understood by their fellow-citizens of 
the State and of the United States, declare: 

1. That they meditate no resistance whatever to 
the Government of the United States, and intend, in 
Tapes thereof, to conduct themselves as peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens. 

2. That we regard the reconstruction measures as 
finalities, and recognize them as a portion of the es- 
tablished laws of the land, 

8. That_we look to time and peaceful agencies 
only for the solution of any difficulties that now or 
may hereafter exist in the administration of the pe 
lic affairs of this State; and we entertain the ho 
that all the changes and modifications that may be 
desired in that connection will be effected by the 
quiet influence of an enlightened public opinion. 

4, That the exigencies of the times demand from 
the people other efforts than those intended to pro- 
mote the success of any ‘ party,’’ their true interests 
consisting in uniting with good citizens of any and 
all parties in advancing the welfare of every section 
of the State and all classes of the people. . 

5. That certain measures of reform are essential to 
the peace and prosperity of the State; that promi- 
nent among these are: 1, The adoption by the Le- 
gislature of some method of voting, which will se- 
cure a representation therein of a minority of the 
voters. 2. Retrenchment in the expenses of the 
State government by abolishing every office that 
can be dispensed with, reducing the salaries of pub- 
lic officers, and requiring strict economy in the ad- 
ministration of the several departments of the gov- 
ernment, 3. That the pple debt shall not be in- 
creased; and that his Excellency the Governor be 
requested to prenenls if possible, the issue and ne- 

otiation of the bonds authorized by an act of the 

egislature, ‘‘to create a debt of the State of South 
Carolina, to be known as the sterling funded debt.” 
4, To be relieved from paying two annual taxes in 
one year, as is now most oppressively provided by 
law. 5, To have the various offices in the State 
filled by competent and trustworthy incumbents, so 
as to secure the prompt and efficient execution of 
the laws, instead of the mode now adopted of select- 
ing them from the dominant party, without regard 
to their qualifications. 6, Such an amendment of 
the law in regard to elections by the people as will 
protect them from fraud either in the control or 
counting of the ballots.. 7. That. the pay and mile- 
age of members of the Legislature be reduced to the 
limits prevailing previous to the adoption of the — 
present constitution; and the duration of the ses- 
sions of that body be made to conform to the ab- 
solute necessities for legislation. 

Believing that the principles above professed real- 
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ly actuate the great majority of the people, it is the 

urpose of this convention to attain the ends above 
indicated, and such other kindred measures as may 
appear necessary hereafter, by such peaceful and 
legitimate means as comport with the duty of good 
citizenship, and not otherwise. 

The convention gave considerable attention 
to the question of minority representation, 
alluded to in the platform above. The subject 
was referred to a special committee, who ex- 
amined the cumulative system of voting, and 
reported in its favor, with a formal request to 
the dominant party of the State to adopt it in 
justice to the minority. The Governor, in his 
message to the Legislature of 187172, refer- 
ring to this report, said that he recognized 
the principle of minority representation as 
both wise and just, but he added: 

Here the majority are organized on a basis which 
practically calls in question the very principles and 
the fundamental laws upon which the State and na- 
tional Governments repose. The end sought by the 
Propoced system could long since have been prac- 
tically accomplished, but for the bitter spirit of in- 
tolerance engendered and fostered by party leaders 
of the opposition among their followers. I submit, 
however, for your deliberate consideration, whether 
the men who are now demanding the establishment 
by law of the system of minority representation, are 
entitled to this act of magnanimity at your hands. 
It is for you to determine whether the line of policy 
pursued by them tends to commend the speedy 
adoption by you of an elective system which must 
largely increase the number of those in the General 
Assembly who are hostile to our system of free gov- 
ernment. 

By vote of the convention, the Governor 
was requested to extend the time for the pay- 
ment of taxes in the cases of those to whom it 
was not expedient to pay, or who could not 
make payment within the prescribed period. 
In accordance with this, the time was ex- 
tended from November to March. 

In September the first definite statement of 
the State finances was made by the Governor 
in response to a request of the sub-committee 
of the joint select committee of Congress, ap- 

ointed to inquire into the condition of ‘the 

te insurgent States.” The following is the 
substance of the document: 
Amount of bonded debt existing prior to 

ROA da Shows hi ied ced svc ccgpnawacnbtwes $4,046,540 16 


1,023,473 94 


Total issue of bonds and stock............+: $9,528,564 10 

During the bane fiscal year the bonded 

een reduced by payment of 

bonds due July 1, 1871, amounting to..... 

— of bonds held by the State Sinking 
un 


$250,000 00 
$100,000 00 


# of Bonds and Stock issued by the Siate during 
the Rebellion, outstanding October 1, 1866. 
Six per cent. bonds for military defence is- 

sued under Act of December, 1860, balance 


UNpPAId. 662252. based b aren stots be eteceaees $239,200 00 
Seven per cent. bonds for military defence 

issued under act of January, 1861 ......... 191,150 00 
Seven per cent, stock for military defence 

toeued under act of December, 1861, to 

amend act of January, 1861................ 296,780 00 
Seven per cent. stock for military defence 

issued under act of December, 1861....... 1,514,710 00 


$2,241,840 00 
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Contingent Liabilities of the State of South’ Carolina, aris- 
ing from the Indorsement of Railroad Bonds. 


Sonth Carolina Railroad bonds payable in 


1868, secured by first morigage........... $93,312 40 
Northeastern ilroad bonds, payable 

March 1, 1869, secured by first mortgage.. 92,000 00 
ee Rage 7 A seca se Hong onds, ve 

payable in , Secure rst mortgage 505,000 00 
Charleston & Savannah Trailroad bonds, 

payable in 1889, secured by first mortgage 245,750 00 
Spartanburg & Union Railroad bonds, pay- 

able in 1878-79, secured by first mortgage 350,000 00 


Greenville & Columbia Railroad bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness, payable in 
1881~’82~'83 and ’88, secured by first mort- 


FORTHE EEE ET EEE EE HEHEHE ERE OEE EEE 


Total . arrose PPaacciniecesicdebecnecoaeee $6,712,608 20 


The original amount of indorsement for the South 
Carolina Railroad was $2,093,312.40; $2,000,000 of 
which has since been redeemed by the Railroad 
company. The indorsement of the Laurens Rail- 
road amounted to $75,000. This road has gone into 
bankruptcy, and the State is fully secured. In the 
event of any of the above roads failing to meet the 
interest on the guaranteed bonds, the State. is per- 
fectly secure, from the fact that the iron alone on the 
road would sell for more than sufficient to indemnity 
the State ome any loss, were it te up at public 
auction. The Blue Ridge Railroad is as yet un- 
finished, but in a rapid course of completion, and 
none of the bonds have yet been put on the market, 


Early in the fall the Governor, Treasurer, 
and. other State officers, were openly charged 
with making, through the financial agency of 
the State in New York, an over-issue of State 
bonds to the extent of at least six millions of 
dollars, and startling reports of other frauds 
and of the determination of the majority of 
the tax-payers of the State to repudiate a 
large portion of the newly-created debt, were 
extensively circulated throughout the country, 
causing considerable excitement in financial 
circles. The Governor, in reply to the charges, 
issued the following circular from New York, 
on November 5th: 

To the Public: Many false representations and 
statements have been made and published against 
the credit of the State of South Carolina. It is true 
that $20,040,000 of bonds have been printed, of 
which amount $9,000,000 have never been signed or 
issued, nor were they printed with the intention to 
increase the State debt, but are in the possession of 
the State authorities ; also, $3,500,000 sterling bonds 
have been printed but not issued, and $2,500,000 of 
registered stock are now in the hands of the Treas- 
pastas of the State, being a balance of $5,040,000 is- 
sued, 

The Legislature from time to time passed several 
acts for the issue of bonds ‘‘ to pay the indebtedness 
of the State.””? Subsequently it passed an act for 
the conversion of its securities. To provide for this, 
the above amount in bonds was printed, which has 
given rise to many groundless misrepresentations 
and gross fabrications. / 

R. K. SCOTT, Governor of South Carolina. 

NILES G. PARKER, Treasurer. 

JOHN B. DENNIS, Chairman of the 
Committee of State Accounts. 


A further explanation was made semi-ofii- 
cially, as follows: 

The government has been authorized to issue a 
new form of bond for consolidating and extending 
the date of the outstanding obligations of the State, 
amounting to about $11,000,000, In the process of 
consolidation and conversion, $5,040,000 of these new 
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bonds have been already issued, and $2,500,000 of 
registered stock, and $3,500,000 of sterlin bonds, are 
in the hands of the State authorities, to be issued in 
connection with thé conversion of the remaining 
$6,000,000 of old bonds. Of course, all these issues 
are accompanied with the cancellation of an equal 
amount of old obligations, and involve no increase 
of the State debt. It may be asked, however, what 
of the remaining $9,000,000 printed? In the first 
piace, these are not bonds, not having been signed. 

hey are simply so many blank forms, which the 
State Treasurer holds for the same purpose as the 
United States Government holds a reserve of blank 
registered bond forms, or a railroad holds a supply 
of blank stock certificates. 


Later in November, in his annual message 
to the new Legislature, the Governor gave 
‘what he termed a full and correct statement 
of the actual debt of the State, from the Treas- 
urer’s books. This gave, as the total amount 
of bonds and stocks printed by the American 
Bank Note Company, $22,540,000, accounted 
for as follows: on hand in the State Treasury, 
$3,072,800; deposited for safe keeping with 
American Bank Note Company, $6,000,000 ; 
cancelled and destroyed, $3,953,200; outstand- 
‘ing, $9,514,000: 


Old debE ich. 5s caaceutenices > <a eomeee ar aenne $6,665,908 98 

Less old bonds, paid July 1, 18%71.........+. 212,000 00 

$6,453,908 98 

New BORGES cess os.tacise cole de sited c beens o> 9,514,000 00 
Less in hands of financial agent, tu the 

credit of sinking fund commission....... 200,000 00 

$9,314,000 00 


New bonds, in hands of financial agent, 


now in use as collateral security forloans. 3,'773,000 00 
Amount of new bonds SOld.... .... ceeeeeee $5,541,000 00 
Old debt, 94 ABOVEs 2: Kiveslncse ee neretas sy ove 6,453,908 98 

$11,994,908 98 


The Governor stated that the increase in 
the bonded debt of the State represents mostly 
liabilities contracted under previous adminis- 
trations, the form or obligation in some cases 
alone being changed, while a large fraction 
consists of bonds issued to meet the matured 
principal and accruing interest of the ante-war 
debt, in order to maintain the faith and credit 
of the State. Regarding the alleged over-issue 
of bonds, he said that, by the combined effort 
of the opponents of his administration, includ- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade of Charleston, to depreciate the bonds 
heretofore issued, their purchasing value was 
seriously diminished, and it was necessary to 
increase the amount of bonds to raise the given 
amount of money called for by the several laws 
of the State. 

Concerning his statement in September, to 
the congressional committee, -the Governor 
said it was correct to the best of his knowledge 
at that date. His information as to the sale 
of bonds was then necessarily limited to the 
amount reported by the financial agent and 
the Treasurer. 

Soon after the reception of the Governor’s 
message, a committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the alleged over-issue of bonds, They 
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reported that, in their opinion, the State had 
been defrauded by an over-issue of State bonds 
amounting to $6,314,000. These were issued, 
the committee stated, by the financial agent 
in New York, under the direction of the finan- 
cial board, which is composed of the Governor, 
Attorney-General, and State Treasurer, subse- 
quent to August 26, 1870, the date at which 
a twenty-four months’ limitation fixed by law 
for the issue of bonds expired, pursuant to an 
act of March 26, 1869, entitled ‘‘ An act to au- 
thorize the financial agent of the State of South 
Carolina, in the city of New York, to pledge 
State bonds as collateral security, and for other 
purposes,” and were, therefore, clearly illegally 
issued. The committee further reported, that 
the State Treasurer and the financial agent had 
neglected to make their annual reports as re- 
quired bylaw. On the strength of these state- 
ments of the investigating committee, resolu- 
tions of impeachment against the Governor 
and Treasurer of the State were introduced 
into the House of Representatives. After sey- 
eral days of excited discussion, the resolution 
to impeach the Governor was defeated by a 
vote of 32 to 63; and that for the impeach- 
ment of the Treasurer by a vote of 27 to 63. 
Subsequently, the Governor sent in to the 
Legislature a long message in reply to the 
charges made against him. In this he de- 
clared that the investigating committee had 
improperly construed the meaning of the 
law, and emphatically denied that there had 
been any over-issue of bonds, or that any one 
bond, of any class, had been issued except 
in pursuance of law. Whenever the acts au- 
thorizing the issue of State securities were 
susceptible of the slightest doubt of their real 
meaning and intent as regurded the issue of 
any class or amount of bonds, and their sale 
or hypothecation, the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, he said, was required and obtained 
by the financial board ; and no bond had been 
issued contrary to his opinion. , 
Great excitement was created during the 
entire year throughout the State, by the re- 
ports of lawless acts, outrages, and murders in 
the “upper country,” including the counties 
of Spartanburg, York, Union, Chester, Laurens, 
Newberry, Fairfield, Lancaster, and Chester- 
field, by organized so-called “ Ku-klux” bands, 
composed of enemies of the negroes and the 
dominant party, and the proceedings of the 
State and national Government against them. 
Early in January the Legislature appealed to 
the Governor to place a sufficient military force — 
in the “riotous and refractory” counties for 
the protection of life, liberty, and property, 
and to bring the outlaws in them to punish- 
ment; but he replied by special message that 
the information at the time in the possession 
of the Executive department would not war- 
rant such proceeding, and further, that if there 
was any portion of the State in which violence 
and disorder were so general as to disarm the 
power of the civil courts, he had no such mili- 
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tia force as would be competent to suppress 
them, nor means to place and maintain such 
a force in the field. A month later the Gov- 
ernor called upon the President for United 
States troops to suppress outrages in the coun- 
ties of Union and York, where he reported men 
were murdered, or driven from their homes 
nightly, because of their political opinion; and 
at the same time forwarded to Washington 
a similar request from the majority in the 
General Assembly. The request was tempo- 
rarily granted, and the condition of affairs in 
South Carolina was made the subject of con- 
gressional investigation. ; 

In July, the ‘“Ku-klux committee” of Con- 
gress, consisting of Senator Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Representatives Stevenson and Van 
Trump, of Ohio, the first two Republicans, and 
the latter a Democrat, visited portions of the 
alleged insurrectionary districts, and examined 
several witnesses. It was reprepresented to 
Congress that the *‘Ku-klux” bands in the 
State were but part of a stupendous whole, 
having a broader scope than the redress of mere 
local grievances; and Senator Scott wrote tothe 
President that there was no hope but from the 
strong arm of the Government under the new 
law of Congress, approved April 12, 1871, en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to enforce the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment.” On the 17th day 
of October the President issued his prociama- 
tion, suspending the writ of habeas corpus in 
certain counties, as follows: 


By the President of the United States of America: 


Whereas, Unlawful combinations and conspiracies 
have long existed, and do still exist, in the State of 
South Carolina, for the purpose of depriving certain 
portions and classes of the people of that State of the 
rights, ype hep immunities, and protection named 
in the Constitution of the United States, and secured 
by the act of Congress approved April the twentieth, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, en- 
titled ‘* An act to enforce the provisions of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States ;” ; 

And whereas, In certain parts of said State—to wit, 
in the counties of Spartanburg, York, Marion, Ches- 
ter, Laurens, Newberry, Fairfield, ‘Lancaster, and 
Chesterfield—such combinations and conspiracies do 
so obstruct and hinder the execution of the laws of 
said State and of the United States as to deprive the 
people aforesaid of the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities, and protection aforesaid, and do ppreye 
and obstruct the laws of the United States and their 
due execution, and impede and obstruct the due 
course of justice under the same ; 1 

And whereas, The constituted authorities of said 
State are unable to protect the people aforesaid in 
such rights within the said counties ; . 

And whereas, The combinations and conspiracies 
aforesaid, within the counties aforesaid, are organ- 
ized and armed, and are so numerous and powerful 
as to be able to defy the constituted authorities of 
said State and of the United States within the said 
State, and, by reason of said causes, the conviction 
of such offenders and the preservation of the public 
peace and safety have become impracticable in said 
counties : 5 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses 8. Grant, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby command 
all persons composing the unlawful combinations 
and conspiracies aforesaid to disperse and to retire 


pasceably to their homes within five days of the date 
ereof, and to deliver, either to the Marshal of the 
United States for the District of South Carolina, or 
to any of his deputies, or to any military officer of 
the United States within said counties, all arms, am- 
munition, uniforms, disguises, and other means and 
implements used, kept, possessed, or controlled by 


them, for carrying out the unlawful purposes for 
which the combinations and conspiracies are or- 
ganized. 


In witness thereof I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this twelfth day 

of October, in the year of our Lord one 
[szAL.] thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, 
and the independence of the United States 
of America the ninety-sixth. 
By the President: U. §. GRANT. 
' Haanuron Fisu, Secretary of State. 


Subsequently a supplementary proclamation 
was issued excepting the county of Marion 
from the list of counties, and substituting for 
it the county of Union. A large force of the 
United States troops was stationed in the 
State, and all persons suspected of connection 
with the ‘‘Ku-klux” were arrested. At the 
close of the year about six hundred arrests 
had been made. The trials took place in the 
United States Court in Columbia. Many were 
found guilty, and sentenced to pay fines from 
twenty to a thousand dollars, and to be im- 
prisoned for terms varying from one month to 
five years.’ The opponents in the State of the 
national Administration insisted that the acts 
were unwarrantable, and that the reports of 
the troubles were in every instance exagger- 
ated. They acknowledged that some serious 
trouble had occurred, but they declared that it 
was caused by the corruption of the State 
administration, its action in organizing the 
negroes as a State militia and arming them, in 
creating new offices and placing ignorant ne- 
groes in them, and allowing bad men to rob 
the Treasury and squander the public money, 
and in imposing onerous burdens of taxation, 

The people of the State are slowing acquir- 
ing an interest in the cause of public-school 
education. The whole number of free schools 
in operation during the year was 1,639; these 
were attended by 67,098 children, only about 


‘one-third of the whole number between the 


ages of six and sixteen in the State; but more 
than double the number attending during 
1870. The number of teachers employed was 
1,855, of which 1,150 were males and 705 
females. The average salary paid to teachers 
was $35 per month. The following is an ex- 
hibit of the school-funds of the State for the 
fiscal year ending October 31, 1871: 


Regular legislative appropriation.........+++++++ $150,000 
Amount OF poll tax eoheeted: estimated at....... 50,000 
Deficiency appropriation.........-+.sseseeeseeeee 40,060 

POM oo tle aah be c¥ncd0 sca ces S48 666s 80es wee $240,000 


The school-districts of the State number 462. 
A majority of these have voted a school-tax. 
A large majority of the children attending the 
free schools were colored. The act of 1870 to 
establish and maintain a system of free com- 
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mon schools in the State was repealed by the 
Legislature of 1870-71, and a substitute passed. 
This provides, for the government of the 
schools: a State-board of education; a State 
Superintendent and county-school commission- 
ers, to be elected by the people; county boards 
of school examiners, and three school trustees 
in each district. It creates a commission con- 
sisting of the Governor of the State, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education of the 
Legislature, and two other members, elected by 
the Senate and the House, representing each, 
to procure and establish a uniform system of 
text-books for all the schools of the State; 
places the distribution of the school-moneys 
and incomes in the hands of the Board of Edu- 
cation, which is to consist of the several 
county-school commissioners and the State 
Superintendent; provides for the proper loca- 
tion and building of school-houses, and exam- 
ination of teachers; and makes nine months 
the school year. The school commissioners 
of the city of Charleston, as a city-school 
board, are empowered to levy and cause to be 
collected, as other city taxes are, a sum not 
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to exceed one and one-half of one mill on the 
dollar on all taxable property in the city. 

The condition of the various State institutions 
during the year has been satisfactory. The 
number of patients admitted into the Lunatic 
Asylum has been larger than in any previous 
year, and the number under treatment greater 
than ever before. Of the number admitted, 71 
were males and 54 females, Of the number 
remaining in the institution at the end of Octo- 
ber, 185 were males and 187 females; whites, 
295; colored, 75. The receipts for the year 
from patients were $9,824.78; from the State 
Treasury, $34,000: total, $48,824.78. The ex- 
penditures were greater than the receipts by 
$21,271.48. The State Penitentiary contained 
during the year 557 prisoners; of this number 
809 remained at the close of October. Of those 
who were discharged, 153 were pardoned. 
During the year 13 escaped. The value of 
work done, and manufactured articles pro- 
duced by the convicts, was $98,626.02; ex- 
penditures, $104,134.02; showing an actual 
cost to the State, of the penitentiary, of 
$5,558, 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. Waren pee 
os ue axavion,; 
Aggregate White, Colored, Native, Foreign, 

ADDGVINE..c 00 sdh ids eswae ss 81,129 10,916 20,213 81,035 94 $7,165,854 $80,419 
Andersons. 3 .'o fo Hy 24,049 14,456 593 28,965 84 5,770,180 60,680 
Barnwell cvsioas sevens » . 85,724 13,578 22,146 548 176 9,682,451 (3,833 
BCaulorst snc sas aac ieidens 84,359 5,309 050 84,200 159 4,414,476 49,000 
Charicatonas vecscwersese ses 88,863 28,204 60,603 83,826 | 5,037 47,816,445 1,304,006 
Chesterccs ca eda 18,805 6,290 12,513 18,687 118 5,442,272 67,578 
Chesterfield. oc .se dc aisinwe 10,584 6,275 4,309 0,503 81 2,414,785 140 
CIATONAOM sis <scecccn toa 14,088 4,660 9,366 14,012 26 2,508,083 832 
CONGR so v's ane Sse cde 25,410 8,909 16,492 25,362 — 48 4,892,454 _ 3,406 
Darlington \aeissiseam. saeresias 26,243 10,097 146 26,172 71 4,719,282 47,192 
Hdcenold ....5 csissisecesiehaes 42.486 7,040 417 42.328 158 8,422,281 647 

RUMONES < luce seh oecches 9,888 5,787 14,101 19,769 119 5,007,542 "500 
Georgetown. ........see00- 16,161 2.773 13,388 16,102 59 2,935,338 88,482 
Greenville sc.s asses deid'sicede’ 22,262 15,121 7,141 22,144 | 118 5,043,130 61,169 
PIOUS 0o. ceuas ves toe sctn a 10.721 7,486 3235 10,699 22 1,436,501 12,000 
KGTANAW ine wink Sekeeereesne 11,754 +809 7,945 11,695 59 _ 8,148,161 42,717 
LANCa ster 625 iiisuitees sic 2,087 6,159 5,924 12,058 | 29 1,938,910 17,158 
L&USONS x ss .aiacie oS out akostes 22,536 904 12,632 458 48 4,429,017 626 
Le@XINCTON cs enews eradss oat 12,988 8,452 4,536 12,949 39 8.464,197 3929 
MAHON s Vitiiessceccer ceus 160 11,428 10,732 22,112 48 4,582,914 57,408 
Marlborough.......sesss«s 11,814 5,146 6,668 1,797 17 2,346,978 81,197 
NGWDOITY.+'s<n000sncsapunne 20,775 9,457 18,318 20,617 158 4,839,344 41,703 
WCUNOC Ee as ccart vet cae ste? 10,536 8,114 2,422 0,404 132 2,316,649 19,886 
Orangeburg.....seccevccees 16,865 5,709 11,156 16,802 63 8,909,915 93,5 
PICK ON Aa \iasnals guwwcnce pan 10,269 7,730 2,538 10,259 | 10 1,386,002 23,601 
PICHIA 5b 0% sue e cde eees 23,025 7,842 15,177 856 669 %.807,020 - 84,897 
Spartanburg...........600 25,784 17,37 8,408 25,704 80 4,088,823 48,913 q 

TANLOP sa « wein b15 Wincdigiah 90s e'ws 25,268 7,463 17,805 25,157 111 5,201,101 © 68.478 
WULOM waa ss ea sheaeeana’ ou 19,248 8,718 10,530 19,183 65 4,228,279 55,716. 
Williamsburg.............. 15,489 846 10,143 15,452 87 8,159,638 ~~ 85,519 
York nbcss ii acess 24,286 12,114 12,167 24,177 109 4,905,815 © 42,583 

Total for State...... 705,606 | 289,667 415,814 697,532 | 8,074 $183,913,337 


$2,767,675 


Included in the census are one Chinaman and 
124 Indians. The true value of property was 
$208,146,989. The public debt, county, city, 
town, etc., amounted to $5,409,320. The ag- 
gregate value of farm-products, including bet- 
terments and additions to stock, was $41,909,- 
402; 156,314 pounds of wool were raised; 
55,167 whites, and 285,164 colored persons, 
ten years old and over, cannot write, of whom 
137,246 are males, and 158,085 are females. 


Of those twenty-one years old and over, who 


cannot write, 12,490 are white males. 


SPAIN, a kingdom of Europe. King, Ama- 
deo I., born May 30, 1845, son of King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy, assumed the crown of 
Spain, offered to him by the Spanish Cortes, 
on December 4, 1870; married, on May 30, 
1867, to Maria, daughter of the Prince della 
Cisterna; his oldest son, Emmanuel, Duke of 
Apulia, born January 18, 1869. According to ~ 
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the “ Anuario estadistico de Espafia,” Madrid, into which the kingdom 
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is divided, were, in 


1870, the area and population of the provinces 1867, as follows: 


PROVINCES. Sanere | Inhabitants, PROVINCES, Savare | Inhabitants, 
Dist. NEW CASTILE. 3. Bevill ANDALUSIA, 
Madrid s2:ic8a hee sectecese| 2,993 | 491,984 . Creeseeeseee, ttre eeeseeeees 5 
9.) Toledo. cack. sinase'dd binds wseseeess| 5,581 | . 43,951 » CADIZ. 00.0 6e see ec cess eee een es ee are 
8. Guadalajara........+.+6 peek a’ 7 4,864 | 211,949 || 28. Huelva............... tt reeeeeees 4.118 | 191,303 
@, Cuenta.2cb.2 ccs se eeoas eresee| 6,720 | 242,031 || 29. Cordova............... ste eteeees 5.185 | 879/464 
31. Grat dsawdeed scbesdsecivvcveces ® 5,179 390,145 
MOI): ceosatiinn ten ceees ‘ereee| 20,158 | 1,289,415 || 39> Granada............ ateasenenens 4,934 | 478,847 
5. MANCHA—Cindad Real......... v= 7,882 | 264,908 || 88 Malaga... eT 2821 490/826 
: OLD CASTILE. Total eee ee ee eee ewes eee ee eee esas 
ee TE RE aioe wees] 5,644 | 857,846 aac Bi ccscetsen 
DIOR TOND vo on sienna Ses snd ved'v's 1,943 184,073 VALENCIA, 
8, Santander..... eersee eoececeseee 2,111 105 A. Valencia eee eeeeseee eee eres eees 4,348 648,459 
MER bike sci tee sescnvesnsee --} 8,883 | 157.173 || 85. Alicante.............c.00... ws] 2,096 | 426,656 
10, Segovia............ beeh Stet ee -«-| 2,710 | 154,262 || 86. Castellon dela Plana...........| 2'445 | 988907 
11. Avila... sa Shek ARTI fe LRN es 2.980 176,769 econ : ; 
13. Waliadolid. 1.00... y . i * ; . ; ee : 3'040 ; 255.438 otal. eee Cee sees eeeesee eeeece 8,889 1,264,036 
ARAGON, Bare 
ct) eal Ae ecececeee eeees 25,284 1,716,193 $7. Saragossa et Pas aE POE RR | 6,601 403,362 
choee = Pca SRadsbecsney oe ps edadupecs 5,872 272,157 
V4, Le0n. ssseoseerotevsene sececess| 6,161 | 854,797 sioner releincey pe hap a: chet dat le ani Mle. 
TOTO. s's'nie's bas Viet emas bad 131 262,524 
2G; Palamances: 2.3 032i. oes alesse eds ry esr bi OAD as Abs pet Meath sisal Neb huis 925,778 
Total ease eeeescsces eeeveces @eees 15,228 898,772 40. Rataclons. sare Pe 2,988 4% ean 
1%, AsTURIAS—OViedo...............|418,968 | 688081 || 43 Terids | aM ee 
“a F Ratios 4B) GOTODR soo nadie acccodinvudnce anne 2.270 | 322,631 
le PATIO o's alba ote'd Oesvacoccsece 
os male tae SNEESRIS) Bac Se “Royle Oth adr ve] 12,478 | 1,744,052 
Be COTOUBE 5 os oh scar cactban es cece’ o-| 2,786 894,658 
21. Pontevedra......... ecesessesces| 1,787 | 469.439 N00 
: 44, NAVArre 2.2... cece ees eece eeee] 4,041 816,340 
Wotal..:.i7.0¢cstecc. seseveee| 11,883 | 1,987,792 || 45 Biscay .......-.2.s..000. 848 | 183,098 
46.. Galpuxcon:. as éieesieiw ise eat yoy 176,297 
m ESTREMADURA. 4%. Alava..... TOPE ee et 1,203 102,494 
bh MOMRNAM. oan panied bss Manis shannade 8,680 | 480,049 
98. Caceres.......c.eeec SEIN loos 7 303"200 Total.....-seeeeeseeeeees. sos] 6,819 |__778,229 
Total. ......ecssesesseceessees| 16,686 %33,749 ISLANDS. 
si = co ptiott g AE pes 38 Dean « a"aunretaatere 1,860 284,398 
MURCTA, , Canary......... LEME AG 2,860 | 267,086 
AS MUI! oes 5. c 3S A ee ete saek. s| 4,478 427,208 iE 
25. Albacete.......... Who 9 :0/0'h's eves} 5,965 221,444 Tota 66 oo ices Ses Bwal eiees's 4,720 551,434 
Potateny 3h 23, wast bask% les 10,438 | — 648,652 Grand total............eee00: 195,660 | 16,641,980 


At the end of 1868 the population was esti- 
mated at 16,782,052; in 1869, at 16,783,779; 
in 1870, at 16,835,395. The population of the 
Spanish colonies m America, according to the 
latest. dates, was 2,030,082; of those in Asia, 
4,348,459; of those in Africa, 5,590; aggre- 
gate population of Spanish colonies, 6,384,131. 

The estimates of the revenue for 1871-72 
were as follows (1 peseta = 183 cents) : 


RIDGE GeMOGh 2S < peake ke de'sicle BF eis ad's’ eevee 206,827,944 
Taxes on rents, pensions, etc................ 41,300,000 
Indirect taxes........ Pe A i ie - 88,630,000 
State monopolies (tobacco, lottery, and stamp 
CASA Pe swuaesy ones vee deeterty ieusewes - 156,467,477 
Revenue from state domains... ..........0..- A 961.050 
Revenue from the Fhilippine Islands........ - 5,000,000 
War. indemnity from Morocco and Cochin- 
China, together with divers receipts........ 500,000 
CA Hee Bye pies le hee led a Gre Var St 686,671 
The expenditures were estimated at.......... 627,397,023 
Showing a deficit of. ..............2000. 88,710,352 


The length of railroads in operation, in Jan- 
uary, 1870, amounted to 3,373 miles. 

The report of the postal administration, for 
1869, states the total revenue at 10,074,935 


pesetas; expenditure, 5,713,457 pesetas: show- 
ing a surplus of revenue of 4,361,478 pesetas. 
Number of post-offices in 1868, 2,257. On 
January 1, 1870, the telegraph-lines in opera- 
tion had an aggregate length of 6,955 miles; 
length of wire, 15,815 miles. 

Amadeo, who, on November 16, 1870, had 
been elected King of Spain, and who on Decem- 
ber 4th had formally accepted the crown from 
the hands of a deputation, landed at Cartagena 
on December 30th, and on January 2d entered 
Madrid, where he was received with great en- 
thusiasm. On January 20th the King addressed 
to the sovereigns of Europe a letter, in which 
he announced that he had accepted the crown 
offered to him by the Spanish Cortes. The 
following is the full text of the letter addressed 
to Queen Victoria, those to the other sover- 
eigns, except the King of Italy, being worded 
alike: 

Don Amadeo I., by the grace of God and the na- 
tional will, King of Spain, to the Queen of Great 
Britain, ete. 

The Sovereign Cortes of the Spanish nation having 
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offered to us the crown of this noble country, we 
have judged, after acquiring the certainty that such 
_ election would involve no obstacles to the peace of 

Europe, that we ought to accept with gratitude an 
offer so honorable for us, although it is so weighty 
and imposes duties so difficult to fulfil. Thus it is 
that we have only decided to accept itin the firm and 
unalterable resolution to employ all our efforts and 
to consecrate all our existence to the good and pros- 
perity of this great people. One of the surest means 
of obtaining it will be the maintenance of cordial 
harmony with the foreign sovereigns and states, 
especially those with whom Spain has for some time 
been bound up in friendly relations. Consequently, 
on bringing to your Majesty’s knowledge our advent 
to the throne, which, after we took the oath to keep 
and cause to be kept the constitution of the monarchy, 
occurred on the 2d instant, we ask your Majesty to 
be pleased to honor us with your friendship, and at 
the same time to accept ours, which we hasten to 
offer you, in the full security that it will be unalter- 
able and continuous. In this confidence we ask God 
to take your Majesty and the British nation into His 
holy keeping. A 

DRID, January 20, 1871. 


The letter addressed to his father, Victor 
Emmanuel, is couched in somewhat different 
language, as might be expected from their re- 
lationship. To the Pope, who was well known 
to be as much opposed to the dethronement of 
Queen Isabella and to Victor Emmanuel, the 
King addressed the following letter : 


Most Hoty Farner: The Sovereign Cortes of the 
Spanish nation having offered to us the crown of this 
noble country, we have judged, after acquiring the 
certainty that such election would involve no obsta- 
cles to the peace of Europe, that we ought to accept 
with gratitude an offer so honorable for us, although 
it is so weighty and imposes duties so difficult. to 
fulfil. Thus it is that we have only decided to accept 
it in the firm and unalterable resolution to employ all 
our efforts and to consecrate all our existence to the 
good and prosperity of this great people. Born and 
educated in the pale of a Church which recognizes 
your Holiness as its visible head, and omer 4 now 
chief of a Catholic nation whose citizens, though 
free to choose and practise the worship they think 
best, in a great majority Bab ihe the faith of their 
forefathers vigorous and unblemished, it will be 
our principal care, by our respect and adhesion 
to your Holiness, that the constant relations be- 
tween your Holiness and this generous nation may 
be those which the spiritual father of the faithful 
ought to maintain with his true sons. Consent 
‘therefore, your Holiness, that after notifying you of 
our advent to the throne, which, after our swearing 
to keep and to cause to be kept the constitution of the 
monarchy, occurred on the 2d instant, one of the first 
acts of our reign may be to protest our filial love and 
profound veneration. ‘ In asking your Holiness to be 
pleased to concede to us your aor apostolic benedic- 
tion as a proof of your desire that we may be able 
worthily to comply with our new and elevated duties, 
we pray with all our heart to the Almighty to pre- 
serve your precious life for many and prosperous 

ears. 

f Given in our palace at Madrid this 20th day of Jan- 
uary, 1871, Most Holy Father, from your Holi- 
ness’s humble and devoted son, AMADEO. 


In February a serious misunderstanding 
arose between the Governments of Spain and 
Egypt, in consequence of an insult offered to 
the clerk of the Spanish consulate in Cairo, 
The Spanish Government demanded satisfac- 
tion, and, when this was not immediately 
granted, it sent its ultimatum; but at length 
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‘spent in the verification of the election returns. 


declared their sympathy with the Paris 


the mediation offered by other powers was 
accepted by both Governments. 

At the new elections for the Cortes, held from 
March 18th to 15th, the ministry obtained a 
two-thirds majority. The new sessions were 
opened by the King on April 3d. In his speech 
from the throne the King expressed an ardent — 
hope for the pacification of Cuba, and a strong 
desire for the resumption of relations with the 
Pope. He also recommended many reforms, 
especially as regards the finances of the coun- 
try. On April 4th Olozaga was elected Presi- 
dent of the Cortes. Nearly six weeks were 


The most important event in the political his- 
tory of Spain about this time was the split in 
the Republican party. At a national assembly 
of delegates of the party, about one-third, un- 
der the leadership of Benitas and Salvoechea, 
the latter of whom had been one of the lead- 
ers of the republican insurrection in Cadiz, 


Commune; while the others, and, in par- 
ticular, Salmeron and Morayta, denounced the 
Commune and disclaimed any sympathy with 
its tendencies. The sessions of the Cortes 
were in general very stormy. A great tu-— 
mult was produced when, on May 22d, the 
radicals presented a resolution for the estab- 
lishment of a republic, and the Carlists sub- 
mitted a motion declaring the election of King 
Amadeo to be void, and that Don Carlos of 
Spain was the rightful king. . The discussion 
was long and excited, but was finally adjourned 
without a vote upon either proposition. On 
May 29th the Government, in reply to an in- — 

terpellation of Castelar, the head of the Re- — 
publican party, who had thus far studiously 
avoided expressing any opinion on the Paris | 
Commune, declared that Spain would not close 
its ports against any fugitives, but the Govern- 
ment would comply with every just demand 
of France, and conscientiously execute all ex- 
isting treaties. Onthe next day, a violent de- 
bate took place on the principles of the Com- 
mune, and, finally, a resolution censuring these — 
principles was adopted by 233 against 25 votes. 
In June the law on the reorganization of the 
army was adopted by 182 against 27 votes, 
after republicans and Carlists, by leaving the 
hall, had twice delayed its adoption. The 
draft of an address to the King, prepared by 
the committee, was likewise adopted by 
considerable majority, 164 against 98. Not- 
withstanding these two victories, the ministry 
was determined to resign, as it appeared to lose” 
ground in the confidence of the country, owing 
chiefly to great embezzlements discovered in ~ 
the administration of the fimances. After sev-— 

eral endeavors of the King to form a new 
Cabinet, composed of representatives of dif- 
ferent parties, had failed, on July 24th Ruiz 
Zorrilla, one of:the leaders of the Progresistas, 
accepted the position of Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior. The other members” | 
of the new Cabinet were, Cordova, Minister of 


J 
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War; Sagasta, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Ruy 
Gomez, Minister of Finance; Rios, Minister of 
Justice ; Becanger, Minister of the Navy; 
Madraz, Minister of Public Works; and Mal- 
campo, Minister of the Colonies. Subsequently 
De Blas was appointed Minister of War. The 
Prime Minister declared that all the members 
of his Cabinet were members of the Progres- 
sist party, and would follow the policy inaugu- 
rated in the September revolution. Zorrilla 
had once before been President of the Council 
and twice Minister of Justice, occupying the 
latter position under Serrano’s regency and in 
the Cabinet just dissolved. General Cordoya, 
the Minister of War and provisionally of For- 
eign Affairs, was born in 1792, and entered the 
military service in 1810. He served in the 
army for many years. In 1850 he was ap- 
pointed Captain-General of New Castile, and 
in the following year he was named to the 
same office ‘in Cuba, but held the position for 
only a short time, being sueceeded by Concha. 
He was made director-general of the cavalry 
in 1853. The next year after the revolution 
of Madrid he declined to form a new ministry 
at the command of the Queen, and was com- 
a to quit the capital and retire to France. 

e was afterward permitted to return, but 
took no very active part in the affairs of his 
country for a number of years, though he was 
lately a lieutenant-general of infantry. Of the 
other ministers, Sefior Becanger was a member 
of the preceding ministry during Serrano’s 
regency. Montero Rios, the new Minister of 
Justice, was secretary to the Ministry of Jus- 
tice in the former Cabinet; and Ruy Gomez, 
the Minister of Finance, was a Deputy in the 
Cortes, who made himself prominent by his 
opposition to Sefior Moret’s financial measures. 
The first measures of the new ministry made 
a favorable impression. When subscriptions 
were opened to a new loan of 600,000,000 
reals, seven times the total amount of the loan 
was offered, an occurrence without parallel in 
the financial history of Spain. 

A tour which the King made through a 
number of provinces called forth, many en- 
thusiastic demonstrations, and appeared to in- 
crease his own popularity and the stability of 
the ministry. Espartero, whom the King vis- 

ited in October at Logrofio, assured him that 
he was ready to defend the will of the people 
and the dynasty of Savoy. As the Cortes, 
however, at the beginning of the new session 
in October, elected Sagasta, the opponent of 
Zorrilla, President, the Cabinet tendered its res- 
ignation. The King telegraphed an offer of the 
premiership to Espartero, who, however, de- 
clined on the ground of his age and infirmities. 
Sagasta, to whom the premiership was then 
offered, urged the calling on Zorrilla to continue 
with the same Cabinet, in the assurance that to 
carry out his policy he could count on all, or 
the greater portion of that part of the Progre- 
sistas which had voted in his (Sagasta’s) favor. 
Zorrilla, however, declined, as did also Gen- 
vot. x1.—45 A 


eral Cordova, the Minister of War. At length, 
Vice-Admiral Malcampo, who was recom- 
mended by Sagasta, accepted the task. The 
other members of the new Cabinet, whose 
appointment dates from October 6th, were: J. 
Bassols, Minister of War; Oandan, Minister of 
the Interior; A. Colmenares, Minister of Jus- 
tice; Balaguer y Angulo, Minister of Finance; 
and Montejo y Robledo, Minister of Agricul- 
ture. The appointment of the new Cabinet did 
not allay the political agitation, which, on the 
contrary, continued with increased animosity 
on the part of the different leaders. On October 
16th a great republican meeting was held, at 
which Sefior Orense presided. Resolutions 
were adopted declaring that the party would 
offer undying opposition to every torm of gov- 
ernment for Spain which was not purely re- 
publican. Nevertheless, in. waging such war 
upon non-republican principles, they would 
not violate the laws of the land. Several 
speakers addressed the meeting, and some of 
them were very pronounced in their expres- 
sions against the present Government. The 
most violent proclaimed their perfect sym- 
pathy with republicans. everywhere, and with 
the International Society, and declared that 
the faith of the republicans of Spain was iden- 
tified with the doctrines of liberty and equal 
rights now rapidly spreading through all the 
countries of Europe. . The political party 
headed by Sefior Sagasta at the same time 
issued a manifesto. The document acknowl- 
edges the sovereignty of the national Govern- 
ment as now constituted, and insists on the 
maintenance of the integrity of the national 
dominions, with special and expressed reference 
to the suppression of the insurrection in Cuba. 
The manifesto attacks the International Society 
as a dangerous and unpatriotic organization.. 
This manifesto called forth a counter-declara-- 
tion by the adherents of Sefior Zorrilla, in 
which they advocate the maintenance of order 
and strict enforcement of the laws, the consol- 
idation of the power of the nation, and the- 
support of the Savoy dynasty. This manifesto. 
was signed by 141 Progressists. The Duke de 
Montpensier, who, at the supplementary elec- 
tions held on October Ist, had been elected a. 
member of the Spanish Cortes, in a letter to: 
the president of that body informed him that 
he would take his seat as soon as the con- 
dition of his daughter’s health would permit.. 
On October 27th the Government announced: 
that, in future, the colonial budget would be: 
submitted to the Cortes. It was also stated 
that the cost of the war in Cuba during 


the past year had been $62,000,000, and 


that the colonial deficit for the year would 
amount to $11,000,000. On November 10th 
the Cortes passed a vote of confidence in the 
existing Government. The vote stood 191 
yeas to 88 nays. The radical members ab- 
stained from voting. A few days later, how- 
ever (November 17th), the Government was: 
beaten in atest vote. During the. discussion: 
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upon the proposition to censure the Govern- 


ment, brought forward by the adherents of eee teed in she. proseding sakioie kms’ exchange 


Sefior Zorrilla, a counter-motion was submitted 
by Sefior Ochoa, providing for the granting of 
entire liberty to religious societies throughout 
Spain, and the suppression of the decrees of 
the Provisional Government, of which Sefior 
Zorrilla was a member, relative thereto. Pend- 
ing this, a motion was made to declare the sit- 
ting of the Oortes permanent, and a spirited 
discussion followed. The Government event- 
ually demanded its rejection as a Cabinet ques- 


tion, but their opponents had the majority, 


for, upon a division of the House, the motion 
was found to be adopted by a vote of 173 to 
°118. Admiral Malcampo, President of the 
Council of State and head of the ministry, at 
once mounted the tribune and read a royal 
decree proroguing the sitting of the Cortes 
without delay. The King then summoned to 
his presence the presidents of the two Houses 
for consultation as to the grave aspect of 
political affairs, and it became known that the 
ministry had resigned in a body. 

At the municipal elections held on Decem- 
ber 11th, the republicans carried one-half of 
the capitals of the provinces, and a large 
number of smaller towns. The ministerial 
crisis ended, toward the close of December, in 
the formation of a new Cabinet, which was 
composed as follows: Sagasta, President of 
the Council and Minister of the Interior; Mal- 
campo, Minister of the Marine; De Blas, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; Candau, Minister of 
Public Works; Topete, Minister of the Colo- 
nies; Angulo, Minister of Finances; Gamin- 
des, Minister of War; and Groizard, Minister 
of Justice. 

On April 12th the representatives of Spain, 
and the allied South American republics with 
which Spain had been at war, agreed in the 
peace conference, held at Washington, under 
the presidency of Mr, Fish, upon the following 
convention : 


Agreement of armistice or general truce between 
the plenipotentiaries of Spain and those of Bolivia, 
Chili, Ecuador, and Peru. 

Arricte 1. B y this convention the suspension of 
hostilities existing de facto between Spain on the one 
hand and the allied republics of Bolivia, Chili, Peru, 
and Ecuador, on the other, is changed into an ar- 
mistice or general truce. 

Art. 2. This armistice shall last indefinitely, and 
it cannot be broken by any of the belligerents until 
three years after express and explicit notification 
shall have been given by one to the other of the in- 
tention to renew hostilities. In this case such noti- 
fication must be made through the Government of 
the United States. 

Arr. 3. Each of the belligerents, during the con- 
tinuance of this armistice, shall have the privilege 
of free commercial intercourse with the neutral na- 
tions in all those articles considered to be of lawful 
trade in time of peace, all restrictions on neutral 
commerce therefore ceasing. 

Art. 4. The present convention shall be ratified 
by the respective Governments, and the ratifications 
will be exchanged in the State Department at Wash- 
ington within four months from the date of this con- 
vention, April 12, 1871. 
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' Arr. 5. The Governments which may not have 
sent their ratification of this convention within the 


their ratifications within the following two months, 

Arr. 6. If any of the Governments, owing to cir- 
cumstances out of their control, shall not be able to 
exchange ratifications of this convention within the 
terms fixed in the preceding articles, they shall be 
granted the delay they may request from the other 
party without a new convention, 

Art. 7. The proceedings of ratification and ex- 
change shall not interfere with the continuance of 
the conferences designed for peace negotiations. 

. HAMILTON FISH, Secretary of State. 
MANRICO LOPEZ ROBERTS, Plenipotentiary 
of Spain. 
ANUEL FREYRE, Plenipotentiary of Peru. 
- JOAQUIM GODOY, Plenipotentiary of Chili. 
ANTONIO FLORES, Plenipotentiary of Ecuador, 
MANUEL FREYRE, in representation of Bolivia. 


The resistance of the native Cubans to Span- 
ish rule continued throughout the year. The 
reports from Spanish and Cuban sources about 
the occurrences widely differ, and the estab- 
lishment of the truth in many particular cases 
would be a difficult task. On January 19th the 
Cuban General Cornelio Porro, and other in- 
surgents, came into Puerto Principe and sur- 
rendered themselves, On January 30th Count 
Valmaseda, who on December 18, 1870, had 
succeeded General de Roda as Captain-General 
of Cuba, received a letter from Edward Ma- 
chado, Secretary of the Cuban House of Rep- 
resentatives, beseeching clemency. Machado 
wrote that the House to which he belonged 
had dissolved, and that the members thereof 


‘were looking after their personal safety. Ac- 


cording to the same letter, Miguel G. Gutier- 
rez, Vice-President of the Cuban Republic, 
was with his son wandering about in the 
woods. Proclamations issued by President 
Cespedes in January, and by Ignacio Agra- 
monte, who signed himself general-in-chief 
of the Cuban forces, expressed an abiding faith 
in the final success of the national cause. In 
March the Spanish troops in Cuba took the 
oath of allegiance to King Amadeo and the 
Constitution... The volunteers only took the 
oath of fealty to the King, but not to the Con- 
stitution. ,On April 13th the Bishop of Ha- 
vana arrived at Havana, on his return from the 
Vatican Council, but was refused permission to 


go ashore, as the volunteers suspected him of — 


a secret sympathy with the cause of Cuban 
independence, and the commanders of the 
volunteers, on whose vote the Government 


of Madrid had made the permission to land 


dependent, voted. (seven out of ten) against 
allowing him to. enter Cuba. . Skirmishes 
and engagements between the Spanish troops 
and the Cubans continued to be of frequent 
occurrence, but were in general of no military 
importance. An engagement near Mayari, on 


. February 16th, was claimed by the Cubans as a 


great victory; while in July an official report 
of the Captain-General announced a crushing 


defeat of Rafacl Quesada, who had just landed 
with two hundred men on the coast near — 


Guantanamo. In August the Cuban Generals 


i 
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STEAM-BOILER INSPECTION AND EXPERIMENTS. 


Quesada and Figueredo were executed at San- 
tiago. On December 14th the official organ 
of the Spanish authorities announced that 
three thousand two hundred insurgents had 
signed at Puerto Principe a document declar- 
ing their submission to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, The -.document states that the insur- 
gents still in the field were, almost exclusively, 
negroes under the leadership of Ignacio Agra- 
monte, who had rebelled against Oespedes, 
On December 27, 1871, Captain-General Val- 
maseda issued a proclamation in which he says 
the offer of pardon to the insurgents cannot 
last forever. He now gives notice that every 
insurgent captured after the 15th of January, 
1872, will be shot, and those surrendering after 
that date will be sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment. The negro men are to be treated 
the same as the whites. All negro women 
captured will be delivered to their. owners, and 
will be compelled to wear a chain for four 
years, and all white women captured in 
the woods after the 15th of January will be 
banished from the country. The chiefs of in- 
surgent bands will be allowed to surrender, 
until the 15th of January, under the conditions 
hitherto granted. The Cuban reports on the 
progress of the war frequently charged the 
Spanish authorities, and in particular the vol- 
unteers, with committing the greatest cruel- 
ties, In November the Spanish authorities 
ordered a punishment for a political offence, 
which has been regarded as rash and severe in 
the extreme, although their reasons have not 
been stated. Eight medical students, who 
were found guilty of having demolished the 
grave of Gonzalo Castafion, were by the court- 
martial sentenced to be shot, and the sentence 
_ was immediately executed. 

_ STEAM-BOILER INSPECTION AND EX- 
PERIMENTS. The Steam-Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company at Hartford, Conn., 
states the results of the inspections made under 
its direction in the months of November and 
December, 1871, which are summarily as fol- 
lows: 

During these two months, 1,490 visits of inspection 
were made, and 2,965 boilers examined—2,656 exter- 
nally and 1,096 internally—while 240 were tested b 
hydraulic pressure. The number of defects in all 
discovered were 1,566, of which 832 were regarded 
as dangerous, These defects were as follows: Fur- 
naces out of shape, 71—17 dangerous; fractures, 99 
—62 dangerous; burned plates, 95—43 dangerous ; 
blistered plates, 204—28 dangerous; sediment and 
deposit, 282—22 dangerous; incrustation and scale, 
235—22 dangerous; external corrosion, 90—24 dan- 
gerous; internal corrosion, 45—7 dangerous; inter- 
nal grooving, 88—5 dangerous; water-gauges defec- 
tive, 983—10 dangerous; blow-out defective, 26—9 
dangerous ; safety-valves overloaded and out of order 
49—14 dangerous ; pressure-gauges defective, 230—14 
dangerous ; boilers without gauges, 8; cases of defi- 
ciency of water, 15—2 dangerous; cases of broken 
braces and stays, 52—29 gerous; boilers con- 
demned as unsafe to use, 34. Among the defects 
enumerated, fractures are quite numerous, and they 
call attention to it from the fact that several cases 
have been found where the difficulty originated in 
poor workmanship in the construction of the boiler; 
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for instance, a case was found where a seam was 
cracked in line of the rivets for three feet, and on 
close examination it was ascertained that the defect 
had its origin with the “ drifting-tool.” Several 
similar cases have been met with, and, although pre- 
senting fractures of less extent, are perhaps none the 
less dangerous from the fact that a weak point in the 
boiler is provided, which, upon severe strain bein 
brought, is liable to be increased suddenly wit 
serious results. . Plates often become burned and 
weakened in Rene apostle to discover, except 
the boiler is cold and subjected to both internal and 
external examination, case of this kind is the 
poets: ‘The brick-work setting of the boiler had 
become broken down on the side against the brick 
wall of the build-ng. The fire had gone up beyond 
the water-line, and badly burned and weakened the 
sheets exposed, The boiler was set with the front 
in the chimney, and the defect was so far forward 
that the fire escaped through the break into the 
chimney. No idea or apprehension of danger was 
suspected, until a cold examination revealed the de- 
fect and prevented disaster. More or less ignorance 
prevails relative to the importance of a good safety- 
valve, And in the fitting up of a boiler, or nest of 
boilers, the ignorance of the boiler maker and fitter 
is often glaringly apparent. There seems to be no 
calculation made relative to the fitness of epee 
for the work required of them. Of course this is not 
true of those who, by long experience and careful 
observation, have ascertained just what the wants of 
a boiler are, but more particularly of irresponsible 
concerns that have no conception of the immense 
strain brought to bear on boilers at work, nor of the 
importance of having all the appliances adapted to | 
the size of boiler, pressure of steam carried, and 
amount of work required. 

In a large mill using six boilers there was but one 
safety-valve, and the escape-pipe from this valve 
was only two inches in diameter. The boilers con- 
demned were not all beyond repair, though many 
were entirely worn out. Those capable of being ren- 
ovated have been put in good condition, and will 
doubtless last for some time yet. There were twenty- 
four boiler-explosions during the months of No- 
vember and December, doing serious damage, and 
killing 19 and wounding 38, 

Experiments have been made at Sandy 
Hook, N. Y.,; by Mr. Francis B. Stevens, of 
Hoboken, N. J., on steam-boiler explosions, 
which present the following results: 


The first experiment, November 22d, was made on 
a boiler built by Fletcher, Harrison & Co., in 1858, 
and taken out of the steamboat Joseph Belknap, in 
July last, after having been thirteen years in use. 

Ié had been subjected to a hydrostatic pressure of 
112 pounds per square.inch, which broke a few of 
the at without altering the form of the semicir- 
cular top of the rectangular front. After being re- 
paired, it was again subjected to a hydrostatic test 
of 82 pounds per square inch, without the rupture of 
any part; and again to a steam-pressure of 60 pounds 
per square inch, without fracture. | ‘ 

In this experiment the fuel used was wood, and it 
was intended to burst the boiler by steam-pressure 
under the condition of 12 inches of water above the 
top of the flues; but it was found that the pressure 
could not be raised above 93 pounds per square inch, 
owing to the excessive leakage of steam from the 
seam joining the steam-chimney to the boiler-shell, 
At the above pressure no fracture occurred, but the 
form of the semicircular top of the rectangular front 
underwent a change. The experiment was only of 
value in showing the strength of a boiler of this type 
and construction after thirteen years’ service in a 
vessel. 

The next experiment was made on a rectangular 
box, built to represent the flat water-space or water- 
leg of the Westfield’s boiler, recently exploded at 
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New York on board that vessel, with great destrue- 
tion of property and life. This box was 6 feet long, 
4 feet high, and 4 inches wide, all over. The two 
side-plates were of the best flange fire-box iron, vs 
of an inch thick, manufactured by the “ Abbott Iron 
Company.” The plates were held together by a 
single row of rivets at their edges, passing through a 
frame made of wrought-iron bars, mitred at their 
ends, and having the same outside dimensions as 
the box. These bars were 3% inches wide, 2 inches 
deep, and perforated at the centre line by the holes 
for the rivets. The side-plates were braced together 
every 8? inches one way and 9} inches the other 
way of their surface, by bolts of 1} inch diameter, 
with threads eut upon each end and screwed into 
corresponding threads cut in the plates over which 
both ends of the bolts were slightly (and but very 
slightly) riveted. The box was placed on one edge 
upon an 8-inch-thick brick wall, and was enclosed 
with side-walls of brick masonry, with the exception 
of a strip 15 inches deep at the top and 12 inches 
wide at one side, which protruded into the air, and 
to which the gauges were attached. The enclosed 
portion of the box was heated by two small furnaces 
without intercommunication, the fire-grates of each 
being 27 inches long and 14 inches wide. The fuel 
was wood, and the products of combustion were dis- 
charged through two sheet-iron pipes. The surface 
of the box exposed to the fire was 194 square feet, 
and was all water-heating surface, as the box was 
filled with water to within 9 inches of its top. Of 
the total interior -height of the boiler, therefore, 37 
inches were occupied by water and 7 inches by 
steam. The fires being brought to steady action, 
and steam raised to the atmospheric pressure, the 
opening for the escape of the latter was closed, and 
the ala rose gradually, in 33 minutes, to 165 
ounds. 
: When the pressure reached 165 pounds to the 
square inch, the box exploded with a loud report, 
completely demolishing the brick-work by which it 
was enclosed, The two sides were hurled in exactly 
appostie directions, and to about equal distances, at 
geht angles to their surfaces. The fracture had oc- 
curred in one plate only, and was along the whole 
riveted seam joining it to the frame. For a large 
part of the length of the seam, this plate was torn 
out between the rivets, and for the remaining part 
the rivets were sheared, The other plate was not 
fractured, nor were the bars of the frame broken; 
the plate and the frame remained riveted together, 
but not uninjured—all the bars of the latter being 
bent considerably inward, forming an irregular 
curve of from 4 to 6 inches versed-sine. Both plates 
were bulged out irregularly, so as to be about 9 
inches’ dishing, and the bulging took place near the 
bars. Not one of the bolts was broken, and neither 
the threads upon their ends, nor the threads in thé 
plate, were stripped or injured, but the slight rivet- 
ing over of the ends of the bolts was broken off in 
all of them. 
The fact that the plates did not rupture at the 
centre, under their great amount of bulging (and 
only one of them tearing off at the line of rivets 
along its edge), shows the excellence of the metal 
which endured this great, almost instantaneous, and 
permanent stretching without fracture; and to this 
same extensive stretching must be attributed the 
escape of the screw-threads on the ends of the bolts, 
and in the plates, from injury. The plate, by stretch- 
ing, simply enlarged the diameter of the hole in 
which the threads were cut, until the bolt, thus left 
free, slipped through without injury to its threads, 
only breaking off the slight riveting over of its ends. 
Had these bolts been secured by nuts on the outside 
of the plates, the box would have borne an enor- 
mously greater pressure than that which exploded 
it. Between the bolgs there was a small permanent 
stretching of the plates, giving eash space between 
the bolts a slightly dishing or bulged form, in addi- 
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tion to the general bulging of the plates, thus form- 
ing a system of secondary bulges, as it were; and 
around every bolt both plates were strongly marked 
by a congeries of circular crispations. : 
The conclusions from this experiment are: That 
a gradually-accumulating steam-pressure in a boiler 
can produce a true explosion, violently hurling its 
fragments, with a loud report, to a considerable dis- 
tance, even though 84 per cent, of its capacity be 
filled with water; and that screw-bolts should not 
be used in boiler-construction without nuts, or hav- 
ing, as an equivalent, a large portion of their ends 
formed into massive rivet-heads ; because the stretch 
of the plates is sufficiently great, under a much les 
pressure than will fracture the bolts or strip their 
er to allow the latter to slip through unin- 
jured. Laat 
Previous to this. experiment, the box had been 
subjected to a hydrostatic pressure of 138 pounds per 
square inch, and to a steam pressure of 102 pounds 
per square inch, without fracture. 
The third experiment was made on November 23d, 
The boiler exploded during this experiment was 
built by T. F. Secor in 1845, and taken out of the 
steamboat Bordentown in August last, after haying 
been twenty-five years in use, When taken out, the 
inspector’s certificate allowed it to be worked with a 
ressure of 80 pounds per square inch. It was a 
orizontal fire-tube boiler, with the tubes returned 
enberately above the furnace and combustion- 
chamber, 


It had but one furnace, and that was 11 feet 5. 


inches in width, with grate-bars 7 feet in length, 
The top of the furnace and the top of the combustion- 
chamber were flat, and braced to the flat top of the 
shell above them by rectangular braces 2 inches by 
+ inch in cross-section, placed 17 inches. apart cross- 
wise the boiler, and 12 inches apart lengthwise the 
boiler, each brace holding a flat surface of 204 square 
inches, to which it was attached by crow-feet so ar- 
ranged that the flat surface between the sustaining 
rivets was 12 inches square. The flat water-spaces 
were braced at intervals of 8 inches in one direction, 
and 12 inches in the other, by 1 inch diameter screw- 
bolts, each of which held a flat surface of 96 square 
inches. The iron plates of the boiler were a large 4 
inch thick. The tubes were of iron, and 384 innum- 
ber, arranged in 8 rows vertically and 48 rows hori- 
zontally. Each tube was 2 inches in outside diam- 
eter and 12 feet in extreme length. The total height 
occupied by the tubes, from the lower side of the 


lower tube to the upper side of the upper tube, was — 


22 inches. The tubes were divided into sixtee 

groups, and the groups were separated by water- 
spaces 27s inches wide in the clear vertically, and 1# 
inch wide in the clear horizontally. 


nace and combustion-chamber, was a space 6 inches 
in width for water-cireulation. The bridge-wall an 
the bottom of the combustion-chamber were of brick. 
The furnace had no water-bottom, but its side-le 
of 43 inches’ width rested in a pan which covere 
the entire area beneath its furnace. 


The shell of the boiler was rectangular, with the — 


exception that the vertical sides were joined to the 
flat top by quadrantal ares of 37 inches’ radius, 


the seams were single riveted. Upon the centre of { 


the boiler was a cylindrical steam-drum of 6 feet 
diameter and 8 fect 8 inches height. The flat water- 


space at the front of the furnace was 4% inches wide, — 
and that at the back end of the boiler was 5 inches 
wide, including thicknesess of metal. The width of — 


the boiler was 12 feet 2 inches, its length was 15 feet 
5 inches, and its height, exclusive of the steam-drum, 
was 8 feet 6 inches. The shell was braced very un- 
equally. Each upper horizontal brace, 1¢ inch large 
in diameter, sustained the pressure upon'a § 


gular vertical brace a jacent the sides, 2 inches by # 
inch 1n cross-section, sustained the pressure upon a 


From the lower — 
side of the lower row of tubes to the top of the fur- — 


yy 
o> 


urface 28. 
by 12 inches, or 836 einen inches; and each rectan- — 
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surface 19 by 12. inches, or 228 square inches ;, these 
were the weakest places. The following were the 
grate and water heating surfaces of the boiler: 


Square feet, 
Grate-surface ......0)..e...0.e odo W bdo ERa WG ahd 
Heating-surface im furmace:...... 6... cee.eeesece eee 
Heating surface in combustion-chamber and back 
CUOCEUONR sah on'ne'n os Cala pAges tag ss ccecs cee cene 103 
Heating-surface in tubes............. MT 10.33 2,171 
Heating surface in uptake...........eeeceeescesnces 64 
Total heating-surface........ 0c. cs cee ceee 2,518 


This boiler had been subjected to an hydrostatic 
pressure of 60 pounds per square inch, when twelve 
erow-feet gave way. After being repaired, it was 
again'subjected to an hydrostatic pressure of 59 pounds 
per square inch, which it bore without fracture; and 

ain to a steam-pressure of 45 pounds per square 
inch, which it also sustained without fracture. The 
fuel used in the experiment was wood, and the water- 
level in the boiler was 15 inches above the highest 
point of the tubes. When the fire had been brought 
to steady action, the pressure of the steam gradually 
increased, commencing with the pressure of 294 
pounds per square inch, to 534 pounds in 13 minutes. 
_ At the pressure of 50 pounds per square inch, some 
of the braces in the boiler gave way with a loud report, 
and when the pressure of 533 pounds was reached, 
the boiler exploded with terrific violence. The steam- 
drum and a portion of the shell attached to it, form- 
ing a mass of about three tons’ weight, were ‘hurled 
to a great height in the air and fell to the earth at 
about 450 fect from the oxiginal osition of the boiler, 
crushing several trees in their fall. Two other large 
fragments fell at less distances, while smaller ones 
were thrown much farther. Almost the whole of the 
boiler was literally torn into shreds, which were scat- 
tered far and wide, the only portion remaining where 
the boiler had been, being the tubes. These, though 
considerably distorted, were otherwise uninjured. 
Both tube-plates had been blown from the tubes in 
opposite directions, and at the same moment, for 
neatly all the tubes were found lying in a heap on 
the ground immediately beneath the place they had 
geguniod in the boiler, the riveting of their ends over 
the plates having been simultaneously stripped. The 
top of the furnace and the top of the combustion- 
chamber, which, in the boiler, were immediately be- 
neath the tubes, had entirely disappeared into debris, 
as had also the sides and ends of the shell. The 
boiler seems to have first yielded by the fracture of 
the upper row of horizontal braces. The loud report 
heard, when the pressure attained 50 pounds per 
sep inch, was probably caused by their breaking. 
The Jarger masses were all thrown in one direction— 
at right angles to the side of the boiler; but the 
smaller fragments were projected radially in all direc- 
tions, as from a centre. Two heavy bomb-proofs, 
constructed of large timbers and sand for the protec- 
tion of the other boilers, were dislodged, and a part 
of the fence of the enclosure was. destroyed by the 
impact of the flying fragments. The crow-feet, in 
most cases, remained firmly attached to the shell, 
and the braces had parted—probably the welds— 
leaving the ends still secured to the crow-feet. The 
screw-bolts which braced the flat water-spaces had 
slipped from their fastenings in the plate without 
injury to the screw-threads either upon them or in 
the plate. The latter was permanently bulged or 
dished between the bolts, and this stretching of the 
metal had, by its enlargement of the holes, allowed 
the screw-ends of the bolts to draw out without in- 
jury to the threads, either on the bolts or in the 

lates. 
3 The ground beneath, and for a considerable dis- 
tance around where the boiler stood, was saturated 
with the water of the boiler, in fact made into mud, 
and the adjacent grass and small shrubbery were so 
drenched that an ordinary boot was wet through by 
walking among them. At seven minutes before the 
explosion took place, the water-gauge on the boiler 
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was examined, and found to indicate the water-level 
15 inches above the top of the tubes. 


The conclusions drawn from this experiment | 
were the following: 


1. An old boiler, containing a large mass of water 
above the highest point of its heating-surface, can 
be exploded with such complete destruction as to re= 
duce it,into mere débris, and hurl the fragments in 
all directions with a force that no ordinary construc- 
tion of building or vessel could withitand, 

2. That the pressure required for so devastating 
an explosion is the very moderate one of 584 pounds 
per square inch. 

8. That with only a wood-fire, generating a far less 
quantity of heat in equal time than a coal-fire, there 
weré required only thirteen minutes to raise the press- 
ure from the inspector's working allowance of 30 - 
pounds per square inch, to the exploding pressure 
of 53% pounds per square inch, showing that a few 
minutes’ absence or neglect of the engineer, coupled 
With an overloaded or inoperative safety-valve, are 
all that is needed to produce the most destructive 
steam-boiler explosion, even with an old and un- 
equally-braced. boiler, in which it might be supposed 
a’ rupture of the weakest part would precede other 
fracture, and allow the escape of the pressure without 
doing further injury. - 

4, That in accounting for either the fact of an ex- 
plosion, or for its destructive effects, there. is no 
necessity for hypotheses of low water, enormous 
pressures, instantaneous generations of immense 
quantities of steam, superheated steam, the formation 
of hypothetical gases, development of electricity, 
ete., ete. The most frightful catastrophe can be pro- | 
duced by simply gradually accumulating the pressure 
of saturated steam to a strain at which the strength 
of the boiler yields, nor need that pressure be much 
above what is ordinarily employed with boilers of 


8 type. 

5. That there is no flashing of the boiler-water 
into steam at the moment of an explosion. On the 
contrary, with the exception of the small portion of 
this water vaporized (after the reduction of the press- 
ure, owing to the rupture of the boiler) by the con- 
tained heatin it between that due to the temperature 
of the steams of the exploding pressure and of the 
atmospheric pressure, it remains unchanged, and is 
thrown around, drenching the objects near it, and 
scalding whoever it falls upon. 

6. The weakest portion of the boiler-braces was in 
their welds, 

7. The equal stretching in all directions of the 
boiler-plates between the screw-bolts, due to their 
bulging under the pressure, was sufficient to permit 
the slipping out of the bolts without injury to the 
screw-threads either upon them or in the plates. 

8. That this experiment has conclusively disposed 
of several theories of steam-boiler explosion, re- 
placing vague conjecture and crude hypothesis with 
exact experimental facts, and, by thus narrowing the 
field for the search of truth, has made its discovery 
more probable. 

These experiments were witnessed by anum- 
ber of scientific and practical gentlemen con- 
versant with, and interested in, the construc- 
tion and application of steam-boilers, and a 
report. was drawn up by B. F. Isherwood, 
E. 8. De Luce, and Sidney Albért, chief engi- 
neers, U. 8. Navy, of which the above are ex- 
tracts. He : 

STEWART, Roszert M., a political leader in 
Missouri, and former Governor of the State, 
born in Truxton, Cortland Oounty, N.. Y., 
March 12, 1815; died in St. Joseph, Mo., Sep- 
tember 2i, 1871. When a boy he migrated to 
Kentucky, and some years later to Missouri, 
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making his home in Buchanan County, in that 
. State, in 1838. He had, in his changes of resi- 
dence, managed to pick up a good education, 
but did not, we believe, enter either of the 
learned professions. His abilities secured his 
election to the State Senate in due season, and 
he remained a member of that body, by re- 
peated reélections, for ten years. In 1845 he 
was a member of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention. In 1857 he was elected Governor 
of the State, after an unusually spirited canvass, 
by a large majority, and served his four years 
with great credit to himself and benefit to the 
State. He inaugurated the system of internal 
improvements by railroads which is now rap- 
idly building up Missouri. In 1861 he warmly 
espoused the Union cause and entered the 
army, but his failing health prevented him from 
_Tremaining in the field, and he was compelled 
to retire from the service. 
SULPHUR, Axsorprion or, By Gorp. Mr. 
William Skey, analyist to the Geological Sur- 
vey of New Zealand, while investigating the 
causes of the reported loss of gold during the 
process of extraction at the Thames gold- 
fields, observed that much of this loss could 
scarcely be referred to any of those causes 


generally supposed operative for it. He there-. 


fore tested the actual condition of the natural 
surfaces of numerous specimens of Thames 
gold, in respect to their behavior with mer- 
cury, and examined, further than has hitherto 
been done, into its comportment with several 
of those substances likely to be associated 
with it in anatural way. The results of these 
examinations are minutely recorded in ‘his 
paper, and the following short abstract of 
them is made by the London Chemical News, 
The author finds— 

1. That numerous samples of bright, clean-looking 
gold, of all degrees of fineness, refuse to amalgamate 
on any part of their natural surfaces, though taken 
direct yest the reef and untouched by hand. 

2. That on such surfaces sulphur is always pres- 
ent. 
8. That native gold, or gold ina pure state, readily 
absorbs sulphur from moist sulphuretted hydrogen 


or sulphide of ammonium, and absorbs it directly 


when administered in boiling water. 

4, That surfaces so treated refuse to amalgamate, 
though no apparent change can be observed in their 
aspect. 

5. That gold so affected is rendered amalgamable 
by roasting in anopen fire, unless copper is present 
to the extent of seven per cent. (or perhaps less) 
while the same effect is produced by the contact o 
cyanide of potassium, chromic and nitric acid, and 
chloride of lime acidified. 

6. That this absorption is altogether of a chemical 
nature. . 

7. That sulphates of iron, in presence of air and 
water, pg ce various metallic sulphides com- 
mon to auriferous reefs, in such a manner as to 
liberate sulphuretted hydrogen. 


The action of sulphuretted hydrogen upon 
gold, in rendering it non-amalgamable when 
placed in contact with mercury, was demon- 
strated with striking effect by the author. 

From these results he has been led to sup- 
pose that a large area of the natural surfaces 
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of native gold is covered with a thin film of 
an auriferous sulphide, and that the greater 
part of the gold which escapes amalgama- 
tion at the battery is represented by that 
portion of this sulphurized gold which has 
remained unabraded during the processes of 
milling or extraction from the reef; the state 
of the gold, rather than that of the mercury, 
therefore, being the greatest impediment to 
thorough amalgamation, . eS ) 
In addition to these results, the author com- 
municated others relative to the effect of so- 
lutions of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphide 
of ammonium upon platinum. In veel 


it non-amalgamable, he believed a sulphide of 


the metal had formed in each case, since 
chromic acid rendered it again amalgamable. 
He also stated that this metal is also affected 
by ammonia or the fixed alkalies that it will 
not amalgamate, except in presence of a min- 
eral acid, from which he suspects platina is 
capable of superficial oxidizement when in 
contact with alkaline substances, even at com- 
mon temperatures. The author found that 
his samples of gold were not affected by the 
alkalies in this manner, except in the case of 
one from Victoria, a singularity from which 


was argued the presence of palladium in this 


particular sample. 

SUN, Eourrsz or. A total eclipse of the 
sun occurred December 12, 1871. The phe- 
nomenon was visible chiefly in Southern India, 
the central line of totality passing near Poo- 
doocottah, Ootacamund, Trichinopoly, and other 
villages convenient for purposes of observation. 
The term of total obscuration was about two 
minutes and a half. The eclipse was observed 
successfully, by strongly-organized parties sta- 
tioned at different points, and representing the 
British Association, and the German, French, 
and Indian Governments. Only partial ac- 
counts, and those from the chiefs of parties, 
or single observers of celebrity, have come to 
hand ; but they leave no doubt of the remark- 
ably valuable results obtained. Nature prints 
a brief report from Prof. J. Norman Lockyer, 
whose quarters were at Ootacamund, and who 
had a cloudless sky and a perfect view. His 


principal. work was limited to spectroscopie — 


observations, and especially of streamers. At 
the moment of totality, he tried the spectrum 
of a streamer above the point at which the 
sun had disappeared, and found it to consist 
undoubtedly of glowing gas. He says: . 


I then returned to the finder of my teloscope,a _ 


8# inch, and studied the structure of the corona and 
prominences. One of the five fpr kip was ad- 
mirably placed in the middle of the field, and I in- 
spected it well. I was not only charmed with what 
I saw, but delighted to find that the open-slit method 


is quite competent to showus prominences wellwith- 


out any eclipse. I felt as if I knew the thing before 
me well, had hundreds of times seen its exact equiva~ 
lent as well in London, and went on to the structure 
of the corona. Scarcely had I done so, however, 
when the signal was given at which it had been ar- 
ranged that Twas to do this in the 6-inch Greenwich 
refractor. In this instrument, to which X rushed, 


ma | 
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the structure of the corona was simply exquisite and 
strongly developed. I at once exclaimed, ‘ Like 
Orion |”? Thousands of interlacing filaments, vary- 
ing in intensity, were visible, in fact I saw an exten- 
sion of the prominence-structure in cooler material 
This died out somewhat suddenly some 5’ or 6’ from 
the sun, I could not determine the height precisely, 
and then*there was nothing; the rays so definite to 
the eye had, I supposed, been drawn into nothing- 
ness by the power of the telescope; but the great 
fact was this, that close to the sun, and even for 5’ 
or 6’ away from the sun, there was nothing like a 
ray, or any trace of any radial structure whatever to 
beseen. While these observations were going on, 
the eclipse terminatéd for the others, but not for me, 
For nearly three minutes did the coronal structure 
impress itself on my retina, until at last it faded 
away in the rapidly-increasing sunlight. 


Captain Maclear, who was of the Lockyer 
party, looked at the corona with the naked 
eye at the moment of totality, and saw a bright 
glory round the moon, stellar-form, six-pointed, 
something like the nimbus painted about a 
saint’s head, extending to a diameter and a 
half. Looking through the finder, he noticed 
the same form, but very much reduced in size 
and brilliancy ; then examined it with a 6-inch 
object-glass, and saw nothing but a bright glow 
around the moon, not higher than one of the 
large prominences then visible. The color of 
the corona appeared to him a light pinkish 
white, very brilliant, the rest of the sky and 
every thing else around having a bluish tinge. 

Mr. Pringle, stationed at the same point, 
made the following memoranda of his studies 
of the corona: . 


_.I next observed with the naked eye: corona ap- 
peared radial, of a purplish-white color, brightest 
near the body of the moon; no very long rays per- 
ceptible.. On holding the head sideways, rays of 
corona remained permanent, showing none to be due 
to defect of vision. Next observed corona through 
2%" finder of refractor, Structure well defined, wavy. 

nebulous, permanent. Remarked a curiously-curved 
portion of corona, divided by a partial rift from an 
oblique ray. I should imagine the corona to extend 
about 7' beyond the sun, but did not accurately esti- 
mate the distance while observing, When thirty 
seconds of totality remained, I went to finder of equa- 
torial reflector; structure of corona not 80 apparent 
with higher power. Several prominences visible ; 
one of large size, structure similar to that of corona, 
At about twelve seconds before end of totality, a 
perceptible brightening along the edge of the moon 
on the side of appearanée ; a few seconds before end 
of totality, I went to one prism corona spectroscope 
attached to 73" reflector. At the end of totality, a 
considerable number of bright lines flashed in (what 
proportion of the whole I cannot say, perhaps a 
third). The line near D noticeably bright ; contin- 
uous spectrum faintly visible a moment before the 
sun’s limb showed. er totality observed at finder, 
the summit of a large prominence opposite the point 
of sun’s reappearance visible for several seconds after 


totality. 


Perhaps the most important observations 
made were those of Prof. L. Respighi, who 
was fortunate in having a prism of uncommon 
excellence. On the day before the eclipse he 
had, by means of the direct-vision spectroscope, 
ascertained the state of the chromosphere, 
and the protuberances, and found the latter 


small, in a condition which seemed to him to be 
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favorable for examining the corona during the 
eclipse. At the instant of totality, the field of 
the telescope exhibited, he says, a most as- 
tonishing spectacle. The chromosphere atthe 
edge, which was the last to be eclipsed—sur- 
mounted for a space of about 50° by two 
groups of prominences, one on the right and 
the other on the left of the point of contact— 
was reproduced in the four spectral lines, O, 
D*, F, and G, with extraordinary intensity of 
light, and the most surprising contrast of the - 
brightest colors. 


The green zone surrounding the disk of the moon 
was the brightest, the most uniform, and the best 
defined. The red zone was also very distinct and 
well defined, while the blue zone was faint and in- 
distinct. The green zone was well defined at the 
summit, though less bright than at the base; its 
form was sensibly circular, and its height about 6’ 
or 7’. The red zone exhibited the same form and 
Sparen aaeey the same height as the green, but its 
light was weaker and less uniform. e height of 
the green zone was estimated by comparison with 
the moon’s diameter, and from the observed distance 
of the spectral lines of the prominences. 

These colored zones shone out upon a faintly 
illuminated ground, without any marked trace of 
color. If the corona contained rays of any other 
kind, their intensity must have been so feeble that 
pi were merged in the general illumination of the 

e e 
Soon after the middle of the total eclipse, there 
appeared on the eastern limb, at about 110° from the 
north point, a fine group of prominences formed of 
jets rather low but very bright, some rectilinear, 
others curved round the sun’s limb, and exhibitin 
the intricate deviations and all the characters o 
Lee in the neighborhood of solar spots. 

he brightness and color of these jets were so vivid 
as to give them the appearance of fire-works. 

The spaces between some of these jets were per- 
fectly dark, so that the red zone of the corona ap- 
peared to be entirely wanting there. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this was only an effect of contrast due to the 
extraordinary brightness of the neighboring jets. I 
have thought it right to refer to this peculiarity, be- 
cause the appearance of interstices, or dark spaces, 
between prominences of considerable brightness, is 
often observed by means of the spectroscope, inde- 
pendently of total eclipses. 

The green and red zones were as well developed at 
the western as at the eastern limb, while the blue re- 
mained faint and ill defined. Soon after the appear- 
ance of the chromosphere at the western edge, there 
was suddenly projected on the spectrum of the sun’s 
limb, which then appeared beyond that of the moon, 
a stratum of bright lines, ws ake by dark spaces ; 
but I could not determine whether they were due to 
a general or partial reversal of the spectral solar 
lines, or to a simple discontinuity in the spectrum 
since they were too soon immersed in a flood o. 
light, which put an end to the totality of the eclipse. 


Prof. Respighi’s observations are interpreted 
as confirming the discovery by the American 
observer, Prof. O. A. Young, that a region 
somewhat more extensive than the ring-formed 
corona shines with a light forming the green 
line, and that this extended region is a true at- 
mospheric envelope of the suh. The great 
facts thought now to be demonstrated (as a 
writer in the Athenwum says) are these: that 
surrounding the sun to a depth of nearly 200,- 
000 miles—reaching, therefore, above the sum- 
mits of the loftiest prominences—there is an 
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atmosphere consisting of glowing hydrogen, 
and of some other vapor, distinct in condi- 
tion and composition from the chromosphere, 
whose average height is only about 4,000 miles. 
This enormous external shell must be of ex- 
treme rarity, or the pressure on the chromo- 
sphere would greatly exceed the actual ob- 
served pressure. It is outside the atmosphere 
that the radiated corona projects into the sur- 
rounding space to distances often exceeding 
1,000,000 miles. 

Prof. Janssen’s observations corroborate 
those of Prof. Respighi, and in a note to the 
French Academy he says: ‘The question 
whether the corona is due to the earth’s at- 
mosphere is now disposed of, and we may look 
forward to a series of researches into the mat- 
ter surrounding the sun, which cannot fail to 
be extremely interesting and fruitful.” Prof. 
Lockyer, in a second brief notice of his obser- 
vations, strengthens the same opinion with the 
remark, ‘‘The composition and structure of a 
part of the corona have been forever set at rest.” 

Many excellent photographs of the corona 
and prominences were taken. 

The expedition to Melbourne proved a fail- 
ure, on account of the weather. 

SWEDEN anp NORWAY, two kingdoms in 
Northern Europe, united under one King; pres- 
ent King, Charles XV., born May 3, 1826; 
succeeded his. father July 8, 1859. The United 
States Government was, in 1870, represented 
at Stockholm by Major-General ©. O. Andrews. 
The area and population of Sweden, according 
to the census of December 31, 1869, were as 
follows: 


PROVINCES. 


| Square miles. | Population. 

% GOA, scnisb eth vfnees v0 ts Fee 4 83,238 2,425,392 
2. Svealand......... 6.6 ve Sain aie Sie-6 29,044 1,217,967 
8. Norrland and Lapland....... 94,147 515,398 
otal sity. uiveres vee eee » 156,429 4,158,757 


Adding to the area 14,087 square miles of 
water, the total area of the kingdom amounts 
to 170,516 square miles. The area and popu- 
lation of Norway, according to the census of 
1867, were as follows: 


STIFTS. Square miles. | Population. 
1, CRYIGMATIB NS 5 is, die see » 6 aies neo 10,053 448,374 
ZINES og Mun ksidnih scenes «ap 19,'706 
8, ‘Christiansand... 00.2.2 6.000.. 15,407 828,742 
“Bergen J. Sedge ea. Jie 14,869 267, 
52 Prondhjem ©. wseses 5s. le 19,557 256,529 
G.. TrOmsOe. aepinwcnasabens sass 42,686 155,335 
Total (1865)..... § og dn Ube d0'0 122,278 1,701,756 


In 1868, according to an official. calcula- 
tion, based on the movement of population, 
the number of inhabitants was 1,720,691. 

The Swedish budget for 1872 fixes the rev- 
enue at 46,225,000 rix-dollars (one rix-dollar 
= twenty-eight cts.); the expenditure at 
51,469,840 rix-dollars; deficit, 5,244,840 rix- 
dollars; public debt, on December 81, 1870, 
118,000,000 rix-dollars. 

The marine numbered, in the year 1871, 81 
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steamers, carrying 143 gurs, 15 sailing-vessels, 
carrying 190 guns, and 62 sloops, carrying 87 
guns. The imports, in the year 1869, were val- 
ued at 136,600,000 rix-dollars; exports at 125,- 
900,000 ‘rix-dollars. The movement of ship- 
ping, in the year 1869, consisted of 6,058 ves- 
sels entered, of 206,957 lasts; and 12,201 ves- 
sels cleared, of 557,834 lasts (one Swedish 
last = four and seven-tenths English tons). 
The merchant navy was composed in 1869 of 
8,357 vessels, of 105,412 lasts; and 858 steam- 
ers, of 10,872 horse-power.. Length of rail- 
roads in operation at the end of 1869, 1,129 
miles; length of telegraph-lines, 4,179 miles; 
length of wire, 8,997 miles. In the Norwe- 
gian budget for 1869, the revenue and expen- 
ditures were fixed at 5,188,500 specie-dollars 
(one specie-dollar = one dollar and seven 
cts.), Public debt, in 1869, 7,867,100 rix-dol- 
lars. The value of the imports, in 1869, was 
estimated at 23,900,000 specie-dollars; the ex- 
ports at 19,600,000 rix-dollars. The number 
of vessels entering Norwegian ports, in 1869, 
was 6,864, of 495,124 lasts, and the number of 
clearances 7,295, of 544,296 lasts. The mer- 
chant navy, at the end of 1869, numbered 
6,833 vessels, of 465,831 lasts (one commer- 
cial last = two English tons). Length of 
railroads in operation, December 31, 1869, 227 
miles. Length of telegraph-lines, 2,980 miles; 
length of wire, 4,370 miles. 

The Swedish Diet was opened by the Kin 
on January 18th. It ratified on March 9th 
the propositions made by a committee for the 
fortification of Carlsborg and Waxholm; and on 
March 11th, in a joint session of both Cham- 
bers, granted, by 182 against 109 votes, 3,'750,- 
000 rix-dollars for the fortification of Carls- 
crona. The proposition of the Government to 
pay to the city of Stettin, in settlement of an old 
claim, the sum of 116,838 rix-dollars, was also 
acceded to. The Diet was closed on May 20th 
by the King. In September it was again 
specially convoked to make provision for the 
reorganization of the army. The Upper House 
approved of the clause of the bill which makes 
military service compulsory on all male sub- 
jects of Sweden, but the Second Chamber 
refused to accept it. The session was closed 
on October 7th, the King again expressing 
“oreat regret at the failure of the Lower 
Chamber to act on the army reorganiza- 
tion bill, thereby compelling the postponement 
of the action authorized by this important 
measure.” He deemed “the question of na- 
tional defence too grave to be thus sus- 
pended.” 

The most important act of the Storthing of 
Norway, which was opened on February 6th, 
was the rejection (on April 17th), after a dis- 
cussion lasting three days, of the new union 
treaty with Sweden. The Storthing was closed 
on May 7th. . 

SWEDEN ann NORWAY, Wirnermina- 
Frepertca-ALEXANDRINA ANNE LOUISE, Queen 
of, daughter of William Frederick Charles, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Prince of the Netherlands, and uncle of the 
King of Holland, born August 5, 1828; died 
at Stockholm, Match 29, 1871. She was mar- 
ried to the present King of Sweden, then Prince 
Charles Louis Eugene, on the 19th of June, 
1850, and ascended the throne in.1859, on the 
demise of King Oscar. ‘The royal pair had 
one daughter, Louise Josephine Eugene, now, 
by her marriage in 1869, Crown-princess of 
Denmark. Queen Louise’s life was uneventful, 
but she had by her gentleness and amiability 
won the love of her subjects, 
SWITZERLAND, a federal republic of 
Europe. President of the Federal Council for 
the year 1871, Dr. CO. Schenck, of the Canton 
of Bern. The Swiss Republic consists of 
twenty-two cantons, three of which, Basel, 
Appenzell, and Unterwalden, are divided into 
two half-cantons, each of which has its own 
government. According to the new census 
of December 1, 1870, the area and population 
“ the cantons and half-cantons were as fol- 
ows: 


CANTONS, Square miles. Population. 
MIG ibibo thbak Siveniad by beled 665 284,786 
ES CEE SE as eer 2,660 506,455 
SNCOLUO Si ieesecevetoseccs¥sas 579 182,338 
NW salads dae oe cctieuteke seen 415 16,107 
BCRWYIR hie diot Sic dercsscoctics 350 47,105 
Unterwalden i PPCL).\ai6 Sida wale 183 14,415 
Unterwalden (Lower)......... 112 1,701 
GATES Ber sibid ds. bee Le 267 85,751 
NS a ie Steet s taas ethan’ ‘92 20,993 
PPOV WEP cia ctudevapecetscss os 644 110,832 
BOICREA: cai baieich ceacbiaas asnls 803 4,713 
Basel (city) been capnigy tp sswathaes 14 47,760 
Basel (country).....-:....-+0- 162 12% 
Schaffhausen..............008 115 37,721 
Appenzell (Outer) Rhodes.... 100 48,726 
Appenzell (Inner) Rhodes..... 61 1,909 
MUILMGE s dstecige sve senk 9 © as "79 191.015 
CEI OUOL UT. Wot Wlels obo ALE SLE 2,774 91,782 
Aargau..... Gesae rrp teas oer 542 198,873 
PUBS sag oh eids5s-<bs upios cies 168 93,800 
TPRBRTP ALL ih ete ded weed bin ceee 1,095 119,620 
Vaud. eee eeeeseeeeeresseseseeeee 1,244 231,700 ° 
PMMA IE ei. seh a's cop 0b > 0,000 o0:0's 2,026 96,887 
GRCRTOUEUOL oS us ess seee eeeectoee 812 97,284 
GROTIOWAS o 50145 3 esse hii bids e's tit 184 93,195 
4 BARRO ee sr 15,992 2,669,095 


The number of Evangelicals in 1870 was 
1,566,001; of Catholics, 1,084,665; of mem- 
bers of other Christian sects, 11,420; of Jews, 
7,009. The division of the population, with 
regard to the languages spoken in the various 
parts of the country, was, in 1870, as follows: 
German was spoken by 384,447 families, or 69 
per cent. of the entire population; French by 
183,467, or 24 per cent.; Italian by 30,149, or 
52 per cent.; the Romanic languages by 8,778 
families, or 12 per cent. of the entire population. 

The budget for 1871 estimates the revenue 
at 22,269,300 francs; expenditure, 22,391,500 
frances; showing a deficit of 134,700 frances. 

On January 1, 1870, the length of railroads 
in operation was 848 miles; number of post- 
offices, 663; number of letters during 1869, 
46,272,856; length of the telegraph-lines, 
3,197 miles; length of wire, 6,850 miles; 
number of dispatches received and forwarded, 
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1,664,119. Receipts, 1,826,818 frances; expen: 
diture, 1,023,052. 

The army of the Swiss Confederation is 
composed as follows: 


; Regular Army.| Reserves. | Landwehr. | Total. 
Infantry....... 66,125 89,343 55.181 | 160,599 
Sharpshooters 5,880 8,347 4,850 14,077 
Cavalry ....... 1,917 1,089 1,613 4,619 
Artillery ...... 8,103 5,423 4,649 18,175 
Engineers..... 1,233 1,099 682 8,014 
Sanitary Corp 273 98 84 455 

Total,..... 83,531 50,418 67,009 | 261,768 


The staff of the army is composed of 76 colo- 
nels, 93 lieutenant-colonels, 130 majors, 226 
captains, 222 lieutenants, and 77 secretaries: 
total, 824 officers. 

As the French departments bordering on 
Switzerland became in January, 1870, one of 
the principal seats of the German-French War, 
the Swiss authorities deemed it best to con- 
centrate a considerable force for the purpose 
of guarding the frontier. On February Ist. 
the French army under the command of Gen- 
eral Clinchant, retiring from Besangon, en 
tered Swiss territory, General Clinchant hav- 
ing previously concluded. a convention with 
General Herzog. The French army numbered 
about 84,000 men and 10,000 horses. The 
troops were disarmed, distributed among the 
cantons, and by the Swiss Government sup- 
plied with provisions. The Swiss, on the 
whole, sympathized more with the French 
than the Germans; and when, on March 9th, 
the French soldiers disturbed at Zurich the 
peace festival celebrated by the Germans, the ~ 
lower classes of the populace took sides with 
the French. The disturbances were of so 
serious a character that the Federal Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to send troops to 
Zurich to quell them. With regard to the in- 
surgents of Paris who subsequently sought a 
refuge in Switzerland, the Federal Council re- 
solved to adopt no general measures, but to 
examine every individual case, and to deny 
the right of asylum to common criminals; 
also to surrender them to the French Govern- 
ment whenever it should be demanded. 

The Federal Assembly, which was opened 
on November 6th, had the important task of re- 
vising the Constitution. The majority of the 
two Councils showed itself to be in favor of a 
greater centralization, but all the measures 
proposed by them were hotly contested by 
the Particularists, Catholics, and Conservatives. 
The President of the National Council, in his 
opening speech, recommended as a counter- 
poise to the greater centralization which, it 
was regarded as certain, would be favored by 
the majority, the universal introduction of the 
“Referendum,” that is to say, the submission 
of every law adopted by the Federal Assembly 
to the final vote of the whole people for rati- 
fication. At the close of the year the Federal 
Assembly had not completed the work of re- 
vision. 
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TAPPAN, Joy, an eminent merchant and 
philanthropist, born in Northampton, Mass., 
in December, 1781; died in Boston, March 25, 
1871. He was an elder brother of Arthur and 
Lewis Tappan, and in 1799, at the age of eigh- 
teen, went to Boston to enter upon a business 
career. He was admitted as a partner in the 
house of his employers in 1803, and from 1807 
to 1825 was the sole manager of the very large 
mercantile house which was known by his 
name. He was universally honored and es- 
teemed as a model merchant, and when, in 
1825, he withdrew from business, it was to the 
regret of all his associates. But it was in the 
wider sphere of religious, social, and moral 
activity that he was best known and most 
honored. He became an earnest and consist- 
ent advocate of total abstinence from all stimu- 
lants long before this reform had attracted 
general attention. He was President and 
Treasurer of the American Tract Society for 
some forty years; an earnest friend of foreign 
and domestic missions ; a member of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and in 
connection with most or all of the benevolent 
associations of Boston. 

TATNALL, Jostan, a naval officer, once 
distinguished as a captain in the U.S. Navy, 
but during the late civit war a commodore 
in the so-called ‘* Confederate” navy, born at 
* Bonaventura near Savannah, Ga., in Novem- 
ber, 1796; died in Savannah, Ga., June 15, 
1871.. He entered the naval service in 1812, 
and was at once ordered into active service, 
Although a mere boy, he displayed conspicuous 
gallantry in the well-contested but disastrous 
battle of Bladensburg, as well as in the affair 
at Craney Island, Hampton Roads, where he 
captured the admiral’s barge, in June, 1818. 
He subsequently distinguished himself, under 
Commodore Decatur, in the Algerine War. 
In 1818 he was commissioned a lieutenant, 
and while commanding a gunboat in West In- 
dian waters was so energetic in repressing 
Spanish piracy that he received the formal 
thanks of the Government, and was presented 
with a service of plate by the merchants of 
Baltimore. In 1822 he was on duty at the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard, and in 1839 at that of 
Charlestown, Mass. At the outbreak of the 
war with Mexico, Tatnall, then holding the 
rank of commander, was placed in command 
of the ‘‘ mosquito fleet” of steamers, and par- 
ticipated in the attacks on Tampico, Panuco, 
and Vera Cruz. During the bombardment of 
the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, he greatly 
distinguished himself -for the heroism with 
which he ran his vessel’ under a fearful fire 
from the Mexican guns. Before the close of 
the action he was badly wounded in the arm. 
Commodore Perry, in his official dispatches, 


spoke highly of his conduct, and in recogni- 
tion of his services his native State of Georgia 
presented him with a sword, and the citizens 
of Savannah with a silver vase. In 1850 he 
was promoted to the rank of captain “ for gal- 
lant and meritorious services,” and in 1856 he 
was ordered to the East Indies as flag-officer 
of the East Indian Squadron. The war between 
China and Great Britain was raging in 1859, 
and in June of that year he was at the mouth 
of the Peiho River observing the operations of 
the belligerents. <A portion of the British fleet 
was surprised by the Chinese, who in great 
force opened a severe fire upon the vessels and 
very soon placed them in imminent peril. In 
this emergency Captain Tatnall, who had been 
watching the action, came to the rescue, de- 
claring that ‘‘ blood was thicker than water.’’ 
He accordingly towed the British reserves into 
action, and thus enabled the British to gain a 
victory. Subsequently, he passed through the 
hottest fire in a barge, and paid a visit to Ad- 
miral Hope, the commander of the British fleet, 
who had been wounded. Although in giving 
aid to the enemies of the Chinese he had vio- 
lated the neutrality of the United States, the 
circumstances of the case were such that hi 
conduct received the verbal approbation o: 
President Buchanan himself, and, as might be 
supposed, he was officially tendered the thanks 
of her Majesty’s Government, delivered through 
Lord Lyons, the British minister at Washington. 
Previous to this, Captain Tatnall’s support of 
Minister Townsend Harris, while that diplomat 
was engaged in negotiating a treaty with Ja- 
pan, elicited the acknowledgment of the Ja- 
panese Government for the able manner in 
which he had aided in smoothing over difficul- 
ties and forwarding the negotiations. In 1860 
he brought the Japanese ambassadors to the 
United States. In 1861, while at Sackett’s 
Harbor, his native State seceded, and, resigning 
his commission in the service with which he 
had so long been honorably connected, he 
offered his sword to the cause of the Confed- 
eracy. In the first year of the war he was in 
command of a few puny gunboats and steam- 
tugs at Port Royal when Dupont attacked it. 
He also commanded the first Confederate iron- 
clad Merrimac when it was burned to prevent 
capture. In the ‘Confederate’? navy he had 
the rank of commodore. After the war, he 
lived in Nova Scotia until about two years 
ago, when he returned to Savannah. His for- 
tune was dissipated, and the people of that 
city elected him harbor inspector. The salary 
of this office enabled him to pass the remainder 
of his days in comfort. Commodore Tatnall - 
had the reputation of a sailor more distin- 
guished for personal intrepidity in action than 
for judgment and skill in venturing upon or 
directing a battle, 
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TAYLOR, Rev. James B., D. D., an emi- 
nent Baptist clergyman and author, born in 
Barten-on-the-Humber, Lincolnshire, England, 
March 19, 1804; died in Richmond, Va., De- 
cember 22, 1871. When he was about a year 
old his parents emigrated to the United States, 
and he resided for twelve or thirteen years in 
New York City. Here he obtained his early 
education and made a profession of religion, 
uniting with the First Baptist Church in New 
York, then under the pastoral care of Rey. Dr. 
Parkinson. About 1818 he removed with his 
father’s family to Mecklenburg County, Va., 
where he obtained a good academical educa- 
tion, and, on attaining adult age, entered the 
ministry in this denomination. He preached 
for a time as a home missionary, but in 1826 
was called to the pastorate of the Second Bap- 
tist Church in Richmond, where he soon ac- 
quired a high reputation as an able and elo- 
quent preacher and a most efficient pastor. 
After thirteen years’ labor in this church he ac- 
cepted the appointment of chaplain to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which he filled with great 
success; but, preferring Richmond as a resi- 
dence, he returned thither, andin 1841 became 
pastor of the Grace Street Baptist Church, with 
which he remained till his election in 1845 as 
Corresponding Secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, in which office he continued till a few 
weeks before his death. His duties in this 
position were arduous, but his great executive 
ability made him equal tothem, and no benev- 
olent organization in the country has been man- 
aged with more skill, or, when the circum- 
stances are considered, with greater success, 
Dr. Taylor was all his life a close and diligent 
student. Without the advantages ofa collegiate 
or theological training, he had by private study 
made himself the peer of the eloquent and 
learned clergymen who have graced the pulpits 
of Richmond for the last forty years, and he was 
greatly beloved by themall. _ He was one of the 
originators of the Virginia Baptist Education 
Society, and one of the founders of Richmond 
College, in which he always took a deep interest. 
He was a man of great liberality and generos- 
ity, denying himself often that he might have 
wherewith to give. His published works were: 
*¢ Memoir of Luther Rice, one of the First Mis- 
sionaries to the East;” ‘Lives of Virginia 
Baptist Ministers,” 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Memoir of Lott 
Cary ;’? and several minor works. He had 
long been engaged in preparing a ‘‘ History of 
Virginia Baptists,” which was nearly ready 
for the press at the time of his death. 

TAYLOR, Samver Harvey, LL. D., an emi- 


nent teacher and scholar, born in London-— 


derry, N. H., October 8, 1807; died at An- 
dover, January 29, 1871. He received his early 
education in the schools of his native town, 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1832 ; 
was engaged in teaching for a year or two, 
entered Andover Theological Seminary in 
1834, and graduated in 1837, though, during 
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his last year, 1836-’87, he was engagea as tutor 
at Dartmouth. He was never ordained, but 
from September, 1837, to his death, was prin- 
cipal of Phillips Academy, Andover, which 
under his care became the best classical ,and 
preparatory school in the United States. He 
received the honorary degree of LL. D. from 
Brown University in 1851. Dr. Taylor was 
an earnest opponent of the proposed new 
system of education, which exalts physical 
science at the expense of classical training. 
After 1852 he was one of the editors of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. He had translated and 
edited very carefully, ‘‘ Krebs’s Guide for 
writing Latin ;” ‘ Kuhner’s Elementary 
Grammar of the Greek Language ;” and, with 
Rey. Bela B. Edwards, ‘‘ Kuhner’s Grammar 
of the Greek Language;” and had written 
“Method of Classical Study” (1861), and 
“* Classical Study ” (1870). He had also edited 
some Latin text-books. Dr. Taylor was aman 
of very superior scholarship, and was particu- 
larly distinguished for his fine classical taste 
and attainments. _ : 

TEGHETOFF, Admiral Wituerm von, Bar- 
on Trauertorr, an Austrian naval officer, born 
in Marburg, Styria, in 1827; died at Vienna, 
April 6, 1871. He was a pupil in the Ven- 
ice Naval School, and entered the navy in 
1845. In 1849 he took part in the blockade 
of Venice, and attained the rank of captain in 
1857, when he was sent to Egypt to improve 
the trade between Austria and that country. 
The year following he received command of 
the corvette Archduke Frederick, and took 
part in the naval operations of the war against 
France. Soon after, he was placed in charge 
of one of the departments of the Admiralty. 
He accompanied the Archduke Maximilian to 
Brazil, and in 1860 was placed in command 
of a ship-of-war. Teghetoff, in 1862, received 
command of the Austrian Adriatic Squadron. 
Two years later he was transferred to the con- 
trol of the North Sea Squadron, and gained a 
victory over the Danes at Heligoland. In the 
Austro-Italian War of 1866 he commanded 
the Austrian fleet, and gained the important 
victory of Lissa over the Italian fleet, com- 
manded by Admiral Persano. On that oc- 
casion the Austrian fleet of twenty-five vessels, 
including seven iron-clads, dispersed the Italian 
fleet of thirty-four vessels, and sunk the Re 
d'Italia. Toward the close of the year, Teghe- 
toff travelled abroad, and was in this country 
in 1867, when he was instructed to apply in 
Mexico for the body of the ill-fated Maximilian, 
and convey it to Austria. He accomplished 
this duty after many vexatious delays, and ar- 
rived at Trieste June 20, 1868. The month 
after his return home he was placed in charge 
of the naval section which had just been at- 
tached to the War Department. 

' TELEGRAPHS.. The submarine cables laid 
between the years 1851 and the end of 1871 
are about forty thousand miles in length, be- 
sides duplicate (and, in some instances, tripli- 
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cate) wires of ten thousand miles in length. 
The first in operation was that from Dover to 
Calais, which has been in use twenty years. 
Assuming the cost of these at one thousand 
dollars per mile, the aggregate capital invested 
in submarine cables is about fifty million dol- 
lars in gold. ‘The following is a list of cables 
constructed and in operation to the opening of 
the year 1870: 


Submarine Telegraph Oables—1870, 


2 [dy |e 
fe fe} ae lea 
ate Sasi sk il sg 
when FROM TO Ba g ¢ ef ag 
laid, a = :-7 
§2.)271 87 
1851.)Dover............ Calaiei. ¢s'cuecs's 27] 108] ...% 
1853.|Denmark [across|the belt}...... 18 BA) woe 
1853, |Dover.........«../Ostend...... 81). 486] \<s-06 
1853,|Frith of Forth...|............00% Gl 7. Sel owaes 
1853.|Portpatrick......|/Donaghadee... 25| 150) wee 
1854. *S Whitehead.... 271 0162)...5<% 
1854.|Sweden.......... Denmark,,.... 12 36 14 
ASDATACOIY:. ..csasc acters Corsica 110} +660) 3825 
1854.|Corsica.......... Sardinia....... 19 60 20 
ISS AMS isiccs hae wasn lhc sesh s¥ssbe das 10 40) wae» 
1855. |Italy....-ssseceee DCU a Gacenetee 5 15 27 
1856.| Newfoundland...|Cape Breton.. 85 85| 360 
1856.|Prince Edw’d’sI./New Brunsw’k 12 12| 14 
1857.|Norway [across|Fiords]........ 49 49|. 800 
1857. [Across mouths /of the Danube 3 Slimane 
1857.|Ceylon.......++5. Main-land o 
India........ 80 80] -.--s 
1858, |Ttaly.......eeeees SCH Yc, opis aus ae 8} 60 
1858.|England.........| Holland....... 140} 560; 380. 
1858. St ada sizes Hanover,...... 230} 560| 30 
1858.|Norway [across|Fiorés]........ 16 16| 800 
1858.|South Australia..|King’s Island.| 140) 140} 45 
1858.|Ceylon .......... India died. oiht 30 80) 4 
1859.|England.........|/Denmark..... 868) 1,104) 30. 
1859;|Sweden.......... Gottland 64 64, 80 
1859, |Folkestone...... Boulogne 29) 174/82 
1859,|Malta...... aediee Achly is caboues 60 60| 79 
1859, |England --|Isle of Man....| , 36 36] . 30 
HRD ISWCZ. cess cccsaes Jubal Island...} 220} 220) ..-.. 
1859; |Jersey .......... Pirou, France. 21 21 15 
1859.|Tasmania........ Bass Straits...) 240) 240/]..... 
1860.|Denmark........ (Great Belt)... 28; 126) 18 
1860./Dacca............ ARTA ie sheS.6,2 116} 116) ..... 
1869.|Barcelona,....... Mahon........ 180}. - 180} 1,400 
1860.)Minorca......... Majorca 35 70] 250 
1860. |Ivica......-.s000. “Sahoeh Sgn, Rae 74| 148) +500 
1860.|Saint Antonio... |Ivica........... 76} 152) 450 
1861.|Norway [across|Fiords]....... ; 16 16] 800 
1861.|Toulon.......... OVBIGHS 5:5 5 eae 195} 195} 1,550 
1861.|Holyhead........ Howth, Ireland 64 GA}. arstele 
1861.|Malta.........+0. Alexandria,.,.}. 1,535} 1,535] 420 
1861.; Newhaven....... Dieppe........ B20) ...-. 
1862.|Pembroke....... Wexford...... 63} 252 58 
1862. Frith of Forth. ele ewe ewer eeenee 6 24 eeeee 
1862.|England......... Holiand....... 130) 520 30 
1863. |Sardinia.........; LCV as viens ars 243) 248; 1,200 
1964. |Persian Gulf.....|...05.....0000. ,450| 1,450} 120 
1864,|Otranto.......... AVIONRs ide awe 60 60} 569. 
1865,|La,Calle......... Biserte 9% OF) wssce 
1865, |Sweden.......... Prussia,....... 55) 166] ..... 
1865.|Biserte.......... Marsala ...... 165} 165) «++. 
1866.) Valentia......... Heart’s. Con- ; 
TOUU sous sss 2,160) 2,160} 2,385 
1866. F HE ELSIE aha 2,214) 2,214) 2,424 
1866.'Newfoundland...|Cape Breton.. 91 Mb sae 
1866. |Lowestoft..... ..--|Nordeney..... 256} 1,204] ...... 
1867.|Placentia........ Sydney, C. B. 873) 8 7B) eee 
1867. |Dover.....6..2.6- Lapanne...... 57}, 228 és 
1867, |GUbas ncesketewen Florida......., 833] _ 833) ...-. 
1868. |Malta........0.-- Alexandria di- 
POC LUA. J 1,040i 1,049] ..-.. 
1863; |Cabancctpicdsstnive Key West..... 1 140|..-.. 
1869.|Brest......sesee St. Pierre...... 8,014; 8,014) 2,510 
1869.|St. Pierre........ Duxbury......|. 873) 878) a1 
1870.|Falmouth......4 Brests/icd feb 826] 826) ..... 
1879.|Bombay ......... Aden ++} 2,881) 2,881) ..... 
LOTONAGCH ce seca WSUCZ. ss sh ecules 1,410) 1,419) ..... 
Total: iadieae sees capi 22,007 | 27,402 


A return has been presented to the British 
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House of Commons, respecting the financial re- 
sults of the transfer of the telegraphs to the 
Government. It shows that the transfer of 
the telegraphs to the Government has been 
productive of most satisfactory results, As- 
suming the capital expenditure up to the pres- 
ent time to be £7,500,000, the Government is 
earning a gross annual revenue upon it of 10 
per cent., i. e., £750,000, and it is equally cer- 
tain that the working expenses are not more 
than 58 per cent. of the revenue. This result 
has been arrived at after an enormous increase 
in the facilities afforded to the public, and after 
a reduction of tariff, which on the present 
number of messages is equivalent to a reduc- 
tion in the total sum paid by the senders and 
receivers of messages of £300,000 per annum. 
The statement of telegraph revenue collected, 
from the commencement up to March: 81, 
1871, shows the amount received to have been 
£1,068,585. This leaves a revenue of £798,580. 
The sums already paid to companies and for 
improvements, etc., amount to £6,719,025 0s. 
1ld.; the sums which have yet to be paid 
amount to £234,882 178. 8d. 

The progress in telegraphy generally has 
been, as usual, more in submarine work than 
otherwise; but there has been a great falling 
off between the past and the previous year. 
During 1870 there were 14,568 knots of cable 
manufactured, and 11,300.5 knots submerged ; 
against 4,072 and 8,869 knots respectively in 
1871, showing a general falling off of 10,496 
knots manufactured, and 2,431.5 knots sub- 
merged. 

In 1869 and the early part of 1870 telegraphic 
extension was at its highest, and the demand 
for submarine cables at its full extent. The 
demand was more than 1870 could fulfil, and 
the balance was left for the past year to carry 
out, as will be seen from the amount of cable 
submerged. 

Among the cables brought to a completion 
in 1871 are the China cables. These were 
first from Singapore to Saigon and Hong-Kong, 
and again from Hong-Kong to Shanghai, from 
Shanghai to Nagasaki, and from there to Wla- 
diwostock, where the company’s lines join the 
Russian system. By these extensions there 
are two routes to China—the one by the Great 
Northern line through Russia, and the other 
by the various cables and lines to India, thence 
to Singapore and China, Fi tena 

The completion of the submarine cable from 
Java to Port Darwin, in Australia, has been 
too recent to admit of obtaining details. » 

Among the other completions are the Holy- 
head and the several West India cables, The 
majority of the islands have been connected, 
and are now in telegraphic working order, but 
the largest extension, that from Jamaica. to 
Panama, is still‘incomplete. »_In the attempt - 
to Jay this section the cable broke, and, after 
some time spent in grappling, the cable was 
temporarily abandoned, while the further ex- 
tensions were proceeded with. 
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SUBMARINE fELEGRAPH-CABLES SUBMERGED IN THE YEARS 1870 AND 1871. 
COMPANY, ETC. CABLES. Total length. 
. Knots, 
OZ CO AdON. 2. ccs ceverascccpensecs ou sie nee ed o alnea aba a5 
British India. ..... ss. wevaseqansassseved Aden to Bombay siscesseccsheceletectoctedec ee Bibs tebade 200 
Falmouth to Lisbon...... dive bd te dhiaes pin dd Sich of ae Ge belt 872 
Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta............% (Lisbon to: Gibraltar... .....ccceeciccccccccceccccucocecsece 380 
ts Cn , GIDTAl{AY TO MAI ies vesaeies vecccsessoepcceseeses esecseeg 1,204 
5 oe babies tapes .+s....|Lisbon to Gibraltar—repairs and duplicate cases..... ses 265 
+ British Australian Singapore to Batavia. ...c..csceccsecssecsces seuita di pee>es 563 
Ses Spintec We Batavia to Port Darwin............ doh tov <n 00 di ck wees eeeds 1,163 
British Indian Extension.......--seveucseee) |S eeeove £0 ROMANE. «+++ ns eseevevseevseseseecess ea Pa 
Marseilles, Algiers, and Malta......,....... § |Marseilles to legend ede wees inzaici dndeacsar. 
: UA MERA oo ee haha btua pau RAR DEAE weeds sonnets ease f 662 
-Anglo-Mediterranean............ Fe aed LASu ee Malta to Alexandria, duplicate.................4 Seid. aiabees 972 
Grecian Isles..... LUE sakheob> Seo baildace vlad’ ...|Grecian Archipelago,.........+ obs dean h ae es fiend “devas 120 
+ China Submarine:....... TE pha saa s.cn sa oe Singapore to Saigon ; Saigon to Hong-Kong.............. 1,632 
Hong-Kong to Shanghai...... Weibh. o8 wVeebbwesnwees see 
* Great Northern Telegraph.......... veeeee 4 [Shanghai to Nagasaki...........-...05 saZER «Hebe eld vcdes ope 2,296 
Nagasaki to. Wladiwostock............ Piatin Hats GPeegas tape ; 
BU DMATINGS oo eccat sic cess eco ceets sosevcveees | Deachey Head to Havre; six wires... oc. clelle se esdec be se "0 
Post-Office avid. bleed seecdebeecceceessees/Quernsey to Alderney......:. Bik s MUTE Re. dere 20 
nat, si Guernsey.to Jersey... ssccecrdecececesees gdds valet as ehedepioss 20 
x Dartmouth to Guernsey.............eeeceees Ree athe on nies 
r \Guernsey to Jersey............ Peet eS EAI De MOET Ss » 94 
q ..-|Portpatrick and Donaghadee, four wires........ acnieee hss 21 
+: Holyhead and Dublin, seven wires............. i > aes 64 
seees Wexford shore-end, four wires..............+6+. teesceeess 16 
Cuba Submarine............c0c0e08 seseesee-.|batabano to Santiago de Cuba...........4.-8- es we hh Lhera tele 
West India and Panama............ceceee8: Wane, f, semana Jamaica to P i ig: 9 032 and to remainder 2.613 
Panama and South Pacific.............. oi Waamna i Peril... ....c+agcs+sassoe re) Bieaves. Tobds. | OTRO 
Franco-Egyptian........ Bs Pines hina td ri nnn PERSE AR URMAE ty ye feiss Meat vet See ob ees: 500 
un o Cherbourg...... Gob. e wets mase/d wiaeis eb eeb ac See's #8 
French Government....ssssssscsseesseesees Cherbourg to Brest and coast of Algiers.......... BIS. rai ; 462 
st APL S SS) Gas ERE eevdecccccocee | Marseilles and Algiers. ...5...cuicse cee pobildal baste tsase 516 
International Ocean Telegraph............+«+ Key West and Punta Rossa—duplicate ......ssssesseseeees 122 
West India and Panama......... waces he's aa HDREDAMONG. contac scrcceesenerente ey eeersct rere treat bias 837 
t GerMan.... 6... ceeeeee esse ceeeneesenseees Lowestoft to Borkum (Emden)—four wires............06.- 224 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company........ Repairs to 1865-1866 cable off Newfoundland........ Wiksiwie 101 
Grecian Archipelago..........-sseeeeeeeee+++| Extension to Grecian isles......sseeeeereeeeeersereeeserees 103 
Turkish Archipelago................000- ....-|Extension to Turkish isles, etc.......ceeceee cence Gos50t 461 
Dutch Government. 0.2... 2.0.6.0 seeaeees Vixq MOPALEDOLSUNGA. 54.25 4 ee Tosh ae) dea meee dy dela ates %0 
* Great Northern Telegraph........... vere oo 4 EVODAITS, CLC. +02 ».ois « da Te ee wa bhai Mee vee Pep atte’, paeahecns 95 
Spanish Government. so.vs+-+seeesseeen++004 |Majorea to Minored..-.c1.cceccecl | f ® 
Sundry repairs........csesseeseececesseceesss (Sundry repairs and various Orders..........eeeseeeeeerees "2 
MPOSLAIICG.. 60h Gin os ah o.c5 Edo d cous cnt ies secages Islay, ul &- CO. 06 eeerersesesres er ee eeeeseees 47 
23,521 
Manufactured in 1870..........-..seee- Cu eeebicves sis 19,278 
Less manufactured in 1869............ 2S, SO AN 4,710 
Total manufactured in 1870.......... ip ivensmebidieeaed 14,568. 
Total manufactured in 1871.......... eyeeace . te 4,072 
Total submerged in 1870..........00+000. eee Be iid od 11,300.5 
Total submerged in 1871... 0.2... ..0- sews ee es ene vine rene 8,869 


Among the most important of these exten- 
sions are the laying of a seven-wire cable from 
Dublin to Holyhead; the erection of wires to 
Lowestoft to meet the new German cable. 
The laying down of an underground wire sys- 
tem between Manchester and Liverpool, under 
very much improved arrangements, is a sub- 
ject which must interest all telegraph-engi- 
neers very greatly, as the use of wires under- 
ground has been generally considered a failure, 
and all the extensions that many years ago 
were carried out on this system have been 
abandoned. 

The principal of the new cables manufac- 
tured and laid during the past year are the 
German cable from Borkum (Emden) to Lowe- 
stoft, a four-wire cable (Willoughby Smith’s 
improved gutta-percha), of ‘very heavy con- 
struction; the cable in the Grecian and Turk- 


* Hoopsr’s core. 
+ Willoughby Smith’s improved gutta-percha. 


ish Archipelago, 564 knots; and the several 
cables for the French Government. 

The Mediterranean cable was successfully 
laid between Marseilles and Algiers, over the 
route of the old cable, which had been speech- 
less for some years. A fault, however, oc- 
curred after the laying, and, after some trouble, 
the cable was successfully repaired by Mr. F. C. 
Webb. On this occasion grappling was done 
in 1,000 fathoms, and the cable recovered, a 
great feat, considering the rough bottom of the 
Mediterranean. 

A small amount. of cable was laid in the 
Hebrides by the English Post-Office. 

A large amount of cable was manufactured 
for the Anglo-American and Falmouth and 
Malta Telegraph Companies for repairs and 
alteration of routes. The Atlantic cables (both) 
were broken down during the early part of 
the year, and were not repaired until June. 


The 1866 cable being found to be on very bad 
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ground, as was imagined, was removed farther 
south, and an extra amount of cable expended; 
they have since remained in good working or- 
der. The only other Atlantic interruption 
occurred on the Duxbury section of the French 
Atlantic cable, which was soon repaired. 

The repairs to the Lisbon and Gibraltar sec- 
tion occupied some time, and they not only 
included the removal of a portion of the cable 
from bad ground to a better place nearer the 
shore, but also laying a duplicate cable from 
Gibraltar, some little distance above the coast 
toward Lisbon. 

Of the other lines, no interruptions have oc- 
curred except to the Great Northern (China) 
and Japan extensions, the Hong-Kong cable 
having to be repaired, and to the Japan section, 
which is now again in working order. 

The Spanish Government have had their 
connection with the Balearic Isles renewed, 


and the Dutch Government have had a cable - 


laid in the Straits of Sunda. The traflic from 
the West Indies to America has been found 
sufficient to allow of the duplication of the In- 
ternational Ocean Company’s line from Key 
West to Punta Rossa (Florida). 

TENNESSEE. The last legislative session 
held in this State under the old constitution 
was closed on the 10th of February, 1871, and 
the first one under the new opened on the 2d 
of October following. 

In the Senate a resolution was introduced 
and adopted, ‘‘ instructing the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to inquire and report whether it is in- 
cumbent on the members of this body to take 
the oath depriving duellists, their aiders and 
abettors, from holding any office of honor or 
profit in the State.” The committee reported 
on the 5th of October, that “it is not incum- 
bent on the members of the Senate to take the 
anti-duelling oath.” 

As the new constitution provided that “no 
member of the General Assembly shall be en- 
titled to draw his pay per diem, except for 
such days as he is present,” a motion was of- 
fered in the House of Representatives, on the 
3d of October, that “hereafter all members 
who are not present at roll-call shall be con- 
sidered absent for the day;” which motion 
was carried. 

On the 3d, the two Houses met in conven- 
tion for the purpose of counting the votes for 
Governor, and announcing the result. They 
found “ that at the late election John C. Brown 
received 78,979 votes, and that Mr. I]. Wisner 
received 41,500 votes.” 


The amount of the State liabilities, com- 
posed of railroad and turnpike-road in- 
debtedness, with interest to Jannary 1, 
IBTA, Se jade. cenidac cruise ebbhekbs «bpd Lh idak $31,300,417 14 


State debe PLONE) veo. cu, despitesin st b owes s by ,083,991 
Interest funded on the same..........:...08 85,553 
Bonds indorsed by the State......0........ 2,172,000 00 
Interest funded on the same, June 1, 1871.. 25,000 00 
$38,816,961 40 


Interest to January, 1, 1872.,.....,. 1,878,028 02 
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Brought forward. s.s.scsseseseersees $40,194,999 48 
FLOATING DEBT. 
Tennessee money (old issue) un- 
redeemed so 0 is i. bas veld 710,000 00 
Treasury warrants outstanding ‘752,417 27 


ROAD ACCOUNE. Fae doisie ddscsws vince 206,000 00 1,668,417 27 


I Raa’ 2» n=29 9d aR UN Se $41,863,406 69 

The reliable assets and securities of the 
State, other than taxes levied and uncollected, 
to the amount of about $1,200,000, are reck- 
oned in the aggregate at $20,701,825.76, 
which, deducted from the gross indebtedness, 
as above set down, leaves a balance of actual 
debt of $21,161,590.93. 

This amount is composed of $15,000,000 
balance of the bonded debt without interest ; 
$4,493,178.66, accumulated interest on the 
same up to January 1, 1872; and $1,668,417.27 
floating debt, as before mentioned. 

The whole of the floating debt, together 
with $250,000 unpaid expenses of 1871, $600,- 
000, current expenses for 1872, and $100,000, 
unexpended appropriation for the capitol- 
grounds, making a total of $2,618,417.27, 
Governor Brown suggests to pay off within 
the year 1872. He would apply to this end the 
$1,750,000 estimated revenues for 1872, and 
$868,417.27 out of the $1,200,000 estimated 
amount of past taxes uncollected. The balance 
of $331,582.73 then remaining in the Treasury, 
he says, would cover such appropriations as 
may be made by the present Legislature; the 
unascertained expenses incurred for selling the 
delinquent railroads, and certain claims of the 
Federal Government against the State, which 
are now in course of adjustment. 

As to the bonded debt, the Governor pro- 
poses to fund its whole interest accrued and 
to accrue up to the Ist of July, 1873; and re- 
sume the regular half-yearly payments of the 
interest from that date. The entire bonded 
debt would thereby amount to $21,820,590, 
and its annual interest to $1,879,204.44. The 
periodical recurrence of this payment would 
be almost fully met with the $1,300,000 net 
State tax, and the $450,000 net tax on mer- 
chandise and privileges. To cover the remain- 
ing deficit of $129,204.44, and leave the State 
Treasurer with a considerable sum on hand 
besides, he suggests the repeal of the act. of 
March 1, 1869, exempting county and corpora- 
tion bonds, in the hands of the citizens in the 
State, from taxation, such exemption being con- 


trary to express provisions of the constitution. 


He suggests further, not only to continue the 
tax on all suits, appeals, writs of error, pre- 
sentments, and indictments in courts of error, 
which ‘it has been the policy of the State for 
a great many years to tax,” but to impose a 
suitable one on litigations before justices of the 
peace, of whom there are three thousand un- 
der commission in the State. He points also 
to some other things that should be moderate-_ 
ly taxed, as a considerable amount of revenue 
would flow from this source into the State 
Treasury, without yet giving the peop.e any 
reasonable cause for complaint. 
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This plan the Governor urges the Legisla- 
ture to carry into execution, saying: 

I therefore recommend that you provide for the 
funding of all coupons matured or maturing to Ist of 
July, 1873, as well as all bonds due or maturing, by 
authorizing the issuance of bonds, with coupons at- 
tached, at a rate of interest not greater than six per 
sent., to mature thirty years after date, and that they 
commence to bear interest from and after the first 
day of July, 1873, and provide that funding com- 
mence at once. You will thus declare that the State 
of Tennessee will resume the payment of interest 
commencing with the coupons maturing the lst o 
J i fagth: 1874, for which your successors will pro- 
vide. 

An unreasonable delay in ene pre for the debt is 
practical repudiation, and will reflect its baneful con- 
sequences, not only upon the credit of the State as a 
whole, but upon its individual members. 

It seems worthy of notice that the represent- 
atives of the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties make very different statements in regard 
to the amount of the State debt at the close 
of the late civil war, and more different still 
in regard to the amount of its increase since 
that time and the responsibility therefor; each 
of those two parties ascribing this increase to 
the other. Governor Brown said, in his inau- 
gural address, on the 10th of October, 1871, 
that, under the late Republican administration 
of the State, ‘the public debt, in the short 
space of four years, swelled from sixteen to for- 
ty-two millions of dollars; ” on the other side, 
ex-Governor Brownlow, who saw his own ad- 
ministration reflected upon by the charge im- 
plied in that assertion, published a letter in 
which he characterized Governor Brown’s 
statement as a “perversion of truth,” and 
recites the following facts as of official rec- 
ord, and calls on the Governor to controvert 
them: 

Not having before me the official reports of the 
Comptroller and other State officers, I cannot give 
the exact figures in dollars and cents, but will give 
them in round numbers, which are substantially the 
official reports. The entire State debt at the begin- 
ning of the war was about $18,000,000, instead of 
$16,000,000 as the Governor asserts. The interest 
which accumulated during the war was about $4,500,- 
000, and the debt that matured during the war was 
about $500,000, making the State debt at the close of 
the war about $23,000,000, 

Since then, over $1,000,000 of that debt has ma- 
tured and been funded by the issuance of new bonds. 
It will be seen that Governor Brown attributes to 
the Republican party an increase of the debt by 
$5,000,000 that matured during the war and $1,000,- 
000 since, before there was a Republican party in 
Tennessee. And even upon that assumption his 
statements are greatly cxnguensted. The actual 
amount of the increase of the debt since the war, for 
all purposes, does not exceed $14,000,000. The Gov- 
ernor has it $26,000,000—an error of $12,000,000. 

As to the responsibility for this increase of 
the debt, ex-Governor Brownlow not only jus- 
tifies it by reason that it was a matter of neces- 
sity, so far as the Republican administration of 
the State may be concerned, but affirms it to 
have been caused by Democrats alone, and ur- 
gently demanded by them at the hands of that 
administration, who only complied with their 
demand, and did so chiefly to save the prop- 


erty of the State. Ile avers that, when the 
Republican party took the administration of 
the government into their hands, “they found 
nearly all the railroads in the State in a condi- 
tion of bankruptcy and ruin,” and that from 
all parts of the State the Confederate officers, 
stockholders, and directors of these railroads, 
“flocked to the capital and implored the Re- 
pelege party to lend them the credit of the 

tate by the issuance of bonds for the rebuild- 
ing of bridges, depots, and trestle-work. The 
question, therefore, was: ‘Shall we let the 
State’s property in these roads be totally lost, 
or shall we put them in a good condition to 
be serviceable to the State and its citizens?’ 
I used whatever of influence I had to loan 
them the credit of the State.” 

The entire amount of taxable property in 
Tennessee is set down at $300,000,000, on 
which the Governor suggests a levy of a State 
tax for 1872 at the rate of fifty cents for every 
hundred dollars. Though this is ten cents 
lower than the rate assessed for the previous 
year, which is generally complained of as op- 

ressive, Governor Brown says he formerly 

oped that a tax under fifty cents might have 
been sufficient, but, ‘after a careful considera- 
tion of the whole question,” regards this rate as 
necessary to enable the State to meet her ob- 
ligations. He anticipates a gradual reduction 
of taxes for the ensuing years, in proportion 
as the State revenue system will be perfected, 
and new sources of income opened, several of 
which he points out. 

A bill to raise revenue was propcsed at this 
session, the most important section of it being 
that relating to the State tax. This point was 
warmly discussed, and a variety of conflicting 
sentiments expressed, some proposing a higher 
rate than sixty cents, in order to clear the 
State of her financial embarrassments; others, 
a much lower one, even as low as twenty 
cents, with a view to relieve the people. The 
opinion finally prevailed among the members 
of the House of Representatives to fix it at 


forty cents on the hundred dollars, 


In the railroads and turnpike-roads the State 
is heavily interested. They differ very widely 
from each other in regard to the condition of 
their respective finances. A few among the 
railroads in Tennessee pay interest on their 
indebtedness to the State, and are called “ sol- 
vent ;” the largest number are termed “ delin- 
quent.” The State seems to have just reason 
for complaint even against the solvent rail- 
roads, of which there are four, the whole 
amount of their indebtedness to her being 
$5,166,167.49, and its annual interest about 
$800,000. An existing law permits the com- 
panies concerned to pay the interest on the 
bonds issued by the State for their benefit in 
past-due coupons, which are at no inconsid- 
erable discount, while the State must pay the 
interest on the same bonds to the holders in 
United States currency, and tax the people for 
the difference. With a view to diminish the 
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outstanding liabilities of the State, an act was 
passed by the Legislature at the preceding 
session, approved January 20, 1870, allowing 
these railroad companies to retire their in- 
debtedness to the State on very liberal con- 
ditions. As they have neglected to do so dur- 
ing the eighteen months since elapsed, the 
Sovernor now recommends the repeal of the 
law which permits them to pay interest in past- 


due coupons, ‘for so to amend its provisions © 


that the roads be required to pay all accrued 
interest, as well as the sinking-fund not here- 
tofore paid in.” 

All of the delinquent railroads, except.three, 
have recently been sold, under the provisions 
of an act of the General Assembly. Governor 
Brown regards it as an- object to be desired 
‘that the State should be entirely divorced from 
the railroad system;” acknowledging at the 
same time that the internalimprovement system 
of Tennessee has been highly beneficial to the 
State in materially adding to the wealth of the 
community, and in arousing the people of all 
classes to energy and enterprise. He avers 
that ‘‘commerce, trade, and manufactures, 
have been promoted and multiplied ; popula- 
tion has largely inereased, and the value of 
real estate enhanced over one hundred mill- 
ions of dollars.” 

The numerous turnpike-roads also, by short- 
ening the distance between producers. and 
consumers, have contributed in no small meas- 
ure to the development of the resources of the 
State. To aid in their construction the State 
has expended over $1,300,000. Six of these 
roads still remain in a good condition, and pay 
a dividend to the State, while the largest num- 
ber of them are out of order, and pay no divi- 
dend. By a provision of the constitution, the 
State is prohibited from issuing bonds for re- 
building or repairing these roads. . There are 
twenty of the latter class, which cost the State 
$864,662.60. If immediately sold, it is believed 
that they will be purchased and repaired by 
private enterprise, and thus become serviceable 
to the State again. 

There are a large number of children in the 
State deprived of instruction in the ordinary 
principles of an English education. An act was 
passed by the General Assembly at the previous 
session, authorizing the several counties “to 
establish and support common schools, which 
has proved eminently successful in those coun- 
ties where it has been put in execution.” 

With a view to afford shelter and proper 
treatment to the insane, a petition of the 
Medical Association of East Tennessee was 
presented to the House of Representatives on 
the 8th of November, praying ‘for the estab- 
lishment of two lunatic asylums, to be located 
one in East Tennessee, and one in West Ten- 
nessee.”” ; 

A bill was introduced in the House on the 
same day, ‘to prevent lunacy by forbidding 
first and second cousins to intermarry.” 

The number of the insane, idiotic, blind, and 


‘various trades. 
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deaf-mute persons in Tennessee, in 1870, was 
as follows: 


Pate Males, . | Females. 
RNR ASR SF palette ary! 925 450 475 
FAIGUC setae sees duces 1,091 624 467 
Li Xe reas SCA) Oe Ls tan aRee Go 876 444 432 
Deaf and dumb 3... .5.... 000% 570 304 266 
QTL cis Ghedelvuslicin<h K487 3,462 | 1,822. | 1,640 


The State Penitentiary contains 789 con- 
victs; of whom 243 are white people (242 
male, 1 female), and 496 colored (males 472, 
females 24). Ten of the whole number have 
been sentenced to imprisonment for life; 247 
for terms varying from ten to twenty-one 
years; and 482 for terms of from one to nine 
years. 

As to their ordinary occupation in the com- 
munity previous to their arrest and conviction, 
the statistics of the prison show that 78 of 
them were severally engaged in some special, 
work or trade, while 660 are set down as of 
“no trade.” But these also are apparently 
fitted for some useful work while in confine- 
ment. 

Care has been taken to render the peniten- 
tiary self-sustaining, and it has now become a 
successful manufacturing and industrial estab- 
lishment of no small dimensions, embracing 
This is a subject of discussion 
as well as a source of loud complaint among 
the people of Tennessee generally, but chiefly 
on the part of private mechanics and manufac- 
turers engaged in the same lines of industry 
with those pursued in the penitentiary work- 
shops; as if the government had converted 
the public prison into a general competitive 
establishment to cripple and destroy the pri- 
vate industry and enterprise of the unoffend- 
ing citizens of the State. 

The Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of Tennessee held a meeting at the cap- 
ital on the 11th of October, 1871, when these 
matters were spoken of and explained at 
length by several speakers. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Association, to 
confer with the Governor of the State, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the relations existing be- 
tween the State and her mechanics and manufactur- 
ers, with a view to change, or cause to be changed, 
the present suicidal system of competition with con- 
vict-labor, 8 

A motion was also carried “that a mass 
meeting of all the mechanics and manufactur- 
ers opposed to the present unjust and ruinous 
system of bringing the labor of conviéts in 
competition with that of honest mechanics be 
called;”’ and a committee of three was ap- 
pointed “to make the necessary preparations 
and announce the time and place of meeting.” 
The conference with the Governor took place 
on the 18th of October, when the chairman of 
the committeee explained their object, saying, 
among other things, that— 


a 
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The system of convict-labor, as it had been oper- 
ated, had proven very detrimental to the interests 
and to the prosperity of the mechanics and manu- 
facturers of the State, with whom it had been brought 
into direct compeegs, destroying and monopolizing 
their trade, and driving many of them to the extrem- 
ity of bir thick. 2 ee the State, even after they 
had partially established themselves in business. 
Those who had remained here had been very mate- 
rially crippled and depressed in consequence of the 
competition of forced labor employed in manufac- 
turing, at a lower rate, the same articles which the 
ee pig ty es eas not make without 

aying his employés much higher wages, renderin 
fe exceeding difioult to sustabrhimiael?, , ® 


In the course of the conference they suggest- 
ed that the convicts should be employed on 
public works and in coal-mines. The Goy- 
ernor assured the committee that their views 
were his own. In his annual message, sent to 
the Legislature shortly afterward, he said: “I 
cannot too earnestly recommend that your 
committees charged with the duty of consider- 
ing the legislation necessary for the State-pris- 
on be directed to familiarize themselves with 
the result of experiments designed to make the 
prison self-sustaining, and at the same time 
to divert convict-labor from mechanical pur- 


~ suits,” 


Some changes in the work of convicts had 
been effected in accordance with directions 
given by the General Assembly at the previous 
session, and others seemed to be in contempla- 
tion, The policy indicated by that body for 
the management of the prison and its convicts 
has been pursued by the present officers. 
More than one-half the labor has been with- 
drawn from mechanical pursuits, and much of 
it that is retained in this department is em- 
ployed in branches not so much in conflict with 
well-established mechanical pursuits as under 
previous management. 

The prosecution of criminals cost the State 
$150,000 or $200,000 per annum, and more 
than one-third of the inmates of the State- 
prison are there serving their time of punish- 
ment for crimes of petit larceny. The estab- 
lishment of a system of workhouses in each 
county was suggested, and it was proposed 
that the criminal laws be so amended as to 
provide for the punishment of that offence and 
others of the same grade, as well as all cases of 
misdemeanor, by confinement and labor in the 
several counties where the law may have been 
violated; the cost of conviction in the first in- 
stance to be paid out of the county revenue. 
By this system the State would be “ relieved 
of the greater part” of the said yearly expense 
for the prosecution of criminals, while each 
county might make those offenders reimburse 
it for the expense of their confinement and 
the cost of conviction, by employing them to 
work upon the public roads, bridges, and build- 
ings. 

The preliminary organization of a ‘‘Re- 
union and Reform Association,” composed of 
moderate men of all parties, was effected in Ten- 
nessee. A numerously-attended meeting of 

voL. x1.—46 
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persons belonging to this Association was held 
at Nashville, on October 18, 1871, when an 
address, ‘‘ previously signed by a large number 
of citizens of all parties and sections,” was 
adopted, introducing and supporting a dec- 
laration of the principles and objects of the 
Association, which are intended “as a basis 
of organization for a thorough social and po- 
litical reform,” and constitute “a compact of 
alliance.” The tenor of the compact was as 
follows: 


any: believing that the time has come when 
the liberal, public-spirited, and progressive men of 
the South, as well as of the whole country, irrespec- 
tive of former party divisions, should unite for the 

romotion of great common interests ; and, believing 

rther, that the extreme partisan spirit. fostered by 
the political parties at present existing is calculated 
to impede the return of that fraternal feeling which 
is necessary to our national peace and prosperity, we 
hereby resolve that we form ourselves into a Reunion 
and Reform Association, and mutually pledge our- 
selves to codperate together in furtherance of the 
following objects: 

1. The protection of the rights of every citizen, in 
accordance with the Constitution as it is. 

_ 2. The discountenance of uscless agitation of past 
issues. 

8. The restoration of fraternal feelings and rela- 
tions with the people of the North. 

4, The dissemination of constitutional peels, 
and the inculcation of an earnest, abiding faith in 
the genius of free institutions, and their eventual 
success in all quarters of the globe. 

5. The maintenance of law and order. 

6. The promotion and encouragement of immigra 
tion. 

7. The establishment of an efficient system of gen- 
eral education. 

8. The exposition of, and strict adherence to, the 
principles of local self-government, and the promo- 
tion among the people of those feelings and convic- 
tions which will cause them, through the operation 
of local self-government, to establish a state of 
things which will no longer furnish a reason or a 
pretext for the interference of the central Govern- 
ment in local affairs. 

9. General amnesty. 

10. Opposition to repudiation in every form. 

11. The modification of the present tariff system: 
to revenue basis. 

12. Reduction of taxation by the General Govern- 
ment. 

13, Civil-service reform; and, finally— 

We pledge ourselves, from this. time forward, to 

ive our support to men of uprightness, merit, and 
Tberality regardless of political antecedents, believ- 
ing that the time has come for all men of progress to 
turn their back upon the past, and to grasp manfully 
the duties and possibilities of the future. 


The members of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee held a meeting on October 31, 1871, for 
the purpose of devising means looking to the 
more perfect and permanent organization of 
the party in the State. A series of resolutions 
was adopted importing that the State Com- 
mittee recognizes all county committees al- 
ready organized; that, in each county where 
no committee exists, the State Committee shall 
appoint one, composed of five members, and: 
take other steps for a complete organization. 

In the following table are given full details of 
the census of 1870, together with the assessed. 
yalue of property, and taxation ;. 
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CENSUS OF 1870. 2 
POPULATION, pili a 
Assessed vy: 
COUNTIES, } esate 2 ‘Taxation, vot z | 
Aggregate, White, Colored. Native. Foreign. EWA mn! 
ANderSON 2... el eeeeeceeee 8,704 W773 928 8,625.) $1,133,312 $18,494 
Bedford ........ Sci iclos a ae 333 17,849 6,484 24,217 116 _ 6,019,234 21,910 
Benton .......... aS 8 hy yi 452 8,206 3955 q 
Bledsoe ....... dy, RBS ‘870 4,161 709 858 12 706,537 . ae 
BIlOUMs. cdl ib'as cs Saud 14,237 12.781 1,456 14,180 57 2,550,337 13,801 
Bradley ......... ME dae te ‘ 9,952 1,700 11,607 45 2,379,641 12,878 
Campbell......0...... Ee ; 7,017 428 7,41 29 150,074 8,948 
Carnomes ticac shee canes 0,502 9,575 927 10,493 9 1,407,483. |, 8,863. - 
Carroll.iesveceneses eR EX 19,447 14,648 4,799 19,366 81 8,241,910 |. ys) f 
Garter iiasuiss csizal od smads on %, 7,336 573 887 769,456 3,546 | 
Cheatham........s00sese 6,678 5,208 1,470 6,652 © 26 1,027,676 4,110 
Claiborne.......... sbi fe 9,321 8,563 9,307 14 848,336 i §38 

ERM os tobias recent att 12,458 11,184 1,274 12,436 22 958,052 5,268 
Cowen s. BSIE LIGA 10,287 8,736 1,501 10,202 35 1,608,640 ~ 11,064 » 
Cumberland........... 8,461 3,363 3,425 36 884,857 2,568 
Davidson...... USSR Wels 62,897 37,468 25,412 58,477 4,420 25,854,650 479,914 © 
Decatur... dg Riker 2 AI 6,716 1 7,728 44 820,336 4,020 
DROID, csi ost Lexveayev’ 11,425 10,321 1,104 11,419 |, 6 » 1,322,854 6,319. 
Dickson .........++. foe 9,340 7,663. 1,677 9,280. 60 1,187,708 5,437. 

1 Tagg eater ey 13,706 10,813 2.893 13,666 8,501,816 17,003 - 
a Oe ee 26,145 9,158 16,987 25,984 161 4,632,440. 97% 
Fentress ........c.cceee. 4,717 4,547 0 41 6 362,029 4,217 
Franklin. ............ dibs 14,970 11,998 2,972 14,776 194 2,181,859 28,372 
Gibson..........0085 see 25,666 18,801 ; 25,495 171 5,495,949 28,824. 

Giles ...... Given thie wedi 82,413 19,675 12,738 82,289 1 6,082,175 81,864. 
Grainger ........cenceee 12,421 11,391 : 12,407 14 1,848,358 _ 9,566 
Greene «> nsectase cep omen 71,008 ; 064 21,607 61 3,036,989 15,090 
Granidy oe Pies SoS 3, 8,113 13% 3, 209 497,988: | 2278 
Hamilton ..........+ Sy 17,241 13, 4,188 16,659 582 | 8,112,108 "7,424 
Hancock ....... SeORLT: 7,148 6,563 585 7,146 2 586,194 3,113 
Hardeman.......... ey 18,074 11,218 6,854 17,921 153 8,741,068 18,482 - 
Hardiny.ins siocveves aod 11,768 10,321 1.447 +735 1,755,142 6.800 
Hawkins ........... pee 15,837 13,947 1,889 15,808 2,467,384 18,208 
HaywWO0d ...cereccceceers 094 11,261 13,832 24,900 194 6,043,937 83,863 
Henderson...........0%0- 14,217 1,809 2,408 14,201 16 1,817,956 11,914. 
20,380 15,176 5,204 20,304 "6 2,643,480 20,223 
9,856 8,385 1,471 9,849 1,415,411 9,830 — 
9,326 8,031 1,295 9,149 1% 890 6,791 — 
12,583 11,816 "67, 12,583 ie 1,211,471 4,843. 
19,476 16,566 2,910 19,424 52 3,153,975 24,761 — 
5,852 5,434 418 5,849 3 364,762 * 6,764 
28,990 24,150 4,840 28,165 825 1;243,595 » 83,125. 
2,428 2,035 393 2,389 39 1,396,179 4,542 
10,338 7,854 8,484 10,789 49 1,861,419 20,863 
7,601 7,036 565 7,543 58 922,566 4,730 
1,986 1,798 188 1,985 1 245,834 2,288 
28,050 22,097 | 5,953 27,977 "3: 4,202,496 26.754 
6,663 5,842 6.631 2 786,584 1,573 
23,480 13,328 10,152 23,271 209 4,720,162 37,940 
6,841 5,926 915. 6,771 "0 1,000,978 7,367 a 
16,207 11,822 4,385 16,180 27 2,545,544 6,591 
36,289 20,022 16,265 86,083 206 8,605,967 | 47,289" 
18,969 12,139 1,830 13,953 16 2,803,260 12,138 
12,726 11,226 1,500 12,696 30 2,787,449 21,377 
4,511 4,0%5 436 4,505 6 1,021,123 4,421 
Monroe......... sd deanhd 12,589 11,339 1,235 12,574 15 2,276,559 14,935 
Montgomery........ His 24,747 13,077 11,670 24,840 407 4,898,720 68,797 | 
Morgan ......... RTS y 2,969 2,868 101 2,849. 120 258,846 2,818 — 
Obion i... eist. secu Sac 15,584 8,402 2,182 15,515 69 2,099,109 368 
Overton ....... ids 8 eee 11,297 10,747 11,293 4 1,097,725 8,939 
MET rie hn baw d ct sheets 6,925 6,453 472 6,875 50 1,490,081 10,547 — 
Polk....... ad decks 4th 7,369 7,049 813 7,153 216 1,178,386 8,912 
Putnam.......... see khe ; 8,698 8,168 530 8,695 728,341 1,456 
GOR eae coetevnca ape 5,538 , 581 5,528 10 766,424 3,532 
Roane...... IT RUA OK 2 15,622 18,494 2,128 15,451 171 3,096,263 © 15,046 © 
Robertson............. 16,166 ; 4,813 16,088 2,939,387 16,758. 
33,289 16,807 16,478 33,132 157 7,075,872 42,451 
4,054 4.015 4, 252,671 1,508 © 
2,335 2,160 1%5 8 251,235 2,751 - 
11,028 10,495 533 11,021 is | 1,151 ,686 088 
16,378 39,737 86,640 68,415 7,963 85,064,924 932, 
15,994 2, 8,536 : 2,198,752 8,624 | 
12,019 9,319 2,700 11,834 185 1,280,930 10,061 
13,136 ‘ 857 13,119 17 2,114,621 16, 
: 15,934 MATT 555 156 5,846,078 24,786 ; 
: 6,891 14,691 193 - 2,788,063 27,510 
: 7,391 214 %,599 6 TT,886 4,102 ' 
Van Buren... ..ceeseeeeee 2,725 2,569 156 2.721 4 211,007 25,722 7 
WAPTEN 2.6 sseicceeeceee nes 12,714 10,753 1,955 12,620 94 2,022,397 11,788 a 
Washington.............. 16,317 14,703 1,614 16,287 30 2,779,155 18,78) FS) 
Wayne... eae 10, 9,316 893 10,195 14 1,279,393 7,116 h 
Weakley ..iicssesesewees 20,755 16,856 8,899 20,719 26 \ 2,978,086 70,628 J 
$024 oct des Aronia rey i ~ 9,875 8,295 1,080 9,359 16 861,976 4,923 : 
Williamson...........+.+ 25,328 13,917 11,411 25,185 143 6,924,612 879 2 | 
Wilson.........dsceceeeee] | 25,881 18,544 7,831 25,814 67 5,064,486 52,237 4 
Total for State..... . 1,258,520 936,119 $22,331 | 1,239,204 | 19.316 | $253,782,161 | $3,381,597 


TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Included in the census are 70 Indians. The 
total taxation includes the sum of $541,897 
not distributed among counties. The true 
value of property was $498,237,724. The 
public debt, county, city, town, etc., amounted 
to $10,287,389. The aggregate value of farm- 
products, including betterments and additions 
to stock, was $86,472,947 ; 1,389,762 pounds 
of‘ wool were raised; 178,727 whites, and 
185,941 colored persons, ten years old and 
over, cannot write, of whom 163,195 are males, 
and 201,473 arefemales. Of those twenty-one 
years old and over, who cannot write, 37,718 
are white males. 

A bill was introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives creating the office of a Chief Com- 
missioner of Immigration for the State, to be 
appointed by the Governor for the term of 
five years. The commissioner is empowered 
and enjoined to collate, compile, publish, and 
circulate, in such manner, and by such agen- 
cies, and at such places, as he may deem proper 
and advisable, in the United States and in for- 
eign countries, pamphlets and other. publica- 
tions descriptive of the resources and advan- 
tages of the State, and other facts and informa- 
tion having a tendency to attract and promote 
immigration; and to stipulate with such agents 
as it may be necessary to employ in foreign 
countries, or in the seaports of the United 
States, for the direction and protection of im- 
migrants from false information and pecula- 
tion, and otherwise to use his discretion in 
furtherance of immigration. He is also en- 
joined to appoint one assistant-commissioner for 
each of the three grand divisions of the State, 
and located respectively at Nashville, Knox- 
ville, and Memphis, and whose duties shall be 
to aid him in all the details of the work, under 
his control and direction. To keep, in his own 
and assistant-commissioners’ offices, a record 
of lands for sale, lease, or colonization, agricul- 
tural, mechanical, or other requirements of la- 
bor, and, to facilitate the accommodation of all 
such demands, this bureau and all property so 
contributed are to be exempt from taxation. 

TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. There has been little change in 
the condition of‘the Territories during the past 
year, beyond a gradual progress in the settle- 
ment of the older ones and in the development 
of their resources. Alaska and the Indian 
Territory remain unorganized, and the District 

of Columbia has received a regular Territorial 
government. Colorado and Utah have been 
urging their claims for admission as States, but 
as yet with no avail. Arizona has been har- 
assed by hostile Indians, and Utah has been 
the scene of some excitement in the ranks of 
the Mormons of Salt Lake City. 
ArasKa.—Very little that is new has come 
to light during the year concerning the condi- 
tion and resources of the vast unorganized 
Territory known as Alaska. The authority of 
the United States is maintained there mainly 
by a military station at Sitka. The cost of 
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occupation is $9,888 per month as follows: 
for the army, $3,900; navy, $3,588; revenue- 
cutter, $2,200 ; custom-house, $700. There are 
3,940 Americans and Europeans at Sitka, and 
these are believed to be more than half that 
class of inhabitants in the entire Territory. 
The Indian population numbers about 8,300, 
according to the latest estimates. The prin- 
cipal productions, thus far, are furs, fish, and 
lumber. Little has been done to utilize the 
forests, but there are said to be almost unlim- 
ited supplies of spruce and cedar timber. The 
fisheries, too, are practically inexhaustible, and 
furnish salmon, halibut, cod, and other valu- 
able fish. The mostimportant are the salmon, 
of which 1,100 barrels were taken last year 
about Sitka, and 700 around Prince of Wales 
Island. It is worth about $8 per barrel at 
Sitka. The fur-trade has decreased since 
the United States took possession, and last 
year it amounted to less than $20,000, in- 
dependent of the seal-fisheries. These latter 
are leased for twenty years to the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company at $65,000 per annum. The 
number of seals to be taken per year is limit- 
ed to 100,000, and on each of these $2.624 is 
paid to the Government, and 55 cents per gal- 
lon on the oil. Thus considerable revenue is 
derived from these possessions. The agricul- | 
tural products are very meagre where any at- 
tempt has been made at cultivating the soil, 
and the mines have scarcely been probed, al- 
though it is reported that rich deposits of coal 
and iron might be opened. Population, as re- 
turned in the census of 1870, 461 whites, and 
70,000 Indians. 

Arizona.—this Territory has continued to 
suffer greatly throughout the year from the 
depredations and outrages of the Apache and 
other hostile tribes of Indians. (With regard 
to the action of the Federal Government and 
officers of the army in this matter, see Army, 
U.S.). The Territorial Legislature, at its last 
session, drew up a memorial to Congress, pray- 
ing for protection. Affidavits of 97 persons 
were given, declaring that, within the knowl- 
edge of these persons, in two years preceding 
166 persons had been killed, and 801 horses and 
mules, and 2,487 cattle, killed or stolen. Not- 
withstanding the operations of the military and 
of volunteer companies of citizens, and the 
conciliatory measures of the Peace Commission- 
ers, little was done toward securing a cessation 
of these irregular hostilities. In November, 
Governor A. P. K. Safford wrote : 


With natural resources unsurpassed, with gold 
and silver mines that ought to be yielding annually 
$20,000,000, the people are in pats, and have un- 
dergone for years scenes of death and torture un- 
paralleled in the settlement of any of our new coun- 
tries ; and, instead of receivingsympathy and encour- 
agement from our countrymen on the outside, we are 
denounced as border ruffians, though in fact the lawse 
are not more faithfully obeyed or executed anywhere 
than in Arizona. The people have in but one in- 
stance taken the law into their own hands since the 
organization of the Territory, and that the facts will 
show was done under the most aggravating circum- 
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stances, the people having found, in the possession 
of the Indians killed, property belonging to men and 
women who were murdered while the Indians were 
fed at Grant, and for this act the perpetrators have 
been indicted by the grand-jury, showing that in 
Arizona our courts and judges do not screen any 
one. The Territory is out of debt, and by January 
1st we shall have a free schoolin every district in the 


Territory. But, with all this, men’ who are making 


money at the cost of the lives and property of their 
countrymen will denounce us as every thing that is 
bad, and declare the Apache Indians, who for four 
hundred years have lived by murder and robbery, are 
every thing thatis good. Thepeople of Arizona want 
pe they care not how it 1s obtained; but they 

now by years of experience that to feed Indians and 
let them roam over large reservations only places 
them in a secure position to raid upon the settlers, 
and return to the reservation for safety and rest. * 
With one of the richest Territories, every one feels 
discouraged. At least 500 men have ‘been illed, and 
a large number of them were horribly tortured; and 
those who are left, after fighting for years to hold the 
country, find themselves in povery and are looked 
upon as barbarians. General Crook struck the key- 
note when he enlisted Indians against Indians. It 
threw consternation among them such as was never 
seen before, and had he been allowed to pursue this 
policy it would have taken but a few months to con- 

uer a lasting peace. But Mr. Colyer countermanded 
this order, and millions will have to be expended 
paste rp apa of lives lost before the end will be 
reached. 


A petition, signed by the Territorial officers 
and a large number of citizens, was presented 
to the President in November, which set forth 
the sufferings and hardships of the people, and 
prayed for measures of protection. . Assur- 
ance was at that time given that more vigor- 
ous measures would be adopted, and orders 
were sent to General Schofield accordingly. 
The population of the Territory in 1870 was 
9,658. The seat of government is at Tucson, 
and the present Governor is A. P. K. Safford. 
The salaries of the Governor, Chief Justice, 
two Associate Justices, and Secretary, amount 
to $13,500, and the contingent expenses of the 
government amount to $1,000, besides $500 
paid to an interpreter and translator in the 
executive office. 

CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. 
COUNTIES, 

Aggregate Native, Foreign, 

DIODUND cca): shsinciattre hp 179 122 57 
pidgin tas s os paleo avine cers 5,716 1,900 8,816 
YRVADSI pss Sia vades nat 2,142 1,208 934 
Yuma sis veasiesaeeses 1,621 619 1,002 
Total for Territory..... 9,658 8,849 5,809 


There were included in the aggregate, ac- 
cording to the census, 26 colored persons, 20 
Chinese, and 31 Indians. 

According to the census of 1870, the as- 
sessed value of real and personal property 
was $1,410,295; the true value, $3,440,791 ; 
-and the total taxation, not national, $31,323. 
149 children were attending school, 2,690 per- 
sons, over ten, cannot read, and 1,167 males 
and 767 females, over twenty-one, cannot write. 
The number of acres of improved land is 14,585 ; 
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value of live-stock, $148,996; estimated value 
of all farm-products, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $277,998. The produc- 
tions were 27,052 bushels of wheat, 82,041 of 
corn, and 55,077 of barley. The number of 
tribal Indians is officially estimated at 82,052. 
Cotorapo.—Colorado is by far the most 
flourishing of the Territories. It contains 
about 106,000 square miles, or 66,000,000 acres, 
peopled ta 1870 by 89,681 inhabitants. The fol- 
owing statistics are for the same year, but 
considerable progress has been made since in 
developing the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of the Territory: 


Acres Value of 
COUNTIES, outuveted. Feild 
APAPRHOSI A Vis vs ocSa ns repaeers tee 18,000 | $950,000 
Welds. Si). aks oh ieee uber. 2,500 125,000 
SOMOLBOM cisls sas sth bie dna sR RR ARE 12,000. | . 600,000 
WOUIGCR A ass sacc ech «cot ceuee eee 21,000 850,000 
DAPMGP is. 5.5 22. eS, oe 6,500 850,000 
BNBS80. (0A an sh fie eae eee 2,500 186,000 
GD Mas. wich. ova ardnc poem eeana. 20,000 | 1,120,000 
HOGAN 7 oso Uli coe evocanvpe ose 8,000 420,000 
Total seecsecescceese| 90,500 '$4,551,000 
Product of the Mines, ete. 

1868, 1870. 
Gold and silver ............0c008 $3,000,000} $4,500,000 
Other minerals ....... a ay ed 100, 500, 
Warm sPrOduets vo. : sciansed sess 2,500,000 4,551,000 

MOD os stctes a La'saip's a eee erate and 250,00 "50,000 
EmMPADOE:, SH) dca aie bis «dace fe 0 275,000 000,000 
ORR. st Latta enay rite $6,125,000' $11,201,000 


There are twenty-one counties in the Terri- 
tory, but the Auditor received returns in 1871 
from only fifteen, and from these they were ap- 
parently very imperfect. . The total value of as- 
sessed property, according to these returns, was 
$24,112,078.37, an increase of _ $7,334,078.87 
over the assessment of the preceding year. Of 
the agricultural counties, Jefferson returned the 
largest number of acres, 130,669, at a valua- 
tion of $632,617.51; Saguache ranks second, 
with 100,000 acres, valued at $34,480; El Paso 
third, with 95,324 acres, valued at $395,095 ; 
Arapahoe fourth, with 80,818 acres, at $1,624,- 
288; and Douglas fifth, with 69,820 acres, at 
$256,433. . The other. agricultural counties 
take rank after Douglas as follows: Boulder, 
Weld, Pueblo, Larimer, and Fremont. The six 
counties which failed to make return of the 
number. of acres were Conejos, Costilla, 
Greenwood, Huerfano, Lake, and Las Animas. 
Had the record of these counties: been com- 
plete, it is estimated the abstracts, would have 
shown at least 1,000,000 acres of improved land. 
- The whole number of cattle assessed was 
142,148; horses, 15,580; mules. and asses, 
2,724; sheep 184,577. It has been stated that 
these returns do not indicate more than one- 
eighth of the actual number of domestic ani- 
mals in the Territory. The bullion-product 
of the years 1870 and 1871 was $8,338,000, an 


increase of 50 per cent. over that of the two 


preceding years. At the beginning of 1869 
there was a public debt of over $10,000, but 
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on the 3d of January, 1872; this was entirely 
paid off, and there was a surplus in the Treas- 
ury of $55,104.32. Of the land of the Territo- 
ry about 19,077,120 acres are included in an 
Indian reservation occupied by four to six 
thousand Utes, and another large district is 
practically closed against settlers on account 
of unadjusted land-grants. 

The railroad system of the Territory has 
been rapidly developed in the last two years, 
and there are now 444 miles in successful op- 
eration, of which 76 were built during this 
year, and 228 in 1870. Among the lines com- 
pleted in the last few months is a narrow- 
gauge road from Denver to Colorado Springs, 
a distance of 76 miles. It is only three feet 
from rail to rail, and is the first put in success- 
ful operation on this plan in the country. 
Among the new railroad enterprises is that of 
the Denver & Salt Lake road. The proposed 
route is from Denver along the course of the 
South Platte to the Middle Park, and thence 
by the most feasible and direct line to Salt 
Lake City. It will be a narrow-gauge road, 
and will probably be completed in about two 
years. It will aid in developing the rich 
region of the South Park, which it will traverse 
for 58 miles. A survey has been made for a 
narrow-gauge road from Pine Bluff to Golden 
City, a distance of 132 miles. 

Near the foot of Pike’s Peak are the Colo- 
rado Springs, whose waters have been lately 
analyzed and found to possess valuable medi- 
cinal properties, 

The school law of 1870 has been found to be 
quite satisfactory in its working, and a toler- 
able system of popular education has been es- 
tablished. A School of Mines has been founded, 
but the buildings are not yet completed. 

Denver, the capital of the Territory, is a 
flourishing town of about 8,000 inhabitants, 
The present Governor of the Territory is Ed- 
win M. McCook. The expenses of the govern- 
ment are as follows: For salaries of Governor 
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and Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Chief 
Justice, two Associate Judges, and Secretary, 
$18,300; for compensation and mileage of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, $20,- 
000; for contingent expenses of the Territory, 
$1,000. 

There was an election for members of the 
Legislature on the 12th of September. The 
Council, or Upper House, consists of 13 mem- 
bers, of whom 9 are Republicans and 4 Dem- 
ocrats; and the House of Representatives is 
composed of 16 Republicans and 10 Demo- 
crats. The total vote was 15,635 against 
11,508 in 1870, and 8,167 in 1868, The aggre- 
gate of the Republican vote was 7,068, and 
that of the Democratic 6,572, giving the former 
a majority of 491. 

- The ninth session of the Territorial Legis- 
lature opened on January 15, 1872. The Gov- 
ernor, in his biennial message, recommended 
several reforms, among them the abolition of 
the grand-jury system, and a provision allow- 
ing defendants to testify in their own behalf. 
As a substitute for the grand-jury system, he 


_ recommends ‘‘the passage of a law authorizing 


and empowering the district. attorney, in all 
cases of misdemeanor or minor offences against 
the Territorial laws, to file in court an informa- - 
tion predicated on the affidavit of the pros- 
ecuting witness. This,” he says, ‘would at- 
tain every result now realized by an indict- 
ment. District attorneys would thus be called 
upon to take a responsible part in the great 
judicial drama, and see justice administered 
in its purest and most enlightened form. Their 
action would be exposed .to the searching 
scrutiny of their neighbors and the court, and 
a degree of care heretofore unknown will be in- 
duced in the institution of criminal proceed- 
ings; the number of very petty prosecutions 
will be decreased, and trial will be had in those 
cases only where conviction is almost sure to 
follow the presentment of an information.” 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. 

COUNTIES. Assessed value of | Taxation, not 

property. national. 
Aggregate, Native Foreign 

WPROMOCLI cos ois. cclaldith canes wahaincn sce naneao ab 6,829 5,129 1,700 731,800 $115,859 
oN 1 URRORETE =” TO TEAR SES NE RCS "592 "482 110 oT 948 925 
MR an 2 'v <Feisla 35/s'e aie « ches le Ss gab ZSBE DAES cewaloe’ 1,939 1,721 218 1,123,055 14,599 
MNOS MOO, ci isk adeidacs dstceewedbcceewc cede 1,596 1,220 376 1,100,112 16,600 
SPAN sata Sao based ac ep a's's pi eiath Vin whee kK vae ee op 2,504 2,489 | 15 200, 2,050 
RR Cindi das ok stdade patnein Oop eh <Meocpesueisee 1,779 1,721 58 260, 1,850 

BRIAPIAB SY), i. cis Megs wepcndes debe dea ccanes deere d 1,388 1,088 800 575,281 9,032 - 
URROS 71) Tipe lb asd Ab Fiche ess ce tu loons set wrens 987 _ 894 93 665,117 10,528 
MUOMUGNE. aida gee cobeialnc Wes Vas eek Ricinus eBas Maes 1,064 817 247 466,809 8,432 
SPUD M Weir a cit nk noche dene wee a cee Coeae OCs gee had 5,490 3,739 1,751 2,735,216 64,880 
DRGCMIV ODT So sda llltss cp dacdigloderaaee rwssersee 510 $33 177 447,024 10,281 
PRUPIAMGL As shits dp ee ieee ote <'o = ta Wek se wlots accede © 250 2,208 42 480,000 4,408 
MRO BON aba culcech acaba mee udcnaa Rebeae eked ec es 2.390 1,985 405 1,034,738 80,967 
EMMO. OFa ed's Peb weds eve deRbr bbs Sabie cldd sbababeeda 522 413 109 185,190 5,540 
DBIINONS Peis heck. aco On ABI She ESE ST abo er aee dene 838 722 116 174,037 17,900 
CATIONS: shi ain elke vic ce he sees sos bbase gadis «3 4,276 4,151 125 457,932 12,064 
Bn. ct ee ener icons idea oash taaenca ae 442 332 115 175,569 8,605 
MAINO Gs, 6b dm dileciay dos aectide adshiveern hes cb Ott 3 6 2,265 2,056 209 1,041,251 17,945 
MANS Succ va doles woebwe de sd nsx nehey ad Olde ne eeg 304 281 23 155,415 1,005 
PIED a incl ail Laisie sions BORER eo ea ella eee on 258 168 90 123,926 1,610 
MMMM Alvan cis bb une battens s kava chs miesalvareatacwogs 1,636 1,316 320 381 12,817 
EOtRUOL LORtON is cds dah ac ocbajeSbaiat cobs 39,864 83,265 6,599 $17,388,101 $362,197 
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According to the census, there were in- 
cluded in the aggregate 456 colored persons, 7 
Chinese, and 180 Indians. 

Cotumpia.—An act of Congress, approved 
on the 21st of February, provided a Territorial 
government for the District of Columbia, 
with a Governor and Council of eleven mem- 
bers, appointed by the President for a term 
of four years, and a House of Delegates, elect- 
ed by the people, consisting of 22 members. 
The same act repealed the charters of the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown on and 
after June Ist, H. D. Cooke was appointed 
Governor, and the Delegates were chosen in 
the latter part of April, to serve until the first 
regular election, which took place on the 22d 
of November. The number of voters regis- 
tered was 28,520, of whom 17,746 were white, 
and 10,774 colored, At the November elec- 
tion 20 Republicans and 2 Democrats weré 
elected to the House of Delegates, and Norton 
P. Chipman, Republican, was chosen. for Del- 
egate in Congress, at the first election. The 
first session of the Legislature began on the 
15th of May. 


CENSUS OF 1870. : 
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The financial condition of the new Territory 
has not, been definitely shown by official re- 
ports. The funded debt of the city of George- 
town in May was stated at $250,000, and the 
City Registrar of Washington declared. that 
the funded debt of that city was $2,099,124,22, 
while the Auditor stated it at $2,058,699.83. 
The latter city has also a floating debt of about 
$1,000,000. The receipts and expenditures of 
the city of Washington amounted to. about 
$1,500,000 per year. There were in the Dis- 
trict, in May last, 21,177 white, and 10,494 
colored children between the ages of six and 
seventeen, while the public schools afforded 
accommodation for only 7,912 whites and 3,924 
colored. It is stated, however, that 5,604 
whites and 605 colored were in attendance on 

rivate and charity schools. A Board of 
Health, Board of Public Works, and Board of 
Charities and Correction, form parts of the 
Territorial government, but no definite results 
of their practical working are as yet ascer- 
tained. . The first regular session of the Legis- 
lature occurs in 1872, and will probably receive 
official reports from the various departments. 


; POPULATION. A ee Pies sak f i: 
ssess vaiue 0: AaxXAtion, no 
COUNTIES. ; | property. watlounl, 

Aggregate. White. Colored. Native. Foreign. ‘ : sry 

Georgetown City.......... 11,384 8,118 3,271 $6,242,695 $84,276 
Washington City.......... 109,199 73,731 85,455 tsa 5. di - 62,476,098 1,447,318" 

Remainder of District..... 11,117 6,484 4,678 «psi pine 5,552,900 49,975 

Total for District...! 131,700 88,278 43,404 | 115,446 16,254 | $74,271,698 | $1,581,569 


Daxota.— The Territory of Dakota was 
organized in 1861. It has an area of 152,000 
square miles, and a population, in 1870, of 
14,181, including 94 negroes and 1,200 Indians. 
The capital is Yankton... The present Govy- 
ernor is J. A. Burbank, appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The annual expenses of the government 
are: For salaries of Governor and Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, Chief Justice and 
two Associate Judges, and Secretary, $13,300; 
for contingent expenses of the Territory, 
$1,000. No special progress has been made in 
the last year, though the number of settlers is 
gradually increasing, and the resources of the 
Territory are being slowly developed. The 
contemplated Northern Pacific Railroad, which 
will cross the Territory, is likely to give a 
strong impulse to its growth. 

According to the census of 1870, 1,144 chil- 
dren attended school during the year; 1,249 
persons, ten years old and over, cannot read, 
and 403 males and 306 females, twenty-one 
years old and over, cannot write. The num- 
ber of tribal Indians is officially estimated at 
26,320. The assessed value of real estate was 
$1,695,728 ; of personal property, $1,228,766 ; 
true valuation of real ard ‘personal estate, 
$5,599,752 ; taxation, not national, $13,867. 

The public debt, county, city, town, etc., 
amounts to $2,596,545. True value of prop- 
erty, $126,873,618. 


In the following table is given the census of 
the territory of Dakota for the year 1870: 


COUNTIES. _| Aggregate. Native. Foreign, 
Bonhomme ........ 01.02 608 892 216 
Brookings. oi» spisiey 4a o ole 168 151 12 
FANG. . cae cay emmas sr 246 » abe 63 
Charles Mix...........0.. 152 185 17 
Olay: vicars cod de fi anaes 2,621 1,755 a6 
DUE) nn 6a besarte tas 37 2 
Hutchinson ............. a 87 22 15° 

INO Gs Ald we vias Siaia sia lb Be 9 5 5 wie 
TGC e's vicie ones an chhs 712 4%6 236 
Minnehaha............... 855 200 155- 

sei] b1 5 1: ERE AP ERE SMAPS CP ay 1,213 801 412 
INNA GT beierak i wleialeples paieicd 837 229 108 
ANG Ai sbinic + sSjasic emacs Seal yee 2,503 1,004 
reeeeshaney sa <3 iwire | bis 2,097 1,356 TAL 

norganized portion o > 
DerritOry:.csccecc eves ; 2,091 1,183 as i 
Total for Territory..! 14,181 9,366 


Ipano.—Idaho was organized as. a Territory 
in 1863. It contains an area of about 100,000 
square miles. The boundary-line between it 
and Utah has been but lately ascertained by 
actual survey, and is found to be some distance 
farther south than had been supposed. The 
population is 14,999, of whom 4,274 are Chi- 
nese. The capital is Boisé City ; the Governor, 
Thomas W. Bennett. The expenses of the 


government are: For salaries of Governor and 


Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Chief Justice 
and two Associate Judges, and Secretary, $13,- 
500; for contingent expenses of the Territory, 
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$1,000.. Mining and agriculture are the prin- 
cipal branches of industry, but, as there is no 
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railroad connection with other parts of the 
country, progress has been thus far very slow. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION, 
COUNTIES. Assessed value of | ‘Taxation, not 
Aggregate, Chinese. White. Native, Foreign. bite sagt 

BT REAR ARIAS | ee ga 2,675 %8 2,569 2,178 497 918,141 4 
Alturas "689 814 "369 "236 403 eS 08 ar 
GIS lac cans arbptesjee peas 3,834 1,754 2,057 1,183 2,651 1,405,017 44,960 
ORAS OARS Ls Pe 849 425 415 205 644 ‘ 3,653 
PSOMINE cbhnds «chs canes cae 988 120 864 509 479 178,716 7,348 
NeZ.Percés.... 6. .0creens 1,607 47 837 609 998 449,011 28,385 
BR. oncicidh'e seen ene 1,922 = 1,921 1,189 %33 176,000 6118 
OWFNEC. 5605. ses cna eae 1,713 868 1,334 862 851 1,747,884 89,952 
ShHOBHONG... 2.5). seeye sane %22 468 252 93 629 0,930 10,145 
Total for Territory... 14,999 4,274 10,618 4114 7,835 $5,292,205 $174,711 


~ According to the census, there are included 
- in the population 60 colored persons, and 47 
Indians. The number of tribal Indians is offi- 
cially estimated at 5,584. The true value of 
property is $6,552,681. Public debt, county, 
town, city, etc., amounts to $222,621. Value 
of farm productions, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $637,797. 
Inpran Tererrory.—The Indian Territory, 
which is secured to the several tribes occu- 
pying it by the treaties of 1866, still remains 
unorganized, It is inhabited by about 70,000 
Indians, mostly of the Ohoctaw, Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Oreek, Osage, and Seminole tribes, 
who have attained a considerable degree of 
civilization. The Choctaws number about 
17,000, and have 48 schools, with 1,460 pupils. 
They support twenty students in different 
white schools in the States, who are training 
for teachers. The annual school fund is about 
$90,000, The Cherokees comprise about 17,000 
persons, and have 48 schools, with 1,920 pupils, 
besides a Moravian mission-school, several pri- 
vate schools, and a House of Refuge. Their 
school fund amounts to $50,000 annually, and 
they have also an orphan fund for the support 
of the inmates of the House of Refuge. The 
Creeks number about 13,000, and support 30 
schools, of which six are devoted to the educa- 
tion of freed negroes. These schools are at- 
tended by over 700 children, and there is also 
a boarding-school with 80 pupils. Their an- 
nual. school fund is $25,000. The Chickasaws, 
with a population of 5,400, have a school fund 
of $50,000, from which they support 11 public 
schools, attended by 440 pupils, and they have 
fifty students supported in the schools of the 
neighboring States, at an annual cost of $650 
eachs: The Osages, numbering between 3,000 
and 4,000, have a fund of $3,000 a year, and 
support fifty pupils at the Catholic mission 
schools. The Seminoles, numbering only 2,500, 
have an annual school fund of $25,000, and 
support 4 schools with 225 pupils. A mission- 
school, accommodating 50 pupils, has also been 
opened. The Peorias, 170 in number, have one 
school, with 25 pupils, and a fund of $3,000. 
The Ottawas have one school, with 52 pupils. 
_ The constitution for a confederated govern- 


ment of the tribes, which was framed at Ock- 
mulgee in December, 1870, failed to meet the 
approbation of Congress, owing apparently to 
schemes looking to the ultimate organization 
and settlement of the Territory. In fact, prop- 
Ositions were made to organize from it a Ter- 
ritory, to be called Oklahoma. Some of the 
smaller tribes, too, refused to ratify the con- 
stitution because it did not give to them an 
equal representation in the Senate of the Con- 
federation. Thus far the political condition 
of the tribes remains as before, each being in- 
dependent and secured in its rights by treaties 
with the United States. They seem to be 
unanimous in their opposition to a Territorial 
government imposed upon them by the United 
States. There are in the Territory 2,407 white, 
6,378 colored, and 59,367 Indians; total, 
68,152. na 

Montana:—The Territory of Montana is 
still to a great extent an unknown region. 
Recent exploring expeditions have found in it 
many wonders of Nature in the form of wild 
and picturesque scenery, lofty mountains, deep 
cafions, fertile valleys and plains, beautifal 
lakes and streams, remarkable caves, mineral 
and hot springs. The climate is said to be 
one of the finest on the continent, the soil 
in many parts is exceedingly rich, and the 
mineral resources are believed to be very great. 
Comparatively little has been done, however, 
to develop its natural riches. The population, 
as returned in 1870, was 20,595, but there are 
several Indian tribes of considerable extent 
not included in the enumeration.’ The capital 
of the Territory is Virginia City, and the pres- 
ent Governor is Benjamin F. Potts, The 
government is supported by the United States, 
the salaries of the Governor, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, Chief Justice with two as- 
sociates, and the Secretary, amounting to 
$13,500. An act of the last Territorial Legis- 
lature, giving thes eofficers additional com- 
pensation, has been pronounced null and void 
by. act of Congress. The line, of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad will. cross this Territory. 
No local railroads have been constructed as 
yet, but telegraph-lines have been established 
from Helena, the principal city, eastward to 
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Bozema, 110 miles, westward to Deer Lodge, 
55 miles, north to Benton, 140 miles, and south 
to Corinne, 480 miles. All that is needed to 
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give a vigorous impulse to the settlement and 
development of the Territory is a readier com- 
munication with the older parts of the country. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


FORTIES: Assessed value of Taxation, net 
COUNTIES. property. * natio’ 
Aggregate. White. Chinese, Natives, Foreign 

Beaver Head......+.+.++. %22 "14 6 494 228 $406,212 $8,987 
Age SAGER ioc oo cays dees aes 88 88 VES 26 BET, ls cucly nce coe te a keane 
Choteat... 5. 6c... sceeewes 517 476 3 379 138 845,000 4,324 
DS WHOR ase cisntccenpe dads 177 161 ey 140 87 00,800 (51) F seats alee ea 
Deer Lodge .'o. o's car ciscee 4,367 8,551 576 2,188 2.229 1,431,678 23,017 
Gala sis ics deka van 1,578 be 4 1,250 828 715,893 13,869 
JOHOTHON © 6.5335 coves vids « 1,531 1, 122 1,057 474 500, 6,515 
Lewis and Clarke........ 5,040 4,279 666 2,966 2,074 8,486,484 665 
JA RTEABONN  G.6 .e sn aibicie. tin. 's \ 2,684 2,361 299 1,783 901 3004,691 43,800 

MBG HOT Ss iavc vince cuvecy 1,387 1,346 29 941 696,610 7,000 
PEMA ca sintei's sao xno’ 2,554 2,420 44 1,442 1,112 06,543 10,800 
Total for Territory...! 20,595 18,306 1,949 12,616 7,979 $9,943,411 $198.527 


Included in the census are 183 colored per- 
sons and 157 Indians, The tribal Indians are 
officially estimated at 19,300. The true value 
of property was $15,184,522. The public debt, 
county, city, town, etc., amounted to $278,719. 
The aggregate value of farm-products, includ- 
ing betterments and additions to stock, was 
$1,676,660. 

New Mexico.—The Territory of New 
Mexico has an area of 115,000 square miles, 
and a population of 114,000, of whom 86,000 
are whites, and the rest Indians. The mining 
products of 1870, mostly gold and silver, were 
valued at $989,000; the agricultural products 
amounted to $1,575,000; lumber $630,000; 
manufactures, $535,000; cattle, $425,000; and 
the revenue receipts were $28,000. Santa Fé, 
the capital and chief city, has about 6,000 in- 
habitants. The mining district now in course 
of development comprises only about twenty 
square miles, and it is believed that rich de- 
posits of gold, silver, and other valuable min- 
erals, exist in other parts of the Territory. 
The present Governor is Marsh Giddings. The 


Legislature consisted of a Council of eight 
members, and a House of Representatives of 
fifteen members, and it holds biennial sessions, 
the last of which commenced on the 4th of 
December this year. The Republicans con- 
trolled both branches. The election, which 
occurred on the 2d of September, was attended 
with considerable disorder in some sections, 
and at La Mesilla there was a serious riot. 
The Moreno & Rio Hondo Railroad bt 
has been organized, and a road surveyed whic 
is intended to connect Santa Fé with the 
Denver & Rio Grande road at-a point near the 
Santo Christo Pass. The expenses of the 
Territorial government, which are defrayed by 
the United States, are as follows: For salaries 
of Governor, Chief Justice and two Associate 
Judges and Secretary, and ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, $13,- 
500; for compensation and mileage of members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses thereof, $21,000; for con- 
tingent expenses, $1,000; for interpreter and 
translator in the executive office, $500. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 


POPULATION. pees ; aesuel, 
value o ny, not 
COUNTIES. property. national. 
Aggregate. White. Indians, Native. Foreign. 

BOPMAVWIG rik vote bc cee chs 7,591 1,473 111 1,509 82 $1,941,645 $6,738 
CUTAR 3. ies aldess bays). 1,992 1,960 22 1,725 267 2,503,585 6,105 
OGL PATE od Vise o's aja'vpisiois «oie 5,864 5,862 1 2,856 3,008 786.493 1,064 

GTOUb sn. scans ecbie se cebaenaee 1,143 1,134 eae 592 551 pa 428 
ANCOMN (3d. Fh ioe Pita ord d 1.803 1,789 +e 1,686 — 117 258,201 2,595 

MOU... .cisdep ce. sree boats 8,056 7,986 52 vere) 281 1,095,149 4,565 

Rio Arriba......5..-see0e: 9,294 8,976 316 9,241 53 418, 1,688 

San Miguel: ) 27 icsase ob bie 16,058 15,924 117 15,804 254 2,205,850 10,405 
ANA ATR. 5 ais beside ened 2,599 2,534 41 2,587 12 809,114 281 

Santa: HG. ..)cccasctseerts 9,699 9,585 16 9,383 816 2,608, 86 15,145 

SOCOFTO Ln. Junk oak soe aa vas 6,603 6,537 47 6,384 219 3,150,984 4,212 

Das ns bes estew ee eawreee 12,079 11,792 284 11,980 99 807, 8,088 — 

Valencia sic acne ts caaies 9,093 8,841 242 8,782 861 1,530,672 4,700 

Total for Territory.... 91,874 $0,393 1,809 86,254 | 5,620 $17,784,014 $61,014 


Included in the census are 172 colored per- 
sons. The tribal Indians are officially esti- 
mated at 19,429. The true value of property 
was $31,849,798. The public debt, county, 
city, town, etc., amounted to $7,560. The 


aggregate value of farm-products, including 
betterments and additions to stock, was $1,- 
905,060; 684,980 pounds of wool were raised. 
Urau.—The population of Utah, according 
to the returns of the last census, is 86,605, of 
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which §5,844 are whites, 118 colored, 178 
Indians, 445 Chinese; 56,083 natives, and 80,- 
522 foreign. The population of Salt Lake 
City is 17,246. In the city there are 606 more 
females than males; but in the entire Ter- 
ritory the males are in excess by 1,277. The 
present Federal Governor of the Territory is 
George L. Woods, but Brigham Young still 
claims to be the temporal as well as spiritual 
ruler of the Mormon people. 

An attack was made in the latter part of 
the year by the Federal officials upon the in- 
stitution of polygamy, the results of which are 
still uncertain. In September, on the occasion 
of the challenging of the fitness ofseveral prom- 
inent Mormons to serve as grand-jurors, 
Chief-Justice McKeon gave utterance to the 
following opinion regarding polygamy: 


The sophism by which polygamy is sought to be 
justified as being in harmony with American civil- 
ization is that polygamy is a religious practice; that 
religious toleration is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American institutions, and of the Federal 
Constitution, and that therefore polygamy is pro- 
tected by the Constitution, and all y enacted 
against it are unconstitutional. If the mass of the 
American people were barbarians, or if the patri- 
archal or the tribal system of government prevailed 
among them, it is needless to say that our Constitu- 
tion and institutions could not exist. It is not a lit- 
tle humiliating that it should seem to be necessary 
to add that our Constitution and institutions do not 
require—nay, do not permit—the toleration of any 
practice which wages war against the existence of 
civilization. There have been religions which have 
required the offering up of human sacrifices to the 
sun, and the casting of infant children to the croco- 
diles of the Ganges ; but, if such deeds were done in 
this country, is there in all the land one man so dis- 
honest that he would attempt to justify them by the 
plea of religious toleration? But why waste time in 
ceecrening such a proposition as that involved in this 
case ? en the burglar is a fit juror to inquire 
into the crime of burglary ; when the robber is a fit 
juror to inquire into the crime of a: when the 
assassin is a fit juror to inquire into the crime of 
murder—then the bigamist, who swears in substance 
that crimes are his religion, may be a fit juror to in- 

uire into the crimes of bigamy and adultery. But, 
thanks to centuries of Christian civilization, that 
time is not now ; and, judging from the steady prog- 
ress of the human race, that time will never come. 
The challenger is sustained, and the three jurors 
named are rejected. 


During the same term of the court Thomas 
Hawkins was convicted of adultery, in a suit 
instituted by his first wife, and was sentenced 
to three years hard labor in prison, and a fine 
of $500. In passing this sentence, on the 28th 
of October, Judge McKeon said : 


I cannot imprison you for less than three years, 
nor fine you less than $300. It is right that you 
should be fined; among other reasons, to help de- 
fray the expenses of enforcing the laws. But my ex- 
perience in Utah has been such that, were I to fine 
you only, I am satisfied the fine would be paid out 
of other funds than yours, and thus you would go 
free—absolutely free—from all punishment; and 
then those men who mislead the people would make 
thousands of others believe that God had sent the 
money to pay the fine; that God had prevented the 
court from sending you to prison; that by a miracle 
you had been rescued from the authorities of the 


United States. I must look to it that my judgment 
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ive no aid and comfort to such men; I must look to 
it that my judgment be not so severe as to seem 
vindictive, am not so light as to seem to trifle 
with justice. This community ought to begin 
to learn that God does not interpose to rescue 
criminals from the consequences of their crimes, 
but that, on the contrary, He so orders the affairs 
of His universe that sooner or later crime stands face 
to face with justice, and justice is the master. I will 
say here now, that, whenever your good behavior and 
pope bps good shall justify me in doing so, I will 
gladly recommend that you be pardoned. 

Several other prominent Mormons were in- 
dicted under a statute of the Territory which 
declares that “if any man or woman, not be- 
ing married to each other, lewdly and las- 
civiously associate and cohabit together; or if 
any man or woman, married or unmarried, is 
guilty of open and gross lewdness, every per- 
son so offending shall be punished by impris- 
onment not exceeding ten years and not less 
than six months, and fined not less than one 
hundred dollars, or both, at the discretion of 
the court.” 

Among these were Brigham Young himself, 
and Daniel H. Wells, Mayor of Salt Lake City. 
Mr. Young was arraigned before the court on 
the 8d of October, and bail was refused, al- 
though he was allowed to remain in his own 
house in the condition of a prisoner of the 
United States. A motion to quash the indict- 
ment was overruled. Subsequently indict- 
ments were found against Young and several 
other persons for the alleged murder of one 
Buck, at Iron Springs, in 1857. Brigham 
Young was placed under arrest, on the murder 
charge, on the 2d of January, 1872, but to this 
writing none of these trials except that of 
Hawking, already mentioned, had reached any 
definite result. The trials were embarrassed 
for want of funds, and, in December, Attorney- 
General Bates and Judge McKeon appealed to 
Congress to make provision for the extra ex- 
penses of the court. 

The material interests of the Territory are 
undergoing gradual development. It has al- 
ready 864 miles of railroad, consisting mainly 
of a portion of the Union Pacific. Rich mines 
of gold and silver have been discovered, and 
there have been reports of the discovery of 
deposits of tin and lead, of large extent and 
value. Among the great lines of railroad in 
contemplation is one from Salt Lake City to 
Portland, Oregon. 

The Legislature which assembled in January, 
1872, set about taking measures for the organi- 
zation of a State government, preliminary to 
asking for admission into the Union, Deseret 
is the name proposed for the new State. 

Included in the census are 445 Chinese and 
179 Indians, The tribal Indians are officially 
estimated at 12,795. The true value of prop- 
erty was $16,159,995. The value of farm-prod- 
ucts, including betterments and additions to 
stock, was $1,978,142 ; 109,018 pounds of wool 
were raised. 

In the following table are given more full de- 
tails of the census of the territory for 1870: 
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CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION, si44 
Assessed val ‘axation 
COND sl ope sateen 
Aggregate, White: Colored, Native Foreign 
Beaver’: esis ononesceturss 2,007 2,005 chet 1,405 602 $95,000 $1,500 
BOX TCC est ce vesteae a $855 4,429 19 2,795 2,060 500, 000° 
pee PE, ST aes 8,229 8,219 5 5,121 3,108 728,195 281. 
CHAR; s.TILSeCA Se TA A 8 os CSU TEAIT fee atPe] ween Ett ae yieBee Reba SUT Me eee n 
Danis. vsiciidisee ve wba e 4,459 4,454 Ke 8,010 1,449 648,655 12,971 
YOM... sya canesiespobieee pm 2,227 2,262 nid d's 1,610 667 5,000 | ) 825% 
RADA baits co kas pletae madd 2,034 2,028 4 1,344 690 , 272,641 2,960. 
KANG vemos cus foe d¢ tyes msek 1,513 1,505 1 1,292 221 ,000 2,4 
Miblardots. icispiseesa. 2,753 2,665 1 1,974 779 250,000 3, 
MOAN a, ices hoamas't¥ 40 40 1,972 1,970 2 1,215 "57 820,000 5,750 
ERO e apcmeten teans soe ve 82 80 eng? 54 i ESP eee ee seuna 
RUCHGsIEL odweott Te. ath - 1,955 1,953 f 1,291 664 ; 1286. ~ 
BIO WTO. Sol bp neds soe 450 449 heed 368 82 40,575 (B52. 
BOG PINKO ay iat voen s0g ots) 18,337 18,277 51 10,894 7,443 ‘4,210,990 38,657 
BIE SEO sg Sie. dawn od b's St 6,786 6,771 Af 3,890 2; 336, Oke 
RRGVIOR ops wc ticoieid > c'pichs sles 19 19 Tabs. . oat ibp eens FELON HTS Obs 8 f bo.e GaNadee 
STL TTC TERR EST 2,512 2,467 4 1,448 1,064 263,592 3,100 
TOVEle ..-...cisccscccees 2177 2.177 Be 1,350 827 ~ 371,726 4316. | 
MGB Gg cdis. deeds ee seus 12,303 12,185 6 8,439 8,764 1,252,096 14,247 
AVASALED),. Ti asns cunnsves 1,244 1,244 Sas 887 857 145,027 1,600 
Washington.... 8,064 3,052 4 2,455 609 500, 39,308. 
WOber ise lesdstew 7,858 7,833 21 5,242 2,616 1,750,000 “12,083 — 
Total for Territory.. 86,786 86,044 118 56,084 80,702 | $12,565,842 — $167,355 


Wasuineton.—The population of Washing- 
ton Territory, which in 1860 was 11,574, and 
in 1870 23,450, is now estimated at about 
30,000.. The taxable property is assessed at 
$11,500,000, an increase of $2,000,000 in one 
year. The public surveys have been extended 
over 6,000,000 acres of land, or about one- 
seventh the entire area. During the last two 
years 563,000 acres have been taken up, in- 
cluding 270,000 under the preémption and 
homestead laws. The exports of the year were 
valued at $40,000, and the sawmills turned out 
about 130,000,000 feet of lumber. Vessels ar- 
riving at the ports of the Territory during the 


vessels are owned in the towns on Puget. 
Sound, and nine vessels were built there during 
the year. | ; sie 

- About thirty miles of the North Pacific 
Railroad have been completed, running west- 
ward from Kalama, and thirty-five miles more 
are undergoing the proves of grading, extend- 
ing toward Puget Sound. The road will be 
connected by navigable water with the Oregon 
and California route south of Kalama. A rail- 
road is also projected in the Walla Walla Valley. 
These enterprises promise to extend rapidly, 
and will, no doubt, contribute greatly to the 
development of the resources of the Terri- 


year measured 100,000 tons. Ninety-eight tory. 
CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION. ‘pare 
COUNTIES. 7 Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
Aggregate, White. | Indians. Native. Foreign. : eae 
GHGS ss. oscieuens wa cie cao tiaricin tales eile 401 397 4 . 881 20 $152,829, $1,834. 
Clalinma ss. SA aAtie dice able eatery d 408 374 82 274 134. . - 98,722 1,964, 
dash «cis f. «vein wobal he 3,081 | 3,018 | 68 2,606 45. ev7272 || «15,880. 
CBW GA. oeknn a bison hdlole ahr oleae 730 709 13 645 85 265,925 5,695 
MIAME Ate A PE Conc e brace ia aeatete aeh's:s 926 594 23 400 226 “366,268 4165 © 
SORENSON 55S ak Gelass dae Hb solhwes 1,268 1,126 111 690 578 467,847 ee 
MELON dha Boi dh sap aren Botts Seep a 2,120 1,809 244 1,605 515 1,002,389 7.029 
Bieay ote ee asec. 866 839 | ese 434 432 1/050,000 12,700 
FOTARITHEONLIES oko ess oh odbc vas'y oe 829 826 8 289 40 204,046 - 2,548 ooi ie 
LAMB AIEV eh ee uddwLlcs che asides caine sss | 868 | it "79 109 347,424 6,865. 
pO a ee pe Ort: PER Rn 289 275 8 225 64 196,000 8,600 
We CLIC e grave tha cra stab eaiMals\ nie) aa.0 bio Sietyhs 738 607 124 591 147 ‘517,630 (, (Ua 
PiOr heirs ets 25% Diss 6d Seles ee Bls"s bla eke 1,409 1,149 178 1,144 265 455,047 9112... 
SKAMANIB (yi. Falab lates Seka Aare paw th We 133 129 4 108 25 158,439 pasa e if 
Snohomisk........ at Gee Be oy 599 529 65 413 186 188,570) |} + /2,810° >” 
Stevens): 7 liek ish weptaaklasbe ca dss 784 567 125 488 246. 134,820... }..: ie 0 
Thurston £15251 ei7 has bent peace e see 2,246 2,193 ‘f 1,031 815 1,185,471 25,387 . 
Wahkitkum. .lco dacwtewen sponse eee 270 165 89 190 ~. 80 210 vs 
Walla Walla .......ccccevevsrsseeee 5300 | 6174 | 738 4,692 | 608 2,550,244 en Mi 
Whatcom dai 25S Bek Bie yt 3c. 534 451 61 841 193 177,158 3,646 
Vakimaesns « cucisicathasl eae 432 428 4 410 22 92, 8,072 + 
The disputed islands............... 554 473 "2 295 259 tdes Saray Jhiswa 0) 
Total for Territory........:..! 23,955 | 92,195 l1st9 | 18,931 | 5,024 | $10,612,863. | $163,992 


Included in the census are 207 colored per- 
sons and 234 Chinese. The tribal Indians are 
officially estimated at 13,477. The true value 
of property was $13,562,164, The public debt, 


county, city, town, ete., amounted to $88,827. 
The aggregate value of farm-products, including 
betterments and additions to stock, was $2, . 
111,902. 162,718 pounds of wool were raise L 
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The Governor of Washington is E. S. Salo- 
mon. The Legislature held a session in No- 
vember, the Republicans having the control of 
both branches.. Among the acts passed was 
one fixing the legal rate of interest at ten per 
cent., and providing for the punishment of 
usury. A law was also passed providing that 
all property owned by the husband or wife at 
the time of the marriage, and all property ac- 
quired by either of them during the marriage 
by gift, devise, descent, bequest, or inherit- 
ance, and all property purchased or created 
with the separate funds of either during the 
marriage, shall be the separate property of each 
respectively; and that all property acquired 
during the marriage by the joint labors of the 
husband and wife, or by their individual labor, 
together with all rents, profits, interest, or 
proceeds of the separate property of both, ac- 
cruing during the marriage, shall be common 
property. The separate property of each is 


made exempt from seizure or execution for the 
debts of the other, unless a responsibility is 
incurred by a joint obligation in writing, and, 
being duly appointed, may act as agent for the 
other. The wife, by this act, is deprived of 
dower in any property.belonging to the hus- 
band, and the husband, of his tenancy by 
courtesy, in property belonging to the wife; 
each one having an absolute control and dis- 
position of his or her separate property, and 
also.of his or her half of the common property. 
Wyromine,—Little has occurred in Wyoming 
during the year that is worthy of record. The 
Legislature, which met at Cheyenne on the 10th 
of November, and finally adjourned on the 
16th of December, repealed the act conferring 
the right of suffrage upon women; but the re- 
peal act was vetoed by Governor Campbell, 
who said in his message that women had made 
good jurors and honest and competent office- 
holders. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION, 
COUNTIES. - - 
Aggregate White. Colored. Chinese. Native. Foreign 
PRAPANY cai s Llve Suen cae baie we 6.054 aia db sain Tw 0 wake 2,021 1,971 40 2 1,296 725 
DAME TIONE Si cess «gts adds ene ce et cna emeuncceter tens 73868 1,360 q 1 45 623 
DArAtlO ty... ks Ac Oat ae Babs eeackbbie ode 2,957 2, 109 13 1.898 1,059 
MWOCLWALON dirt. cats - <a sab.+ Sole cetepasenva d oie 1,916 1,777 24 95 1,177 39 
RPNICA Now asgis vc sbiutcaie nd cusses kehaccs ce ans owe 856 496 3 32 489 367 
Total for Territory... 0.5 .:. 62.200 cies dee 9,118 8,726 183 143 5.605 8,513 


Included in the census are 66 Indians. The 
tribal Indians are officially estimated at 2,400. 
The assessed value of real estate was $863,665.; 
of personal estate, $4,653,083 ; the true value 
of real and personal estate, $7,015,748; total 
taxation, not national, $34,471. The aggre- 
gate value of farm-products, including better- 
ments and additions to stock, was $402,760; 
30,000 pounds of wool were raised. 

TEXAS. The Legislature elected under the 
reconstruction act was in session from the 
beginning of the year to May 31st; and from 
September 12th to the close of December. A 
short time before the final adjournment, it 
passed a law ordering the next election for 
members to take place in November, 1872. 
One of the most important bills passed con- 
firmed the action of the Auditorial Board, cre- 
ated by an act of 1866, in issuing bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness upon the ascer- 
tained and audited debt of the State, and ap- 
propriated $40,000 to pay the interest on this 
audited debt to January 1, 1872, and $15,000 
to pay the interest: and principal of such re- 
maining indebtedness as has been pronounced 
valid and constitutional. A bill was also passed 
providing for the issue of State bonds to the 
value of $2,000,000, to ran. twenty years, at 
seven per cent. interest in gold, to meet the 
deficiencies in the revenue of the State. State 
aid to the extent of $6,000,000 was granted to 
the Southern Pacific & Transcontinental Rail- 
road. The Governor vetoed the bill granting 


this subsidy, but it was passed over the veto. 
In connection with it a bill was passed submit- 
ting an amendment to the constitution to the 
people, by which land donations to railroads 
can be substituted for State bonds. Other im- 
portant. acts passed provide for the organiza- 
tion of twenty-four companies of mounted ' 
minute-men for the protection of the frontier 
from raids of the Indians and other marauding 
parties; and authorize the creation of private 
corporations, excepting railroad and telegraph- 
ic, under a general law. 

Speaker Evans (Republican) was removed 
from office on May 10th, by a vote of 46 to 29, 
and William H. Sinclair (also Republican) 
elected in his place. This action was in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted in a Re- 
publican caucus on the evening previous, Mr. 
Evans opposing the proposition to defer the 
State election until November, 1872, and re- 
fusing to be governed by the dictation of the 
caucus. In October Lieutenant-Governor Don 
Campbell died, and on November 13th Senator 
Pettit, of Anderson, was elected by the Senate 
Lieutenant-Governor and President of the Sen- 
ate pro tem. 

The debts created since 1870 amount to 
$860,000; one of $460,000 for frontier protec- 
tion, to meet which seven per cent. bonds were 
issued and placed on the market in New York; 
and another of $400,000 in ten per cent. bonds, 
running for five years, predicated upon, and 
to be paid, principal and interest, from the 
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tax income of the State, issued to meet the 
deficiency caused by short collection of taxes 
owing to the change of government and the 
defective system of assessing and collecting 
taxes. The taxable property of the State is 
estimated at $250,000,000. The following is a 
summary of the tax income based on an esti- 
mate that $200,000,000 is the amount of prop- 
erty that will pay taxes: 


Direct State tax of 50 cents on $100, of which 4% 

is apportioned among the public schools..... $1,000,000 
POUAAS rss ay te eal clad ah hsbeas cove 150,000 
PTOMHE?D COlenCO. TAK ws cc scccctcprer ved vecseece i 
District school-tax, if entire levy is collected 2,000,000 
COG ARS EE ee SNE. oi Ce cables caneim US a kee 400,000 


OCCRNERION EAST OB coi oe vind sien Shin Camel's taal uan 150,000 
PARIS B TOtRE OF. Pees Lege wees Meee $3,750,000 


The rate of taxation was $2.25 per $100, ac- 
cording to a statement of the State Comptrol- 
ler, against 15 cents per $100 in 1867, and 
124 cents per $100 in 1860. 

Lawlessness and “ outrages against the peace 
and dignity of the State,’ by combinations 
of men too strong to be controlled by the local 
authorities, being reported from Walker County 
at the beginning of the year, and later from 
Limestone and Freestone Counties, the Govern- 
or issued proclamations, one in January and 
another in October, declaring martial law in 
those districts, and ordered sections of the 
militia of the State to them. The Legislature 
denounced his course in the. case of the last 
two counties, and on November 6th adopted 
the following resolutions by a vote of 44 to 33: 


Whereas, His Excellency E. J. Davis, Governor of 
the State of Texas, did, on the 9th day of October, 
1871, declare martial law in the counties of Limestone 
and Freestone, and did suspend the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus in and to said counties ; and— 

Whereas, An armed force has been barre abot upon 
the people of said counties for several weeks past at 
' a heavy expense to said counties, and the limitation 
of the personal liberty of the people therein; and— 

Whereas, The Governor did, in his said proclama- 
tion of martial law, direct a penalty of $50,000 to be 
levied and collected from the citizens of Limestone 
County ; and— 

Whereas, In pursuance thereof an assessment of 
three per cent. upon all taxable RROperay of said 
county has been levied and is being collected, to the 
great detriment and ruin of said county; and— 

hereas, The Legislature of the State was in ses- 
sion at the date of said proclamation, and was in no- 
wise consulted with reference to the said declaration 
of martial law, as we believe it should have been 
done, to make said proclamation 5 dene therefore— 

Be tt resolved by the House of posi em the 
Senate coneurring, That the action of his Excellency, 
E. J. Davis, in declaring martial law in the manner 
aforesaid, in the counties of Freestone and Lime- 
stone, be and the same is hereby disapproved, as 
being unnecessary to the ends of public justice, and 
unealled for, as the courts of the counties were in 
the unobstructed exercise of their proper jurisdiction, 
and illegal, as the Legislature was then in session. 

Resolved further, That the Governor be, and he is 
hereby, requested and instructed to restore civil au- 
thority in said counties, and to withdraw all armed 
forces therefrom, and to disband the same. 


Previous to this action the Governor sent a 
message to the Legislature in response to a 
request for the evidence in his possession by 
which he proclaimed martial law in these 
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counties, transmitting a number of affidavits 
of citizens of those sections, and making the 
following statement: 

In addition to these communications, I have re- 
ceived considerable verbal information from persons 
who have come from the disturbed district; some 
of them having come here especially to inform me of 
the condition of affairs, and others being persons 
who have recently had occasion to travel through 
those counties, This information relates to the num- 
ber of the insurrectionists as claimed by some of 
themselves, the stopping of the United States mail- 
coaches, and the inquisitorial proceedings against 
passengers thereon, the cutting of the telegraph- 
wires, the coercion exercised over the officers of the 
county, and the flight from that district of large 
numbers of the citizens. ; 
~ On the 16th of November the Governor re- 
voked this proclamation, declaring that the 
purposes for which it was issued had been 
mainly attained, and the writ of habeas corpus 
was restored in these counties. 

A “Tax-payers’ Convention” was held in 
Austin, in September. Ninety-five counties 
were represented. A committee of twenty- 
one was appointed to investigate the affairs of 
the State. Their report charged Governor 
Davis with “ violation of the constitution in 
enforcing the police, militia, enabling, and 
other oppressive laws, passed while a large 
majority of the Senate were under arrest;” 
with ‘a subversion of the law in declaring 
martial law in two counties of the State, and 
holding the threat of such law over another ;” 
“that, in order to intimidate the grand-jury, 
he is now endeavoring to force through the 
Legislature a reapportionment bill which en- 
deavors to hold the State of Texas in the hands 
of a minority ;” and ‘that his power is daily 
becoming more absolute, and he is a very des- 
pot, while we have a republican government 
only in name.” Resolutions were adopted, 
appealing to the Legislature to redress the 
grievances under which the people labor; de- 
claring the school-tax of one per cent. illegal, 
the general tax law imposing but one-eighth 
of one per cent.; directing that, in the event 
that no relief is obtained from the Legislature, 
and an early day fixed for a State election, 
Congress be memorialized to protect the peo- 
ple of Texas in the rights guaranteed by the 
constitution of the State and nation; depre- 
cating all violations of the law; recognizing 
the rights of all citizens, of whatever race or 
previous condition, to equal civil and. political 
rights under the law; favoring the payment 
of all lawful and reasonable taxes for the main- 
tenance of the government and free schools, 
but counselling non-payment. of the one per 
cent. school-tax now demanded which they 
have declared illegal; and solemnly appealing 
to the civilized world, especially to that por- 
tion believing in a republican form of govern- 
ment, for support and aid in this protest. 

The convention included ex-Governors Ham- 
ilton, Pease, and Throckmorton. Governor 
Davis refused to recognize the body as a con 
vention of the people. 
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POPULATION, 
COUNTIES. Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
Aggregate. White. Colored. Native. Foreign rate ee 
Anderson........\.sassesehens 9,229 4,793 4,436 9,190 39 $1,583,726 9 
Angelina Bhi dre ies {985 3,243 742 3,976 9 "301.762 ets 
pl) Wears Bes PPB AIS SRR ese ey Shige ae oy # 206.01 910 eee 
Atascosa. ........0. ws 2,915 2,733 160 2,601 314 818,378 3,535 
Aust s/c ckecdas wala 15,087 aes 6,574 12,077 8,010 2,882,372 14,725 
Bandera......... Matas 649 63 18 545 1 136,249 "154 
Easteop ECE TP es 12,290 7,056 5,233 11,032 1,258 ,993,760 13,403 
Dayilor ee ee Sh.0¢0nar, < 8c@eeee: |  ecevies eeeee eee eae ; «<b‘ea 
See Awe alg siasensin ate 1,082 1,013 69 1,021 bier ||) iiy'= Wy Gdstesces Ace taeda 
MGUY Scie’ o cvis test eher stan. 9,771 8,667 1,104 9,687 8t 1,184,415 7,853 
ORM aad od. . HU Sconces 16,043 13,739 2,303 10,766 5,277 3,963,951 82,383 
Bexar District..... oddone 1,077 1,014 63 653 424. 228, 1,079 
BIANCO ¢.. 660 seseesenseses 1,187 1,143 44 1,079 108 767,870 3,816 
: 1 Ce RS SO 2S 4,981 4,453 528 4,704 277 544,361 4,810 
BOW1C.....2.-s-eessseeess 4,684 2,484 2,249 4,654 30 1,626,379 9,569 
Brazoria ......... Bow su 7,527 1,791 5,736 7,165 862 1,381,050 15,677 
BYAZOS......2.-020es0000. 9,205 5,446 3,759 8,911 Set) Goer 5a. As 68408 | eek wr wakes 
DIOWN «+ +eseseee teosueede 544 507 37 543 1 945,345 5,170 
urleson Bad wees tha. 208 8,072 5,051 3,021 %,897 1% 450,896 2,639 
BUENet 2. 65s eis cles isess 3,688 3.330 358 8,632 56 1,158,841 8,404 
REWONG coc cpiedensans«s 6,572 4,041° 2,531 6,378 199- 1,478,231 11,755 
PIMIDOUI 5 5 0100. ds c0siec scence 3,443 2,536 907 2,074 669 1,633,012 18,825 
CRMIGFON,. . B40 (o0 02 Shai. Je 10,999 10,842 157 4,027 6,972 306, 1,058 
Chambers............ Pes% 1,503 1,051 452 1,438 65 £64,452 6,185 
Cherokee......... Weeterss 11,079 9,794 3,285 11,047 32 Driepeksl Lm ek hanlaee 
IOMIOTY bo ueiceceleewesh laa 347 840 q 339 8 2,643,787 12,624 
[ee Atanas 14,013 12,348 1,653 13,941. "2 1,877,734 14,281 
MEIUAO 5. 0'2,0 sa 4 vices Sie a0 8,326 4.625 8,701 7,219 1,107 1,215,889 8,423 
MUR. 5 sca se's seb asutae. 5,283 4,906 377 38,282 BOC ae ih Ais Fe h [F iets 
COMANCHE. W095 cosi Sead. 1,001 977 24 1,000 1 635,419 4,017 
MAEOED, coe g ib nics debs duly sp 5,315 4,827 471 5,274 41 650, 4,005 
MME VOUE oes cc uc ce blnsaeina ae 4,124 8,845 279 4,118 ny} 2,853,265 12,325 
ITI co ew ao be des antes ; 13,314 11,197 2,109 13,066 28 682,210 5,988 
DONA atacand sadn pioeeop eatin, 8,875 5,496 3,379 8,858 Me eset den Lmao 
PONT ais cd cutdesnaen to's 109 103 6 84 25 1,360,485 5,487 
DOU rid iecescutiones ae hs 7,251 6,751 © 500 7,212 39 1,441,929 9,970 
DOW itl iasss% 2 estes bode 6,443 4,686 1,757 5,456 aT SOT Oe a ee neal (Mle rege oe a 
DOVAL es sep ccsce PRS Pe 1,083 1,080 3 393 MBP PAS Ne SRR OY er ar ertl 
Hastland........... ee cs 88 87 1 87 1 1,391,054 2,250 
Ellis......00 beabiieas “eye 7,514 6,008 ° 1,506 7,466 48 422,449 4,731 
8,671 8,229 806 2,601 1,070 SUC. silt coer dice eek 
427 Og ah aee ae 200 227 579,936 2.434 
1,801 1,712 89 1,798 3 1,349, 4,253 
9,851 5,145 4,681 9,702 149 1,911,693 9,988 
13,207 10,721 2,484 13,156 51 ,456,952 26,509 
16,863 10,953 5,901 13,593 8,270 1,182,889 16,548 
4114 1,604 5,510 6,950 164 1,041,181 13,395 
8,139 4,771 8,358 8,115 MALE NIU Gast [a AMR aR ucts 
309 294 15 293 16 15,301,641 159,027 
15,290 12,053 8,236 11,363 3,927 59, 7,240 
3,566 3,489 U7 2,278 1,208 195,102 5,147 
3,628 2,751 876 3,350 278 1,548,865 11,444 
8,951 5,269 3,670 8,804 147 1,865,895 11,020 
14,387 12,237 2,145 14,310 G7 1,973,085 1,043 
13,218 5,294 7,921 13,005 213 1,646,030 8,714 
7,282 4,748 2,534 6,343 |e ne ener eters Ad UT amar 
733 715 17 533 my ot 88, 
1,460 1,218 242 1,445 15 9,970,102 116,181 
17,375 10,865 6,509 14,550 2,825 764,205 20,841 
13,241 4,310 8,931 13,110 131 Todo So iors 
oe ee ee ee ee eee es Rea 608,873 2,850 
4,088 2,871 1,217 3,881 207 617,703 5,181 
6,786 5,132 1,654 6,735 51 , 3,194 
2,387 2,345 41 768 1,619 1,213,058 6,156 
7,453 6,647 806 4,429 24 375,922 1,977 
2,585" 2,477 97 2,564 21 1,167,787 7,711 
12,651 11,030 1,620 12,608 43 ,600,656 12,026 
8,147 4,605 3,542 8,113 3b4 1,169,677 9,443 
10,291 9,213 1,078 10,243 48 254,222 3,526 
694 620 %2 670 24 847,457 8,405 
2,278 1,114 1,164 2,245 BRYCE TA 0 ce ig ee 855 
4,218 2,459 1,759 4,211 7 613,528 2,283 
1,906 1,408 493 1,826 80 1,011,777 4,224 
4,923 4,639 279 4,900 23 613,482 8.095 
1,705 1,426 279° 1,454 251 969,910 7,291 
6,895 6,055 838 6,852 43 A 2,499 
1,536 1,435 101 1,061 475 188,067 1,802 
1,042 952 90 911 M30: i) hal ya PRR EMS aha 
42 Rte es EOE 72 Aes Gags. drt Vous i it Seobed 1d I, eee ieee 
1,204 185 418 4 464 OL AGS hs as 
tapas epee nes Ja geet APs 6 2,104.666 13,407 
\ 15,790 11,365 4,410 15,707 83 263,984 1,083 
Lampasas.......seeese- 1,344 1,258 86 1,332 12 weeese | eases 
Ta Salle... .c.cecsseadss 69 68 1 85 34 1,433,697 9,705 
aera 5 2 oo eae ok 9,168 6,461 2,707 8,761 TA Mab h ky eta de cere baat ii etsy Oye ae 
[FOOD , oo ccc cctccccosnesces 6,523 8,815 2,708 6,501 22 510,236 2,544 
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CENSUS OF 1870—( Continued). 
POPULATION, 
COUNTIES. Assessed value of Taxation, not 
Aggregate. White. Colored Native, Foreign prOyertys national. 
LEGELEY > as te deen enee 4,414 2,415 1,975 4.325 89 $1,252,026 10,933 
Limestone........s.ss00- 8,591 6,662 1,919 8,412 179 eee . i : 
Live Oak... o.dessuacen Bs 824 28 929 123 294, 1,319 
Llano........ PAT: toca 1,379 1,361 18° 1,288 91 534,018 4,474 | 
Madison........s0.0- ES 4,061 2,591 1,470 4,088 28 2,063,728 21,206 
MATION « o:0:s 0i0's-0/0 fon Aa 8,562 4,200 4,362 8,160. 402 164, 1,779. 
MASON, «22. och ocr Arete 678 650 511 167 704,323 6,021 
Matagorda. eee cvcnvcesee 8,377 1,254 2,120 8.131 7 A Me ee eee . oh en pe 
Maverick: 60.5. cede)! 1,951 1,670 66 Sire fe, ears oceeee 
McCulloch.......... Baths 173 171 172. 1 2,527,428 18,473 
Mohennan. .isecsses nese. 13,500 8,861 4,627 18,206 294 eins 5 See EL 
MeMnllen. ss dgeecpeate ss 230 218 12 217 13 518,224 4,229. 
Medi 2,078 1,986 92 : 1,380 : 698 “ee eee eteeee 
667 295 * 872 618 49 941,200 5,303 
8,984 6,005 2,977 8,917 67 190,302 837. 
890 861 24 888 BY 45,130 4,523. 
6,483 3,181 8,351 6,413 "0 1,802,648 10,070 © 
Nacogdoches ............ 9,614 6,307 8,275 555 59 1,969,141 9,907 
INAVALTO ss «sic ds sce tte Aone 8,879 6,634 2.245 8,837 ABR da: hisceeed Pets, 
Newton pathy PES 2,187 1,856 831 2,183 4 1,218,451 4,363 
NUeCES.......006 yan e 3,975 3,643 332 2,813. 1,662 261,975 . 1,372 
PAGO, sop an dseeneeeee. 1.255 1,005 250 1,227 Ce Ee TS ikon ie pecaaas 
Paulas 's:. sicta oaweeee es 10,119 6,392 8,727 10,109 10° "50,617 4,875 
Begg <-) SEINE Ret ae 4,186 3,893 293 4,161 25 873, 5,907 
OL ios ate worse Pitesti 8,707 4,408 . 4,298 8,678 29 724,059 8,016 
Presidio..... tes'dhes asia 1,636 1,147 489 "97 SSOHE Slain Fi mate nates”) 
ROG Hiver aces siesiices tes 10,658 6,505 4,148 10,588 65 1,186,020. 8,687 » 
RROTHGIO. sc cocks cep tine ohne 2,324 2,078 246 2,080. 244 _ 599, 2,284 
Robertson........... fee 9,990 5,457 4,580 9,577 413 959,011 11,402. 
FRYE 6. dnc dep trees 16,916 9,201 W715 16,849 67 ,800,4 9,795 
Sabine ....... FS etn 8,256 2,149. 1,107 8,240 16 276, 1,945 
San Augustine........... 4.196 2,231 964 4,176 20 1,175,897 5,874 
San Patricio............. 602 538 64 497 IGS S08 : cute He tet Prue 606 
San Saba ........... a ldsia's 1,425 1,281 144 1,414 11 449,554 1,783 
Shackleford............-- 455 400 55 808 IEE ih. dA heen oSestee4l 
SHEIDY vcs \ouweareey METIN 5,732 3,977 1,755 B15 17 524,839 8,963 
Srnithe i... eb oc btsssnae. 16,532 9,401 4131 16,473 59 1,740,994 10,023 — 
elt TPIS Gino FOS 4,154 4,136 18 1, 8,064 687, 3,619 
Stephens.............000- 330 806 24 q Sees anda gl? 
Tarrant .is:05)5 scanners t 5,788 5,083 705 BT46 42 1,079,627 _ 6,008 
"TRTOCHMOLCON . ded teas 0}. un sph oe med pei<kus wpe QNtl yes i barge "i avd 246, Ate he 
"PRGA as 6 shed Gxeemes 11,339 8,519 2,818 11,805 34 1,183,080 19; 
TAVIS cscs st vieehiee Ee 18,153 8,505 4,647 11,821 1,332 5,000,127 86,362 
dy 11 a See 4,141 8,056 1,084 4183 8 244, 8,893 
TBO octal od DAP 5,010 3,538 1,472 902 8 808, 2,246 
RIELINE: spans b'cohe cn ees 12,039 4172 4,867 12,026 13 1,381,808 10,545. 
Uvalde... ..scaeseeees oye. 851 78 %3 687 164 8,251 
Van Zandt... <catsinuees 6,494 5,812 682 6, 388 507,685 282. 
VICEOFIA. «ccm Se ckepennies 4,860 8,092 1,768 4,000 860 1,167,747 12,364 
WARE o 51.5 abe abcceee s 9,776 8,951 5,823 9,524 252 1,351,084 8,965 
Washington.......6....4. 104 10,863 12,241. 20,926 2,178 4,424,669 29,922. 
WEDD soc cedecsue Veedees 2,615 2,613 2 1,588 - 1,077 334,634 2.744 
WPREtON 3. 6c = Sohess aes 3.426 514 2,910 8,397 29 411,460 4,216 
Williamson............. 6,368 5,563 801 6,257 111. 1,549,490 12,027 
TBO’. ..0.0 viepo ct souwedspe 2,556 2,093 463 2,215 841 . 408,585. 2,919 . 
DOS P esiedisia pive bho rine ks 1,450 1,399 61 1,489- ii 266,069 1,203. 
WOOd cs. sncts octet nays 6,894 5,647 1,247 6,880 14 669,787 5,265 | 
Young..... eeeereneee eres 135 131 4 185 eee 4 830,840 Pree er) 
Zapata........ ele dat. 1,488 1,488 stieey 821 1,167. 242,294 1,130 
ZAvaihs oc. voctstieesioves. 133 129 4 99 84 q eves sete 
Total for State....... 818,579 564,700 | 258,475 756,168 62,411 $149,732,929 $1,129,577 


Included in the census are 25 Chinese and 
879 Indians. The tribal Indians are officially 
estimated at 820. The true value of property 
was $159,052,542. The public debt, county, 
city, town, etc., amounted to $1,105,266. 
The aggregate value of farm-products, includ- 
ing betterments and additions to stock, was 
$49,187,170; 1,251,328 pounds of wool were 
raised; 70,895 whites, and 150,617 colored 
persons, ten years old and over, cannot write, 
of whom 110,448 are males, and 111,064 are 
females. Of those twenty-one years old and 
over, who cannot write, 17,505 are white 
males. . 

A Democratic State Convention was held at 
Austin in January, to arrange for the thorough 


Tt was in session : 
the 


See | te 


reorganization of the party. 
four days. . The following was adopted as 
platform : 4. chats 


| %. bres g5 its 
Whereas, It becomes necessary from time to time 
for the friends of constitutional government to reassert 
their devotion to it, and to proclaim their principles 
upon which it should be administered, and, when its 
enemies obtain power, to expose their usurpation, to 
the end that the whole people may be aroused to 
action, to protect their rights at the ballot-box: there- 
ore, be it 
Resolved, That the Democracy of Texas have an 
abiding confidence in the devotion of the national 
Democratic pet to the correct principles of govern- 
ment, and we pledge ourselves to codperate with it, 
as an integral part thereof, in its future efforts to 
restore the Government in its administration to the. 
principles on which it was founded. » 


TEXAS, 


Resolved, That we rely upon the honesty and capa- 
as Ate the people for self-government, 

_. Resolved, That the powers of the General Govern- 
ment are restricted to the express grants of the Con- 
stitution, and all powers not granted are reserved to 
the States and the people thereof. 

Resolved, That the regulation of suffrage and elec- 
tions belongs to the respective States, and any inter- 
ference by the General Government, with intent. to 
control either, is a gross usurpation of power, and 
the use of the’ military at elections to overawe the 
people and prevent a full and fair expression of their 
political sentiments is utterly subversive of free gov- 
ernment and should be restricted by all proper means 
until the evil is abolished, and an honest and un- 
trammelled ballot restored. 

Resolved, That the abolition of slavery as a result of 
the war is accepted as a fixed fact, and it becomes 
our duty, by State legislation, to provide for the se- 
curity and well-being of all classes of men, native or 
foreign, white or black. 

’ ed, That immigration of the white races from 
all quarters of the world should be encouraged, and 
there should be no unreasonable impediments or de- 
lay to naturalization and citizenship, the Democratic 
party having been uniformly in favor of a liberal pel 

-1ey toward persons of foreign birth who in good faith 
seek a home among us. 

. Resolved, That we will yield obedience to the Con- 
stitution and laws. 

Resolved, That we, the Democratic party, of Texas, 
are in favor of a judicious, liberal, and uniform sys- 
tem of internal improvements. 

tved, That the radical State government of 
Texas has forfeited all claims to the respect of man- 
kind, by its unconstitutional and oppressive enact- 
ments; and to the end that the citizens of this State 
and of the United States may fully comprehend the 
grievances we are suffering from, the wrongs and 
usurpations of said radical government, we charge 
them as follows: 

1. In violation of the Federal and State Constitu- 
tion, the Legislature of this State has conferred on 
the Governor, in obedience to his own dictation, the 
power to suspend the writ of habeas 
clare the civil laws suspended, close the courts, refuse 
to our citizens the right of trial by jury, and subject 
them to trial by a court-martial, composed of men 
who know nothing of the rules of law and evidence, 
and this in times of profound peace. 

2. They have in violation of the constitution, like- 
wise at the Governor’s dictation, given him the power. 
by aid of a police force appointed by himse and 
officered by men of his own appointment, to subject 
our citizens to seizure of their persons and property, 
and to subject their houses to unreasonable search, 
without warrant and with no probable cause, sup- 
ported either by oath or affirmation. 

8 The said police have, without warrant, or oath, 
or affirmation charging an offence, and even when 
no offence had been committed, arrested and im- 
prisoned our citizens, and have extorted from those, 
as the terms of release, a large sum of money, refusing 


them the benefit of counsel or trial, without being © 


confronted by their accusers or the witnesses against 
them, and under a threat of trial by court-martial if 
they refused the required sum. nt 7 

4. The Legislature has, by enactment, in violation 
of a plain constitutional provision, authorized the 
Governor to remove officers elected by the people, 
and appoint men of his own choice in their place, 
which power he has repeatedly exercised. 

5. The Legislature has authorized the Governor to 
appoint thirty-five district attorneys, when the con- 
stitution of the State provides that they shall be 
elected, and he has exercised this power and causes 
these officers so illegally appointed to be paid in the 
aggregate forty-two thousand dollars annually out 
of the State Treasury, thereby violating the consti- 


. 


tution and plundering the people. 


official frauds impossible, by failin 


and 
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6. The Legislature has virtually abolished every 
check that secures the purity of the ballot-box, and 
throws difficulties in the way of a full vote by com- 
pelling the people to vote at but one precinct in each 
county, on tickets that are numbered for future 
identification, thereby rendering the detection of 
f to adopt a 
different mode of voting, as authorized by the con- 
stitution, 

7. The radical party of the State has obtained 
power by fraud and intimidation. The Legislature 
seeks to perpetuate this power by making the elective 
franchise dependent on the caprices of registrars, 


subject to appointment or removal at the caprice of 


the Governor, 

8. That the Senate and House of Representatives 
in utter disregard of the laws regulating conteste 
elections, and without complaint in the manner and 
time prescribed by law, on ex parte statements or 
affidavits, deprive members of their seats, and their 
constituency of representation in the Legislature, 
with the intention of securing for the radical party 
a majority in that body. 

9. That, having been elected for a term of two years, 
they have continued their existence as a Legisla- 
fue for three years by an enactment of their own 

‘0: . : 
"10. In order to subsidize and corrupt the press 
they have established new papers in each judicia 
district to advocate the interests of the radical party ; 
although many.of them had, at the time of their 
ablishment, no circulation, in order to give them 


money and support, they have compelled public or 


private sales ordered by any court, and sales under 

execution, in any county of the respective districts, 

to be published in the paper of the district, at a great — 

expense to the widows and orphans’of deceased per- 

sons, and of creditors of their estates, although not 

a single copy of the said paper ea be taken in the 
e. 


‘county where the sale is to be ma 


11, It has just attempted to remove the radical 
Senator who has denounced their corruption, by 
electing in his stead a military officer, who is not a 
citizen of the State of Texas. 

12. In view of these high crimes and political mis- 
demeanors of the radical party, committed against 
the great interests of the people of Texas— 

wed, That we invite ail good men, whatever 
may have been. their past political preferences, to 
unite with the Democratic party in removing from 
place and power those who now control the State 
government, in order to release the people from 
oppressive revenue and unequal taxation, to insure 


an honest administration of the laws, and an honest 


and economical expenditure of the public moneys, 
and to throw thé xgis of justice and protection over 
the person and property of every individual what- 
soever in the State of Texas. 


The political canvass was for the election of 
members of Congress. Nominations were 
made in the different districts as follows: 


Dist. Republican, Democratic. Independent. 


— 


4, Edward Degener....John Hancoc 


The campaign was long and exciting. A 
circular was issued by the Governor in August, 
declaring that no gatherings about the polls 
would be permitted during the election or 


‘registration ; forbidding all persons “to shout, 


jeer at, or in any way insult or annoy voters, 


‘or candidates for office,” or to intimidate vot- 


ers; forbidding the sale or giving away of 
intoxicating liquors within two miles of the 
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voting-places; and forbidding the carrying of 
fire-arms or deadly weapons of any descrip- 
tion. All officers of election, peace officers, 
State Guard, and militia on duty, were ordered 
to vigorously enforce these regulations, and to 
disperse all gatherings, combinations, or assem- 
blies, presuming that they are for the purpose 
of intimidating voters, provided it does not 
clearly appear that they are of persons peace- 
ably and quietly waiting for their turn to re- 
gister, or to vote. Previous to the election, the 
Governor assumed command of all peace-ofii- 
cers, including sheriffs and their deputies, city 
and town police, and marshals and their depu- 
ties, and the adjutant-general in command of 
the military organizations was directed to co- 
operate with him. 

The election took place in October, begin- 
ning on the 3d. The polls were open four 
days, from 8 A.M. to 5 Pp. M., with an hour’s 
recess at noon each day. <A full Democratic 
delegation was elected, according to the first 
returns. These showed that, in the first dis- 
trict, Whitmore, Republican, had 11,572 votes, 
and Herndon, Democrat, 16,172: Herndon over 
Whitmore, 4,600. Inthe second district, Bry- 
ant, Republican, had 5,948, and Connor, Dem- 
ocrat, 18,285; Connor over Bryant, 12,337. In 
the third district, Clark, Republican, 20,406 ; 
Giddings, Democrat, 23,374, and Stevenson, 
independent Republican, 409; Giddings over 
Clark, 2,968; and in the fourth district, De- 
gener, Republican, 12,636, and Hancock, Dem- 


ocrat, 17,010: Hancock over Degener, 4,374. 


But in each district votes of one or more coun- 
ties were rejected by the State canvassers, and 
by the official declaration the result changed. 
In the first district, the vote of Rusk County 
was rejected on account of alleged fraud and 
intimidation, and the officially declared result 
was, for Whitmore, Republican, 10,209 votes, 
and for Herndon, Democrat, 14,521. In the 
second district, the returns from Bowie, Mari- 
on, and Red River Counties were rejected, and 
the State canvassers declared the result to be, 
for Bryant, Republican, 4,002, and Connor, 
Democrat, 15,900. In the third, the votes of 
the counties of Basque, Brazos, Freestone, and 
Limestone, and 2,322 of the votes cast for Gid- 
dings, Democrat, in Washington County, on ac- 
count of alleged irregularity and fraud, were 
rejected, and the result was officially declared 
to be: for Clark, Republican, 18,407, and Gid- 
dings, 17,082, thus electing Clark by 1,825. 
Mr. Giddings contested the seat. Inthe fourth 
district, the canvassers rejected the returns 
from Bee, Brown, Concho, Fayette, and Starr 
Counties, making the result for Degener, Re- 
publican, 11,153; and for Hancock, Democrat, 
15,022. The total vote of the State for Con- 
~ gress, including the rejected returns, and the 
vote for Stevenson in the third district, was 
125,812, showing a Democratic majority of 
24,279. Total vote for Congress in 1869, 70,- 
293; Republican majority, 7,117. Total vote 
for Governor in 1869, including 445 for Ham- 
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ilton Stewart, Democrat, 79,838; Davis, Re- 
poplars, over Hamilton, 783; over all, 338. 

otwithstanding the appeals of the leaders of 
both parties, the election was not peacefully 
conducted in all sections. In a circular, signed 
by the Secretary of State, Adjutant-General, 
and Superintendent of Public Schools, it was 
declared that in not more than twenty-five 
counties was there a free and fair expression 
of the people; and that, in some counties, 


Limestone and Freestone particularly, armed 


men, in organized bands of hundreds, took 
possession of the polls, and drove away oppo- 
sition voters, and committed open acts of vio- 
lence and insurrection; and that not only were 
voters intimidated, but candidates and canvass- 
ers were mobbed, and with difficulty escaped 
violence. 

More than a dozen railroads were in pro- 
cess of construction during the year. The 
most important of these is the Texas Pacific 
Railroad, incorporated by an act of Congress, 
March 3, 1871. It is to run from Marshall, in 
Harrison County, through Smith, Van Zandt, 
Kaufman, Ellis, Johnson, Hood, Erath, East- 
land, Callahan, and Taylor Counties, to El 
Paso, through New Mexico and Arizona, to a 
point on the Rio Colorado, at or near the south- 
eastern boundary of California, and thence by 
the most direct route to ships’ channel in the 
bay of San Diego, California, passing as near 
as possible to the thirty-second parallel of north 
latitude. The road will be about sixteen hun- 
dred miles in length, connecting San Diego 
with the Atlantic coast by a route seven hun- 
dred miles shorter than any existing line. It 
has a subsidy of land of forty sections to the 
mile through the Territories, and of twenty 
sections to the mile through the States, besides 
the grant from the State of Texas. The list 


of corporators includes the names of John OC. 
Fremont, James L. Alcorn, O. C. French, 


Marshal O. Roberts, W. Vermilye, Enoch L. 
Fancher, Charles F. Livermore, Daniel Drew, 
W. Orton, Samuel Sloan, 8. W. Morton, P.S. — 
Forbes, L. R. Marsh, and one hundred and six- 


teen others almost equally well known. Next i 


in importance to the State is the Houston & g 


Texas Central Railroad, to run from Houston 


to Preston, on Red River, and to the northern 
boundary of the State, where it will connect — 
with the great railroads from Missouri and — 


Kansas, bringing a fruitful portion of Texas 
into direct communication with the Northwest, _ 
and with California by the Union Pacific Rail- _ 
road.. The route is through a good prairie 
country to Hempstead, fifty miles from Hous- 
ton; along the rich Brazos Bottom, a distance 
of ene hundred miles; and northward, pene- 


trating the heart of the wheat-region of tho — 
State. 
will intersect the great international railroad, 
which is now nearly completed in an easterly — 
and westerly direction from that point. The 


length of the road will be four hundred miles. | 


It is expected to be completed in July, 1872. 


At Hearne, in Robertson County, it ae 
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Eight of the new roads building will converge 
at Houston, at the head of tide-water on Buf- 
falo Bayou, sixty miles from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico—from Galveston, Columbia, Columbus, San 
Felipe, Austin City, Central Texas, Northern 
Texas, and New Orleans; and, in anticipation 
of the increase in tratlic, the channel is being 
deepened, so that vessels of the largest size 
can come up to the city. 

Owing to the opposition of large portions of 
the white population to the public-school sys- 
tem adopted by the Legislature in 1870, the 
work of establishing free schools has progressed 
through many distracting difficulties. Of the 
235,000 children in the State, of school age, 
according to the school census, only about 
25,000 were at the close of the year receiving 
education in either public or private schools; 
the majority of these were colored. Previous 
to September, public schools were generally 
unknown. About one hundred and sixty free 
schools were in operation in the fall and win- 
ter. The sum of $504,500 was appropriated 
by the Legislature for school purposes, to be 
added to the amount raised by taxation,, esti- 
mated, as stated in the table elsewhere of esti- 
mated State income from taxation, at $2,250,- 
000. The Superintendent of Public Schools, 
in determining the distribution of the appro- 
priation for school purposes, fixed on a pro 
rata of $1.70 to each child, By an act passed 
by the Legislature in the fall, supplementary 
to the school law of 1870, the State is divided 
into twelve educational districts. 

THALBERG, S1etsmonp, the most eminent 
pianist of the century, born at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, January 7, 1812; died at Naples, 
April 27, 1871. He was the natural son of 
Count Dietrichstein, Grand-Chamberlain of 
the Emperor of Austria. His mother was a 
distinguished and intellectual lady of Geneva, 
who superintended his education with great 
care. Having early developed musical tastes, 
he was sent to Vienna while yet a child, to 
become a pupil of Sechter, and afterward of 
Hummel. When not more than twelve years 
of ‘age, he astonished his preceptors by his 
wonderful skill and tact.in playing. At fifteen 
he was a successful pianist in saloons and con- 
certs; at sixteen he published his own com- 
positions; at the age of eighteen he com- 
menced a series of public concerts, which 
within the next five years made his reputation 
known throughout Germany. In 1834 he was 
attached to the Austrian imperial court as 
pianist, and accompanied the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand to the Congress at Téplitz. In 1835 he 
made his first appearance in Paris, where he 
won a permanent renown, and whence he 
visited London, to reap there a great harvest 
for his brilliant performances. He oscillated 
for some years between London, Paris, and 
Vienna—equally at home in each city. In 
1845 he married a widowed daughter of the 


singer Lablache. For several years after his 


marriage he continued to give concerts, visit- 
vot. x1.—47 A 
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ing the United States, Mexico, and South 
America, and the distant island-continent of 
Australia. At length, with a very large fortune, 
he returned to Europe and took up his resi- 
dence at Naples, where his father-in-law had 
long resided. He erected there a beautiful 
and costly villa, but secluded himself from so- 
ciety, cultivating his vines, and making and 
selling wine, of which he really made the best 
in Southern Italy. He was avaricious and 
cold in his disposition, but correct and irre- 
proachable in his deportment. In religion he 
was a freethinker, and the only expenditure 
which he made without regret was the pur- 
chase of such geological works as he thought 
would enable him to controvert the biblical 
record. His published music, though some of 
it of great value, particularly the themes and 
fantasias, yet loses much from the lack of his 
wonderful skill, elegance, and brilliancy in 
performing it, and he perhaps judged wisely 
when in his will he prohibited his widow from 
publishing any of his numerous manuscripts. 
His attempts at opera were not successful, and 
his song-music has but little value. Of his 
playing it would be impossible to say too much 
in the way of commendation; the charm of 
his touch was indescribable; it has never been 
approached, much less surpassed. In tours 
de force, Lizt and Rubenstein were more 
startling and sensational, but in tone and 
delicacy they did not rival Thalberg. He in- 
troduced novel effects in piano-forte playing ; 
he did not follow the classic style of Beet- 
hoven or Mozart; he did not imitate Clementi, 
Dussek, or Hummel. He essayed to do with 
one hand what his predecessors effected with 
two hands. His system was to make promi- 
nent a clear and defined motif, and then to 
envelop it with brilliant arpeggios, rich har- 
monies, taking up the entire key-board with 
the ten fingers instead of working each hand on 
the treble and bass, with a gap between the 
two hands in the centre of the piano-forte. By 
the ingenious use of a single finger and of the 
thumb, he contrived combinations as sonorous 
as if two instruments were being played upon. 
With Thalberg the central keys of the piano- 
forte formed a solo-singer, while the extreme 
keys in treble and bass constituted his or- 
chestra. ' 

_ THIERS, Lovis Apo.px, was born at Mar- 
seilles, on April 16, 1796. He came of a family 
of cloth-merchants who had been ruined by’ 
the revolution. He entered upon the study of 
law in the academy at Aix when eighteem 
years old, and afterward engaged in practice: 
at that place. His taste inclined him rather 
to history, politics, and national economy, than. 
to the regular duties of his profession. He and 
his school-friend Mignet went to Paris in 1820, 
with the view of engaging in journalism.. 
Thiers had some difficulty and delay in securing: 
a position. Eventually he made the acquaint- 
ance of Manuel, the popular Deputy, through: 
whose influence he obtained from Lafitte, in: 
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1822, a place in the editorial force of Le Con- 
stitutionnel, which was then the principal organ 
of the Liberal party. In this journal he ad- 
vocated liberal principles with skill and ener- 
gy, and soon came to be regarded as a spokes- 
man of the party. His paper, De la Monarchie 

' Frangaise, published about this time, added to 
his reputation. He wrote many papers on litera- 
ture and art, and published a collection under 
the title of “‘ Salon de 1822.” He made an ex- 
cursion to the south of France and among the 
Pyrenees, and published a book of travels, ‘ Les 
Pyrenées, ou le Midi de la France, pendant 
les Mois de Novembre et de Decembre 1822.” 
In 1823 he was associated with Jouffroy, Du- 
bois, De Remusat, and Mignet, in the prepara- 
tion of a political and literary miscellany called 
the “ Tablettes Historiques.” His *“ History 
of the French Revolution” was received in all 
quarters with enthusiasm. The first two vol- 
umes were written by M. Thiers in conjunc- 
tion with Felix Bodin. In clearness of style 
and dramatic interest they lacked nothing, 
but they betrayed technical inexperience. 
Perceiving this, he betook himself to especial 
studies in the arts of finance and war. Thiers 
now projected a general history, for the mak- 
ing of which he intended to prepare himself 

_ by travel. For this purpose he engaged pas- 

sage in the expedition of Laplace. ‘The ap- 

pointment of the Polignac ministry caused a 

change in his plans. In conjunction with the 

bookseller Santlet and Armand Carrel he 
founded the National as an opposition journal. 

Thiers, Mignet, and Carrel, were to be editors, 

each to be chief for one year in his turn. It 

was Thiers’s turn to be chief first, and the first 
number appeared under his supervision on 

January 1, 1830. It attacked the Government 

sharply and vigorously, and soon commanded 

attention and engaged sympathy. It was in 
this journal that Thiers propounded the fa- 

mous constitutional maxim which became a 

motto of the Liberal -party: ‘‘ Le Rot regne et 

ne gouverne pas.” The National advocated 
the candidacy of the Duke of Orleans. It was 
prosecuted, and paid its fine out of the pro- 
ceeds of the accession of subscriptions which 
resulted after the action against it. It now 
became more defiant. Upon the promulgation 
of the ordinances of July 26, 1830, the editors 
of the Liberal journals met at the office of the 
National and adopted a protest which Thiers 
drew up. The next day the National was pro- 
hibited from appearing. Thiers refused to 
yield except to force. His arrest was ordered, 
and he retired to Montmorency. The July 
revolution opened his way to public life, On 
the 31st of July he reappeared from his retire- 
ment, and joined Sebastiani, Girard, and La- 
fitte, in persuading the Duke of Orleans to 
accept the office of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. Under the new régime he was 
made, in August, Counsellor of State and Gen- 
eral Secretary in the Finance Department, and 
in November, 1880, Assistant Secretary of 
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State under Lafitte. He was also returned as 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies from 
Aix. His first efforts as a parliamentary 
speaker were unsuccessful. He perceived his 
faults, and took measures to overcome them 
and soon gained reputation as an orator of 
great precision and power, versatility and vi- 
vacity. He advocated the most energetic 
measures, and talked of crossing the Rhine 
ae the Alps, to save Belgium and deliver 
taly. 

During the ministry of Casimir Périer, M. 
Thiers was opposed to his former friends. In 
the Chambers he counselled peace and resig- 
nation to the treaties of 1815, opposed the 
union of Belgium with France, for fear of a 
general war; sustained several domestic meas- 
ures which were unpopular and regarded as 
illiberal; advocated making the peerage he- 
reditary; and counselled vigor against the re-, 
publicans and the legitimists. On the death 
of Casimir Périer, he was’ made Minister of 
the Interior in the new Cabinet of October 
11, 1832. A disagreement with his associates 
led him, in December of the same year, to ex- 
change the Department of the Interior for 
that of Public Works. In this office M. Thiers 
furthered the erection of many fine buildings 
and public constructions. Some of them were 
in honor of the Napoleonic dynasty, as the 
statue of Napoleon or the top of the Vendéme 
column, and the Are de Triomphe d’ Etoile. 
He also advanced the works for the fortifica- 
tion of Paris, which had been suspended. 
While he thus made himself useful and even 
necessary to the court, he also maintained 
friendly relations with the Liberal party. He 
resumed the ministry of the interior in the un- 
wieldy Cabinet of April 4, 1834. The upris- 
ings at Paris and Lyons took place, and he ex- 
hibited a firmness and energy with reference to 
them that estranged his old republican friends 
from him. The Cabinet fell to pieces in 1836. 
Thiers entered the new Cabinet as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. In domestic policy he was 
governed by the views of King Louis Philippe; 
in foreign affairs, particularly with reference 
to Spain, he sought to follow a pronounced 
liberal policy. He was baffled by the royal 
opposition, and retired from official life, im- 
proving the leisure thus gained to make a tour 
in Italy. From 1888 he opposed the ministry 
of Count Molé, and contributed to its fall in 
March, 1839. The King, however, would not 
give him office, except upon conditions to which 
he would not agree. But, upon the fall of the 
Soult ministry in 1840, the King called him in 
as Minister President on the first of March. 
The Eastern question was up at this time, in 
the shape of a complication between the Suab- 
lime Porte and Egypt. It had not been skil- 
fully managed by M. Thiers’s predecessors. 
England had sided with Russia, and a treaty’ 


was concluded between the great powers on — 


the 15th of July, 1840, without the adhesion 
of France. This was a moral defeat, the brunt 
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of which Thiers had to bear. He assumed a 
threatening attitude, pushed the fortifications 
of Paris, and renewed the agitation of the 
question of the Rhine frontier. The King re- 
fused to sanction his measures, and he retired 
from office October 21,1840. During the later 
years of his office in the ministry he had sup- 
ported repressive measures against the repub- 
licans; had maintained the laws of September, 


_ and the regulations of the press, and of trial 


by jury ; and had opposed or delayed measures 
of electoral and parliamentary reform. He 
now seemed disposed to renounce public life, 
and entered with zeal upon his long-cherished 
design of writing a history of Napoleon, ‘‘Z’ His- 
toire du Consulat et de Empire.” To prepare 
himself more fully for this work, he travelled 
in Germany and Italy, and made himself ac- 
quainted with the scenes of the campaigns and 
battles of the wars of Napoleon. His history 
was acknowledged asa standard. At the in- 
stance of the French Academy, it was awarded 
the biennial prize of 20,000 francs. Louis Na- 
poleon, in one of his messages to the Corps Lé- 
gislatif, called the author the national historian, 
Mr. Thiers accepted the honor which the Acad- 
emy designed to confer upon him, but re- 
turned the 20,000 francs awarded him, to found 
a new prize bearing his name. M. Thiers con- 
tinued a member of the Chambers most of the 
time till the fall of the kingdom of Louis Phi- 
lippe. He maintained a general opposition to 
the personal policy of the King and to the min- 
istry of M. Guizot, between whom and himself 
a strong rivalry had existed since 1834. He 
spoke (1842) in favor of sustaining the regency 
laws by which the Duchess of Orleans was 
excluded from the government; in sharp criti- 
cism of the Guizot ministry (1844); against 
increasing the power of the Jesuits (1845); 
on the rights of the university against the or- 
dinance by which they were violated (Februa- 
ry 21, 1846); on the incompatibility of public 
functions with the legislative mandate (March 
16, 1846). In the beginning of 1848 he made 
a strong liberal, almost revolutionary speech. 
When in February, 1848, the ministry pro- 
hibited the banquet of the twelfth arrondisse- 
ment, Thiers advised the Liberals to give up 
their design. Shortly afterward the King called 
upon him to form a new ministry with Odillon 
Barrot. But the revolution of the 22d of Feb- 


* ruary overtook them, and drove Louis Philippe 


from the throne. Thiers gave his adhesion to 
the Provisional Government. He was elected 
to the Constituent Assembly by four depart- 
ments, and accepted a seat from the Depart- 
ment of Seine Inférieure. He took his seat 
upon the right, as one of the leaders of the 
party of the bourgeoisie, actively opposed the 
policy and designs of the socialist Left, as well 
as of the Bonapartists, and did not conceal that 
his sympathies were in favor of the restoration 
of the Orleanists. About this time he wrote 
a work “Du Droit de Propriété,” attacking so- 
cialism. .He voted for General Cavaignac for 
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dictator, and afterward voted for Louis Napo- 
leon for the presidency, although he had op- 
posed his candidacy. He voted for the expe- 
dition to Rome, for the law of public instruc- 
tion of the 15th of March, 1850, for the sup- 
pression of the clubs, and for the electoral law 
of May 31st. 

After the coup d’état of December, 1851, he 
was arrested, imprisoned, and banished. After 
sojourning a short time in England, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, he was allowed to return to 
France, where he devoted himself to literary 
pursuits, without entering into relations with 
the restored empire. In 1863 he was chosen to 
the Corps Législatif from the second circon- 
scription of Paris, over Persigny. He displayed 
his old powers in their full' activity, generally 
in support of the opposition minority, but dif- 
fered from them on the Roman question. His 
earnest support of the temporal power of the 
Pope, and his pronounced desire to prevent 
the unification of Italy and of Germany, sepa- 
rated him in some degree from the rest of his 
party. In 1866 he severely criticised the Em- 
peror’s blunders in foreign policy, and particu- 
larly opposed the course that was pursued in 
reference to Prussia. In 1869 he condemned 
the extravagance of Baron Haussman’s admin- 
istration of the city of Paris. The same year 
he spoke against the system of official candida- 
tures. He was reélected to the Corps Législatif 
in 1869, over an active imperial opposition. 
Being one of the leaders of the protectionist 
party, he vigorously opposed the commercial 
treaties which the Government had made. He 
was appointed on the commission of commer- 
cial inquiry, but refused to serve, because the 
commission was appointed with reference to 
the promotion of free-trade views. When, in 
1870, the new ministry of M. Ollivier was ap- 
pointed, M. Thiers gave it his support, out of 
personal regard to its chief, who was his old 
friend. But, when the ministry gave its con- 
sent to a declaration of war against Prussia, 
Thiers made a powerful speech against war. 
The National Assembly which met in Bordeaux, 
in February, 1871, appointed Thiers President 
of the Executive power, which title was sub- 
sequently changed into that of President of 
the Republic. (The part which he took as 
Regent of France, in the great events of the 
year 1871, is fully described in the article 
FRANCE.) 

Besides the works already mentioned, M. 
Thiers published,in 1826, ““Law et son Systéme de 
Finances;” in 1831, ‘‘La Monarchie de1830;” in 
1858 (second edition), ‘‘Congrés de Vienne.” He 
also contributed papers to the Globe, the En- 
cyclopédie progressive, the Revue Frangaise, the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, ete. M. Thiers was 
elected a member of the Academy in place of 
M. Andrieux on the 18th of December, 1884. 
He was constituted a Grand-Officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, April 27, 1840. 

TICKNOR, Grorer, LL. D., an eminent 
scholar, professor, and author, born in Boston, 
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August 1, 1791; died there, January 26, 1871. 
His early education was obtained in the schools 
of his native city, and from these he entered 
Dartmouth College, whence he graduated in 
1807. He was admitted to the bar six years 
- later, having devoted half that time to the study 
of the classical languages. He never attempted 
the practice of law, but in 1815 sailed for Eu- 
rope, where he remained for five years, and on 
his return accepted the professorship of the 
French and Spanish Languages, Literature, and 
Belle-lettres,in Harvard College. He occupied 
this chair about fifteen years, devoting himself 
to its duties with an energy which, supported 
as it was by his profound learning, gave the 
then new department an importance and in- 
terest which similar departments have attained 
in few American colleges, He resigned this 
professorship in 1835, going abroad a second 
time and remaining three years, He had long 
intended to write the ‘‘ History of Spanish 
Literature,’’ and on his return from his second 
tour in Europe he devoted himself to the com- 
pletion of the work, continuing his labors eleven 
years, until 1849, when it was published in this 
city. This admirable work has been regarded 
as of the highest authority upon the important 
subject of which it treats, from the moment 
of its first publication. It has been translated 
into the Spanish and German languages, and 
is acknowledged by the scholars of every coun- 
try, particularly by those of Spain itself, to be 
a masterpiece among works combining histori- 
cal knowledge and critical judgment. The 
other literary labors of Mr. Ticknor, the results 
of which have been given to the public, were 
of minor importance, though the biography 
of his personal friend, Prescott, the historian, 
has gained more readers, perhaps, than the 
great work of his life, He also edited ‘‘ The 
Remains of Nathaniel Appleton Haven,” and 
in 1825 he contributed a biography of La- 
fayette to the North American Review ; this 
was afterward extended and published in 
pamphlet form. Few men in America—none, 
perhaps, except. Edward Everett—have had a 
memory so stored as was that of Mr. Ticknor, 
with personal associations with the brilliant 
. literary men and women of this country and 
Europe, who have lived during the first half 
of the present century. While he was pursuing 
his first studies in Europe, from 1815 to 1820, 
he became acquainted with many whose names 
are now historical ; he was.a friend of Goethe, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Madame de Staél, 
Jeffrey, Roscoe, Mackintosh, Rogers, Words- 
worth, Lord Holland, Southey, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. But charming as were 
the graces of mind and manner, and extensive 
and profound as was the learning of Mr. Tick- 
nor, he had a still stronger claim than any of 
these afforded, on the love and gratitude of 
the citizens of Boston.’ To him more than to 
any one else, with the possible exception of 
Prof. Jewett, are due the admirable organi- 
zation and planning of their great Public Li- 
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brary, and his great and abundant labors in 
its behalf were performed after he had passed 
his sixtieth year. The preliminary report on 
the subject of a public library, which, falling 
into the hands of Mr. Bates, led that benefactor 
on to his munificent work, was the production 
of Mr. Ticknor; and from the time of the an- 
nouncement of Mr, Bates’s first donation to 
the opening of the magnificent library, and 
indeed for years after, he and Prof, Jewett 
labored incessantly, both in Boston and in 
Europe, to perfect its organization. It is im- 
possible to estimate the value of such services. 
The two men were the prime workers, each 
in his sphere. They laid the foundations of 
a system, so perfect in a sort of bibliothecal 
universalism, that no other library in this 
country, and, in its exact range, none in Europe, 
can compare with it for perfectness of admin- 
istrative detail. 
TIMBER, Scarcity or. The Revue des Deux 
Mondes publishes an article, by M. Broilliard, 
on the growing scarcity of work-timber, which 
has its cause in the frequent sales of forests 
affected by the domaine, and the carelessness 
and need of private owners. Consumption of 
timber has wonderfully increased in Europe 
and America for the last three-quarters of a 
century. France now buys more foreign build- 
ing (working) timber than is produced on her 
soil. England also, almost bare of tall trees, 
except those fine oaks carefully preserved in 
her parks, now imports twice as much timber 
as France, of which supply the British colonies 
only yield a.minor fraction. Deprived nearly 
of any forests, Belgium and Holland require 
large imports from abroad, and even Northern 
Germany, felling her forests too young (under 
100 years old), is obliged to supply to foreign 
countries, and even to France.. The magnifi- 
cent tall woods of Austria disappear under the 


hatchet of companies who are in a hurry to 


realize their bargains, sometimes £8 an acre 
purchase price. The statistics of oak-timber 
for France are given: Twenty years ago the 
marine required 80,000 cubic metres of round 
timber. Private shipping consumes from 100,- 
000 to 120,000 cubic metres. Railways, stock 
and. plant, 50,000 cubic metres; 30,000 cubic 
métres, more or less, are needed for the artil- 
lery and engineer corps. But of all the uses, 
the casks for wine and spirits demand the 
greatest quantity—400,000 cubic metres. 
that, with other. industrial and agricultural 


employments, we reach a total of one million 


cubic metres (34,000,000 cubic feet). As mat- 
ters stand, France wants 1,000,000 cubic me- 


tres of oak yearly, which would suffice to make — | 
a plankway 20 yards wide, from Marseillesto __ 


Dunkirk, and which quantity, in their present 
state, the forests cannot, afford to supply. 
TOURGUENIEF, Nixorar Ivanoviren, a 


Russian patriot, statesman, and author, amem-_ 
ber of a noble family of Russia, distinguished ~ | 


alike in literature and patriotic devotion, born 
in St. Petersburg, in 1790; died in Paris, No- 
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vember 10, 1871. He received his primary 
education in the best schools of the Russian 
capital, and thence proceeded to the German 
universities, and pursued a long course of 
study at Gottingen, but returned to his native 
country just as he entered upon manhood, 
entered the Russian civil service, and after 
being attached, as commissary of Russia in 
France, to the staff of Baron von Stein, he be- 
came a member of the Council of State, and 
was appointed to a post which enabled him to 
devote his energies to a subject in which he 
was profoundly interested, the then intended 
and since accomplished emancipation of the 
serfs. So assiduously did he work at his dar- 
ling project, that after a time his health gave 
way, and he was sent to Carlsbad to recruit 
it. Accordingly, in April, 1824, he left Russia, 
little knowing that he was taking his final 
leave of the country. The following year the 
Emperor Alexander died, and the accession of 
Nicholas to the throne was attended by the 
outbreak of the abortive insurrection of De- 
cember, 1825. M. Tourguénief was in Paris 
when the news reached him, and soon after- 
ward he paid a visit to London and to Edin- 
burgh. While in the latter city he received 
word that he was charged with having par- 
ticipated in the insurrectionary movement 
which had led to the December outbreak. A 
little later he discovered that he had been 
condemned to death. It was in vain that he 
attempted to exculpate himself: the fact of 
his having belonged to the celebrated ‘ Union 
for Public Welfare’? was considered a suf- 
ficient reason for condemning him unheard. 
It is said that the Russian Government de- 
manded his extradition from Mr. Canning, who 
acknowledged the receipt of the letter con- 
taining the demand without alluding to the 
nature of its contents, From that time for- 
ward M, Tourguénief continued to live abroad, 
never abating the enthusiastic interest he took 
in the welfare of his native land, continuing 
to urge the necessity of the reforms he had so 
much at heart, and having. the satisfaction, 
thanks to the generous courage of the present 
Emperor, of ultimately seeing the greater part 
of them carried out. The most important of 
the writings which he dedicated to this sub- 
ject, the book in which he embodied most of 
his ideas, is his work in three volumes, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1847, under the title of “ Za 
Russie et les Russes.”” It is one which every 
one ought to study who wishes to understand 
the past and the present state of Russia—the 
successive phases through which that country 
has passed in the course of the present cen- 
tury. The first yolume, styled ‘‘ Mémoires Mun 
Proscrit,” is in part autobiographical; the 
second, under the title of ‘ Tableau Politique 
et Social de la Russie,” gives an account of 
the different classes of the Russian people, and 
the interior organization of the empire; the 
third, entitled “De VAvenir de la Russie,” 
gives a sketch of the reforms most necessary 
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for the cure of the diseases under which the 
body politic was laboring. M. Tourguénief’s 
ideas were considered very reprehensible at 
the time; they have since been, for the most 
part, realized. On M. Tourguénief’s smaller 
works, such as ‘Za Russie en Présence de la 
Crise Européenne” (1848), Un dernier Mot 
sur ? Emancipation des Serfs en Russie” (1860), 
and others written in Russian, we have not 
space enough to dwell. Suffice it to say, that 
all that he wrote was, like the man himself 
who wrote it, honest, high-minded, and cou- 
rageous.. Of late years he might, if he had 
pleas, have gone back to live in Russia, but 

e preferred to stop in the pleasant homes he 
had made for himself in Paris and near Bougi- 
val. When the Prussian army advanced on 
the city, he and his family passed over to Eng- 
land, and from their temporary home in Lon- 
don—from which they were all but burnt out 
one night—they watched with profound anx- 
iety the progress of affairs. At the conclusion 
of the siege they returned, to find their 
country-house a wreck, and before long to be 
involved in all the horrors which attended the 
fall ofthe Commune in Paris. M. Tourguénief’s 
house in the Rue de Lille faced the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, which was burnt down, 
and the fire extended to the neighboring . 
houses, stopping only when it was two doors 
off. M. Tourguénief lived to see order resume 
its sway in the city which had so long been 
his home, but the shock of this civil war was 
too much for his aged frame, and he passed 
quietly away. 

TUCKERMAN, Henry Tueroporr, an 
American essayist, critic, and poet, born in 
Boston, Mass., April 20, 1818; died in New 
York City, December 17, 1871. He was the 
son of a prominent merchant at Boston, and 
was prepared to enter Harvard College, when 
ill health compelled him to suspend his studies, 
At the age of twenty he went to Europe for a 
year, which he spent chiefly in Southern Italy. 
Three years later he went again abroad and 
spent two years in Sicily and Florence, where 
he acquired a knowledge of Italian literature 
and Italian affairs, which distinguished him to 
the end of his life.. In 1845 he removed to 
New York City, which continued to be his” 
residence till his death. In 1850 Harvard Uni- 
versity conferred on him the honorary degree 
of A. M. Mr. Tuckerman’s whole life was 
that of an assiduous student, though not a re- 
cluse. _He was fond of society, and was on 
terms of affectionate intimacy with most of 
the eminent scholars and literary men of our 
time. He was a voluminous writer, and his 
writings are distinguished for their wide, cath- 
olic sympathies, the purity and elevation of 
their tone, the decorum and refinement of 
their manner, and their curious knowledge of 
the details of literary history. His first pub- 
lished work was “‘ The Italian Sketch Book ” 
(1835), published after his first visit to Eu- 
rope. This was followed, after his second Eu- 
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ropean residence, by “Isabel, or Sicily, a Pil- 
grimage ” (1839); ‘“‘Rambles and Reviews” 
(1841); ‘‘ Thoughts on the Poets,” a collection 
of magazine papers (1846); ‘* Characteristics 
of Literature,” two vols, (1849-51); ‘ Artist 
Life; or, Sketches of American Painters” 
(1849); “Life of Commodore Silas Talbot” 
(1850); “The Optimist,” a collection of es- 
says (1850); “Poems” (1851); ‘‘ A Memorial 
of Horatio Greenough ” (1853); ‘‘ Leaves from 
the Diary of a Dreamer” (1853); ‘‘ A Month 
in England” (18538); “Biographical Essays ” 
(1857); ‘* Essay on Washington, with a Paper 
on the Portraits of Washington” (1859); 
** America and her Commentators, with a Crit- 
ical Sketch of Travel in the United States” 
(1864); ** A Sheaf of Verse,” contributed to the 
New York Sanitary Fair (1864); ‘‘ Memoir of 
Dr. J. W. Francis,” prefixed to “Old New 
York (1865) ; “‘ The Criterion” (1866); ‘ Maga 
Papers about Paris (1867); ‘The Book of 


American Artists” (1867); ‘ Life of John Pen- ' 


dleton Kennedy ” (1871). He had also been a 
frequent contributor to the North American 
Review, Christian Examiner, Democratic Re- 
view, Putnam's Monthly, Atlantic Monthly, 


Harper's Monthly and Weekly, Appletons’ 


Journal, ete., ete. 

TURKEY,* an empire in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Grand-Sultan, Abd-ul-Aziz Khan, born 
February 9, 1830. The area and population of 
the European possessions of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment were in 1871 given as follows: 


pe Population. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSIONS. 
Constantinople 
Vilayot Hains t AT ie Fae iP OE Ck 9,567 | 1,800,000 
MRTG NS eth Sa cn ch Gerakan + £6 39,098 | 3,000,000 
BOsRIAT Sivas gle weauesb ves s de nee 22,536 | 1,000,000 
Mulessariflik, Presrin 
Hyalet Roumelia, = \.........06- 18,943 | 1,200,000 
3 wien 16,370 
BTID Sor del Sy iainsh sivsee te asherads ; 
Relapse api tc bes actus teas 12/225 {2,700,000 
Dechesairi Bahri Sefld. coi... cece cee sees ecceveceesbe 
(isles of the Mediterranean.) 
SeAeeH TT BATTLE. tt ieebrtie 11,927 | 500,000 
Eyalet Gbinit (Gandia) ice. sai ceaes 8,827 | 2,600,000 
GUAR STS sds od P Se as Mike bo oe 133,993 | 12,400,000 
DEPENDENCIES. 
ROWMATE SS Ss eral. eda ee? 46,709 | 4,424,961 
BUVIAL I EEG eeadke es disci. Sete 16,817 | 1,306,694 
MGORCON GR TO ad Lad Kins v pst Spm swiss sie om 1,700 100,000 
Toth. eae at ae bbie de tees Suid 65,226 | 5,631,655 
Grand total... .............0.- 199,219 | 18,031,655 


The total area of the possessions in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, was estimated at 1,920,944 
square miles; the population at 43,600,000. ~ 

At the close of the year 1870 the consoli- 
dated debt amounted to 3,103,404,194 francs, 
Two new loans were made in the course of the 


* For latest account of the religious denominations, of 
the Turkish army, of the movement of shipping, und 
other statistics, see ANNUAL CrcLopmpra for 1871. 
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year 1871: a loan of £1,860,000, contracted in 
London in January, 1871, at eight per cent., 
for paying the coupons duein January; and a 
loan of £5,700,000, contracted in August, 1871. 
The fleet, in 1871, consisted of 19 iron-clads, 
of 123 guns; 27 screw-steamers, of 645 guns; 
9 corvettes and 13 avisos, of 820 guns; 12 gun- 
boats, of 28 guns; and 35 transports, of 52 
guns: total, 115 steamers, of 1,668 guns, Be- 


sides, there were 53 sailing-vessels, of differ- 


ent construction and armament. The length 
of railroads in operation in Turkey in Europe, 
in 1871, was limited to 185 miles, compris- 
ing the two lines from Varna to Rustchuk, 
and from Kustendjé to Tschernavoda, Conces- 
sions were made, however, for the construc- 
tion of several lines, of an aggregate length 
of 1,487 miles, all of which are now being 
pushed forward energetically. In Asia Minor 
there have been, since 1867, 144 miles of rail- 


road in operation, running from Smyrna to 


various points in the vicinity. The length of 
telegraph-lines, in 1870, was 15,800 miles; the 
length of wire 26,335 miles. 

Turkey lost in 1871 two of its great states- 
men, Aali Pacha and Omer Pacha; but the re- 
forms which have for some time been au- 
spiciously inaugurated had a warm friend in the 
new Grand-Vizier, Mahmud Pacha. Nothing 
appears at present to work more efficiently for 
the advance of civilization than the steady 
progress of the railroads. The Government 
was greatly troubled by the many fierce con- 
flicts which agitated several Christian Churches 
of the empire. The Bulgarians made consid- 
erable progress toward the reéstablishment of 
a national church. The Papal nuncio, Fanchi, 
in vain invoked the aid of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to settle the disputes among the Arme- 
nians; he had to leave Constantinople without 
haying accomplished the object of his mission. 
From Syria, reports were received of an im- 
portant movement among the Mohammedans 
in favor of joining the Roman Catholic Church. 

Roumania continued to be agitated by the 
controversy concerning railroad grants and by 
riots. On the birthday of the German Em- 
peror, the lowest classes of people at Bucha- 
rest, who, like the majority of Roumanians, pro- 
fessed an enthusiastic sympathy with France in 
her struggle against Germany, committed vari- 
ous outrages against the Germans, and in Sep- 
tember the prefect of police was found guilty 
of having instigated these ontrages. The press- 
ure brought upon the Roumanian Government 
by the diplomacy of foreign powers, in the 
question of railroad grants, induced at last the 
Roumanian Chambers to recognize their obli- 
gation to indemnify the creditors of the state. 
The position of Prince Charles, amid the vio- 
lent excitement of the political parties, is one 
of great difficulty, and it was doubted on many 
sides whether he would much longer be able to 
maintain his position. J 

In August a bloody insurrection broke ont 
in Albania, and about the same time Ferkam 
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Pacha raised the standard of revolt in Meso- 
potamia, having collected a considerable army 
in the tribe of the Shamras. Both insurrec- 
tions were promptly suppressed by Turkish 
troops. 

On September 19th the Skuptchina (National 
Assembly) of Servia was opened by the re- 
gency, which referred to the consolidation of 
constitutional rule, and to the material prog- 
ress which the country had made during the 

ast year. To give a proof of its confidence 
in the Skuptchina, the Government appointed 
only eighteen members, while it possesses by 
the constitution the right of appointing thirty- 
two. All the ministers made reports on the 
state of their departments during the past year. 
The Skuptchina, which elected Krabiberovits 
its president, thanked the Regency for its ad- 
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ministration, with which an entire satisfaction 
was expressed. 

In November a firman was published in all 
the European provinces of Turkey, which filled 
the rayahs with new hope. The judges are 
strictly forbidden to accept bribes, or to post- 

one trials without cause,. All subjects of the 

ultan shall enjoy equal rights before all courts 
and authorities. Every rayah has the right of 
appealing from the decision of the officials to 
the Sultan. , 

The Bey of Tunis received for his family 
the right of direct succession; but, in exchange 
for this right, recognized on his part the full 
sovereignty of the Sultan, and promised to 
regulate the financial administration of his 
possessions, and to introduce all Turkish insti- 
tutions into Tunis, 
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UNITARIANS. The Year-Book of the Unita- 
rian denomination for 1872 gives a list of 349 

nitarian churches and 393 ministers. The 
American Unitarian Association was founded 
in 1825, and was incorporated in 1847. Its 
objects are, to collect and diffuse information 
respecting Unitarian Christianity ; to produce 
union, codperation, and sympathy, among its 
adherents; to publish and distribute books 
and tracts, to supply missionaries, to aid cler- 
gymen with insufficient salaries, to help in 
building churches, etc. Its office is at Boston. 

The National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches was organized in 
1864. It has held four meetings, the last of 
which was in 1870 (see ANNUAL CyoLoPapIA 
for 1870). The Unitarians have twenty-one 
local conferences, six Sunday-school societies, 
twelve ministerial associations, seventeen re- 
ligious and charitable societies, and two theo- 
logical schools, Unitarian churches are asso- 
ciated with the New York Central Conference 
of Liberal Christians, the Union for Christian 
Work, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Union for Chris- 
tian Work, Providence, R. I., and the May Min- 
isterial Conference of Central and Western 
New York, organizations which are charac- 
terized as not denominational. 

The number of Unitarian places of worship 
in Great Britain and Ireland is 362; the num- 
ber of ministers is 336, of whom 275 are set- 
tled. Their Associations are: the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association; the Scotch 
Unitarian Association; the North of Ireland 
Unitarian Society; the Irish Unitarian Soci- 
ety; the South Wales Unitarian Society; and 
the Sunday-school Association, London. 

In Australia there are Unitarian societies 
at Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. 

In Hungary and Transylvania, where Uni- 
tarianism has been known since 1568, the so- 
cieties number 106 congregations, with 50,- 
000 worshippers, They have a college and 


theological seminary at Klausenburg, the seat 


of the consistory. The congregations are un- 
der the care of a bishop, J. Kriga, who resides 
at Klausenburg. 

The annual meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association was held at Boston, on the. 


‘80th of May. The meeting was attended by 


the Rey. Henry Ierson, who came as a repre- 
sentative of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association of England. A proposition was 
made by prominent Unitarians of Chicago 
looking to the establishment of a theological 
school there, A property had been purchased 
on the shore of the lake, which, it was thought, 
could be readily fitted up for the purpose with 
avery small sum of money. The considera- 
tion of this proposal formed the principal sub- 
ject. of discussion at the meeting. It was dis- 
posed of by the adoption of a resolution, that 
it is, in the judgment of the Association, inex- 
pedient to establish the school otherwise than 
by the removal of one of the two Unitarian 
schools in existence. 

The Association had aided during the year 
fifty-six societies, in sums varying from $100 
to $1,000 each. Ten missionaries were em- 
ployed in the home work at various points 
in the Northern States. - A mission was estab- 
lished at Wilmington, N. C. Steps had also 
been taken to organize a mission among the 
colored people of the South. In the mean. 
time the relations of the Association with the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church had con- 
tinued “gratifying in the highest degree.” 
Religious convictions were not compromised 
on either side. Under these relations, young 
men and women were helped at Wilberforce 
University, near Xenia, Ohio, and instruction 
was provided at that institution from the pro- 
fessors at Antioch College. In addition, funds 
were contributed for the maintenance of a 
school for teachers and preachers in Charles- 
ton, 8. O. The Association, on invitation of 
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the Department of Indian Affairs, has under- 
taken the charge of the reservation in Colo- 
rado occupied by various tribes of the Utes, 
numbering in all about 8,000 persons. Two 
agencies are embraced in the reservation. 
Eleven hundred dollars were appropriated in 
aid of the beneficiary funds in the schools at 
Cambridge and Meadville. The number of new 
publications during the year was not large. 

The aggregate attendance in all the schools 
connected with the India mission was 445 
pupils. During ten years, Mr. Dall, the mis- 
sionary, has taught 3,000 boys and men. 

The income and expenditures of the Associ- 
ation amount each to $102,683.38. The bal- 
ance in the treasury was $7,160.73. 

In 1858 the assets of the Association were 
reparted about equal to its liabilities; in 1861 
its income by contributions was between 
$9,000 and $10,000 ; in 1871 it owned its prop- 
erty in Boston free of debt, and had between 
$60,000 and $70,000 invested in trust-funds. 

UNITED STATES. On December 13th the 
Attorney-General, A. T, Akerman, of Georgia, 
resigned his office. He was succeeded by ex- 
Senator George H. Williams, of Oregon. He 
emigrated from Iowa to Oregon, and in 1864 
- was elected to the United States Senate. After 
his term in the Senate had expired, he was 
appointed one of the representatives of the 
Government in the joint commission to settle 
questions pending between the United States 
and Great Britain. General A. Pleasanton de- 
clining to tender his resignation upon the re- 
quest of President Grant, as Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, was, on August 8th, sus- 
pended from the office. 

A treaty agreed upon by commissioners of 
the United States and Great Britain was con- 
cluded at Washington and signed on May 8th. 
It provided for the settlement of all disputed 
claims between the two nations, and the San 
Juan boundary-line, and for the free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River by vessels of 
the United States, and for the use of the Cana- 
dian canals upon the payment of regular tolls. 
There are also provisions regulating the privi- 
lege to fish in Canadian waters by citizens 
of the United States (see Dirtomatic Corre- 
SPONDENCE and Great Brirary). 

An important decision was given by the 
United States Supreme Court, in April, rela- 
tive to rights of the Federal Government and 
of a State. In the case of Day vs. Buffington, 
the question was presented, whether or not it 
is competent for Congress, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, tv impose a tax 
upon the salary of a judicial officer of a State? 
Mr. Justice Nelson said: 

That the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
in this respect might not be misunderstood, this rule 
of interpretation is expressly declared in the tenth 
article of the amendments, namely: ‘‘The powers 
not delegated to the United States are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or to the people.’ The 


Government of the United States, therefore, can 
claim no powers which are not granted to it by the 


-New Jersey. 
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Constitution, and the powers actually granted must 
be such as are ex Bie! given, or given by neces- 
sary implication, The eneral Government and the 
States, although both exist within the same territo- 
rial limits, are separate and distinct sovereignties, 
acting separately and independently of each other, 
within their respective spheres. The former, in its 
SPerae uae sphere, issupreme ; but the States, within 
the limits of their powers not granted, or, in the 
language of the tenth amendment, ‘‘ reserved,’ are 
as independent of the General Government as that 
Government within its sphere is independent of the 
States. The two Governments are upon an equality, 
and the question is, whether the power “to lay and 
collect taxes’? enables the General Government to 
tax a means or instrumentality employed to carry 
into execution one of the most important functions 
of a State, the administration of the laws, and which 
See cahigy the exercise of a right reserved to the 
tates. j 


The right of the Federal Government to tax 
the salary was denied. Mr. Justice Bradley 
dissented. 

In 1870, as reported in the ANNuAL Cycto- 
pzxpiA for that year, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that the act known as the Legal-Tender 
Act, by which the notes of the Government 
were made a legal tender for debts, was un- 
constitutional as to contracts made before its 
passage; but, as only seven judges sat on the 
bench when the case was heard, and the deci- 
sion was given by a majority of only one, the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Hoar, moved for a re- 
hearing immediately after the vacancies had 
been filled. These were two, and they were 
filled by the appointment of William Strong, 
of Pennsylvania, and Joseph P. Bradley, of 
At the time of the decision, 
Chief-Justice Chase, and Associate-Justices 
Nelson, Clifford, Field, and Grier, had approved 
it, although the last-named justice resigned 
before the opinion was pronounced, while, 
against these five justices, only Justices Miller, 
Swayne, and Davis, had dissented. On January 
16th, after some remarks upon the importance 
of the decision to be made, Mr. Justice Strong 
read the opinion of the court substantially as 
follows: — 

The debts which have been contracted since Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862, are by far the greatest portion of the 
indebtedness of the country. They were contracted 
in view of the acts of Congress declaring Treasury 
notes a legal tender, and, in reliance upon that dec- 
laration, legal-tender notes have become the univer- 
sal measure of values. If now the decision of the 
court establishes that these obligations can be dis- 
charged only by gold coin, and that, contrary to the 
expectations. of all parties to contracts, legal-tender 
notes are rendered unavailable, the Government has 
become an instrument of the grossest injustice ; all 
debtors are loaded with an obligation it was never 
contemplated they should asstime; a large percent- 
age is added to every debt, and such must become 
the demand for gold to satisty contracts, that ruinous 
sacrifice, general distrust, and bankruptcy, may be 
expected, These consequences are too obvious to 
admit of question, and there is no well-founded dis- 
tinction to be made between the constitutional valid- - 
ity of an act of Congress declaring Treasury notes a 
legal tender for the payment of debts contracted after 
its passage, and that of an act making them a legal 
ra for the discharge of all debts, as well those 
incurred before as those made after its enactment. 
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There may be a difference in the effects produced by 
the acts and in the hardship of their operation, but 
in both cases the fundamental question, that which 
tests the validity of the legislation, is, Can Congress 
constitutionally give to Treasury notes the charac- 
ter and qualification of money? Can such notes be 
constituted a legitimate circulating medium, having 
a defined legal value? If they can, then such notes 
must be available to fulfil all contracts, not expressly 
excepted, solvable in money, without reference to 
the time when the contracts were made. It is not, 
therefore, strange that those who hold the Legal- 
Tender Act unconstitutional when applied to con- 
tracts made before February, 1862, find themselves 
compelled also to hold that the act is invalid as to 
debts created after that time, and to hold that both 
classes of debts alike can be discharged only by gold 
and silver coin. 

A lengthy examination of the rules of constitu- 
tional construction is made, and the conclusion is 
that Congress has authority in all cases to enact 
laws necessary and proper for the execution of all 
powers created by the Constitution, and that the ne- 
cessity spoken of is not absolute, but within the 
judgment and discretion of Congress. ' It is deter- 
mined that one of the duties of Government is to 
preserve itself, and held that this Government is 
possessed of all necessary powers to that end; and, 
after a statement of the condition of the country at 
the date of the issue of the legal tenders, the circum- 
stances of the war, and the means required to main- 
tain the army and navy, it.is said that if it were cer- 
tain that nothing else would have supplied the abso- 
lute necessities of the Treasury, that nothing else 
would have enabled the Government to maintain its 
‘armies and navy, that nothing else would have saved 
the Government and the Constitution from destruc- 
tion, while the Legal-Tender Act would, it cannot 
be said that Congress transgressed its powers in the 
enactment of this law, or if this enactment did 
work the result, it cannot be maintained now that 
it was not for a legitimate end, and appropriate 
and adapted to that end. In the language of Mar- 
shall, in McCullagh vs. Maryland, that it did work 
such results cannot be doubted, and if it be conceded 
that some other means might have been chosen for 
the accomplishment of the same necessary object, 
the argument is not weakened by the concession. 
Congress had the choice of means, and it chose a 
sufficient and proper one, and that it had a right to 
do, and that was all it could have done, Ifthe court 
were to hold that the means selected were beyond 
the constitutional power of Congress because, in their 
opinion, some other means would have been equally 
appropriate and efficient, that would be to assume le- 
alalative power and to disregard the accepted rules for 
construing the Constitution. But the view is taken 
that none of the other means suggested could have 
been successful. The credit of the country had been 
tried to its utmost endurance. Every new issue of 
notes, which had nothing more to rest upon than 
Government credit, must have paralyzed it more and 
more, and rendered it increasingly difficult to keep the 
army in the field or the navy afloat. It is an historical 
fact that many persons and institutions refused to 
receive land for those notes that were at first issued, 
and the head of the Treasury Department repre- 
sented to Congress the necessity of making the new 
issues legal tenders, or, rather, declared it impossible 
to avoid the necessity. The grant to Congress of 
the power to coin money cannot be regarded as con- 
taining an implied prohibition against the issue of 
legal-tender notes, and if it raises any implications 
they are of complete power over the currency rather 
than restraining, ‘ ° 

The objection that the Legal-Tender Act impairs 
the obligations of contracts cannot be accepted, for 
it is not an obligation of the debtor to pay gold or 
silver as to contracts, but to pay money generally— 
not contracts to pay specifically-defined money, or 
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the kind of money recognized by law at the time 
when the contract was made, nor is it his duty to 
ay money of equal intrinsic value in the market. 
he a2 Reena of the creditor and.the anticipation 
of the debtor may have been that the contract would 
be discharged by the payment of coined metals, But 
neither the expectation of the one party to the con- 
tract concerning its fruits, nor the anticipations of 
the other, constitutes its obligation. The obligation 
of a contract to pay money is to pay that which the 
law shall snen ie as money when the payment is 
to be made. If there is any thing settled by deci- 
sion it is this, and cannot be understood to be con- 
troverted. Nor can it be said that Congress may 
not by its action indirectly impair the obligations of 
contracts, if by the prveension be meant rendering 
them fruitless or partially so. Directly it may, con- 
fessedly, by passing a bankrupt act embracing past 
as well as future transactions. This is obliterating 
contracts bond So it cn Aha parties from 
their apparent obligations indirectly in a multitude 
of ways. All such measures may and must operate 
seriously upon existing contracts, and may not merely 
hinder, but relieve, the parties entirely from per- 
formance. 
As to the objection that the Legal-Tender Act 
was prohibited by the constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting the taking of private property for public use 
without just compensation, it is said that provision 
has always been understood to refer only to a direct 
appropriation, and not to consequential injuries re- 
sulting from the exercise of lawful power, The ob- 
jection that the unit of money value must possess 
ntrinsic value is regarded as foreign to the subject. 
The Legal-Tender Act does not attempt to make a 
standard of value. Its validity is not vested upon 
the assertion that its emission is‘coinage or any 
regulation of the value of money. Nor is it asserted 
that Congress has the power to enact that Govern- 
ment promises to pay money shall be, for the time 
being, equivalent in value to the representative of 
value determined the coinage acts or to multiples 
thereof. It is hardly correct to speak of a standard 
of value. The Constitution does not speak of it, and 
contemplates merely a standard for that which has 
gravity or extension. Value is an ideal thing. The 
Coinage Act fixes its unit as a dollar, but the gold or 
silver thing called a dollar is in no sense the stand- 
ard of a dollar, but a representative of it. This de- 
cision overrules as much what was decided in pee 
burn vs. Griswold—8 Wall, 603—as ruled the Legal- 
Tender Act unwarranted by the Constitution so far as 
it applies to contracts made before that enactment. 
It is said that it is no unprecedented thing in 
courts of legal resort, both in this country and in 
England, to overrule decisions previously made, and 
that, even in cases involving private interests, if this 
court is convinced it has made a mistake, it will hear 
another argument and correct the error. It is agreed 
this shouts not be done inconsiderately; but in a 
ease of such far-reaching consequences as the present, 
thoroughly convinced as the court is that Congress 
has not transgressed its powers, it is regarded as a 
duty so to decide and to affirm the judgments below 
in both cases. It is also remarked that the court is 
not accustomed to hear such cases in the absence of | 
a full court, if it can be avoided. 


Mr. Justice Bradley read an opinion concur- 
ring in the conclusions of Mr. Justice Strong. 
The Chief Justice and Justices Clifford and 
Field—all the dissenting justices, except Mr. 
Justice Nelson who was not present—read dis- 
senting opinions, setting forth at great length 
the minority’s views, as having been the 
opinion of the court in the former decision 
of the legal-tender question. In conclusion 
the Chief Justice says: 
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If, then, the plain sense of words, if the contem- 
poraneous exposition of parties, if common consent 
in understanding, if the opinions of courts avail 
any thing in doten ining 2 meaning of the Consti- 
tution—it seems impossible to doubt that the power 
to coin money is a power to establish a uniform 
standard of value, and that no other power to estab- 
lish such a standard is conferred upon Congress by 
the Constitution. My brothers Chiffora and Field 
concur in these views, but in consideration of the 
importance of the principles involved they will de- 
liver their separate opinions. My brother Nelson 
also dissents. 

The former decision of the court was ren- 
dered by five justices, with three dissenting. 
This reversal of that decision was rendered by 
five justices, with four dissenting. No change 
of opinion had occurred in any one of those 
who took part in each decision—Mr. Justice 
Grier died subsequent to the first decision, and 
the number of the judges had also been in- 
creased by Congress from eight to nine. 

Some other decisions of less importance 
were rendered. One involved the constitu- 
tionality of the amendment moved by Senator 
Drake, of Missouri, to the miscellaneous ap- 
propriation bill of July, 1870. The court de- 
clares that this proviso, which set aside all 
privileges claimed under the President’s am- 
nesty proclamation, is unconstitutional. It 
was designed that the amendment should pre- 
vent the allowance by the Court of Claims of 
any claim based upon the alleged restoration 
of rights under the amnesty proclamation; it 
also provided for the dismissal of any suit on 
appeal to the Supreme Court, when it was 
found that a judgment must be affirmed on ac- 
count of pardon granted. The Supreme Court 
decided that Congress had inadvertently passed 
the limits which separate the judicial from the 
legislative functions, Having provided that 
the Supreme Court shall have review of the 
decisions of the Court of Claims, Congress had 
no right to say that a certain class of cases 
should be exempted from the operations of 
that act. Another decision fixed the date of 
the beginning of the late civil war upon the 
issue of the proclamation of blockade, April 
19, 1861, and the conclusion of the same at 
April 2, 1866, when the President’s proclama- 
tion, declaring the war at an end, was issued. 

It was also contemplated among commercial 
men to form an association to contest the con- 
stitutionality of the law imposing the income- 
tax, on the ground that it was a direct tax and 
not apportioned according to population, as 
required by the Constitution. At the first 
session of the Supreme Court after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution it was decided, in the 
case of Hylton vs..United States, that a direct 
tax, in the meaning and contemplation of the 
Constitution, was such a tax, for instance, as 
could be apportioned according to the census 
—that a carriage-tax could not be so appor- 
tioned, and therefore, was not a direct tax in 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

The annexation of the eastern portion of 
the island of San Domingo, known as Do- 
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minica, and formerly a colony of Spain, was 
very actively discussed by the public and in 
Congress (see Coneress, Unirep States). The 
annexation as a Territory of the United States 
was urged by the President, and commis- 
sioners were sent out under the authority of 
Congress, to investigate the condition of affairs 
in the island, etc. Their report will be found 
under Pusiic Documents, in this volume, 
Some facts relative to previous negotiations 
may not be out of place here. Two treaties 
between the Governments of the United States 
and Dominica were signed. The first was 
known as the Samana treaty. By this, Do- 
minica cedes the eminent domain of the dis- 
trict described therein, which includes the 
Peninsula and Bay of Samana, for a term of 
fifty years, reserving the free navigation, for 
an annual rent of $150,000, gold. Four months 
are stipulated for ratification, during which 
the United States protects Dominica from for- 
eign intervention. One year’s rent was paid 
down, and possession duly taken. The sec- 
ond, known as the annexation treaty, provides 
for a renunciation of sovereignty in favor of 
the United States, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic to be incorporated on the footing of a Ter- 
ritory, eligible to admission into the Union in 
the discretion of Congress, Dominica cedes 
her property as specified in an annexed sched- 
ule, but reserves all other property not sched- 
uled; delivery not to be made nor consid- 
eration paid until Congress shall have appro- 
priated the money. This is $1,500,000, gold, 
and is in consideration of the property only. 
Its disposition is provided for. Dominica is 
to apply it to her debts. But the application 
is to be made by a commission, which the 
United States is to respect and protect, to be 
appointed by those who at the signing of the 
treaty constituted the ‘‘ present actual Domini- 
can Government.” For all debt, liquidated 
and unliquidated, in excess of such sum, public 
bonds of Dominica shall stand as security; 
likewise, all the public lands and other prop- 
erty reserved from cession, After the exe- 
cution of the treaty no grants or concessions 
of lands, or of rights in lands, were to be 
made, nor any debt contracted. Franchises 
other than these are not prohibited. It is also 
agreed that the United States is in no event 
liable for Dominican debts or obligations. The 
following is the fourth article: 

The people of the Dominican Republic shall, in the 
shortest possible time, express, IN a manner con- 
formable to their laws, their will concerning the 
cession herein provided for; and the United States 
shall, until such expression shall be had, protect the 
Dominican Republic against foreign interposition, in 
order that the national expression may be free, 


Both treaties were signed at the city of San 
Domingo, on the 29th of November, 1869, on _ 
behalf, respectively, of President Baez and 
President Grant. In execution of anticipatory 
instructions, an adequate naval force, under 
the direction of a representative of the army, 
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immediately carried into effect the protection 
clauses, This protection has never been re- 
mitted. Hayti, either as a foreign nation, or 
as the government de jure of the whole island, 
as they claim, ostensibly remonstrated. 

In March, 1870, the result was received of 
an election held in Dominica, during a fort- 
night, beginning under a decree of President 
Baez and his Senate, dated 16th February, 
1870. The returns indicated a general approval 
of the treaty. About eighty days, however, 
had intervened before an election was found 
‘** possible.” In appropriate localities an offi- 
cial register was opened, in which citizens 
were invited to inscribe their suffrages. On 
the first day of opening the polls, a citizen 
recorded himself in the negative. He was 
seized on the spot and sent out of the city by 
the military guard, present in strong force. 
Several, afterward expelled from the country 
by President Baez, found refuge from violence 
in the house of the Italian consul. President 
Baez, in presence of the commercial agent 
of the United States, threatened influential 
citizens with banishment if they opposed the 
treaty, and frequeatly expressed the like intol- 
erance. The unanimity thus procured was so 
suspicious as to require some negative votes by 
invitation. The Dominican President habitu- 
ally declared the dependence of his authority 
upon that of the United States in force, and 
that death or expulsion of himself and his 
Cabinet could be averted only by this annex- 
ation. 

The public property of Dominica, in the 
main, was to be left to her, with the corre- 
sponding burden of her own debts and liabilities, 
necessarily, without prejudice to third parties, 
Incumbrances, then, become matter of essential 
consequence. Beyond the magnitude of them, 
only the most obscure and meagre data 
were before the United States Government 
touching them, previous to the report of the 
commissioners. A person named Fabens, 
resident in Dominica, made, as agent of the 
United States, a report, placing the aggregate 
debt at $600,000. With some additions since, 
it had been reckoned at some millions, It was 
reported that mortgages of enormous scope; 
grants of public lands, of which a single one, 
to Fabens, absorbed one-fifth of the whole; 
perpetual navigation and commercial fran- 
chises and other monopolies, mining rights, 
banking privileges, rights to valuable woods, 
guano, etc.; land grants and charters for rail- 
ways, for immigration societies, etc., existed, 
and thus there was excited the belief that, by 
way of grant or lien, all the appropriable re- 
sources of the country have fallen under pri- 
yate control, 

Subsequently to the signing of the treaty, 
‘ grants and concessions of every description 
were solicited of the Dominican Government, 
against zealous remonstrances of the regular 
United States diplomatic agent, made without 
encouragement from Washington. The Presi- 
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dent on sending the report of the commission- 
ers to Congress accompanied it with a mes- 
sage, in which he said: 

And now my task is finished, and with it ends all 
personal solicitude upon the subject. My duty being 
done, yours begins, and I gees and over the whole 
matter to the judgment of the American people and 
of their representatives in Congress assembled. The 
facts will now be spread before the country, and a 
decision rendered by that tribunal whose convictions 
so seldom err, and against whose will I have no pol- 
icy to enforce, My opinion remains unchanged— 
indeed, it is confirmed by the report—that the in- 
terests of our country and of San Domingo alike 
invite the annexation of that republic. 

In view of the difference of opinion upon this sub- 
ject, I suggest that no action be taken at the present 
session beyond the printing and general dissemina- 
tion of the report. 


Among the numerous measures which were 
acted upon by Congress, one, subsequently des- 
ignated as the “ Ku-klux Bill,” was not the 
least important. Some of those who were 
opposed to the measure, which was entitled 
** An act to enforce the provisions of the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, and for other purposes” (see Con- 
Gress, Unirep States), charged that, “in the 
political history of the country, there never 
had been so direct a blow aimed, under color ot 
legal authority, at the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution, or a precedent been established so 
dangerous to free institutions; ‘that for the 
first time, Congress had to take cognizance of 
and provide for the punishment of acts of vio- 
lence to the persons and property of private 
citizens.” Others said: ‘‘Has Congress au- 
thority to make such a change? Can it, by a 
single sweeping act like this, destroy our es- 
tablished federative system, usurp to itself the 
powers and rights of the people, throw down 
the restraints and balances that are for the 
protection of liberty, and set up centralization, 
whether in the name of equal rights or any 
thing else?’’ ‘* The passage of this measure,” 
said Senator Schurz, ‘‘ marks the enlargement 
of the national jurisdiction at the expense of 
local governments, and sets up a constructive 
rebellion in order to invest the President with 
discretionary power to suspend the habeas- 
corpus laws.” 

Senator Trumbull called it a usurpation “of 
the right to substitute the Federal for the State 
courts,” and added: ‘‘ When the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes to itself the entire protection of 
the individual citizen of the State, in his person 
and property, there will be an end to State 
government, resulting in an unwise change in 
our government system.” 

On the 4th of May ensuing, the President 
issued the following proclamation : 

The act of Congress entitled ‘An act to enforce 
the’ provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 20th, a. p. 1871, being a law 
of extraordinary public importance, I consider it to 
be my duty to issue this my proclamation, calling 
the attention of the people of the United States 
thereto ; enjoining upon all good citizens, and espe- 
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cially upon public officers, to be zealous in the en- 
forcement thereof; and warning all persons to ab- 
stain from committing any of the acts thereby pro- 
hibited. The law of Congress applies to all parts of 
the United States, and will be enforeed everywhere 
to the extent of the powers vested in the Executive. 
But, inasmuch as the necessity therefor is well 
known to have been caused chiefly by persistent vio- 
lations of the rights of citizens of the United States 
by combinations of lawless and disaffected persons 
41 certain localities lately the theatre of insurrection 
and military conflict, I do particularly exhort the 
people of those parts of the country to suppress all 
such combinations by their own voluntary efforts 
through the agency of local laws, and to maintain 
the rights of all citizens of the United States, and to 
secure to all such citizens the equal protection of the 
laws. Fully sensible of the responsibility imposed 
upon the Executive by the act of Congress to which 
public opinion is now called, and reluctant to call 
into exercise any of the extraordinary powers there- 
by conferred upon me except in cases of imperative 
necessity, I do nevertheless deem it my duty to make 
known that I will not hesitate to exhaust the power 
thus vested in the Executive whenever and wherever 
it shall become necessary to do so for the purpose of 
securing to all citizens of the United States the peace- 
ful enjoyment of the rights guaranteed to them b 
the Constitution and laws, It is my earnest wis 
that peace and cheerful obedience to the law may 
revail throughout the land, and that all traces of our 
ate unhappy civil strife may be speedily removed, 
These ends can be easily reached by acquiescence in 
the results of the conflict now written in our Consti- 
tution, and by the due and proper enforcement of 
equal, just, and impartial laws in every part of our 
country. The failure of local communities to furnish 
such means for the attainment of results so earnestly 
desired, imposes upon the national Government the 
duty of putting forth all its energies for the protec- 
tion of its citizens of every race and color, and for 
the restoration of peace and order throughout the 
entire country. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this third day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
[u. s.] eight hundred and seventy-one; and of the 
independence of the United States the ninety- 
fifth. U.8 ANT, 
By the President: 
Hamiiton Fisu, Secretary of State. © 


Again, on October 17th, the President is- 
sued his proclamation under the authority of 
the above-mentioned act, and concluded as fol- 
lows: 


I, Ulysses 8. Grant, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution of the United States, and the act 
ot Congress aforesaid, do hereby declare that, in my 
judgment, the public safety “Estee 4 requires that 
the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus be sus- 
pended, to the end that such rebellion may be over- 
thrown, and do hereby suspend the privileges of the 
writ of habeas co within the counties of Spartan- 
burg, York, Marion, Chester, Laurens, Newberry, 
Fairfield, Lancaster, and Chesterfield, in said State 
of South Carolina, in respect to all persons arrested 
by the marshal of the United States for the said Dis- 
trict of South Carolina, or by any of his deputies, or 
by any military officer of the United States, or by 
any soldier or citizen acting under the orders of said 
marshal, deputy, or such military officer within any 
one of said counties charged with violation of the act 
of Congress aforesaid, during the continuance of such 
rebellion. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
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Done at the city of Washington, this 17th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord 1871, and 
[szax.] of the independence of the United States of 
America the ninety-sixth. 
U. 8S. GRANT. 


(Signed) 

a the President: 

J. C. Bancrorr Davis, Acting Secretary of State. 

On November 11th’ another proclamation 
to the same effect was issued relative to Union 
County, South Carolina. 

Another act of Congress, March 8d, making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 80, 1872, 
etc., contained this provision: 


_ That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to prescribe such rules and reg- 
ulations for the admission of persons into the civil 
service of the United States as will best promote the 
efficiency thereof’; and to ascertain the fitness of 
each candidate in respect to age, health, character, 
knowledge, and ability for the branch of service into 
which he seeks to enter; and for this oR send the 
President is authorized to employ suitable persons 
to conduct said inquiries, to prescribe their duties, 
and to establish regulations for the conduct of persons 
who may receive appointments in the civil service. 


Under this provision the President appointed 
as Civil Service Commissioners George William 
Curtis, Alexander G. Cattell, Joseph Medill, 
Davidson A. Walker, E. B. Ellicott, Joseph H. 
Blackfan, and David CO. Cox. On December 19th 
the President sent a message to Congress, and 
transmitted therewith the report of the com- 
missioners. That document closes with this 
passage : ; 

We propose also that in this country the places in 
the public service shall be restored to those who are 
found to be fitted for them, and, if any one is disposed 
to think that an abuse of fort years is a Jaw of the 
republican Sepa a little reflection will show him 
hiserror. If he believes a reform to be impossible, 
he merely shows that he is the victim of the abuse, 
and forgets that in America every reform is possible, 
The enforcement of the rules that we submit for ap- 
Shes depends, of course, upon the pleasure of the 

resident; yet, should they receive the sanction of . 
Congress in the form of law, their enforcement would 
become, until repealed, not only the pleasure but 
the duty of the President. That sanction, whether 
to the rules now submitted, or to any scheme, will 
more surely promote that purity and efficiency of the 
civil service which the country most earnestly de- 
sires. Ifthat sanction should be delayed, the rules 
edoptes for his action by the President could not 
bind his suecessor; but, unless we are wholly mis- 
taken, the reform would so vindicate itself to the 
good sense of the country that the people themselves 
would reject any party and any candidate that pro- 
posed to relapse into the present practice. The im- 
provement of the civil service is emphatically the 
people’s cause, the people’s reform, and the Ad- 
ministration which vigorously begins it will acquire 
7. glory only less than that of the salvation of a free 

nion. 


The following are the rules submitted by the 
commissioners : 


1. No person shall be admitted to any position in 
the civil service within the appointment of the Pres- 
ident or the heads of departments who is not a | 
citizen of the United States, who shall not have fur- 
nished satisfactory evidence in regard to clraracter, 
health, and age, and who shall not have passed a 
satisfactory examination in speaking, reading, and 
writing the English language. 


Sie, 
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2. An advisory board of suitable persons to be em- 
ployed by the President under the ninth section of 
the act of March 8, 1871, entitled ‘* An act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Goy- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, and 
for other purposes,” shall, so far as practicable, 
group the positions in each branch of the civil ser- 
vice, accordi g to the character of the duties to be 
performed, and shall grade each group from the low- 
est to the highest for the purpose of promotion 
within the group. Admission to the civil service 
shall always be to the lowest Race of any group, and, 
to such positions as cannot be grouped or graded, 
admission shall be determined as provided for the 
lowest grade. 

*3. A vacancy peered tite in the lowest grade of any 
group of offices shall be filled, after due public notice, 

rom all applicants who shall present themselves, and 
who shall have furnished the evidences and satisfied 
the preliminary examination already mentioned, and 
who shall have passed a public competitive examina- 
tion to test their knowledge, ability, and special 

ualifications for the performance of the duties of 
the office. The Board conducting such competitive 
examination shall prepare, under the supervision of 
the Advisory Board, a list of the names of the ap- 

licants in the order of their excellence, as proved 

y such examination, beginning with the highest, 
and shall then certify to the nominating or appoint- 
ing power (as the case may be) the names panting 
at the head of such list, not exceeding three, an: 
from the names thus certified the appointment shall 
be made. 

4, A vacancy occurring in any rade of a group of 
officers above the lowest shal be filled by a com- 
petitive examination of applicants from the other 
grades of that group, and the list of names from 
which the appointment is to be made shall be pre- 
pared and certified as provided in the preceding 
rule; but, if no such applicants are found competent 
the appointment shall be upon an examination of all 
applicants, conducted in accordance with the pro- 
visions for admission in the lowest grade. 

5. Applicants, certified or otherwise, qualified for 
appointment as cashiers of collectors of customs, 
cashiers of assistant-treasurers, cashiers of post- 
masters superintendent of money-order division in 
post-offices, and such other custodians of large sums 
of pene as may hereafter be designated by the Ad- 
visory Board, and for whose Becun sry fidelity an- 
other officer is responsible, shall nevertheless not be 
appointed, except with the approval of such other 
officer. 

6. Postmasters whose annual salary is less than 
$200 may be appointed upon the written request of 
applicants, with such evidence of character and fit- 
ness as shall be satisfactory to the head of the De- 
partment. i 

7. The appointment of all persons entering the 
civil service in accordance with these regulations, 
excepting persons appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, post- 
masters and persons appointed to any position in a 
foreign country, shall be made for a probationary 
term of six months, during which the conduct and 
capacity of such persons shall be tested, and, if, at 
the end of such probationary term, satisfactory 
proofs of their fitness shall have been furnished by 
the Board of Examiners to the head of the Depart- 
ment in which they shall have been employed during 
said term, they shall be reappointed. 3 

8. The President will designate three persons in 
each department of public service to serve as a Board 
of Examiners, which, under the supervision of the 
Advisory Board, and under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by it, and at such times and places as it may 
determine, shall conduct personally, or by persons 
approved by the Advisory Board, all investigations 
and examinations for admission into said depart- 
ments, or for promotion therein. 
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9. Any person, who, after long and faithful service 
in a department, shall be incapacitated by mental or 
bodily infirmities for the eflicient discharge of the 
duties of his position, may be appointed by the head 
of the Department, at his discretion, to a position of 
less a ria in the same Department. 

10. Nothing in these rules shall prevent the ap- 
pointment of aliens to positions in the consular ser- 
vice, which by reason of small compensation or of 
other sufficient cause are, in the judgment of the ap- 
pointing power, necessarily so filled, nor the ap- 
pointment of such persons within the United States 
as are indispensable to a Proker discharge of the 
duties of certain positions, but who may not be fa- 
miliar with the English language, or legally capable 
of naturalization. 

11. No head of a Department or any subordinate 
officer of the Government shall, as such officer, au- 
thorize or assist in levying any assessment of money 
for political purposes, under the form of voluntary 
contributions or otherwise, at any person em- 
ployed under his control, nor shail any such person 
pay any money so assessed, 

12, The Advisory Board shall at any time recom- 
mend to the President such changes in these rules 
as it may consider necessary to secure the greater 
efficiency of the civil service. 

13. From these rules are excepted the heads of de- 
partments, assistant-secretaries of departments, As- 
sistant Attorney-General and First Assistant-Post- 
master-General, Solicitor-General, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, N. aval Solicitor, Solicitor of Internal Rev- 
enue, Examiner of Claims in the State Department, 
Treasurer of the United States, Registrar of the Treas- 
ury, First and Second Comptrollers of the Treasury, 
Judges of the United States Courts, District At- 
torneys, Private Secretary of the President, Am- 
bassadors and other public Ministers, Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey, Director of the Mint, Gov- 
ernors of Territories, Special Commissioners, spe- 
cial annual Visiting and Examining Boards, persons 
appointed to positions without compensation for ser- 
vices, dispatch agents, and bearers of dispatches. 


Early in the month of April the Democratic 
members of Congress issued an address to the 
people of the United States. After expressing 
their views on the condition of the country, 
the manner in which the Administration has 
discharged its duties, the dangers before the 
country, the extravagance and violence of 
their opponents, they conclude thus: 


No indignation can be too stern and no scorn too 
severe for the assertions by unscrupulous radical 
leaders that the great Democratic and conservative 
party of the Union has or can have sympathy with 
disorders or violence in any part of the country, or 
in the deprivation of any man of his rights under 
the Constitution. 

It is to protect and perpetuate the rights which 
every freeman cherishes, to revive in all hearts the 
feeling of friendship, affection, and harmony, which 
are the best guarantees of law and order, and to 
throw around the humblest citizen, wherever he 
may be, the protecting egis of these safeguards of 

ersonal liberty which the fundamental laws of the 
and assure, that we invoke the aid of all good men 
in the work of peace and reconciliation; we invite 
their generous codperation, irrespective of all former 
differences of opinion, so that the harsh voice of dis- 
cord may be relieved ; that a new and dangerous 
sectional agitation may be checked; that the burdens 
of taxation, direct or indirect, may be reduced to the 
lowest point consistent with good faith to every just 
national obligation and with a strictly economical 
administration of the Government, and that the 
States may be restored in their integrity and true 
relations to our Federal Union. 
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On the 22d of April a public reception was 
given to President Grant at Indianapolis. Sen- 
ator Morton, of Indiana, who was present on 
the occasion, proceeded at some length to give 
his views of the political situation. The Re- 
publican party, he said, could not afford to 
run off upon any one issue, to the abandonment 
of others; it was national, and its policy must 
embrace the good of the whole country; it 
could not afford to make a distinct issue on 
the tariff, civil-service reform, or any other 
individual measure; it must take its stand on 
these assertions: the Democrats, if they return 
to power, will either take away the pensions 


of loyal soldiers, or else will pension Con-. 


federate soldiers also; will, when they have a 
majority in Congress, quietly allow the South- 
ern States to secede in peace; will tax national 
bonds, and unsettle every thing generally. The 
next Republican candidate must, then, declare 
that Mr. Boutwell’s policy, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been for the best interests of 
the country, inasmuch as it has already paid 
one-twelfth of the national debt; that the Ku- 
klux act, so called, is constitutional and neces- 
sary; and that the United States Government 
must enforce the observance of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments, which everywhere 
in the South the Democrats disregard. 

The proceedings on this occasion were pub- 
licly regarded as an expression on the part of 
the President of his consent to be a candidate 
for a second term. At the same time some 
manifestations of dissatisfaction with General 
Grant had made their appearance among per- 
sons who had warmly supported him. A 
meeting held in St. Louis early in the year 
gave the first public expressions of hostility 
on the part of Republicans to General Grant. 
This was followed by a private meeting in 
Cincinnati, about March 10th, of a dozen or 
more Republicans who had been high in the 
confidence of the party, as ex-Governor Cox, 
of Ohio, Stanley Matthews, etc. A committee 
was appointed to draft a declaration of prin- 
ciples as a basis for the formation of a Central 
Republican Association of Hamilton County, 
for the promotion, by their united efforts and 
influence, of certain views and principles 
which, in their estimation, should guide the 
future of the Republican party. 

That committee consisted of Stanley Mat- 
thews, George Headly, G. R. Laye, H. L. Bur- 
net, and Frederick Hassaureck. 

They submitted a report; which was adopted 
and signed by about 100 Republicans. This 
was called a Republican Reform movement, 
and was said to reflect a change in sentiment, 
in regard to some points of Republican legis- 
lation, which had become manifest among the 
people of the West and Northwest. They pro- 
fessed an intention to act within the lines of 
the Republican party, and advanced four dis- 
tinct principles: General amnesty, civil-service 
reform, specie payments, and a revenue tariff. 
This movement grew into an affair of political 
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importance during the year; sympathizers ap- 
peared in the Senate at Washington on its 
next session, and a call issued from Missouri 
for a National Convention at Cincinnati on 
May 1, 1872, in opposition to the nomination 
of General Grant. 

Meantime Democrats were not idle in their 
party. On the 18th of May, at the convention 
in Montgomery County, Ohio, Mr. Clement 1. 
Vallandigham introduced a series of resolu- 
tions intended to form the basis of a future 
national platform of the Democrats. These 
were adopted by the local convention, and as- 
sumed such importance with the public as to 
be known and designated as a ‘new depart- 
ure.” (The resolutions may be found under 
the title Ouro in this volume.) The Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, in a letter that was made 
public, expressed some views which also attract- 
ed attention. The following is an extract: 


I deplore the halting, hesitating step with which 
the Democracy is sneaking up to its inevitable posi- 
tion. For this cause I share your regret at the stu- 
dious sit pe which seems to search for.a saliy- 

ort through which to dodge its destiny. And while 

better like the spirit, I equally condemn the policy 
of those who only proclaimed their purpose of revo- 
lution. Such indications of sentiment annoy me, 
simply because they prolong a situation fraught with 
Pie danger to the dearest interests of us all. The 

ominant party can retain a power which has grown 
too great for the public welfare only by an indefinite 
extension of the moral conditions of the civil war. 
The Republican organization can rally to no ery but 
a slogan, and conquer under no standard but a. 
spear. That party needs strife to insure its success, 
but good feeling is necessary for good government. 

Now, the hostility to the fifteenth amendment is 
the stock-in-trade of the fomenters of strife; is it 
worth gratifying at the risk of permanent subjec- 
tion? The South is galled to-day not by the pres- 
ence of that amendment to the Constitution, but by 
the utter absence, of the Constitution itself. They 
feel a Congress which assaults them, but they find 
no Constitution to protect them. Is it not silly, then, 
to squabble about an amendment which would cease 
to be obnoxious if it was not detached from its 
context ? 


The views of Messrs. Vallandigham and 
Adams proposed a hearty acquiescence in the 
results of the late war by the entire Democrat- 
ic party. The following letter is an evideace 
of the manner in which the position of the 
former was regarded: 

Wasurncton, D. C., May 20, 1871. 

My pear Sir: I have just read the resolutions of 
the SORE RETY. County (Ohio) Democratic Conven- 
tion, reported by yourself, together with your re- 
marks and those of Mr. Conk. You have rendered 
a great service to your country and the party—at 
least such is my judgment. May God bless you for 
it! Nothing can be truer than your declaration that 
the movement contemplated by the resolutions is 
the restoration of the Democratic party to its ancient 
platform of progress and reform. I know you too 
well to doubt your courage or your fidelity to your 
convictions. Very truly yours, 8. P. CHASE. 

Hon. C, L. VaLtLanpDigHAM. 


In June, Mr. Jefferson Davis, late President 


of the Confederate States, had a public recep- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga., on which occasion, in a 
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brief speech, he expressed some views of an 
opposite kind, which obtained much public 
notice, He said: 


You went to war upon the same question for which 
our ancestors and theirs contended in the first Revo- 
ution against the Government of Great Britain—the 
right of commercial independence or State sover- 
eignty. You secured it in that first war, and State 
sovereignty must again be restored, or else the Re- 
public of America is a failure. Despotism cannot be 
exercised under a republican form of government, 
and, my friends, if you can but wait, all will be well. 
If any of us die before the day of peace and liberty 
dawns, let us die in the faith that it will come at last. 
The people of the North will never surrender their 
rights ; and, when they see the danger at home, then 
they will need your aid and will come to you, and then 
you will be crowned with victory and triumphant suc- 
cess. Lam not of those who “accept the situation.” 
These cant phrases that we hear so much of about 
‘‘aecepting the situation,’? and about our rights 
having been submitted to the ‘ arbitrament of the 
sword,” are but the excuses of cowards. I admit 
that power prevails over truth; I admit that power 
is so ( canfoge it would be folly to resist it, and there- 
fore I am in favor, myself, of being acquiescent, and 
I advise you to the same course, but I do not admit 
that our rights have ever been submitted to the arbit- 
rament of the sword. Who has the power to submit 
your liberties to the arbitrament of battles? Younever 
delegated that power to your representatives. I, as 
your executive, never claimed it, and never, dying 
or living, will I admit it. And then, my friends, 
about this much-talked-of subject of ‘ accepting the 
situation.” You are not called upon to acknowledge 
that you have done wrong unless you feel it. I don’t 
believe [ did any wrong, and therefore I don’t ac- 
knowledge it, All that a government has a right to 
claim from any of its subjects is that they will quietly 
submit to the law. Liberty of law is their inherit- 
ance, and submission to the law, as long as it is such, 
is their duty and their obligation, and it should be 


_ their pride. 


A. series of resolutions of a conservative 


nature was drawn up by friends of Chief- 


Justice Chase, in Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
and submitted to him for his approval, which, 
after a few verbal alterations, was fully given. 

A National Labor Congress was held in St. 
Louis on August 10th, which adopted the fol- 
lowing platform of principles upon which it 
proposed to appear before the country in 1872, 
as a distinct political party : 

Referring to the call for a national convention to 
nominate a President and Vice-President, they say : 
In making this call, and presuming to enter into 
competition with existing parties, it is meet that we 
should give to the world our reasons as well as our 
remedies which we propose for the wrongs of which 
we complain. Starting, then, with the maxim that 
our government is founded on the sovereignty and 
consent of the governed, and that its purpose is to 
protect property and enforce natural rights, and thus 
give to all an equitable chance in the race of life; 
that land, water, air, and all the material elements 
are common gifts, governments being only trustees 
to guard against their misapplication, and that as 
trustees they have no right to alienate them unless 
the consent of the owners is freely given, that all 
class legislation whereby these original and common 
elements or proceeds of the same enhanced by intel- 
ligent labor are perverted from their original design, 
and made to inure to the benefit of non-producers 
and injury of producers, is wrong and subversive of 
the purposes of good government; that all able- 
bodied, mtelligent persons should contribute to the 
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common stock, by fruitful industry, a sum or quan- 
tity equal to their own support, and legislation should 
tend as far as possible to an equitable distribution of 
ra products, 

If these propositions are true, our government is 
wholly perverted from its true design, and the sacred 
names of democracy and republicanism, synonymes 
of despotism, and the parties represented thereby, 
as now organized, sm of oppression crushing out 
the lives of the people. We need only point to facts. 
In this beneficent country of unlimited resources, 
with the land annually groaning beneath the products 
of human effort, the mass of the people have no sup- 

ly hie hie their daily wants, and are compelled, 
rom these unjust conditions, in sickness and mis- 
fortune, to become paupers and vagrants. Pauper- 
ism and crime are the prevailing questions of all 
modern statesmanship, and it is with these we have 
to deal. How far these evils are connected with the 
abuses inflicted on labor, a superficial statesmanship 
seems not to perceive. Chattel slavery has been 
abolished, but the rights and relations of labor stand 
just where they did before emancipation, in respect 
to a division of its products. The difference lies only 
in the methods of abstracting the results and con- 
centrating them in a few capitalists, who are now 
masters and dictators of the terms, and thus all labor 
is practically placed in the same condition of the 
Slave before his emancipation. In thus placing it, 
the interests of all labor become common, and they 
must Aeht their battles in unity if they would suc- 
ceed, What, then, are the instrumentalities by which 
these wrongs are inflicted ? 

1. Banking and moneyed monopolies, by which 
through ruinous rates of interest the productions of . 
human labor are concentrated in the hands of non- 
producers... This is the great central source of these 
wrongs, and through which all other monopolies 
exist and operate. 

2, Consolidated railroad and other transit monop- 
olies, whereby all industries are taxed to the last 
mill they will bear for the benefit of stockholders 
and stock-jobbers. 

8. Manufacturing monopolies, whereby small op- 
erators are crushed and the prices of labor and its 

roducts are determined with mathematical certainty 
in the interest of capitalists. 

4, Land monopolies, by which the public domain 
is absorbed by a few speculators. 

5. Commercial and grain monopolies, speculating 
to enrich their bloated corporations on human neces- 
sities. 

We propose to restore the Government to its origi- 
nal purpose and as far as possible to remedy these 
evils and remove their results: 

I. By establishing a monetary system based on 
facts and resources of the nation in harmony with 
the genius of the Government and adapted to the 
exigences of legitimate commerce. To this end the 
circulating notes of national and State banks, as well 
as all currency that is not full legal tender, should 
be withdrawn from circulation, and a proper cur- 
rency issued by the Government which shall be a 
legal tender in payment of all debts, bp et and pri- 
vate, dues on imports included, and declared the 
lawful money of the United States. This currency 
or money is to be interchangeable at the pleasure of 
the holders of Government bonds bearing three per 
cent. interest, the Government creditors to have the 
privilege of taking the money or bonds at their clec- 
tion, reserving to Congress the right to regulate the 
interest on bonds, and the value of the currency, so 
as to effect an equitable distribution of the products 


_of labor between money, or non-producing capital ; 


and productive industry. 5 i 

II. By paying the national debt in strict accordance 
with the laws under which it was originally con- 
tracted—gold where xi pone oe promised, but all 
other forms of indebtedness, including the principal 
of the five-twenty bonds, shall be discharged at the 
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earliest option of the Government in legal-tender 
currency or lawful money of the United States, with- 
out ae it in long bonds or any way increasing the 
gold-paying and untaxed obligations of Government. 

Ill, By preserving inviolate the public domain to 
actual settlers and tillers of the soil. 

IV. By a tariff revenue alone, believing as we do 
that the reduction of interest to a just rate will do 
more to increase the rewards of labor and encourage 
the domelapesent of agriculture, mineral, manufac- 
turing, and mechanical resources, than any system 
of tariif laws that can be devised. 

V. By restraining, or, if need be, abolishing cor- 
orate monopolies under it, interdicting class legis- 
ation and confining national legislation to such ob- 

jects, pulieching military to civil authority, and 
reducing the army to a peace standard, and confining 
its operations to national purposes alone. 

Vl. By requiring in all future wars means neces- 
sary for their prosecution, which shall as required be 
collected from the wealth of the country and not 
entailed on the future earnings of labor. 

VII. By adopting an Indian policy founded on 
national justice, by which many valuable lives and 
many millions of money may be annually saved. 

VIII. By holding legislators to a more rigid ac- 
countability, by requiring submission of the annexa- 
tion of territory, and other fundamental laws affect- 
ing the general interest of society, to the vote of the 
whole people. 

IX. By Rowena the importation of coolies or 
other servile labor, and protecting labor from all un- 
necessary burdens. 

X. By encouraging codperative efforts and the 
building up of manufacturing industries throughout 
the country. 

XI. By granting a go amnesty and restoring 
the Union at once on the basis of an equality of rights 
and privileges to all classes and interests, an impar- 
tial administration of justice Sasa, dong only true bond 
of union to bind the States together and engage the 
affections of the people to the Government. 

XII. By the creation of a board of management of 
the currency and revenue, to consist of such a num- 
ber of intelligent business men as may be necessa 
to transact the fiscal affairs of the Government, whic 
board shall be charged with the execution of all laws 
relating to the collection of and disbursement of the 
revenue and the regulation of the currency, and em- 
powered to have the oversight of the: clerical force 
and other officers and agents required in the discharge 
of all duties pertaining to this Department. The same 
rule is to be applied to the Post-Office and Interior 
Departments as far as may be practicable, the Secre- 
taries of the Departments to be presidents of such 
boards, 

A convention of delegates representing the 
negro population of the country was held in 
St. Louis on September27th. <A series of reso- 
lutions was adopted, congratulating the coun- 
try upon the successful career of the Republi- 
can party, approving various public acts of that 
party, the advocation of a fairly-adjusted tariff 
that does not discriminate against one section 
to the advantage of another, favoring the an- 
nexation of San Domingo, a modification of 
the internal revenue system looking to reduc- 
tion of taxation, indorsing heartily Grant’s 
Administration, and asking his renomination. 

A resolution was passed, asking all the State 
Legislatures to pass a compulsory law compel- 
ling all children between seven and fifteen years 
to attend school. That relating to woman’s 
suffrage was indefinitely postponed. Another 
convention, representing all the negro popula- 
tion in the late slaveholding States, was held at 
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Columbia, 8. C., on October 24th. An address 
to the people of the United States was adopted, 
in which the delegates say: 


While we have, as a body, contributed our labor in 
the past to enhance the wealth and promote the wel- 
fare of the community, we have as a class been de- 

rived of one of the chief benefits to be derived from 
industry, namely, the acquisition of education and 
experience, the return that civilization makes for the 
labor of the individual. Our want in this respect not 


only extends to general education, and experience, | 


such as fit the man to adorn the sone of his fel- 
lows, but to that special education and experience 
required to enable us to enter successfully the de- 
partments of a diversified industry. 

We ask that your Representatives in Congress may 
be instructed to afford such aid, in extending educa- 
tion to the uneducated classes in the States we repre- 
sent, as may be consistent with the financial interests 
of the nation. Although we urge our. unrequited 
labors in the past as the ground of this appeal, yet 
we do not seek these benefits for ourselves alone, 
but for the white portion of the laboring-class in our 
States, whose need is as great as ours. 

In order to secure the promotion of our industrial 
interests, you can render us assistance. It is true we 
have no demands to make of the national Govern- 
ment in this respect; but it is in the power of the 
people of the United States to aid us materially, In 
order to advance our knowledge and skill in the in- 
dustrial arts, it is necessary that we should have the 
advantage of the means em loyed in the country at 
large for those purposes. That in preparing for in- 
dustrial pursuits and in putting our skill in opera- 
tion, we should come in contact with educated and 
experienced workmen, and be put in possession of 
the result of their skill and knowledge. If the trades 
and workshops are shut against us, we cannot reach 
that point of excellence to which we desire to attain. 
We ask your aid and sympathy in placing us on the 
same footing in reference to the pursuit of industry 
as that enjoyed by other citizens, If, after having 
access to the means of becoming skilful workmen, 
we fail to attain that eae: we are contentt o take 
rank copter: dep) industrial classes of the country ac- 
cording to the degree of our proficiency. Should we 
be excluded from these benefits, a state of things 
will arise, most prejudicial to the interest of skilled 
labor, namely, the existence of a great body of work- 
menready to supply the market with poor work, at 
cheap rates. ile slavery existed the Northern 
States were not affected by the low state of the in- 
dustrial arts in the Southern States; but labor being 
now free to find the best market, it is, beyond ques- 
tion, the interest of the artificers of the North to 
raise the standard of proficiency at the South. It is 
clearly the interest of the at industries of the 
North to strengthen themselves by alliance with 
those at theSouth. This result would be practicable 
to the fullest extent, if those of our color t ughous 
the North could be placed in a position to bring 
among us the best knowledge and skill in the depart- 
ments of trade to which they belong. 


During the session of this convention the 
following letter was read: 
Boston, October 12, 1871. 


Dear Sir: I am glad that our colored fellow-citi- 
zens are to have a convention of their own. So long 
as they are excluded from rights or suffer in any 
way, on account of color, they will naturally meet 
together in order to find a proper remedy, and, since 
you kindly invite me to communicate with the con- 
vention, I make bold to offer a few brief suggestions. 

In the first place, you must at all times insist upon — 


your rights, and here I mean not only those already 


accorded, but others still denied, all of which are 
contained in equality before the law. Wherever the 
law supplies a rule, there you must insist upon equal 
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rights. How much remains to be obtained you know 
too well in the experience of life. Can a respectable 
colored citizen travel on steamboats or railways, or 
public conveyances generally, without insult on ac- 
count of color? Let Lieutenant-Governor Dunn, of 
Louisiana, describe his journey from New Orleans 
to Washington. Shut out from proper accommoda- 
tions in the cars, the doors of the Senate Chamber 
opened to him, and there he found the equality which 
a railroad conductor had denied. - Let our excellent 
friend, Frederick Douglass, relate his melancholy 
experience, when, within sight of the Executive 
mansion, he was thrust back from the dinner-table 
where his orother commissioners were already seated, 
You know the outrage. I might ask the same ques- 
tion with regard to hotels, and even common schools. 
An hotel is a legal institution, and so is a common 
school, As such each must be for the equal benefit 
of all. Now, can there be any exclusion from either 
on account of color? It is not enough to provide 
separate accommodations for colored citizens, even 
if in all respects as thee as those of other persons, 
Equality is not found in an equivalent, but only in 
equality. In other words, there must be no discrim- 
ination on account of color. The discrimination is 
an insult and a hinderance, anda bar, which not only 
destroys comfort and prevents equality, but weakens 
all other rights. 

The right to vote will have new security when 
your equal right in public conveyances, hotels, and 
common schools, is at last established; but here you 
must insist for yourselves by speech, by petition, 
and by vote. Help yourselves, and others will help 
youalso. The Civil Meio law needs a supplement 
to cover such cases. This defect has been apparent 
from the beginning, and, for a long time, have 
striven to remove it. I have a bill for this purpose 
now pending in the Senate. Will not my colored 
fellow-citizens see that those in power shall no longer 
postpone this essential safeguard? Surely, here is 
an object worthy of effort. 

Nor has the Republican party done its work until 
this is established. Is it not better to establish all 
our own people in the enjoyment of equal rights be- 
fore we seek to bring others within the sphere of 
our institutions to be treated as Frederick Douglass 
was on his way to the President from St. Domingo? 
It is easy to see that a small part of the means, the 
energy, and the determined will spent in the sid a 
tion to St. Domingo, and in the prolonged war-dance 
about that island, with menace tothe black Republic 
of Hayti, would have secured all our colored tellow- 
citizens in the enjoyment of equal rights. Of this 
there can be no doubt. 

Among the cardinal objects in education which. 
must be insisted on must be equality, side by side 
with the alphabet. It is in vain to teach equality if 
you do not practise it. It is in vain to recite the 
great words of the Declaration of Independence if 
you do not make them a living reality. What is les- 
son without example? As all are equal at the ballot- 
box, so must. all be equal at the common school. 
Equality in the common school is the preparation 
for equality at the ballot-box; therefore do I put 
this among the essentials of education. 

In asserting your own rights you will not fail to 
insist upon justice to all, under which is necessarily 
included purity in the government. Thieves and 
money-changers, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
must be driven out of our temple. Tammany Hall 
and the Republican self-seekers must be overthrown. 
There should be no place for either. Thank God, 
good men are now coming to the rescue! Let them, 
while uniting against corruption, insist upon e ual 
rights for ail, and also the suppression of lawless 
violence, wherever it shows itself, whether in the 
Ku-klux Klan outtaaing the South, or illicit under- 
takings outraging the black Repubiic of Hayti. 

To these inestimable objects add specie payments, 
and you will have a platform which ought to be ac- 
cepted by the American people. Will not our col- 

vot. x1.—48 <A 
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ored fellow-citizens begin this good work? Let 
them at the same time save themselves and save the 
country. These are only hints which I submit to 
the convention, hoping that its proceedings will tend 
especially tc the good of the colored race. Accept 
my thanks and best wishes, and believe me faith- 
fully yours, CHARLES SUMNER, 

_ A number of conventions, for the purpose 
of securing female suffrage, were held during 
the year. They presented a uniform charac- 
ter, with very little change in the persons who 
were the prominent actorsin each, The fol- 
lowing resolutions brought before a Female 
Convention in Baltimore, on December 7th, 
express the objects for which all of the con- 
ventions were held: 

Whereas, Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, of ie women 
constitute a part; and— 

Whereas, All political power inheres in the people, 
of whom women constitute a part; and— 

Whereas, Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny, and women are taxed as well as men: there- 
ore— ; 

eesolved, That women are rightfully entitled to vote. 

lved, That a disfranchised class is always an 
pa patone or class, and suffrage is the only guarantee 
of equal rights for woman, and it means “a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work,” equal education, equal 
opportunities, equal laws for husband and wife, for 
father and mother, for widower and widow. 

Resolved, That woman suffrage, which means equal- 
ity in the home, means therefore greater purity, con- 
stancy, and permanence in marriage; that the har- 
monious codperation of men and women is alike 
essential to a happy home, a refined society, a Chris- 
tian Church, and a Republican State. 

A Convention of the Heads of Police Depart- 
ments and Chiefs of Police of the Cities of the 
United States was held in St. Louis, on Octo- 
ber 24th. Of the business of the convention, 
the following reports, which were adopted, 
are entitled to notice: 

The report on Industrial Schools for Aban- 
doned and Destitute Youth, the principal fea- 
ture of which was that Congress should estab- 
lish National Industrial Schools, giving public 
lands therefor; each school to be located on 
lands given; the land to be inalienable; each 
State, by its Legislature, to be the actuary 
of the grant, ete. 

The report of the Detective Committee rec- 
ommended the Legislatures of the various: 
States to adopt a uniform code of criminal 
law, giving full power to the officers of one 
county to pursue and arrest. criminals in any 
county in the State, and advised detectives. 
throughout the country to codperate for the 
purpose of detecting crime. When felony is. 
committed in one city, immediate notification: 
should be made to the chiefs of police in other 
cities, andthe whereabouts of all criminals 
and professional thieves be communicated to. 
all detectives. 

The report on the social evil question eli- 
cited a long discussion, and was finally adopted, 
declaring that the social evil problem, to be 
solved practicaliy, must be removed from the 
exclusive domain of the moralist; that, if it. 
cannot be eradicated as a fact, its evils can be 
mitigated by police surveillance, and the vic- 
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tim herself can be redeemed from the remorse 
that leads her to suicide, by a reconciliation 
with society, or repentance, in many instances. 
It thus ignores the policy which takes no 
other notice of their humanity than by the 
infliction of a penalty that knows no forgive- 
ness, and asserts that the legal treatment of the 
evil in St. Louis has worked beneficially, and 
it is recommended to the serious consideration 
of the authorities and people of the United 
States as a mode which has in its practical 
operations proved salutary in its effects upon 
society, and has served to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the unfortunate class, without pre- 
judice to the morals of the community. 

A large Commercial Convention was held in 
Baltimore on September 26th, 27th, and 28th. 
The principal subjects of discussion were rail- 
roads, interior lines of water communication, 
public lands and immigration, domestic com- 
merece, foreign commerce, finance and taxa- 
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tion, American navigation and ship-building, 
State inspections, and mineral and mining 
interests. 

‘(For the financial condition of the United 
States, see the article Fivanoes. The foreign 
relations of the country are presented under 
the title Diptomatio CoRRESPONDENCE, and in 
the President’s Message for December, 1870, 
for which see Pustio Documents. For the 
military and naval affairs of the country, see 
Army and Navy, respectively; and for the 
general condition of internal affairs, see Con- 
GREss and the States, respectively. 

UNITED STATES CENSUS OF 1870. 
The following table gives the number of per- 
sons born in the year 1870 in the United 
States; in each State and Territory, and also, 
by States and Territories, the number of the 
natives of the eight foreign countries of En- 
rope most largely represented by emigration 
in the population of tlhe United States. 


Number born |Natives of Ire- of 
STATES AND TERRI- of of of of of of 
in each State | land in each British = 
bi and Territory. | State, etc. asl ths Mars) America, Geotiand.' | | France, "| Sarway: | Sweden. , 
Alabama 2's. eee ve ee oe 973,700 3,893 2,479 1,039 181 458 587 21 105 
Arkansas ........ Mileeee 287,832 1,428 1,562 526 331 156 235 19 134 
California, .idssmeseee 181,835 54,421 29,699 | 17,685 10,602 4,949 | 8,063 | 1,000] 1,944 
Connecticut ............ 487,128 70,630 12,443 12,992 10,840 8,238 820 42 823 
CIRWATC ativan cenas ce 133,419 5,907 1,141 1,419 108 229 IVT he wece 9 
ORG aioe pees 1%,1 W237 595 397 173 144 126 16 30 
GOOT PIB. . ccs euldowretes :808,1 5,093 2,760 1,085 242 420 808 14 85 
Hiinois.: Use 1,479,410 120,162 203,750 53,866 82,388 15,783 | 10,908 | 11,880 | 29,979 
Indiana.......... Le ee 1,369,411 28,698 78,056 9,943 +733 2,507 | 6,362 123 | 2,180 
OW \.'s.cceteness cneanee 16,038 40,124 66,160 16,660 17,894 5.248 | 8,180 | 17,554 | 10,796 
Kansas 55%. sis done hae g %4,090 10,940 12,77 6,159 5,295 1.530 | 1,274 588 | 4,954 
Kentucky 5. Soci os 1,484,207 21,642 80,318 4171 1,064 1,019 | 2,052 16 112 
Louisiana......6.....6- 564,997 17,068 18,912 2,792 673 814 3288 %6 358 
BING 5. oices sinondanboatts 699,834 15,745 508 8,645 26,661 998 136 58 91 
Maryidnits... cece vere? 805, 630 47,045 4,850 621 2,432 640 17 100 
Massachusetts.......... 1,147,177 216,120 13,070 84,081 69,491 9,000 | 1,627 802 | 1,884 
MiCHICAN 5. oc esiées ects vs 572,988 42,013 64,143 85,047 88,275 8,552 | 3,120 | 1,516 | 2,406 
Minnesota ....5........ 139,031 21,746 41,364 5.670 16,681 2,194 | 1,743 | 35,940 | 20,987 
Mississippi............. 102.684 3,359 $954 1,086 363 432 621 8 970 
Misgourl i... saseieseee 1,045,268 54,983 4 113,618 14,313 8,406 8,283 | 6,291 297% | 2,802 
Nebraska.......... woe 23,234 4,999 0,954 8,602 2,632 W92 840 506 |} 2,852 
Nevada oc os <eds.c el ons 4,888 5,035 2,181 2,547 2,356 630 414 80 217 
New Hampshire....... 367,346 12,190 436 2,679 12,937 892 59 55 42 
New Jersey...:........ 924,075 £6,784 53,999 26,606 2,437 5,704 | 3,128 90 554 
New York.., chil .eeas 4,061,348 806 816,882 | 110,003 78,510 Q71,277 | 22,278 975 | 5,522 
North Carolina......... 1,336,040 677 904}. 490 160 420 53 5 88 
Mabe Coats nie eyed ane ae 2,649,296 82,674 182,889 86,551 12,725 %,817 | 12,778 64 252 
OTERO 5.5 i waredsrcene 43,380 1,967 1.875 1,344 1,1 894 308 "6 205 
Pennsylvania .......... 8,401,144 235,750 160,146 69,665 9,831 16,846 | 8,682 115 | 2,266 
Rhode Island .......... 170,640 81,534 1,200 9,285 10,218 1,947 167 22 106 
South Carolina....,.... 924,774 262 2,742 610 %5 443 drs. ons 60 
Tennessee 1,431,349 8,048 4,525 2,075 570 552 562 87 849 
Ayo <a aa 414,100 4,031 23,976 2,029 585 620 | 2,226 403 864 
Vermont.......... 420,978 14,080 370 1,945 28,517 1,240 93 34 83 
PV RBSTUIEIA G6 cin'b cbs widie'd aie *2,129,218 5,191 4,050 1,906 815 505 868 17 80 
West Virginia..........| °..- Feet rl 6,832 6,231 1,810 203 746 223 1 5 
Wisconsin.............. 547,228 48,479 162,314 28,192 25,638 6,590 | 2,704 | 40,046 | 2,799 
Arizona ........ Seb aiitasa _ 1,640 495 379 134 142 54 69 q q 
Colorado... <ncttnossiass "579 1,685 1,456 1,358 "52 188 209 40 180 
Akotwe se, cneeendees 2,458 838 563 248 705 7 57 | 1,179 380 
District of Columbia... 67,547 8,218 4,018 1,418 255 851 231 5 22 
DUO aecsaeh oeeeaaecee 1,499 986 599 539 832 114 144 61 91 
Montana.......... whalers 2,197 1,635 1,233 691 1,161 208 193 §8 141 
New Mexico...... weans 92,286 543 582 120 122 86 124 5 6 
18 ios vp vnet eases toe 45,100 502 858 16,070 686 2,391 63 613 | 1,790 
Washington...........- 4,974 1,047 645 790 960 809 113 104 158 
Wyoming .........+000- 535 ei 652 |. 555 828 260 57 28 109 
Total for United States! 32,989,437 1,855,779 | 1,690,410 ' 550,688 | 489,342 | 140,809 | 116,240 '114,243 | 97,3827 


Of the native born, 51 were born in Alaska 
and 2,263 in Indian Territory; 12,262, partic- 
ular locality not stated; 169 at sea, under 
United States flag. Of the total population, 
10,892,015 have one or both parents foreign ; 


* Including West Virginia. 


10,521,238 foreign fathers; 10,105,627 foreign 
mothérs; 9,784,845 both parents foreign; 27,- 
663,968 both parents native. The columns 
of the foreign countries in the table include 
only whites; 9,645 colored persons and 1,136 
Indians were foreign born; 518 Chinese were 


UNITED STATES 


born in this country. Of the total foreign 
born, 75,153 are natives of Switzerland; 74,- 
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Male citizens twenty-one years of age and upward, b 
Mase Thien Pk 


Ter: 


: } 8. STATES 
533 of Wales; 63,042 of China; 46,802 of Hol- Alabama........... 202,182] Oregon............ 
land ; 42,485 of Mexico; 89,604 of Bohemia; itfomin.......-. iat'oee | Ree ea, Tea 
30,508 of Austria (proper); 30,107 of Den- Gonnecticut........ 197/499 | South Carolina. 146,979 
mark; 17,157 of Italy; 14,4386 of Poland; nae 28,207 Tennessee eSaxteact 258,008 
12,553 of Belgium; 6,251 of the West Indies; Georgia’. .27.71277° 284,971 Vermont; 2: 1a 86T 
5,082 of Luxemburg; 5,319 of Cuba; 4,644 Illinois........... .. 542,833 | Virginia........... 266,437 
of Russia; 4,542 of Portugal; 4,331 of At- Toyane 771 Soran | Win els + 9B.8At 
lantic islands; 3,764 of Spain; 3,737 of Hun- Kansas... 2722.12! “99'929 —— 
gary; 3,565 of South America; 8,118 of Aus- [ahr epee on Total for States. . 8,314,805 
tralasia; the rest miscellaneous. The whole Maine.........°°: 153/160 TERRITORIES, 
number of natives of Great Britain and Ireland Er geo Og e fat ape seeeesenees sat 
is 2,626,193. Not included in the regular cen- yfichigan........., 274480 | Dakota c0072. Boat 
sus returns are Alaska, with a population of Minnesota......... 75,274 | Dist. of Golumbia.. 31/622 
461 whites and 70,000 Indians (estimate of Su- ae Soon gt sesesees 169,551 Ovseesseeeseees 557 
Be issourl .......... 881,129 | Montana........... 11,523 
perintendent of the Census); and Indian Ter- WNebraska’.7°"""" . 85,009 | New Mexico....... "442 
ritory, with 2,407 whites, 6,378 colored persons, Nevada........... 8,652 | Utah ....... sevens 10,147 
and 59,367 Indians, of whom 24,967 are onres- NeW oo rath pees la Poor 
ervations or at agencies, and 34,400 are nomad- NewYork........ . 984,255 ROR Like nate 
sais ; : North Carolina.... 214,142 | Total Territories.. 118,670 
ic; total population of Territory, 68,152. Ohio............... 593,950 | Total U. States... 8,433°475 
TAXATION, NOT NATIONAL. PUBLIC DEBT, NOT NATIONAL, 
True value. STATE. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
Real and aay For which bonds 
nae Total.* State. Total.* have been All other. 
*. issued. 
Alabama...........ecsee. oh $201,855,841 $2,982,932 | $1,456,024 | $13,277,154 | $5,882,800 | $3,095,218 
ArKansas....c..c.sseeccesee 156,394.6 2,866,890 950,894 "151,152 050,000 | *°’409'557 
California...........000. Eke 638,767,017 7,817,115 | 2,540,383 18,089,082 8,311,500 117,527 
Connecticut...........0.065 "74,631,524 6,064,843 | 1,875,024 17,088,906 %,275,900 | oo... toe. 
na ean A SA Perce & Risks erg ! oe A haw eee sate sq Ae 
MOIGR  cTiawsr cst Siew ress i, ; 
GaetmAll. Ss call ccibae cts 268,169,207 2,627,029 945, 21.753;712 6,544, + Ag 
HOOIS dass. deve 2,121,680,579 21,825,0 8,620,681 42,191'869 4,890,987 | 2222222: 
FAN. oak as.s das bdee saad ,268,180,543 10,791,121 | 2,943,078 7,818,710 4,167,507 | o.oo... 
PS See oe 717,644,750 (055,614 832,918 8,043,133 534,498. | 1.111. .:: 
HEBROAS ois s Jew di cq est 188,892,014 2,673,992 | 809,608 442,282 1,341,975 251,331 
TROBENCKY: oie tev ieews cds 604,318,552 5,730,118 | 2,254,413 18,953, 8,076,480 816,000 
WOUMSIGDA Hise cecdecek cons $23,125,666 7,060,722 2,671,693 53,087,441 22,560,233 | 2,461,501 
BING. oie os ted dtov cece | 818,155,671 5,348,645 J 850,80 5 16,624,604 48:087,900 wpeceaeka 
Maryiand sii... cccviede.e. 748, 2, ; 032, 3,817,475 | ooo... 
Ronse). 9,132,148, 741 24,922'900 "408,962 69,211,538 | 27,128,164 | 1,142,717 
Michigan ......0cs.seseeeeee 719,208, 5,412,957 96, 6,725,231 2,885,028 |... ...... 
BHRMETOS OCH y's a,c «/cisiscslserererssed's pengcey ot rnb the oo afer Sp s $06 300 
Mississi i, Boeereereereeees 2 5 > 9 4 : ) 9 
Mit cs veeee| 1,284,922,897 13,908,498 | 2,778,697 46,909,865 | 17,866,000] .....2... 
Nebraska......... PS acads eae 1,027,827 262, 05 2,080,264 26,800 211,000 
oS eS eee Pe reer 413 ,986, Y 
New Hampshire........... 252,624,112 8,255,793 955,126 11,153,373 2,752,200 65,669 
New Jersey...... pee eat ee Pp 976, 7,416,724 873,046 22,854,304 2,996,200 | .......1. 
BOE WORMED Ce vise iveecnede 6,500,841,264 48,550,308 | 8,720,156 | 159,808,234 | 82,409,144] 1.0.00... 
North Carolina............. 260,757,244 2.352.809 | 1,200,854 82,474,086 | 29,900,045 | ......... 
| a rae 2,235,430,300 23,526,548 4,797,818 22,941,088 9,738,078 7e POt 
Oregon ...... PPE pores ee 51,558,932 : i > ss OBE! Irae da vee bs 
Dini 8,808,340,112 24,531,397 | 5,800,172 89,027,131 | 81,111,662 | 12221222: 
Rhode Island.............+- 6,965, 2,170,152 489,258 5,938,042 2,918,500 | ......... 
South Carolina......:...... 208,146,989 2,767,675 | 1,821,837 13,075,229 7,665,909 | ......00. 
TONNesSeC,....+..0+2ece0ee: 498,237,724 3,381,579 | 1,056,261 48,827,191 | 81,892,144 | 6,647,658 
EMM cosincei casio cansss 59,052,542 1,129,577 589,363 1,618,907 | -......-... 641 
INE 2. . dew anit ase de 142'612.356 135.919 | 1,177,583 8.594.700 1,002,500 | .......:. 
Vermonu 012, 130, 
_) Cr eras Sarre 409,588,133 4,613,798 | 2,847,635 55,921,255 | 89,298,225 | 8,092,614 
West Virginia......-.++.++. 190,651,491 3722,158 734,722 561,767 t AA ieee 
MVM CONSIDEY 5.0.03 odigs0 ccc 702,307,329 _ 5,887,970 874,677 903,532 68, 188, 
Statesiise..cssihdeeseds $20,720,797,943 | $278,801,286 | $68,375,465 | $864,785,067 | $824,747,959 |$28,118,739 
ATIZONA. «0. cece eee eee eee 8,440,791 81,823 7,782 16,800: | vices Stas | canes ses 
Beicrsdoe ee $ "43°83 362,197 1425 oT TR RPC REEAT Beets 
ahi, pa tcts gr abere Pe-wermygeray 5,599,752 18,867 1,260 BOM h. heseaspe cad wane vaeen 
District of Columbia....... 126,873,618 1,581,569 | ........ 9,596,545 | .cccecccee | coceeeees 
itn cacerdeskc kod be 6,552,681 174,711 40,594 TT YT TH REE Hy Ba ie 
MONTANA 3.) hdd haa ed gases 15,184,522 198,527 38,131 RIBTID |] Clee eee 
New Mexico......-..esee0- 31,849, 61,014 115 GW560 | wveceeeeee | cece ecdee 
ARR eu id's SESataeS 16,159,995 167,355 89,402 | | cvescseee | | cveneccees | ceeeeeees 
Washington.......0c.eeeee- 13,562,164 163,992 +743 88,827 | eee eceeee | ceeenceee 
WYoming......-.0see0eee--s 7,016,748 34,4 ey Co ees MOT ler tk abrerct crs 
Territories.....+e+++- As $245,983,367 $ 2,789,026 $264,624 8,891,691 | -ncceccece | cencerece 
United States........-.| $29,975,781,310 | $281,180,812 | $68,640,080 _| $968,676,758 | $824,747,059 | $98,118,789 


* Including county, city, town, etc. 


+ Included in Virginia. 
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re oS 
-sopmnfay = & ZS aaS35 8 s CAUSE OF DEATH. Mates, | Femates, 
pus s}ueppoy ITA] os wi x | of 
I.—GENERAL DISEASES. 
‘sUONMUOW IA} Pfft Bh chibi tenner Rosin. 2,068 | 1,899 
Measles...... AR RRS Ee 4,607 | - 4,630 
Ps sssr shee] gel Scarlet fever............. Pe he bod eg ote 10,299 | 10,021 
*‘So}ISBIUT “A “ate BEE S| Typhus fever.........-.-...... lee 1,004} = 760 
Softee n Garebro-spival fever...... 5c ccd ObeReaaiee 361 290 
Eaters @ fover.. poh sats tow iw lhe eas ee ae a 
GUOW T0VOP. 0000, see. cceceee- bse aoe 
SERSSAA~ |S 1B) Intermittent Sb ee 8.845 | 8,299 
‘SOHO TAT ae 7 pa Remittent fever..........ccccscccccecees 2,188 | 2,093 
Typho-malarial ieee iit Sw os otal 3 = 
AEA since shisk ste ee oe REET. 
“S9SBOSTP [BOOT LBS VBSeses Diphtheria........ SA Uns Bast tonne 8,078 | 3,225 
xo ywaouas iat pore | EPSP SERRA |B |S ements ata ORES. 8,987 | 5,021 
-100888 . A[tiussooou | *1&| Infiue neha ri SS of el . 9% 109° 
you SUOT{TPuo) “TIT Erysipelas St alls he o dere abet Ronn bite Bee his 5's ae vos 
' aha ever.. ee ee ea eo 4 
*uiajshs Arvjzuemn STRPRS RM g £ 2 sie.de'¢'ewamlinwblaw are avalile Us 1.684 itor 
-ozuy oy} Jo sesvosiq a Other disenges of this BLOG Dirinee ies cates : : 
Total eee ee ee Pee eee eres sses . 47,466 47,366 
“ON tt 
on serece Sn a" SaiaosPbah, t cat General Diseases, B. 
yor ac : *“! Rheumatism..... sia fel Be 0 Ae nas. i 4 sae 
ows sisaie dhe psla pbie ws aicinus Me heie's sess ave 
Se S nilis 5% its siblctva nca's are SR ister eee 335 255 
sdouvnsord gn | & Oe sve S 7} oan OP OF WRCTUN Ys « ci picp dade nebae erases ss oaate 510 
; scahsiesrminte tk eet y ia WT: Cancer of breast sti) ccocs soe nc denen cent 82 598 
a Cancers, other........2s..40.5. faced 3,269 |. 9,815 
. ae ere Non-malignant tumors..... Som cnn shrnid 
2 A og | monesouad gomuetso | 2“ 22 SY (Bl Ll Serofaia sees, Hei ape tines 1,777 | 1,641 
E By | & | oTeaes ous 40 sosvonrct ; : wi Consieaption SAY ep ds Roe eke Mart er 
eS is 0 vd alta een sieebube saga E 
io Ty CTR RTT eS (akan Resp (yes ang ss eae eee eat hee AY 45 24 
@ | BA | comnut oman |aaecesens |e|3| Anemia. IIIT 908] 
e[eur pus ‘ueys4s * Can BR Ge 2) 8 Peg ee chs SS IR Pata, Be ieee ri ' 
BS © |S | -eupm omp so sosuesq | 7 oe Ga Other diseases of this group............ 527 | 84 
° 
= 45,861 | 48,491 
Z a ptt Ka egssegee gg TOA. SELL ienideec ores ipa 136 i 
FL] ap en go sonora | et a | oF Il,—LOCAL DISEASES. 
F - Diseases of the Nervous System. 
ss -moyshs Aroyunnds | BD BBSER5 Bae Encephalitis. SATION Lae Me Lab ee yi fh aat 
° ahs gt ama ee oo} FS] c\Awookeny.|..ceatalb.s sce ee 
b PBOSITORS... xs apis cite ARN RRR ate See . sun ‘ eb 
zy vanes hom | | PEBISSSEE E/E) Paraiysioes seesccccccecccccccccc | B82 | 8659 
a -nowio omy yo sonwonter | of Wl}. Wetanus.....ciavusen te SESE 1,052 | ‘87 
Be re Heeceichin wax VEEMIEES .0's acto bivicna Saukar 2 21 
5 28 Pes Kipllepey. . }. csldiebienta > adss bids scubinns BR Men 
5 Pb aarndoandie i SeSRsae S re} jt abe ga ian dsObiaele e's 0s 5008 ds.cine's oanilss Naa Rt 
bi bap 3 “1s Disorders of the intellect ii TER ACR RE 846 885 
2s —y;,| Other diseases of this group....... eeeee| 524] 4,170 
Ge a—om | SZ bseas |S 18 2 eRe RL eae Mie eevee} 88,550 | 26,905 
zg “BIP [ereuey 2 Maries es 
gs Diseases of the Circulatory System. re 
Oz ; js} SS SB) | Pericarditis. [indice seieeds coe eecwdeecce 150 1 
nia 1A Ait i ae Ress aes S18! ‘Valvular disease of heart..............., 509 372 
Ah maa (oor aan si mia. Gyanosis'. perc eaduides dee ats ~~ srr: 
yanosi Bieber teaion ls bw-oulewebirnardse shale 
. |wonm pst od. free) S AM@uriams.|..liceccess cy cesctavercaelecsts 627 395 
“sosneo TAOUTUQ B-R VAS oe Ea Other aisebach of this group.........:.. 4173 os. 
af otal. Sdegatad teens tahoe tdcelinteey 9,055 | 7,979 
nsusiy | Ree eo eae las Diseases of the Respiratory System 
PIS of Sahat oe Biden MENS kB acseies sheet hicw ets daeaewe ..| 5,802} 4,890 
is ay & ryngitis .... a 178 117 
cst we pS ioe ah VOTER see rece den sccecuaticecctaa’ 2,209 | 1,840 
ial pe a ees - MSR? SF 3 bass bs eee e bias ete 649 615 
Bie 8 8 8D) Ore 3 : PHORMONIG . .ibiphsasaresaasags nest onwacd 22,358 | 17,654 
aie Se Aes a. rT 5 A a i apn 615 | 469° 
. Seis cma s Bs) Bvdrothoraxsccvsiscc sc seaesdateeedes 1,316 | . 1,873 
a RY ae a. y 
zi :'sigfBs:: 8 +} Other diseases of this group............ 2,117 | 1,769 
(2) ‘ST A Leigny > B 
E Ek thy Sigg Total ..bs22ak. With Mato % 35,244 | 28,727 
Fy a: i is Be a Sp 
8 @oiias ee Diseases of the Digestive System. 
. Brings aeme & WL 271 265 
5 Beg 2282n @ S| Apbthe............ AE TNE BESS. 
=| See Ge 6G) ‘ OMNCTUM OFE..' cc. cece sees donnseeccaue vel 94 
CBs mSsaelaa | ail WES), | See ey Lee eatery 1,635 | 1,612 
BSS e58S53 S Tonsillitis ............ oF in ions ean 125 | “118 
Ssasssaq o GAStEH. Steer sricey cob ¥ eoseekee 
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UNITED STATES 


CAUSE OF DEATH, Males, | Females. 

LOCAL DISEASES— Continued. 

Diseases of the Digestive System. 

RPRSDODRIG 50's sicchip ans neuer ss ssRibaeds se 841 
Other diseases of the stomach........... 497 463 
Roateritiq: wists nape re ws chew eti kc ict oss 4,932 | 4,114 
a eentoen. Peg aE OE Ok cee sass ies 4,270 | 8,642 
Obstructions of the intestines.......... 166 97 
SUGTIIR Lowa nc'vat ss to's vinn Gn vaeeaes ss ccess 465 173 
Dee ONE ES oid dah na daca eeeaaena ios «0.6 7,799 | 6,396 
OUT. citcinc an sta cawertatewcseiceces 89,794 | 84,205 
Unknown causes.........ceecccesececees 9,1 8,158 
Grand total..........c0.5.0-eceee ++ | 260,673 | 231,590 


The enumeration of inhabitants at the ninth 
census of the United States, which, by law, 
was commenced on June 1, 1870, was substan- 
tially completed by January 9, 1871. At that 
date returns had been received covering 88,- 
333,417 persons, leaving 222,566, as was sub- 
sequently determined, to be returned, more 
than one-half of whom, it is fair to assume, had 
then been enumerated. Yet, for this inconsid- 
erable fraction of the population, the country 
was obliged to wait seven and a half months. 
On the 23d of February returns had been 
received covering all but 92,266 of the popula- 
tion. The last returns from any of the former 
fres States were received April 8, 1871, com- 
prising 721 names to complete the township 
of Lodi, Athens County, Ohio. On the 9th of. 
June the number of persons still to be re- 
turned was 18,606. On the 23d of June, re- 
turns were received from the last county of 
Mississippi. On the 29th of July returns were 
received from the last county of Texas. On 
the 23d of August returns were received from 
the townships of Bowen and Wharton’s Oreek, 
Madison County, Arkansas (304 names), com- 
pleting the enumeration. ‘These delays,” 
says Superintendent Walker, in his report to 
Secretary Delano, “most vexatious and most 
discreditable in a national work of such im- 
portance as the census of the United States, 
were, as you are aware, absolutely unavoidable 
with existing census machinery. All the au- 


‘thority and all the resources which the law 


intrusts to this office and to the Department 
were employed in abundant season to have 
secured the completion of the entire work 
within the time prescribed, but for the in- 
eradicable defects of the act of 1850, under 
which, with few and slight modifications, the 
census of the United States continues to be 
taken.” One of the chief evils of the law of 
1850 referred to by the Superintendent is the 
provision for a protracted enumeration. The 
period contemplated by law for the comple- 
tion of the late census was in round numbers 
100 days. An accurate enumeration of a people 
extending over such a period is impossible, 
and the results attained form only an approxi- 


mation to the real number of inhabitants. 


The liability to error from this cause is com- 
paratively small in rural districts; but in cities 
and manufacturing towns, where the inhabi- 
tants change their residences more frequently, 
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the percentage of loss becomes very consider- 
able. Another defect of the law is the pro- 
vision charging the United States marshals in 
the several judicial districts with the duty of 
taking the census. By the operation of this 

rovision, the judicial district of Southern 

orida is constituted a census district with 
5,775 inhabitants, enumerated by a single as- 
sistant-marshal, under the supervision of a 
United States marshal; while Northern New 
York, with nearly two and a half millions, also 
constitutes a census district, with its six or 
seven hundred assistant-marshals, instructed 
and overlooked by one United States marshal. 
So also Delaware forms a district as well as 
Massachusetts, and Idaho as well as Indiana. 
A very serious defect of the census law of 
1850 is the provision which leaves to the 
marshals of the several judicial districts the 
final determination of the census subdivisions, 
subject only to the limitation that such sub- 
divisions shall not contain exceeding 20,000 
inhabitants. ‘This apparent limitation,” says 
Superintendent Walker, “is in fact no limita- 
tion whatever, since, even at a protracted enu- 
meration under the present system, subdivi- 
sions should never be allowed to exceed 10,000 
inhabitants, and only among urban popula- 
tions should they reach this limit.” Another . 
defect is the provision vesting the appoint- 
ment of assistant-marshals in the several mar- 
shals without submission to the Department 
charged with the conduct and control of the 
census; while the inadequacy of compensation 
“interfered with the appointment of proper 
assistants, and still more embarrassed the 
work of enumeration by rendering assistants 
desirous of resigning upon the least excuse or 
none.” “If the formation of divisions and the 
confirmation of assistants,” says Superintend- 
ent Walker, “were vested in the Department, 
with proper discretion as to the use of special 
agents, it would beossible to take the census 
of every city and manufacturing town in the 
United States in a single day, and to complete 
the enumeration of all properly agricultural 
sections in a period not exceeding three days, 
allowing, if need be, for the completion of the 
purely mining States and the Territories, and 
perhaps for some portions of Texas, California, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, a longer period of time, 
not to exceed thirty days. Such an enumera- 
tion could be accomplished in the present con- 
dition of the United States. It would cost 
little, if any more, than a census taken accord- 
ing to the present methods, and would be in- 
expressibly more satisfactory. The fact that 
the better method of enumeration cannot be 
applied to the scattered portions of the popu- 
lation affords no reason for omitting to take 
advantage of it in sections of the country to 
which it is perfectly adapted. With careful 
preparation, the great city of New York might 
be canvassed in a single day, and so thorough- 
ly as to omit hardly a single vagrant or crimi- 
‘nal.” The use of “prior schedules” received 
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the approval of the Superintendent, but, owing 
to the opposition against this feature of the 
census bill, which was defeated in Congress, 
this system was not adopted. In a few cases, 
assistant-marshals of their own accord and at 
their own expense adopted this scheme in an 
informal way with good results. One of the 
marshals for the city of Covington, Ky., re- 
ports that he left in advance 3,000 family 
schedules at the houses of his subdivision, and 
upon collecting them found 2,300 satisfactorily 
filled. The advantages of this system are a 
great saving of time, and a high degree of ac- 
curacy in the enumerations. It is worthy of 
remark that few, if any, serious complaints 
have been made in regard to the results of 
the census in cities of the second or third 
class. The complaints have generally arisen 
in the smaller cities, as also in cities of the 
first class. In New York City and Philadel- 
phia reénumerations were made. In the for- 
mer the gain upon reénumeration was but 
18,348 on an original return of 923,944, being 
as nearly as possible two per cent., while in 
the latter the gain was but 16,745 on a former 
return of 657,277, or two and a half per cent. 

The aggregate constitutional population of 
the United States (excluding, i. e., Indians not 
taxed, and the inhabitants of the Territories), 
upon the 1st of June, 1870, as finally de- 
termined by the complete census, was 38,113,- 
253, showing a positive increase during the 
decade of 6,929,509, a gain of 22.22 per cent. 
The greatest percentage of gain has been in 
the Western States, and the least in the New 
England. The gain in Illinois was 48.36 per 
cent., rank four, as in 1860; Iowa, 76.58 per 
cent., rank 11 instead of 20; Kansas, 239.90 
per cent., rank 29 instead of 33; Michigan, 
58.06 per cent., rank 13 instead of 16; Min- 
nesota, 155.61 per cent., rank 28 instead of 
30; Missouri, 45.62 per cent., rank 5 instead 
of 8; Oregon, 73.30 per cent., rank 36 instead 
of 34, There has been a loss in the total 
population in two States. Maine has decreased 
from 628,279 to 626,915, a loss of 0.22 per 
cent., rank 23 instead of 22; New Hampshire, 
from 326,073 to. 318,300, a loss of 2.38 per 
cent., rank 81 instead of 27. During the de- 
cade there was an increase in the white pop- 
ulation of 6,509,960, or 24.39 per cent. In 
two States there was a decrease in the white 
population. In Alabama, the loss amounted 
to 0.93 per cent., and in South Ogrolina to 
0.56 per cent. In the total colored population 
of the United States there has been a gain 
since 1860 of 9.21 per cent. The greatest per- 
centage of gain is shown in the following 
States: Illinois, 277.06 per cent.; Indiana, 
114.91 per cent.; Iowa, 439.01 per cent.; 
Kansas, 2,628.55 per cent. (in 1860, the num- 
ber of colored was 627; in 1870, 17,108) ; Min- 
nesota, 193.05 per cent.; Oregon, 170.31 per 
cent. In three States there has been a loss in 
the colored population, amounting in Ken- 
tucky to 5.91 per cent.; in Missouri, 0.36 per 
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cent., and in Virginia including West Vir- 
ginia, 8.29 per cent. In South Carolina the 
colored population exceeds the white by 


126,147; in Mississippi,. by 61,305; and in. 


Louisiana, by 2,145. In Florida the white 
and colored are nearly equally distributed ; 
the former exceeding the. latter. by only 
4,368. Twenty-three of the States were found 
to contain Chinese. In California there 
were 49,310; Oregon, 3,330; Nevada, 8,152, 
while in the other States the number was in- 
significant. Indians, forming a part of the 
constitutional population, were returned from 
every State except Delaware. - The largest 
numbers were in California, 7,241; North 
Carolina, 1,241; Wisconsin, 1,206. The effect 
of emancipation, by adding the two-fifths of 
the slave population formerly excluded from 
the basis of representation, has been to add 
13.92 per cent. to the otherwise representative 
population of the Southern States, and 4.60 
per cent. to the otherwise representative pop- 
ulation of the United States. The joint result 
of the changes in the constitutional population 
of the several States, and of the emancipation 
of the slave population in the fifteen Southern 
States, isto increase the representative popula- 
tion of the Union to 38,113,253, as against 29,- 
550,028, being a gain of 28.98 per cent. over 
that of 1860, 

_ There is no provision in the Constitution or 
the census law of 1850 for an enumeration of 
tribal Indians, but inquiries were conducted 
extensively through the agents of the Indian 
Office during the year 1870, and a closer ap- 
proximation to the true numbers of this class 
of the population obtained than has ever before 
been effected. The total number in the United 
States and Territories is 383,712, of whom 
111,185 are in the States, and 272,527 in the 
Territories. Of the whole number, 25,731 are 
out of tribal relations, and 857,981 sustain 
tribal relations, of whom 123,241 are on res- 
ervations and at agencies, and 234,740 are 
nomadic. The aggregate true population of 
the United States and Territories is 38,923,- 
210, of whom 720,000 are in the Territories. 
‘‘ Undoubtedly much disappointment,” says 
Superintendent Walker, “ exists at finding the 
population ofthe country below forty-one mill- 
ions exclusive of Indians.” The difference, 
about 3,000,000, between the population of 
the country, as projected from previous ex- 
perience, and the population reached by the 
census, is attributed by the Superintendent 
almost wholly to the effects of the war: 1. 
There has been a retardation of increase in the 
colored population, The proportional gain of 
this element in ten years, according to previous 
experience, should have been about one million. 
The actual increase was 438,179. 2. The direct 
losses by wounds and diseases are estimated 


at not less than 850,000; 500,000 among the — ! 
Union armies, and 850,000 in the Confederate. ~ 


8. The indirect loss by the war in the check 
given to the increase of the native population 
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by withdrawing from domestic life for nearly 
four years an average body of a million and a 
half of men from eighteen to forty-five years of 
age. 4. Theindirect loss by the war in the check 
given to immigration. For the four years pre- 
ceding the war the accession by immigration 
aggregated 649,354; in the four years fol- 
lowing the war, 1,163,128; during the four 
years of the war, only 553,605. Assuming for 
the middle period a mean between the first 
and last periods, there is a loss from this source 
alone of 353,000. 

In order to facilitate comparisons, the gen- 
eral forms and moulds of preceding census pub- 
lications have been retained in the ninth cen- 
sus. Large additions, however, have been 
made to the number of tables for the purpose 
of more completely presenting the information 
obtained in the enumeration; while the tables 
which correspond in general to those of former 
publications have been enlarged. Two in- 
quiries were added to schedule No.1. The 
first was intended to obtain the number of 
male citizens of the United States in each State, 
of twenty-one years and upward; the second, 
to obtain the number of such citizens whose 
right to vote is denied or abridged on other 
grounds than rebellion or crime. The total 
number of the former class in the States and 
Territories was 8,433,475, and of the latter, 
43,829; the latter figures are regarded as only 
approximatively accurate. After the inquiry, 
‘Place of birth,’? two columns were added 
to show whether the father or mother of each 
person was of foreign birth. The inquiry 
which appears in the census law of 1850, 
“ Married within the year,” was altered to 
read, ‘If married within the year, state the 
month ;” and a column was introduced with 
the heading, “If born within the year, state 
the month.” These two changes were intro- 
duced for the purpose of making the statistics 
of this country comparable with those of many 
European countries, which give the month for 
the three capital events of life—birth, mar- 
riage, and death. The month of death appears 
in the mortality schedule. The returns con- 
cerning marriage were very imperfect, while 
the statistics of births are of a high degree of 
value, and exhibit with great accuracy the 
_ varying influence of the seasons upon human 
reproduction in each section of the Union. In 
the schedules of 1850 and 1860, the “Illiteracy” 
column shows the number of ‘“ persons over 
twenty-one years of age who cannot read or 
write.” In 1870 there are two columns giving 
separately those who ‘cannot read,” and those 
who ‘cannot write;’’ while the limitation of 
age has been so modified as to bring within 
the scope of this inquiry all persons above ten 
years of age. In the tabulation of results, il- 
literacy will be shown for three periods, viz. : 
10 to 15, 15 to 20, and 20 and over. 

The inquiry upon the agricultural schedule 
previously in use, “acres of unimproved land,” 
was divided on the schedules of 1870 into “acres 
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of woodland,” and * acres of other unimproved 
land.” A column was added for the inguiry, 
** Total amount of wages paid during the year, 
including value of board.” The inquiry, 
“Bushels of wheat raised” in 1850, was di- 
vided in 1870, as ‘bushels of spring wheat,” 
** bushels of winter wheat.” Under the head 
of dairy products, was added the inquiry, 
* Amount of milk sold.” A column for the 
“value of forest products, including wood, 
lumber, staves, poles, ete.,” was added to the 
schedule of 1870. By far the most important 
addition to this schedule was the inquiry, 
“ Total value of farm productions during the 
year.” Upon the manufacturing schedule, the 
inquiry, ‘“‘ Kind of motive power, machinery, 
structure, or resource,” was developed into 
inquiries occupying four columns of the sched- 
ule of 1870, viz.: 1. ‘‘ Kind of motive power” 
(steam, water, wind, horse, or hand); 2. ‘If 
steam or water, number of horse-power;” 3. 
and 4. ‘‘Name” and “number” of machines 
used. The result of the division of these in- 
quiries at the ninth census has been to secure 
full and reliable material for the first time, for 
a report of the steam and water power of the 
country employed in manufactures. No sta- 
tistics of this kind have ever been prepared in 
the United States, except a careful report for. 
the State of Rhode Island, and a report more 
or less accurate for the city of Philadelphia. 
The information in regard to the machinery 
used in the cotton, wool, iron, and other im- 
portant industries, and in regard to the capa- 
city of the grist and flouring establishments, 
has also been obtained with fulness and accu- 
racy. Concerning the causes of death, urgent 
instructions, at length, were given to assistant- 
marshals in advance, to report the cause of 
death as minutely and specifically as possible ; 
and also, wherever it should be found practi- 
cable, to submit their schedules of mortality to 
the physician of the neighborhood or village, 
with a view to having deficiencies supplied 
and errors corrected. The improvement made 
is partially shown by the fact that the unknown 
causes of death at the present census aggre- 
gate but 17,266, being 3.67 per cent. of the total 
deaths, not violent, reported; while the un- 
known causes of death returned in 1860 were 
36,707, being 9.81 per cent. of the total deaths 
not violent. 

UNIVERSALISTS. The General Conven- 
tion of Universalists of the United States met 
in Philadelphia, on the 9th of September, with 
the Rev. W. H. Ryder, D. D., as President. 
The Treasurer’s report showed the amount to 
the credit of the Murray centenary fund 
to be $113,494.94. This fund was provided 
for at the meeting of the convention held at 
Gloucester, Mass., in 1870, when it was de- 
cided that $200,000 should be raised in honor 
of the centenary of Universalism. The gen- 
eral receipts, outside of the Murray fund, 
were $26,518.48. The convention appeared 
to be laboring under an indebtedness of $31,000, 
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by reason of which, the missionary and be- 
nevolent operations of the body were suffer- 
ing embarrassment. Much discussion took 
place in the effort to discover a manner in 
which provision could be made for diminish- 
ing the debt without causing further injury 
to these operations, or reducing the Murray 
fund, It was determined to present the sub- 
ject urgently before the State conventions, 
and make an effort to raise $20,000 in addi- 
tion to all income probable from the Murray 
fund and missionary-boxes. The trustees, 
in apportioning this sum among the several 
State conventions, were directed to apportion 
$40,000, of which one-half might be retained 
by the State convention for local work. 

In the matter of theological education, thirty- 
one scholarships have been issued under the 
direction of the trustees, which demanded an 
appropriation for the year of $5,580. There 
have been expended in this department, since 
the establishment of the theological scholar- 
ships, $17,520. 

The statistical reports from the State con- 
ventions were pronounced by the trustees 
‘“‘ conspicuous for their incompleteness.’ The 
report of the trustees, however, showed for 
the year that there were 22,929 families con- 
nected with the parishes from which returns 
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have been received, containing 48,608 adult 
persons; a gain was shown in these parishes, 
during the year, of 1,735 adult persons. The 
report continues: ‘The Sunday-schools show 
a decided gain, The number of pupils report- 
ed is 88,824, showing a net gain of 2,504. The 
financial exhibit is also favorable. The value 


-of church property is $5,808,213, while the 


indebtedness has been reduced $297,892, leay- 
ing an indebtedness of $500,054. Church edi- 
fices have been erected during the year to the 
amount of $288,382, while $48,546 have been 
raised for schools and colleges, and $80,085 for 


missions and charities, together with $19,550 


for miscellaneous purposes; making an aggre- 
gate of $734,255, which, added to the $948,587 
reported Jast year, makes the result of our 
centenary work foot up $1,682,792. We re- 
solved that, as a centenary offering, we would 
add to our financial capital at least a million 
dollars. We have raised in excess of what we 
undertook, $682,792, that is to say, we have 
this amount reported.” . 
The Woman’s Centenary Association, hav- 
ing completed the object for which it was ori- 
ginally organized, was organized anew, but 
without deciding upon any permanent policy 
to which it should aim. At present it will 
endeavor to form a publication fund. 
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VALLANDIGHAM, Crement L., a Demo- 
cratic political leader, born in New Lisbon, 
Ohio, in 1822; died at Lebanon, Ohio, June 17, 
1871, by the accidental discharge of a pistol. 
His family was of Huguenot extraction, and 
occupied a respectable position in society. He 
received a good academical education, was for 
a year a student in Jefferson College, Ohio, 
and from 1838 to 1840 principal of an acad- 
emy at Snow Hill, Maryland. In 1840 he re- 
turned to Ohio, studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1842; in 1845 and 1846 he wasa 
member of the Ohio Legislature; from 1847 
to 1849 he edited the Dayton Empire ; and for 
the next six or seven years devoted himself 
assiduously to his profession and to politics. 
He belonged to the extreme State Rights wing 
of the Democracy ; avowed himself a disciple 
of Calhoun; and for some time this ultraism, 
_as well as his reputed connection with the 
political corruption of some of the State 
officers, prevented his attaining the object of 
his ambition, a seat in Congress. He was a 
member of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion which met in Cincinnati in 1856. In 
1857 he ran for Congress against Lewis D. 
Campbell, and, though declared defeated, con- 
tested the seat and won it. He was elected 
to the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Con- 
gresses, and served on the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. During the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
he became conspicuous for his bold utterances 


against the acts of the Administration in the 
conduct of the war, and on the 5th of De- 
cember, 1862, offered a series of resolutions as 
an amendment to those proposed by Thaddeus 
Stevens, in which he declared, among other 
things, ‘‘ that, asthe war was originally waged 
for the purpose of defending and maintaining 
the supremacy of the Constitution and. the 
preservation of the Union, with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States un- 
impaired, whosoever should attempt to per- 
vert the same to a war of subjugation, and for 
overthrowing or interfering with the rights of 
the States, and to abolish slavery, would be 
guilty of a crime against the Constitution and 
the Union.” These resolutions were laid on 
the table by a vote of 79 to 50. 

On the 14th of January following, Mr. Val- 
landigham spoke to the resolutions of Mr. 
Wright, of Pennsylvania, and defined his po- 
sition on the war question. In this speech he 
thanked God that not the smell of so much as 
one drop of blood was upon his garments, and 
characterized as a monstrous delusion the at- 
tempt to whip back fhe Southern brethren into 
love and fellowship at the point of the bayonet, 
and denounced in exceedingly bitter terms the 
usurpations and infractions of public liberty - 
and private right by the Administration. 

His third term in Congress closed on the 4th 
of March, 1868, and, as he. was not again 
elected, he returned to Ohio, and made numer- 
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ous speeches at public gatherings, in which 
he attacked the Administration in terms of 
great violence and bitterness. General Burn- 
side, then commander of. the Department of 
the Ohio, regarded these demonstrations of 
Mr. Vallandigham and his friends as intended 
to afford aid and comfort to the enemy; and, 
as the city of Cincinnati, as well as Southern 
Ohio and the adjacent States generally, was 
in some peril from the raids of the Confederate 
rough-riders, he deemed it his duty to suppress 
these demonstrations, and accordingly issued 
an order declaring that persons within the 
lines found committing certain specified acts 
for the benefit of the enemy should be tried as 
spies and traitors, and also stated that the 
habit of expressing sympathy for the enemy 
would no longer be tolerated in the depart- 
ment. Mr. ‘Vallandigham replied to this 
order, on the Ist of May, in a most defiant 
speech, and General Burnside ordered his ar- 
rest. He was taken to Cincinnati, and, though 
he issued an appeal to his adherents, was tried 
by court-martial, convicted, and sentencéd to 
close confinement during the war. President 
Lincoln changed the sentence to a banishment 
across the lines. He was coldly received by 
the Southern leaders, and soon made his 
escape through the blockade to the Bermudas 
and Canada. While thusin exile he was nom- 
inated for Governor by the Democratic party 
in Ohio, but at the election was defeated, his 
rival, Hon. John Brough, having a majority of 
over a hundred thousand. The Government 
made no objection to Mr. Vallandigham’s re- 
turn to Ohio, and he was a member of the 
Democratic National Convention at Chicago, 


in 1864, and brought about the nomination of. 


Messrs. McClellan and Pendleton. He subse- 
quently held no office, but was active in po- 
litical matters, and, just before his death, had 
advocated the policy known among the Demo- 
crats as the ‘ New Departure.” 

VERMONT. Owing to the change in the 
constitution of Vermont, which makes the 
general elections and sessions of the Legisla- 
ture biennial, there is little to record in its 
history for the year 1871. Its interests are 
almost entirely agricultural, and various asso- 
ciations have been formed to aid in their com- 
plete development. There is a Board of Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, and Mining, which de- 
votes itself to collecting and disseminating 
information, and in every way forwarding the 
industrial interests of the State. A Horse Stock 
Company has also been formed for the purpose 
of establishing and operating a stock-farm to 
raise improved breeds of horses; and there is 


a Dairymen’s Association devoted to improve- 


ment in another direction. The following are 
the latest agricultural statistics of the State: 


Improved land, acres.........ssececccoeceecs 3,073,257 
DUOUGHIANG, ACTOR caccckqecececncetedses cance 1,386,934 
Other unimproved, ACreS...... cece cece ee eeee 68,613 
Cash value of farms......... SER ete ee $139,367,075 
Cash value of farming implements and’ ma- 

chinery ereree eeeeeeeeeeeeseereseere- Se eeeeree $5,250,279 


Amonnt of wages paid during the year, in- 


cluding board......... ib wae Sah avacecee aeaen 885 
Horses, number Of.........00.cceccccececuees 65,015 
Mules and asses, number Of.............00e+ 252 


Oats, bushels....... Bc this Tnidvacine emet bs sind 02,430 
Barley, bushels..... Dade sdainthele'irce sauce «othe t 117,338 
Beckwheat, bushels..............cscsccscs 415,096 
LODACCO, POUNAS.....cccccsecrsdsvccsecesece 72,671 
Wool, pounds............... Rees was S \ iats ae 8,101,137 
Peas and beans, bushels..............-.0e0+ 95,242 
Potatoes, Irish, bushels................0020- 5,157,428 
pean gees, Pushels, 2405045 sey AEDES 

PCHALODIOUNCED). ims cosseeveeducsvetsas sete $682,241 
Wie} Galtonak. O20 SR Waa 1,038 
Produce of market-gardens........:.....22+4 225 
SHO DOMRAG hg ind s'ss x cone didn vec érime os 17,844,396 
Cheese, pounds 4,830,700 
Milk sold, gallons 3,835,840 
DONG os on bor di dk Scien hadbddb unten’ oe. 4,020,669 
Clover-seed, bushels ; 785 
Grass-seed, bushels. ...........cccceeecsecees 4,013 
Hepa DOUNGR ys ecasews'snsd ieaqarewcenassiiie 527,927 
BAS, POUBUE: « <\satas ocd yden «a Pad otitis Rasta wana 12,899 
Flax-seed, bushels...............00.-05 Wl tee 444 
Sugar, maple, pounds ...-....ceeeeeeececeeee 8,894,302 
Molasses, maple, gallons............seeeeeee 12,023 
WAX, DOUGH. «ctprsteraviecarieeteecr etree 5,235 
Homioys poundeass Hr Deas eee as S88 142,982 
HOPG PROGuetisy'. i scr sed sivsciaso-deiow wae wine c $1,228,929 
Value of home manufactures................ 181, 
Value of animals slaughtered or sold for 

Slatighter =i0ios. Tec cadeta beds cedss aleve sees 4,320,619 
Estimated value of all farm productions, in- 

cluding betterments and additions to stock, 84,647,027 


The appraised value of property and the’ 
taxation thereon for 1871 are as follows: 


Real estate, 5,125,663 acres, appraised at.. $81,554,925 00 
Personal estate, appraised at.............. 20,468,139 00 


ONG DOL Cent, LAE ccc. csttaceseles cuseese 1,020, 
Add polls, 69,026, at $2 each...... $138,052 
Less deductions............-..0+. 2,638 

—_— 135,414 00 
Dogs, 16,771, taxed at $1 each............. 16,771 00 
Making list for State taxes ............0+. $1,172,415 64 

The grand list for 1870, was : 

Real estate, 5,126,663 acres............0008 $81,000,398 00 
Personal property above debts............ 21,555,482. 82 
One per cent. of the 8ame..........s.00. $1,025,558 27 
Less d6duchOne ss oi. HTT PPS ool coos 2,483 53 | 
Edst for State taxes: .. 4 ctawies ss tsun wives de a $1,176,314 74 


This shows a falling off in the State taxes 
of nearly $4,000. 

The public-school system of Vermont is ex- 
ceptionally complete and efficient. In accord- 
ance with an act of the last Legislature, the 
plan of management has been changed from 
that of districts to one of towns. The law 
provides that towns may vote to abolish the 
district system, and then, if the town so de- 
termines, the voters are to elect from three 
to six directors, as a central board, who take 
the place of the old prudential committees of 
the districts, and have full powers in the em- 
ployment of teachers and care of the school- 
property, and pay the expenses by drawing 
warrants on the town treasury. They alsa 
decide how many schools shall be maintained, 
and where, and all except the chairman of the 
board serve without pay. Ifthe town system 
is adopted, the nine-cent school-tax previously 
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required by law will not be assessed, but in 
lieu thereof a tax for schools not less than 
twenty-five cents, and not more than fifty cents, 
on the hundred dollars, will be assessed by the 
selectmen. The advantage of thissystem over 
the old one is, that the control of the schools 
in each town will be concentrated in a small 
board formed of the men best qualified for the 
duty, and the schools can be located and 
graded in accordance with the needs of the 
people, while there will be at the same time 
greater economy and efficiency in the manage- 
ment of public education. .. 

The State Normal School, at Randolph, is in 
a flourishing condition, and was attended by 
107 pupils during the year. The Reform School, 
at Waterbury, had an average of 105 members, 
53 being committed during the year. The 
causes of commitment were: Larceny, 86; in- 
toxication, 1; vagrancy, 9; arson, 1; burglary, 
1; assault, 3; disobedience, 1; breaking win- 
dows of school-house, 1; total, 58. Ages of the 
boys committed during the year: Fifteen years 
of age, 10; fourteen, 13; thirteen, 6; twelve, 
12; eleven, 5;. ten, 4; nine, 3; total, 53. 

The finances of the institution for the year 
are exhibited in the following summary state- 
ment: 


13S acres of land: acces wees Camas siea asa $10,200 00 
Amount paid out the past year for new build- 
THES ssc aee ep man sies slide eettoiite aoats aL Meee 21,299 50 


2,943 93 


BRE VEAL cosa cle ee vids satan alsepiee eho wok 
rom this deduct— 

Farm-products sold and boys’ wages... $159 85 

Earnings in shop and mill............ 5,622 96 

From boys’ parents.............22006 145 00 5,927 81 


$14,793 94 


Leaving a balance for current expenses for 


VIRGINIA. 


The Rutland Railroad was leased in the 
early part of the year to the Vermont Central 
Company for a term of twenty years. By the 
terms of the lease the Central agrees to pay 
the interest (seven per cent.) on the preferred 
stock of the Rutland Railroad Company, and 
the interest on the seven per cent. and eight 
per cent. bonds, assumes the leases and pays 
the rent of the lines, steamboat company, ete., 


heretofore leased to the Rutland road, and ~ 


pays upon the common stock of the Rutland 


company an increasing rate of interest, begin- - 


ning at nothing and increasing by one per 
cent. a year to a point which will give to the 
holders of the common stock an average of 
six per cent. per annum on their stock for the 
whole term of twenty years. The consolida- 
tion gives to the Vermont Central control of 
nearly 600 miles of line. A new line of rail- 
road is in course of construction from Mont- 
pelier to Wells’ River, and is making rapid 
progress toward completion. The Portland & 
Ogdensburg Railroad, which has been con- 
structed to North Conway, N. H., and will 
form part of an important through-line to the 
West, will cross this State, entering its borders 
at Lunenburg. ) . 

Included in the census are 14 Indians. The 
true value of property was $142,612,356. The 
public debt, county, city, town, etc., amounted 
to $2,592,200. The aggregate value of farm- 
products, including betterments and additions 
to stock, was $34,647,027; 8,102,137 pounds 
of wool were raised ; 17,700 persons, ten years 
old and over, cannot write, of whom 9,288 
are males, and 8,417 are females. Of the 
number of persons who are twenty-one years 
old and over, who cannot write, 6,867 are 


DURE MOAT. OS.sea pabsenkosutiestie aaa $8,866 13 White males. 
CENSUS OF 1870. 
et anes Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
value o ‘axation, ni 
COUNTIES. ah arena 
Aggregate, White Colored. Native, Foreign 

AUGIRONG ciclech as oe ssieb ceo 484 23,378 106 445 8,039 $8,133,537 $189,198 

Bennington ............. 21,825 21,176 149 18,574 2,751 5,782,586 144, 
Caledonia 08 til. 22,247 22,232 15 9,555 2,692 7,897,995 156,193 
Chittenden..........4605 86,480 86,350 130 25,902 10,578 11,766,766 188,418 
PODS co tle kea 5 a ahs igalan rare 6,811 6,805 3 5,412. 1.399 1,744,049 31,570 
We POD ONT cls Get eae dee ot 80.291 80,193 98 536 6.755 8,680,912 161,649 
GANG ISI sala ve sicews 4,082 4.071 5 8.171 911 1,082,389 5,544 
BAMOUIC 6.4 seks s eevess 12,448 12,438 5 1,544 904 8,104,872 724 
Oranyze rss oiisaeseest ees 3,090 23,077 13 943 1,147 6,621,463 160,815 
Qriesnsisatiiwey el iss 21,035 1,006 29 17,278 8,762 5,421,080 109,263 
Wutland,+issc xcs be rained 40,651 40,469 182 83,144 %507 13,853,476 297,495 
Washington............. 508 26,479 29 24,153 2,355 4,941,202 177,753 
- Windhaiwn el 3s. tia, testes 26,036 986 50 24,781 1,255 625, 821 
Windgor. <> siiccs sappdecks 86,063 85,953 110 2,100 12,442,518 279,731 
Total for State.....! 830,551 329,613 924 283,396 47,155 $102,548,528 $2,135,919 


VIRGINIA. The session of the Legislature 
of Virginia for 1870-’71 continued until the 
31st of March. The most important subject 
of legislation was that of adjusting, funding, 
and providing for the payment of the State 
debt. This debt, which, on the 1st of July, 
1871, amounted to $47,090,866.43, was created 
by upward of one hundred different statutes, 
and for the most part prior to the separation 


of West Virginia from the remainder of the 
old Commonwealth. According to the terms 
of that separation, West Virginia agreed to 
assume one-third of the debt then existing, 
but measures have never been adopted for car- 
rying out that agreement. It was proposed in 
the early part of the session to secure, if pos- 
sible, an adjustment of this matter, and reso- 
lutions were adopted, after much discussion, 
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authorizing the Governor “to tender to the 
State of West Virginia an arbitration of all 
matters touching a full and fair apportionment 
between said’ States of the said public debt,” 
and providing that, “in the event of the ac- 
ceptance of such offer of arbitration by West 
Virginia, the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
President of the Court of Appeals, Auditor of 
Public Accounts, and the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, should appoint two arbitra- 
tors on the part of this State, who shall not 
be citizens of this State, to meet any two arbi- 
trators selected by West Virginia, not citizens 
of said State. The arbitrators so appointed 
shall, if they deem it advisable, appoint an 
umpire. Said arbitrators and umpire shall, as 
soon as practicable, proceed to adjust, award, 
and decide, upon fair, just, and equitable prin- 
ciples, what proportion of said public debt 
should be paid by West Virginia and what 
part thereof should be paid by this State. Said 
apportionment, when ascertained and made, 
to be reported by said arbitrators to the Legis- 
latures of said States, for their ratification, and 
to enable them to carry out such award or 
apportionment, so ratified, by appropriate legis- 
lation.” . 

The opposition to this arrangement was 
directed mainly against that part which re- 
quires a ratification by the Legislature of the 
terms agreed upon, many’*members contend- 
ing that the result of the arbitration should be 
final. The vote on this resolution in the Sen- 
ate was 31 to 4, and in the House of Delegates 
90 to 0,a part of the preamble, alluding to 
ohacloigs efforts to secure an apportionment; 

aving been struck out in the latter body, as 
well as the provision for a ratification of the 
decision of the arbitrators. There was much 
opposition to a concurrence in these amend- 
ments in the Senate; but the point was finally 
conceded, and the resolution received the ap- 
proval of the Governor. 

During the discussion on this resolution 
there was no hint of a disposition to repudiate 
any obligation of the State; but; as soon as it 
was disposed of, a proposition was made that 
an offer of a compromise be tendered to the 
creditors, on the basis of the payment of fifty 
cents on the dollar. This, however, met with 
little favor, and a bill was introduced provid- 
ing for the funding of two-thirds of the public 
indebtedness, standing in the name of Virginia, 
which would cover approximately the portion 
which this State is bound to pay, leaving the 
rest to be provided for when a settlement 
should be made with West Virginia. This 
bill, which was prepared by the-Finance Com- 
mittees of both branches of the Legislature 
working together, provoked a long and ani- 
mated discussion, but was finally passed, after 
considerable amendment, by a strong majority, 
in both Houses, The bill, as passed, provides 
that the owners of— 
the bonds, stocks, or interest certificates, hereto- 
fore issued by this State, which are recognized by its 
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constitution and laws as legal, except the five per 
cent. dollar bonds, and what are known as sterling 
bonds, but including the stock of the old James 
River Company, and the bonds of the James River 
Kanawha Company, guaranteed by the State, may 
fund two-thirds of the amount of the same, together 
with two-thirds of the interest due or to become due 
thereon, to the first day of July, 1871, in six per cent. 
coupon or registered bonds of this State, of the de- 
nominations of one hundred, and multiples thereof, 
dated that day, and to become due and payable in 
thirty-four years after date, but redeemable at the 
pedal of the State after ten years, the interest to 
e payable semi-annually, on the first days of Janu- 
ary and July.in each year. 


It is further provided that— 


ie the surrender of the old and the acceptance 
of the new bond for two-thirds of the amount due 
as provided in the last preceding section, there shall 
be issued to the owner or owners, for the other one- 
third of the amount due upon the old bond, stock, 
or certificate of indebtedness so surrendered, a cer- 
tificate bearing the same date as the new bond, set- 
ting forth the amount of the bond which is not 
funded, as provided in the last preceding section, 
and that payment of said amount, with interest 
thereon at the rate prescribed in the bond surren- 
dered, will be provided for in accordance with such 
settlement as shall hereafter be had between the 
States of Virginia and West Virginia, in regard to 
the public debt of the State of Virginia existing at 
the time of its dismemberment, and that the State 
of Virginia holds said bonds, so fur as unfunded, in 
trust for the holder or his assignees; and provided, 
further, that until such final settlement with West 
Virginia, there shall be paid, upon what are known 
as sterling bonds, in the manner now prescribed by 
law, two-thirds of the interest accruing on the prin- 
cipal of said bonds, after July 1st, 1871; and for the 
interest accrued to said date, certificates, dated on 
that day, shall be issued, drawing the same rate of 
interest as the bonds, two-thirds of which shall be 
paid as provided to be paid on the bonds, The re- 
maining one-third of unpaid interest, both on tho 
bonds and _ certificates, shall be payable in money, 
and the principal of said certificates in new sterling 
bonds of the same character as the old, in accordance 
with such final settlement as shall be made with 
West Virginia, 

The other portions of the act direct the car- 
rying out in detail of these provisions, and 
create a sinking-fund, to be applied to the 
payment of the debt. Allsums realized from— 


the claims of this State against Selden, Withers 
& Co. and the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Company 
and*from the sale or disposition of the stocks an 
bonds, and debts owned by the State in and against 
all railway and other improvement companies, and 
all sums which may be realized from the claims of 
this State against the United States, and from any 
sales of any real estate now belonging to the Com- 
monwealth, are to be paid into the Treasury of the 
State to the credit of the sinking-fund. In the year 
1880, and annually thereafter, until all the bonds 
issued under and by authority of this act shall have 
been paid, there shall be levied and collected, the 
same as other taxes, a tax of two cents on the one 
hundred dollars of the assessed valuation of all the 
property, personal, real, and mixed, in the State, 
which shall be paid into the Treasury of the State to 
the credit of the sinking-fund. The Treasurer, the 
Auditor of Publie Accounts, and Second Auditor, ara 
appointed commissioners of the sinking-fund, and 
shall have (a majority acting) the control and man- 
agement thereof, and shall annually, or oftener, apply 
whatever sum or sums may be to the credit of the 
sinking-fund to the purchase and redemption of 
bonds issued by authority of this act. 
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The process of funding the debt was begun 
on the 5th of July, and went on with consid- 
erable rapidity until the session of the Legis- 
lature of 1871-72 commenced in December. 
In response to a resolution of the House of 
Delegates, the State Treasurer then made the 
following statement of the debt so far as funded: 
In coupon bonds, $12,361,500; in registered 
bonds, $6,351,471.68; certificates for one-third, 
$9,356,485.84—total funded, $28,069,457.52. 

Meantime, there had been an election of 
members of the Legislature, and the principal 
question which had entered into the canvass 
was that of meeting the demands which the 
public debt would make upon the resources of 
the State. It was contended by some, that 
the people were unable to bear the burdens 
which the Funding Act imposed upon them, 
and that the action of the Legislature had been 
premature. The grounds of the popular aver- 
sion to the funding bill have been stated thus: 

1. Because they think the ‘bill was passed by cor- 
rupt and pe pia influences, employed by both 
foreign and domestic bankers, brokers, and specu-. 
lators, as a scheme to raise the market value of Vir- 
ginia bonds, and thus make it a matter of a “‘ ring” 
speculation. 

2. They maintain that the debt of the State, having 
been originally created by the whole State before 
any division of her territory or destruction of her 
property in slaves, it therefore should fall equitably 
upon both of the States, as provided for in their 
respective constitutions, and that such division of 
the debt should be made between the two States 
before old Virginia should obligate herself to pay 
the whole, 

8. The people contend that the bill is odious, 
because it makes the taxes of the rich payable in its 
coupons at far less than par value, whi e the poor 
or non-bondholders, who compose the great body of 
the people, will be compelled to pay their State dues 
in money, dollar for dollar. 


The new session of the Legislature began on 
the. 6th of December, and scarcely was the 
work of organization over when a new agi- 
tation was begun on the subject of the finances. 
The Attorney-General gave it as his opinion 
that the Funding Act did not make provision 
for the payment of interest on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1872, and that a special act for the pur- 
pose would be necessary. A bill was accord- 
ingly introduced, but met with strong opposi- 
tion, and, about the same time, a joint reso- 
lution was brought forward suspending the 
funding process. There was an animated dis- 
cussion on this, but it passed by a vote of 27 
to 12 in the Senate, and 104 to 18 in the House. 
The resolution was vetoed by the Governor 
on the 28th of December. He pronounced it 
‘“‘unwise, unjust, and fraught with the gravest 
consequences to the public weal—unwise, 
because it would indefinitely postpone the 
further operation of a law already in great 
part executed, and that too without the sub- 
stitution of any equivalent, or any expressed 
_purpose of improvement; unjust, because it 
would withhold the benefits of an established 
law from a minority of our creditors, equally, 
if not more deserving than the majority who 
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haye already availed themselves of its provi- 
sions; and the gravity of the consequences it 
would entail upon us has already begun to 
be felt in the heavy depreciation of our State 
securities, and the loss of confidence in our 
integrity as a people.” -He gave his views at 
length upon the subject, condemning the reso- 
lution, and sustaining the wisdom and expe- 
diency of the Funding Act, but the resolution 
was passed over his veto by the requisite two- 
thirds majority. Any intention of repudiating 
the debt was denied, but it was claimed that 
the interest, falling due on January and July, 
could not be paid, and the exact amount of 
the debt falling upon Virginia should be ascer- 
tained before an attempt was made to fund it, 
and provide for its payment, 

We now go back to the work of the Legis- 
lature in the spring.. The subject which, next 
to the finances, occupied most attention, was 
that of the railroads. A continuous line of 
rail had never been established between Rich- 
mond and Washington; and the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Company, 
which had originally been secured against any 
competing line between these points for a 
term of thirty years, desired to have its mo- 
nopoly continued. Its road had never been 
completed farther north than Acquia Creek, 
but another line had been built from Alexan- 
dria to Fredericksburg, and it was now pro- 
posed to give the Alexandria & Fredericks- 
burg road a franchise to continue its line to 
Richmond, and assume the name of the Wash- 
ington & Richmond Railroad. The opposing 
interests fought this proposition long and hard, 
and there were charges even of the use of 
bribery and corruption in the attempt to carry 
their object. The bill was, however, passed, 
and a continuous line of railroad authorized 
‘“ from the end of Long Bridge, opposite Wash- 
ington City, through Richmond and Danyille 
and Bristol.” Another proposition, which met 
with strong opposition, provided for the sale 
of the interest of the State in various railroads. 
The principal ground of opposition was the 
fact that, in some cases, the parties desiring to 
buy were connected with railroads outside of 
the State. The point was finally carried, and 
bills were passed providing for the sale of the 


bonds and stock held by the State in the Rich- — 


mond & Danville Railroad Company, the Rich- 
mond & Petersburg, the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, the Washington & Ohio, and 
the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio, and other 
companies. Among other railroad changes 
authorized was the consolidation of the Vir- 
ginia & Tennessee Railroad swith the At- 
lantic, Mississippi & Ohio, and the consolida- 
tion of the Lynchburg & Danville with the 
Orange & Alexandria. The most important 


effect of this legislation relating to the rail-_ 


roads was the introduction of capital from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and other States, and 
the consequent assurance that lines will be 
completed and developed which will put im- 
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portant points within this State in direct and 
easy communication with other parts of the 
country. 

The miscellaneous legislation of the session 
was mostly of an unimportant character. 
There was an act reapportioning the State in- 
to Senate districts, one reorganizing the mi- 
litia, and one making various changes in the 
jury law; among these a provision making all 
male citizens over twenty-one years of age 
and under sixty, who are entitled to vote and 
hold office, liable to serve as jurors except in 
certain specified cases of exemption. A new 
tax bill was also passed, and an appropriation 
act disposing of $1,374,216.11 of the public reve- 
nue for the various expenses of the government. 

The subject of inducing immigrants to settle 
in the State has received considerable atten- 
tion, but no efficient means for the purpose 
has been devised. At the beginning of the 
legislative session of 1871-72 the Governor 
submitted a plan of which the following are 
the main features: 

1. The organization at the capital of a 
Bureau of Immigration under the control of a 
board of nine directors, to be chosen, one 
from each congressional district and one from 
the State at large, who shall be President of 
the Board and Commissioner of Immigration. 

2. The establishment in Europe, by the com- 
missioner, of one or more agencies for the 
purpose of organizing and furthering immigra- 
tion by the dissemination of correct informa- 
tion of the advantages and inducements of- 
fered to the immigrant. 

3. The establishment at Norfolk of a depot 
to receive the immigrants when they land, 
and to attend to their transshipment to their 
various destinations in the State; and to em- 
ploy in each county and city a local agent for 
their reception, care, and assistance, until they 
are settled or can care for themselves. 

4, The preparation and publication of a 
pamphlet for distribution at the North and in 
Kurope, giving all the facts, statistics, and in- 
formation of commercial, agricultural, manu- 
facturing and climatic advantages and mineral 
resources. | 

5. Authority vested in the commissioner to 
act as the attorney or agent of owners of 
lands in the State, under properly-executed 
powers of attorney, irrevocable except by con- 
sent of the commissioner, for the sale and 
transfer of such lands to immigrants. 

The assessed value of real estate in Virginia 
is $276,023,366.62; that of personal property 
$85,387,600. The receipts into the State Treas- 
ury for the year ending September 30th, in- 
cluding a surplus of $139,585.19, amounted to 
$3,455,240.11; the disbursements for the same 
period were $2,370,754.04, which leaves a bal- 
ance of $1,084,486.07. The interest falling 
due on the portion of the debt already funded 
on January 1, 1872, was about $600,000, but 
no provision was made for its payment. The 
system of taxation in the State is imperfect 
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and unsatisfactory, and the Governor, in De- 
cember, urged important changes. 

The school system of Virginia is not yet 
established on a satisfactory basis, but has been 
greatly improved. There are now about 2,000 
public schools in the State. The land-scrip 
granted by Congress for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an Agricultural College has not yet 
been disposed of, though the subject was de- 
bated at the last session of the Legislature. 
There was a disagreement as to the proper 
mode of disposing of the proceeds, some con- 
tending that they should be given to existing 
institutions, and others that an independent 
College of Agriculture should be founded. 

The State has three Insane Asylums; the 
western at Staunton, the eastern at Williams- 
burg, and the central at Richmond. The first 
of these contains 188 male and 154 female 
patients; the second 98 males and’ 115 fe- 
males, the last 79 males and 96 females. The 
Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind con- 
tains 100 deaf-mutes, and 58 blind persons. The 
penitentiary contained, on the 1st of October, 
152 white men, 4 white women, 609 colored 
men and 63 colored women—828 in all. 

The election of the year, which occurred on 
the 7th of November, was for members of the 
Legislature and local officers only. General 
conventions of both parties were held, how- 
ever; that of the Democrats, or Conservatives, 
taking place at Richmond, on the 380th of 
August. Its main purpose was to effect a com- 
plete organization of the party. No platform 
was adopted, but there was much discussion 
of the affairs of the State, and an address to 
the people was issued, in which the conduct 
of the Republican party in national and State 
affairs, and especially in the administration 
of the “reconstructed” governments of the 
Southern States, was arraigned in the bitterest 
terms. After alluding to the condition of sey- 
eral of the States, the address closes thus: 


And what is it-that has made Virginia thus far a 
shining exception to the rapacity, cant, ignorance, 
and corruption, public and private, which, under 
the shelter of these reconstructed governments, are 
yer. the very life-blood out of our unhappy 

outhern brethren? The answer is plain. Her gov- 
ernment is in the hands of her own conservative 
people. Keep it there, fellow-citizens, we adjure 
ou, by all that is valuable in Pees social and po- 
tical condition. Continue to demonstrate, by con- 
trast, your own capeety, and the utter incapacity of 
radicalism, to create and to preserve a good and stable 
government. Radicalism, which, with a fair field to 
do as it pleased with a prostrate and ree peoples 
to devise for them what system, good or bad, it 
would, has oppressed where it might have pro- 
tected ; has provoked to violence, and then punished 
what itself provoked; and, in place of the legitimate 
processes of government, has organized authority 
into schemes of robbery, plunder, and_spoliation, 
Ponder these things, and speak about them among 
yourselves, each to his neighbor. Above all, dis- 
cipline yourselves strictly according to the plan 
phigh has been furnished you. So, in the hour of 
conflict, will you realize the advantage of the move- 
ments of a regulated army over the desultory and 


scattered efforts of a mob. 
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A plan for county and local organizations 
was framed by the convention, and very gen- 
erally followed during the canvass. 

The Republicans held their convention at 
Richmond on the 27th of September; discussed 
the issues involved in the election, and chose 
a State Central Committee. The following 
platform of principles was also adopted: 


The Republican party of Virginia, in convention 
assembled, reaffirm their devotion to the principles 
of the national Republican party of the United States 
as enunciated in the Chicago platform at the last 
National Convention, We are in favor of, and support 
as national principles, a tariff which, while seeming 
necessary for revenue, shall give incidental protec- 
tion to American industry ; a national banking sys- 
tem that shall give us a safe and uniform currency, 
and absolute security to bill-holders; the policy of 
extending government aid to the States in improvin 
the rivers and harbors; the absolute payment of a 
obligations of the government, and a sufficient yearly 
reduction of the national debt to convince the world 
of our determination to ultimately extinguish it, while 
at the same time we carefully refrain from burdening 
the people with onerous and unnecessary taxation ; 
that we heartily indorse the Administration of Presi- 
dent Grant, and are unanimously in favor of his 
renomination in 1872. 

No honest man can deny that the tendency of the 
legislation of the past year in Virginia has been to 
depress all the material interests of the PeCHie. Taxa- 
tion has been increased almost beyond the limits of 
human endurance, and the Democratic legislation, 
with its two-thirds majority, has passed oppressive 
and unnecessary laws, among wchigh the funding 
bill stands prominent. Under its provision, taxation 
on the property of the State will be double what it is 
now, or not less than one dollar on every hundred. 
Worse still, because unnecessary, they have com- 
peley the people of Virginia to raise money either 

y sacrificing their Ha gate! or produce, or by paying 
an enormous rate of interest to pay the onerous taxes 
by the 1st day of September, 1871, or forfeit five per 
cent., while we are officially informed by the Treas- 
urer of the State that the money so collected is not 
needed until January and July, 1872, and is lying in 
the vaults of the city of Richmond, drawing only 
four per cent. interest, presenting the astonishing 
spectacle of a State forcing its citizens to loan wealthy 
corporations more than a million dollars at the low 
rate of four per cent, per annum, while at the same 
time, under the extraordinary combination of cir- 
cumstances, our citizens are compelled to borrow 
their own money at the rate of twelve per cent. per 
annum, The passage of such acts in Virginia by a 
Democratic Legislature is only in keeping with Dem- 
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ocratic legislation wherever that party obtains power, 
as exemplified by that poe leading Democratic or- 
ganization of the United States, the Tammany ring, 
of New York, ‘ 

This Legislature has passed laws neutralizing and 
rendering void, and of no effect, the homestead pro- 
visions of the constitution, placed the execution of 
the laws establishing common schools in partisan 
and unfriendly hands, and has violated almost every 
pledge made by its authorized representatives when 
pleading for the admission of the State to Fed- 
eral representation, lt has created a partisan ju- 
diciary, and given the county judges, created pe 
caucus nominations, unprecedented and unheard-of 

ower. It has reéstablished that rule of the bar- 
barous past—the whipping-post—and by giving the 
judges. power to select the jury in all cases, has 
enabled them to do as gid have done in a vast ma- 
jority of cases, exclude the colored man from the 
ee and deprive him of the right, so dear to all, 
of defence before a jury of his peers. The Republican 
party invite the codperation of all good citizens in 
correcting these abuses; and do hereby 

Fesolve, That we are opposed to levying upon our 
citizens any further taxes than are necessary to a 
strictly economical administration, and the Legisla- 
ture shall do all in its ted to alleviate, to the great- 
est extent possible, the burdens of the people, and 
to decrease the expenses of the State. 

Ltesolved, That we demand the honest and scrupu- 
lous enforcement of the constitution of the State in 
all its parts, and such legislation as will secure the 
equal rights of all, guaranteed in that instrument— 
equitable taxation, the benefits of the Homestead 
Acts, a thorough system of common school educa- 
tion, and an impartial and non-partisan judiciary. 

The result of the election showed a gain for 
the Conservatives. In the new Legislature 
there are 43 Senators, of whom 83 are Con- 
servatives, and 10 Republicans, 8 of the latter 
being negroes, The House of Delegates con- 
sists of 182 members—97 Conservatives, and 
85 Republicans, 14 of the latter being negroes. 
The Conservative majority is 6 greater in the 
Senate and 15 greater in the House than in 
the preceding Legislature. About half of the 
Senate held over for an unexpired term, and, 
of those chosen, nearly all were new men, only 
two or three being reélected. The full House 
of Delegates was chosen at this election, and 
only 26 of the old members were reélected, 
The number of negroes in the Senate was re- 
duced from 6 to 8, and in the House from 28 
to 14. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION. 
Assessed value of Taxation, not 
COUNTIES. property. national, 
Aggregate, White Colored. Native. Foreign. 

ACCOMAC, ..00cnwcsiwrmsness 20,409 12,567 7,842 20,392 17 $4,033,435 $36,993 
Alboniatle -o 05 i: ienereasns 27,544 12,550 14,994 27,3835 209 10,866,680 80,984 . 
Alexandria. .';.. vse aves ns 16,755 9,444 7,310 15,772 983 6,082,337 58,203 
Alleghany... 02s sseegerdes 3,674 8,095 579 3,566 108 1,391,005 9,018 

melia. pial eae bip wl ajelhd « saci 9,878 8,055 6,823 9,673 205 2,431,576 ,088 
Amherst....... ojrbie evies ee 14,900 8,184 6,704 14,786 114 2,670,461 82,061 
Appomattox ..c..scesesces 8.950 4,414 4,536 8,940 10 1,478,767 17,503 
AUGHEA, » x.'0.5 5 ir. pale ama 28,763 22,026 6,737 28,376 887 16,292,184 125,963 
DAW so ossicles ccinbe ae epeiys 38,795 2,906 889 8,750 45 1,231,500 9,580 
Bedford ......... case us vie ge +327 14,557 10,770 25,277 50 5,473,365 54,988 

land..<s% oes ores nevelenee es ,000 8,783 217 8,986 14 797,432 4,995 
Botetourt......... ver esenies 11,829 8,166 8,163 11,296 383 8,744,317 83,325 
Brunswick ........ diaceweae 13,427 4,525 8,902 13,422 5 1,694,550 23,981 
DUEBAUAD .). v2 sis snacenmntes 8,717 3,730 47 8,777 sé 455,457 8,528 
Buckingham .............. 13,371 5,660 7,711 13,257 114 2,358,394 27,442 
CORIEDDEL. «inn o.te css seappir es 28.384 14,041 4, 27,795 589 9,004,674 142,669 
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CENSUS OF 187%0—( Continued). 


POPULATION. Ae dope Betilag be ees : 
. sed value o axation, no 
COUNTIES. property. national, 
Aggregate, White. Colored, Native. Foreign. 
Garrone. isis <sicsis sea » alanis 15,128 077 8,038 15,076 52 $3,896,160 $31,685 
Carrolly.avsi neice anh ep 9,147 » 8,819 828 9,135 12 819,917 10,676 
QHAPOS OIE. vices 4 5:5,400 Ra 4,975 1,822 8,153 4,945 30 04 11,967 
COUPONS s sos ces sa.catsepace 14,513 4,900 9,613 14,488 25 8,112,863 35,897 
Chesterfield............. .. 18,470 9,730 “733 18,185 285 5,275,667 46,141 
od RE a i a A 6,670 4,511 2,159 6,619 bi 8,674,914 9,583 
PY) SET N pom 8 f 2,942 2.712 2.938 4 8.814 
Calpepperic. coi. ieSeebews 12,227 6,058 6,169 12,186 91 4,403,046 28,789 
Cumberland............... 8,142 2,709 5,433 8,129 13 2,047 21,440 
PAWIGGIC... «034 bene nec acevs 80,702 13,017 17,664 80,215 487 11,265,579 127,997 
Hlizabeth City............ 8,303 2,832 5,471 3927 376 1,194 i274 
PUMNOM Cn Pic cenit cticns 40% 9,927 8,277 6, 9,915 12 1,518,317 21,466 
Waivfax 1.525 Sab sae 12,952 8,667 4,284 12,525 ‘ 5,568, 40,090 
Fauquier......... aay frag 19,690 11,834 7,856 19,469 221 11,724,455 83,279 
WOW GH Gai acitvn acid siete cis bse 9,824 8,827 997 9,815 9 1,381,806 14,127 
VENOM a path iss cakons ss 9,875 4,778 5,097 9,862 13 2,301,231 21,912 
MEEAICEM ois sa vinv.o,9.ele ge dieos 8, 12,268 5,996 18,259 ter 2,478,896 091 
Frederick, ..-.......200+00. 16,596 13,863 2,733 16,340 256 8,025,565 70,385 
EHO eck ie dias ¥s.0 A sepa Can 5,875 5,272 598 5,848 27 1,478,312 13,983 
Gloucester 2.65. 10,211 4,782 5,429 10,183 28 2,040,136 18,574 
Goochland : 2.05... 060.0608 10,313 3,711 6,601 10,281 82 2,528,775 82,546 
EPMO cde ue dais ndivicia: 587 8,833 54 9,562 25 1,061,891 12, 
MARAE gad n'a Sia orci abc. 9/0) ein 0:0 4,634 8,182 1,452 4,609 25 1,067,147 10,516 
MEPCGDVING ss fe cccicssecacns’ 6,362 2,155 4,207 6,359 ee 980,232 14, 
poi 5 ee ae Se 27,828 11,562 16,266 27,810 1s 5,431,795 65,744 
IMU Dire oS sales Coot.o ne es « 16,455 9,893 062 16,393 62 8,035,207 82, 
Ee ee OSE 66,179 85,148 | 81,031 61,820 | 4,359 . 41,310,061 809,604 
e 3 BRIE aS 12,303 . 6,722 5,581 12,291 12 1,388,640 27,971 
IS OS eee 4,151 3,803 348 4.138 13 1,579,573 13,115 
Isle of Wight....... Be ee 5 8,320 4,874 8,446 8,307 13 1,630,461 17,751 
James City..... 2 PRS Ce 4,425 1,985 2,440 4,360 65 1,071,477 581 
King and Queen........... 9,709 4,221 5,488 9,697 12 1,466,660 16,429 
King George............++ 5,742 2,927 2,815 5,726 16 1,511,329 16,632 
King William.............. 7,515 2,943 4,455 7,496 19 1,695,742 19,051 
COP vo taansintt bch 5,355 2,198 8,157 5,340 5 929,661 10,418 
BPO tide swckdosacnsnedoteh 13,268 12,263 i 13,261 1,808,495 22.852 
pe POR Ba vee aie ee 20,929 15,238 5,691 124 205 16,584,414 113,742 
Louise. 6s5. sates Rakin apete 16,332 6,269 10, 16,259 73 3,653, 9,592 
Lunenburg..........2+0s++. 10,403 4,344 6,059 10,383 20 1,428,800 19,993 
MERCIGON dias sce cens ce es 8,670 4,959 8,711 8,654 16 2,424,903 
Matthews..... imal oes sisbiet 6,200 4,104 2,096 6,196 968, 12,244 
Mecklenburg...... ents te 21,318 7,162 | 14,156 | — 21,298 20 2,855,779 41,717 
Middlesex..............00: 4,981 2.459 2,522 971 10 905,396 10,117 
Montgomery .............- 9,674 2,882 12,495 61 8,314,183 28,336 
Nansemond.,....+......-.+- 11,576 6,059 5,517 11,543 33 2,195,619 23,358 
CRNA Tie eda le vas ste thas» 5.0% 18, 7,586 6,312 13,850 48 8,024, ; 
Wew Bent. cece sete ce 4,381 2,005 2,361 4,34 387 1,091,774 12,546 
Norfolk,....... Mand Aes. 46,702 24,380 22,320 45,309 1,393 18,045,487 856,418 
Northampton..... eis Sots 8,046 8,198 4,848 8,039 1,727,347 18,406 
Northumberland .......... 6, 8.808 8,054 6,852 11 * 1,229. 11,701 
Nottaway...ccescceveceeses 9,291 2,241 7,050 9,272 - 19 1,582,525 25,769 
Oranges. cicicas dien'e eas 10,396 4,988 5,458 10,336 60 8.595.977 28,675 
MOO aicecacasae cite Be pk 8,452 7,476 936 44 88 2/912, 764 25, 
PBMC ives sses veka es ae 10,161 7,836 2,825 10,158 3 1,291,131 18,727 
Pittsylvania. ......0.0000es 1,343 15,259 16,084 81,287 56 6,182,572 95,822 
Powhatan........ as wainieee ‘ %,667 2,552 5,115 7,640 27 2,133,314 22,509 
Prince Edward............ 12,004 4,106 7,898 11,931 73 2,440,025 26,558 
Prince George........ Shi 7,820 2,774 5,046 7,740 80 1,786,334 18,653 
Princess Anne............. 8,273 4,369 8,902 8,246 27 2,055,203 20,717 
Prince William............ 7,504 5,691 1,813 7,362 142 8,262,696 80,156 
Pulaski........ Semeeukan ca 6.538 4,729 1,809 6,505 33 2.087,318 18,365 
Rappahannock ............ 8,261 5,195 8,066 8,236 25 2,795,840 24,493 
Richmond..........ceeeee. 6,503 8,475 8,028 6,476 27 1,263,458 12,680 
Roanoke ....... Paasas woes 9,350 6,218 4,182 9,328 22 8,725,047 27,325 
Rockbridge...... ew ain dese 16,058 12,162 8,890 15,943 115 258,604 68, 
Rockingham ............. D 23,668 21,152 2,516 23,516 152 10,136,588 94,380 
RAGAN Docc astsesecyccice] 11,108 9,936 1,167 11,093 10 1,896,159 17,411 
Scott....... Papk ches iheane 13,036 12,512 524 13,027 9 1,700,294 16.811 
Shenandoah..... TEN seeing A 14,936 14,260 676 14,782 154 5,401,157 46,982 
DPORVOR Soc. ese pw mareate nat ois 8,898 7,654 1,244 8,870 28 2,'796,768 28,869 
Southampton.............. 12,285 5,468 6,795 : 17 2,117,570 24,939 
Spottsylvania............ .-| 11,728 7,069 4,659 11,449 279 8,473,197 60, 
taffo Cuvee ease, a ean 6,420 4.935 485 6,369 51 1,749,545 15,027 
BULLY << .0s. +0 Ble yep 5,585 2,393 8,192 5,574 11 1,153,934 14,136 
SOMME apa snes auedeent 7,885 2.962 4,923 7,876 9 1,273,979 17,375 
TazQwell, .ievcbucaeocacdns 10,791 9,193 1,598 10,772 19 2,364,597 18,284 
Water *\s.<dsastcapenteeate 5,716 4,611 1,105 5.675 41 2,442,201 22,501 
WAWiCk: :..cchocessiennces 1,672 1,052 666 6 494,289 3, 
Washington........... oe 16,816 14,156 2,653 16,737 "9 5,172,190 49,615 
Westmoreland .......... 5 7,682 8, 4,151 %,654 1,589,991 17,963 
| SONS ern 4,785 4,717 68 4,781 4 02,871 6,065 
WRC... 00 sve aponaeeentes 11,611 9. 2,342 11,491 120 8,989,602 41,491 
ee Es Bee 7,198 2, 4,691 7,149 49 896,725 12,777 
Total for State........| 1,225,163 712,089 | 512,841 | 1,211,409 | 13,754 $365,439,917 $4,618,798 


768 WEBSTER, HORACE. 

Included in the census are four Chinese and 
229 Indians. The total taxation includes $371,- 
893 not distributed among counties. The true 
value of property was $409,588,133. The pub- 
lic debt, county, city, town, etc., amounted to 
$7,580,416. The aggregate value of farm- 
products, including betterments and additions 
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to stock, was $51,074,801; 877,110 pounds of 
wool were raised; 123,538 whites, and 322,- 
236 colored persons, ten years o!d and over, 
cannot write, of whom 211,278 are males, and 
234,496 are females. Of those twenty-one 
years old and over, who cannot write, 27,646 
are white males. 


w 


WEBSTER, Horace, M. D., LL. D., an emi- 
nent scholar and teacher, long President of the 
- College of the City of New York, born in Ver- 
mont, in 1795; died at Geneva, N. Y., July 12, 
1871.. He was, at the time of his death, one 
of the oldest graduates of the United States 
Military Academy, having been graduated in 
1818, and promoted to be second-lieutenant of 
infantry. He served as Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at the Academy from 1818 to 
1825, after which he resigned and took the 
position of Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy at Geneva College, which he 
held until 1848. He became principal of the 
New York Free Academy at the time of its 
formation in July, 1848, and was retained in 
his place, with the title of President, when its 
name was changed to the Free College. For 
along time he acted as Professor of Moral, 
Intellectual, and Political Philosophy at the 
academy, or college, as it is now termed. He 
retired from the presidency of the college in 
1869. Among the degrees which he had con- 
ferred on him was that of A. M. by Nassau Hall 
at Princeton; LL. D. by Columbia College, in 
1849, and by Kenyon College of Ohio in 1842; 
and M. D. by the University of Pennsylvania, 
in 1850. 

WEISBAOH, Juzivs Lupwic, an eminent 
German mathematician, engineer, and scientific 
writer, born at Mittelschmiedeberg, near An- 
naberg in Saxony, August 10, 1810; died at 
Freiberg, February 24, 1871. His father was 
a conductor of mines, and educated his son to 
follow his own profession. He entered the 
Mining Academy at Freiberg in 1822, and, 
upon the completion of his course there, stud- 
ied at the Universities of Gdttingen and Vienna. 
Upon the death of Prof. Hect, of the Freiberg 
Academy, in the spring of 1833, Weisbach com- 
pleted the courses upon “applied mathemat- 
ics” and “the construction of mining machin- 
ery ;”’ and in the same year he became per- 
sonally attached to that institution, lecturing 
regularly on those subjects. In 1835 he un- 
dertook, in addition, the course on ‘“ mining- 
surveying”? (Markscheidekunst), and by his 
genius made it what it now is, one of the most 
important studies of the academy, and almost 
an exact science. In 1842, Prof. Naumann 
having been ealled to the University of Leip- 
sic, he undertook the course on crystallog- 
raphy. In 1851 he began to lecture on de- 
scriptive geometry, a subject which had not 


previously been treated separately at the 


academy. About 1858 he undertook a course 
upon the construction of machines, dividing it 
into two parts, one theoretical and the other 
practical, At the same time he changed the 
course on crystallography into a course on 
mathematicai crystallography, and introduced 
another course, viz., ‘‘ theoretical optics,” 
relinquishing descriptive geometry to Prof, 
Junge. Upon the death of the latter, in 1868, 
he assumed the entire charge, with the aid of 
his son-in-law, of the whole subject of mining- 
surveying, the theoretical part of which had 
always remained in his hands. But, though 
the most successful of teachers, Weisbach was 
much more than a mere teacher of engineering 
or its related sciences. In hydraulic engi- 
neering, as an experimenter and original inves- 
tigator, and as the highest authority on all 
questions connected with hydraulic science, 
he had no rival, and it will be long before the 
loss to the scientific world occasioned by his 
death can be made good. The experiments 
which he made to determine the coefficients 
for the efflux of water under different circum- 
stances, for the efflux of air, for the flow of 
water through pipes, etc., and also with a 
view of studying the force of water due to 
pressure, impact, etc., are numbered by thou- 
sands. It was he who first introduced into 
calculations in hydraulics what is known as 
the ‘coefticient of resistance,” by means of 


which such computations are often very much 
simplified. He was also a standard authority 


on all questions of practical geology. To him 
was confided the task of making the triangu- 
lation of Saxony for the purpose of measuring, 


in connection with the other German a d 
3 
also made the surveys and triangulation for 


the length of a degree in Central Europe. 
the Rothschinberger Stollen, which is to be 


the longest tunnel or adit in the world. He 


had made many valuable contributions to 
science. 
list of his scientific works and papers, but tho 
following are the most important: ‘* Researches 
upon Mechanics and Hydraulics,” in four vols, 
(1842—"43) ; ‘‘ Manual for the Mechanical Min- 
ing Engineer,” two vols, (1835-’36); “ Ele- 
ments of Mathematics” (1835); ‘ Tables of 
Multiples of Sines and Oosines” (1842) ; 


‘Treatise on Practical Mechanics,” 3 vols. ~ 


(1845~54), translated and republished here; 
“The Engineer: a Collection of Tables and 
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Arithmetical, Geometrical, and Mechanical For- 

mul’ (1848); ‘Manual for the Geometrical 
Mining Engineer ” (1850); ‘ Experiments upon 
the Force exercised by the Pressure, Shock, and 
Reaction of Water,” ete. (1851); ‘ Treatise on 
Experimental Hydraulics” (1855). He had 
also prepared, but had not published, a text- 
book on mining-surveying. His amiable and 
genial manners, and his great kindness of heart, 
made him beloved by the thousands of pupils 
whom he had taught during his thirty-eight 
years’ professorship. 

WEST VIRGINIA. The extent of surface 
and the boundary-line of this State in re- 
ference to Virginia, from whose territory it 
was severed in 1861, were definitely settled in 
1871. <A suit had been long pending between 
the two States, occasioned by Virginia’s claim- 
ing jurisdiction over the counties of Berkeley 
and Jefferson as still continuing under her 
theron after the separation; which West 

irginia denied, and maintained that, accord- 
ing to the act of separation, those two coun- 
ties belonged to herself. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the early part of 
March, decided the question, adjudging Berke- 
ley and Jefferson Counties to West Virginia. 

The area and population of West Virginia 
at the time of its separation, as compared with 
the area and population which remained to 
Virginia after the separation, are very dif- 
ferently stated by the representatives of the 
two States. The First Auditor of Virginia, in 
his report, dated September 30, 1866, sets 
down those items as follows: 

The whole number of acres of land in the State ne 


nearly one-half the territory of the State... 7 23,190,815 
. 1,047,547 
855,649 

In opposition to this statement, the three 
commissioners appointed last summer by the 
Governor of West Virginia ‘to treat with the 
authorities of Virginia on the subject of the 
proposed adjustment of the public debt of that 
State prior to January 1, 1861,” in their re- 
port in January, 1872, state that ‘‘the present 
State of Virginia contains 41,352 square miles, 
and West Virginia 20,000,” or less than one- 
third of the whole; and, that “the coun- 
ties composing what i snow Virginia contained, 
by the census of 1860, a population of 1,219,- 
$04; and those composing West Virginia a 
population of 874,987,” or 23,585} less than 
one-fourth of the whole. 

The Legislature of West Virginia closed its 
session of 1871 on the 2d of March. Among 
the matters of public interest acted upon at 
this session were several of a political char- 
acter. 

Concerning citizenship and the elective fran- 
chise to be exercised by the people in the State, 
the first section of the third article of the con- 
stitution provided as follows: 

1. The white male citizens of the State shall be en- 
titled to vote at all elections held within the election 
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districts in which they respectively reside, but no 
person who is a minor, or of unsound mind, or a 
pauper, or who is under conviction of treason, felony, 
or bribery in an election, or who has not been a resi- 
dent of the State for one year, and of the county 
in which he offers to vote for thirty days, shall be 
ermitted to vote while such disability continues. 
o person who since the first day of June, 1861, has 
given, or shall give, voluntary aid or assistance to 
the rebellion against the United States, shall be a 
citizen of this State, or be allowed to vote at any elec- 
tion therein, unless he has volunteered in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States, and has 
been, or shall be, honorably discharged therefrom. 


With a view to rehabilitate the persons 
thus deprived of their rights, an amendment 
tou the constitution, commonly styled the 
‘‘Flick Amendment,” was subsequently in- 
troduced into the Legislature, purporting to 
strike the word “white,” and the whole dis- 
franchising clause, out of that section. After 
long debates, the amendment was adopted, 
but not submitted to the people for their 
ratification or rejection, chiefly because its 
timely publication in the papers, as required 
by the constitution in such cases, had been 
omitted. The same subject was brought again 
before the Legislature at the present ses- 
sion, in a bill entitled “ An act to provide 
for submitting to the people of West Vir- 
ginia the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution of the State,” fixing the 27th of 
April, 1871, as the day of a general election. 
After a renewed and thorough discussion, the 
bill passed both Houses. At the election, the 
people, by avery large majority, ratified the 
amendment. This is now a part of the organic 
law of the State; and it is averred that about 
fifteen thousand persons in West Virginia have 
thereby recovered the right to vote. Governor 
Jacob announced the ratification of the amend- 
ment, as a part of the organic law of the State, 
by the following proclamation : 

Whereas, The Governor, the Secretary of State, 
Auditor, and Treasurer; in pursuance of section 6th 
of the act ra February 14, 1871, entitled ‘‘ An 
act to provide for submitting to the people of West 
Virginia the proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State,”” did on the 1st day of June, 1871, 
open the envelopes or covers containing the returns 
from the several counties of the election held on the 
27th day of April, 1871, and count the votes therein 
certified ‘ 

And whereas, it appears from a certificate signed 
by the officers aforesaid, filed in the office of the 
Secretary of the State and duly recorded, that at the 
said election 23,546 votes were cast for ratification, 


-and 6,323 votes were cast for rejection ; 


And as it thus appears, from said returns, that a 
majority of the votes cast at said election were for the 
ratification of the proposed amendment: therefore— 

I, John J. Jacob, Governor of the State of West 
Virginia, by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
law, do issue this my proclamation, and hereby de- 
clare the said amendment, to wit: 

‘The male citizens of the State shall be entitled 
to vote at all elections held within the election dis- 
tricts in which they respectively reside ; but no per- 
son who is a minor, or of unsound mind, or a pau- 

er, or who is under conviction of treason, felony, or 
Py in an election, or who has not been a resi- 
dent of the State for one year, and of the county in 
which he offers to vote for 80 days next preceding 
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such offer, shall be permitted to vote, while such dis- 
ability continues.”’ 

To be a part of the constitution of this State, as a 
substitute for section 1 of Article III. thereof, and in 
force as such from the 27th day of April, 1871. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set m 
hand and caused the seal of the State to be affixed, 
at the capitol, in Charleston, this lst day of June, 
1871, and the eighth year of the State. 

JOHN J. JACOB. 

By the Governor: 

Joun M, Puetps, Secretary of State. 


A general election law was also passed at this 
session, abolishing the test-oaths, and oth- 
erwise materially altering the election and 
registration law heretofore in force, the pro- 
vision of which, and the manner of their en- 
forcement at the hands of the respective 
officers, had long been the subject of loud com- 
plaints among the people. The main features 
of the new law are briefly indicated as follows: 
‘“‘ No change is made in relation to the officers 
by whom the elections are to be conducted, 
with the exception that they are not to be re- 
quired to take the test-oath as heretofore, but 
only an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of this 
State, and to faithfully perform the duties re- 
quired of them by law. The inspectors of 
elections are to be chosen by the people as 
under the former law, and the Governor has no 
power to appoint any of these officers.” 

All of the old law that. related to the re- 
gistration of voters is completely stricken out, 
and every vestige of the system is repealed. 
The supervisor and inspectors of elections in 
the several townships are to receive the votes 
of all who are constitutionally qualified: 
“* Provided, That if the right of any person 
offering to vote shall be challenged by any 
such officer or any other person, and it shall 
appear that such person is not a minor, or it 
shall not appear that he is a pauper or of un- 
sound mind, and it shall appear that he has 
been a resident of the State for one year, and of 
the county in which he offers to vote for thirty 
days next preceding such offer, and is a resi- 
dent of the township or ward in which he 
offers to vote, the right of such person to vote 
shall not be further questioned, unless and 
until a written charge of some specific act of 
constitutional disqualification, verified by the 
written affidavit of a qualified voter, shall be 
preferred against the person offering to vote. 
And the right of such person to vote shall not 
be denied unless the charge so preferred shall 
be proved by evidence of record, or clearly 
established by the oaths of at least two com- 
petent and credible witnesses; and he shall 
not be required in any form to criminate him- 
self.” 

A most important act of this session was 
the passage of the ‘Convention Bill,” pro- 
posing “to take the sensé of the people of the 
State on the question of calling a convention 
to alter the constitution of the State.” This 
instrument had ever been regarded by the 
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largest number as contrary to the vital in- 
terests of the people as a body and as individ- 
uals. Its machinery, in respect to State, county, 
and township officers, was regarded as ex- 
ceedingly complicated, expensive, and dan- 
gerous withal, by reason that the immoderate 
power vested in the Legislature, the judges, 
and the other officers of the State, held out to 
them frequent temptations for arbitrary meas- 
ures. They insisted on the necessity of a sim- 
pler and cheaper form of government, with 
more limited and well-defined powers. The 


judicial system, with all that relates to courts — 


and the practical administration of justice, was 
especially pointed to as defective. The act 
ordered an election to be held on the fourth 
Thursday of August, 1871, when the people 
should vote “ for” or “against” a convention, 
and a subsequent one for choosing delegates 
to the convention if voted for by a majority ; 


it regulated the duties of the several officers © 


of election, as well as the manner in which it 
shall be conducted, and its result announced. 
The most noteworthy provision of the act is 
that relating to the admission of voters, en- 
joining that no person who offers to vote shall 
be excluded from the polls on presumptive dis- 
qualification, but only on legal proof made by 
the accuser, of a written charge that he is 
guilty of some disqualifying act. 

On the 24th of August, the convention 
was carried by a small majority, 30,220 votes 
having been cast “‘ for,” and 27,628 “against” 
it. By a proclamation, dated September 16th, 
Governor Jacob announced this result, and 
“declared that a majority of the votes cast 
were in favor of a convention,” 

By the same proclamation, he required 
the supervisors and inspectors of election in 
the State to cause polls to be opened on the 
fourth Thursday of October, 1871, for the 
choice of delegates to the convention. The 
number of delegates to the convention was 78; 
and the Governor announced their names by 
proclamation dated the 6th of December, and 
stated that the convention would assemble at 
the seat of government on the third Tuesday 
of January, 1872. 

At the same election the people made choice 


ee ae 


of members of the State Legislature for 1872. __ 


The convention was composed of sixty-six — 


Democrats and twelve Republicans. In the 
new Legislature the Senate consists of eighteen 


‘Democrats and four Republicans; the House — 
of Delegates of forty-five Democrats and eleven — 


Republicans. 


Besides the above-mentioned enactments, — 
the Legislature of 1871 passed a large number — 


of laws and joint resolutions of general or local 
interest, some of which were as follows: 

To legalize marriages heretofore celebrated 
between first cousins, and to exempt the par- 
ties thereto from the penalties incurred by 
reason of such marriages. To amend an act 
entitled “An act for the establishment of the 
West Virginia Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, 
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and Blind, passed March 8; 1870. Providing 
for the investment of the additional endow- 
ment for the West Virginia University., Re- 


lating to the education of colored children, 


providing for separate schools where twenty- 
five or more can be brought together. To 
amend and reénact the 3d: and 4th sections: of 
chapter 58 of the code of West Virginia, con- 
cerning the West Virginia Hospital. for the 
Insane. Assessing five per cent. on all taxable 
property in the State for the construction of 
a Lunatic Asylum. To provide for a prelimi- 
nary survey for certain railroads through the 
State of West Virginia. To encourage immi- 
gration, ete. : 

Seven new railroads, with about as many 
turnpike companies, were incorporated. The 
financial condition of the State is as follows: 


Ae AL Wa GBs «wins dacchide Gibs sas aMAs s<lng $213,420 07 
Amount received during the year............ 578,588 19 
BRMTs doakecs tn dtes seeks cteee Cheon $787,008 26 
Disbursed for general State pur- 
OS@S,...... GES it AB IAPS OR $377,101. 98 
Disbursed for general schoolfund 247,581 04 
Disbursed for school fund....... 83,697 48 
OEM eae cencc trceg ts oats aedeeotcamacne 658,330 50 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury, October --———— 
12, 6 OR PL eS eee SIR |, HAE ERE AR $128,677 76 
Amount, due the two school funds, October 
GORE Lhe s b.c0ic bo 6-n tases scp ow beh cvceensrecsaee $185,168 40 
Deduct balance in the Treasury......-..+-+- 128,677 76 
Balance due in the school funds............. $56,490 64 


This deficit is increased by some other items 
to $77,753.58, and its origin is traced back to 
the year 1867, for moneys borrowed from the 
school fund, and left more or less unpaid in 
the succeeding years to the present time. 

The condition of the debt of West Virginia 
cannot be accurately known until her share in 
the public debt of Virginia, in 1861, is deter- 
mined. At the time of her organization the 
following provision was inserted in the con- 
stitution: ‘An equitable proportion of the 
public debt of Virginia prior to January 1, 
1861, shall be assumed by this State, and the 
Legislature shall ascertain the same as soon as 
may be practicable, and provide for the liqui- 
dation thereof by a sinking fund sufficient to 
pay the accruing interest, and redeem the 
principal within thirty-four years.” No action 
tending to the apportionment of the debt was 
taken by either State till the 18th of February, 
1870, when the State of Virginia appointed 
commissioners to treat with the authorities of 
West Virginia. The Legislature of this State, 
on their part, adopted a joint resolution on 
March 8d of the same year, authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to appoint three commissioners ‘to treat 
with the authorities of the State of Virginia 
on the subject of the public debt of that State 
due, or incurred, prior to January 1, 1861, and 
a fair division of the property belonging to the 
State on that day.” The commissioners were 
appointed, but did not act, for reasons commu- 
nicated by Governor Stevenson to the Legis- 
lature of 1871. Thereupon this body again 


authorized the appointment of commissioners, 
who were charged this time “to treat with 
the authorities of the State of Virginia, and 
also to procure the statistical information ne- 
cessary to ascertain what is the equitable pro-. 
portion to be assumed. by West Virginia on 
the debt of Virginia prior to 1861.” The Legis- 
lature of Virginia, on the other hand, adopted 
a joint resolution on the 11th of February, 1871, 
tendering to West Virginia the proposition of 
apportioning the debt between the two States 
by arbitration, the arbitrators not to be citi- 
zens of either State, nor subject to the ratifi- 
cation of the Legislatures of the said States. 
The West Virginia Legislature declined to 
accept the tender of arbitration, on the ground, 
among others, that any adjustment of the debt 
ought to be subject to its ratification ; inviting, 
at the same time, the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia to appoint three commissioners, on her 
part, for the purpose of treating with like 
commissioners heretofore authorized on the 
part of West Virginia. 

These last commissioners were charged by 
the Legislature with the duty of ascertaining 
the amount of the debt of Virginia due, or in- 
curred, prior to January 1, 1861, and were also 
empowered “to adjust, award, and determine 
upon fair, just, and equitable principles what 
proportion of the said public debt of Virginia 
should, in their opinion, be paid by West Vir- 
ginia, and what part thereof should be paid 
by Virginia—subject, however, to. ratification 
of the legislative departments of the two 
States.” 

Governor Jacob appointed the three com- 
missioners, and, after their acceptance, com- 
municated the fact to the Governor of Virginia, 
who answered, informing Mr. Jacob that he did 
not feel authorized to appoint. commissioners 
on the part of Virginia to meet and confer 
with those of West Virginia, by reason that 
the resolution of the Virginia Legislature pro- 
posing an arbitration for the adjustment of 
the debt was intended to supersede the. pre- 
vious proposition of adjusting it by a con- 
ference of commissioners appointed by the 
two States respectively. 

Nevertheless, the West Virginia commis- 
sioners proceeded, in the early part of Novem- 
ber, 1871, to Richmond, where they searched 
the records relating to the subject of their 
mission. After protracted meetings held among 
themselves, they prepared a detailed report, 
which they presented to the Governor. They 
state that “the funded debt of Virginia on 
January 1, 1861, was $31,779,067.32, after all 
deductions.” 

With regard. to the proportional division of 
the debt between the two States and the prin- 
ciple on which their proportional quotas are 
to be determined, the commissioners take 
notice that, in a paper written. by a: member of 
the Virginia bench on this subject. and. pub- 
lished shortly before, the writer concludes that, 
“if a State be divided into two States, the debts 
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contracted by the whole before the division, 
are ratably binding upon the different parts 
in proportion to territory and population; ” 
and they deny the justice of this principle in 
the present case, averring that “the benefits 
conferred, and not the territory and population, 
should be the principal, if not the only basis, 
of an adjustment of the debt.” To show the 
justice of this principle in the case in hand, 
they point to the fact that “all of the above- 
mentioned sum of $31,779,067.82 was ex- 
pended within the present State of Virginia, 
with the exception of $2,'788,329.29;” and 
that “the amount expended for all purposes 
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in West Virginia was $3,343,929.29.” From 
these data the commissioners conclude by 
charging West Virginia with the amount ex- 
pended within her territory, and crediting her 
with $2,390,569.06, the aggregate sum of her 
proportionable share in the estimated value 
of public buildings and other assets, United 
States surplus fund, the literary fund, and the 
amount collected from her after January 1, 


1861; so that the balance of the proportionof __ 
est Vir- 


the public debt of Virginia which 
ginia ought to assume in favor of the former 
State is determined by the commissioners to 
be $958,860.23. . 


a 
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CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION. yan 
CouNTIES. gg gre 
Aggregate, White. Colored. Native. Foreign. 
10,812 9,926 10,281 81 $1,993,738 $15,183 
14,900 13,228 1,672 14,261 639 6,386,218 55,704 
4,553 4,400 158 4,502 51 710,419 15.796 
6,480 6,393 87 6,430 50 1,174,286 17,694 
5,464 5,367 9% 5,066 398 2,716,622 20,484 
6,429 6,306 123 6,260 169 1,917,805 22,150 
2,989 2,981 8 2.926 13 417,068 10,867 
2,196 2.192 4 2,196 exe 827,689 4,395 
7.076 7,041 35 6,831 245 1,694,638 19,884 
6,647 6,529 118 6,615 82 1,208,458 9,076 — 
4.338 4311 27 4,313 25 815,729 14,985 
4,467 4.136 831 4,382 & 1,830,995 23,481 
11,417 10,814 1,103 11,178 239 4,306,053 836. 
7,643 7.008 640 7568 5 #221669 5394 
4,363 4,336 27 4,132 231 374,828 13,621 
5,518 4,902 616 5,477 41 2,304,548 17,821 
16,714 16,058 655 16,292 422 1,174,751 70,124 
10,300 10,242 58 10,177 . 128 2,514,026 30,609 
18,219 9,731 3,488 12,958 261 7,911,775 88,843 
22.349 20,111 2,238 21,662 687 5,962,157 99,101 
10,175 9,979 196 9,653 522 2,662,241 93,063 
5,053 5,017 36 5,039 14 1,118,390 24,041 
5,124 5,022 102 5,117 q 867,653 10,942 
12,107 12,029 78 11,917 190 4,712,036 29,497 
14,941 14,821 120 14.032 $09 4,641,981 67,970 
15,978 15,444 534 15,025 953 6,282,173 72,805 
1,952 1,952 ye 1,949 3 196,754 3,268 
7,064 6,670 394 7,047 17 1,370.861 13.557 
6,332 5,954 378 5,906 426 3,048,810 26,913 
13,547 13,316 231 18,455 92 4,445,727 U7033. 
MomeoG arse det des tab bese 11,124 10,121 1,003 11,022 102 8.274,571 27,583 
Morea. J.;. 0. en. dean te 4,315 4,199 116 4,208 10% 1,922,698 14.561 — 
Nicholas. ........ecseeeeee 4,458 4,427 31 4,415 43 901,897 7.207 
Ole” eetai.. Sestextordiecs , 28,831 28,387 444 22,811 6,020 14,835,845 198,769 
Pendileton....... Mg 6,455 6,361 94 6,449 6 1,574,950 18,527 
PUCAsants 240%. 12s Ave ow of 8,012 2,996 16 2,968 44 436,109 8.320 
Pocahontas........+.20.+05 4,069 8,810 259 4,085 34 1,423,351 8,715 
PPEREON, w digs's ond eee aed 14.555 14,437 118 18,838 "17 8,525,577 814 
Putnam.......... Re 7,794 7,534 7,655 139 1,667,917 1538 
MERA BB evi ads se db whe 3.673 8,657 16 3.655 18 654,956 11,251. 
RRNASIA ne Bisons 50 dines 5,563 5,460 103 5,426 137 1,275,210 18,466 
Ritchie......... Bass shes. 9,055 8,992 63 8,747 308 2,337,676 15,748 
FONE. od dareos scat 7232 7,209 23 7,220 12 1,120,196 12,013 _ 
PGK ON We: alse 9,367 9,024 343 8,888 484 3,179,430 81,711 
Toeker). +. i. ilsvkdsas ones 1,907 1,830 27 1,887 20 885,964 7,190 
TVVGEs 5. cy nievne Pate wade 7,882 7,822 |* 10 7724 108 1,743,082 17,158 
Upshur i a gOiabees bdwsal 8,023 7,851 172 7,988 85 2,225,334 13,024 
ayne ; wis 7.852 7,699 153 7.824 28 1,874,318 11,667 
Webater. 5, sc00 Anase esis eu 1,730 1,730 iS 1,726 4 524,145 501 
Wetrel. ade tetas. eeeee 8,595 8,584 11 8,281 314 1,782,386 948 
irt. . 4,804 4,75 29 4.733 "1 1,064,379 a 
WOUd:.... 0.5 aateun abe. 19,000 18,287 713 17,713 1,287 6,880,664 81,848 — 
Wyoming, ob: ois sdeensbee 3,171 8,130 41 8,168 3 873,025 8,646 
Total for State...... 442,014 424,038 17,980 424,923 17,091 $140,538.273 $1,722,158 
, ‘eS 
Included in the census is one Indian. The value of farm-products, including betterments — q 


total taxation includes $182,213, not distrib- 
uted among counties. The true value of prop- 
erty was $190,651,491. The public debt, county, 
city, town, etc., amounted to $651,767. The 


and additions to stock, was $23,379,692; | 
1,598,541 pounds of wool were raised ; 71,498} 


ten years | 


whites and 9,997 colored persons, 


old and over, cannot write, of whom 86,584 are — 


' 
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males, and 44,906 are females. Of those twen- 
ty-one years old and over who cannot write, 
15,181 are white males, 

The free-school system is in successful op- 
eration, but the want of a sufficient number 
of competent teachers is one of the obstacles 
in establishing suitable schools. 

A Normal School for training and educating 
proper teachers in common schools has been 
established at Marshall College, with a branch 
school at Fairmont, and another at West Lib- 
erty, all of which are now in a prosperous con- 
dition, and said to give general satisfaction. 

The distributable school fund for the year 
commencing September 1, 1871, amounted to 
$174,896.62. The whole number of youth 
was 166,746. Amount per capita, $1.074. 

The West Virginia University continues to 
meet with increased success. There is a larger 
number of students on the rolls than ever be- 
fore; the higher classes are enlarged, and in- 
creased facilities are provided. The president 
suggests in his report that professional schools 
in law and medicine be established without 
delay, material for education in such schools 
being already at hand. The receipts from all 
sources on account of the university were 
$23,688.44, and the disbursements $23,497.86. 

The Asylum for the Insane, at Weston, con- 
tained 241 patients—male 118, female 123, 
Their number at the date of the previous re- 
port was 207; admitted during the year, 66; 
discharged or died, 32. Whole number under 
treatment in the year, 273. There were ex- 
pected as many patients to arrive at the hospi- 
tal within a few weeks after the present report 
as would increase their number to 300, This 
would crowd the hospital to a greater extent 
than is comfortable or safe. It has cost half 
a million dollars already, and the Governor 
says “is not much more than half finished.” 
The lands belonging to the asylum embrace 
273 acres, and the hospital proper, whose foun- 
dations were all laid from the first, is of such 
dimensions that an eye-witness, after a minute 
inspection, says: “*The plan pursued calls for 
a building over 1,200 feet, or nearly a quarter 
of a mile in front... The quadrangle formed by 
the front and side walls of the Asylum would 
embrace nearly nine acres.” 

The Institution of the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, at Romney, is in the second year of its 
existence, and contained 57 pupils. Of these 
10 are blind, and 47 deaf-mutes; 33 of them 
were received during the year. The total re- 
ceipts during the year were $22,581.57; the 
expenditures were $18,203.13, leaving a bal- 
ance of $4,878.44. . 

The number of convicts in the State Peni- 
tentiary, on May 31, 1871, was 107, from which 
time to September 30th there were received in 
it 17, discharged 12, pardoned 6, escaped 5, 
of whom 8 were recaptured, one died; leaving 
in confinement, on the 1st of October, 103. 
The State has already expended for the con- 
struction of the Penitentiary the sum of $248,- 
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534.96. The building and grounds were pro- 
jected on a scale much beyond the necessities 
of the State, and her resources have in con- 
sequence been injudiciously taxed. The south 
cell-building, which is nearly complete, con- 
tains 224 cells, while the number of convicts, 
October 1st, was 103, The wall and buildings 
will make an enclosure of 7% acres. 

A Commissioner of Immigration has been 
appointed by the Board of Public Works, in 
compliance with an act of February 28, 1871. 
West Virginia has no homestead laws, nor 
lands to which such laws are applicable; but 
there are in the State ‘a number of large 
landholders willing to sell their lands on favor- 
able terms. Governor Jacob suggests the es- 
stablishment of an office of a common agent, a 
commissioner, or clerk, to whom those land- 
holders can transmit a description of their 
lands, titles, prices, and terms, in a certain 
prescribed form.” Such commissioner will 
then have the means of furnishing accurate in- 
formation to persons seeking new homes, and 
thus be enabled to invite immigration, saving 
the immigrants the time and expense of look- 
ing personally for lands that may suit them. 

ILLARD, Rev. Erastus, a Baptist clergy- 
man, missionary, and scholar, bornin Lancaster, 
Mass., July 4,1800; died at Newport, R. I., De- 
cember 30, 1871. He received his early educa- 
tion in his native town, whence he entered Wa- 
terville College (now Oolby University), Me., 
and graduated about 1824, After spending some 
time in teaching, he studied theology at the 
Newton Theological Institution. He was or- 
dained to the Baptist ministry, and settled as 
pastor at Grafton, Vt., in October, 1833. In 
August, 1835, he was appointed a missionary 
to France, and, with the exception of a visit 
of sixteen months to this country in 1845-46, 
remained in his field as a missionary and theo- 
logical teacher for twenty-one years. On his 
return to the United States in 1856 he was ap- 
pointed, at his own request, as a missionary 
to the Ottawa Indians, but in 1859 resigned, 
and for six years, though in feeble health, was 
the faithful and beloved pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Salem, N. Y. His health finally 
failed so completely that he was unable to 
preach, but he resided in Salem till the sum- 
mer of 1871. Mr. Willard was a profound 
scholar, an excellent Hebraist, and familiar 
with the languages and literature of Oonti- 
nental Europe. His pupils in France are now 
among the ablest scholars and preachers of 
the dissenting churches. 

WISCONSIN. <A most calamitous event 
has rendered the year 1871 forever memora- 
ble in this State. In the last days of Sep- 
tember and the first days of October, extensive 
fires overran the northeastern part, destroy- 
ing much property and causing great distress. 
These were but the forerunner of an incom- 
parably more disastrous conflagration on the 
8th and 9th of October, wonderful alike for 
the vastness of its dimensions ten or more 
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miles in width and of indefinite length; for 
the extraordinary, almost preternatural, man- 
ner of its progress; and for the incalculable 
amount of its destruction in property and in 
human life. This deluge of fire swept over 
four counties, and portions of two more, im- 
mersing them, as it were, in a tempestuous sea 
of flame, accompanied by a most violent hur- 
ricane, which multiplied the force of the de- 
structive element. Forests, farm improve- 
ments, and entire villages, were consumed, 
and avery largenumber of men, women, and 
children, perished. Even those who fled before 
the fire and sought refuge in cleared fields, 
swamps, lakes, and rivers, found no safety 
there, multitudes of them ‘having been either 
burned, or died by suffocation or drowning. 
One of the towns swept out of existence 
was Peshtigo, and its destruction is thus de- 
scribed by the Milwaukee Relief Committee: 


The fire which destroyed Peshtigo oceurred on the 
evening of the 8th of October, and history has never 
furnished a parallel to its terrible destructiveness. 
Shortly after the church-going people had returned 
from the evening service, an ominous sound was 
heard, like the distant roar of the sea, or of a coming 
storm. This increased in intensity, and soon the 
inhabitants became apprehensive of coming danger. 
Balls of fire were observed to fall like meteors in 
different parts of the town, igniting whatever they 
came in contact with. By this time the whole pop- 
ulation were thoroughly aroused and alarmed, and 
cong te up their children and what valuables they 
could hastily seize, and began to flee for a place of 
safety. Nowa bright light appeared in the south- 
west horizon, gradually increasing till the heavens 
were aglow with light. But afew moments elapsed 
after this before the horrible tornado of fire came 
upon the people, and enveloped them in flame 
smoke, burning sand, and cinders. Those who ha 
now reached the river or some other place of safety 
were suffocated and burnt to a cinder before they 
could advance a half-dozen steps farther. No pen 
can describe, no brush can depict, the realities of that 
night. Exaggeration would be utterly impossible. 
It defies human ingenuity. 

The character of this fire was unlike any we have 
ever seen described before.’ It was a flame fanned 
by a hurricane, and accompanied with various elec- 
trical phenomena. Those that survived the terrible 
ordeal testify that they received electrical shocks 
while they saw electrical flames flash in the air an 
dance over the surface of the earth around them, but 
the flash was past in half an hour, though the fire 
continued to burn during the whole night, The tor- 
nado came from the southwest, and swept over a 
tract of country eight or ten miles in widt , and of 
indefinite length. The timber in its course was 
felled by the wind and burned by the fire, and ev 
vestige of fence and building was swept away, w 
two or three exceptions. Sometimes the wind struck 
the earth with such force that the small undergrowth 
was torn up and heaped in rows, while at other 
times it would skip away from the earth. The whole 
population of Peshtigo village and of the farm-lands 
in its vicinity was 2,000, and fully one-third of those 
perished on that fearful night. On the east shore of 
the bay, reports place the loss of life fully as high as 
at Peshtigo, making the entire loss of life reach the 
fearfully large number of 1,200. Some of the bodies 
were so thoroughly burned and consumed that they 
could be scooped up cand held in the double hands. 
But the details and incidents are too harrowing to re- 
late. We saw many children, some only one month 
old, which had been kept in the water the whole night, 
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and yet survived. Some who were 0 ill to walk were 
taken from their beds and thrown into the water. 
About fifteen per cent. of those injured are so badly 
burned that it is impossible for them to recover. 
The others will be able to return to business in a 
month’s time or Jess. The burns occurred most 
frequently upon the feet, hands, and face, and nearly 
all suffer from the inhalation of hot sand and cin- 
ders, and from the usual pulmonary complications 
of burns. The people have been literally stripped 
of every thing. Not a vestige of house or fences, or 
any thing of a combustible nature, remains. A more 
desolate spectacle cannot be imagined or described. 


At the tidings of so great a calamity, Goy- 
ernor Fairchild hastened to the place of suffer- 
ing to provide for the relief of as much of it 
as it was in his power to do. He also ap- 
pealed to the humanity of the citizens of the 
State by the following proclamation : 


Green Bar, October 13, 1871. 
Zo the People of Wisconsin : 

The accounts of the appalling calamity which has 
fallen upon the east and west shores of Green Bay 
have not been exaggerated. The burned district 
comprises the counties of Oconto, Brown, Door, and 
Kewaunee, and parts of Manitowoc and Outagamie. 
The great loss of life and roperty has resulted from 
the whirlwind of fire which swept over the country, 
making the roads and avenues of escape impassable 
with fallen timber and burned bridges, e long 
drought had prepared every thing for the flames. 

The loss of life has been very great. The first 
estimates were entirely inadequate, and even now it 
is feared that it is much greater than present ac- 
counts place it. It is known that at least 1,000 
persons have been either burned, drowned, or smoth- 
ered. Of these deaths 600 or more were at Peshtigo 
and adjacent places, and the-others in’ Door, Ke- 
waunee, and Brown Counties. Men are penetratin 
that almost inaccessible region for the purpose of 
affording relief, and I fear that their report will in- 
crease this estimate. 

From the most reliable sources of information I 
learn that not less than 3,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, have been rendered entirely destitute. Mothers 


-are left with fatherless children ; fathers with mother- 


less children, Children are left homeless orphans, 


Distress and intense suffering are on every hand, 
where but a few days ago were comfort and happi- 


ness. Scores of men, women, and little children, 
now lie helplessly burned and maimed, im temporary 


doapienlsy cared for by their more fortunate neigh- 
bors. 
These suffering people must be supplied with 


food, bedding, clothing, feed for their cattle, and the 
means of providing shelter during the winter. The 
response by the good people of ‘Wisconsin has al- 
ready been prompt and generous in meeting the im- 
mediate need, and is being faithfully and energeti- 
cally distributed through the relief organizations at 
Green Bay, but provision must be made for many 
months in the future. 

There are wanted flour, salt and cured meats, not 
cooked, blankets, bedding, stoves, baled hay, build- 
ing materials, lights, salt, farming implements and 
tools, boots, shoes and clothing for men, women, 
and children, log-chains, axes with handles, nails, 
glass, and house-trimmings, and indeed every thing 
meen’ by a farming community which has lost ev- 
ery t . 

ny) expedite the transfers at Green Bay, all boxes 
should have cards attached to them, stating their 
contents, All supplies should be sent to Relief 
Committee of'Green Bay. Money contributed should 


not be converted into supplies, but should be for- ~ 


warded to the committee. ‘ 
Depots have been established at Green Bay, under 
the management of a committee of public-spirited 
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men, who have the confidence of all for the receiv- 
ing and dispatching of supplies. They have organ- 
ized a system of sub-depots contiguous to the burned 
regions, and steamboats and wagons are being sent 
out with supplies, Let us uphold their hands in the 
good work, and see that their depots be kept filled 
to overflowing. It is fortunate that we live in a 
wealthy and prosperous State, blessed with pros- 
perity in business and overflowing harvests, and 
that thus we are by a wise Providence endowed with 
means to help our less fortunate neighbors. 

Iam urged by public-spirited citizens of the State 
to call an immediate extra session of the Legislature, 
to provide for this calamity. I have given serious 
attention to this suggestion, and have concluded not 
to do so, for the reason that the expense of such a 
session would be likely to equal the amount which 
the State would be asked to contribute. oe 
therefore, that the people and the Legislature w i 
indorse my action in this emergency, I have, in con- 
junction with the State Treasurer, decided to ad- 
vance such a moderate sum of money as seems to be 
appropriate, in addition to that contributed. 

LUCIUS FAIRCHILD, 
Governor of State of Wisconsin. 


His appeal to the citizens was promptly re- 
sponded to from all parts of the State, and 
liberal contributions in money, clothing, and 
provisions for the sufferers, were sent. The 


people also of some of the other States, and. 


of British America and Europe, contributed 
large amounts of money, clothes, and supplies 
for the sufferers through the Governor, and 
through the Milwaukee and Green Bay Relief 
Committees. The money received for that 
purpose at the Executive office alone, until the 
end of the year 1871, amounted to $166,789.- 
96; of which sum $111,397.23 still remained 
unexpended at that date. 

As to the loss of property, especially in 
timber, saw-mills, and farm-products, con- 
sumed by this conflagration, it was reported 
as follows: 


A medium estimate of damage to pine-lands in the 
Green Bay region is $400,000. The damage on the 
Wolf is figured at $300,000. There is abundance of 
hard wood left in places ; the damage to individuals 
may amount to $300,000. The loss of the fifteen 
saw-mills burned is put at $225,000. The loss of 
cord-wood, ties, hemlock-bark, etc., is set at $200,- 
000... The losses of fences, buildings, wagons, cat- 
tle, crops, among the six hundred farmers, cannot be 
less than $600,000—making a total aggregate of more 
than $3,000,000, aside from those at Peshtigo. 

The country phyough from Brown County north to 
Big Sturgeon Bays. or 400 square miles, is utterly 
devastated. At least 400 farms in this tornado sec- 
tion alone are left desolate, mires of every im- 

rovement. Fences, barns, dwellings, implements, 

urniture, wagons, harness, and crops, all went up in 
a “‘ whirlwind of fire.” It will take thirty years in 
that cold, hard soil for their timber to grow again. 
In the aggregate, their losses must foot up to $1,000 
a family. Farmers here have saved_half of their 
teams that were let loose in the woods, and a third 
of their stock. But they have no hay, straw, grain, 
or feed of any sort—not even the poor chance to 
browse in the woods. Nearly all, with large fami- 
lies, have lost their last cow and pig. ‘ 


The Legislature of Wisconsin adjourned sine 
die on the 25th of March, 1871, which closed 
the session of the year. During its continuance, 
a very large amount of work was done, and 
much of it is of considerable importance. Of 
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1,067 bills introduced and acted upon, 169 
general laws and 501 private and special laws 
were passed, besides fourteen memorials to Con- 
gress agreed upon, and two joint resolutions 
concurred in out of nearly 200 in both kinds 
presented. 

The Democratic party of Wisconsin met in 
State Convention at the capital on the 23d of 
August, and adopted the following platform: 


The representatives of the Democratic party of 
Nepsonyins in State Convention assembled, hereby 


rm J 

1. That we point with pride to the economical ad- 
ministration and limited amount of taxation that 
prevailed in the State under Democratic rule as con- 
trasted with the enormous body of taxation and prof- 
ligate expenditures of the succeeding Republican 
State administration; and that the Democratic par- 
ty, if restored to power, will observe economy, re- 
“renchment, and reform, in every department of the 
State government. 

2. That the wise restriction enacted in the tenth 
amendment to the national’ Constitution, reserving 
to the States respectively, and to the people, all 
powers not delegated to the United States, is one of 
the poneee safeguards of Pe ular freedom ; that 
the acts of Congress and of the Federal Administra- 
tion, usurping powers not delegated in the Constitu- 
tion, and breaking down the distinctions between the 
pow of the State governments and those of the 

eneral Government, are destructive to constitution- 
al liberty and threaten the overthrow of our existing 
form of local and Federal Government, and tend to 
the establishment ofa permanent centralized despot- 
ism in Congress and the national Executive ; and that 
we denounce, as a Vicious offshoot of the centralizing 
tendencies of the General Government, the frequent 
attempts of the agents of the Federal Administration 
to interfere in local political affairs. 

8. That we are in favor of a tariff for revenue 
only; that under the pretext of raising a revenue, 
within the past ten years, the national Congress has 
established and continues that enormous robbery of 
the masses for the enrichment of the few, known as 
the protective tariff system, which has swept our 
commerce from the seas, and fettered and oppressed 
every agricultural putt ; a system of which the 
conventions of the Republican party equivocally and 
haltingly speak in their platforms, but which that 
party perpetuates in Congress, and from which the 
people may hope for no relief ‘but by the restoration 
of Democratic rule. 

4, That, by corruption and profligacy, the present 
Administration have squandered large portions of the 
national domain and enormous sums from the na- 
tional Treasury; that it is no answer to this com- 
plaint that they have paid some portion of the na- 
tional debt; for, by a wise and economical use of 
the {mmense revenue which an unprecedented taxa- 
tion has raised, a much greater reduction in the 
debt should have been accomplished ; but that the 
Democratic party opposes oppressive taxation for 
the mere sake of a speedy payment of the debt, be- 
lieving that by wisdom and justice in the adjustment 
of taxes, and economy in the expenditure, the na- 
tional debt may be paid with sufficient ra idity with 
but a light burden upon the industry and resources 
of the people; and that we are pybesed to all forms 
of national repudiation either of the debt or the pen- 
sions and bounties due the soldiers. 

5. That, as the late amendments to the Constitu- 
tion have been declared by the properly constituted 
authorities to be a part of the fundamental law of 
the land, they are binding upon the people; that the 
Democratic party now as in the past know no higher 
law than the Constitution ; that the time-honored 
principle of vee construction applied by its framers 
and accepted by the wisest statesmen and jurists of 
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the country, should be observed in all legislation by 
Congress relating to the Constitution and its amend- 
ments; that the Democratic party is opposed to the 
withdrawal of civiland political nghts from any class 
of the people, and that we demand the removal of all 
political disqualifications. 

6. That the defalcations, embezzlements, and cor- 
ruptions of the national Administration, and the pros- 
titution of legislation to the demands of unscrupulous 
lobbies and greedy monopolies, are a national scan- 
dal and disgrace, and most dangerous blow to the 
public credit, and an intolerable outrage upon the 
tax-payers of the country. 

7, That, as the representatives of a Constitution- 
loving and law-abidin party, we deprecate and de- 
nounce every outbreak of lawlessness and violence 
whether committed at the North or at the South, and 
that the acts of Congress which authorize the em- 
ployment of the standing army to garrison the places 
where elections are to be held, and to constitute a 
local police in the States, and which empower the 
officers of the Federal Administration to interpose 
military force for the purpose of overawing political 
conventions of its people, aré subversive of free gov- 
ernment and a perpetual menace to public liberty. 

8 That, while the people of this country hope that 
in the time to come they may extend the blessings 
of our form of government over the entire continent, 
the course pursued by the national Administration in 
its efforts to annex San Domingo was an unjusti- 
fiable usurpation, and a wicked attempt to lay hold 
of the faith of this people in their high destiny, for 
unworthy purposes of personal gain, 

9. That, while itis a State duty to foster all proper 
eek improvements of the rivers within our bor- 

ers the character of the improvement begun and 
pratioe on the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, and the 

enefits to be derived therefrom, are such that it is a 
matter of national concern, which should be per- 
sistently pressed upon the attention of the Federal 
Government. 

Whereas, Believing that no past habits of associa- 
tion and partisan affiliation should prevent the citi- 
zens of a free country from codéperating together for 
the suecess of principles that are necessary for the 
public safety, and vital to the cause of good govern- 
ment: therefore— 

Resolved, That we commend the principles herein 
announced to the calm and candid judgment of the 
people of all parties in the State, and we solicit in 
their behalf, and for the candidates nominated upon 
the platform, the support and suffrage of all our 
honest and patriotic fellow-citizens. 


At the same time, a full State ticket was 
nominated, as follows: For Governor, James 
R. Doolittle, of Racine; for Lientenant-Gov- 
ernor, John A. Rice, of Richland; for Seere- 
tary of State, Milton Montgomery, of Sparta; 
for State Treasurer, Anton Klaus, of Brown; 
for Attorney-General, Edward 8S. Bragg, of 
Fond du Lac; for State-prison Commissioner, 
Lars E. Johnson, of Lafayette; for State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Warren 
D, Parker, of Rock; fer Commissioner of Im- 
migration, Jacob Roden, of Dodge. 

The Republican party held their State Con- 
vention at Madison, on the 30th of August, 
1871. The nominations for the several State 
offices were as follows: For Governor, Cad- 
wallader OC. Washburn, of La Crosse; for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Milton H. Pettit, of Keno- 
sha; for Secretary of State, Llewellyn Breeze, 
of Columbia; for State Treasurer, Henry 
Betz, of Manitowoc; for Attorney-General, 
8. 8. Barlow, of Sauk; for State-prison Com- 
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missioner, G. F. Wheeler, of Fond du Lac; 
for State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Samuel Fallows, of Milwaukee; for Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Ole C. Johnson, of 
Rock. The following series of resolutions 
was adopted: 


This convention, representing the Republicans ef 
Wisconsin, resolves: 

1. That we refer with pride to the history of the 
Republican party of the United States. By its early 
resistance to the encroachments of slavery; by its 
patriotic devotion to the cause of the Union during 
the late civil war; by its emancipation, at the proper 
time, of an oppressed people from bondage ; by its 
signal overthrow of disloyalty and treason; by its” 
justice, firmness, and magnanimity in guarding and 
securing the results of the war, and giving and as- 
suring to all citizens liberty and equality before the 
law; by its grateful care and just provision for the 
nation’s defenders ; by its honor and good faith tow- 
ard the nation’s creditors; by its wise and liberal 
policy in granting homesteads to settlers, and in 
aiding the development of the Western States and 
Territories ; by its successful advocacy of humane 
panels of international law, not hitherto recog- 
nized by the civilized world ; y its peaceful settle- 
ment of our controversies with Great Britain, on 
terms honorable, advantageous, and tending to se- 
cure permanent peace and concord between the two 
nations; by its judicious direction of our financial 
system, whereby the nation was enabled to meet the 
emergencies of a great war, to furnish a sound and 
uniform currency, and to pean the commercial 
depression, revolution, and disaster usually attendant 
“ee civil strife; and L general by its successful 
administration of national affairs during ten eventful 
years, it has proved, on all occasions, its fidelity to- 
the highest interests of the country. A party, whose 
career has thus been signalized at every step by 
great triumphs of human freedom and progress, needs 
not to depart from the path of honor and duty in 
which its victories have been won, and we believe 
that, upon its continued ascendency and a steadfast 
adherence to its cardinal principles, the peace, pros- 
perity, and honor of the country depend. 

2. ‘That we regard the recent amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States as just and wise 
articles of organic law, essential at the present time 
to secure constitutional liberty, and ever to be zeal- 
ously upheld and enforced ; that, under the Consti- 
tution thus amended, the Federal Government Os- 
sesses, and ought to exercise, whenever and wher- 
ever necessary, suflicient power to protect every 
citizen under our flag in the free expression of his 
sentiments, the free exercise of the ballot, the full 


of his person. ‘ 
8. That we rejoice in the recuperation of the South- 


ern States under the benign influence of free labor; _ 


that we urge upon those dha in rebellion not toe 
retard the prosperity of the 


results of the war, and to codperate with us in efforts 
to advance the prosperity of the whole country ; and 


enjoyment of his property, and the absolute safety a 


outh by permitting 
lawlessness and violence therein. We entreat them 
to take a bold stand for law and order, to accept the — 


we hope that the time may speedily come when per- 


secution and outrage of loyal men shall wholly cease, : 


and when political disabilities imposed for participa- 
tion in rebellion may be removed without danger to 
the rights of those who have remained faithful te 
the Union. 

4, That we believe that the prosperity of the coun- 
try and the stability of its monetary system, as well 
as its eredit and influence in the family of nations, 


depend upon the maintenance of the public faith, ~ 


To that end we favor the continued reduction of the 
national debt, so steadily as to prevent depreciation 
of our bonds and currency, so gradually as not to 
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burden too heavily the present industries of the 
country. - 

5. That, in our judgment, the most efficient and 
satisfactory means of raising the larger portion of 
revenue to meet the obligations of the Government 
is from duties on imports; that such duties should 
be so laid, as: 1. To make sure of the amount re- 
quired; 2. To fairly distribute the burdens of the 
nation upon all sections of the country, all classes of 
people; and 3. So as never to burden one interest 
that another may thrive. 

6. That we commend the policy of the Government 
in abolishing the most burdensome taxes of the 
internal revenue system; that we favor a further re- 
duction as the exigencies of the country will permit. 

7. That, still regarding the improvement of the 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers as a work of vast impor- 
tance to the State and nation, we again urge upon 
Congress to provide for its early completion. 

8. That we also call upon Congress to renew the 
grant of lands to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from Lake St. Croix to Lake Superior, as an act of 
justice to the settlers of Northwest Wisconsin. 

9. That, in view of the present rapid settlement of 
the country, the residue of the public domain should 
be kept mainly for actual settlers. The homestead 
law should be so modified that, when honorably-dis- 
sharged Union soldiers and sailors claim the benefits 
of the same, the pendee of their service shall be 
deemed a part of the time of occupancy necessary to 
acquire title. Grants of land to aid in the building 
of railroads should be made only where necessary to 
open the country up to settlement, and under such 
restrictions as will facilitate the occupation of the 
public lands. 

10. That we favor every practicable reform in the 
public service—State or national—in the direction 
of greater purity, simplicity, efficiency, and economy 
of administration. 

11. That the administration of our State affairs by 
our State officers, one and all, has been in every re- 
spect. characterized by such ability honesty, and in- 
togrity in the discharge of their official duties, that 
it demonstrated the wisdom of the choice of the 
people who have thus honored them with high and 
responsible positions, and entitles them to the thanks, 
esteem, and confidence of every citizen of this State. 

12. That the Administration of President Grant 
has been wise and prudent. It has impartially exe- 
euted the laws, faithfully collected and honestly 
qneticd the revenue, greatly reduced the public debt, 
and enabled Congress to lighten the burden of taxa- 
tion. It has inaugurated a humane policy in dealing 
with the Indians, favorable alike to economy, to civili- 
zation, and peace upon our border. It has preserved 
and strengthened our friendly relations with foreign 
powers, and has advanced the honor and dignity of 
the United States among the governments of the 
world. It has at all times been deferential to the 
will of the people, and studious to promote the public 
welfare. It deserves and receives our hearty ap- 
proval. 

13. That we know no duty more urgent than to 
mature and enforce new safeguards of the purity of 
elections, and to cffect a thorough reform of the civil 
service, 


The election resulted in favor of the Repub; 
licans, whose nominees for State officers were 
all elected by considerable majorities, as ap- 
pears from the following statement of the votes: 

Governor: Washburn, 78,301; Doolittle, 
68,910; majority, 9,391. Lieutenant-Govern- 
or: Pettit, 77,751; Rice, 68,807; majority, 
8,944. Secretary of State: Breese, 77,933; 
Montgomery, 69,449; majority, 8,484; Treas- 
urer: Betz, 78,920; Klaus, 68,171; majority, 
10,749; Attorney-General: Barlow, 78,826 ; 
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Bragg, 68,807; majority, 9,519. State Super- 
intendent: Fallows, 78,502; Parker, 68,614; 
majority, 9,888. State-prison Commissioner : 
Wheeler, 78,915; Johnson, 68,376; majority, 
10,539. Commissioner of Immigration: John- 
son, 78,770; Boden, 68,390; majority, 10,880. 

The whole number of votes polled for Gov- 
ernor in 1869, had been—Fairchild, 69,502, 
and Robinson, 61,230, or nearly 9,000 and 
8,000 less than in 1871, for the candidates re- 
spectively. 

The Legislature-elect stands as follows : Sen- 
ate: Republicans, 28; Democrats, 9; Inde- 
pendent, 1. House of Assembly: Republicans, 
58; Democrats, 38; Independents, 4. 

The constitutional amendment, excluding 
certain matters from legislative action, was 
submitted to the people at the same time for 
their ratification or rejection, and the vote 
stood 54,087 against, 3,675 for, special legis- 
lation. 

The matters on which the Legislature is 
forbidden by this amendment to pass, are 
enumerated in the act as follows: 


Sxorion 81. The Legislature is prohibited from 
enacting any special or private laws in the following 
cases: 1. For changing the name of persons, or con- 
stituting one person the heir-at-law of another, 2. 
For laying out, opening, or altering highways, except 
in cases of State roads extending into more than one 
county, or military roads, to aid in the construction 
of which lands may be granted by Congress. 8. 
For pnshorising persons to keep ferries across streams, 
at points wholly within this State. 4. For authori- 
zing the sale or mortgage of real or personal property 
of minors or others under disability. 5. For locating 
or changing any county-seat. 6. For assessment or 
collection of taxes, or for extending the time for the 
collection thereof. 7, For granting corporate powers 
or privileges, except to cities. 8. For authorizing 
the apportionment of any part of the school-fund. 
9. For incorporating any town or village, or toamend 
the charter thereof. 

Sxc. 32. The Legislature shall provide general laws 
for the transaction of any business that may be pro- 
hibited by section 31 of this article, and all such 
laws shall be uniform in their operation throughout 
the State. 


The debt of the State on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1871, was $2,252,057. 

The receipts from the State tax and all other 
sources during the year were $1,029,576.81 ; 
the disbursements, $965,377.42; Of this sum 
$669,295.97 were applied to State institutions, 
and other extraordinary expenditures, leaving 
the amount paid for ordinary expenses at 
$296,081.45, which is over $20,000 less than in 
the previous year. 

The State tax for 1871, including $156,000 
levied for the building of the Northern Hos- 
pital for the Insane, amounted to $629,143.10. 
The valuation of property assessed for 1871 
amounted in the aggregate to $455,900,800, on 
which $629,143.10 of State tax was levied, at 
the rate of 1,28, mill per cent. The whole 
property assessed for 1867 had been $196,851,- 
101, and ‘the tax levied on it $649,258.86, at 
the rate of 84 mills per cent. 

The whole amount of the taxable property 
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in Wisconsin, as returned by the assessors for 
1871, was $329,508,603, Ashland County not 
included. This sum is over $2,000,000 less 
than the assessment of 1870. Governor Wash- 
burn ascribes the deficiency to assessors, who 
‘‘undervalue nearly every class of property,” 
with a view ‘‘ to lessen to their towns the bur- 
den of State and county taxes.” He says 
that the State and county boards of equaliza- 
tion remedy the assessors’ under-valuation in 
a great measure; at the same time he charac- 
terizes the present system of assessment as 
pernicious, and, in order to entirely cure the 
evil, urges that “more stringent laws should 
be framed, regulating the duties of assessors, 
and a more thorough enumeration and classi- 
fication of property in assessment should be 
required, so that boards of equalization can 
more fully correct the erroneous assessments 
of the town-oflicers.” 

The productive trust-funds of the State be- 
long to various institutions of learning, and 
are as follows: 


Amount of fund | Increase during 


FUND. 


Sept. 30, 1870. the year, Pie eon 

School........| $2,299,627 51 | $98,860 77 | $2,389,488 28 
University.... 203,866 14 8,273 24 |. 207,189 38 
Ag College.. 159,346 20 23,624 00 182,970 20 
N’1 School... 671,802 49 62,208 75 34,111 24 
Total ...... $3,325,642 84 | $188,066 76 | $3,513,709 10 


The State has now for sale school and uni- 
versity lands, as follows: 

School lands.................:++ 886,812.48 acres. 
University lands......0.c0:see6 
Normal-school lands............. . 
Agricultural lands............... 86,673.45 ‘* 

The material interests of Wisconsin, so far as 
their development depends on increased means 
of communication between distant points, have 
been advanced in 1871 to a greater extent than 
ever before. The number of miles of railroad 
in operation within the limits of the State, at 
the beginning of 1871, was 1,208, and at the 
end of the year had increased to 1,588. 

The education of youth and literary instruc- 
tion in its various branches are well attended 
to and amply provided for. The schools are 
reported to be in a very satisfactory condition, 
and the university is at present ‘‘ more flourish- 
ing, prosperous, and promising, than at any 
former period of its history.” 

A commodious building lately erected at the 
expense of the State for a Female College, and 
connected with the State University at Madi- 
son, was opened on the 20th of December, 1871. 
The instruction and management of this col- 
lege is intrusted to a preceptress, aided by an 
assistant preceptress, an instructress, a female 
teacher of music, and one of painting. 

Three normal schools for the training of 
teachers for public schools’ have been estab- 
lished in the State, at Platteville, Whitewater, 
and Oshkosh. All of them are in successful 
operation, the number of students in attend- 
ance being about four hundred. The aggregate 
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expenditures, necessary to maintain these three 
schools for one year, are estimated at $40,000. 

The charitable institutions in the State are 
generally under excellent management in all 
respects. In the Asylum for the Insane, at 
Madison, the number of patients under treat- 
ment in 1871 has been 524, of whom 164 were 
admitted during the year. Within that time 
54 were discharged recovered, 52 improved, 
24 unimproved, and 29 died; there remaining 
in the hospital on the 1st of September, 1871, 
855 patients. ‘The expense of maintaining the 
institution during the year was $87,534.34, of 
which sum $76,890.61 was for ordinary cur- 
rent expenses. The estimated expenditure for 
the year ending September 30, 1872, including 
improvements and repairs, is $97,100. 

This hospital being overcrowded with pa- 
tients, and unable to admit even a portion of 
those who should be received in it, the trus- 
tees and superintendent ask for an appropria- 
tion of $90,000 for completing the building by 
the addition of two wings. 

At the session of 1871, the Legislature, be- 
sides appropriating $126,000 for the new asy- 
lum near Oshkosh, appropriated’ also $92,000 
for the old one at Madison. 

The superintendent of the last-named insti- 
tution estimates that, “after the completion of 
the wing of the new hospital now under con- 
tract at Oshkosh, and filling it to its utmost 
capacity, there will still be 300 insane persons 
in the State unprovided for.” 

In the Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Delaware, there were, on 
the 1st of October, 1871, 187 inmates, and the 
building was utterly filled. The Legislature of 
1871 appropriated for this institution the sum 
of $38,300; but the expense of maintaining 
it during the year was nearly $3,000 less than 
the appropriation. The trustees, in their last 
report, ask for $20,000 for the purpose of en- 
larging the present building. Nae 

In the Institution for the Blind, at Janes- 
ville, there were 68 pupils. Its building is 
ample enough to accommodate all those unfor- 
tunates in the State who seek its benefits. 
For 1871 the Legislature appropriated $25,373 
for it. 

The number of convicts received at the State- 
prison during the year was 95, and the dis- 
charged 99. Their average number has been 
208. Two of them are women, who are kept 
separate, under the supervision of a matron. 
The receipts of the prison, from all sources, 
including $99,989.96 from the State on ap- 
propriation, and $15,000 balance from ac- 
count of 1870, were $147,406.60, and the dis- 
bursements, with $150.90 on hand, were of the 
same amount. The purchases of victuals and 
supplies of all sorts made for the prison during 
the year ending September 80, 1871, amounted ~ 
to $24,183.86; and the total earnings of the 
convicts, employed in various works, to $41,- 
913.58. 

The number of children at the Soldiers’ Or- 
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phans’ Home, at Madison, at the date of the last 
report, was 265. Since then, 45 have been ad- 
mitted, making 310 in all; of these, 96 have 
been discharged, leaving the number present, 
September 80, 1871, 214. At the session of 
1871 the sum of $40,000 was appropriated for 
this institution, to meet the expenses of the 
year. The expenditures of the Orphans’ Home, 
for 1871, were $38,196.68. For current ex- 
penses of 1872 the trustees ask an appropria- 
tion of $30,000. 

The Reform School for Boys, which was first 
opened in 1860, contained, on October 1, 1871, 
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239 inmates, 74 of whom were committed 
during the year. The current expenses of the 
institution during the fiscal year amounted to 
$32,387.95. Its expenses for the year 1872 
are estimated at $35,056. An appropriation 
of $29,000 is demanded, the balance of $6,056 
being received by the institution from special 
tax from counties. 

The Legislature of 1871 appropriated for the 
Reform School $53,000—$16,000 payable in 
1872—for the erection of another family build- 
ing. The managers had that building nearly 
completed before the end of 1871. 


CENSUS OF 1870. 
POPULATION. 
COUNTIES. - Assessed value of | Taxation, not 
Aggregate, White Colored. Native. Foreign : Preparer national. 
AAGBMS hs se. sak Me reas cake 6,601 6,597 3 5,351 1,250 $933,035 $23,948 
POMIBUG i550 onc cec diverse 221 221 . 174 47 83, 1,437 
BATON 356i. HEME PY. See ey 538 530 4 246 292 825,761 417 
BAVTOND ae vince vaivieed sscee 344 341 i 56 851,109 5,501 
POPMIR I osilsaessseiseeusee 25,168 006 67 14,728 10,440 ,066,2 58,515 
SPUIBUOS ss ierl cciaiee So'nc do celts 11,123 11,120 te 6,854 4,269 1,171,815 27,968 
Burnett..... CECE TOA CALE 706 695 Tae 144 562 166,695 5,172 
Calumet.......... Sascha’ 12,835 11,688 50 7,661 4,674 1,382,341 450 
Chippewa............02005 8,311 8,269 13 4,725 8,586 8,102,626 23,519 
DRUM Aad x: cviniciv'e'o'co £48 hd whe 3,450 3,444 2 2,751 699 1,737,245 80,157 
Commbias. 0.5. Ssse sok. 28,802 28,769 30 19,652 9,150 — 9,934,812 135,649 
BENOIT gs nding oon cneecianen 13,075 13,054 15 9,612 3,463 2,095,927 55,023 
BIO 238 « comucheccnreceoesak 53,096 52, 106 33,456 19,640 20,568,011 287,072 
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was $702,307,329. The public debt, county, 
city, town, etc., amounted to $3,651,475, The 
value of farm-products, including betterments 
and additions to stock, was $78,027,032: 


Included in the census are 1,206 Indians. 
The number of tribal Indians is 10,315.. The 
total taxation includes $339,297 not distributed 
among counties. The true value of property 
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4,929,647 pounds of wool were raised; 55,205 
persons, ten years old and over, cannot write, 
of whom 25,666 are males, and 29,539 are fe- 
males. Of those twenty-one years old and over, 
who cannot write, 17,637 are white males, 

The Legislature of 1871 authorized the ap- 
pointment of a State Board of Charities and 
Reform, vested with power ‘‘to visit and ex- 
amine into the penal, reformatory, and char- 
itable institutions of the State.” Governor 
Fairchild appointed four gentlemen and a lady 
as members of the board. Having organized 
itself by choosing its president, vice-president, 
and secretary, the board visited all the above- 
mentioned institutions, and after eight months 
presented to the Governor a full and accurate 
report, which speaks well for the conduct of 
the said institutions, and contains valuable 
suggestions concerning them respectively. 
Governor Washburn, in his message to the 
Legislature of 1872, commends the report, and 
says: “ The thanks of the whole State are due 
to the members of the board for the manner 
in which they have discharged the duties im- 
posed upon them.” 

The new building of the State-House, at 
Madison, has recently been finished, the entire 
cost of it amounting to $550,000. 

WISNER, Rev. Wittram, D. D., a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman and author, born in Warwick, 
N.Y., 1782; died in Cedar Rapids, Io., Janu- 
ary 7, 1871. He received a superior academi- 
cal education, studied law, and practised in 
Orange County for some years. Having met 
with a religious change, he studied theology 
and entered the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church, his first settlement being at Ithaca. 
In 1831 he was called to the pastorate of the 
Brick (Presbyterian) Church at Rochester, 
where he continued for more than thirty years, 
He had removed to Cedar Rapids, Io., in 1870, 
and died at the home of, his son in that city. 
Dr Wisner received the honorary degree of 
A. M. from Williams College in 1820, and that 
of D.D. from Delaware Oollege in 1842. He 
was the author of * Incidents in the Life of a 
Pastor” (1851), a valuable and popular work; 
“Elements of Civil Liberty, or the Way to 
maintain Free Institutions” (1853); and nu- 
merous addresses, pamphlets, and occasional 
sermons. 

WOLLE, Right Rev. Prrsr, senior bishop of 
the Moravian Church, born in the island of 
St. John, West Indies, January 5, 1792; died 
in Bethlehem, Pa., November 14, 1871. His 
father was a Moravian missionary in the West 
Indies, but in the year 1800 came to the United 
States and placed his son at the Moravian 
school at Nazareth, Pa., where he remained 
for several years. He pursued the full course 
of academical and theological studies required 
in the Moravian Church schools, and entered 
the ministry, in which he soon attained emi- 
nence as an eloquent preacher and an able 
scholar. He had been a bishop for more than 
forty years, and at his death was the senior 
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bishop of the entire Moravian Church in En- 
rope and America. He possessed a very thor- 
ough knowledge of music, and by the direc- 
tion of the Synod had revised and rearranged 
the hymn-tunes now in use in the Moravian > 
Church, and which are celebrated for their 
simplicity, sweetness, and beauty. 
WOODMAN, Jonny Smits, Vice-President 
and practical head of the Chandler Scientific 
School of Dartmouth College, born in Dur- 
ham, N. H., in 1819; died there, May 5, 1871. 
He pursued his preparatory studies at South 
Berwick, Me., and entered Dartmouth College 
in 1838, graduating thence in 1842. During 
the four years following his graduation he was 
at Charleston, 8. 0., where he taught for a 
time, and also read law. In 1847 he made a 
trip abroad, visiting all of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, and performing much of the 
journey on foot. Returning to New Hamp- 
shire, he completed his legal studies with Hon. 
D. M. Christie at Dover, and subsequently 
practised his profession at that place and at . 
Rollinsford until 1851, when he was called to 
the chair of Mathematics in Dartmouth College. 
He held this position for five years, though 
teaching in the Chandler Scientific School also 
from its establishment in 1852. For two or 
three years after its commencement the Chan- 


dler School had somewhat of a precarious ex- 


istence, and at times some of the warmest 
advocates had forebodings of its future; but 
in 1856 Prof. Woodman accepted the chair of 
Civil Engineering, and, at the request of the 
Board of Visitors, became also the practical 
head of that department of the College. From 
that period date the remarkable elevation and 
prosperity of the Scientific agyee and it is 
not invidious to say that to Prof. Woodman, 
more than to any other person, may be attrib- 
uted its suecess. He had many qualifications 
for the duties of an instructor. Prominent 
among these were his thorough scholarship 
and complete mastery of the subjects which he 
taught, and his remarkable executive ability. 
He was also genial and courteous in all his 
associations with both the Faculty and the 
students, and his sincerity of character, and 
the deep conviction and purity of purpose 
that were constantly manifested in all his 
labors, secured for him the highest respect and 
esteem of the Board of Instruction and of the 
members of the College. Seldom has Dart- 
mouth had a teacher who secured a stronger 
regard from the students in general than did 
Prof. Woodman, while especially will those 
who received his instructions hold his memo 
in grateful recollection. But college halls dic 
not limit the sphere of his usefulness, and the 
influence of his labors in the cause of general 
education was widely felt. He wrote exten- 
sively for the press, and lectured frequently on. 
scientific and other subjects. His essays on — 
the construction and maintenance of public © 
highways exhibited much originality and prac- 
tical knowledge. 
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ABELL, Mrs. ExvizaseTu.—Obituary of, 598, 

Abyssinia, 1. 

Apams, CHARLES F'RANCIS.—Birth, 263; early career, 263, 
264; vice-presidential candidate in 1848, 264; political 
and diplomatic career, 264. 

Apams, Jonn Q.—Views on public affairs, 750. 

Apams, Rey. Ezra E,—Obituary of, 589. 

Afghanistan, 43; rebellion of son of the Khan, 99, 100; 
British influence, 100; Russian influence, 103, 

Africa, Egypt, Tunis, Abyssinia, Cape Colony, 1; works 
on Tunis and Tripoli, 1; population of Tunisian 
towns, 2; Muscat, insurrection of Kabyles in Moroc- 
co, 2; diamond-fields in South Africa, 2; population 
of, annexation of, to English Crown, 2; Algeria, in- 
surrection of Arabs in, 2; cannibalism in, 94. 

Arzetius, Anvip Aucust.—Swedish historian and cler- 
gyman, birth, death, 2; career, 2, 8. 

Agriculture, returns of Department of, 3; wheat, Indian- 
corn, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, hay, rice, 3; tobacco, sugar, sorghum, beet- 
sugar, flax, pews and beans, grapes, apples, pears, 
plums, 4; new fibrous plants, introduction of, for tex- 
tile purposes, 4; new varieties of cotton, 4; of cereals, 
4,5; experiments.on wheat in Chester County, Pa 
table exhibiting qualities of varieties, 5; cotton crop, 
5, 6; tea-culture in California and Texas, 6; analysis 
of yaupon, or Carolina tea, and Paraguay tea, 6; cul- 

. ture of olive and almond in California and Texas, of 
fig and pomegranate in California, 6. 

AKERMAN, A, T., resigns the office of United States At- 
torney-General, 744. 

Alabama, —Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad, 7, 8, 13; 
bankruptcy of, 8; Legislature, 8, 12, 138; Ku-klux, 
8, 9; testimony before Congressional Committee, 9; 
finances, 9, 10; schools and school attendance, 10, 13, 
14; State University, 10; railroads and State indorse- 
ment of bonds of, 11; mines, manufactures, 11, 13; 
meeting of Republican State Committee, 11; resolu- 
tions, 11,12; constitutional amendments, 12; election 

-. law, bill for issue of bonds, act to establish normal 

- schools, 18; statistics from census of 1870—agricul- 
ture, live-stock, manufactures, mortality, 18; school 
attendance, illiteracy,14; table of population, valua- 
tion, taxation, debt, 14. 

Alabama Claims.—(See Diplomatic Correspondence.) 

Alaska.—(See Territories.). Visit of Russian’ bishop, 
2%. 

AtFrorp, Very Rev. Henry, D. D.—English clergyman, 
poet, biblical critic, and philologist, 14; birth, death, 
14; career, 14, 15. 

Algeria.—Insurrection of Arabs, 2 . 


Alsace and Lorraine.—Cession of, to Germany, 15; terms 
of preliminary treaty, of permanent treaty, 15; addi- 
tional article, 16; area and population of ceded portion, 
16; German division of, 16; annexation to German 
Empire, 16; speech of Bismarck on, 16, 17; customs 
treaty between France and Germany as to, 17; muni- 
cipal elections, emigration, 17; schools, University 
of Strasbourg, 17, 18; government, 370. 

America.—Geneya tribunal of arbitration, 18; outrages 
in Corea, 18; territorial government for District of 
Columbia, 18; suppression of polygamy among the 
Mormons, 18; suspension of habeas corpus in South 
Carolina, 18; reduction of United States debt, fires in 
the West, 18; armistice between Spain and South 
American Republics, 18; cannibalism in, 95; Brazil, 
abolition of slavery and compulsory education in, 18; 
slavery in Spanish West India Islands, 18; Bolivia, 
Chili, Columbia, Ecuador, Guatemala, San Salvador, 
Venezuela, Argentine Republic, 18; Cuban struggle, 
18; San Domingo, 18; Hayti, 18. 

ANDERSON, General Ropert.—Birth, death, 18; at West 
Point, 18; career, 18-20; in Florida War, in Mexican 
War, 19; at Fort Sumter, 19; visits Europe, 20. 

ANDRASSyY, Count JuLius.—Birth, career, 62, 

ANDREW, Rev. JAMES Oscoop.—Birth, death, career, 20. 

ANGEVILLE, HENRIETTE D’.—Obituary of, 596. 

Anglican Churches:—General statistics, 20; East Indies, 
West Indies, South America, South Africa, West 
Africa, Australia, Canada and North America, British 
Columbia, New Zealand, 20; decision of Lord Chan- 
cellor in case of Rey, Mr. Voysey, 20, 21; ritualistic 
controversy, 21; declaration of convocation of Can- 
terbury on Vatican Council, 21; Unitarians at com- 
munion and in revision of the Bible, 21; disestab- 
lishment of Irish Church, 21; declaration of General 
Convention of, 22; statutes and: constitution, Gen 
eral Synod, representative Church Body, diocese, 
Diocesan Synod and Council, 22; parish, vestry, and 
select vestry, appointment of ministers, election ot 
bishops; cathedrals, deans and archdeacons, eccle- 
siastical courts, 23; sustentation fund, commutation, 
24; meeting of synod, 24; proposed changes in ritual, 
24, 25; appointment of bishop to Madagascar by Eng- 
lish Church, 25; new constitution for Australian 
branch, 25; movement for disestablishment of English 
Church, 25; diocesan conferences to bring together 
clergy and laity, 25; annual Church Congress, 25. 

AntHony, Henry B., Senator from Rhode Island, 132; 
for a committee to investigate Southern affairs, 179. 

Apaches, 40, 41, 

Appalachian Range, 338. 

APPLETON, Wu11Am H.—Letter to London Zimes on 
copyright question, 455, 456. 
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Arctic Hxplorations, 334-336. 

Argentine Confederation.—Government, area, population, 
provinces, 26; immigration, revenue, expenditures, 
26; debt, loan, 26; imports and exports of Buenos 
Ayres, 26; shipping at, 26; railroads and telegraphs, 
27; rebellion of Lopez Jordan, 27; yellow fever at 
Buenos Ayres, 27; telegraph-cables, 27; proposed 
transfer of capital, 27; education, 18, 27, 28.—(See pp. 
841, 342.) 

Arizona.—(See Territories.) Depredations of Apache In- 
dians, 40, 41; Camp Grant massacre, 40; Wickenburg 
massacre, 41; Vincent Colyer’s policy, 41; General 
Schofield’s order, 41, 42, 

Arkansas.—Meeting of Legislature, 28; election of United 
States Senator, 28; attempt to impeach Lieutenant- 
Governor, 28; proceedings against him in Supreme 
Court, 28, 29; impeachment of Governor Clayton, 29; 
message to Legislature, 30; impeachment of Chief 
Justice, 30; action of Senate on impeachment, 30, 31; 
decision of Supreme Court in case of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, 81; Governor Clayton declines United States 
senatorship, 31; action of Legislature on, 81, 82; fail- 
ure of impeachment, 32; resignation of Lieutenant- 
Governor, 82; Governor Clayton again elected United 
States Senator, 32; action of Legislature on disabilities, 
22; proposed amendment to constitution, 32, 33; re- 
gistration law, 33,34; financial and other acts, 34, 35; 
new counties, 35; election frauds, 35; Ku-klux, 35; 
negro troubles in Chicot County, 35; political affairs, 
36; Democratic address, 36; Republican platform, 36, 
87; decision of United States Court on slave con- 
tracts, 87; debt, aid to railroads, 37; railroads, taxa- 
tion, education, 38; hot springs, 38; statistics from 
census of 1870, agriculture, live-stock, population ta- 
ble, manufactures, 38; school attendance, illiteracy, 
mortality, valuation, etc., 39. 

Army of the United States.—Number of men, 89; expense, 
89; national cemeteries, 89; pensions and nature of 
disabilities, 39; operations of, 40; storm-signals, 40 
in the Southern States, 40; Indians,'40-42; Apaches 
in Arizona, 40; Camp Grant massacre, 40; present- 
ment of grand-jury in regard to, 40,41; General Crook 
in command, 41; Vincent Colyer’s policy, 41; Wick- 
enburg massacre, 41; Governor Safford’s position, 
41; General Schofield’s order, 41, 42; number of In- 
dians in United States, 42; in Indian Territory, 42. 

ARNOLD, Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis G.—Obituary of, 585, 

Asia.—Japan, progress in, 42; China, 42; revolt in Toor- 
kistan, 42; attack of Coreans on Americans, 42; Af- 
ghanistan, 48; India—Mohammedan revolt, 48; Per- 
sia, famine in, 43; Saghalien taken possession of by 

’ Russia, 43; cannibalism in, 94.—(See Central Asia.) 

Astronomical Phenomena and Progress.—The temperature 
of the sun, Ericsson’s solar pyrometer, 43; influence 
of solar heat on the earth’s rotary velocity, 44; solar 
protuberances, 45; sun-spots, 46; eclipse photographs, 
47; supposed changes in the moon, 48; moon’s mass 
inferred from tides, 48; lunar action on earth’s shrink- 
age, 49; proposed observations of Venus, 49; transits 
of Venus, 50; new theory about Jupiter, 50; Jupiter's 
satellites, 51; asteroids, 51; comets, 51; comets’ tails, 
etc,, as electrical phenomena, 52; spectrum of Uranus, 
52; spectroscope and nebular hypothesis, 52; scintil- 
lation of the stars, 58; the star Eta Argfis, 58; paral- 
lax of Alpha Lyre, 58; isographic chart of the north- 
ern heavens, 58; studies of the southern heavens, 54. 

Atwoop, Lieutenant Wr.t1AmM.—Obituary of, 587. 

AvuBER, DANIEL FRANQOIS Esprit, musical composer.— 
Birth, death, 54; career, 54, 55. 

AvErsPrRG, Prince Apot¥r.—Birth, career, policy, 61. 
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AvERsrERG, Prince Cantos WILHELM Puitipp.—Birth, 
61 ; career, 61, 62. 

AUMALE, Duke p’,—(See France.) 

Australasia,—Area and population of British colonies, 55; 
religious statistics, 55; nativities, 55; commerce, ship- 
ping, 56; post-office, railroads, telegraphs, 56; popu- 
lation of cities, 55; cannibalism in, 95, 96. 

Australia.—New constitution of Episcopal Church in, 25. 

Austria.—(See Eastern Question.) 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. —Goverment, 56; area and 
population by provinces, 56; population of cities, 56; 
religious statistics, 57; finances, 57; army, navy, 57; 
commerce, 57; friendly relations with Germany, 57; 
Count Beust’s policy, 58; internal policy, 58; Beust’s 
foreign policy, 58, 59; policy toward the Czechs, 59; 
Bohemian conciliation, 59, 60; resignation of Hohen- 
wart, 60; new ministry, 60; new session of Reichs- 
rath, 60; Emperor’s speech, 60, 61; newspapers, 61; 
biography of ministers, 61, 62, 
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BansacE, CHARLES.—Birth, death, 62; mathematician 
and philosophical mechanist, 62; career, 62, 63. 

Baden.—Government, 63; area, population, 63; finances. 
military affairs, 63; election of Diet, 63; speech ot 
grand-duke, 63. 

Baetioxt, Signor Anron1o.—Obituary of, 570. 

Baker, Rev. OsMon CLEANDER.—Birth, death, career, 63. 

Banks, Colonel Garpner.—Obituary of, 579. 

BANKS, NATHANIEL P.—Representative from Massachu- 
setts, 183; offers a resolution relative to San Domin- 
go, 133. 

Baptists.—Statistics of Regular Baptists for United States, 
63; Sunday-schools, 64; Baptists in North America, 


64; in Great Britain and Ireland, 64; other countries, — 


64; anniversaries, 64; Bible, Publication, and other 
Societies, 64; Home-Mission Society, 65; Church-edi- 
fice Department, 65; Mission Union, 65; foreign mis- 
sions, 65; Women’s Missionary Societies, 65; Histori- 
cal Society, 65; education,65; schools, and colleges, 66 ; 
Free Missionary Society, 66; Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 66; statistics, missions, finances, etc., of 
Southern branch, 66; German Baptists, 66, 67; Bap- 
tists in Mexico, in Canada, 67; meetings of English 
Baptist Union, missions of, etc., 67; conference of Con- 
tinental Baptists, 67; Free-Will Baptists, statistics, 
67; in United States, 68; General Conference, 68; mis- 
sions, Sunday-schools, etc., 68; Seventh-day Baptists, 
68, 69; bi-centennial anniversary, work of society, 
education, 69; General Conference, 69; Tunkers, 69; 
General Baptists, 69. 

BARKER, JAcoB.—Obituary of, 592. 

Barnes, Hon, PurveAs.—Obituary of, 582. 

Bavaria.—Government, area, population, 69; union with 
German Empire, 70; new ministry, 70; Old Catholic 
movement, 70; budget, 70; position of Government on 
Church question, 70; papal allocution, 70; Count Heg- 
nenberg, life of, 70; introduction of German laws 
into, 369. 

Bayarp, THomas F.—Senator from Delaware, 132; rela- 
tive to condition of the Southern States, 166; on rail- 
road charter, 167, 

Breck, James B.—Representative from Kentucky, 132; 
offers a substitute to reconstruction bil], 137; on re- 
construction, 1388; against the bill to enforce the 
fourteenth amendment, 197. : 

BEKKER, Ernst ImMANUEL.—Birth, death, 70; career, 
philological writings, 71. 

Belgium.—Government, area, population, 71; finances, 
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%1; commerce and shipping, 72; army, 72; action as 
to Communist refugees, 72; religious troubles, 72; 
labor-strikes, 72,73; meeting of Chambers, 73; excite- 
ment over appointment of M. de Decker as Governor 
of Limburg; %3; resignation of ministry, 73; appoint- 
ment of new one, 73; Count de Theux, life of, 73; 
steamship-line to New York, 74. 

Berman, Rey. NATHANIEL.—Birth, death, career, 74. 

BENEDEK, Field-Marshal Lupwie von.—Birth, death, 
career, 74. 

Benepict, GEorcE Wrttys.—Birth, death, 74; career, 
%4, 75; professor in University of Vermont, 75; en- 
gaged in extension of telegraph-lines, 75; editor, '5. 

BENTLEY, RicHARD.—Obituary of, 601. 

BENTLEY, RoBertT.—Birth, death, career, 75. 

Bere, Rey. JosepH FREDERICK.—Birth, death, 75; career, 
%5, 76. 

Beust, Frrepricu Ferprnanp, Count yvon.—Birth, edu- 
cation, 76; career as Saxon diplomat, 76; position on 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 76; Austrian minister, 
6; Chancellor of the Empire, 77; position on German- 
French War, %7; policy toward Czechs, 77; resigna- 
tion, 77; policy toward Germany, 57, 58; speech on 
foreign policy, 58, 59. ; 

Brssrys, WitL1AmM B., M. D.—Obituary of, 567. 


_ Bryewam, Jonn A.—Representative from Ohio, 132; offers 


» an amendment to reconstruction bill, 137; on recon- 
struction, 141; on the test-oath, 143; offers a substi- 
tute to the bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
148; on the bill to enforce the fourteenth amendment, 
149; on the Dill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
228. 

Brrp, Rev. Mizton.—Obituary of, 581. 

BisMARCK, Prince von.—Birth, education, 77; chosen to 
German Diet, 77; early diplomatic career, 77; unfolds 
his plans to the King, 78; appointed minister, 78; op- 
posed by deputies, 78; opposes Austrian scheme for 
representation in German Confederacy, %8; action on 
Schleswig question, 79; in war of 1866, 79; popularity 
at home, 79; position on Luxemburg question, 79; 
in Customs Parliament, 79; difficulties with Liberals, 
80; illness, 80; career of, in war of 1870, 80; demands 
Alsace and Lorraine, 80; negotiations with South 
Germany, 81; created prince, 81; course toward 
Russia, 81; note to French Government on assassi- 
nation of German soldiers, 81; speech on Alsatian 
affairs, 16, 17; dispatch to Austrian Foreign Min- 
ister, 57. 

Buarr, Frank P.—Senator from Missouri, 168; on affairs 

_in Southern States, 177-182. 

Brake, Commodore Gzoreez 8., U.S. N.—Birth, death, 
career, 81. 

BoarpMAN, Wm. W.—Obituary of, 583. 

Boees,, Rev. Gzorez W.—Obituary of, 582. 

Bohemia.—Relations in Austrian Empire, 59, 60. 

Bolivia.—Gov t, 81; area, population, 82; army, 
finances, commerce, 82; railroads, 82; revolution, 
82; siege of La Paz, 82; defeat of President Melgarejo, 
82; Morales assumes control, 82; geographical explor- 
ations, 341 (see p. 18). 

Boviit-WiLaAuMEZ, Count.—Obituary of, 600. 

BourBakr, General CHartzs D. §.—Career, 364. 

Bowen, Major Nichonas.—Obituary of, 579. 

Bor.z, General J. T.—Obituary of, 581. 

BRACKENRIDGE, HENRY M,.—Birth, death, education, 82; 
appointed judge, literary productions, 83. 

Braae, Major Henry M.—Obituary of, 574. 

Brazil.—Government, 83; area, population, 83; finances, 
83, 84; army, 84; slave insurrection in Minas Geraes, 
8&4; visit of Emperorand Empress to Europe, 84; open- 
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ing of Chambers, 84; speech from throne, 84; pas- 
sage of emancipation act, 18, 84; provisions of, 84, 
85; compulsory education, 18. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Rey. Ropert JEFFERSON.—Life, death, 
85; admitted to bar, 85; becomes preacher, 85; strong 
Unionist in rebellion, 86. 

BrESTEL, Dr. Rupoi¥F.—Birth, career, 61, 

British America, 336, 337. 

British-American Claims Commisston.—(See Great Brit- 

' ain.) 

British Columbia.—Unites with Dominion of Canada, 267, 
268 (see p. 837). 

Brooks, JAMES.—Representative from New York, 134; 
on resolution relative to revenue reform, 134, 

Brown, Rey. Grorez.—Obituary of, 586. 

BucHanan, MoKean.—Obituary of, 571. 

Buenos Ayres.—Commerce and shipping, 26; yellow fever 
in, 27. 

Bulgarian Church.—(See Hastern Churches.) 

Buttock, Governor Rurus.—Resigus as Governor of 
Georgia, 351. 

Buiivs, Oscar.—Obituary of, 586. 

BurpeEn, Henry.—Obituary of, 567. 

Burezs, Lovis.—Obituary of, 574. 

Bureorne, Genera] Sir Jonn Fox.—Obituary of, 601. 

BurRLEIen, Witi1AM Henry.—Birth, death, 86; literary 
career, 86; political do., 86. 

ButieR, Benzammn F.—Representative from Massachu- 
setts, 134; reports a bill relative to reconstruction, 
134-136; reports a bill relative to an oath of office, 
142, 143; on committee to investigate Southern affairs, | 
180; on the bill to enforce the fourteenth amendment, 
202; relative to the bill to enforce the fourteenth: 
amendment, 227, 

Buxton, CHARLES.—Birth, death, 86; elected to Parlia- 

ment, 86; author, 86, 87. 
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Calendar Stone of the Aztecs, 340. 

California.—Area, 87; statistics ‘of census of 1870, popula- 
tion, school attendance, 87; illiteracy, mortality, 87; 
valuation, 87; agriculture, Indians, 85; finances, 88; 
new capitol, 88; education, 88; charitable institutions, 
88; industry, wine-product, beet-sugar, 88, 89 ; silk-cul- 
ture, 89; traffic on Pacific Railroad, 89; politics, 89; un- 
popularity of Governor Haight, 89; Democratic nomi- 
nations and platform, 90,91; resolutions of Labor par- 
ty, 91; nominees and platform of Republicans, 91, 92; 
election returns, 92; Chinese testimony, 92; mobbing 
Chinese in Los Angeles, 92; action of grand-jury on, 
92, 93; meeting of Legislature, 93; valedictory of 
Governor Haight, 93; election of U. 8. Senator, 93; 
legislative acts, 93, 94; revised code, 94; culture of 
tea, olives, almonds, figs, and pomegranates, 6; 
earthquakes, 339, 340. 

CAMPBELL, Lieutenant-Governor Brnsamin.—Obituary 
of, 586. 

Camp Grant massacre, 40; action of grand-jury on, 40,. 
41, 

Canada.—(See Dominion of Canada.) 

Cape Colony.—Federation scheme, 1; annexation of dia-. 
mond-fields in South Africa to, 2. 

CARPENTER, Dr.—Paper on ocean-currents, $34. 

CARPENTER, MattHew H.—Senator from Wisconsin, 182; 
on the bill to enforce the fourteenth amendment, 
211. 

CaRRERA, MartiIn.—Obituary of, 596. 

CARROLL, Mrs. Bripeet.—Obituary of, 591. 

Cary, ALicz.—Birth, death, 96; literary career, 96, 97. 
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Cary, Pua@se.—Birth, death, 97; literary career, 97. 

CASSERLY, EucenE.—Senator from California, 182; rela- 
tive to the condition of the Southern States, 164; on 
the charter of a railroad, 167; on Sonthern affairs, 
183. 

Causey, Hon. P. F,—Obituary of, 571. 

CAVADA, FREDERICO.—Obituary of, 598. 

Census of 18%0, United States. — Statistics (see United 
States, Territories, and the several States). 

Central America.—Divisions of, 97; area, population, 97; 
Costa Rica, 97; Guatemala, 97; San Salvador, 97; 
Nicaragua, 97; Honduras, 97; war between San Sal- 
vador and Honduras, 9%; revolution in San Salvador, 
98; in Honduras, 98; in Costa Rica, 98; in Guate- 
mala, 98, 99; railways in Costa Rica, 99; agriculture 
in Guatemala, 99; telegraphs in San Salvador, 99 ; 
the Pope congratulates President of Nicaragua, 99 
(see p. 340). 

Central Asia.—Russian influence, 99; Afghanistan, rebel- 
lion of son of the Khan, 99; British influence and pol- 
icy, 100; reconciliation between the Khan and his son, 
100; Chinese Toorkistan, Russian encroachment, 100; 
rebellion in, 100; Soongarians, 101; Tarandshis, 101; 
invasion of their territory by Russians, 101; capture 
of the capital; report of Russian commander to Czar, 
102; annexation of territory, 102; its effect upon Rus* 
sian relations with India, 102; establishment of a 
journal at Tashkend, 102; designs upon Khiva, 102, 
103; building of railroads by Russia, 103; promotion 
of agriculture, 103; Russian influence in Afghanistan, 
103; effect upon British India, 103; proposed railroad 
to India via Euphrates River, 103.—(See Asia.) 

Central Pacific Railroad.—Traftic on, 89. 

CuoamBers, Dayip N.—Obituary of, 595. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT, 103; childhood and education, 104; 
opens book-store in Edinburgh, 104; publication of 
reviews, 104; works, 104; ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,” 
105; death, 105; character of writings, 105. 

CHAMBORD, Count DE.—(See France.) 

CHAMPNEYS, BENJAMIN.—Obituary of, 582. 

Cuanzy, General.—Career, 364, 365. 

CuHAsE, Licuteuant Wim11am H.—Obituary of, 576. 

Cuasez, 8. P.—Letter to C. L. Vallandigham, 750; proceed- 
ings relative to, at Parkersburg, West Virginia, 751. 

Cuauncey, Commodore Joun S.—Obituary of, 573. 

Cheméstry.—Gaseous and liquid forms of matter, 105; 9 
law of chemical dynamics, 106; heat in chemical com- 
binations, 106; ozone and hygiene, 107; indigotine, 
107; new coloring substances, 108; artificial bases, 
108; new bases, 108; pyrene, 108; iodo-sulphates, 108, 
109; spontaneous explosive, 109; dynamite, 109; litho- 
fracteur, 109; delicate test for nitric acid, 110; spec- 
troscope in chemical analysis, 110; candy adultera- 
tions—experiments of New York Health Department, 
110; utilizing gas-lime, 110; phosphate process for 
utilizing sewage, 111; changes of color produced by 
cold, 111; coloring matter in foliage, 112; fluorescent 
solutions, 112; ammonium amalgam controversy, 113; 
sulphur in illuminating gas, 113; chemistry of tobacco- 
smoke, 113; Chinese varnish, 113; etching on glass, 
113; chloralum, 118; tests for alum in bread, 114; 
cheap hydrogen, 114; new chlorine process, 114, 115. 

Chicago fire, 398; extent of, 8938, 394; summary of 
losses, 394; effect on insurance companies, 894; relief 
sent, 894, 396; diagram of burnt district, 395; meeting 
of Legislature, 396; relief granted for the city, 396; 
action of General Sheridan, 396; Governor Palmer 
remonstrates against military control, 897; with- 
crawal of troops, 398; killing of Colonel Grosvenor, 
898 ; action of grand-jary, 398, 899; message of Goy- 
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ernor to Legislature in regard to, 899; letter of Presi- 
dent to Governor Palmer, 399, 400; reply of Governor, 
400; appointment of committee by Legislature, 400; 
action of Legislature, 400, 401. ee 

CHICKERING, Colonel Toomas E,—Obituary of, 570. 

CurLps, Colonel CepHas G.—Obituary of, 579. 

Chilit.—Finances, army, area, 115; population, 115; com- 
merce, 115; railroads, 115; cities, 115; presidential 
election, 115, 116; earthquake, 116; position on San 
Domingo annexation, 116; education, 116; boundary 


with Bolivia, 116; President-elect, = i i pee 


explorations, 342 (see p. 18). 

CaiLLaANes, LANDISLAUS.—Obituary of, 595. 

China.—Revolt in Toorkistan, 42; Government, 116; area, 
population, 116; indemnity for Tien-tsin massacre, 
116; treaty with Formosa as to shipwrecked sailors, 
117; survey of Yang-tse River, 117; customs revenue, 
117; commerce, 117; shipping, 118; tariff at the Yang- 
tse, 118; position of Government toward missionaries 
and foreigners, 118; statistics of Protestant missions, 
118; inundation in northern provinces, 118, 119. 

Christian Church, or Connection.—Platform, 119; statis- 
tics of Northern States, 119; of Southern States, 119; 
societies and educational institutions, 119. 

Christian Union, The, 119. 

CHURCHILL, JOHN C. sRepeewentativs: from New York, 
132; on the bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
147. 

Civil Service Reform. origin ine an act of Congress, 748; 
commissioners, 748; report, 748; rules, 748. 

CLAFLIN, LEE.—Obituary of, 571. 

CuarK, Rt. Rev. Davis WrseattT.—Birth, death, Recs 
career, 120. - 

CLARKE, WALTER, D. D.—Birth, career, death, 120. 

CLAYBORNE, JoHN.—Obituary of, 579. - 

Ciayton, Poweiut.—Governor of Arkansas, 28; elected 
to United States Senate, 28; impeached, 29; message 
to House of Representatives, 30; declines senator- 
ship, 81; failure of attempt to impeach, 82; again 
elected Senator, 32; indicted for fraud in election, 25; 
acquitted, 35; statement as to Ku-kluxin ALEADERE, 35. 

Cremm, Mrs. Marra.—Obituary of, 570. 

CoagswELL, JosEPH G.—Death, 120; ancestry, 120; birth, 
121; education and early career, 121; trustee and 
librarian of Astor Library, 121; later ORES, 121, 122. 

Corzins, Isaac.—Obituary of, 603. - 

Colombia, United States of (see p. 18).—Government, di- 
visions, area, finances, 122; population, 122; railroads, 
122; trouble with Ecuador, 122; constitutional con- 
vention of Panama, 122; commercial tax at city of 
Panama, 122; revolution in Boyaca, 122; insurrection 
in State of Panama, 123; seizure of steamer Montijo, 
123; meeting of Congress, 128; action of, 123; non- 
payment of subvention by Panama Railroad, 123; 
bank of Bogota, 123; Darien Indians at, 123; report 
of Captain Selfridge to the President on Darien ‘Bx 
ploring Expedition, 123, 124. 

Colorado (see Territories).—Natural eninaehey in, 339. 

Columbia, District of.—Bill to create a Territory passed, 
168. 

CotwELL, STEPHEN.—Obituary of, 567. 

Co.YER, Vincent.—Indian policy in Arizona, 41. 

Commerce of the United States—Imports, 125; exports, 
125; reéxports, 125; entrances and clearances, 126; 
commerce of New York, 126; entries for consumption, 
126; into warehouse, 126; free goods, 126; specie, 
126; total imports, 126; withdrawals from warehonse, 


127; classification of imports, 127; receipts of cus- a 


toms, 127; exports classified, 127; total exports, 128. 
Communist Insurrection, The.—(See France.) 
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Conpit, Rozert W., D. D.—Obituary of, 570. 

Congregationalists.—National Council, 128; permanent or- 
ganization, 128; constitution, 128, 129; declaration on 
unity of the Church, 129; acts of the council, 129; by- 
laws, 129; membership of Council, 130; mission-work 
in Catholic countries, 180; division of missions with 
Presbyterian Board, 130; mission statistics, 130; 
American Missionary Association, 180; work among 
colored people at the South, 130; churches, minis- 
ters, and members in 1871, 131; statistics in Great 
Britain, 131; statistics in France, 131. 

Congress, United States.—Third session‘of the Forty-first, 
convenes, 132; resolution relative to the Monroe doc- 
trine, 132; do., relative to the annexation of Dominica, 
138; do., relative to treaty with Dominica, 183; do., 
relative to a system of revenue and expenditure, 133; 
do., relative to revenue reform, 134; tne relative to 
political disabilities, 184. 

In the House, a bill relative to reconstruction re- 
ported, 1384; no more important subject will be pre- 
sented to Congress, 136; power of the Executive to 
grant reprieves and pardons, 136; intention of the 
pill, 1387; excepted cases, 137; other exceptions, 137; 
substitute proposed, 187; amendment moved, 187; 
another substitute proposed, 137; a general removal 
of all disabilities from all classes of men, 188; what 
the effect and extent of these sweeping provisions, 
138; take the case of General Pillow, 138; this is a bill 

~ making odious discriminations, 188; holds out the 
promise to the ear but breaks it to the heart, 139; 
extraordinary provisions of this bill, 139; shook every 
man’s sense of justice, 139; little in this bill to com- 
mend it to the House, 189; pledge given to go for 
amnesty, 140; I want no half-way work, 140; this bill 
a very singular and incongruous mixture, 140; comes 
from the Committee on Reconstruction, which is a 
political committee, 140; it is in no sense an amnesty 
bill, 141; it is a property-grabbing bill, 141; if the 
spirit of Sherman’s agreement with Johnston had 
been observed, there would have been no need of this 
measure, 141; four suisniniette pending, 141; bill 
postponed, 142. ~ 

In the House, a bill Cabertad Shuadethinc an oath of 
office, 142; its provisions, 142; effect of the passage 
of the bill, 142; repeals the test-oath for every man 
who took part in the rebellion, 142; peculiar state of 
affairs, that the loyal people should be required to take 
the test-oath, 148; where is the necessity of continuing 
the test-oath at all? 143; are we prepared to take this 
step in the dark? 143; bill passed, 144. 

- In the Honse, a bill to enforce the fifteenth amend- 
ment considered, 144; it is absolutely atrocious, 144; 
it is the crowning act of centralization and consolida- 
tion, 145; has its origin in the interest of a desperate 
and unscrupulous party, 145; details of the bill, 145; 
the title is an untruth, 146; it reaches every town 
with a population of twenty thousand, 146; power to 
arrest is conferred on supervisors at the polls, 146; 
the military made subject to the deputy-marshal, 146; 
the marshals have complete immunity from all lia- 
bility to State or municipal authority, 147; allows 
military interference with elections, 147; the neces- 
sity of the bill, 147; the constitutional power to enact 
it, 148; substitute offered, 148-151; amendments 
moved, 152; bill passed, 152. 

In the Senate, the above bill considered, 153; off- 
spring of a bill of the last session, 153; it assumes 
the powers of the General Government to superintend 
registrations and elections in the States, 153; the pow- 
er given to the States, 153; reason, 153; Congress can 


only interfere to perpetuate the Government to pre- 
vent its dissolution, 158; what does the bill propose? 
154; its passage, 154, 

In the Senate, a motion to take up the resolution 

relative to San Domingo, 155; another resolution sub- 
mitted, 155; both are of interest to the people, 155; 
motion to refer to Committee on Foreign Relations, 
155; object of introducing the resolution, 156; treaty 
not ratified, 156; is the Senate ready to recede? 156; 
we are asked to take a wide departure from the origi- 
nal policy of the Government, 156; what are the facts ? 
156; the present incorporation of that people with us 
is not desirable, 15%; motion to go into executive 
session lost, 157; the resolution commits Congress 
to a dance of blood, 157; it commits Congress to the 
policy of annexation, 157; I will not accept the 
policy, 158; some facts about the negotiation, 158; 
Baez has been sustained in power by the presence of 
our naval force ever since the negotiation, 159; all 
there are said to be in favor of annexation, 159; the 
claims of Hayti wrongfully interdicted, _ no pru- 
dent man buys 2 lawsuit, 160. . 
- Nearly all the Senator’s points are fuusieinbe vt 160; 
the protocol, 160; the resolution simply provides for 
an examination, 161; it is said the resolution is unne- 
cessary, 161; he would have been denounced if he had 
appointed commissioners without consulting us, 161; 
the annexation of San Domingo will come,161; grounds 
of opposition to annexation stated, 162; advice to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, 162; where then were 
you who now talk of nothing but freedom? 162; are 
you prepared to bring such a people into the United 
States? 163; motion to refer lost, 168; resolution 
adopted, 163. - 

In the House, joint paler relative to San Do- 
mingo amended, 163; adopted, 163; amendment con- 
curred in by the Senate, 164. . 

In the Senate, a resolution to appemt a committee 
to investigate affairs in the Southern States, offered, 
164; objected to, 164; motion to refer the papers toa 
special committee, 164; they present an appalling 
record, 164; had the whole subject here at the last 
session, 165; are these new charges? 165; a periodical 
performance, 165; why turn them into capital for a 
party? 165; the record of the last dozen years does 
not justify such imputations, 166; thousands of men 
have lost their lives, 166; this Administration com- 
menced with the words ‘*Let us have peace,” 166; 
object of the resolution to obtain some pretext to place 
the Southern people under martial law, 166; motion 
agreed to, 166. 

In the Senate, a motion to nasitiies the bill to pro- 
mote commerce among the States, 167; can Congress 
authorize the construction of a railroad passing 
through different States, under the power to regulate 
commerce, 167; grave considerations involved in the 
bill, 167; the exercise of a dangerous power, 167; 
Congress has the power to govern these railroads, 
168; pass some bill that will test the a 168; 
bill laid aside, 168; session closed, 168. 

First session of Forty-second Congress commenced, 
168; in the House, a bill to repeal the duties on salt 
considered, 169; bill passed, 169; a joint resolution 
to repeal the duties on coal considered, 169; do., 
passed, 170; bill to place tea and coffee on the free 
list of imports, considered, 170; passed, 170; resolu- 
tions relative to a financial policy considered, 171; 
referred to Committee of Ways and Means, 171. 

In the Senate, a resolution offered to limit the busi- 
ness of the session, 171; adoption, 171; another reso- 
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lution, instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to 
report a bill to enable the President to execute the 
laws relative to organized bands of armed men in the 
Southern States, offered, 171; the condition of affairs 
in the South is of an extraordinary character, 171; 
Ku-klux Klan exists in eleven States, 171; the state- 
ment is the phantom of a distempered imagination, 
171; statements of the resolution utterly untrue, 172; 
these armed bands do exist, 172; what the witnesses 
show, 172; thugs of India, 172; extent of the Ku-klux 
organization, 172; extends through every county of 
North Carolina, 173; dates of outrages, 173; peculiari- 
ties of the crimes committed; 173; no man has ever 

. been convicted, 174; report of the minority, 174; what 
proof of their existence in Kentucky ? 174; no occa- 
sional acts of violence have been committed in Ken- 
tucky, 174; there is no proof against Confederate sol- 
diers, 175; the exclusion of good men from office, one 
cause of existence of these outrages, 175; mal-admin- 
istration has occurred in many States, 175; necessity 

. of putting a stop to the outrages spoken of, 175; kind 
of bills introduced here, 175; assert absolute jurisdic- 
tion for Congress, 176; a constitutional question in- 
volved, 176; state of the case, 176; provision in the 
Constitution in regard to putting down insurrection, 
1%6; two'or three objections to the resolution, 177; 
one’ encroachment follows close upon the heels of its 
predecessor, 177; everybody, who maintains that this 
Congress ‘has not the power to sweep away the Con- 
stitution when it pleases, is denounced: as revolu- 
tionary, 177; rights which belong to the people, 177; 
the legal question considered, 178; the fourteenth 
amendment, 178; the Government can act only on indi- 
viduals, 178; intention of the fourteenth amendment, 
178; more than nine-tenths of the testimony is mere 
hearsay, 179; resolution agreed to, 179; concurrent 
resolution relative to investigation atfered, and 
adopted, 179. 

In the House, the above-mentioned sthabatine. con- 
sidered, 179; amendment offered, 180; what will hap- 
pen if we appoint this committee and send it down 
South? 180; amendment agreed to, 180. 

In the Senate, the amended resolution considered, 
181; amendment moved to grant power to print, 181; 
not willing to trust the committee with any such 
power, 181; why has this investigation been opposed 
at every step? 181; if the investigation shows us that 
thereare peace and security in any one State at the 
South, let us know it, 182; let us have it, 182; we 
should legislate now, 182; read the reports of your 
officers, 182; if any organization exists in Georgia, it 
has been kept wonderfully secret, 183; a change that 
came over Congress, 183; you already condemned nine 
or ten States atthe South, 184; amendment concurred 
in, 184. 

In the House, a’ bill reported to enforce the provi- 
sions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, 184; this measure affects the foundations of the 

- Government, 185; what warrant have we for enacting 
it? 185; decisions of courts, 185; their legal effect, 
185; constitutionality of the first section, 185; the 
second section, 186; where is the constitutional power 
to enact it ?186; on what itrests, 187; general aspects 
of the question of power to defend by Federal legisla- 
tion the essential franchises of national citizenship, 
187; reply to the charge that the second section ‘n- 
vades the reserved powers of the States, 188; the 
United States always has assumed to enforceas against 
the States; and also persons, every one of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, 188; provisions of the 


judge whether the exigency contemplated by the law 


Constitution, 188; judgment of the Supreme Court, 
189; the third section, 189; its provisions, 189; the 
fourth section, 189; decision of the Supreme Court 
sustains it, 190. 

Some of these assumptions of law are quite as ex- 
traordinary as are the provisions of the bill, 190; 
apology for the propositions of the bill, 190; the Con- 
stitution guarantees to the people certain personal 
rights, 190; the bases alleged for the enactment of 
this bill, 191; thirteenth amendment, 191; fourteenth 
amendment, 191; declaratory in first-paragraph, 192; 
Dred Scott’ case, 192; the words “ privileges and im- 
munities,” 192; no Constitution, State government, 
or code of laws, in this country, but recognizes these 
rights of the people, 192; the most important part of 
the first section, 198; what is the meaning of the 
words,‘ without due process of law ?*’ 193; where has 
this equal protection ever been denied ? 193; it never 
has been believed or assumed that Congress has 
power to go into the States of the Union and subor- 
diuate State laws and State jurisdiction to the con- 
trol of Federal courts, or of the President, 193; fourth 
section of the fourth article of the Constitution, 194; 
it forbids Federal interposition, except on call of the 
Governor, 194; the bill proposes to authorize the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, 195; object 
claimed for the entire bill, 195; the third section is 
worse than all the others, 195; the monstrous powers 
conferred on the Federal Government and its chief 
officer, 196; the President is made without responsi- 
bility of any kind, 196. 

Action of the House before the last message, 196; 
the message is the basis for this dill, 197; the judg- 
ment of a majority was against legislation, 197; in- 
stead of hostility, tender the olive-branch, 197; change 
your policy—proclaim amnesty, 197; reference to the 
case of Milligan, 198; could a more emphatic condem- 
nation of the provisions of this bill have been pro- 
nounced, 198; the fourth section authorizes the Presi- 
dent to declare war against a State whenever he 
thinks secession. may require it, 198; enact these pro- 
visions, and local State government is at an end, 199; 
no man is equal to discussing it as it ought to be dis- 
cussed, 199; the issue before this House, 199; is it com- 
petent for Congress to provide by law for a better 
enforcement of the Constitution? 199; opinion inthe 
case of Cohens vs. Virginia, 199; the act of 1789, 200; 
do. of 1795, 200; the President the exclusive and final © 


has arisen, 201;. consider the discretion which is — 
vested in Congress, 201; the people are equal to the 
task of redressing all wrongs that may be inflicted on 
them, 201; the provision of the Constitution as to the a 
protection of the States does not give this power to a 
provide for protecting the guaranteed rights of the — 
people, 202; two controlling propositions on this , 
question, 202; if the Federal Government cannot pass — 
laws to protect rights, why were guarantees of those 
rights put in the Constitution ? 202; if it has not this m 
constitutional power, it ought to have it, 202; will — 
such vindictive legislation, without proof, succeed? 
203; you have already failed in such legislation, 203; a 
Federal legislation and its execution have failed to 
produce content at the South, 203; measures of re- 
pression. and usurpation are, in their nature, revolu-— 
tionary, 203; Ku:klux were organized to scare the 
superstitious blacks, 204; South Carolina has been 
infested with the worst local government ever 
vouchsafed to a people, 204; amendment offered, 
204; its effect, 205; change proposed in the original 
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bill, 206; other amendments offered, 206; bill passed, 


206. 


In the Senate the above-mentioned bill considered, 
207; nobody objects to the first section, 207; the sec- 
ond provides for the punishment of a conspiracy, 207; 
the third is in entire conformity to the Constitution, 
that, when States fail to protect private rights, the 
President is authorized to act, 207; the fourth makes 
some conspiracies and combinations a rebellion, and 
authorizes the President to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, 207; other sections provide for executing the 
previous ones, 208; these principles go to the founda- 
tion of the Government, 208; after the Union was 
formed, the whole power of the Government was 
pledged to defend the rights of citizens against en- 
croachments, 208; object of fourteenth amendment, 
210; eminent authority against colored citizenship, 
210; effect of the system of slavery, 210; clauses of 
fourteenth amendment which it is supposed have 
changed the Constitution, 210; how about the rights of 
the colored man under the old Constitution? 211; the 


‘States are depositories of the rights of individuals, 


211; what are the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States, 212; clauses of the amend- 


ment, 212; the authority of the United States was just 


as positive under the Constitution as originally framed 
as under the fourteenth amendment, 213; Congress 
has authority to carry into effect the powers of Gov- 
ment by affirmative law, 218; when the Constitution 
imposes an inhibition on the States, it does not give 
the Federal Government power to see that they do 
not do it, 214; I will go as far as any one to maintain 
the authority of the United States, 214; let us exam- 
ine what sort of a Government we have, and precisely 
what its rights are, 215; it is said to be merely a con- 
federated Government of States, 215; views of Ham- 
ilton, 245; it is a Constitution of the people, and 
brings them into direct communication with the Goy- 
ernment, 216; the perfect authority of Congress to 
execute this Constitution, 216; a Constitution of the 
people, 216; it has had a criminal code that has acted 
directly on the people, 217; what rights have these 
new amendments given to citizens, 217; what do they 
provide, 217; whatever the fourteenth amendment 
guarantees to a citizen, that citizen is entitled to 
have, 218; the Constitution contemplates that Con- 
gress shall protect these rights, 218; what do we pro- 
pose to do? 218; examination of the several sections, 
219; objections considered, 220; amendments offered 
and agreed to, 220; others lost, 220; bill passed, 221. 

In the House a committee of conference appointed 
on amendments disagreed to, 221; do. in the Senate, 
221; explanation of the report of the committee and 
the amendments made to the bill, 221,222; the Sher- 
man amendment retained, and the iy rejected by 
the House, 224. 

In the Senate, report considered, 224; nature of the 
Sherman amendment, 224; the bill makes it a penal 
offence against the United States for any person to 
violate a law of a State, 224; this is an absurdity, 224; 
interference by the General Government in the affairs 
of a State condemned, 225; what might not a Cesar 
or a Cromwell do? 225; report concurred in, 226; a 
new committee of conference appointed, 226. 

In the House, the report of the committee explained, 
226; discussed, 227; agreed to in both Houses, 228; 
the bill as passed, 228, 229. ' 

In the Senate, resolutions relative to San Domingo, 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 229, 230; 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 


tution relative to appropriations to schools where 
religious doctrines are taught, 230. 

Connecticut.—Statistics of population, cities, valuation, 
agriculture, 231; births, divorces, etc., 281; Demo- 
cratic nominations, 281; platform, 231, 282; Republi- 
can nominations, 232; platform, 232, 233; fraud in 
election, 233; committee appointed by Lepislatare, 
233; report, 233, 234; inauguration of Governor Jew- 
ell, 234; address and recommendations, 234, 235; one- 
capital question, 285; new State-house at Hartford, 
235, 236; consolidation of New York & New Haven 
and Hartford & New Haven Railroads, 236, 287; ad- 
journment of the Legislature, 287; work done, 237; 
finances, 237; banks, insurance companies, 237; rail- 
roads, 237; edneation, 238; militia, 238; pisciculture, 
238, 239. 

ConyNneHAM, Captain Jonn B.—Obituary of, 575. 

ConrneHax, Judge Joun N.—Obituary of, 572. 

CooEMAN, Rev. ALFRED.—Obituary of, 590. - 

Copyright, International, 455, 456. 

Corea.—Outrages on Americans in, 18, 42; geography, 
289; area, population, 239; industry, 289; govern- 
ment, religion, 239; French expedition, 239; United 
States expedition in 1871, 239; burning of the General 
Sherman, 239, 240; action of Admiral Bell, 240; visit 
of the Wachusett, 240, 241; Commodore Febiger’s em- 
bassy, 241; arrival of Admiral Rodgers’s squadron, 242; 
letter of the King, 242; action of officials, 242; survey 
of river, 242, 243; fortifications, 243; firing of Coreans 
on launches, 243; return fire, 248; capture and demo- 
lition of forts, 244; rescue of native Christians, 244; 
emigration of Coreans to Russian territory, 272. 

Costa Rica, 97; revolution in, 98; railroads, 99. 

CovonE, Joun.—Birth, death, 244; political career, 244, 245. 

Cox, Samuzt S8.—Representative from New York, 133; 
offers resolution relating to revenue, 133; on recon- 
struction, 141; on the bill to enforce the fourteenth 
amendment, 202. 

CRAWFORD, N. M., D. D.—Birth, death, career, 245. 

Croatia (see Hungary). 

Cronyrn, Rev. Benzamin.—Obituary of, 602. 

CROsWELL, Epwin.—Birth, death, 245; journalist, mem- 
ber of Albany ‘‘ Regency,’ 245, 246; 

CrowWELL, Rev. Wir11am.—Obituary of, 582. 

Cuba.—Struggle for independence, 18; atrocities, 18.— 
(See Spain.) 

Czechs.—Relations with Austrian Empire, ‘59, 60. 


D 


DABNEY, CHARLES W.—Obituary of, 573. 

Dakin, Lieutenant Grorer A.—Obituary of, 584. 

Dakota (see Territories).—Geographical discoveries, 388, 
839. 

Dargzoy, Most Rev. GrorcEs.—Birth, assassination, 246; 
Archbishop of Paris, 246. 

Darien Surveying Hexpedition.—Report of Captain Self- 
ridge to President of neers 123, 124; survey of 
Isthmus, 535, 

Davis, GARRET, Senator from Kentucky, 132; on affairs 
in Southern States, 171-177; relative to the bill to 
enforce the fourteenth amendment, 224. 

DAVIS, JEFFERSON, speech at Atlanta, Georgia, 750. 

Davis, Rev. Toomas F.—Obituary of, 591. 

Davis, Woopspury.— Obituary of, 582. 

Dawes, Henry L.—Representative from Massachusetts, 
132; on Committee on Southern Affairs, 180. 

Day, Rev. Samuet 8S.—Obituary of, 588. 

Definitive Treaty of Peace between France and Germany, 
669, and following. 
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DrauErry, Abbé GAasPpARD.—Birth, assassination, 246; 
career, 246, 247. 

Dr 1A ToUR D'AUVERGNE, Prince.—Obituary of, 596. 

DELAVAN, Epwarp C,—Birth, death, career, 247. 

Delaware.—Meeting of Legislature, 247; inaugural ad- 
dress of Governor, 247; election of United States 
Senator, 247; legislative acts, 247, 248; property of 
married women, 248; schools, 248; repeal of charter 
of Normal University, 248;. resolutions of students, 
248; railroads and canals, 248, 249; tax on passengers, 
249; decision of Court of Errors, 249; census statis- 
tics, 249; Wilmington, 249, 250; its manufactures, 
250; taxation and debt, 250; ship-building at Wilming- 
ton, 250; peach-crop, 250. 

DELESCLUZE, Louis CHARLES.—Obituary of, 597. 

De Morean, Avaustus.—Birth, death, 250; mathemati- 
cian, 250; career, 250, 251. 

Denio, HrrAm.—Birth, death, judicial career, 251. 

Denison, Sir Wru11am T seGoogrpher, 333; obituary 
of, 594, 

Denmark:—Royal family, 251; Cabinet, 251; area, 251; 
population, religion, 251; finances, army, navy, 251; 
commerce, 252; emigration, 252; railroads and tele- 
graphs, 252; sentiments toward ahaudise 252; Inter- 
national Society, 252. 

Descuames, Em1Le.—Obituary of, 504, 
Diamonds.—Discovery of, in xanthophyllite, 252; analy- 
sis of, 253; how formed, 253; in South Africa, 253. 
Ditzez, Sir Cuarizs.—Adyocate of whinnrredaners 874; 

career, 376. 

Dimick, General Austrn.—Birth, death, career, 253. 

Diplomatic Correspondence and Foreign Relations.—Great 
Britain proposes a joint commission, 253; reply of 
Secretary Fish, 254; ‘Alabama Claims’’ included, 
254; United States Commissioners, 254; British Com- 
missioners, 254, 255; letter of Secretary Fish to com- 
missioners, 255; meeting of commission, 255; full 
power given by President to commissioners, 255, 256; 
protocol and articles, 256-262; exchange of ratifica- 
tions, 263; note to Emperor of Brazil, 263; appoint- 
ment of arbitrators, 263; Charles Francis Adams, 
263, 264. 

Disciples of Christ.—Second Asnand Missionary Conven- 
tion, 265; work accomplished, 265; conference with 
Baptists in Ohio, 265; creed, 265. 

Disease, Germ-Theory of.—Cholera, 265; labors of Mr. 
Lewis, 266; Dr. Bastian opposes theory, 266, 267; 
table of parasitic diseases, 267. 

DIsRAELI, BENJAMIN.—Life and career, 375, 576. 

District of Columbia (see Territories).—Territorial goy- 
ernment for, 18. 

Diva, Ira.—Obituary of, 576. 

DéiimNGER, Dr. von.—Opposes papal infallibility, 687; 
excommunicated, 688. 

DomBRoWSKEI, JAROSLAS.—Obituary of, 597. 

Dominion of Canada.—Annexation of British Columbia, 
267, 268; railroads, 268; revenue, 268; banks, 268; 
population, 268; immigration, 268; opening of Parlia- 
ment, 268; acts of, 269; feeling on Treaty of Washing- 
ton, 269; opening of European & North American 
Railway, 269; Joseph Papineau, 269, 270. 

DonEtson, A. J., LL. D.—Birth, death, career, 270, 

Dumont, EBENEZER.—Obituary of, 573. 

Dunn, Lientenant-Governor Oscar J.—Obituary of, 590. 

DvuranpD, Sir Henry.—Obituary of, 593. 


_E 
Earthquakes.—In Hawaiian islands, 270; in England, 270, 
271; in California, 271; Philippine Islands, 271; in 
China, 271, 272, 
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Eastern Churches.—Spirit of reform in Russian Church, 
272; statistics, 272; sectarianism, 272; Corean con- 
verts, 272; Bulgarian Church, 722; opposition of Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople to establishment of separate 
church, 273; attempts to unite Church with Roman 
Catholics, 273; Greek Church, 273, 274; theological 
schools, 274; union of Eastern with Anglican Church, 
274; reply of Russian Church to American Episcopa. 
lians, 274, 275; response of Episcopal Convention, 
2%5; visit of Russian bishop to Alaska, 275; Greek 
Church in New York City, 275. . 

Eastern Question.—Conference at London, 2%5, 276; po- 
sition of Turkey on neutralization of Black Sea, 275, 
276 ; situation of France, 276; new treaty, 276, 277. 

Ecuador (see page 18). 

Epmunpbs, GrorcE F.—Senator from Vermont, 132; on 
the San Domingo resolution, 155-157; on the bill to 
enforce the fifteenth amendment, 207, 213. 

Educational Appropriations.—Amendment of the Consti- 
tution relative to, proposed, 280. 

Egypt.—Relations of Khedive with Sultan, 1; royal family, 
area, population, 277; finances, 277; commerce, 277; 
railroads and mail, 277; Suez Canal, 277; relations 
with Turkey, 277, 278; session of Chambers, 278. 

ELDRIDGE, CHARLES A.—Representative from Wisconsin, 
182; on the bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
144, 

Electricity.—Duration of elentyis spel 278; magnetic 
experiments, 279; dynamic-electric lights, 279; elec- 
tric railway-signals, 279, 280; thermo-electric action 
of metals in liquids, 280, 281; resistance and tempera- 
_ ture, 281; magnetic spectra, 281, 282; electric clocks, 
282; improved telegraph-cables, 282; electric torpe- 
does, 282; electric signals in mines, 282, 283; electric 
time-guns, 283; nature of the luminous arch, 283, 284; 
platinum plates, 284; iron electrotypes, 284; electro- 
typed imitations of leather, 284; dynamic condensers, 
284; operating a railroad by telegraph, 284, 285; im- 
proved exciting liquid, 285; the Hooper core and 
Wheatstone apparatus, 285; electric novelties, 285, 
286; nickel-plating by electrolysis, 286; cold galvani- 
zation of iron, 286; electrical properties of aluminium 
and magnesium, 286, 287; electro-deposition of alu- 
minium, 287; the electrical shadow, 287; subterranean 
electrical disturbances, sie esi to electrical 
spark, 287, 288. 

ELLENBOROUGH, Epwarp Law, Earl of. Birth, death, 
career, 288. - 

ELLERY, Commodore Franx.—Obituary of, 572. 

E1107, Groree T., M. D.—Obituary of, 569. 

ELLioTtT, CHARLOTTE.—Obituary of, 601. 

Euzzry, ARNOLD.—Obituary of, 571. 

Emancipation, in Brazil, 84, 85. o 

England (see Great Britain).—Alarm at Russian approach 
to India, 43, 103; influence in Afghanistan, 100. J 

Eétvés, Baron Jozser.—Birth, death, 288; career, 
989, 

ERRAZARIZ, Penantao,e-Prosident of Chili, 115, 116. 

Europe.—France, 289; Germany, 289, 290; Russia and — 
Turkey, 290; internationalism, 290; Anstria, 290; 
England, 290; Italy, 290; Spain, 290; Switzerland, 
290; Norway, 290; Denmark, 290; area and popula- — 


tion of different states, 290; religion, 291; nationali- — 4 


ties, 291; colonies, 291. 

Eustis, FREDERICK A.—Obituary of, 577. 

Evangelical Association.—Statistics, 291; General Con- 
ference, 291; delegates from Methodists, 291; actior 


of Conference on union with them, 291, 292; on secret 


societies, 292; German Conference, 292; missions 
292, 
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Ewrme, Tuomas, LL: D.—Birth, death, 292; education, 
292; political career, 292; Secretary of Treasury, 292, 
298; loyalty in war, 293. 


EF 


Farpuerse, General Lovis.—Career, 364. 

Farnsworth, Joun F.—Representative from Illinois, 
132; offers an amendment to reconstruction bill, 137; 
on reconstruction, 140; on the test-oath, 143; on the 
bill to enforce the fourteenth amendment, 223. 

FAVRE, JULES.—Birth, 829; career, 329, 330. 

Feejce Islands.—Cannibalism in, 96. 

Fe.icr, Rev. GuILLAUME DE.—Birth, death, career, 293, 

Fenton, Colonel W. M.—Obituary of, 574. 

Ferri, TatopuHite CHARLES.—Obituary of, 603. 

Fétis, FRangots Josepu.—Birth, death, 293; musician, 
293; career, 293, 294. 

FIcgANrI&zre, César H. S.—Obituary of, 597. 

Finances of the United States.—Revenue, 294; increase of 
imports, 294; internal revenue, 294; receipts and ex- 
penditures, 294, 295; sources of revenue, 295; amount 
of debt, 295; decrease, 295; summary of debt Decem- 
ber 1, 1871, 296; bonds issued to Pacific Railroads, 
286; estimates and recommendations of Secretary of 
Treasury, 206, 297; table of distilleries by States, 297; 
spirits in bond, 297; receipts from spirits, 297; 
from fermented liquors, 297; receipts from tobacco, 
298; amount manufactured, 298; seizures for violation 
ofinternal revenue law, 298; funding the debt, 298; 
syndicate, 288; report of congressional committee on 
legality of arrangement, 298, 299; resumption of spe- 
cie payment, 299, 300; amount of currency at different 
periods, 800; bank statement for six years, 301; banks 
and capital for 1871, 301; failures, 302; shipping, 302; 
monthly range of Government securities at New York 
(table) for 1871, 302; comparative table of prices of 
produce at New York for twelve years, 308; highest 
and lowest prices of gold during 1871 (table), 305; 
daily table of sterling exchange, 306; highest and low- 
est prices of stocks for each month (table), 307. 

Fixketnsure, G. A.—Representative from Missouri, 
132; offers an amendment to the bill to enforce fif- 
teenth amendment, 152, | 

Finland.—Area and population, 693. 

Fisu, HamimtTon.—President of the Convention of Dele- 
gates from Spain and the South American States, 706. 

Fiton, Ereazar T., D. D.—Birth, career, death, 308. 

FLETcHER, Rev. Horace.—Obituary of, 590. 

Florida. — Political situation, 308; election returns, 
308; meeting of the Legislature, 308; election law, 
308; State-prison, 308; regulation of insurance com- 
panies, 309; financial legislation, 809; school law. 
809; funding act, 309; constitutional amendments, 
810; action of courts on financial bills, 810; unconsti- 
tutionality of law regarding State warrants, 310; con- 
vention at Lake City on finances, 311; resolutions, 
811; address, 311, 312; summary statement of griev- 
ances, 312; proclamation of Governor Reed, 312; 
finances—debt, receipts, etc., 318; schools, 318; pub- 
lic institutions, 313; railroads, 318; message of Gov- 
ernor to Legislature of 1872, 313, 314; census statistics 
of 1870, 314. a 

Fiorp-Jones, Davip R.—Birth, 814; career, 314, 315; 
death, 314. 

Footer, CHARLES C., M. D.—Obituary of, 583. 

Foreign Relations.—(See Diplomatic Correspondence.) 

Formosa.—Treaty with, as to shipwrecked sailors. 117. 

Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution.--An act to 
enforce, 228. 

Fox, Rey. Cuartes M.—Obituary of, 581. 
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France,— Government, 315; budget of ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditures, 315; debt, 815; revenue 
and expenditures, 315, 816; military divisions, 316; 
navy, 316; territorial divisions—area, and population, 
316; army, 317; railroads, 817; seat of government at 
Bordeaux, 317; disturbance at Lyons, 317; dissolution 
of general councils by Gambetta, 817; condition of 
Paris, 317; new loan of Gambetta, 817; hopes of for- . 
eign intervention, 317; the armistice of three weeks, 
817; warlike attitude of Gambetta, 817, 318; his 
decree regarding the election of a National Assembly, 
818; set aside by Favre, 318; resignation of Gam- 
betta, 318; result of the elections, 318; meeting of 
Assembly, 318; Thiers elected President, 318; nego- 
tiations for peace, 818; ratification of preliminaries, 
818; riotous proceedings in Paris, 318, 319; opposition 
to the treaty, 319; removal of seat of government to 
Versailles, 319; National Guard take possession of 
Paris, 319; attempt at suppression, 319; address of the 
central committee of the Guard, 319; organization of 
Communist Government, 319, 320; occupation of forts, 
820; appointment of a committee by National Assem- 
bly to treatwith Communists,320; Communist election, 
$20; their activity, 320; vigorous measures of Thiers, 
820; encounters between the Communists and Govern- 
ment, April 2d, and following, 321; affairs in Paris, 
821; platform of Communists, 822; position of Thiers, 
822; subsequent military operations under Marshal 
MacMahon, 322; siege of Fort Issy, 322; map of Paris 
and fortifications, 328; displacement of Cluseret, 824; 
succession of Colonel Rossel, 324; reply of Thiers to 
demands for communal liberties, 324; further meas- 
ures of Communists, 824; capture of Fort Issy by Gov- 
ernment,324; closing of churches,etc., by Communists, 
824; vote of confidence in Thiers, 325; final crushing 
of insurrection, 325; assassination of hostages, 825; 
prisoners taken, 326; conclusion of treaty with Ger- 
many, 826; discussion of future form of Government, 
826; new Cabinet, 326; abrogation of laws expatriat- 
ing Orleanist princes, 826; other measures of Assem- 
bly, 826; Government loan, 326; supplementary elec- 
tions, 827; manifesto of Count de Chambord, 827; 
action of Assembly on temporal power of the Pope, 
327; army reorganization, 327; dissolution of National 
Guards, 327; Thiers declared President, 327; adjourn- 
ment of Assembly, 328; election of Councils General, 
828; execution of Rossel and others, 828; assassina- 
tion of German soldiers, 828; opening of new session 
of Assembly, 828; address of Thiers, 328; Orleanist 
princes take seats, 328; education, 328; Jules Favre, 
birth, career, 329, 8330; Léon Gambetta, birth, career, 
330. 

Francis JosepH, Emperor.—Speech from the throne, 
60, 61. 

Fraser, Jonn.—Obituary of, 598. 

FREDERICK CHARLES, Prince.—Career, 863. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM, Prince.—Career, 363. 

Frencou, Rev. Joun W.—Birth, death, career, 330. 

Friends, 330; statistics, 381; religious awakening, 331; 
Sunday-schools, 331; missions among Indians, 331; 
foreign missions of:-English Friends, 331, 332. 

Futier, Perry.—Obituary of, 566. 
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GamseTtTa, Lion.—Birth, 330; career, 330. 
GanneETT, Rev. Ezra S.—Birth, death, career, 332. 
Gar, Signor Tommaso.—Obituary of, 600. 
GARDINER, Rev. ——.—Obituary of, 591. 
GARNICHOWSKEI, MicHAELOVITCH.—Obituary of, 594. 
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GARRETT, THOMAS.—Obituary of, 568. 

Gasparin, Count de.—Birth, death, 332; career, 382, 333. 

GassrER, EpwARD.—Obituary of, 604. 

Gay, Colonel EBENEZER.—Obituary of, 583. 

Geneva Conference.—(See Diplomatic Correspondence.) 

Geographical Explorations and Discoveries in 1871.—The 
general field, 333; death of eminent geographers, 333, 
834; paper of Dr. Carpenter on ocean-currents, 334; 
Hassler expedition, 834; soundings in English Chan- 
nel, 334; ocean-soundings, 834; arctic explorations, 
£34-836; expedition of Germania and Hansa, 334, 335; 
expedition of Lieutenants Peyer and Weyprecht, 335; 
Swedish expedition, 385; Russian, 835, 336; of Cap- 
tain Hall, 886; German exploration of Baltic Sea, 336; 
account of Mount Hecla, 386; British America, 336, 337; 
Newfoundland, 336; British Columbia, 237; Mani- 
toba, 337; United States, 337-340; Appalachian range, 
838; cave at Hannibal, Mo., 888; Dakota, 838, 339; 
Montana, 838; expedition of Prof. Marsh to the plains, 
338, 339; Major Powell’s expedition to Colorado, 339; 
California, 339, 340; Mexico, 340; Central America, 
340; West Indies, 341; South America, 341-343; water- 
fall in Guiana, 841; Peru, 341; Bolivia, 341; Argentine 
Republic, 841, 342; Chili, height of mountains, 342; 
Patagonia, 842, 343; Europe, 343; Asia, 343-345; Pales- 
tine, 348, 344; Eastern Toorkistan, 344; latitude, lon- 
gitude, and elevation of important points, 344, 345; 
Manchooria, 345; Australia, 346; Polynesia, 346; New 
Caledonia, 346. 

Georgia.—Political affairs, 347; Ku-klux, 347; resolutions 
of Legislature, 347; finances, 347-849; statement of 
Treasurer, 347, 348; of Governor Conley, 348, 349; 
meeting of the Legislature, 849; action on finances, 
349, 350; Western & Atlantic Railroad affairs, 350, 351; 
arrest of Foster Blodgett and pardon by Governor 
Conley, 351; resignation of Governor Bullock, 351, 
352; action of Legislature, 252, 353: new election, 
353; result, 353; election of United States Senator, 
853; measures of the Legislature, 354; adjournment, 
855; census statistics of 1870, 355, 556. 

German-French War.—Condition of affairs at beginning 
of 1871, 356; battle of Bapaune, 3856, 358; map, 357; 
fight at Villersexel, 858; at Chazey-Montbéliard and 
Chazey-Cenebier, 858; at Bethoncourt, 358; fate of 
Army of the Loire, 358, 359; battle at St. Quentin, 
859; sortie of Trochu, 359; armistice, 359, 860; taking 
possession of forts by Germans, 360; condition of 
Bourbaki, 360; capture of Belfort, 360; map of opera- 
tions of the Armies of the Loire, 361; prolongation of 
armistice, 862; preliminaries of peace, 362; confer- 
ence at Brussels, 362; ratification of treaty of peace, 
863; forces in war, 363; losses and prisoners, 363; 
Prince Frederick William, 863; Prince Frederick 
Charles, 868; Von Moltke, 363, 364; General Bour- 
baki, 864; General Faidherbe, 363; General Chanzy, 
864, 365. 

German Reformed Church.—(See Reformed Church.) 

Germany (see Alsace and Lorraine).—Emperor of, arbi- 
trator between Great Britain and United States, 18; 
sentiments of Danes toward, 252; royal family, 365; 
area and population of divisions, 365; religious sta- 
tistics, 365; census of 1871, 366; budget of North Ger- 
many, 866; assumption of imperial crown by King 
William, 366; constitutions of different governments, 
866; army, 866; navy, 366, 367; public debt of different 
states, 867; elections to Reichstag, 368; election of 
president, 868; election of vice-presidents of Reich- 
sta, 369; adoption of address in reply to Emperor’s 
speech, 869; attempted revision of Constitution, 369; 
Bismarck’s strictures upon the Poles, 869; introduc- 
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tion of imperial laws into Bavaria, 369; government 
of Alsace and Lorraine, 870; pensions, 870; second 
session of Reichstag, 870; speech from throne, 370; 
treaty of peace with France, 870; triumphal return 
of German troops, 370, 871; conventions with France, 
871; interview of Emperor with Czar and Emperor 
of Austria, 871; Old Catholic movement, 871; treaties 
with France (see Public Documents); railroads in, 
676. 

GERYVINUS, GEORGE GoTTFRIED.—Historian and states- 
man, 371; birth, 871; career, 371, 372; death, 372. 

Gipss, WILLIAM C.—Obituary of, 571. 

Gipson, Rev. JamEs.—Obituary of, 602. 

Grsson, WitLIAM 8.—Obituary of, 593. 

GILBERT, Curtis F.—Obituary of, 581. 

GirGENTI, Prince.—Obituary of, 603. 

GLADSTONE, WiLL1AM E.—Life and carcer, 374, 875. ~ 

Giynn, Commodore James.—Obituary of, 574. 

GooDELL, Mrs. Anigam P.—Obituary of, 580. : 

GoRTSCHAKOFF, Prince.—Report to Czar of conference 
‘with American deputation of Evangelical Alliance, 
694, 695. ; 

GRANT, President, appoints commissioners to San Do- 
mingo, 18; message on Southern disorders, 184; proc- 
lamation on Sorth Carolina disorders, 701; position 
on San Domingo annexation, 747; proclamation rela- 
tive to Southern affairs, 748; proclamation suspend- 
ing writ of habeas corpus, 748; reception at Indian- 
apolis, 750. 

Gratwick, Rev. E. AncHDALL.—Obituary of, 601. 

Great Britain.—Area, population, 872; Government, 372; 
area and population of British Empire, 372; principal 
measures of ministry, 872; joint high commission 
avith United States, 872; its work, 373; Board of Ar- 
bitrators, 873; British-American Claims Commission, 
873; meeting of Geneva Conference, 373; political ac- 
tion of working-classes, 873; education bill, 873; pau- 
per question, 374; dowry to Princess Louise, 374; de- 
mands of working-men, 374; Sir Charles Dilke, 374- 
876; sickness of Prince of Wales, 374; William E. 
Gladstone, career, 374,375; Benjamin Disraeli, career, 
875, 876; imports and exports, 376; comparative sta- 
tistics for 1825, 1850, and 1871, 376, 377; bank circula- 
tion, price of consols, etc., 377; railroads, 377; postal 
statistics, 877; telegraphs, 877; pauperism, 377; rela- 
tions with United States (see Diplomatic Correspond- . 
ehice), 2 , 


' @reece,—Government, area, population, 878; brigandage, 


878; difficulty with Turkey, 878; defeat of ministry, 
878. 
Greek Church.—(See Eastern Churches.) 
GREENE, Dr. JAMES M.—Obituary of, 576. 
Grecory, General Epe¢ar M.—Obituary of, 590, . 
GREINER, JoHN.—Obituary of, 574. 
Grirrin, Colonel Wir11Am H.—Obituary of, 572. 
GRosyENoR, Colonel THomas W.—Obituary of, 587. 
GrotE, GErorcE.—Historian cf Greece, 878; birth, 378; 
career, 878, 379; death, 378. . 


- Guatemala, 18, 97; revolution in, 98, 99;-agriculture, 99. 


Guiana.—Geographical explorations in, 341. 
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Hackett, JAmEs H.—Actor, 879; birth, 379; career, 379, 
880; death, 379. : 

HAtwrmncerR, WitHELM Rirrer yon.—Birth, 380; career, 
380, 381; death, 380. 

Hartz, NarHan.—Obituary of, 566. 

Haz, Rev. Atpert G.—Obituary of, 584. 

Haw, Captain Coarnes F,—Arctic expedition, 336. 
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HALLoweE.t, Colonel.—Obituary of, 581. 

Hatsteap, OutveR §., Jr.—Obituary of, 579. 

Hami.iton, Mrs. ALEXANDER.—Obituary of, 581 

Hamixton, WitL1aAmM.—Obituary of, 574, 

Hamitton, Wit11Am T.—Senator from Maryland, 132; on 
the charter of a railroad, 167. 

Hawrworne, Mrs. Sopura.—Obituary of, 571. 

Hayter, Sir Grornege.—Obituary of, 594, 

Hayti, 18. 

HAYWwARpD, GEorcE W.—Geographer, 333, 334. 

HEGNENBERG-DUX, Count.—Birth, career, 70. 

Hemans, Henry W.—Obituary of, 597. 

Hepp, Emiix.—Obituary of, 595. 

HERSCHEL, Sir Jonn.—Astronomer, 381; birth, 881; ca- 
reer, 381, 382; death, 381. 

Hertie, WiLt1AM.—Obituary of, 594. 

Hess, PETER von.—Birth, 382; career, 383; death, 382. 

Hrester, Isaac E.—Obituary of, 569. 

HieBEE, Rev. Epwarp Y.—Obituary of, 591. 

Hitt, Rey. Atonzo.—Obituary of, 569. 

Hitz, Grorer.—Obituary, 592. _ ’ 

Hi, Josnvua.—Senator from Georgia, 168; on Southern 
affairs, 183. 

Hincss, Rev. Wiz11aAm.—Obituary of, 598, 

Hopes, James T.—Birth, career, death, 383. 

Howenwanrt, Count Kart Aucust.—Birth, career, 61. 

Hoisroor, Dr, Joun E,.—Birth, 383; career, 883, 384; 
death, 383. 

Hotmes, Rev. Joun M.—Obituary of, 584. 

Honduras.—W ar with San Salvador, 97; revolution in, 98. 

HosmMER, CHARLES.—Obituary of, 581. 

Hovupin, Rosert J. E.—Obituary of, 597. 

Howarp, Jacos M.—Senator from Michigan, 132; on San 
Domingo resolution, 155; birth, career, death, 384. 

Howakp, Sanrorp.—Obituary of, 572. 

Howarp, Captain Wm11Am A.—Obituary, 590, 

Howarp, Rev. W. W.—Obituary of, 578. 

Howe, Fisner.—Obituary of, 586. 

Howe, S. G., commissioner to San Domingo.—Report, 
668. ‘ 

Hows, J. W. 8.--Obituary of, 581. 

Hoyt, Miss HannAan.—Obituary of, 590. 

Hupson, Georce.—Birth, career, death, 384, 

Hueo, CHARLES Victor.—Obituary of, 596. 

Hueo, Victor.—Driven from Belgium, 72. 

Hungary.—Government, 384; finances, 884; diet, 384; 
ministry, 385; Croatian Diet, 385; budget, 385; rail- 
roads, 885; political relations with the Empire of 
Austria, 385; relations with Croatia, 385. (See also 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.) 

HuxraBiz, Rev. ConsTANTINE.—Obituary of, 598. 
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Idaho.—(See Territories.) — 

dllinois.—Meeting of Legislature, 386; election of United 
States Senator, 386; measures, 886; charges on rail- 
roads, 386, 887; railroad and warehouse commission- 
ers, 3887; receiving, etc., of grain by railroad compa- 
nies, 387, 888; act to regulate public warehouses and 
inspection, etc., of grain, 388, 889; vetoes of Governor, 
889, 390; public institutions, 890, 391; new State- 
house, 391; extra session of Legislature, 891; meas- 
ures, 891, 392; Republican Convention, 392; resolu- 
tions, 392; Democratic Convention, 392; resolutions, 
392,393; election returns, 398; Chicago fire, 393; extent 
of, 393, 394; summary of losses, 394; population, 394; 
effect on insurance companies, 394; relief sent, 394, 
396; diagram of burnt district, 8395; meeting of Legis- 
lature, 396; relief for the city, 896; action of General 
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Sheridan, 396; Governor Palmer remonstrates against 
military control, 897; withdrawal of troops, 898; kill- 
ing of Colonel Grosvenor, 398; action of grand-jury, 
898, 399; message of Governor to the Legislature in 
regard to, 899; letter of the President to Governor 
Palmer, 399, 400; appointment of a committee by the 
Legislature, 400; reply of the Governor, 400 ; action of 
Legislature, 400, 401; liquor law, 401, 402; classification 
of railroads, 402; finances, 402; schools, 402; charita- 
ble institutions, 402; census statistics of 1870, 403, 404. 

Independence, American.—Bill to celebrate hundredth 
anniversary passed in Congress, 168. 

India, British.—Area, population, 404; religions, 404; 
chief towns, 404; commerce, 404; expedition against 
Looshai, 404, 405; character of that people, 405; assas- 
sination of Chief Justice, 405; Mohammedan revolt, 
43; Russian designs upon, 102, 103; proposed railroad 
to, 103. - 

Indiana.—Public institutions, 405; finances, 405, 406; ses- 
sion of Legislature, 406; action on fifteenth amend- 
ment, 406, 407; on Wabash & Erie Canal, 407; woman 
suffrage, 407; other measures, 407, 408; Wabash & 
Erie Canal, 408, 409; distribution of sinking-fund 
among counties, 409; aid by counties to railroads, 
409, 410; suits against State officers, 410; mob execu- 
tions, 410; census statistics of 1870, 410, 411. 

Indians.—Apaches, in Arizona, 40, 41; Vincent Colyer’s 
policy, 41; General Schofield’s order, 41, 42; Camp 
Grant massacre, 40; Wickenburg massacre, 41; num- 
ber in the United States, 42; in Indian Territory, 42. 
(See also the different States and Territories.) 

Indian Territory.—Population, 42, (See Territories.) 

InstEEz, Rev. E. B.—Obituary of, 572, 

International, The.—Formation of, 411; principles, 412; 
first Congress, 412, 413; second Congress, 413; action 
in 1866-1868, 418; societies in the United States, 414; 
sixth Congress, 414; journals, 414. 

Jowa.—General condition, 414; finances, 414, 415; public 
institutions, 415; schools, 415; State University, 415; 

- new capital, 415; railroads, 415, 416; Democratic 
nominees and resolutions, 416; Republican nominees, 
416; platform, 417; election returns, 417; census sta- 
tistics of 1870, 417, 418. 

Trdand.—Catholic education in, 692. (See Great Britain.) 

Trish Church.—Disestablishment of, 21; condition, 22-24; 
meeting of Synod, 24; proposed changes in ritual, 
24, 25. 

Italy. Sovereign, 418; ministry, 419; revenue, 419; area 
and population of divisions, 419; army and navy, 420; 
relations with the Pope, 420; finances, 420; removal 
of the capital to Rome, 420; opening of Mont-Cenis 
Tunnel, 421. (See also Hastern Question.) 
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Jacozs, Rey. MELANcHTHON.--Birth, career, death, 421. 

Japan.—Government, 421; area, 421; education, 421; re- 
ligion, 421; population, 421; press, 422; commerce 
and shipping, 422; assassination of Hirosawa Hioski, 
422; mission to the United States, 422; abolition of 
power of Daimios, 422, 423; survey of Yesso, 423; 
embassy to America and Europe, 423; progress in, 42. 

JEecKER, M.—Obituary of, 597. 

JeLF, Rev. Rrcnarp W.—Birth, career, death, 423. 

Jews.—Meeting of board of delegates, 423; report of 
executive committee, 424; education, 424; Rabbini- 
cal conference, 424; Jews in London, 424; theological 
faculty in University of Vienna, 424, 425; Synod of 
German Israelites, 425. 
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JouNSTON, ALEXANDER K.—Geographer and scientist, 
425; birth, 425; career, 425, 426; death, 425, 

Joint High Commission.— (See Diplomatic Correspondence 
and Great Britain.) 

JoImNvILLE, Prince pE.—(See France.) 

JonDAN, LoPEZ.—Rebellion of, 27. 
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Kany.tes.—Insurrection of, in Morocco, 2. 

KaLopotHakes, Mrs. Mantua H. B.—Obituary of, 592. 

Kansas.—Finances, 426; session of the Legislature, 426; 
measures, 426, 427; new apportionment for members 
of Legislature, 427; education, 427; railroads, 427, 428; 
Supreme Court decides municipal aid to railroads 
constitutional, 428, 429; census statistics of 1870, 429; 
Indiana troubles, 429, 430; public institutions, 430. 

Keiiey, Wm11am D.—Representative from Pennsylva- 
nia, 134; offers a resolution relative to revenue re- 
form, 134. 

Ke.ium, Joun.—Architect, 430; birth, career, death, 430. 

KEL.y, Captain JAamzs.—Obituary of, 585. 

KELLY, JAMES.—Obituary, 566. 

Kentucky.—Session of the Legislature, 480; Cincinnati & 
Chattanooga Railroad, 431; commissioners from Geor- 
gia in regard to, 431; action of Congress on, 431; sen- 
timents of people of Central Kentucky on, 432; action 
on negro testimony, 482, 433; resignation of Governor 
Stevenson, 433; outrages in Frankfort, 483, 434; as- 
sault on colored mail-agent, 434, 485; Democratic 
nominees, 435; platform, 435, 436; Republican, 436; 
debt, 436; census statistics of 1870, 487, 488; election 
returns, 438; meeting of Legislature, 438; finances, 
438; education, 438; public institutious, 439, 

Kerr, Micnarn C.—Representative from Indiana, 132; 
against the bill to enforce the fourteenth amendment, 
190; relative to the bill to enforce the fourteenth 
amendment, 226. 

Kertconum, Colonel Wr111am 8.—Obituary of, 577, 

Kryaston, Earl of.—Obituary of, 597. 

KissELEFF, Countess von.—Obituary of, 595. 

Knorr, Lupwie.—Obituary of, 603. 

Knowtton, GEorcE H.—Obituary of, 578. 

Kock, CHARLES Paul pDE.—Birth, carecr, death, 489, 

Kounn, Jonan Grore.—Birth, 439; carcer, 439, 440; death, 
439. 

KonrewkKa, PAvu.—Obituary of, 596. 

Korsakorr, Lieutenant-General M. S.—Obituary of, 599. 

KRAUSE, DAyip.—Obituary of, 576. 

Ku-klux Klan.—Charge of Judge Busteed to United States 
grand-jury in Alabama, 8; testimony before congres- 
sional committee in Alabama, 9; suspension of habeas 
corpus in South Carolina, 18; in Arkausas, 35. 
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Lasrovusse, Nicouas Hrpporytre.—Obituary of, 599. 

LAMBRECHT, Fretix E, H.—Obituary of, 600. 

Lartet, M.—Obituary of, 594. 

LaTEAU, Lovise.—Bears the stigmata, or marks of 
Christ’s passion, 692. 

Lavnriz, Jonn.—Obituary of, 576. 

LAWRENCE, WiLL1AmM.—Representative from Ohio, 132; 
on reconstruction, 140; on the bill to enforce the fif- 
teenth amendment, 147. 

Legal-Tender Act.—Decision on the constitutionality of, 
744, 

Lzrienu, Wm11Am.—Obituary of, 580, 

LEJEAN, GUILLAUME M.—Geographer, 333; obituary, 596. 

LELAND, Rey. A. W.—Obituary of, 579, 
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Leroux, Prrrre.—Philosopher, 440; birth, 440; career, 
440, 441; death, 440. 

Lewis, Exi1s.—Obituary of, 572. 

Lincotn, THomas T,—Obituary of, 580. 

LINDEMAN, HERMAN.—Obituary of, 590. 

Literature and Literary Progress in 1871.—In America, 
441-448; poetry, 441, 442; fiction, 442, 443; essays and 
criticism, 443, 444; history and biography, 444, 445; 
philosophy and science, 445-447; travel and adventure, 
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publications, 449; art and the arts, 449, 450; law, 450, 
451; juveniles, 451; classical and other text-books, 
452; miscellaneous, 452, 453; republications, 453-455; 
copyright question, 455, 456; letter of William H. Ap- 
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Literature, Continental, in 1871.—Belgium, 457, 458; Den- 
mark, 458, 459; France, 459-461; Germany, 461-463; 
Hollaad, 463, 464; Hungary, 464; Italy, 465, 466; Por. 
tugal, 466, 467; Russia, 467-469; Spain, 469-471. 

Lrvineston, Dr. J. W.—Obituary of, 577. 

Locke, Ricuarp A,—Obituary of, 570. 

Logan, Joun A.—Elected United States Senator from Illi- 
nois, 386. 

London Conference.—(See Eastern Question.) 

LONGNECKER, HENRY C.—Obituary of, 584. 

Lorp, ELEAZER.—Obituary of, 575, 

Lorine, F. W.—Death, 41; obituary of, 589. 

Lorraine.—(See Alsace and Lorraine.) 

Louisiana.—Political affairs, 471; election of United 
States Senator, 471; legislative expenses, 471; contest 
between Governor and Auditor, 471, 472; finances, 
472; judicial decision on State debt, 472; Republican 
Convention, 472; contest of the two, 472, 473; death 
of Lieutenant-Governor Dunn, 473; meeting of Legis- 
lature, 473; school law, 474; school statistics, 474; 
railroads, 474; levees, 474, 475; census statistics of 
1870, 475. 

Lovrtu, General Coartzs 8.—Obituary of, 566. 

Low, Sampson, Jr.—Obituary of, 595. 

LueErs, Rey. Jonn H.—Obituary of, 577. 

Lutherans, 475; General Synod, 475; action of, 476; foreign 
missions, 476; General Council of Evangelical Luther- 
ans, 476; statistics, 477; missionary work, 47%; State 
synods, 477, 478. 

Lyman, Davip.—Obituary of, 568. 

Lyman, Miss Hannan W.—Teacher, 478; birth, career, 
death, 478. 
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MacponoueH, Captain Coartes §.—Obituary of, 591. 

Mack, Dr. A. W.—Obituary of, 566. 

Madagascar, 478; area, population, trade, 478; progress 
of Christianity, 478; education, 478; missionaries in, 
25; appointment of bishop to, by English Church, 25. 

MAGRUDER, General Jonn B,—Obituary of, 561. 

MauAn, Dennis H.—Professor at West Point, 4°58; birth, 
478; career, 478, 479; death, 478, 

Mariiart, Louis Armé.—Obituary of, 598. 

Maine, 479; session of Legislature, 479; measures, 479, 
480; election of United States Senator, 480; legislative 
apportionment, 480; finances, 480; banks and insur- 
ance companies, 480; schools, 480, 481; State-prison, 
481; railroads, 481; census statistics of 1870, 482; 
Democratic nominees and platform, 482; Republican 
nominees, 482; platform, 483; election returms, 483; — 
Swedish colony, 483. 

Manitoba, 337. 

MANLEY, Rey. Ina.—Obituary of, 569. 

ManseEt, Rey. Henry L.—Birth, career, death, 184. 
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MARsHALL, Judge Tuomas A.—Obituary of, 573. 

Marx, Kart, Ph. D.—Founder of International Society, 
484; birth, 484; career, 484, 485; death, 484, 

Maryland, 485; finances, 485; Democratic nominees, 485; 
platform, 485, 486; Republican, 486; election returns, 
486; apportionment of delegates, 486; suits against 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 486, 487; railroads, 487; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 487, 488; census statis- 
tics of 1870, 488; school system, 488; finances, 489. 

Mason, James M.—Birth, career, death, 489. 

Mason, Rev. Sumner.—Obituary of, 583. 

Massachusetts, 489; material condition, 489; banks and 
insurance companies, 490; census statistics of 1870, 
480; finances, 480, 491; public institutions, 491; ses- 
sion of Legislature, 491; liquor law, 491, 492; women 
office-holders, 492; Republican nominees, 492; plat- 
form, 492, 493; Democratic nominees, 493; platform, 
493, 494; Labor Reform nominees and platform, 494; 
prohibitionists, 494; election returns, 494, 495. 

May, Rev. SAmvuEL J.—Birth, career, death, 495. 

Maruam, STEPHEN L.—Representative from New York, 
132; on the bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
147. 

Maynavrer, Colonel WILLIAM. <i bitaaary of, 578. 

Mayrnarp, Horace.—Representative from cial 
182; on oath of office, 142. 

McCreary, General James.—Obituary of, 589. 

McFAar.tanp, Rey. Franois.—Obituary of, 586, 

McManon, Hon, Jonn Van L.—Obituary of, 576. 

McNamesz, THEODORE.—Obituary of, 566. 

MoPuarn, Rev. Greorce W.—Birth, career, death, 495. 

MELGAREJO, General Marrano.—President of Bolivia, 
driven from power by revolution, 82; obituary of, 
603. 

MELVILLE, Rev. Henny.—Birth, 495; career, 495, 496; 
death, 495. 

Mensporr-Povurtty, Count ALEXANDRE yon. —Birth, ca- 
reer, death, 496. 

MERCADANTE, SAVERIA.—Musical composer, 496; birth, 
496; career, 496, 497; death, 496. 

Metals—Copper manufacture, 497; improved process of 
extracting gold and silver, 497, 498; zinc sheathing, 
498; new method of making ferro-manganese, 498; 
Sherman’s process, 498; Berard’s process, 498, 499; 
chrome steel, 499; the corrosion of iron, 499, 500; 
phosphorus in iron and steel, 500; action of fluorspar 
on cast-iron, 500; Russian sheet-iron, 500, 501; iron 
paper, 501; effects of cold on iron, 501; action of 
water on iron, 501, 502; preservation of sheet-iron 
vessels, 502. 

Meteoric Stones, 502-504. 

Methodists.—I. Methodist Episcopal Church—statistics, 
504; finances, 504; Book Concerns, 504; trial of Dr. 
Lanahan, 504, 505; II. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South—statistics, 505; action of General Conference, 
505; III. Methodist Church, 505; ordination of wom- 
en, 506; IV. Wesleyan Methodist Connection, 506; 
V. Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, 506; VI. 
Wesleyan Methodist Church—statistics, 506; mission- 
ary work, 507; VII. Primitive Methodist Church, 507; 
VIII. United Methodist Free Churches, 507; IX. 
Methodist New Connection, 507; X. Wesleyan Re- 
form Union, 507; XI. Bible Christians, 507; XII. 
Methodist Union in Canada, 507, 508. 

Mexico.—President, 508; area, population, 508; finances, 
etc., 508; railroads and telegraphs, 508; Tehuantepec 
Railroad, 508; extra session of Congress, 508; new 
Cabinet, 508; regular session of Congress, 508; presi- 
dential election, 509; organization of new Congress, 
509; insurrectionary movements, 509, 510. 
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Meyr, Dr. Metcutor.—Obituary of, 596. 

Michigan.—Election of justice, 510; finances, 510, 511; 
receipts ‘tin trust,” 511; expenditures “ in trust,” 
511; debt, 512; taxation, 512; schools, 512; salt-pro- 
duction, 512; lumber, 512; fires of October, 512, 513; 
railroads, 518; public institutions, 513; mining and 
commerce, 513, 514; census statistics of 1870, 514, 515; 
new capitol, 515; board of commissioners for public 
institutions, 515. 

Milk, Artificial, 515, 516. 

MILLAUD, Moisz.—Birth, death, career, 516. 

MILLWARD, Hon, Wii11AM.—Obituary of, 591. 

Minnesota.—Popular vote on payment of railroad bonds, 
516; session of Legislature, 516, 517; Republican nomi- 
nees and platform, 517; Democratic, 517; Temperance 
Convention, 517, 518; election returns, 518; railroads, 
518; Northern Pacific Railroad, 518, 519; public institu- 
tions, 519; schools, 519; State University, 519; census 
statistics of 1870, 520, 521; finances, 521; agriculture, 
521; manufactures, 521; public lands, 521; immigra- 
tion, 521. 

Minority Representation.—(See Representation.) 

Mirés, JULEs.—Birth, death, 521; career, 521, 522. 

Mississippi.—Finances, 522; schools, 522; State Univer- 
sity, 522; Alcorn University, 523; public institutions, 
523; Ku-klux disturbances, 523, 524; session of Legis- 
lature, 524; measures, 524, 525; election, 525; opinion 
of Attorney-General on terms of office, 525, 526; cen- 
sus statistics of 1870, 526, 527; session of new Legis- 
lature, 527. 

Missouri.—Session of Legislature, 527; registration act, 
527; other measures, 527, 528; finances, 528; schools, 
528; public institutions, 528; railroads, 528; details 
of census, 529; mineral wealth, 530; session of the 
Legislature, 530; adjournment, 530;, division of the 
Republicans, 530; principles of the liberal wing, 530; 
address, 531; Democratic address, 531. 

Mircwert, Commander Wit1t1am.—Obituary of, 577. 

Monroe, Joun P.—Obituary of, 571. 

Montana (see Territories).—Geographical discoveries, 338. 

Mont-Cenis Tunnel, 343. 

Monreccur, Marrra.—Obituary of, 595. 

MonreomeERyY, Colonel JAmEs.—Obituary of, 593. 

MonteomeERy, General R.—Obituary of, 593. is 

Montijo.—American steamer, seizure of, near Panama, by 
insurrectionists, 123. , 

Moore, Rev. Humpurey.—Obituary of, 572. 

Moore, Wiit1am A.—Obituary of, 581. 

Moras, Colonel A.—Provisional Peosldeas of Bolivia, 
81; success in revolution, 82. 

Moravians.—Siatistics, 531; increase of missions, 531; 
associations, 531; summary of reports, 531; expenses, 
532; Diaspora Mission, 532. 

Morey, Frank.—Representative from Louisiana, 132; 
on the test-oath, 143. 

Morean, Gzorcze W.—Representative from Ohio, 132; 
on reconstruction, 139; against the bill to enforce the 
fourteenth amendment, 196. 

Morocco.—Insurrection of Kabyles, 2. 

Morr, Justin §.—Senator from Vermont, 132; on 
San Domingo resolution, 156. 

Morsz, Rev. Danteu.—Obituary of, 592. 

Morsz, Srmpney E.—Birth, 532; editorial career, 532; 
death, 532, 

Morton, Atyrn C.—Obituary of, 571. 

Morton, O1rver P.—Senator from Indiana, 133; offers 
resolutions relative to San Domingo, 133; on San 
Domingo resolution, 160; on Southern investigation 
164; on the charter of a railroad, 167; on affairs ia 
Southern States, 178-181. 
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Mort, Ricnarp.—Obituary of, 592. 

Mower, SYLVESTER. — Birth, 532; military career, 532; 
death, 532. 

Mincu-BELLINGHAUSEN.—Birth, 532; literary career, 532; 
death, 532. 

Monpy, Saran.—Obituary of, 598. 

MouncEen, Wit11am. — Representative from Ohio, 132; 
offers resolutions relative to San Domingo, 182. 

Munich, Archbishop of.—Action on Dillinget*s case, 688. 

MuRgcuison, Roprkick I.—Birth, 583; scientific career, 
533; death, 533. 

Mourpuy, Colonel James M, S.—Obituary of, 575. 

Muscat, Imaum or.—Slain in battle, 2; navy of Synd 
Toskes, 2. 

Myers, Captain Epwarp.—Obituary of, 580. 

MyeErRs, MorpEecat.—Obituary of, 568, 
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Narrow- Gauge Railroads, 6%6. 

Navy, United States.—Strength of the navy, 584; North 
Atlantic Squadron, 534; vessels, 534; other stations, 
535; officers and men, 585; grades of officers, 535; 
expenses of the Department, 535; operations, 535; 
survey of the Isthmus of Darien, 535; do. Tehuante- 
pec, 585; expeditions to the North Pole, 536; contribu- 
tions to sufferers in French and German War, 536; 
action in Corea, 536. ~~ 

Nebraska.—Impeachment of the Governor, 536; charges, 
536; result, 536, 5387; Constitutional Convention, 587; 
new features of the constitution, 587; female suffrage, 
minority representation, 587; compulsory education, 
537; corporations and railroads, 588; subscriptions 
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laws, 538; constitution defeated, 589; causes, 589; 
vote, 539; census details, 539,540; right of the State 
to tax a railroad adjudicated, 540; progress of the 
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NELSON, Rev. JaMES.—Obituary of, 591. 
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roads, 615; mining and manufacturing interests, 615; 
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642; population of cities, 642; educational institutions, 
648; conflicts with the Church, 643; revenue and ex- 
penditures, 643; proceedings of the Diet, 643, 

Pryor, THEODORE B.—Obituary of, 587, 

Public Documents.—President’s message, December 4, 
1871, 644; Treaty of Washington, 648; message on 
San Domingo, 654; report of the commissioners sent 
to San Domingo, 655; preliminary treaty of peace be- 
tween France and Germany, 668, 669; definitive 
treaty, 669-671; additional articles, 671, 672; three 
side-treaties, 672. 

Pueet, P. R.—Obituary of.—(See Ricuinas, PETER.) 

Purpy, Exiszan.—Obituary of, 586.; 
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QUEENSLAND.—Railroads in, 676. 
Quinn, Rev. THomas.—Obituary of, 591. 
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Railroads.—Congressional land grants, 672, 673; mileage 
of, in the United States by States, 673; by sections, 
673; increase in 1871, 673; yearly progress since 1827, 
673; congressional grants in Dlinois, 674; in Mississip- 
pi, 674; Alabama, 674; Florida, 674; Louisiana, 674; 
Arkansas, 674; Missouri, 674; Iowa, 674; Michigan, 
674; Wisconsin, 674, 675 ; Minnesota, 675 ; Kansas,675; 
California, 675; Oregon, 675 ; to Pacific Railroads, 675 ; 
in aid of canals, 675; of wagon-roads, 675; certificates 
issued in 1870-1871, 675; grant to the Texas Pacific 
road, 675, 676; to New Orleans Railroad and Vicks- 
burg Railroad, 676; earnings of principal roads in 
1871, 676; mileage of railroads in European countries, 
676; narrow-gauge railroads, 676. 

RamseEY, Rev. James B.—Obituary of, 581. 

Ranp, Rev. Asa.—Obituary of, 583. 

Raupon, Count Jacques Lovurs César ALEXANDRE.— 
Birth, 676; career, 676, 677; death, 676. 

Reconstruction.~Bill relative to, in Congress, 134, 

REDFIELD, Captain GzoreE B.—Obituary of, 572. 

Reformed Church.—l. Reformed Church in America.— 
Statistics, 677; General Synod, 677; domestic mis- 
sions, 677; Board of Education, finances of, 677; 
Board of Publication, 677; Indian agencies in Ari 
zona, 678; special meeting of Synod, 678, II. Re 
formed Church in the United States.—General Synod 
678 ; action of, 678; missions, 678; statistics, 678. 

Reformed Dutch Church.—(See Reformed Church.) 

ReENFoRTH, THomas.—Obituary of, 600. 

Representation, Minority or Proportional.—Theory of 
representative government, 678; practical working in 
New York, 678; at congressional elections in varions 
States, 679; comparison of actual results with results 
of proportional system, 679; in case of several cities 
679; aim of the proportional theory, 680; plans adopt- 
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ed, 680; cumulative vote, 680; preferential, 680; 
limited vote, 680, 681; dist vote, 681; substitute vote, 
681; proxy vote, 681; the New York co ip 681; 
works on the subject, 681. 

Resolutions.—Relative to San Domingo, 182, 188; com- 
missioners to, 188; on revenue and taxation, 133; on 
revenue reform, 134; on political disabilities, 194: on 
Southern investigation, 164; relative to the public 
debt, 170; relative to the business of the session, 171; 
relative to disorders at the South, 171. 

REVEL, Rev. GrovANNI Prerrti.—Birth, career, death, 682. 

REYNOLDs, Jonn.— Obituary of, 581. 

Rhode Island.—Session of Legislature, 682; restrictive 
features of constitution, 682; proposed amendments, 
682; vote on, 688; legislative acts, 683; Republican 
Convention, 683; Democratic Convention and plat- 
form, 683; election returns, 6883; Temperance Con- 
vention and resolutions, 688 ; resolutions of Woman- 
Suffrage Association, 683, 684; introduction of water 
into Providence, 684; statue of Roger Williams pre- 
sented to»Congress, 684; finances, 684; railroads in, 
674; banks, 684; schools, 684; reformatory and chari- 
table institutions, 684; State-prison, 684; railroads, 
684; crop statistics, 684, 685; live-stock, 685; census 
of 1870, 685.—(See Railroads.) 

Ricuines, Peter.—Obituary of, 567. 

Rozegrns, Amos,—Obituary of, 576. 

RoBeERTsoON, THomAs W.—Obituary of, 594. 

Rosrnson, Joun H.—Ohbituary of, 602. 

Ropman, Lieutenant-Colonel Tuomas J.—Inventor of 
Rodman gun, 685; birth, 685; career, 685, 686; death, 
685. 

Rogers, Colonel Henry C.—Obituary of, 574. 

Roman Catholic Church.—Situation of the Pope, 686; ac- 
tion of the Italian Government as to colleges and con- 
vents in Rome, 686; letter of the Pope in defence of 
Jesuits, 686, 687; letter of Dr. von Déllinger to Arch- 
bishop of Munich against infallibility of the Pope, 687, 
pastoral letter of archbishop, 688; Déllinger excom- 
municated, 688, 689; ‘Old Catholic’? movement in 
Bavaria, 689; action of Government, 689; of German 
Government, 689; promulgation of papal guarantees 
by Italian Government, 689 ; encyclical of the Pope re- 
jecting them, 689-691 ; encyclical reviewing the twen- 
ty-five years of his reign, 691; appointment of bishops 
to vacant Italian sees, 691, 692; protest of religious 
orders against the seizure of their property, 692; mis- 
sionary work, 692; Catholic education, 692; Catholic 
Bible, 692; the case of Louise Lateau, 692; affairs in 
Bayaria, 70. 

RoosEvELtT, CoRNELIUs V. 8. —Obitnary of, 580. 

Roscor, THomas.—Obituary of, 601. 

Ross, Hon. Joun.—Obituary of, 594. 

Rosset, Louris NaATHANIEL.—Obituary of, 608. 

Rossiter, Tuomas P.—Birth, career, death, 692. 

Rortsouer, Dr. N. T.—Obituary of, 596. 

Runyon, Judge Perer P.—Obituary of, 591. 

RvssELL, ARCHIBALD.—Obituary of, 578. 

RussEtt, Francis W., M. P.—Obituary of, 600. 

RussEett, Lord Joun.—Author of limited vote, 681. 

Russia.—Royal family, 692; finances, 692, 698; railroads, 
693; telegraphs, 698; area and population by prov- 
inces, 693; army, 693; navy, 694; commerce, 694; re- 
lations with Turkey on Black Sea question, 694; rela- 
tions with Germany, 694; repressive measures upon 
Lutherans in Baltic provinces, 694; deputation from 
the American Evangelical Alliance in their behalf, 694; 
Gortschakoff’s account of the interview, 694, 695; use 
of Russian language made compulsory in Baltic prov- 
inces and in Poland, 695; outrages upon Jews in 
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Odessa, 695; takes posession of Saghalien, 48; assists 
China in Toorkistan, 42; advance toward India, 43; 
influence in Central Asia, 99; encroachment on Chi- 
nese Toorkistan, 100; invades the Tarandshis, 101, 
102; relations with British India, 102, 103; influence 
in Afghanistan, 103. (See also Hastern Question and 
Railroads.) 
Russian Church.—(See Eastern Churches.) 
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Sarrorp, Governor, of Arizona.—Opinion on Colyer’s 
indian policy, 41. 

SANDERSON, Colonel J. P.—Obituary of, 576. 

San Domingo.—Commission from United States to, 18; 

. report (see Public Documents); proceedings in Con- 
gress relative to (see Congress U. S.); state of the 
question, 746. 

Sanpys, Rev. Toomas.—Obituary of, 602. 

San Salvador, 18, 97; war with Honduras, 97; revolution, 
98; telegraphs, 99. 

Sawyer, Rev. Benzamry.—Obituary of, 572. 

ScaRLETT, Hon. Sir James YorKE.—Obituary of, 603. 

ScHNEIDER, General Epwarp N.—Obituary of, 582. 

ScHoFretp, General.—Order as to Indians in Arizona, 
41, 42. 

Scuurz, Carut.—Senator from, Missouri, 134; offers a res- 
olution relative to political disabilities, 134. 

ScoTLanp.—(See Great Britain.) 

Scortr, Jonn.—Senator from Pennsylvania, 182; on San 
Domingo resolution, 156; on the bill to enforce the 
fourteenth amendment, 210. 

ScriBNER, CHARLES.—Birth, career, death, 695. 

SEAVER, Colonel WiLLIAM.—Obituary of, 585, 

SEEMAN, BERTHOLD, Pu. D.—Obituary of, 602. 

Srnorr, ALEXANDER N.—Obituary of, 594. 

SHAmMYL, or ScuAmyL.—Circassian chief, 695; birth, 695; 
career, 695, 696; death, 696. 

SHANKLIN, Mrs. Lyp1a.—Obituary of, 582. 

SHELLABARGER, SAMUEL.—Representative from Ohio, 
132; reports a bill to enforce fourteenth amendment, 
184; offers an amended bill, 204; on report of con- 
ference committee on the bill to epiore fourteenth 
amendment, 221. 

SHERMAN, JoHN.—Senator from Ohio, 182, 168; on the 
condition of affairs in the Southern States, 171. 

SuEeRwoop, WiLL1AM.—Obituary of, 588. 

SHUTTLEWORTH, Colonel Wiri1am L.—Obituary of, 586. 

SKINNER, JouN B.—Obituary of, 578. 

Slavery, Abolition of, in Brazil, 84, 85. 

SLIDELL, JoHN.—Birth, 697; pursuits, 697; foreign min 
ister, 697; death, 697. 

Smzap, WEsLey, M. D.—Obituary of, 566. 

SnutH, Major Tuomas L,—Obituary of, 591. 

Santu, Rev. Grorar.—Obituary of, 604. 

Smiru, Rey. JAmes.—Obituary of, 589. 

Smirn, Ricoarp M.—Obituary of, 587. 

SoMMEILLIER, GERMANE.—Obituary of, 599. 

Sorso, Lure: Amat pI SAN Fetirpro E.—Obituary of, 604. 

South Africa.—Diamonds in, 253. 

South Carolina.—Session of the Legislature, 697; creating 
the sterling funded debt, 697; tax levy, 697; financial 
condition of the State, 698; the tax-payers’ conven- 
tion, 698; resolutions, 698; minority representation, 
699; statement of the State finances, 699; charge of 
an over-issue of bonds, 699; explanation, 699; state- 
ment of the debt by the Governor, 700; investigation 
of the alleged over-issue of bonds, 700; outrages and 
murders in the upper country, 700; armed bands, 701; 
proclamation of the President, 701; supplementary 
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' proclamation, 701; trials of the arrested, 701; public- 
school education, 701; condition of the State institu- 
tions, 702; census statistics, 702. 

SowERBY, JAMES DE CARLE.—Obituary of, 600. 

Spain.—Its Government, 702; area and population of the 
provinces, 703; estimate of the revenue, 703; length 
of railroads, 703; postal administration, 703; arrival 
of the new King, 703; his letter to the sovereigns of 
Europe, 703; his letter to the Pope, 704; misunder- 
standing between Spain and Egypt, 704; speech to 
the Cortes, 104; proceedings in the National Assem- 
bly, 704; new Cabinet, 704; tour of the King, 705; 
demonstrations, 705; a new Cabinet, 705; Republican 
meeting, 705; Progressists, 705; new session of the 
Cortes, 705; municipal elections, 706; convention 
with South American states, 706; resistance in Cuba 
to Spanish rule, 706; contests during the year, 706. 

Spencer, E. M.—Obituary of, 574. 

Stanton, Colonel Davip.—Obituary of, 589. 

Steam-boiler Inspection and Hxperiments.—Experiments 
of the Hartford company, 707; results, 707; experi- 
ments at Sandy Hook, 707; results, 708, '709. 

Srerway, Exenenarp H.—Obituary of, 569. 

STEVENSON, Jonn W.—Senator from Kentucky, 168; on 
affairs in Southern States, 174. 

Stewart, Ropert M.—Birth, 709; political career, 709; 
death, 709. 

Stewart, Witz1am M.—Senator from Nevada, 132; on 
the charter ofa railroad, 168; proposes an amendment 
of the Constitution relative to educational appro- 
priations, 230. 

Strong, Judge WitL1AM.—Delivers opinion on the Legal- 
Tender Act, 744. 

STRYKER, Rey. HEnmMAN B.—Obituary of, 591. 

Sruart, Sipney H.—Obituary of, 584. 

Sulphur, Absorption of, by Gold.—New-Zealand gold-fields, 
710; examinations to test loss, 710; results, 710. 

Sumner, CHARLEs.—Senator from Massachusetts, 132; 
offers a resolution relative to San Domingo, 155-157; 
his resolutions relative to San Domingo, 229; letter 
to colored convention in South Carolina, 752. 

Sun, Eclipse of, in 1871.—Central line, 710; observations, 
10; report of Prof. Lockyer, 710; do. of Captain 
Maclear, 711; do. of Mr. Pringle, 711; most important 
observations of Prof. Respighi, 711; discovery of 
Prof. Young confirmed, 711; Prof. Janssens’s obser- 
vations, 712. 

Sutro Tunnel, 40. 

Sweden and Norway.—T wo kingdoms and one King, 712; 
Government, 712; area and population, 712; revenue, 
712; shipping, 712; navy, 712; proceedings of the 
Diet, 712; legislation of Norway, 712. 

SwEDEN AND Norway, WILHELMINA, etc., Queen of — 
Birth, 712; life, 713; death, 713. 

SwEETSER, CHARLES.—Obituary of, 566. 

Switzerland.—Government, 718; area and population, 713; 
religious divisions, 713; finances, 713; length of rail- 
roads, %18; army, %13; treatment of French army, 
718; proceedings of the Federal Assembly, 713. 
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TapraNn, Joun.—Birth, 714; pursuits, 714; death, 714. 

TATNALL, JostAu.—Birth, 714; naval career, 714; death 
714. 

Tavusie, Kart.—Obituary of, 598. 

Tay, General Cuarztes H.—Obituary of, 582. 

Tayior, JAmEs B.—Birth, 715; asa clergyman and author, 
15; death, 715. 

TayLor, Rey. Epwarp T.—Obituary of, 572, 
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Taytor, Rey. Horace §.—Obituary of, 569. 

TAYLOR, SamueL H.—Birth, 715; career as teacher and 
scholar, 715; death, 715. 

TAYLor, WiLL1AmM B.—Obituary of, 570. 

TEGHETOFF, WILHELM.—Birth, 715; naval career, 715; 
death, 715. 

Tehuantepec.—Isthmus of, survey of, 535. 

Telegraphs.—Submarine cables laid in twenty years, 715; 
list of cables, length, depth of water in 1870—financial 
results of transfer of telegraphs 1o the British Govern- 
ment, 716; progress, 716; cables laid in last two years, 
717; new cables, 717; Atlantic cables, 717. 

Tennessee.—Session of the Legislature, 718; the duelling 
oath, 718; votes for Governor, 718; State indebted- 
ness, 718; floating debt, 718; taxation, 718; different 
statements of the amount of State debt, 719; expla- 
nation, 719; amount of taxable property, 719; State 
interest in public roads, 719; uneducated children, 
%20; insane, 720; penitentiary, 720; mechanics’ asso- 
ciation, 720; prosecution of criminals, 721; Reunion 
and Reform Association, 721; compact, 721; census 
details, 721, 722; Commissioners of Immigration, 723. 

Territories of the United States.—Organized and unorgan- 
ized, 728. \ Alaska.—Cost of government, 723; prod- 
ucts, 728; population, 728. Arizona.—Indian depre- 
dations, 723; persons killed and cattle stolen, 723; 
natural resources, 728; demands for protection, 724; 
census, 724, Colorado.—Area, 724; acres cultivated, 
724; product of mines, %24; returns from counties, 
"24; railroad system, 725; springs, 725; schools, 725; 
elections, 725; legislation, 725; census, 725. Colum- 
dia.—Act for the formation of, 726; Legislature, 726; 
government officers, 726; financial condition, 726; cen- 
sus, 726. Dakota.—Area, 726; officers, 126; children, 
%26; debt, 726; population, 726. Jdaho.—Area, 726; ex- 
penses of government, 726; officers, 726; mining, 726; 
population, %26. Indian Territory.—Inhabitants, 727; 
various tribes, %727; schools, 727; institutions, 727; 
government, 727; population, 727. Montana.—Cli- 
mate, 727; inhabitants, 727; officers, 727; legislation, 
"27; railroads, 727; population, 728. New Mexico.— 
Area, 728; products of mines, 728; government, 728; 
officers, 728; parties, 728; expenditures, 728; census 
statistics, 728. Utah.—Inhabitants, 729; attack on 
the practice of polygamy, 729; opinion of the court, 
"29; trials for adultery, 729; indictments, 729; mate 
rial interests, 729; Legislature, 729; census statistics, 
"30.  Washington.—Taxable property, 730; area, 730; 
lumber-trade, 730; railroads, 730; census statistics, 
"30; government, %31; legislation, 781; separate 
property of husband and wife, 731. Wyoming.— 
Women’s suffrage, 781; products of mines, 781; cen 
sus statistics, 731. 

Texas.—Legislative session, 731; inet’ pills passed 
731; land subsidy, 131; removal of the Speaker from 
office, 731; new debts, 731; taxable property and tax 
ation, 731; lawlessness, 732; Governor proclaims 
martial law, 732; resolutions of the Legislature, 752; 
statements of the Governor, 732; a tax-payers’ con 
vention, 732; report on State affairs, 782; resolutions 
732; census statistics, 733, 734; Democratic State Cons 
vention, 734; resolutions, 734; political campaign, 
"35; election, 736; results in detail, 186; railroad con- 
struction, 736; public-school system, 737. 

THACKER, HARvEY.—Obituary of, 584. 

THALBERG, SIGISMOND.—Birth, 337; career as a musician, 
"87; death, 737. 

TuEvx, Count px.—Life, career, 73, 74. 

Torers, Louis ApoLex.—Birth, 187; public and private 
career, 738. 
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Tuomas, CLimENT.—Obituary of, 595. 

THURMAN, ALLEN G.—Senator from Ohio, 132; on San 
Domingo resolution, 156, 162; on affairs in Southern 
States, 175, 178, 181, 182. 

Timber, Scarcity of.—Consumption of, 740; consumption 
of, in France, 740; Holland, 740; statistics in France, 
740. 

Toorkistan, East:—Geographical explorations, 344, 845. 

Toorkistan (see Asia and Central Asia), 

Totten, General JAmes.—Obituary of, 584, 

TourcugnieF, Nrxouar I.—Birth, 740; career as a 
statesman, patriot, and author, 741; death, 741. 

Travt, Dr. Josepa Y.—Action on Ddllinger’s case, 689. 

TRUMBULL, Lyman.—Senator from Illinois, 182; on the 
bill to enforce the fourteenth amendment, 210, 211. 

TUCKERMAN, Henry T.—Birth, 741; literary pursuits, 
41; death, 741. 

Turkey.—Relations of Sultan with Khedive, 1; with Bey 
of Tunis, 1; relations with Egypt, 27%, 278; railroads 
in, 676; Area and population, 742; debt, 742; length 
of railroads, 742; their progress, 742; Mohammedans 
joining Catholic Church, 742; affairs in Roumania, 
742; insurrection in Albania, 742; Legislative Assem- 
bly of Servia, 743; a firman issued in the European 
proyinces, 743. : 

TURNER, Commodore Peter.—Obituary of, 571. 

Tustin, Rey. Seprimus.—Obituary of, 588. 
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UNDERHILL, Dr. R. T.—Obituary of, 569. 

Union, The Christian, 119. 

Unitarians.—List of churches and ministers, 743; Na- 
tional Conference, 748; numbers in Great Britain, 
743; American Association, 748; contributions, 743; 
Indian mission, 744, 

United States.—Corean expeditions, see Corea; relations 
with Great Britain, see Diplomatic Correspondence ; 
reduction of debt, 18; mediates between Spain and 
South-American republics, 18; relations with Cuba, 
18; with San Domingo, 18; changes in the Cabinet, 744; 
treaty with Great Britain, 744; can Congress impose a 
tax on the salary of a State officer? 744; Lega]l-Tender 
Act, 744; reversal of opinion of the Supreme Court, 745; 
other opinions of the Court, 746; annexation of San 
Domingo, 746; state of the case, 746; position of Gen- 
eral Grant on the question, 747; Ku-klux bill of Con- 
gress, 747; views of Senators, 747; proclamation of 
the President, 747; proclamation of the President 
suspending the writ of habeas corpus, 748; act of Con- 
gress providing for civil service reform, 748; the 
commissioners, 748; their report, 748; rules recom- 
mended, 748; address of Democratic members of 
Congress, 749; reception of President Grant at In- 
dianapolis, 750; public opinion on the proceedings, 
750; dissatisfaction at St. Louis, 750; meetings in 
Cincinnati, 750; consequences, 750; Democratic pro- 
ceedings in Montgomery County, Ohio, ‘750; C. L. 
Vallandigham’s views, 750; views, on public affairs, 
of John Q. Adams, 750; letter of Chief-Justice Chase 
to C. L. Vallandigham, 750; speech of Jefferson Davis 
at Atlanta, 750; Conservative resolutions at Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, 751; National Labor Congress, 
751; resolutions, 751; National Colored Convention, 
752; proceedings, 752; convention in Columbia, 8. C., 
752; address, 752; letter of Charles Sumner, 752; female 
suffrage conventions, 753; resolutions, 753; conven- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, 753; proceedings, 753; Com- 
mercial Convention, 754; proceedings, '%54. 

United States Census of 1870.—Details of population, 754; 
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males of 21 years and upwards, 755; taxation and 
debt, 755; mortality of the country, 755; delays in 
completing the returns, 757; defects in the law, 757; 
the constitutional population, 758; gains and losses, 
58; white and colored, 758; enumeration of Indians, 
758; indirect loss by the war, 758; new inquiries made, 
759; agricultural schedule, 759. 

Universalists.—General Convention, 759; indebtedness, 
759; theological education, 760; statistical reports, 
%60; Women’s Centenary Association, 760. 

UsueEr, Captain J. D.—Obituary of, 581. 
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VALLANDIGHAM, CLEMENT L.— Birth, 760; career, 760; 
death, 760; reports resolutions in County Convention 
in Ohio, 609; views on public affairs, 750. 

VANDERPOEL, Judge Isaac V.—Obituary of, 512. 

Van MetTeER, Mrs. Louisa H.—Obitnary of, 583. 

VAN VECHTEN, Rev. Jacos.—Obituary of, 584, 

Vermont.—Biennial elections, %61; agricultural interests, 
761; agricultural statistics, 761; value of property, 
761; decrease of taxes, 761; State Normal School, 762; 
its finances, 762; Rutland Railroad, 762; details of the 
census, 762. 

Viarpot, Madame Paviine.—Obituary of, 597. 

VickERs, GEoRGE.—Senator from Maryland, 182; on the 
bill to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 153. 

Virginia.—_Session of the Legislature, 762; debt, 762; 
terms of West Virginia separation, 762; opposition to 
proposed settlement, 763; bill for the arrangement of 
the debt passed, 763; funding bill, 764; agitation on 
the subject of the finances, %64; railroad legislation, 
%64; Bureau of Immigration organized, 765; value of 
real estate, 765: school system, 765; Conservative Con- 
vention, 765; Republican Convention, 766; election, 
766; census details, 766, 767. 

Von MoutKe, Count Hetmuts, career, 363, 364. 
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Wane, BensAmMIN F.—Commissioner to San Domingo, 
668; report, 668. 

WARNER, WILLARD.—-Senator from Alabama, 182; rela- 
tive to condition of the Southern States, 164, 165. 

WASHINGTON, Colonel Lewis W.—Obituary of, 586. 

Washington, Treaty of.—¥eeling in Canada, 269. 

WEBSTER, Horacz.—Birth, 768; educational pursuits, 
468; death, 768. 

WEISBACH, JuLiIvs L.—Birth, 768; sctentific pursuits, 768; 
death, 768. 

WELts, Rev. Horatio T.—Obituary of, 593. 

Wesson, Dayip.—Obituary of, 586. 

West Virginia.—Difiiculties with Virginia, 769; action of 
the Legislature, 769; amendment of the constitution 
proposed, 769; carried, 770; proclamation of the Goy- 

-ernor, 769; new election law, 770; convention bill 
passed, 770; election, 770; acts of Legislature, 770; 
finances of the State, 771; condition of the debt, 771; 
negotiations with Virginia, 771; census details, 772; 
State institutions, 773. 

Wuitt, ANDREW D.—Commissioner to San Domingo, 
668; report, 668, 

WHITTLESEY, Captain CHARLES H.—Obituary of, 587. 

WILHELM, Caru.—Obituary of, 596. : 

Wuuarp, Erastus.—Birth, 773; clerical pursuits, 773; 
death, 773. 

Wi.1ams, Grorce H.—Appointed United States Attor 
ney-General, 744, 
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Witu1ams, Rogrr.—Statue of, presented to the United 
States by Rhode Island, 684. 

Wruu1amson, Captain James C.—Obituary of, 581. 

Wison, Henry.—Senator from Massachusetts, 132; rela- 
tive to condition of the Southern States, 164, 165; on 
the charter of a railroad, 167; relative to Southern 
affairs, 182. 

Witson, Wii11Am.—Obituary of, 596. 

Winston, Joun A.—Obituary of, 592. 

Wisconsin.—Destructive fires, 773; report of the relicf 
committee, 774; proclamation of the Governor, 774; 
contributions, 775; loss of property, 775; legislative 
session, 775; Democratic Convention, 775; resolu- 
tions, etc.,776; Republican Convention, 776; nomina- 
tions and resolutions, 776; results of election, 777; 
constitutional amendment rejected, 777; State debt, 
"77%; State tax, 777; trust funds, 778; education, 778; 
schools, 778; hospitals, 778; penitentiary, 778; Reform 
School, 779; census details, 779; State Board of Char- 
ities, 780. 

WisnER, Wit11AmM.—Birth, 780; ministry, 780; death, 780. 

Wot1z, Peter.—Birth, 780; bishopric, 780; death, 780. 

Woop, Fernanpo.—Representative from New York, 182; 
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